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PREFACE 


The desire repeatedly expressed m tlie Genekal Coerts of the 
East-India Company that an authentic Gazetteer of India should 
be offered to the British public in a cheap and convenient form, 
has led to the publication of the present edition. The work has 
been compiled by the authority of the Court of Directors, and 
though comprised within a single volume, it will be found to 
contain the great mass of information comprehended in the four 
volumes of the Gazetteer of India,*' published by the same author 
in 1854. 

This result has been obtained by retrenching some few redun- 
dancies, and by adopting an enlarged page and distributing the 
matter into two separate columns. By these means space has 
been also acquired for the insertion of much new matter, rendered 
necessary by the political and territorial changes which have more 
recently taken place within our Eastern possessions. On the cha- 
racter of the work a few remarks will be sufficient. Its chief 
objects are, — 1st, To fix the relative position of the various cities, 
towns, and villages, with as much precision as possible, and to ex- 
liibit with the greatest practicable brevity all that is known respect- 
ing them ; and, 2ndly, To note the various countries, provinces, or 
territorial divisions, and to describe the physical characteristics of 
each, together witli their statistical, social, and political circum- 
stances. To these have been added minute descriptions of the 
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principal rivers and chains of mountains ; thns presenting to the 
reader, witiiin a brief compass, a mass of infonnation which oonld 
not otherwise be obtained, except from a mnltipticity of volmnes 
and manuscript records. 

The volume, in short, may be regarded as an epitome of all that 
has yet been written and published respecting the tarritories under 
the govemmmit, or political superintendence, of the Britisn power 
in India. Its merits have been frequently discussed in the General 
Courts of the East-India Company, where successiYe Chairmen 
have borne ample testimony to the utility of the publication, and 
where it has been characterized by the best-infonned among the 
Proprietors m a complete history of India^ untainted in auy 
degree by political bias.*' 
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ABO- 

ABOO. — A mountaiii in the tenitory of 
Seit^ee^ in Bijpootuia^ oonneoted with the 
AniTnlli mnge, but rising &r abore any other 
sninmit. The top of the mountain is extremely 
irregular, tenninaUng in numerous peaks. 'Die 
circmtt of the baee is eetiniated at from forty 
to frfly miles. The highest summit, called 
Gum Sikra, is terminated a small platform 
inclosed by a low rampart. The elevation above 
the sea assiraed to it is 5,000 feet. It is a 
oelebtated plaoe of pilgrimage, especially for 
the Jains, who have a very magnifioent place 
of worship at Dilwara, situate about tlie mid- 
dle of the mountain, and five miles south-west 
of Guru Sikra, the highest summit. The group 
consists of four temples, arranged in the form 
of a cross, the principal being that most west- 
erly, dedicated to Bichabdeo. Colonel Tod 
says, " Beyond controversy, this is the most 
sup^ of all the temples in India, and there is 
not an edifice besides the Taj Mahal that can 
approach it’* It has been erected on the site 
of temples dedicated to Siva and Vishnu, and, 
aooording to tradition, the founder purchased 
the site fixim the ruler of Serohee, by covering 
as mmdi ground as was requisite with silver 
coin, and paying it as the price. In the centre 
of the court forming the outer part of the 
bnilding is the pagoda coutainLug a colossal 
statue of the deified coryphaeus of the Jains, 
compoiied of an aUoy of several metals. Before 
the temple is an equestrian statue of the 
fimnder, Bimui Sah, a Jain merchant of Anhul- 
wara. ** The whole of this temple is said to 
have occupied a period of fr>urteeu years in 
building, and to have cost eighteen crores 
of rupees (18,000,0001.) besides fifty-six lacs 
(560,000^.) qient in leveUL^ the side of the 
hill on whmh it is built” lue second temple, 
dedicated to Nemninath, appears, fimm an in- 
scriptiou on it, to have been founded in 1236 ; 
the two other temples are of later date, being 
not quite 400 years old, and are much inferior 
to the former two. AU have symptoms of 
decay. One of the most singular circumstances 
oonoeming these extraordinary buildings isi, 
that the vast quantities of marble of which 
they are oonstructed must have been brought 
from a distance, there being none on the moun- 
tain. Near the group is a snuJl but beautiful 
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lake^ called the Nuki Telao. The summit of 
the mountain is litaate forty miles north-east 
of the British cantonment of Deesa, to which 
it was thought it might afford the site for a 
useful and excellent sanatarinm. The sugges- 
tion was fovouraMy entertained. In 1847, 
about sixty ladies and gentlemen, with a num- 
ber of children, were assembled here, and a 
hundred European invalids were also sent to 
partake of the presumed restorative powers of 
the climate. Its value in this respect must he 
tested by fuiiber experience. Lai. 24'’ 45', 
long. 7r 49'. 

ABOUNTJGUR, in the British district of 
Futtehpore, Lieut. -Gov. N. W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from Calpee to the 
town of Futtehpore, and one mile north-west 
of the Utter. Lat, 52“ 56', long. 80" 5‘2'. 

ABOOPOOR, in the BriUsh district of Mee- 
rut, Lieut. -Gov. N. W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Delhi to the town of Meerut, 
and twenty-three miles north-east of the for- 
mer. Lat. 28M8', long. 77” 35'. 

ABOR, — A mountain tribe, occupying a 
tract of country bordering the district of Upper 
Assam, and intersected by the river SanjxM 
or Dihong, the remotest feeder of Uie Brah- 
mapootra. The centre of tlie tract is in lat. 
28“ Ky, long. 95“ 20*. 

ABRAKONUNE. — A town in the nativ<i 
state of Nepal, distant nortli-west from Kliat- 
mandoo 178 miles. Lat 28" 46', long. 82“ 41'. 

ABRANG, — ^A town in the native state of 
Eashmere, or the dominions of Gholab Singh, 
distant north from SimU 180 miles. liSt. 
33“ 40*, long. 76“ 42'. 

ACESINES RIVER.— See Chknaub. 

ACHALGANJ, in the district Of Riiiis- 
waiTS, territory of Oude, a town four miles 
north-east of the left l>ank of the Ganges. 
PopuUtiou 5,000, of whom 500 are Mussul- 
mans, the rest Hindoos. Lat. 26“ 25', long. 
80“ 35'. 

AGHEEN. — A native state in the north- 
western part of the ishiod of Sumatra. In 
1819, a treaty was concluded between the 
£. I. Company and the sovereign of Acheen, 
on the occasion of the recoveiy by the latter 
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of his throne after a temporary expulsion from 
it ; but in 1824, all the British possessions on 
the island of Sumatra were surrendered to tl)e 
king of the Netherlands, in consideration of 
certain cessions made on the part of that sove- 
reign to the British. In the course of the 
negotiations preliminarj^ to the withdrawal of 
the latter from Sumatra, a confident expecta 
tion was expressed that no hostile measures 
would be adopted by their successors towards 
the king of Acbeen ; and this was met by the 
plenipotentiaries of the king of the Nether- 
lands in a spirit of cordiality and tolerance. 
The chief town, Acbeen, is situate on a river 
about a league from the sea. The port is but 
indifferent. The number of houses, wh-^eh are 
of rude construction, ia estimated at 8,000. 
Lat. 6^ 85', long. 96® 46'. 

ACHERA, or UCHRA, in the British 
district of Furruckabad, Lieut. -Gov, N. W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the 
cantonment of Alligurh to that of FuUehgurh, 
and twentv-two miles west of the latter. Lat. 
27^ 26', long. TO'' 22'. 

ACHORA. — A town in the native state of 
Kashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, dis- 
t-'int north from Sirinagur thirty -eight miles. 
84^36', long. 74® 60'. 

ADAM'S BRIDGE. — A narrow ridge of 
sand, nearly closing the Gulf of Manaar ou 
the north and north-east. Its western extre- 
mity joins the eastern point or the island of 
Rameewarara, near the continent of India ; its 
eastern extremity joins the eastern point of 
the island of Manaar, lying near the coast of 
Ceylon ; and its length is about thirty miles, 
the direction bting from south-east to north- 
west, It is partly above and partly below 
water; but when covered, baa now' here, it is 
said, above three or four feet of water, even 
at high tides. It is by the Brahmins called 
the Bridge of Rama, as along it, according to 
their mythology, Rama, the renowned deity 
and king of Oude, aided by Hanuman with 
his host of monkeys, marched, when invading 
Ceylon, to take vengeance on Ravana, the 
demon giant, who had carried o3’hi8 wife Bita. 
Lat, 9'’ 6', long. 79® 30'. 

ADAM’S ISLAND, off the coast of Arra- 
can, situate between the islands of Amherst 
and Paget, and ten miles from the mainland. 
Lat. 18® 45', long. 94® 4',. 

ADANADA, in the British district of Ma- 
labar, presidency of Madras, the residence of 
the Alvangheri Tamburacul, or chief of the 
Namburis, — a Brahminicai class of which some 
account will be found under the article Mala- 
bar. Distance from Calicut, S.E,, thirty -five 
miles. Lat. 10® 64', long. 76° 5'. 

ADDALUR, in the British district of Coim- 
batoor, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Trichinopoly to Seringapatam, 
ninety-two miles north-west of the former. 
Lat. 11® 25', long, 77® 34'. 


ADDANKT, in the British district of Nel- 
lore, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Ongole to Hyderabad, twenty-six 
miles north of the former. Lat. 15® 62', long. 
80®. 

ADDAR, in the British district of Chota 
Nagpoor, Lieut. -Gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Chaibassa to Palamow, forty-seven 
miles south-east of the latter. Lat. 23® 20', 
long. 84® 80'. 

ADDOOE. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, under the political superintendence of 
the presidency of Bombay, distant east from 
Bhooj fifty miles. Lat. 23® 23', long. 70® 29'. 

ADDUMDIDGEE, in the British district 
of Bograh, Lieut. “Gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Ihibna to Dinajepoor, fifty- 
nine miles north of the former. Lat, 24 ’49', 
long. 89® 2'- 

ADEN. — A town and seaport of Arabia 
Felix, in the province of Yemen, and inclnde<l 
among the po88e8si('>n8 governed by the East- 
India Company. The territc»ry of Aden con- 
sists of a mountainous peninsula, connecttul 
with the mainland by a narrow isthmus of 
sand, which is nearly covered at high water, 
spring tides. The town is situate on the 
eastern shore, and surrounded by an amphi- 
theatre of lofty mountains. Opposite to, and 
commanding the town, is the island of Becrah, 
1,290 yards in length by 700 in breadth. The 
gfafiogical fonnation of Aden is of igneous 
origin,, the whole peninsula being little more 
than a huge mass of volcanic rocks. Aden haa 
been not inappropriately styled the “ Eye of 
Yemen, ’’and, from its position, it may be justly 
regarded as the key to the Red Sea. Its har- 
bour is represented as the finest in Arabia. 
Binco its poBse.snion by the British, the port 
has been declared free, and no customs-duties 
are now levieti there. Its trade is steatlily in- 
creasing, and under British management the 
settlement bids fair to regain its former pros- 
perity, and to surpass m the extent of its com- 
merce any of the ports of the Red Se^ Asa 
military poet of great strength, an admirable 
harbour for steamers, a dep6t for coals, or as the 
entrepot for an extensive commerce, it has no 
rival. A brief sketch of the incidents which led 
to its occupation by the British may not prove 
uninteresting. In January, 1837, a Madras 
ship, sailing under British colours, was wrecked 
on the coast of A.deii. The inhabitants of the 
town plundered the vessel, and refused to land 
the crew, or to supply them with provisions ; 
in consequence of which several perished. 
Such as succeeded in reaching the shore were 
robbed, and some Mabomedan ladies, bound 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, suffered brutal in- 
dignities. The government of Bombay felt 
bound not merely to demand redress for the 
outrage, but to take such further precautions 
as should preclude the recurrence of similar 
enormities. Captain Haines, of the Indian 
navy, was accordingly deputed to Aden, and 
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obtained from ibe sultan an anaranoe of repv 
ration for the plunder of the vease], and, more' 
over, a formal consent to the transfer of the 
peninsula to the British, in conmderatioii of an 
annual stipend. But ^fore the trea^ could 
be signed, or the promise of compenBation 
confirmed, a plot had been formed bj the sol- 
tan’s son for the seizure, at the parting inter- 
view, of the person and papers of the British 
agent. Intelligence of the meditated treachery 
being conveyed to the British, the interriew 
was evaded. After the lapse of a few monthly 
Captain Haines reappeiuned before Aden, 
authorized by his government to enforce the 
completion of the stipulated arrangement. He 
forthwith addressed the saltan, demanding the 
fulfilment of the contract ; but his reqnuitioa 
was met on the part of the sultan's son by 
language and conduct the most violent and 
insulting. am,'* so writes the young sol- 
tan, ''above you and above my fether. If 
you come to the gate, I will permit yon to 
enter, and then be upon your bead: this is 
the law of the Bedouins.** It was obvious that 
further negotiation must prove futile. The 
place wcs attacked by a combined naval and 
military force, commanded by Obtain Smith, 
jB.N., and Major Bailie, of the Bwbay army, 
and captured on the 17th January, 1849, with 
trifling loss on the part of the victors. A line 
of works has been thrown across the isthmus, 
for defence against any attack from the Arabs. 
The ramparts are about thirty feet high, with 
ample flanking defences, connecUug together 
the spurs of the heights of Aden, which pro- 
ject forward on the isthmus, and are scarped 
to an equal height with the ramparts. These 
defences form a position which is considered to 
be unassailable by a native force. Lat. 12^ 45', 
long. 45® 3*. 

ADJUMPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of M 3 r 8 ore, under the adminutration and con- 
trol of the government of India, distant north- 
west from Heringapatam 103 miles. I<at. 18'*4fi*, 
long. 76® 2'. 

AD JUNTA, is Hyderabad, or the tenitory 
of the Nizam, a decayed town on the southern 
declivity of a pass over the mountains fcMming 
the southern boundary of the valley oi the 
Taptee, or province of Oandeish. On the 
northern slope of the pass towards OandeMh, 
in a deep glen penetrating the inmost reoasMS 
of the mountain, is an extensive group of 
cavern -temples, the most elaborately and skil- 
fully executed of any yet explored in India. 
Twenty-seven of them have been snrv we d, 
and ascertained to have been intended fer Bod- 
dhist purposes, either of worship or ssoeiioism. 
They are generally spacioiifi, hewn with inde- 
fatigable toil in the solid rock of amygdaloid, 
and decorated on the inside with a vast pro- 
fusion of Buddhistic sculptures or paintings. 
These generally represent, in brilliant colours 
in fresco, gay and festive scenes and sulyects, 
apparently marriage proceerions, or joyous 
domestic incidents, in whidi beautifril female 


figor^ are depicted, with complexions as fear 
as those of Europeans. These specimens of 
art exhilnt perfect deoomm, and are unpolluted 
by Uie revolting grossness and obscenity so 
prominently obtruded in Brahminical works of 
similar desmption. Captain GiU, an o 6 k 9 er of 
the Madres establishment, has b^n for some 
time employed by the government in taking 
copies of the paintings, several of which have 
hem transmitted to the Museum of t^ Bast- 
India Company in London. These cave-tempieo 
are exeavi^ed in the fiioe of a cliff about 900 
feet high, and the aeries of openings extends 
along the front of the precipice lor the length 
of ahont 500 yards. Adjunta is distant frofu 
Aurnngabad, K.E., 55 miles ; Ahmednuggur, 
K.E., 122 ; Poona, N.E., 190 ; Bombay, N.E., 
222, Lat. 20® 32'. long. 75® 49*. 


ADJTGURH, in Bandlecund, a hill Ibrt on 
an isolated summit at the north-western edge 
of the Bindachal plateau, and separated from 
its brow by a narrow but very deep and im- 
passable ravine. Granite forms the great 
body of Adjygnrh, presenting all round a per- 
pendicular frice of rock to the height of between 
thirty and fifty feet, and constitutiim a natural 
barrier of defence. North-east of this, and 
separated from it by a deep ravine, is the hill 
of Bihonta, of nearly equad elevation, having 
on its summit a plateau, which, though of a 
smaller area, afford space for the formatioo of 
batteries in position to act effectually against 
the fortress on the principal hill, the whole 
summit of which, a^ut a mile in circuit, is 
inclosed by a rampart running round the bold 
brow of the rock. Within the inclosure are 
two great masses of ruins of temples, resem 
bimg in architectural character those of South- 
ern India, and covered with most intricate and 
^aborate sculptures. The whole surface ox the 
plateau is overspread with shattered images 
and fragments of fine carvings in stone, the 
sound sj^ durable (baracter of which material 
defies the prolonged action of the mountain 
air ; and the carving, though overspread by a 
minute black lichen, being as sharp as when 
first chiselled. The tem|Mes are built of the 
same materials, viz. greywacke, and of similar 
proportions. On the northern declivity of the 
hill, and within the defences of the gate of the 
fer^ is a natural well, or chasm, in the rock, 
filled with water ; the depth is unascertained, 
but it is said to be several hundred feek There 


are two ways firom the plain to the summit. 
One is k footpath ascending obliquely up the 
eastern declivity ; the other, a difficult ro^ up 
the northern ride. From the spot where the 
extreme steepness bars feriher prepress with- 
out artificial asristance, the ascent is continued 


W rast flights of stairs fermed in the rodk 
Ibe way on the north side is flanked by five 
gateways, ritnate in succession one above the 
other ; that on the east side by four. Adjy- 
gurh seems to find no place in the history of 
India till towards the close of the eightesmth 
century, when it was wrested from a Bondela 
3 
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dhie( mmed Baklii bj Ati Babadiir, a mantXfor the whole) of an annnel tribate of 
demndant from an ill^timate^brancb of the 7,7w rapeea. Bohhi i^ngh waa anooeeded, 
hanm eff Uie Peiahwa. fihninaheer Bahadur, in lB87> by b*ia aon MaiSio Singh, on the 
hii aon and aneoeaaor, appeara to have acceded ooohrrenee of whoae death without iaane, aome 
in 1808 to the oeanon n^e W the Peiahwa, afteiwarda, an attempt waa made by the 
cfparfa friPBmiddkmnd to the ^at- India Com< Widow of the deoeaaed prince to reaiat the 
paaqr, and to have aent an order to the Mah- anooeaaion of hia brother, but without effiact. 
lalla commandant of Adjyghur for the eyacua-' ^warda the doae of the year 1858, a youth of 
don that place ; a Britim force being at the thirtemi yeara of age auooeeded to the throne, 
mae toe dea p atehed to take poaaeaaion. Thia Two yeara afierwarda the minor died 

iirae^ after lenelliiig a fierce attack from the without a lineal heir fay birth or adoption, and 
troope ef liodimnn Singh Dowa, a neighbour- the queatioii as to the dtooaal of to territory 
ing aemindar, arrived before Adjygbur ; but ia under oouaideratiou. nefiunily are Hindoo 
the kilh^dar relhaed to relinqnuS poaaeaaion (Bimdela Baipoota). The territory, wfodi ia 
en aa p t on to reoripi of 18,000 mpeea, to to- eatimated to hare an area of 840 aquare milee, 
c ha rg e amara of pay. It waa agreed to ia bounded on the north by the natire atate of 
adram thia amn, but Luchmun l^ngb Bowa Cbnrkaree and the Britiah diatriet of Banda ; 
priaatafy making an offer of 18,000 rupeea, aonth and east by tbe native atate of Pnnnah, 
the killadar permitted him to enter, and tbe and weat hy Chutterpore. It extenda from 
Britiah dalatoient waa oblij^ to reto from lat: 24*" 47' to 25*^6', and from long. 80* S' to 
toplaea. Inolimnn Singh Bowa retained poo- 80** 81'.'' In 1882 it waa ataied to contain 808 
ooMfoo of Ida pnwhaaa rill the be^nning of villageB, and a popolarion of 45,000. The 
1800, whenAdjjahurwaainveatedbyaatrong lateat aooounta give the revenue at 825,000 
Brithdi Ibtpe unto lieotenaat-Colonel Mar- rupeea, or 82,500/. The militaiy force in 1847 
rindeH . Pravioualy, on the 22nd nf January, oonaiaied of 200 cavalry. 1.200 infrntry, and 
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to atop and hig^ hill of Begcwli, aitnate eighteen arrilleiymen. Politically,' Adjygurh 
eight aBile a norih-weat of Adjygurh, airongly ia one of the atatea eonneoted with &e ad- 
fortified and gairiaoined ^ 5^ choaeu men, miniatration of the agent of to lientenant- 
waa atormed by the Britiah, who, however, governor of tbe Nortb-Weet Provincea. The 
met with an ebarinate reaiatanoe, having reridence of to rajah ia at Kanahah, a town 
twenty-eight of their number killed, and 115 at the northern beae of to hill of A^gurb. 
wounded. Of to defendera about aixty were Tbe population of tlda town ia eatimated at 
killed, many wounded, and the remainder fied. 5,000, and it ia a neat, rfgpDlarly‘‘b^4 plaoe^ 
to 7th of Pebruaiy, the hill of Bfiiontab, faint aulijeot to virulent m^ria. Thia great 
■tuate inunedlatel^ north of Adjygbur, waa evil ia not, however, found on the plateau on 
atenned by tbe Bntirii ; and strong batteries the aummi^ which baa been proved to be a 
b ring formed ou oommandinff pointa, such im- remarkably healthy station. According to 
prmaion waa made on to dtonces of the fort, barometri^ obaeivariona, the mean elevation 
that laudunun Singh Bowa surrendered the of the plateau on the anmmit ia 1,840 fret 
place on conation of receiving an equivalent above the sea, 380 above the town at ita baae^ 
in lands in to pkun. In the following June^ or to general level of the surrounding country. 
Imchmun Sing^ Bowa aecretij, and without Diataaoe of the town of Adiygfanr 8. from 
aorioe, repai^ to Calcutta ; and the autho- Banda, forty-seven miles ; S. W. from Alfoha- 
rito at Adjygurh, alarmed at the meaahre, bad, 180 ; N.W. from Calcutta, by Allahabad, 
determiiied to remove into to fort his fionilv, 825. Lat. 24* 52', long. 80* 20*. 

tofi^nato to fo^y, ento^ t^ detcribed by to biatoriaa as 

wh«i idl tbe women, children, and 5”^"*®*. 

th. dd mm. iSSTwer. ftSnd with their 

thraataent. Aa thoae who watched withont Tt 

bad aotlieard ai^ lunae^ it ia idain that the “* m^^dn^ 

aaiSnen had made no reemtanoe. On the 

•atgeetto of this territory by to arms of to ^ ^ 

Britirii, tlie legitimate raji^ Bnkht £Ungb, **** fr**® 

rtUdmd himl2& to the and 

the tnt Bwtanoe, a monqr allowance fin- N.W-, 

^ whidhi was snbeequmitly super- “®8® • ^ 

% e mnant <rf Adjygurh. On the ABRAMPATAM, in the British district of 
reooyeiy of tine portion of couotry possessed Tanjore, preridenc^ of Madras, a town on the 
by Isidbmun Bingh Bowa, that also was coast of Falk Straits, thirty-four miles west of 
gmiried to Bnkht Sii^h, subject to the pay- Point Calimere, Lat. 10® 22*, long. 79* 27'. 

4 
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AbiTMPOOR, In the Britisli district of 
Anmgiiiii, Lieiit.-Goy. N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route fi-om Ghftseepoor to Goruck- 
poor, forty-three miles north of the former. 
Let. 26* l(f, long. 88* 41'. 

ADUSmiALLI, in the British district of 
Gontocnr, presidency of Madrtis, a town on the 
route Ir^ Ongole to Gnntoor, twenty-three 
miles south-west of the latter. I<at. 16* 2', 
long. 80* 21'. 

ADWAN'NY.--See Adoki. 

AENG. — ^A village of Arracan, situate on 
the left bank of the river bearing the same 
name, and forty-five miles from its month. It 
was formeily a place of some importance on 
aooonnt ofthe trade between Ava and Arraoan, 
and is represented to have been of considerable 
sise ; at the period of Pemberton's visit, how- 
ever, it contained only 150 houses, built of 
bamboo, and constructed in the manner 
usually adopted by the Mugh3, — ^that of raising 
them on JpHos two or three feet from the 
ground. The population, taking on an avera^ 
five persona to each house, woum amount omy 
to 750 souls. The inhabitants consist of 
Mughs and Burmese. The neighbouring 
country is fertile, and the plains in its vicinity 
afford good crops of ^^in. During the spring 
tides the river is naingable as &r as the village, 
and at other tides wi&in a few miles of it, and 
then the cargoes are transferred from the 
larger boats to the smaller craft, which convey 
the goods to the town. This place is celebrated 
as being the commencement of the great route 
over the Yoomadoung mountains to Ava, and 
which derives its appellation from this circnm- 
stanoe. At first theToute lies through a very 
level and fertile country, but the scenery is 
soon chsnged, and it proceeds over a succession 
of low hills till it reaches the village of 
Sarowah, situate fifteen miles from Aeng. 
During this part of the route it crosses the 
Aeng river several times : when not ferdable, 
the river is passed by wooden bridges. From 
Sarowah, which place is ^7 feet above the 
tea^ commences tne ascent of the pass. For 
the first few miles it is gradual, but the last 
mile or two is excessively steep, and the path 
is oondneted in a zigaag manner to the summit. 
This part of the road passes through much 
forest and thidc jnngle ; about half-way there 
is a stream veiy conveniently situated, but the 
deficiency of water in most places is very great. 
The stockade of Narienmn is situate on the 
summit of the pass. It had been strengthened 
by the Burmese during the war of 1852, and 
was deemed impregnable. The remov^ of 
the British battalion from the vicinity had, 
however, induced its occupants to relax from 
their aocnstomed vigilance, and on the 7th of 
January, 1853, a small force, under the oom- 
maod of Captains Nuttall and Sunderland, 
succeeded in capturing the forrification by 
surprise. The mstance of the summit from 
Sarowah is eighteen miles, and tho ascent 


being 4,517 feet, the average rise is 250 feet 
in the mile. The altitude of Nariengain is 
4,664 feet above the sea, and is stated by all 
travellers of this route to command a most 
beautiful and extraordinary view. It is thus 
described by one: — “ Here a most splendid 
panorama presented itself ; for on one side, at 
a distance perhaps of sixty miles, like a re- 
flector, interspersed by numerous blemishes, 
lay the bay of Combermere, with all its con- 
nected estuaries, resembling streaks of silver 
on an emerald ground ; above and about us 
rolled vast volumes of murky clouds, obedient 
to the sightless couriers of the air, ever and 
anon unveiling the mountainous region below 
to our wondering gp&ze.*' The most difficult 
portion of the pass is the descent on the 
eastern side of the mountain, which is much 
steeper than the other. The distance to 
Kheng Khyong, the next halting- place, is 
eight miles, and the descent being 3,777 feet, 
the average declination is 472 feet in the mile. 
The second division of the route extends to 
Maphe Myoo, following generally the course 
of the Man river, which it crosses many times. 
This stream, even in the season of inundation, 
is generally fordable at the place where crossed. 
Obstacles in the shape of boulders of rock at 
times present themselves, but do not create 
much diffi^^ulty. After passing the village of 
Dho, whicii is situate at the foot of the pass, 
the remainder of the road to Maphe Myoo 
runs through an open and well-cultivated 
country. This village has been justly 
designated as the “ key to the whole position.’* 
From Maphe Myoo the route proceeds over a 
thickly- wooded country, and passes through 
several small villages to Tsedo, a distance of 
sixteen miles, where it separates, one branch 
running in a south-easterly direction to the 
village of Memboo, on the Irnwaddy river, a 
distance of twenty-two miles ; and the other 
forty-six miles, over a fertile and highly-cul- 
tivated country, to Shembegwen Ghaut. This 
route is by far the best of those between Ava 
and Arracan, and a considerable ti*ade was 
carried on by means of it. It was not 
traversed by foreigners, at least till the end of 
the first Burmese war ; and the first persons 
who crossed it were the officers and men from 
a detachment of Sir Archibald Campbell’s 
army, under Captain Ross, in March, 1826, 
who effected the journey from Shembegwen 
Ghaut to Aeng, a distance of 125 miles, in 
eleven days. Since that, several others have 
accomplished it ; among whom was Mr. Pem- 
berton, whose account of it has generally been 
followed in the above narration. The village 
of Aeng is situate in lat. 19* 49', long. 94* 9'. 

AENG RIVER. — A river of Arracan, 
which rises in the central ridge of the Yoo- 
madoung mountains, in about lat. 20* 2', long. 
94* 15', and after flowing, principally in a 
southerly direction, a distance of about sixty 
miles, discharges itself into Combermere Bay, 
fifteen miles east of Khyouk Phyoo. 
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AFGHANISTAN, the name given to the 
northern portion of the region lying between 
India and Persia. This country being situate 
beyond the continent of India,' no notice of it 
in this work can be properly required, although 
political relations subsist between its ruler and 
those of the British empire in the East. It 
inay, however, be desirable to give a brief 
sketch of its history, brought down to the 
period of its invasion and subsequent abandon- 
ment by the British. The dominant jwwer in 
Afghanistan in later times has been exercised 
by the tribe of l)ooranee§. Ahmed Shah, the 
founder of their government, after experiencing 
many vicissitudes in contests with the Persians 
.*vnd his own countrymen, procured himself to 
be crowned at Kandahar in the year 1747 t at 
his death, the dominions which acknowledged 
bis sovereignty extended from the west of 
Khorassan to Sirliind, and from the Oxus to 
the sea. His son and successor, Timur Shah, 
seems to have had no desire as to empire 
beyond that of preserving the dominions which 
be inherited. He did not succeed even in 
this limited object of ambition, having suffered 
from the encroachments of the king of Bokhara, 
against whom he was ultimately induced to 
march with an immense army. This move- 
ment, however, produced only a peace, by 
which that prince was allowed to retain all 
the fruits of his aggressions. By Timur the 
chief seat of government was removed to 
Kabool. He was succeeded by Zemaun Shah, 
a younger son, who repe/it^ly threatened 
India with invasion, the last time in the year 
1 800, when his design was arrested by appre- 
hensions for the safety of his own dominions 
on the west. He was finally compelled to 
yield to his elder brother, Mahmood, by 
whom, in accordance with Asi.atic precedent, 
he was imprisoned and deprived of sight. 
Zemaun Shah had inflicted the like penalties 
on his elder brother, Hoomayon. Mahmood 
did not enjoy his success undisturbed. His 
possession of the throne was contested by 
another brotlier, named Shoojah-ool-Moolk, 
and after a severe struggle the latter became 
master of the prize in dispute, and of the per 
son of his rival. On this occasion Shoojah-ool- 
Moolk exercised unusual clemency. He im- 
prisoned his brother, but he spared his sight. 
Tl)is humanity was but ill rewarded. In the 
course of the intrigues and convulsions which 
marked the reign of Shoojab, in common with 
all eastern princes, Mahmood obtained his 
freedom, and reappeared in aims against hisi 
competitor. The result was disastrous to 
Shot>jah, who fled to Lahore, where he was 
confined and plundered by Bunjeet Singh. He 
ultimately escaped, and found a retreat in the 
British territory. Mahmood owed his success 
to the talents of his vizier, Futteh Khan ; but 
Kamram, the son of Mahmood, having taken 
au aversion to the minister, prevailed on his 
father to imprison him and put out his eyes. 
Eventually Futteh Khan was murdered with 
great cruelty. This treatment of the viz’‘er 


laid the foundation of another revolution, in 
which the brothers of that personage were the 
chief actors. Mahmood Bed to Herat, where 
he died, and was succeeded in the portion of 
authority which he had been able to retain by 
his son Kamram. The rest of the country 
passed into the hands of the brothers of Futteh 
Singh, the most able and active of them being 
Host Mahomed Khan. Shoojah made two 
attempts to recover his lost throne, but failed, 
and was compelled again to seek refuge beyond 
the limits of the dominions which he claimed. 
About the year 1837, the conduct of certain 
agents of Russia in the countries lying to the 
westward of India, excited the apprehensions 
of the British government. It was con- 
sequently desired to establish an alliance with 
the ruling powers of Afghanistan, and over- 
tures were made to Dost Mahomed Khan. 
Tliey failed : the attention of the British 
authorities was then turned to the exiled 
prince Shah Shoojah, and an expedition from 
British India on a lai-ge scale was prepared for 
the puipose of restoring him to the throne 
from which he had been expelled. At this 
time Dost Mahomed lield Kabool and a con- 
siderable portion of the Huzareh country. The 
three brothers of Dost Mahomed, Kohen Dil 
Khan, Rehem Dil Khan, and Meher Dil Khan, 
held Kandahar with the surrounding country. 
Herat, the fourth subdivision of Afghanistan, 
continued to be held by Kamram. The 
British force destined to act in Scinde and 
Afghanistan was furnished partly from Bengal, 
partly from Bombay, and consisted of 28,350 
men. These were to be aided by a Sikh force 
amounting to 6,000, and by a foice nominally 
assigned to the Sbazadah (Shoojah ’s eldest 
son), of 4,000 ; while a Sikh army of observa- 
tion, amounting to 15,000, was to assemble in 
Peshawur. The chief command was held by 
Sir John Keane, commander-in-chief of the 
army under the presidency of Bombay. The 
march of the invading force was attended by 
many diJOflculties and privations, hot it was 
successfully pursued to Kandahar, where, on 
the 8th of May, 1839, Shah Shoojah was 
solemnly enthroned. On the 21st of the same 
month, the British army was before Ghuznee ; 

^ on the 2drd the gates of that place were blown 
in, and the fortress successfully stormed. On 
the 7th of August the victors entered the city 
of Kabool (Dost Mahomed having previously 
quitted it), and the war was regarded as at an 
end. A few months dispelled this illusion. 
The British troops, though engaged in main- 
taining the throne of the prince, who from the 
chief city of eastern Afghanistan claimed to 
exercise the power of a sovereign, found that 
they were virtually in an enemy’s country. 
The wild tribes manifested the most inveterate 
hostility ; and the 2nd of November, 1841, was 
signalized by a fearful outbreak at Kabool, in 
which several distinguished British officers 
were massacred. Among them was Colonel 
Sir Alexander Burnes. From that time the 
situatio 1 of a British force at Kabool was 
0 
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one of continued danger and suffering. Akbar 
Khan, son of Dost Mahomed Khan, arrived 
to co-operate with the desiverate bands pre- 
viously engaged against them ; and late in the 
month of December, Sir William Macnaghten, 
envoy in Afghanistan, unfortunately agreed 
to hold a conference with him. At this meet- 
ing the British representative and several 
officers were treacherously murdered. A con- 
vention, under which the British were to 
evacuate Afghanistan, was subsequently con- 
cluded : in the belief that its terms would be 
observed, the remnant of the army began to 
move. They were attacked on the road, ex- 
posed to miserable hardships from cold, hunger, 
and fatigue, as well as from the annoyances of 
the enemy, into whose hands many fell, some 
as ordinary prisoners, others (including the 
high-minded Lady Sale and several of her 
countrywomen) by an-angement with Akbar 
Khan. The remainder pushed on for Jelala- 
bad, which was held by Sir Robert Sale ; but 
only one European (Dr, Bryden, of the Bengal 
army), and four or five natives succeeded in 
reaching it. Such was the fate of a force 
which, about two months before, numbered 
5,000 figliting men, with an array of camp- 
followers more than three times as many. 
Other disasters followed, and Ghuznee, so 
recently and so brilliantly won, returned by 
Rurremler into the hands of the enemy. The 
course of events thus direful to the British 
army was not less so to the prince in whose 
behalf it was engaged. Shah Shoojah met the 
fate which had overtaken so many of his 
English supporters, and died by the hands of 
assattsins. Gloomy as were now the fortune 
and prospects of the British in Afghanistan, 
the darkness was relieved by many displays of 
brilliant and successful valour. General Nott 
at K andahar, and Sir Robert Sale at J elalabad, 
must bo especially named as having nobly 
maintained the honour and interests of their 
country. Preparations were also in progress 
for vindicating them on a larger scale, before 
finally abandoning a spot where so much of 
treachery had been encountered, and so much 
of disaster incurred. A force of 12,000 men 
was assembled under Genei'al Pollock, and 
this anny, having successfully advanced 
through tlie Khyber Pass, joined the force 
under Sir Robert Sale at J elalabad. General 
J^ollock subsequently advanced towards Ka- 
bool ; he was joined by the army under 
General Nott from Kandahar, and on the 35th 
of September, 1842, the British national 
anthem, pealed forth by the band .of her 
Majesty's 9th foot, with three vociferous 
cheers from the soldiery, marked the elevation 
of the British colours upon the spot from 
which they had not long before been driven 
under circumstances of treachery and mur- 
derous crueltjr. One of the most gratifying 
results of this success was the rescue of the 
European prisoners from the hands of Akbar 
Khan. Tt was not intended to retain pos- 
session of Kabool, and after destroying the 


fort, the magnificent bazaar, the principal 
mosque, and some other buildings, the British 
army withdrew, leaving Afghanistan to the 
anarchy which it seemed destined long to 
endure. Dost Mahomed Khan had sur- 
rendered in the course of the war, and it was 
apparently intended to keep him permanently 
under surveillance within the British do- 
minions ; but on the abandonment of Afghan- 
[istan he was set at liberty. Overtures, at a 
subsequent period, were made by the Dost, 

! soliciting the establishment of amicable rela- 
jtions with the British, which were met in a 
friendly spirit by the Indian Government, and 
! resulted in the conclusion of a treaty of alliance 
j with the ruler of Kabool. The treaty bears 
date the 30th March, 1855. 

AFZULPOOR. — A town in one of tho 
sequestrated districts of the native state of 
Hyderabad, or dorninlons of the Nizam, dis- 
tant west from Hyderabad 141 miles. Lat. 

3 7“ 11', long. 76^ 26'. 

AGAI, in the district of Sultanpoor, ter- 
ritory of Oude, a village eleven miles nortli- 
west of Sultanpoor cantonment, and eighty 
south-east of Lucknow. Population 400, all 
Hindoos. Lat. 26'' 20', long. 81" 57'. 

AGAPOOR, in the jaghire of Kampoor, 
in Rohilcund, a village on tho route from 
Bareilly to Moradabad, and sixteen miles 
south-east of the latter, Lat. 28‘' 47', long. 
79" 3'. 

AGAWALLEE. — A town in tlie native 
state of Dewas, in Malwa, distant north from 
Oogein thirty-ono miles. Lat. 23" 35', long. 
75" 36'. 

AGHAGANJ, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a village close to the e.*vstern 
frontier, towards the British district of Go- 
ruckpoor. Population 200, Lat. 26" 24', 
long. 82" 50'. 

AGLAR, a small river of Gurwhal, rises 
on the northern declivity of the Surkanda 
Peak, and alxmt lat. 30" 32', long. 78" 23', 
at an elevation of 7,130 feet above the sea. 
It flows rapidly to the westward through a 
deep and narrow valley, and after a course 
of about twenty- three miles, falls into tho 
Jumna on tho left side, in lat. 30" 35', long. 
78" 3'. 

AGNEAPITLLEE.-~A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant 
north-east from Hyderabad 155 miles. Lat. 
18" 5', long. 80" 46'. 

AGOADA. — A town in the Portuguese 
territory of Goa. It is situated on the sea- 
coast, at the entrance of the river leading to 
the town of Goa, in lat. 15" 30', long. 73" 50'. 

AGOREE, in the British district of Mir- 
zapore, a town on the right or south bank of 
the river Sone. The town contains some re- 
markable Hindu temples, fine views of which 
are given in Daniell’s “ Oriental Scenery.” 
Distance forty-eight miles south-east of Mir- 
zapore. Ijut. 24" 32', long. 83“ 1', 
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AGOUTUH, in tbe British district of Boo- 1 
lundshuhur, Lieut. -Gov. N.W. Provinces, a| 
town on tlie route from Boolundshuhur to 
Muzufumugur, situate nine miles north of the 
former. Lat. 28® 31', long. 77" BT. 

AGRA. — A British district within the 
limits of the Lieut.-Gov. N.W. Provinces, 
and denominated from the ' city of the same 
name. It is bounded on the north by the 
British district of Muttra ; on the east, by the i 
British districts of Mynpooree and Etawa; 
on the south, by the territories of Dholpore 
and Gwalior ; and on the west, by the terri- 
tory of Bhurtpore. It lies between lat. 26® 
46'— 27" 24', long. 77" 29'— 78" 65' ; is ei^ty- 
five miles in length from east to west, and 
thirty-eight in breadth. Its area comprises 
1,864 square miles. The elevation above the 
sea of the average water-line of the J umna at 
Agra might be estimated at about 650 feet, 
and it is probable that, with the exception of 
the summits of the sandstone hills at Futteh- 
pore Sikri, no spot in the district has an eleva- 
tion much exceeding 700 feet. The district, 
though bounded and intersected by several 
noble rivers, suffers on the whole from the 
want of water. Neither the Chumbul, flowing 
along the frontier in a depressed channel, beset 
with deep and difficult ravines, nor the scanty 
and uncertain torrents of liajpootana, are 
much available for irrigation, while the channel 
of the Jumna is much too deep to allow water 
to be profitably raised and distributed over 
the surface of the adjacent country. The 
elevated banks of the Jumna are generally 
thinly peopled, and barren, or scantily culti- 
vated. The soil is sandy, and its arid cha- 
racter, as well as that of the climate, indicated 
by the natural produce, consisting of a species 
of tamarisk, mimosa, capparis, and tamarind. 
The water of the wells is fre<iiiently brackish ; 
in some the contamination is but slight, in 
others so considerable as to render the water 
deleterious. In some seasons the rains have 
nearly failed, and in 1837'38 so completely as 
to produce famine to an appalling extent. 
Much of the aridity no doubt results from 
the neglect or wilful destruction of those 
noble works constructed by the early princes 
of the Timurian dynasty, for pui^ioses of 
iirigation. The existence of 1 . 1 vast tank, 
above twenty miles in circumference, which 
Akbar constructed at Futtehjjore Sikri, can 
now be traced only in the scattered ruins of 
the embankment. The most iiu|iortant ol^cct 
presented to the geologist in this district is the 
well-marked earl^ sandsb^ne of the hills of 
Futtehpore Sikri, on the western frontier. 
They are thus described by Voysey, in the 
fifteenth volume of tbe As. lies. — “On the 
Building Stones and Mosaic of Agra:” — 
** This low range runs in a nearly north-east 
and south-west direction, and the dip of the 
strata, which are very distinct, varies from 
an angle of 25" to 50", nearly at right angles 
to the direction of the hill, in a south-south- 


westerly direction. It is remarikable that m 
range of hill% south of Fnitehpoor, of the 
same rodk, dips in a oontraiy &«ctioii, the 
precipitous &oe being to the southward, and 
the dip to the northward.** The fort of Agr% 
the mausoleum of Akbar, the great moseme^ 
and a considerable proportion of ihe Tij 
Mahal, are built of this stone, though it is of 
a disagreeable brick-colour, and but of indif- 
ferent quality for the purposes of masomy, 
decomposing very readily, especially some daty 
varieties which contain much nnea and iron. 
The red colour frequently passes into a variety 
of a grey hue, sometimeB abruptly, sometimes 
gradually ; and a considerable quantity of the 
hitter variety has been used in erecting the 
edifices of ^tgra. The climate has a wide 
range of temperature. In mid-winter the 
night frosts and hailstonns sometimes cut off 
or check the cotton crop, which is the only 
I commercial crop of importanoe, occupying, on 
an avera^ a tenth of the cultivable area, 
llie population, according to census 1852, con- 
sisted of 572,226 Hindoos agricultural; 823,812 
Hindoos not agricultural ; ^,072 Mahomedans 
and others not Hindoo, belonguig to the agri- 
cultural class ; and 80,851 non-agricultn^ ; 
making a total of 1,001,961, and giving an 
average of 537 persons to each square mile. 
The ^ief routes through the distnet are; — 
1. That from south-east to north-west, from 
Cawn]>ore through Etawa, running in some 
measure parallel to the left bank of the Jumna^ 
which it crosses at Agpa by ferry during the 
rains, and for the rest of the year by a bridge 
of boats ; and then proceeds in nearly the 
same direction to Muttra, and subsequently to 
Delhi. 2. From east to west, from Futteh- 
gurh, by Mynpooree, crossing the Jumna at 
Agra, and thence by Bhurtpore and Jeypoor 
to Ajmere. 3. From north-east to south-west, 
from Bareilly, by Khaaganj, to Agra, crossing 
the Jumna there, and thence carried on to 
Kotah and Neemueb. 4. From south to 
north, from Mhow (the Bombay and Agra 
road) to Agra, and thence continued across tbe 
Jumna to the grand trunk-road from Galcuttr 
at Allyghur. Several lines proceed from 
Agra to various places west and south-west 
of the Jumna, Jumna is also used as a 
channel of transport, communication, and 
travelling, but is ill suited fer the purporo. 
In addition to these rentes, the district is in- 
tersected by the East-lndian Railway. It is 
intimated by Ferishta that the arms of Persia 
had been felt in this part of India previously 
to the time of Alexander, and tmit subse- 
quently no foreign power penetrated so fer 
until Mail mood of Ghuznee, in 191 7, marched 
against Kunnoj, and sacked Muhabun, within 
a few miles of the place where Agra now 
stands. In 1193, Bhahabaddin Mohammad 
Ghori defeated the army of Jaya Chandra, the 
rajah of Kunnoj and Benares, the a^on 
taking place near Agra, and close to Cband- 
war, now called Ferozabad. Biksndar Lodi, 
Afghan sovereign of Delhi, who reigned from 
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1488 to 1517« r^gttding tliiB port of hit domi* 
niooo M of gmt importtaoe, took metstures 
lor ttrengtheniDg hit power in it, and making 
Agra hit readenoe. This prince ended his 
days there. In 1526 the city fell into the 
hands of Baber, but bis bravery, military 
talents, and resonroet were put to the test in 
overpowering the obstinate resistanoe of the 
A%haa popnlation of the oonntry, who snbse- 
qnenily, imder Shore Shah, snooeeded in de- 
throning his son and sncoessor Hnmayon. 
After uie restoration of Hnmayon, his son 
Akbar recovered the country about Agra in 
1558, forced the mtv, and in a great measnre 
made it 'the seat of government, until that 
distinction was transferred to B^i by An- 
mngzebe, in 1658. On the dismemberment 
of the empire, consequent on tiie battle of 
Paniput, in 1761, Agra, with its territory, fell 
under the dominion of Jat chief of Bhnri- 
nore, from which power it passed, in 1774, to 
Hujeef Khan, the powerful Yninister of Shah 
Allum. Sobsequmitly to the death of Nujeef 
Khan, Madajee Soindia, the Mshratta chie^ 
seised the territory under colour of a grant 
firom Shah Allum. Dowlut Rao Soindia, the 
nephew and ecoocessor of Madhajee, assigned 
this tract to the French adventurer Perron, 
fer the purpose of supplying resources to 
maintain the large force under his command. 
In 1803, daring the war between the East- 
India O^pany and Scindi^ Agra was held 
for Perron by Hearing, an adventurer of 
Butch descent, who, after a brief show of! 
resistaaoe, surrendered it to General Lake, in 
October of that jear, and it wsjb foraudly 
ceded to the Bridah % the second article of 
the treaty of Seijee Anjenjaum. 


AGRA, a celefarated city, the principal 
place of the British district of the same name, 
is situate on the right bonk of the Jumna, 
here to be crossed by the East-Iudian 
Railway. That river, during the season 
of low water, is dry in .the channel next the 
town; the deeper ohannri, through which 
the entire stream then passes, stretcm^ng under 
the opposite bank, distant nearly half a mile. 
The river spreads most widely opposite the 
fort, and in that part its extreme breadth 
during the rains is about half a mile. A fine 
strand-road, eighfy foet wide, was constructed 
by the labour of the destitute poor during the 
dreadM femine of 1838, and extends about 
two mil es from the cu^m-house nearly to 
the Taj Mahal. Public-spirited natives have 
adorned it with ghauts, or passa^^ of stone 
giving access to &e river, which is much fire- 
quenM for the purposes of bathing and ritual 
Nation. Tho material for the r«ids is kun- 
kur, or calcareous conglomerate, which readily 
settles into a hard and durable surfiiCe. Ilbe 
old walls of the city remain, and mark out a 
extending along the river about four 
mileB in length, with a breadth of three ; and 
as the outline does not much deviate finom the 
Hwtangnlar, the area is about rieven aquare 
o 


miles: but of this not one-half is at present 
occupied. There is one fine wide street, run- 
ning firom the fort in a north-westerly direction, 
and nearly bisecting the city. The houses are 
built chiefiy of red sandstone from the hills of 
Futtehpore Sickree, and many are three or 
I four stories high. Most of the other streets 
are narrow ana irregular, but kept clean. 
“The shops contain very few articles ; many 
of them are small cabins of about eight feet 
square, and contain goods in pn^ortion ” with 
their insignificant dimensions, llie city boasts 
of numerous large structures, memorials of tho 
resources and magnificence of the sovereigns of 
the Timurian dynasty of Hindostan. The 
fort, built by Akbar in the latter part of tho 
sixteenth century, is of an iiTegular form, but 
having for its general outline the sides of a 
scalmie triangle, the base of which, about five 
furlongs in length, extends along the river. 
The south-western side is slightly concave 
towards tho interior, and is about three fur- 
longs in length : the north-western side is in 
like manner concave towards the interior, and 
is about two furlongs in length. The total 
circuit exceeds a mile. In 1803 this place was 
invested by the army of Lord Lake, and after 
some abortive attempts to negotiate, a battery 
of eight eighteen -pounders being completed, 
and together with two enfilading batteries, 
one of four twelve-pounders, the other of two 
and four howitzers, brought to bear on the 
south-east bastion, produced such terrible 
effects, that in the course of a day the Mah- 
ratta force, amounting to between five and 
six thousand men, were compelled to capitulate. 
On that occasion 164 pieces of ordnance were 
taken, and treasure to the amount of 264,000/. 
The buildings most worthy of note within the 
lortress are the palace of Shahjelian, his hall 
of audience, and the Motee Masjid, or Pearl 
Mosque. The palace is small, and contains 
only two chambers of tolerable size. Their 
interior surface is entirely overlaid with Thite 
marble, ornamented with arabesques and 
carvings of flowers. The even surfeces are 
decorated with mosaics, and the columns with 
fillets of yellow or black marble. The parts 
more in ri^ef were enriched with gilding, of 
which some vestiges remain. Adjoining is the 
harem, a suite of small oham^r^ directly 
accessible only through the imperial apar& 
ments. One more highly ornamented than 
the rest is said to have lodged the favourite 
consort of the sovereign. It commands a view 
of tile river, throug^h a screen-work of marble, 
pierced in one pukce by a cannon-ball, dis- 
charged during the siege by the British army. 
Many of the (hambers were refreshed by foun- 
trins which played through orifices in we mo- 
saic pavements. Every practicable contrivance 
was requisite for mitifi^ting the heat, which 
during the sultry months is so great that the 
palace is then uninhabitable for Europeans. 
Here Shahjehan ended his days in a eplendid 
but vigilantiy-fi^rded captivity, to which he 
was oonsigned by his son Aurungzebe. In the 
9 
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court before this building Taveniler saw a bath western nde, however, is used as a mosque, 
forty feet in diameter, hollowed out of one the other having been built entirely for the 
mass of grey stone. Contiguous is Shah- sake of uniformity, ^he Taj Mahal, or actual 
jehan’s audience-ohamber, equal in size to his mausoleum of the imperial couple, is situate 
whole palace. Originally it was inclosed on the north side of the quadrangle, looking 
merely by arcades, oocasionlly hung with tapes- down upon the river. The whole area before 
try. The British authorities have walled up it '*is laid out in square parterres, planted 
the aiuhes, leaving a few openings to serve as with flowers and shrubs in the centre, and 
windows, and thus formed a large room, used with fine trees, chiefly the cypress, all round 
as an arsenal. Although the excessive heat the borders, forming an avenue to every road.” 
during the sultry season prevents Europeans Above the level of this extensive inclosure, 
from permanently inhabiting it, an officer with imd ascended by a noble flight of marble steps, 
a company ol sepoys is daily on duty in the rises the terrace of white marble, on which is 
fort, for the protection of the armory, the me- situate the sepulchral edifice. This temu^ 
dical dep6t, and the treasure belonging to the about 400 feet square, and 60 high, has for its 
coUectorate of the district. Adjacent is the upper surfi^e a platform paved with laiige 
Motee Maqid, or Pearl Mosque, styled so on slabs of the same material with the steps by 
account of its architectural beauty. The ex- which it is reached, highly pmished, and 
tenor is of the red sandstone of which the formed into regular squares, having the seams 
buildings of the fort are generally constructed, marked by narrow streaks of black marble 
but wimin nothing is seen but white marble, neatly inlaid. At each angle of the terraced 
A quadrangular court, having in the midst a platform is a minaret about 100 feet high, 
large basin for ritual ablution, is inclosed on surmounted by a light kiosk or cupola, sup- 
three sides by arcades. On the fourth, facing ported on eight pillars, and commanding a 
the entrance, and raised some steps above the grand view of the Jumna, the surrounffing 
level of the court, is a large vestibule, the roof country, the fort, the ci^, and a ^riking 
of which is supported by a great number of expanse of ruins. The gj^t dome is repre- 
pillara. Above is a terrace, surmounted by a sented to be 70 feet in diameter, and 260 in 
noble dome, and on each side of this is one height, from the foundation of the lower 
similar in shape, but of less size. A large and terrace. It is crowned by two gilt globes, 
elegant kiosk rises at each extremity of this one above the other, a gilt crescent wirmount- 
front, and in the interval between these are ing the whole. The sepulchral apartment in 
seven others, equidistant. The view of the the interior is a regular octagon, each side of 
spectator, completely secluded within the pre- which is twenty-four feet in length. Here 
oncts of this building, rests undisturbed on a repose the remains of the Padshah Shabjehan, 
scene of tranquil solemnity. The interior of and by their side those of his consort Aiji- 
the mosque is of an oblong shape, well proper- mand Banco, sumamed Mumtazi Mahal and 
tioued and highly embelliSied. The celebrated Mumtazi Zemani. The actual tomb or sarco- 
Taj Mahal, or mausoleum of Shahjehan and phagus of the empress is covered with ara- 
his consort Aijimand Banco, sumamed Mum- besques, fanciful mouldings, flowers, and other 
tazi Mahal, is situate on the right bank of the decorations, displaying the exercise of an in- 
Jumna^ outside the city, and about a mile east vention fertile but capricious. Interlaced with 
of the fort, with which it communicates by a the flowers and arabesques are numerous in- 
recently-constructed road. As the intervening scriptions taken from the Koran. The tomb 
ground was covered with ruins of great size of ^ahjeban is a little higher than that of his 
and exoellent workmanship, much labour and consort, and less profusely decorated. These 
cost were required to level the way, it being tombs are within a common inclosure of marble 
frequently neoessaiy to cut it through walls of railing, or lattice-work, of extraordinary lig^ht- 
solid masomy eight or ten feet thick, and so ness. The ceiling is dome-shaped ; over it is 
well cements mat it was found requisite to the spacious apartment under the principal 
blast them with gunpowder. The extreme dome, and around are several corridors and 
outline of the Tiy Mahal is a vast reotai^le smaller apartments. On the floor of the upper 
formed by a great wall of red sandstone. Ae one are two cenotaphs, corresponding to those 
qnadrangle is from east to west 964 feet, and below, and surrounded by a screen-work of 
mom nora to south 829. One of the longer marble six feet high, loaded with elaborate 
faces has a northern aspect, and rises dire(^y wrought mosaics. Above rises the great 
from the river ; its red hue forms a disa^ee- dome, which is so profusely clustered with 
able contrast to the dazzling whiteness of the fruits, flowers, and foliage of the same splendid 
rest of the building. At each extremity of description, as to have the appearance ol a 
this face, but within the quadrangle, and filling blooming bower ; and there can be little doubt 
up its north-eastern and north-western angles that it was intended to convey an idea ol the 
respectively, is a mosque, or at least a building blissful seats of Paradise.” So curious is the 
in the usuu style of such edifices. They are workman ahm of the mosaics said to be, that 
constructed principally of red sandstone, but ''a single flower in the screen around the 
have intermrsed embellishments of white tomte or sarcophagi contains a hundred stones, 
marble, and are each surmounted by three each cut to the exact shape necessary, and 
domes of the seme material. Only that on the highly polished; and in the interior of the 
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ImUding there ere aeTerel hundred flowers, 
each containing a like number of stones,” of 
twelve difierent kinds. Exclusively of the 
materials of the mosaics, the terrace, the 
minarets, and the principal buildings, are 
altogether externally and intewially construct- 
ed of white marble, or at least overlaid with 
it, so that no other is seen. It is represented 
to have been brought from Jeypoor, 130 miles 
to the west, and, as well as the other mate- 
rials, except the sandstone, to have been pre- 
sent^ as tribute. According to Tavernier, 
who had an opportunity of observing the pro- 
gress ofUhe work, 20,000 men were inces- 
santly employed on it for twenty- two years. — 
(See Vojrages, voL iii. p. 94.) To the north- 
east of the city, higher up the river, and on 
the left or opposite side of it, is the Rambagh, 
a sort of pleasure-OTOund, laid out in a style 
eimilar to that in mnt of the Taj MahaL It 
is chiefly remarkable for an antique mausoleum 
of great dimensions and elaborate workman- 
ship, known by the name of Ihe tomb of 
Itimad-ud-daulat. It is, however, now much 
decayed ; and its coating of stone having in 
many places foUen off, the internal structure 
of crude brick and mud appears. Adjoining 
the fort on the north-west, is the Jama Masjid^ 
or Great Mosque, an immense pile of building, 
in general in the same style as that of the 
interior of the fort. Of modern buildings the 
most worthy of note is a college, situate on 
the west of the city, and consisting of a fine 
quadrangle, having a turret at each comer, 
and two principal entrances. The Metcalfe 
Testimoni^ is considered to possess some 
architectural beauty. The character of the 
** testimonial,” however, seems remarkable ; 
the building consisting of a dancing-room and 
refectory, with some subordinate offices. Ad- 
jacent to the city, on the west, is the Govern- 
ment-house, the official residence of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces. 
The civil lines are on the north-west of the 
city, and inclose various offices of government. 
The magistrate*s cutchery is to the south of 
the town, between the civil lines and the can- 
tonments ; and opposite to it is a printing- 
office, called the Agra Press. There is also a 
banking establishment, carrying on business 
under the name of the Agra Bank. The 
church is a b*'nd8ome building, but not capable 
of containing above a thousand persons ; and a 
new one is about to be erected in the civil 
station. There are two places of worship for 
Romanists, and one for Baptists. Among the 
benevolent establishments of the place may be 
noticed the Orphan Institution, which origi- 
nally supported 2,000 children, but now not 
above a tenth of that number. The Church 
Missionary Society has a branch here, but on 
a small scale.' Agra, being the seat of the 
subordinate government of the Upper or 
North-West Provinces, has revenue and ju- 
dicial establishments, corresponding with those 
at Calcutta, which control those branches of 
administration throughout the Lower Pro- 


vinces. The military lines are outside the 
city wall, and a mile and a half south of the 
fort, and about the same distance from the 
right bank of the Jumna. This station is 
within the Meerut military division, and is 
usually occupied by a considerable body of 
European and native infantry and artillery. 
The climate of Agra is considered healthy 
from November till the end of March. During 
the hot winds which prevail in April, May, 
and the early part of June, the climate is dis- 
tressing and prejudicial to the European con- 
stitution ; producing apoplexy, dysentery, dys- 
pepsia, fevers, acute and intermittent, and 
severe ophthalmia. The rainy season, from 
the latter part of June to the middle of Sep- 
tember, is still more unhealthy ; yet even then 
the average amount of disease is rather below 
than in excess of that of the generality of sta- 
tions in the North-West Provinces. The only 
decidedly unhealthy locality in Agra or its 
neighbourhood is the fort ; and this, in conse- 
quence of its position on the bank of the 
Jumna, where a slimy deposit takes place at 
the end of the rains, which, aided by the high 
walls, dense mass of buildings, and deep stag- 
nant ditch, becomes a fertile source of disease 
during the hot and rainy months. The markets 
are supplied with poultry, butchers’ meat, and 
such vegetables as are in request by Europeans. 
Peas, greens, asparagus, cauliflower. French- 
beans, and artichoke, succeed well in the cold 
season. Much cotton is sent in boats down 
the J umna to the lower provinces from Agra, 
the produce either of the district, or of the 
neighboming one of Muttra, or of the adjacent 
territories of Bhurtpore or Dholpore, and 
Gwalior. Salt is a still more important article 
of commerce, as none is prepared in the Doab ; 
and being principally brought from Rajpootana, 
it passes in large quantities througn Agra. 
The population of the city of Agra, incluffing 
the suburbs and cantonment, has been re- 
I turned, according to the census of 1852, at 
[125,262. Agra is N.W. from Calcutta 783 
I miles, N.W. from Allahabad 288, N.W. from 
Cawnpore 179, S.E. from Delhi, by Allyghur, 
1 39. Elevation above the sea probably about 
650 feet. Lat. 27*’ 10', long. 78" 5'. 

[ AGRAHAUT, in the British district of 
Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
I the route from Cuttack to Ballasore, nine 
miles north of the former. Lat. 20" 34', 
long. 85" 59', 

AGROHA, in the British district of Hur- 
riana, lieut.-gov. N.W, Provinces, a town 
on the route from Hissar to Sirsuh, twelve 
miles north of the former. Lat. 20" 18', long. 
75" 44'. 

AGUR, in the territory of Gwalior, or pos- 
I sessions of Scindi&h’s family, a large town 
on the route fi-om Oojein to Kota, forty-one 
miles north-east of former, 101 south of lat- 
ter. It is situate in an open plain on the 
fiorih-east of an extensive and flne tank. It 
has a rampart of stone, and within it a well- 
11 
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built fort. In 1820 it had a population of 
about 80,000, and an armed force consisting of 
1,200 swordfflnen and spearsmen, 250 match- 
lockmen, and 200 cavalry. Elevation above 
the sea 1,598 feet. Lat. 23° 41^ long. 76° 2'. 

AGTJSTMOONDI, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov, N.W. Provinces, a 
village with Hindoo temple, on the route from 
Sireenuggur to the temple of Kedamatb, and 
twenty-five miles south of the latter. It is 
situate on the left bank of the Mundagnee, at 
an devation of 2,561 feet above the sea. Lat. 
80° 28^, long. 79° 5'. 

AH AH, in the British district of Boolund- 
fihuhur, lieu t. -gov, N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Boolundahuhur to Morad- 
abad, twenty- two miles east of the former. 
Lat. 28° 27', long. 78° 18'. 

AHEERWAKREE, in the British district 
of Sholapoor, presidency of Bomlay, a town on 
the route from Sholapoor to Beejapoor, eleven 
miles south of the former. Lat. 17” long. 
76 ° 1 '. 

AHEERWAS.— See Airwas. 

AHEBEE. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant south-east from Nagpore 130 
miles. Lat. 19° 27', long. 80° 3'. 

AHERWA, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. N.W, Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Cawnpore 
to Futtehpoor, and seven miles south-east of 
the former. Lat. 26° 23', long. 80° 28'. 

AHIBO. — See IJkbow. 

AHLADGANJ, in the territory of Oude, a 
province named from one of its towns. It lies 
between lat. 25° 36'-~25° 58', long. 81° 8'— 
81° 47' ; is about twenty-five miles in length 
from south-east to north-west, and eighteen in 
breadth. It contains the following suMivi- 
sions: — 1. Ahladganj ; 2. Bihar; 3. Manik- 
pur ; 4. Rampur. Ahladganj, the town from 
which it is named, is situate two miles south- 
west of the route from Banda to Partabgarh, 
twenty* two miles south-west of the latter, 114 
east of the former. Lat. 25° 56', long. 81" 38'. 

AHMADGANJ, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allahabad to the 
town of Futtehpoor, and thirty-six miles south- 
east of the latter. Lat. 25" 47', long. 81° 12'. 

AHMEBABAD. — A British collectoi-ate 
within the jurisdiction of the presidency of 
Bomoay : it is bounded on the north by the 
Guicowsr's dominions ; on the east by the 
British district of Kaira, and the territory and 
gulf of Cambay ; and on the south and west by 
Kattywar. It extends from lat. 21° 22' .to lat. 
23° 30', and from long. 71” 26' to long. 72° 50' ; 
and is 148 miles in length from north to south, ; 
and sixty-two miles in breadth. ItcontahiSi 
seven talooks or subdivisions, with an area of 
4,356 ^uare miles, and a population of 650, 228. 
The district is traversed from north to souUi 
b^ the river Sabur Muttee. Tho general ap- 


pearance of the country is almost that of a 
perfect level, the land appearing as if it had 
been abandoned by the sea at no very mnote 
period, according to the reckomng ^ geolo- 
gists. A tract running from the head of the 
Gnlf of Cambay to the Bunn of Catch is still 
subject to be covered with water. In the 
Gogo pergunnah, lat. 21° 40^, there are some 
rocky hills ; but from these, as fiur north as the 
town of Ahmednuggur, in Guzerat, lat. 28° 31', 
there is no hiU larger than a sandhill, and no 
rock or stone to be met with, except on the 
verge of the two points taken, j^yond Ahmed- 
nnggnr commences the hill conntry, whence 
was brought most of the stone employed in 
Mahomedan architecture, the fine remains of 
which still adorn the city and neighbourhood of 
Ahmedabad. The surfa^ oi the country being 
thus level, there are no ghauts or passes. The 
roads even in the fine weather are heavy, as 
the soil is such as to fall into deep sand when 
much trodden over. The want of material is 
the great drawback to the construction of 
roads in this collectorate. In the rains they 
are impassable for wheeled carriages ; in many 
places they form the drains of the country, and 
in wet weather, should an inquiry be made as 
to the locality of the cart-road, a small river or 
lake would probably be pointed out. An im- 
provement in this res|)ect may, however, be 
shortly looked for, as the district is about to be 
traversed by the Bombay and Baroda Railway. 
The climate during the hot season is dreadfully 
sultry. The sUte of the collectorate, as regards 
the circumstances of the people, is represented 
to l»e very superior to the general condition of 
the inhabitants of the Deccan. The villages 
for the most part consist of substantial houses 
of brick and tiles, with only a small proportion 
of huts. In some of the larger villages there 
are houses with upper stories, and the appear- 
ance of the inhabitants indicates them to be in 
possession of -ev;^y ordinary comfort. Th^ 
Are generally v/eu ciothiMl, not excepting even 
the lower classes. Their food is gr^ of luuri- 
ous qualities, from rice to l>ajree, according to 
their means. A disposition to apply native 
energy and capital to the development of the 
resources of this district has recently manifested 
itself among the population of of its towns. 
It being suggested that greater facility of com- 
munication between tlie town of DhoUera and 
the port of the same name would conduce to 
the prosperity of those places, a company of 
native 8i>eculators undertook to effect the ob- 
ject by means of a tramway. The distance to 
be traversed is four miles. Sanguine expecta- 
tions are entertitined that tlie scheme will 
prove highly profitable to its projectors ; and 
if this be the result, tho investment of native 
capital in works of public utility may be looked 
for in other quarters of the presidency. The 
revision of the government land assessiueiit is 
in progress, but tliis cediectorate is not yet 
in a condition for the strict eitforcemeMnd|^ 
revenue system adtaided to more settled* 
tricts. Tho country is inhabited by a race ouJfi 
12 
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reoeniljr ledafaned from wbo are 

jret to be oonfirmed in a oomae of peaceful 
induetry, to wbich, bowem; it ia siat^ th^ 
are gnuiually becoming more deroied. At 
present the chief object sought is to indiioe 
TOrmaneiM^ and regularity of cultivation by 
light rates of assessment the utmost nmplioity 
oi system^ and a total abstinenoe from all vecK> 
atious interference with existing immunities. 

ABHEDABAD, iu tiie presideuty of Bom- 
bay, the principal place in the British ooUec* 
torate of the same name, is situate on the east 
or left bank of the river Saburmuttee. An 
Bnglisb observer says : “ From being formerly 
one of the largest capitals in the East, it is 
now only five miles and three-quarters in cir- 
cumference, snrrounded by a high wall, with 
irregular towers every fifty yards, in the usual 
style of Indian fortifications : there are twelve 
principal gates, and several smaller ssUyports.** 
At the commencement of the sexenteenth cen- 
tury, a very florid description of its glories was' 
giyen by a native writer ; ** Hie houses of 
Ahmedabad are in general built nf brick and 
mortar, and the roofr tiled. Hiere are 300 
different mohuUas (wards), each nudiullahavii^ 
a wall surrounding it. The principal streets 
are sufficiently wide to admit of ten carriages 
abreast. It is hardly necessary to add that 
this is, on the whole, the handsomest city in 
Hindoostan, and perhaps in the world.** Its 
condition in 1780 is thus described by a judi- 
cious military historian of our own country : 
** The walls of Ahmedabad are of immense 
extent, and, for so vast a city, were remark- 
ably strong. Though this ancient capital was 
considered in a comparatively desert^ condi- 
tion, even at this period it was supposed to 
contain upwards of 100,000 inhabitants.” Its 
present decayed state, however, affords indi- 
cations of its former grandeur, when the 
mosques and palaces were 'numerous and mag- 
nificent, the streets regular and spacious, and 
many aqueducts, femntaina, and seraes, or pub- 
lic ic^ging-houses, conduced to the convenience 
and comfort of the inliahitants and visitors. | 
The noblest ardiitectural relic is the «Tumma 
Musjed, or great mosque, built by Ahmed Shah, | 
of Guxerat, the founder of the city. Near this 
iniperb structure is the mausoleum of the 
founder and his sons, and adjoining is the 
cemetery of the less eminent meml»ers of his 
family. Another noble structure is the mosque 
of Sllja^it Kiiaun, which, though less magni-j 
ficent, is more elegant than Sultan Ahm^V ; 
Next worth notice is the ivory mosque, which, ! 
though built of white marble, has obtained that 
distinction from being curiously lined with 
ivory, and iiilaid with a profusion of gems, to 
imitate natural flowers, bordered by a silver 
foliage on mother- of- j.>earL Kear the city wall 
is a beautiful Uink, or small lake, called Koka- 
rcfi, a jnilo in eircuni fere nee, lined with hewn 
stone, and a flight of 8t<q>s all round. Hiere 
are four entniu<*<;H, tiirovgh gateways, adorned 
with cupolas supported cu pillars. In the 


I middle of the lake k an tiJand, In wkidi are m 
Bmnnier palm and amall pleaaaregroimd. 
Aooem to this retreat was gamed by a bridge 
jof fiirty-eiglit archei^ now dilapidated. Two 
miles from the c^, <m the hanks of the Sabor* 
muttee, is the Shahba^ or rml gaiden, a 
summer palace, bnfit hj Rhahjrft««^ when he 
governed Gnaezai as viceroy of bk Ja- 

hangir. It k an extensive stroctnre, of oom- 
jdicatod fdan ; and thongh now Uttle more 
than a collection of nuns, plainly appesn to 
have been oonstrncted with great cost, and in 
an elegant taste. *1116 gardens ever y w h ere had 
abundance of the finest water, firotn finmlains 
; and aqueducts ' supplied by the Saburmuttee ; 
and though they are much defaced, they still 
contain a great number of fme sihrnbe, Mid 
trees of great age and size. Ahmedabad aras 
I formerly celebrated for its commerce and manu- 
foctures in dotha of gold and silver, fine rilk 
and cotton fobrics, articles of gold, silver, steel, 
enamel, mother-of-pearl, laoqaen^ mmI 

fine wood-work. Excellent paper was ako 
made here; and there were many artists in por- 
trait-painting and miniatures. *nie trade in 
indigo, cotton, and opium was very great. But 
all this prosperity was swept away by the 
rapacity of the Mahratt'is ; and the competi- 
tion of British goods, so much lower m price 
than those of India, must effectually prevent 
the revival of the manufocturing industay of 
this place. In other respects, this city may 
yet attain its former flourishing condition, as 
the Bombay and Baroda Railway is destined to 
{)asB close to its walls. 

Tlie city was fouu<}ed in the year 1412, liy 
Ahmed Shah, of Guzerat, on the site of the 
more ancient city of Yessavoi. In 1572 it 
was, with the rest of Guzerat, subjugated by 
Akhar. The decay of the realm of Delhi, and 
the rise of the JVlahrattas, led to further 
changes. As early as 1737 the authority of the 
court of Delhi in Guzerat was no more thsu 
nominal, and various lea^lers, Mussulman and 
Mahrat tas, conteuded for the possession of 
Ahme<iabad. In the year last named, UfoQ 
into I'iic hands of two of these combatants, 
who, though of different creeds, had united 
their army for the promotion of their persoml 
interests, and now exercised an equal sluure of 
authority, and divided the reventies between 
them, Tbe Mahratta chief (Dammajee €bii- 
cowar) having subsequently been imprisoned 
by the Peishwa, the agent of bis Mogul partner 
took advantage of his absence, to usurp the 
whole power of the city, permitting Ilauiiiia* 
jee*8 collector to realize his master's pecunimry 
ebtima Dammajee, on obtaining his liberty, 
united his forces with those of liUgonath Itao 
(a name well known in the histiiry of that 
period), who was engaged in an cxp<^ition for 
establishing the Pei^wa*8 clmms in Guzerat ; 
and the combined armies gained j^^esessioo of 
Ahmedabad in 1755. In 17S0 it was stormed 
and captured by a British force under General 
Goddard. The Britisli, however, did not then 
retain it. The place returned to the Mahiat* 
13 
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iam, witli wham H ranudiieil until 1818, wbeit, 
on Uw overthrow of the Fwaiiw% H roverted 
to the Britidi povenimeai. On it» present 
oonditioii there is little more to remark. The 
ci^ wnlK which have been sliend^ notioed, 
were thocongli^ repaired in 1884, at a cost of 
250,<MMI ropees. An ample sii|^ly of water is 
lais^ from the river, and distriimted tinongli- 
ont the city by means of pipes, Hke popnlar 
tion ii asid to amoani to 180,(100 inbal^tants. 
One of the gov e n m ieni Kngtish schools has 
been estahtiahcd in this town, which was 
opened on the let January, 1846, under a 
nadhre instructor, who obtained hi^ di8imc>~ 
fkm at the examination of the ^l^fdiinsione 
Institution in 1845, Tiie inbabitants of Ah- 
w>*daibttd had partieolarly distinguished th^cn- 
adhres ly their exertioiis to erect a school- 
house ; and having raised a sum of 4,397 
rupees, whicli, with the addition of a small 
grant fracn the Board of Bducation, was soM- 
dent for the purpose, the building was com- 
pleted, under the superintendence of the go- 
vemmexd engineer. GovemmeDt vernaealar 
schools have also been estal^ished in this town. 
In 1848 a new church was oonsirucied, at an 
expense of about 12,000 rupees, Ahmcdabad 
is distant from Bombay, N,, 290 mdes ; from 
Foona, N.W., 320; fix>ni Delhi, aW., 490; 
from Calcutta, W*, 1,020, Lai. 23% long. 
72- 3r. 

AHMED KHAN, in the British district cf 
Kurrachee, in the province of Scinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, a town on the route from 
Kurrachee to Sehwan, seventy mdes north- 
east of the former. Lat^ 25*" 26V hnog. 67^ 54', 

AHMEDNUGG UK, — A Britirii coQee^ 
iorate within the jurisdiction of the premdency 
of Bombay, Indudii^ the subncoll^orate ^ 
Kasridk, it is bounded on the north by Can- 
deish, on the east by ibe Nizam s dofninkm% 
cm the aoutit-easi by Sholapoor, on the south 
and south-west by Foona, <m the west by 
Tuiaah and by some of the petty slates tribu- 
tary to ibe Guioowar, It extends from lat. 
ir ir to 20- 3(r, and from long. 73“ 29^ to 
75" 37^, and is 179 miles in length firom north- 
west to south-east^ and 100 imles in breadth ; 
it contains an ansa of 9,931 square miles, and 
has a population of 995,585. The niincxpd 
geograpiikal featuro of thift tract is the dnuu 
of ghants whidb runs along a considerahle 
porttoB of its western boundary, throwing out 
numerous spurs or ridges from its eastern aide. 
Between the ridges are tabh»-laiids of greater 
or less extent, d^eendtng in vast terraces of 
varioT^s degrees of elevation above the sea. 
Those terraces h&ve a general and gradual 
inclinaiioii towards the south-east, indicated 
by the courses of the rivers, whkdi take that 
direeiio®. The Great Indian Feuinsiila> Rad- 
w,iy traverses the narth-fauitero section of the 
colWtoraie. li iii also intersected by the 
Botutbay smd Agm road, which entere the 
district at the Tull Ghaut, and 
it at Cliaiidore Ghaut. There iuS'alao 


|a road oonneeting Pooi^ vid Seroor, with the 
jtown of Ahmedunggiir, and continued Uienoe 
I for some distance to wmdsMalligamn; another 
I between Foona and Karray en gaum, which is 
I to be carried onto Naasidk. There are besides 
I varions ca ro o s roads, connecting difrhrent towns 
I thronghont the colleotorate. With a view to 
I the production of wool of superior character, 
Isheepfrums were establidied by the govern- 
; merit in 1835, hi thenei^bonrhood of Ahmed* 

; nuggur ; but alter thelapse of eleven years, 

I during which period the exp^ment had been 
|in progress^ ii became obvious that it was 
; attend^ with little advantage, and the forms 
I were ordered to be abolisbeA Eixeept in the 
I town of Yeola, celebrated for its silk fobrics, 
;of which ii exports annually to ibe value of 
; about 50,000 rnpeesi, the ouly manufoctnre 
conssts of the ooane^oths of Kie country. 

I AHMEDNUGGUB.— The principal town 
the British ooUectorate of the same name, 
presideney of Bombay. The town, or petta» 
tssnrronaded by a wall of no groat height, and 
within ii by an immense prickly-pear hedg^ 
ahont twenty feet high. ** No homan being 
can pass ii withoai cutting H down, and this 
is a matter of the utmost difficulty, as it pro* 
sents on every side ibe strongest and most 
pointed thorns imaginable. Being frill cf sap, 
fire win not act upon it, and the assailants, 
while emfiloyed in clearing it, would be ex* 
posed to the enemy’s matchlocks from behind, 
so that it is stronger than any abbatis or other 
barrier that can be coDceive<!.'* The fort is 
about 1,900 yards from the town, and is built 
entirely of stone, li is of an ova! ground -plan, 
about a mile in cinriunference, with a vast nom* 
'liercd large round towers. The town contains 
an English church. In 1849 a commodious 
dhurmsslah, or place for the accommodation 
of traveOers of all persuasions, capable of con* 
laining 250 persons, was erect^ by funds 
raised firom the subecriptions of the native 
and European inhabitanta A good supply of 
water is obtained by means of aqueducts. An 
Englisb school and several vernacular semi* 
narieshave been established in the town by 
the govvarnment. 

Ahmednn g g n r vras founded in 1494 by 
Ahmad Nizam Shah, originally an officer of 
the Bahmani slate, who, on the breaking up 
cf that government, assumed the title and 
aathoriW of a sovereign, and fixed his capital 
at tins place; named afterits founder. It was 
ba3t on the site of a more ancient town, 
called Bingar. Ahnrad Niaam Shah died in 
150^ and vraa succeeded 1^ bis son Booihan 
Nizam Shah. In his reign the state attained 
high prafieril^, until he met with a groat 
defeat in 1546, firom Ibrahim Adil Shah, king 
of BecjafMKir. BooHban Nizam Shah <fied in 
1553, and was sneceeded by his son Hakain 
Nizsm Shah. HiiB prince, in 1562, also suf* 
fored a very aevmne defeat firom the king of 
Beejapoor, and lost several hundred eleph^ts 
and 6^ picfsea of caimoo ; amongst them was 
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the great gnn now at Beejapoor, and consi- 
dered to be one of the largest pieces of brass 
ordnance in the world. king of Ahmed- 

nuggur was subsec^neiiily confederated with 
the kings of Beejapoor, Golkonda. and Beedur, 
against Bajah Bam of Bijayana^ar, who, in 
1564; was defeated, made prisoner, and put to 
death in cold blood at Taiikot, in the present 
British district of Belgatun. Husain Nizam 
bhah died in 1565, and was sncceeded by his 
son Murtaza Nizam Shah, nicknamed Divana, 
or the Insane, from the extravagance of his 
conduct. He was in 1588 cruelly murdered 
by his son Miran Husain Nizam Shah, who, 
having reigned ten months, was deposed and 
put to death. He was sncceeded by his 
nephew Ismail Nizam Shah, who, after a reign 
of two years, was deposed by his own father, 
who succeeded by the title of Burhan Nizam 
Shah 11. To this prince, who died in 1504, 
succeeded his son Ibrahim Nizam Shah, who, 
after a reign of four months, was killed in 
battle against the king of Beejapoor, and 
Ahixmd, a reputed relative, was raised to the 
throne ; but as it was soon after ascertained 
that he was not a lineal descendant, he was ex- 1 
pelied the city, and Bahadur Shah, the infant 
son ot Ibrahim Nizam Shah, was placed on 
the throne under the mflueoce of his great- 
aunt Chand Bibi (widow of Ally Adil Shah, 
king of Beejapoor, and sister of Murtaza 
Nizam Shah, of Abmednuggur), a woman of 
heroic spirit, who, when the city was besieged 
by Murad, the son of Akbar, in person de- 
feiided the breach which had been made in 
the rampart, and giving the assailants a san- 
guinary repulse, compelled them to raise the 
siege. These events took place in 1 595. In 
1599, Prince Daniel Mirza, son of Akbar, at 
the head of that monarch’s forces, besieged 
the city of Abmednuggur, and after Chand 
Bibi had been murdered in a sedition, stormed 
the place, massacred most within it, and made 
prisoner the infant king, w ho was confined in 
the fort of Gwalior. Though the capital was 
thus taken, nominal kings of Abmednuggur 
continued to hold feeble and precarious away 
until 1636, when Shahjehan totally and finally 
uprooted the monarchy. In 1759 the «ty 
was, for a sum of money, betrayed to the 
Peishwa by the commaiid^t bolding it for 
the government of Delhi. In 1797 it was 
ceded by the Peishwa to the Mahratta chief 
Dowlut Bow Bcindia. In 1808 it was invested 
by a British force under General WeUoal<^, 
and surrendered after a feeble resistance oi 
two days. It was, however, shortly after 
given up to tlie Peishwa^ bnt the fort was 
a^in occupied by the British in 1817, by 
virtue of the treaty of Poona. On the fall of 
the Peishwa, Abmednuggur became the seat 
of the local government of the collectorate of! 
the same name. The city of Ahmednugguri 
in 1819 was reputed to have a population of! 
above 20,000 persons, and its prosmiity has 
been I’apidly progressive since it has been 
under British rule. Xfistant from Bombay, 


E.. 122mllA8 ; from Poona, N.E., 71 ; Mhow, 
aw., 250; Hydenfaad, N.W., 280; Nag- 
pore, S.W., S25 ; Osloutta, by Nagpore, 
S.W., 980 ; DdUui, by MhW, 680. Xiat. 
19* 6', long. 74** 46'. 

AHMEDNTJGG U in the British district 
of Allyghur, lieat.-gov. of the N. W. Provi nces, 
a town on the route from C!oel to Furruckabad, 
thirty-three miles aouth-east of the former ; it 
has a population amounting to 6,740. Dat. 
27® 44', long. 78® 88'. 

AHMEDNTJGGfCJB- — ABajpoot district of 
the Myhee Caunta, in the province of Guzerat, 
politicaliy connected with the presidency of 
Bombay. In the year 1790, the then ruler of 
Bdur severed this tract of territory from the 
remainder of his dominions, and totowed it 
as a separate principality npon his second son 
Sugram Sing. Ihe revenue of the petty state, 
including that of the feudal ehienains, was 
estimate in 1847 at 7,0001. per annum, of 
which the rajah’s share amounted to 5,0001. 
Ihe British connection with this state com- 
menced in the arrangement made with the 
Baroda government in 1820, under which the 
Guicowar stipulated to withdraw bis troops 
from the Myhee Gannta, and the British 
government engaged to collect the Guicowar’a 
dues free of expemie to that prince. The 
amount of tribute from Ahinednuggur is 8951. 
per annum. In 1835, the death of the rajah 
gave rise to a case of suttee, performed at 
midnight, in defiance of the representations of 
the political oommisrion ; the British troops 
were fired upon, and their European officer. 
Lieutenant Lewis, wounded. The rite of suttee 
has been since formally abolished in the Myheo 
C&unta. The rajah of Joudpore dying in the 
year 1841 without male issue, led to numerous 
intrigues in regard to the sucoesBion, which 
finally terminated in the election of Tukht 
Sing, the rajah of Ahmednu^ur, to the throne 
of Marwar or Joudpore. His possessions in 
the Myhee Caunta were thereupon claimed by 
the ruler of Edur, the representative of tho 
senior branch of the &mily, both as tho feudal 
superior, luid as the nearest collateral heir. 
The validity of the claim was recognised by 
the British government, and the possessions of 
Ahmednuggur are now merged in the state of 
Edur. 

AHMKDNTJGGUR. — ^The principal town 
of the district of the same name, in the Myhee 
Caunta division of Gnxeimt, presidency of 
Bombay. It is mtuated on the banks of the 
stream named the Hast Mnttee, in an exten- 
sive plain, and surrounded by the remains of 
a fine old stone wall There is a fort within 
the area, but it has been allowed to fall to 
ruin. Population 9,000. Distant north from 
Baroda ninety-one milea. Lat. 23® 34', long. 
73® r. 

AHMEDPOOE.--A town in the Sinde 
8agur Dooah diriiioii of the Punjab, situated 
on the right bank of the Chenaub, thirty-seven 
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nofih-etrt of MooHan- lAi. 80** 84', 
ioDg. 71* 48', 

AHMEDPOOB. — A town in iho native 
SBt&ie of Bhawnlpoor. It is aometimes called 
^Barra, or "the great^^to diatingniali it from 
"Abm^poor Ghnta, or "the little,** in the 
.Muxie conntiy. There « m laige and lofty 
mosque, witn four tall minaieta; but the 
private houses are in general meanlj built of 
mud. Ahmedpoor baa maanfiictiirea of match' 
locks;, gou;^wder, cotton, and silk. The 
population is estimated bj Hon^ at 80,000. 
Ut. 29® 10', long. 71* 21'. 

AHMEDPOOR CHUTA, or "THE 
LITTLK" — ^A town in the .native state of 
Bhawulpoor. Before the annexation of Sub- 
zulcote to the Bhawulpoor tenitoiy in 1843, 
Ahmedpoor was the nontier town towards 
Sinde. Distant sonth'Wesi from Bhawulpoor 
129 miles. Lat. 28® 16*, kmg. 70® 18*. 

AHMOOD, in the Kitish district of Broach, 
presidency of Bombay, a town twenty-one miles 
north of Broach, and thirty miles south-west 
ofBaroda, Lat. 21® 60*, long. 72* 63*. 

AHMTJDGURH. — ^A town with a fort in 
the British district of Boolundshuhnr, lieut.- 
gov. of the K. W. Provinces, sixty miles south- 
east of DelhL Lat.28*14r, long. 78®ir. 

AHOO, or AHU. — ^Asmall river of Malw 1 ^ 
rising about lat. 24® 6*, long. 76® 1*. It holds 
a sinuous course, but generally in a northerly 
direction ; and forming a junction with the 
small river Amjar, at a sh^ distanoe below 
the confluence, foils into the Kali Sindl^ on 
the left side, at Gagroun, in lat. 24® SC', long. 
76’’ 19'. The Ahoo is crossed by means of a 
ford, on the route from Neemu^ to Saugor, 
at Bulwara. 

AHRORAH. — The principal place of the 
pergunnah of the same name, in the British 
district of Mirzapore, a town twelve miles 
south-east of Chunar, twenty south of Benares. 
Lat. 25” 2^, long. 83®. 

AHTOOR, in the British district of Salem, 
presidency of Madras, a town on the route 
from Salem to Cuddalore^ thirty miles east of 
the fonner. Lat. 11® Sfl', kmg. 78® 39'. 

ATKOTA, in the territiMy of the natiee 
state of Cochin, a town at the northern extre- 
mity ^ f the islaxid of Vaapu, or Vipeen, 
ho^ for the moat part hj the Back- 

T ;.Lc; 7.a the British denominate the extensive 
H il o / lake or estuary formed bj numerous 
ri r:\ir ^ flowing from the Western Ghanta. 
It described by Bartofomeo as "a fortified; 
tow:., with a very anrieni harbour, where, | 
according to tradition, St. Thomas onoe j 
landed.'" In the latter part of the eighteenth | 
century it was held by the Dutdh. On occa- 
sion of the war in 1 790, between Tippoo Sultan 
and the British, this place was garrisoned by 
the forces of the East-Indxa Company. Dis- 
tance from Cochin, north, fiflbem miles ; firom 
Bangalore, «‘niih-west^ ^0. Isti. 10® 10', 
long. 76' 15'. 
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AJLitWAuE^ or AHEERWAJSi^ In the terri* 
tory of ‘Indore, or poaseanons of H<dlLar*s 
fomOy, a decay^ tom with ruinous fort, in 
Malwa^ on the southern frontier, towards the 
Dhar territo^, hdd by a petty Goond nyah. 
It is situate in a ragged tra^ amidst deep and 
scarcely penetrable jungle and forest; and 
firom tills rircnmstanoe^ as well as firom the 
expectation of suooour from the feQow-ieeling 
of the rajah, it was sought as the last lurking- 
plaoe of Gbeetoo, the notorious Pindaree chie( 
after be had been hunted from his other places 
of oonoeahnent by the indefotigahle pursuit of 
the British in 1816 ; and here "he met a most 
appropriate end, being tiain in the jungles by 
a tiger.** Airwas is distant n<Hrth Bombay 
350 miles. Lat. 22® 81', long. 76® 81'. 

AJEE, a river in Kattywar, rising in lat. 
22® 10', long. 70® 52', and flowing in a north- 
westerly direction, fiftils into theOulf of Cutch: 
the to^ length of its oourae is shout sixty 
miles. 

AJEETMALL, in the British district of 
Etawa, beat. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town twenty-five mUes soath-easi of Etawa. 
Supplies and water are abundant. Lat. 26® 83*, 
long. 79® 28'. 

AJl, or BLADJKB. — ^A river rising in the 
British district Ramgurh, about lai. 24° 32', 
long. 86® 10*. It t^es a course south-east 
for twenty-five miles through that district, and 
for six miles through Mongheer, and subse- 
quently passes into the British district Beer- 
bhoom, through which itcontinues in asoutherly 
direction for sixty miles, when it takes a oourse 
east which it continues to hold along tiie 
southern boundary fur ninety miles, until it 
foils into the Bhagruttee, on the right side, at 
Cutwa, in lat. 23® 89', long. 88® 9*. Hie upper 
part of its oourse lies through a tract nch in 
coal and iron. It is navigable for about ten 
weeks during the periodical rains of autumn ; 
and advania^ is taken of tiiat fovourable time 
to send down coal and iron to Calcutta. Ac- 
cording to popular notion, "whatever man 
bathes in its waters thereby becomes uncon- 
querable.** 

AJMERE. — *rhe principal place of the 
British district of tbe same name, a rity of 
great antiquity and celebrity. It is situate in 
a valley, or rather basin, whi<fli, though rocky, 
is very picturesque and beautifiil, and sur- 
round^ by hills. On the base and lower slope 
of one of the hills the town is built. It is 
mxTounded by a wall of stone. *rhere are five 
lofty and strong gateways in a beautifril style 
of architoctufe, all on ilie .icrth and wisst tides. 
*1116 town contains several mosques and tem- 
ples, built in a maativo style of architecture. 
The bouses of the wealthy are ve^ spacioas 
and well built, and some of the stre^ are 
wide rnd handsome ; but the generality are 
narrow and greatly deficient m cleanliness, 
though in this respect the place has the ad- 
vantage over the towns of native states ; and 
on the whole the habitations of the poorer 
16 
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clanes are more oommodioos than ordinary, waa utterly rcmied.^ At the time of the MaS' 
Beyond the dtjr walla are the remains an snhnan tneaaioai in 1191« under Mnhammed 
antique Jain temp^ on the lower part of Sbahabaddm, monairdii of C^boor, PrithwiRao, 
Taraguih, a monutain rinng orer the town on who h^ the combined rale of Ajmere and of 
the norih-eaet. South of the town is an exten* l>elhi, was the moat powerfiil sovereign of 
sive {Heoe of ariifictal water, called the Ana- India. at the head of a vast army, met 
Sagar, formed by damming apsome torrentaW the invader near Thaneenr, and overthrew him 
means of a bond dOO yards long by ICKl y^rds with great alaiightcr, Mubammed himself es* 
broad. In the rainy season the circnm&irence caping from the field with much difficulty, and 
of the AnarSamr is upwards of six miles, severely wounded. The Museulman, however. 
Until within. 3m last few years, nnleaa the sabeeqaant^ renewing the invasion, with the 
periodical rains were heavy, the lake was advantages ^greater -experience, and an army 
not invariably filled. In 1846, measnree for better disciplined, was mat by ^ithwi Bao at 
in€reaain|r the sniipty were completed, by Urdnri, near l ^a nes o r , where a desperate 
turning into the l^e the stream from the battle took place, in wlddk the EUndoos were 
Ajeipidl hills ; and no inconvenimice has been rooted with great loss, and their rajah, being 
sabs^uently «q>erienced from the scarcity cd’ made priscmer, was^ it la said, put tc death, 
water. Hie river IxKmi, the name implying Urn conqueror, fidlowing np bis* success, took 
sal^” has its origin in this lake ; its stream tbe ci^ of Ajmere, pot numbers of the inha- 
is not^ however, siJt at its egress. Hie bond, bitaats to the sworA and enslaved the rest, 
or dyke, was .constmcted by Ana Deva, sove- assigning the devastated ooontiy to a relative 
reign of Ajmere, probably abooi the cloee of of the overthrown raiah, under stipulation of 
the eleventh century. Visola Deva, who a heavy tribote. Akbar acquired Ajmere, in 
rmgned about a ceoioiy earlier, excavated the 1556, without a batti^ or any resistance, and 
Be^la Thlao, another artificial lake, litoate a under his lerrHorial, fiscal, and milita^ ar- 
mile north-east of the former, and half a mile rangemeota the ci^ bcoone the principal 
east of tbe city of Ajmere. Tbe form is a place of a very extenam fnovince of the same 
regnlar oval, tbe bank of which, originally namet, wbkdi, acoording to the Ayeen Akbery, 
all ron^ with stone, is two miles and a indnded Mewar, or the present state of 
half in circumference. Beyond the city wall Oodeypore ; Marwar, or the present state of 
is the minons palace of Shah Jehan. Another, Jondpore ; and Hsraoli, indinding the present 
of Akbar, has been converted into an arsenal, states of Boondee and Kota. On the dismem- 
the powder-magazine of which, amply stored, bermeot of the empire of Ddhi, subsequent to 
must, in tbe event of explosion, pro^oe the the invasion of Ahmed Shah Dnrani, Ajmere 
most awful consequences to the town. Ajmere shared in the eoaiamoa of the general straggle, 
is the seat of a British political agency. The and nltiinately Ml into the hands of the Mah- 
city, on account of tbe inclination of its site, rattas. In 1869, Doalni Bao Sindia conferred 
has peculiar fscilities for drainage, but the its government on the brother of Bappoo 
habiu of the population defy tbe efforts for Sindia, and it became the bead-qnarten of 
enforcing cleanliness made by the police, ploDdering operations in Jeypore and Joud- 
though active and vigilant. Tbe jail, an old pore. In 1817, at the oommenoement of the 
Mahomedan building, some hundred yards war, a Britssh finree was ordered to Ajmere, 
outside the town-w^l, but in an airy and and the town and territory were afterwards 
healthy situation, contains, it is said, on an fiwmalfy ceded to the Ba^lndxa Clompany. 
aven^^e, 150 prisoners^ generally of the preda- Ajmere ia distant from Bombay, N., by Mhow 
toiy tribes : they are employed on the public aM Neemu^ 677 milea ; from D^i, S.W., 
works, but tbe result of their labour is trifling. 1^ Nnsserahed, 258 ; from Oalcutta, N. W"., bv 
The climate of the town and its environs, Allahahad, 1,0^. Lat. 26** 29^, long. 74** 43 . 
though in the end of qning and the beginning 

of summer very bot, is in general h^thy. AJMBRK — ^A Britiah district under the 

Small-pox sometimes prevails to a wide ai^ limit.-gov. of the K.W. Provinces. It ia 
fatal extent, its desolating effects being in- bounded on the east by the Bajpoot states of 
creased by the inattention of the people to KiAeognrh and Jeypore ; on the south by 
cleanliness, and their neglect of vaccination, the territory of Mewar; on the west and 
The hospiM is a small bunding near the maga- north-weSi by British Mairwara and Jdvdpore. 
sine, and has a oentral ward thirty feet by It lies betwwn lai. 25* 43^ — 26** 42^, long, 
twenty. There is no recent return of the 74** 22* — 75* 33* ; is 80 miles in length firom 
population of this town ; in 1837 it was stated south-east to novth-west> and 50 in breadth, 
to be upwards of 23,000, and it is believed Tbe area ia 2>Q29 square miles. The south- 
that ^ the place has been progressively im- east part ta in general mndy and rather level, 
proving sinoe it came under Britidb riue, a yet not withowit inequaliiim in some places, 
comae still in opermti'on. Paaring from kg^d forming irregular ranges of no great height or 
' to hi^ry, we And it recorded that the rajah length. In the noi^ the noith-w^ and the 
of Ajmere confederated, in Uie year 1008, with west, are many hills and mountains, either 
those of Lahore Oogein, Gwalior, SLalinjer, oonnected with the AravuUi range, or 

Kanovij, and Delhi, to repel the inva«ton d forming part of it. They are considered of 
Mabmo^ of G^uxni, by whom the allied army primilive fiormalicii, and are scdiistoae in the 
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grefttest proporfeioii, the stnta obliquely, 
dip})ing m>m-east*.to west. The saminil^ ndng 
above the of Ajmero, and having an esti- 
mated elevation of more than 1,(100 i^t above 
the valley at its ba8e>, or upwards of 3,Q00 feet 
above the sea„ is prcdiably the loftiest in that 
part of the range. The monntam of Thragurh 
contains lodes of carbonate of lead, worked 
from time immemorial by the natives. The 
demand for the artidie Is, however, so small, 
that little if any profit is derived from the 
working. There are also ores of manganese m 
the same mountain, and indications of copper, 
besides some lodes of ore of that metal in situ. 
Iron ore is abundant, and yields a metal of 
good quality. The soil in many places is 
much impregnated with mineiul salts, espe- 
cially carbonate of soda. From this cause, 
the water of the Koree, the only river, cannot 
be used for drinking, or any alimentary pur- 
poses, except during the periodical rains, at 
which time only it becomes a wide stream. 
Kising in the territory of Mewar or Oodey- 
pore, about lat. 26“ 3#, long. 73“ SfiT, it takes 
a course generally east, flows along the 
southern brandary of the district for about 
thirty miles, and subsequently through it for 
the same distance, and joins the BanM on the 
eastern frontier. The other streams are mere 
ram-torrents, very fixll and impetuous in wet | 
weather, but soon subuding. The Looni, 
which ^la into the Gulf of Cuich, may be ! 
said to have its origin in an artificial lake or : 
tank called the Ana-Sagar. The stream, 
under the name of the Sa^ar-Mutti, flows first 
to the Beeila Talao, another artificial piece of 
water. Thence it flows on, till at Govindghur 
it is joined by the Sarasvati from P<»Bhkur, a 
third Mrilficial lake, and at this confluence 
takes the name of Looni. There are no 
natural lakes in Ajmere, but tanks or artificial 
bodies of water abound. 'Fhe priiicipal are 
those just named ; the Ana-Sagar and the 
Besila Talari, at the city of Ajmt re, and the 
lake of Poshkur, three or four miles to the 
north-west of it. The gene,ral .elevation of 
the plain of Ajmere has been estimated at 
2,000 feet above the sea. Tlie entire popula- 
tion, as returned by a recent census (1848), 
amounts to 224,891 ; sometlilng more than 
1 1 0 to the square mile. Of tlie a^ve number, 
118,583 are returned as Hindoo agricultural ; 
79,070 as Hindoo non-agriculiural ; 7,172 
Mabomedans and others not being Hindoo^ 
agricultural ; and 20,116 nra-agricultural. The 
superintendent reports that the population was 
taken by native officers, and that it ** may be 
considered as an approximation to the truth.'’ 

AJRA. — A town in the native state of 
Kolapore, under the administration and con- 
trol of the presidency of Bombay ; distant 
south from Kolapore forty miles. Lat. 16* 8', 
long. 74* ir. 

AKA B. — A town in the territory of Nag- 
pore, distant north firom Konkeir forty miles. 
Lat. 20* fiCf, long. 81* 32'. 


AEA-YA.— -A village situate on the left 
bank of the Kuladyne river, twenty miles 
west of the town of Arracan. Lat. 20“ 49', 
long, 93* r* 

AKBARPOOl^ in the British district of 
Mundlaisir, within the territory of Indore, a 
town on the route from Bombay to Indore, 
forty three miles south-west of the latter. 
Lat. 22“ 8', long. 76“ 33'. 

AKBABPOO^ in the British district of 
Cawnpore, the principal place of the perguniiah 
of the same name, a town on the route from 
Cawnpore to Etawa, and twenty-eight miles 
west of the former j, population 6,330. The 
road in this part of the route is rather good. 
T^t 26" 22, long. 80". 

AKBARPOOR, in the British district of 
Shid^jahanpoor, lieutu-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a villa^ on the niiite from Bareilly to 
the cantonmeTit of Futtehgurh, a^d forty -two 
miles south-east of the former. The road in 
this part of the route is rather good, the <;ouniiy 
open, level, and culti vated. Lat. 27“ 48', long. 

I 79" 43'. 

AKBERPOOR, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, h village situate on the river 
Tons (eastern), thirty-five miles south-east of 
Faizabad, 105 south east of Lucknow. ButUr 
estimatiis the jxipulatior at 1,000, of whom 
two thirds are Mu^uimans, most of theiu 
' weavers. Lat. 26" 28', long, 82* 35'. 

AKBTJRABAD, in the native state of 
Rampoor, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provincen, 
a town on the north-eastern route from tlio 
town of KaxniK)or to Nugina, and twenty 
nvdetf north of tlii’ foimcr. Lat. 29'' 5 , 
long. 79“ 4'. 

AKiiURABAl), in the British district of 
Aliygurh, lieu i. -gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town on the n i.-ie from AUahabJui to Coel, 
twelve juiles souih-eant of the latter. Lat. 
27” 4 H', long. 7c 21 ' . 

AKBTJRFOOR, in the British district of 
Gtwrgaon, iieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
ia vilkgo at the ca/;tem base of a rocky range 
of hills of sandstone formation, largely inter 
mixed with quartz. Jlistance south from 
Delhi 66 miles. Lat. 27° 52', long. 77“ 10'. 

AKBURPCX)K, in the British district of 
Muttra, licut.gov. of the N.W. Provincen, 
a village on the route from Muttra cantoument 
to Delhi, and mxteeii miles north-west of the 
fomcr. The road in this part of the route is 
rather heavy. I^t. 27“ 3^, long. 77“ 37'. 

AKDIRAH, in the liajpoot state of Joud- 
poro, on the route from Nuaseerabad to Deesa, 
and 141 miles south-west of the former, llie 
surrounding oountiy is gravelly, and though 
oocasionaiiy diversified with a hw small hills, 
is in general level. The road in this part of 
thie route is firm and good. I^at. 26“ 23', 
long. 73“ ir. 

AKHA. — ^A tribe inhabiting the moun- 
tainous country situated on the northoin 
boundaiy of Asmm, and the eastern boundary 
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of BHotan. Hie oenfare of tlie tmci is aboat 

let. 2 r Kf, long- ^2" 

AKHDNDI, in the Bi^pooi state of Jond- 
pore, a village on the rontehom Bahner to the 
city of Jondpore, and fifty>two mileB east of| 
the former. It is mtoate mx miles north of 
the ri|^t bank of the river Loni, in a low 
swampy eountiy, liable to be laid under water i 
by tile innndataon of that river daring the 
rainy season, when the road becomes deep 
and difficult. Lat. 25*^ 59', long. 7T U\ 

AKKAWAKBUM.— A town in Hyder- 
abad, dominions of the Nisam. Distaiit 
east from Hyderabad 59 mdes. Bat. 1 7" 15', 
long. 79® 26'. 

AKKEBL — See ERKAHURaL 

AKIjI, in the Bajpoot state of Joudpore, a 
village on the route from Pokhurn to Bahner, 
and twenty -six miles north of the latter place. 
Tlie road in this part of the ronte is good,< 
being over a plain, though barren, conniiy. 
lAt. 26® 4', long. 7r 24'. 

AKLONEE. — A town in the native state | 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, distant' 
sonth-eaat from Agra fifty miles. Lai. 26® 35*, 
long. 78“ Zr. 

AKLOOJ, in the Britisii territoiy of Sat- 
tara, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
right bank of the Neerm river, seveato miles 
east of Sattara. Xjat. 17** 52', long. 75® 

AKNUR, in the Northern Punjab (terri' 
tory of Gholab Singh), is situate on the banks 
of the Chenaub, here a veiy large river. At 
the b^:inning of August, when largest, it was 
fonnd by Broome and Cunningham to have 
seven channels, the broadest 920 yards wide, 
some of the others breastrdeep, and all having 
veiy rapid streams. 'The Chenaub is navi- 
gable downwards finom a point a short distanee 
above Aknnr to the sea. The town, though 
mostly in ruins, has a very fine and pictnresqae 
appearance when viewed from without, the 
remains of the <^d palace being strikingly 
contrasted with the buildings of the new 
Here is a feny over the river. Aknnr is 
situated at the base of the lowest or most 
southern range of the Himalaya, where it fintj 
rises above the plain of the Ptuijanh. Imt. 
32® 50', long. 74" 50'. 

AKOAT. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate in cme of the 
receutly-seqnestrated provinces of the king- 
dom. Distont west from Ellichpoor thirty^ | 
two miles. Lat. 21® S', long. 77® 9'. 

AKOBAH.— A town in Hydembad, or 
dominions of ibe Nizam, distant north from' 
Jaulnah twenty miles. Bat. 20® 6', long. 
76® 2'. 

AKORAH, in the British district of Pe- 
shawar, one of the divisions of the Pnnjab, a 
town situated on the right bank of the Kabool 
river, a tributary to the Indus, and on the 
route from Attock to Peshawur, twelve miles 
norili-west of the former. Bat. 34®, long. 
72® 10'. 


AKOBEE, in Buodeicand, in the Britisb 
territory of Jalonn, a small town on the route 
finom Calpee to Jhaaai, thirty -five mikes souths 
west of the former. It has water and sepplies 
in abnndaace. Bat. 25® 5T, long. 79® 20^. 

AKOUNAH. — A town in the territory 
Oude^ distant north from Oude fifty mOes. 
Bat. 27® 29', long. 82®. 

AKOWLAH, in Hyderabad or the terri- 
tory of the Nizam, a tosrn in one of the 
reomiUy cedad . districts, mi the route from 
Nagpore to Aurnngshad, 142 miles south-west 
of former, 122 north-east of latter. It is a 
considerahle ^ace, with high and hsndxime 
walbi, and the nnmerous ruins contiguous to 
it indicate that it most have former^ been 
much more conraderalde. XHstance from 
Hyderabad, north-west, 250 miles ; from 
Brabay, north-east, 300. Bit. 20® 4^, loim. 
77*2*. 

AE-RA. — A town in the Daman dlrinon of 
the Punjab : it is situated on the Icdt bank of 
the small river Gombela, a tributary of the 
Indus, fifty -seven miles north from Dera 
Ismad Khan, IaB 32“ long. 70® 33'. 

AKRAUNEE PERGUNNABL— A tract 
of Biitidbi terntory under tlie presidency of 
Bombay, situate betwe<m the two branches of 
the Sa^ioora mountains, bounded on the north 
by the Nerbndda ; on the east by the Bur- 
wnni state and Tman Mai ; on tlie muth by 
the Sootiampore and Kookurm^^onda per- 
gunnahs ; and on the west by the stute of 
Peepla. It extends from lat. 21 “ 39 to lat. 
22® 4', and from long. 73“ 48' to long. 74® W. 
It is about fifty miles in length from east to 
west, and about twenty at its greatest breadth. 

AKDBKOTE, within the political jurisdic- 
tioD of the government of Bombay, a bnwn, 
with annexed territory, in the southern Mah- 
raUa country, held in jaghire from the East- 
India Company by a petty chief styled rajidt, 
who was fimneiiy tributary to the rafsh of 
Sattara. Hiis prince is bound to furnish a 
contingent of cavalry to the British govern- 
ment. A proposal imule by ibe latter to com- 
mute the obligation for a pecuniary payment 
has been met by a refrisai on the part of the 
niali. rMstaotfrom Bombay, 8.K, 250 miles. 
Bat. ir 30', long. 76" 16'. 

AKYAB, or ARRACAN PROPER — A 
dhrtrici of Arracan, boumied on the north by 
Chittagong, on the west by the Bay of Bengal, 
on the east by the Yoomadoung mountains, 
on the south by the island of Eamree and 
numerons creeks and estuaries. It lies be- 
tween lat. 20®~22® 3x3', long. 92® 12'— 94®. 
Its area is about 6,000 miles, and it is the 
laigvst of the three proviocce of Arracan. It 
is in general fiat, but along the sea-shore soma 
low ridges of hills run parallel with the sea, 
Mftd to the north and east its boundaiy is 
formcNl by high ranges, over which are several 
passes to Chittagong and Ava. *nie valley, 
which constitutes the principal pari of the 
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p t o w ii wi ^ in mtamcted liy oumerofos streams 1 
and tide imlfadB% tweidw the laii^ riTers 
Ifjoci^ Oahdywm, and LeiByoo, ^bich nm 
thimiii^ it^ aM ia the rainy aeaaon completely 
hiimdate ^ ne^bcaiiiiiir country, and insn^ 
lata the aillagee in their rkanity. The aoil I 9 
peeoBa^ a£|iCed for the onltiYation of rice, 
which ie eanriM to a peater extent here than 
in ai^ otiier district m Arraean. The nume- 
rous streams and nullahs wliidi intenect the 
raOey are artificial means turned to the I 
mir|Kiaes ef inrigataoD. lliepf^nilation <^the 
«a^ saaen nt s, it is started, to about 177,565. 


AJ^VAB. — The diief town of the district 
ef tW nifoe nioie^ as well as the whole pro- 
rinol of Anaesn. It was formerly cdOed 
Ihst-twe, and is still known by that name 
mmtmg tiie ICnph inhabitants. The deagna- 
tion at Akyabwas dorired, Llentenant Phayre 
s o ppu e e% firom a pagoda situate near this 
epot^ wkidi was ealM Akbyab-dan-kan (royal 
fowboaw killock), from a jawbrnie of Gantauna'a 
iMing Imried ^ere. ft is aitnate on the 
eastern ride of the iriand of Akyab, which is 
at the aonth-westem extremity of the dktaict, 
and at the month of the Coladjne or Knladyne 
rirer. The iriand is separated from the msin- 
Isad bj the Booaeekeea creek, which connects 
the rim Knladyne with Tekmyoo. It is of 
krte yem only that this town hmm been at all 
fiottrishiag; for proTuniriy to the Bnrmese war 

iU-eoBstme^ Inmfaoo^hw^'^^ii^ now the 


illmiBtnietod bamboo huts. It is now the 
most important town in the prorinoe^ cer- 
tainfy in a emmiieceial point of riew, thoogh, 
aa a militaury startm, it ia superseded hj 
Klmak Pliyoo. The hoaaee are well boifi 
ead more mbetauitial than the geoerrii^ of 
Kngh reri de nee% and the etreeti^ which are 
hnmi aad rcgnlsr, are built at right angloB to 
one another. Farther naproveaDeats are in 
imyeei. There ie a pleotifiil supply of all 
xmdsef gram in the ehopa; and artiolea for 
riothn^ cnriaiy, are imported from 

Be«gri|,aadexpiooed formleu Its ritnatkMi is 
aitiinirij weB sotted for a oommercial town, 
aad it is to this ejirniBslanea^ prefashly, that 
Ha preaent prosperity is owi^g: Being placed 
at the entrsnee ef the chief rirer of the pro- 
rinei^ which has aa nainterropted inlsad 
narration, and near a fioriile ooontry, where 
mnch gru ie prodooed, and haring a good 
hathoor, it pg ascase s every focilityfor eanying 
ea an export and import trad^ whi^ it in 
eoH n w i if iii ca p osssm e s tea eonridenfoleexteiik 
Tighth e m s m and other works, protected §ar 
the hmiri lt of narigarion amd commetoe^ have 
hm sreelad in tha vidntty of the town. The 
dimaie of friis town is oonsidersd ae healthy 
aa Khyook Phyo * or Saadowi^. The popn- 
lataon amoonte to about 5,000 aonk. Tm, 


lataon amoonte to about 5,000 conk. Int, 

sri<ir,iong.or54'. 

A TAim y lfrLAKD&----A oloster of iriand^ 
te the aoutlMwet ef the Twnaasorim ptorinoei^ 
shoot tearty-fiNir miko dktauit from the oiam* 
kadefSkm. Let. r 40^, kmg. OS* F. 


ALAKANANDA. — See AxuKVuiTDiL. 

ALAMBARAT, ALlKlfBADDT, or AL- 
LXJMKADDT, in the Brituh distriot Ckim- 
batore, preeidency of Madras, a town on the 
right beak of the river Osoveiy. In the his- 
tery of Myeore it Is mentioned as a pkoe of 
importanoe in 1024 ; and in the ill-planned 
British campaign of 1708 it was occupied by a 
small Britin garrison, whieh was dkpoesessed 
by the troops of Hyder Afi. Distiuioe frmn 
Seriogapataon, cast^ sixtyfive miles: from 
Madi^ sonth-wost^ 185. Lai. 12** 9, long. 
TTfO'. 

A LA hf POOR, in the Rajpoot state of Jey- 
pore^ a decayed town on the old route from 
Agra to Mow, 141 nuks soath-west of former, 
274 north-east of latter. In consequence of 
the distractions and devastations in this part 
of India during the ktter part of the last and 
the early part of the preaent century, most of 
the inh^itants deserted this town, and took 
refhge in the neighboaring stronghold of 
Nanshahnr or Madhnpnr. Water is obtain- 
able here from nnmeroos welk ; bnt supplies 
must be collected from the neighbonraood. 
Lat. 25* 5r, long. 7«* 25\ 

ALAPOOR, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieot.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village fm the rontd from Delhi to Mnttra, 
and thiity-c%fat miks sonth of the former. 
The road in thk part of the route is good. 
Lat. 28® KT, long. 77® T, 

ALATPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lient. gov. of the N.W. Prorince^ 
a vilkge oa the route from the dty of Agra 
to the cantonment of Mynpooree, and eighteen 
miles west of the latter. The road in this 
part of the route is kid under water to the 
depth of from one to three feet during the 
periodical rains in the ktter part of summer ; 
at other times it k tolerably good : the country 
k level, and partially cultivated. I«at. 27® 10, 
loB^ 78® 5<y. 

ALATGYAN PASS.— A pass over the 
Yonmadomw mountains, kadiog from Sando- 
way, in the British district of Airacan, to the 
town of Prome, in the British territory of 
Pqgo. The crown of the pass is about eleven 
miks north-east frem Sandoway. Lat. 18® 31', 
kmg. 94® SF. 

ALBAK. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nissm, distant noiih-wait from 
Riqahmnndry 110 ssiles. Lat 18® KK, long. 

80® 4r. 

ALDEMAD, in the territory of Oude, a 
district denominated frxnn the villa^ of that 
name It is bounded on the north-west by 
the district Pachamiat ; on the north-east by 
the river Ghogra, sraarating it from the 
British dktrict CUmnkpoor ; on the south- 
east by the Brituh district Axungnrh ; and on 
the west by Soltanpoor. It lies between kt. 
26®— 26* iff, hHig. 82® 15'--88® (T. 

ALDBMAU, in the terr it o r y of Oude, an 
aaciont milage whenoe k denominated the 
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district of the sfune name. It is situate four 
miles from the right bank of the river Ghogra. 
Close to it is a si^l mud fort, mounted with 
two oannoD, the station of the local officer of 
police. There are many sboM for cloth and 
other merchandise kept by Hindoo traders. 
Butter estimates the population at 400, of 
whom SOO are Mussulmans. Distant fifty 
miles 8.£. firom Faizabad ; 120 £. from Luck- 
now ; thirty-five N.W. from Aaimgurh. Lat. 
26* 2r, long, 82" 66'. 

ALEEPOOB, in the British district of 
Delhi, Ueut.-gOT. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
Tillage on the, route from the city of Delhi to 
Knr^. It is situate on the Delhi Canal, 
from which it is supplied with water. There 
is a poUoe-etation here. The road in this part 
of the route is good in dry weather, and sup- 
plies for troops may be obtained in abundance 
on due notice. Lat. 28" 48', long. 77" 12'. 

ALEPPI. — See Aulapolat. 

ALI BADG, in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
sea-coast, nineteen miles south of Bombay. 
Lat. 18" 40', long. 72" 68'. 

ALI BXJNDER, in Sinde, a small town on 
the Gonnee, one of the ofikets of the Indus to 
the east. Here is a dam made in 1799 by 
Futteh Ali, one of the ameers of Sinihi. This, 
according to Pottinger, was ^^the only work 
of public utility ever made by one of* the 
reigning family," being intended to retain the 
water of the river for the purposes of irrigation, 
and to exclude the salt-water, which, sent 
upwards by the Ude, rendered sterile the sur- 
rounding country. This barrier had Uie 
natural oonsequenoe of causing in the channel 
of the Gonnee a deposit of alluvial matter, 
which is gradually filling it ; so that, though 
formerly navigable throughout the year, this 
branch of the Indus had in 1809 l^me so 
shallow, that boats could ply only during four 
months of the inundation between Ali Bunder 
and Hyderabad. The channel below Ali 
Bunder has also become nearly obliterated, 
though formerly by fsr the greatest estuary of 
the Indus. The contiguous part of Cutch also 
suflered the most disastrous coDBe<ju6nce8 from 
the water being cut off ; the distnot of Bayra, 
formerly remarkable for fertility, ceasing to 
yidd a blade of vegetation, and becoming part 
of the Runn, or Great Salt Desert, on which 
it bordered. Ali Bunder is in lat. 24" 22^, 
long. 69" 11'. 

ALIGANJ, or SEWAN ALIGANJ, in 
the Britirii district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, a town on the route from Dinapore 
to Goruckpore, fifty-four miles N.W. of 
former, serventy-four S.E. of latter. It has a 
good baasaar, and water and supplies are 
abundant. It is stated that the population 
are principally Mussulmans. Lat. 26" 8', 
long. 84" 24'. 

ALIGANJ, in the district of Sultanpore, 
territory of Oude, a village twelve miles north- 


west of the cantonment of Sultanpore, seventy 
south-east of Lucknow. Butter estiuuites its 
population at only 100, all Hindoos ; yet adds, 

there is a bazaar of sixty shops, and a 
market, attended by between 300 and 400 
shopkeepers." Lat. 26° 24', long, 82". 

ALIGUNJ. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, distant north from Lucknow ninety-one 
miles. Lat. 28" 9', long. 80" 40'. 

ALIPOORA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the right bank of the Gauges, 766 
miles north-west of Calcutta by the river route, 
forty -two miles south-east of Allahabad by the 
same. Lat. 26" 12', long. 82" 14'. 

ALIPORA. — See Allypoora. 

ALIPORE. — town in British district of 
the Twenty- four Pergunnahs, lieut.-ffov. of 
Bengal, on the route from Fort William to 
Folia, by Tolly’s Nullah, four miles south-east 
of Fort William, twenty-one north-west of 
Fulta. The official residence of the lieut.- 
governor of Bengal has been fixed in this 
town. Heber describes it as a large village, 
in the vicinity of which are several houses 
belonging to Europeans, and considered re- 
markably healthy and dry. In this town is 
situate the great jail of Alipore, built in 1810, 
at a cost of 10,000/., exclusive of the labour of 
the prisoners employed upon the work. Con- 
victs sentenced to long periods of imprison- 
ment in Bengal are usually confined in ibis 
jail. The number of prisoners in 1848 
amounted to 991. Lat. 22" 30', long. 88° 27'. 

ALIWAL. — A vill^ near the left hank of 
the butlej, and within a short distance of the 
town of Loodianah. It is within the tract of 
country subject to the commissioner and super- 
intendent of the Cis-Sutlej territories. Here, 
on the 28th January, 1846, Sir Harry Smith 
attacked, defeated, and drove back a large 
body of Sikhs, which had crossed the Sutlej 
from Pbilour, on its right hank, and threatened 
Loodianah. The movements of the officer 
commanding in this action were marked by 
the most consummate tact and judgment^ and 
the object of them was completely accom- 
plished. Lat. 80" 67', long. 76*’ 86'. 

ALLAHABAD. — ^A British district under 
the lieut-TOv. of the N.W, ^vinoes, named 
from its pnncipal place. It is bounded on the 
north by the territory of Oude ; on the east by 
the British districts Jounpore and Mirzapore ; 
on the south-west by the territory of S^wah 
and the British district of Banda ; and on the 
west by the British district of Futtehpore. It 
lies between lat. 24" 49' — 26" 44', long. 81° 14' 
—82" 26' ; is eighty-five miles in len^ fipom 
south-east to north-west, and fifty in breadth. 
The area is 2,788 square miles. Four of the 
subdivisions called per^nnabs, amountin|^ to 
about a third of the district, are comprised 
within the Doab, extending upwards from its 
south-eastern angle, marked by the confluence 
of the Jumna and Ganges. The general slope 
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of the Burfaoe is to the south-east, as evidenced t 
by the descent of the Ganges and of the ^ 
smaller streams in the same direction. There I 
is, besides, a declivity from the south-west to i 
the north-east, indicated by the descent in ] 
that direction of the Jumna and Tons, die- j 
charging themselves into the Ganges, the bed ^ 
of which is the channel of drainage for the ] 
whole district. The elevation above the sea j 
of the average w ater-mark at the confluence ; 
of the Jumna and Ganges, is about 340 feet. ) 
The plain of the Doab is estimated to be in 
this part alwut sixty feet higher, or 400 feet i 
above the sea ; and probably no part of the < 
district within the rivers has an elevation of 
500 feet. The part stretching along the left 
bank of the Ganges has doubtless a Jess ' 
elevation, in consequence of the general slope 
of the surface to the south-east. The country 
to the right of the same river, and extending 
towards the rugged region of Ilewah, most 
have some more elevated spots. The district 
is well furnislied with the means of irrigation, 
as, in addition to those offered by watercourses 
and tanks, there are 60,000 wells, of which 
9,000 are pukka, or lined wdth brick. The 
climate of this district is considered more moist 
than that of the adjatcent tracts ; rains are 
naore frequent, and the hot winds thereby 
mitigated. The vegetation likewise is more 
luxuriant. The country is overspread with a 
vigorous growth of timber, and yields an 
abundant return to the cultivator of even the 
choicest products of the European garden. 
The British residents in the district are now 
making zealous and successful efforts for the 
improvement of agriculture. The best kinds 
of maize, cotton, and flax, have been intro- 
duced. Some dye-stuffs, besides indigo, are 
cultivated to considerable extent, especially 
kussum, or kusumtha (Carthamus tin^orius), 
or safflower, for yielding a bright orange or 
deep red colour. The most important articles 
of traffic are salt, cotton, indigo, and sugar. 
The population, according to the census of 
1853, amounts to 1,379,788. A coropanson 
with the area shows that the average number 
of persons to each square mile rathe** exceeds 
490. The towns and villages, classified . ac- 
cording to population, are as follow : — Num- 
ber containing less than 1,000 inhabitants, 
3,319 ; ditto more than 1,000, and less than 
5,000, 238; ditto more than 5,000, 8. The 
East-Indian Kailway traverses the district, 
which is also intersected by the great trunk 
road from Calcutta to the North-Western 
Provinces, proceeding through Benares, and 
thence north-westerly along the left bank of 
the Ganges to Allahabad, having previously 
crossed the river close to it. From Allahabad 
it proceeds still in a north-westerly direction 
nearly parallel to the Ganges, and at a short 
distance from its right bank crosses the north- 
western frontier of the districi of Allahabad 
to Futtehpore. The earlier history of this 
lovince is involved in the obscurity which 
angs over the history of India generaily until 


la comparatively recent period. In 1194 it 
was sufajagated by the Patans under Mohamed 
Shahab-ud-deen, of Gbor, and wrested from 
that race by Baber about 1529. On the dis- 
memberment of the empire of Delhi it became 
a field of contention, on which the emperor, 
the vizier of Code, the English, and the Mah- 
rattas acted conspicuous parts. In the arrange* 
ments of the English with the emperor, a 
portion of this province was assignea for the 
support of the latter ; but on that prince 
throwing himself into the hands of the Mah- 
rattas, the territory was reg.arded as having 
escheated, and was thereupon transferred to the 
vizier, from whom, under the treaty of 1801, 
it pawed with other districts to the East-lndia 
Company. 

ALLAHABAD, the principal place of the 
district oi the same name, is situate at Ute 
south-eastern extremity of the Doab, on the 
tongue of land formed by Uie confluence of the 
Ganges and Jumna rivers, the latter of which 
is here crossed by the East-Indian Kail way. 
The fort on the east and south rises directly 
from the banks of the confluent rivers, which 
render it nearly impregnable in tiiat direction. 
It is about 2,600 yards in circuit, is built of 
red stone, and, according to Von Orlich, is 
now “ a bastioned quiuquangle ; the ancient 
walls with semicircular bastions face the two 
streams ; the land side is quite regular, and 
consists of two bastions, and a half-l^astion 
with three ravelins,” and stands higher than 
any ground in face of it. Heber observes, “ It 
has l>eeii a very noble castle, but has suffered 
in its external appearance as much as it Itas 
probably gained in strength by the modern- 
ization which it has undergone from its pre- 
sent masters, its lofty towers being pruned 
down into bastions and cavaliers, and its liigb 
stone ramparts topped with turf pan^ts, and 
obscured by a green sloping glacis. It is still, 
however, a striking pl^e ; and its principal 
gate, surmounted by a dome with a wide hall 
beneath, surrounded by aroules and galleries, 
and ornamented with rude but glowing paint- 
inga, is the noblest entrance 1 ever saw to a 
place of arms.” The exterior has been modern- 
ized in the Italian style, but the interior 
retains its antique and striking character. An 
ancient and spacious palace, overlooking the 
Jumna, has bt^n fitted up for the residence of 
the superior officers ; and the rest of the Euro- 
peans of the garrison are lodged in well-con- 
structed barracks. The arseh^ situate in the 
fort, is one of the largest in India ; it contains 
r arms fi>r 30,000 men, and thirty pi^es of can- 
non. Altogether it is a place of great strenglli, 

. probably impiegnalde to native powers, and 
I requiring for its reduction a regular siege ac- 
, coiding to European tactics. It is said to 
have 1,750,000^. Among the finest struc- 
i tures of Allahalatd, is that called the Serai of 
\ Kbnsm, the iU'fii.t^ son of Jehangir. It is a 
I fine quadrangle surrounded by an embattled 
[ wall, along the inside of which are a series of 
22 
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lodges for the gratuitous reception of travellers. Sarasvati, whic^ comes out of the hills to the 
Adjoining is a garden or pleasure-ground, con- west of the Yamuna, passes close to Thaneser, 
taining some fine old mango-trees, and three loees itself in the great sandy desert, and reap- 
mausoleums, in a rich, magnificent, yet solemn pears at Prayag, humbly oozing from one of 
style of architecture. Heber states that they the towers of the fort, as if ashamed of herself, 
were raised over two princes and a princess of Indeed she may blush at her own imprudence, 
the imperial family, but does not specify tlieir for she is the goddess of learning and know- 
names. In the middle of the fort stands an led^, and was then coming down the country 
antique stone column, popularly styled Qoda^ wi(i a book in her hand, when she entered the 
or Club of Bhim Sen, a nero who figures in sandy desert, and was unexpectedly assailed 
the romantic legends of Hindostan. It is by numerous demons with frightful coun- 
mentioned by Tiefifenthaler as standing in bis tenanoea, making a dreadful noise. Ashamed 
time ; was pulled down during some altera- of her own want of forethought, she sank into 
tions made in the fort in 1798, and has lately the ground, and reappeared at Frayaga or 
been replaced. The length is forty-two feet Allahabad.'* Close to the wall of the fort, out- 
seven inches ; the shape nearly cylindrical, yet side this revered cavern, is the actual conflu- 
slighilv tapering, the lower diameter being ence of the Jumna and Ganges, visited by 
three feet two and a quarter inches ; the upper, great numbers of pilgrims of lK)th sexes, anx- 
two feet two inches. It bears two Sanskrit ions to bathe in the purifying waters. For- 
inscriptions of considerable length, and obvi- merly it was not uncommon for devotees of 
oualy of remote antiquity ; but notwithstand- either sex to cause earthen vessels to be 
ing the endeavours of Prinsep, Troyer, and fostened round their waists or to their feet, -and 
Mill, no certain conclusion can be drawn as to having procee<ied in a boat to the middle of 
their date. The present town of Allahabad is the stream, then precipitate themselves, to rise 
situate principally west of the fort, and ex- no more, supposing that by this self-immolation 
tending along the Jumna. Its position is they secured eternal bliss. At present the 
advantageous, but it is, nevertheless, an ill- meetings here appear to have abated some- 
built, poverty-stricken place. Heber observes, what of their more gloomy and murderous 
The city of Allahabad is small, with very character. According to the description of 
poor houses and narrow irregular streets, and Skinner, who visited the place on the 14th of 
confined to the banks of the Jumna.” The Deceml»er, 1826, “ it was a religious fair, and 
Jumma Maajit, or great mosque, is a solid, took place on the very spot of the confluence 
stately building, but without much ornament, of the two streams. lire re did not seem to 
It is advantageously situate on the banks of me to l>e anything sold ; bathing and praying 
the Jumna, and on one side adjoins the city, were the great occupations. A great number 
on the other an esplanade before the glacis of of platforms, about eight or ten feet square, 
the fort. After tlie conquest of the province with long legs to them, stood in the water ; 
by the East-India Company, it was fitted up they had canopies aljove them, and were as 
as a residence of the general of the station ; booth.s in English fairs, for in them people 
subsequently, to the purposes of an assembly- frequently sat as if to rest themselves after 
room ; and ultimately restored to its iormer having waded through the river to reach them, 
destination. The Mussulmans, however, re- The Brahmins, however, seemed to be the 
garding it as polluted, displayed a contemp- j>eculiar masters of e.ach, for they never moved 
tuous indifference on the subject. Below the from their seats ; but occupying the centre, 
fort is a subterraneous teinyde, entered by a with their rosaries in their hands, remained at 
long passage sloping downwards. Its shape is their posts to administer to the spiritual wants 
square, and the roof supported by pillars ; in of those who visited them. It was a very 
the middle is a linga or phallic emblem, and pretty scene ; the women had their holiday 
at one end a dead forked tree, continuaUy clothes on, and shone in rosy scarfs among the 
watered with great care by the attendant crowd.” The military cantonment is on the 
priests, who maintain that it still retains its north-west side of the fort, in a delightful 
sap and vitality ; but Tieffeiithaier describes it situation, having some picturesque variety of 
as leafless in his time, a century ago. The surface, and being finely wooded. Tins town 
place is a close, loathsome den, rendered more is the seat of the civil establishment for the 
hideous by obscene and monstrous figures of district of Allahabad, which consists of th^ 
Mahadeva, Ganesh, and other objects of wor- usual ftinctionaries, European and native. Tlie 
ship ; and is damp from water trickling from population of the city and suburbs, according 
its rocky walls. This insignificant moisture is to the census of 185S, amounts to 72,093. 
alleged by the superstitious to be the outlet of There is reason to conclude that the prosperity 
the river Sarasvati, which is lost in the sands of the. place is on the advance, in part, pro- 
near Thannesur, in Sirhind, upwards of 400 babiy, from the growing importance of the 
miles to the north-west. Wilford observes : North-West Provinces, and partly from the 
The confiuence of the Ganga and Yamuna introduction of steam-navigation on the Upper 
[Ganges and Jumna] at Prayaga is called Tri- Ganges. In 1889 a gr^t from government of 
veni by tlio Pauranics, because tlireo rivers are 5,000 rupees was sanctioned to aid in the ereo- 
supposedto meet there ; but the third is by no tion of a church, the remaining funds to be 
means obvious to the sight. It is the famous supplied by private subscription. 
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Some haT8 on very slender grounds maino 
taioed this place to be the Falibothra of Greek 
and Roman gecgraphera, but the best autho- 
rities consider that city identical with Patna. 
Probably the first authentic mention of it is 
by Baber, who styles it Piag. The fort was 
built by Akber, who changed the name of the 
city to Allahabad. On the dismemberment 
of the empire of Delhi, it was seised in 1753 
by Safiier Jang, the visier of Oude. It had 
three years previously (1750) been sacked by 
the Patans of PurruckalMui. In 1765 it was 
taken by the British, and assigned as the rem- 
denoe of Shah Alum, the titular emperor of 
Delhi, who was. however, so in&tuated as to 
leave this place of refuge in 1771. In con- 
sequence it was resumed by the donors, and 
transferred to the nawaub of Oude by the 
treaty of 1773. In 1801 it was ceded by the 
nawaub to Uie East-India Company. So com- 
pletely was it ruined, either by violence or 
gradual decay, that Hodges, who visited it in 
1782, describe it as oonsisting merely of 
thatched huts, with scarcely a vestige of any 
considerable house remaining. Its desolation, 
as well as the great number of fiikirs, or men- 
dicants under religions garb, who resort to it, 
caused it to be c^ed Fakirabad. Elevation 
above the sea about 340 feet. Distance N.W. 
from Calcutta W land 496 miles ; in the same 
direction from imnares, 75 ; S.£. from Luck- 
now, 128 ; in similar direction from Gawn- 

S >re, 124 ; from Calpee, 153 ; from Agra viS 
tawa, 288, or by grand trank road, 302; 
from Delhi, 891. Lat. 25® 2fi, long. 81® 55^ 
ALLAPOOR, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Shahabad to Bu- 
daon, ten miles south-east of the latter. Lat. 
27® 65', long. 79® 20'. 

ALLATORI, in the British district of Tri- 
cbinopoly, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route from Tricbino^ly to Seringapatam, 
eight miles west of the former. Lat. 10* 49', 
long. 78® 89'. 

ALLEEGUNJE, in the British district of 
Purneah, lieut.-TOv. of Bengal, a town on the 
right bank of the river Ronkee, forty mUes 
north of Purneah. Lat. 26® 19', long. 87^ 48'. 

ALLEE MOHUN, ALLKERAJPOOR, or 
RAJ POOR A LI. — A small district in Malwa, 
under the politioal superintendence of the 
Governor-General's resident at Indore.* It lies 
between lat 22® 2' and 22® 80', long. 74® 16' 
and 74® 44', and extends from north to south 
about thirty-four miles ; its extreme breadth 
from east to west bein^^ about thirty-two. Its 
area is 708 square miles. The political con- 
nection between the British government and 
Allee Mohun commenced by the interposition 
of the former, for the purpose of rendering less 
humiliating the nature of the rqjah’s depen- 
denoe on the neighbouring state of Dhar. 
Allee Mohun was an ancient tributary of the 
rulers of Dhar, and the tribute had been onm- 
muted by a cession of certain customs-duties 


which were collected by the officers of the 
Dhar state. The authority thus ezerdsed in 
Allee Mohun by the servants of a foreign 
government was not only attended with con- 
siderable inconvenience, but was calculated to 
lessen the dignity of the rajah in the estima- 
tion of his own subjects ; and, at his request, 
an arrangement was made in 1821, under 
which the Dhar state transferred to the British 
government its right to the Allee Mohun 
tribute, in consideration of an equivalent, and 
the raj^ of Allee Mohun to collect the 

duties, and to pay to the British government 
an annual sn^ which amounts to 12,(K)0 ru- 
pees. The rajah is a Hindoo. The population 
was estimated by Malcolm at 69,884. The 
revenue appears to have fluctuated within 
thirty years, according to the management. 
The latest account gives it at 85,000 rupees, 
or 3,500f. The military establishment consists 
but of thirty horsemen and 100 sebundies. 

ALLEE MOHUN.— A town in Malwa, 
the chief pla .e of the petty district of the same 
name, but not the pWe of residence of the 
present rajah, who has fixed his abode at 
Rajpoor. Lat. 22® 12', long. 74® 24'. 

ALLEH, in the British district of Poonab, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the left 
bank of &e Eokree river, fifty miles north of 
Poonah. Lat. 19® 11', long. 74® 5'. 

ALLEHGUNJ, in the British district of 
Fuimckabad, lieDt.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinoes, a town on the left bank of ibe Ram- 
gnnga river, eleven miles N.B. of Furruckabad. 
Allehgnnj contains 5,388 inhabitants. Lai. 
27® 83', long. 79® 45'. 

ALLEMBADY. — See Alambabai. 

ALLIGAUM.— A town situate on the left 
bank of tbe river Bheema, in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay. 
Soon after the acquisition of the Deccan by 
the British, it was observed that the horses of 
the south of India were rapidly declining in 
respect to the qualities constituting the per- 
feotion of the animal. In the hope of restoring 
the former character of the Deccan breed, a 
government stud was established in this place 
in 1827 ; but though some good specimens 
weVe occasionally turned out^ tbe miyority 
proved greatly inferior to the horses imported 
from tbe Persian Gulf «md the Cape. Tbe 
establishment was nevertheless maintained 
for a series of years. Additional experience, 
however, resulted only in continued disap- 
pointment, and at length, in 1842, all hope of 
ultimate snooess being then abandoned, the 
stud was ordered to be abolished. Distant east 
from Poonab thirty-two miles. Lat. 18® 85', 
long. 74® 23'. 

ALLIGAUM, in Hyderabad, or territory 
of the Nizam, a town near the northern 
frontier, toward the British district Saugor 
and Nerbudda, on the northern declivity of 
the range of mountains bounding the val- 
ley of the Taptoe on the south. Distanoe 
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from Elliehpoor, south-west^ 71 miles ; Auron- 
gabad, north-east, 100. l^t. 20*" 24', long. 
76** 63'. 

ALLIPOOR. — ^A town in the territofy of 
Nagpore, distant south-west from Nagpore 
60 miles. Lat. 20° 83', long. 78° 44'. 

ALLIYARKA TANDA^ in the BritiA 
district of Hyderabad, proYinoe of Soinde, a 
town on the route from Hyderabad to Oomer- 
kote. It is situate at the intersection of the 
two great routes from Hyderabad eastward, 
and from Cutch to Upper Scinde and the 
Punjaubi It has some manufiiotar^ princi- 
pally in TOtton and dyeing. Population 6,000. 
Lat. 25° 27', long. 68° 48'. 

ALLOOR. — ^A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant south-east fram Nagpore 170 
miles. Lat. 19° 49', long. 81° 20'. 

ALLOOR, — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, distant west from Hyder- 
abad 29 miles. Lat. 17** 20', long. 78° 8*. 

ALLOWALLEEA. — A title belonging to 
certain Seik chiefs, whose possessions on the 
left bank of the Sutlej were confiscated by the 
British government in 1848, in consequence of 
the non-performance of their feudatory obliga- 
tions during the Lahore war. 

ALLUMPOOR, in the British district of 
Midnapooi, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
80 miles north-west of Midnapoor. Lat. 
22° 80', long. 86° 57'. 

ALLYGUNJ. — See Ullkkounj*. 

ALLYGURH. — A British district under 
the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. It is 
bounded on the north by the British district 
Bolundshuhur ; on the east by the British 
districts of Budaon and Mynpooree ; on the 
south by the British districts of Mynpooree 
and Muttra ; and on the west by the British 
districts Muttra and Goorgaon. It lies be- 
tween lat. 27° 27'— 28° 11', long. 77° 32'— 
78° 47', and embraces an area of 2,149 square 
miles. Like the rest of the Doab ^tween the 
J umna and the Ganges, this district is gene- 
rally level ; but there is a prolonged elevation 
of surface in the centre, between the two great 
rivers. The crest of this elevation slopes to 
the south-ea^t, as indicated by the respective | 
amounts of altitude on the course of the G anges 
Canal, which is laid down along the ridge 
with a view to ^fiuaing more^ effectually the 
benefits of irrigation on each side of it. The 
staple alimentary crops are wheat, barley, 
millet, and pulse : rice is little cultivated. 
The chief commercial croM are indigo, cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar. 'The population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1853, amounts to 
1,184,565. The following classification of the 
towns and villages of the district is obtained 
from the official statement prepared in 1863, — 
Number containing leas than 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, 1,747 ; ditto more than 1,000 and less 
tha) 5,000, 214 ; ditto mdre th^ 6,000 and 
1 ‘ rban 10,000, 8 ; ditto more than 10,000 
1 


and less than 60,000, 3 ; ditto more than 
60,000, 1. 

At the commencement of the present cen- 
tury this territory was the principal seat of 
the short-lived power of the French adven- 
turer Perron. Perron's force being either dis- 
persed or destroyed in the campaign of 1803 
(principally by the events of the sie^ of Ally- 
ghur and the battle of Delhi), its leader sur- 
rendered to the British. In 1804 the district 
suffered from the devastating incursion of 
Holkar, the Mahratta chief, who was, how- 
ever, severely chastised, suffering the loss of 
his host of cavalry, which was surprised and 
cut to pieces by the British, under General 
Lake, at Furruckabad. An incursion, made 
I in the next year by Ameer Khan the Patan, 

I had nearly a similar result ; that freebooter 
I losing nearly all his followers, and himself 
escaping with difficulty across the Jumna. 
The widely- spread dangers which threatened 
I the British power in India at the oomroonce- 
ment of the Pindarree and Mahratta war, in 
1817, encouraged, among others, the chief of 
Hatrass, in this district, to revolt ; but a vigo- 
rous bombardment of a few hours so shattered 
t|i6 place, that after a OTeat number of its 
defenders were destroyed, a ^tart of the sur- 
vivors took to flight, and the rest surrendered 
the fortress, which was immediately dis- 
mantled. A complete pacification of the 
I district speedily ensued. 

ALLYGURH. — A fort in the British dis- 
trict of the same name, situate near the route 
from Agra to Delhi, and fifty-five miles north 
of the former place. The vicinity is inter- 
spersed with marshes and shallow pieces ol 
water, which become so much swollen during 
the rains as to have rendered the place inac- 
cessible, and consequently secure from attack, 
at that season. The outline of the works at 
the time of the capture by the British was a 
polygon, of probably ten sides, having at each 
angle a bastion, with a renny or fausse-braie, 
well provided with cannon. Outside this line 
of defence was a ditch, above 100 feet wide, 
thirty feet deep from the top of the excava- 
tion, and having ten feet of water. Across 
this ditch was no passage but by a narrow 
causeway, defended by a traverse, mounted 
with three six-pounders. Perron, the French 
adventurer, who held the fort with a Mahratta 
force, made demonstrations, at the head of 
about 20,000 men, of an intention to give 
battle under its wails ; but after a brief and 
weak resistance, fled to Agra. At daylight on 
the 4th September, 1803, the British storming 
party took the traverse before its guns could 
be discharged, and hnnying forward a twelve- 
pounder, blew in the first r.atfi, being exposed 
during this operation to Icsiructive fire ; and 
her© the assailants BUu.oeO tbc-ir chief loss. 
The inner gates were suV* t q’.iently blown in ; 
and entrance having been finally i.iaJe by 
forcing the wicket of auotho, o ramparts 
were mounted, and the place t , on possession 
i -5 
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of after a vigorous defence of an hour, during 
which fifty-nine of the assailants were killed 
(inoluding six officers), and 206 wounded. 
Above 2,000 of the garrison fell, and many 
more, who had swum the ditch, were destroyed 
by the British oavaliy, in attempting to By 
across the country. A medal, commemorative 
of the storming of the ibrt, was struck in 
London in the year 1851, and presented, 
under the sanction of the Queen, to the sur- 
viving officers and soldierB who took part in 
its capture. The civil and fiscal establish- 
ments, as well as the military cantonment 
and bazaar, are located towards Cool, a short 
distance south of the fort. In 1844 a proposal 
for converting the iort of ^lyghur into a jail 
for 1,400 prisoners was sanctioned; but in 
1847, in consequence of the alleged unheal thi- 
ness of the fori, arising as well from its con- 
stmotion as its position, it was determined to 
abandon the undertaking. Elevation above 
the sea 740 feet. Distance S.E. from Delhi 
84 miles ; N.W. from Oaioutta 803. Lat. 
27" 66', long. 78" 8'. 

ALLYPOOR, in the British district of 
Euttehpoor, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Cawnpore to the 
town of Euttehpoor, and six miles north-west 
of the latter, llie road in this part of the 
route is good ; the country level, and partially 
cultivated. Lat. 26" 67\ long. 80" 6u. 

ALLYPOORA, or ALIPORA, in Bundel- 
cund, a jaghire or feudal possession, named 
after its principal place. It lies between lat. 
26" 8'— 26" 21', long. 79" 14'— 79" 24', It is 
bounded on the north by the British district 
Humerpoor ; on the east and south by the 
lapsed state of J eitpore ; and on the west by 
the native state of Jhansee ; and is estimated 
“to comprise an area of eighty-five square 
miles, and to contain twenty-eight villages, 
with a population of 9,000 souls.” The re- 
venue of the jaghire is estimated at 45,000 
rupees (4,600^), and the jaghiredar, or dewan 
as he is called, is stated to maintain a small 
force of seventy-five infantry, llie grant was 
made in 1808 to the chief found by the British 
authorities in possession, and whose descendant 
now holds the jaghire. 

ALLYPOORA, or ALIPORA, in Bundel- 1 
cund, the princip^ place of the jaghire ori 
feudal possession of that name, situate on the * 
route from Qwalior to Qiutterpore, 100 miles 
8.E. of the former, 24 N.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 26" 10', long. 79" 24'. 

ALLYPOOR PUTTEE, in the British dis- 
trict of Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Pfovinces, a town on the route from Cawn- 1 
poor to Ooel, 76 miles south-east of the latter. 
Lat. 27" 20', long. 79" 18'. 

ALMACOOE, in the British district of 
K.umool, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Kumool to Guntoor, 38 miles east 
of the former. Lat. 16" 52', long. 78" 40'. 

ALMELEH, in the British district of Shola- 1 


poor, presidency of Bombay, a town Bitnate 
five miles from the right bank of the river 
Beemah, forty-four miles south-east of Shola- 
poor. Lat. 17° 6', long. 76" 16'. 

ALMORA, the principal place of the 
British district of Kumaon, within the terri- 
tories subject to the lient.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, is situate on the crest ot a ridge 
which runs from east to west, and consists 
principally of one street, three-quarters of a 
mile long, forming two bazaars, divided from 
each other by Fort Almora, and by the site of 
the ancient palace of the rajahs of Kumaon, 
now occupied by a jail. Detached houses, 
chiefly inhabited by Europeans and Brahmins, 
are scattered along each face of the mountain 
below the town. The houses have each a 
ground story of stone, and that part in the 
trading quarter of the town is occupied by a 
shop. The upper stories, of which there are 
sometimes two, are constructed ot timber, and 
are covered with a sloping roof of heavy grey 
slate, on which small stacks of hay are some- 
j times piled for winter consumption. The 
stone-built story is generally whitewashed, 
and tricked out with grotesque paintings. 
The main street, secured by a gate at each 
end, has a natural pavement of slate-rock, 
and is kept in very neat onler. At the 
western extremity, and immediately adjoining 
the town, are the lines ot the regular troops, 
and in the rear of them the fortification called 
Fort Moira^ 'The defence on the north-eastern 
side is a small martello tower called St. Mark’s. 
There are several Hindoo temples, but none 
meriting particular notice. The Cutcherry, 
or public office of the district, is at Almora, 
but the houses of the civil officers are at 
Hawelbagh, five miles north of it, and there 
the provincial battalion is stationed. Tliia 
town, which had l)een fast decaying under 
the Goorkha sway, has much improved since 
it has become a British station. At Sittolee, 
close to Almora, waa fought the battle which 
decided the fate of the war between the 
British and the Goorkhas. In advancing to 
the attack, the British had to cross by ford 
the river Kosila, flowing at the bottom of a 
deep ravine. Having accomplished the pas- 
sage, the heights and town of Almora were 
successively carried iu the most rapid and 
brilliant manner, and the result ivas the con- 
clusion of a convention, by which the whole 
of the district of Kumaon waa ceded to the 
British. Elevation above the sea, of Fort 
Moira, 6,620 feet ; of the town, 5,337. Distance 
N.W. from Calcutta, by Lucknow and Ba- 
reilly, 910 miles. Lat. 29" 85', long. 79" 42', 

ALOT. — A town of Malwa, in the native 
state of Dewas, distant north from Oojein 
thirty-two miles, Lat. 23" 44', long. 75" 34'. 

ALSIR, in the Rajpoot state of Bikaneer, 
A small town situate about two miles north of 
the route from Ruttungurh to the town of 
Bikaneer, and sixty -five miles east of the 
latter. Lat. 27" 56 \ long. 74" 24'. 
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ALUTCNUNDA.— A river in the territory 
of British Grurhwal, formed by the jnnctioti of 
two considerable streams ; the Douiee, flowing 
from the north-east ; the Vishnoo or Bishen- 
gauga, from the north-west. The confluence 
of those rivers is at 'Vishnooprag, in laL 
30“ 33', long. 79“ 38', where, at the end of 
May, when the mountain-streams are fullest, 
Itaper found the Doulee to have a breadth of 
about tliirty-five or forty yards, writh a rapid 
current, and the Vishnoo a breadth of twenty- 
five or thirty yard^ also with a rapid 
current. The elevation of the confiaence 
above the sea is 4,743 feet. The Aiuknunda, 
or united stream, flows south-westvrard for 
thirty -four miles to Kurnprag, where it on 
the left Kde receives the Pindur, a considerable 
river flowing from the east. From that 
confluence it flows westward sixteen miles to 
Koodurprag, where on the right side it re- 
ceives the Mundagnee, another considerable 
river, having a direction from north to south, 
and coming from the celebrated fane of Ke- 
damath. It thence takes a direction south- 
westward for thirty miles, passing by Siree- 
Duggur, the capital of Gurhwal, to Deoprag, 
where on the right side it is joined by the 
Bhageerettee ; the stream from this confiaence 
downwards being called the Ganges. The 
Bhageerettee rushes with great force and 
rapidity down s steep declivity, roaring and 
foaming over largo rocks scattered over its 
l>ed. Its breadth is 11 2 feet, and it rises forty 
feet during the melting of the snow. The 
Alukuuiida, flowing with a smooth unrufBed 
surface, gently winds round the point of con- 
fluence. It is 142 feet in breadth, and rises 
forty-six feet at the same period. The breadth 
of tFie united stream ie 240 feet. The Aluk- 
nun<ia abounds with fine fish, some of which, 
of the rohu (Cyprinua deiiticulatus) species, 
are four or five feet in length ; another hind, 
called sober, a beautiful and finely-flavoured 
fish, attains the length of six or seven feet. 
Gold in small quantities has been obtained by 
searching the sands of this river ; but the 
remuneration resulting has been so scanty 
that the search is nearly discontinued, 

ALUMKHAN, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town rituated on the right bank 
of tlie Indus, distant north-west from Mooltan 
forty -eight miles. Lat. 30® 25', lung. 70® 49'. 

ALUMPARVA, in the British district of 
Chingleput, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the coast of Coromandel, ^irty miles south of 
the town of Chingleput. Lat. 12* 17^, long. 
80* O'. 

ALUMPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, rituated on Uie left 
bank of the Toongabudiw, distant east from 
Kumool seven miles. Lat. 15® 52^, long. 
78 * 11 '. 

ALI3 NG.— A town in the Guicowaris pos- 
sessions, in the peninsula of Kattywar, under 
the political management of the presidency of 


Bombay, distant south from Gogo twenty 
miles. Lat. 21® 23', long. 72° 9'. 

ALUNIAWAS, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, a village on the route from the 
town of Joudpore to that of Ajmeer, and 
twenty -two miles west of the latter. It has 
000 houses, the inhabitants of which are ol 
notoriously bad character. Lat. 26" 32', long. 
74® 24'. 

ALVAR TINNEVELLY, in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
a town on the right bank of the river Chiii- 
dinthoora, nineteen miles south east of Tinne- 
velly. Lat. 8® 36', long. 78°. 

ALWUR, or MACHERY. — A Rajpoot 
state under the control of tl Governor-Ge- 
neral’s agent for the states of Rajpootana. 
'Hjarra included, it may be described as 
bounded on the north by the Jiritish district 
of Goorgaon and the native district of Kot 
Quasin ; on the east by Goorgaon and the ter- 
ritory of Bhurtpore ; on the south by the ter- 
ritory of Jeypore ; on the west by the same 
territory and that of Jhujhur ; and lies between 
lat. 27“ 4'— 28° 13', long. 76° 7'— 77° 14'. It 
is about eighty miles in length from north to 
south, and sixty-five in breadth. Its area is 
stated to be 3,573 square miles. Tlie valley 
into which falls the principal drainage of this 
tract may, on satisfactory grounds, be taken 
to have an elevation of at least 900 feet above 
the sea. Alwur fort is 1,200 feet above the 
more depressed tracts, f)r more than 2,000 
id)ov6 the level of the sea. The hills for the 
most part form continuous ranges, inclosing 
valleys, or rather plains, of sinaU extent, from 
which in many places insulated peaks and 
clusters of peaks rise abruptly, each suggest- 
ing by its sharp outline the notion of a tooth. 
Each of these eminences is usually surmounted 
by a small fort. The inhabitants, under the 
name of Mewatti, are described by Rennell as 
** most savage and brutal.” Fraser, Avho about 
the year 1820 traversed tlie country through 
almost its whole length, and Jacqueinont, who 
took nearly the same route in 1832, received 
no molestation, though the latter appears to 
have been rather discountenanced by the rajah, 
in accordance with his then usual conciuct 
towards Europeans. The marked displeasure 
which the Governor-General and other British 
antborities have shown to the Rao Raja, in 
consequence of this ostentatiously-displayed 
aversion to the natives of Europe, appears to 
liave produced an amendment in his conduct, 
as, in 1843, he acted with great politeness to 
Von Orlich, and cordially invited him to visit 
Alwur. The population of the Alwur state is 
computed at 280,000. The annual revenue of 
the Bao Raja is estimated by Colonel Suther- 
land at 180,000Z. ; hut he has been constrained 
fay the British government, wdth reference to 
an engagement concluded in 1826, to grant 
an annual allowance, and certain districts in 
Tliarra, to an illegitimate son of his uncle and 
pi^ecessor. The grant, however, is under- 
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stood to have lapsed, on the failure of direct 
heirs on the part of the chief of Tijarra. 
Jacquemoot^ who saw a muster of the troops 
or flowers of the Bao Baja, computed their 
DUitiTOr at 30,000 : of these not more than a 
fourth had arms, such as they were, the best 
of them being muskets rejected from the 
British service as damaged. The men, gene* 
rally natives of Oude, were ill paid, and in all 
respects badly treated. Neter had be seen 
more wretched troops ; and he adds, that a 
tew hundred horsemen of Runjeet Singh would 
find no difficulty in putting them all to the 
sword. It is ascertained, however, from offi- 
cial documents, that the entire force of the 
rajah amounts to about 4,000 cavalry and 
3,000 infantry, iiTespective of sebundies em- 
' for the purposes of police and the col- 
lection of the revenue. Of these there are 
about 8,000. The rajah is also stated to 
possess about 360 cannon (50 of them, how- 
ever, unserviceable), and 600 camel-swivels. 
He is bound to assist the Eaat-India Company 
with his entire force in the event of war. 

The Mewattis played a promin.jnt and im- 
portant part in the time of the early Maho- 
medan kings of Delhi, making predatory in- 
roads even to the gates of their capital, until 
the fearful chastisement inflicted, as already 
mentioned, by Gheias-ood-deen Bulbun, in 
12C5. Early in the fifteenth century they 
ventured again to brave the power of the 
sovereigns of Delhi, but, in 1429, they were 
subdued by Mobarik Shah. About 1720, the 
rajah of Amber, or Jeypore, taking advantage 
of the distracted state of the empire of Delhi, 
wrested from it several possessions, including 
Mewat, or the country of the Mewattis, of 
w hich the present state of Alwur, or Macherry, 
is part. Pertaub Singh, who held Macherry 
as a jaghire from the ruler of Jeypore, assisted 
Kujuf Khan, the ostensible commander-in- 
chief of the emperor ()f Delhi, to exj^el the 
Jauts from T^gra in 1774, and on that event 
received an imperial sunnud, or grant, con- 
stituting him Kao Kaja of Macherry, to be 
held directly from the crown, and independ- 
ently of Jeypore. The Kao Kaja soon after 
wrested the .ort of Alwur, and some other 
j/laces, from the nijah of 1 Jhurtpore. Towards 
the close of the last century, nearly the whole 
territory was overrun by the Mahrattas, who 
conferred some parts of it on the well-known 
adventurer George Thomas, and employed him 
in enforcing their j)ower over the rest. On 
the Ifit Koveniber, 18(53, this territory was 
the scene of a signal triumph of the British 
arms, the particulars of which will be found 
under the article Laswaree, On. the conclu- 
sion of peace in 1803, Tijarra and some other 
districts were made over by the British govern- 
ment to tht Itao Itaja of Macherry, in consi- 
deratlou < f services performed during the war, 
and a tr^ aty concluded between him and the 
East In Ira Company. In the war with the 
Mahra bt leader Holkar, the predaiory attacks 
of t! Mewattis caused some inconvenience 


and lorn to the army of Lord Lake. In epite 
of every precaution, they constantly succeeded 
in making booty of numbers of camels and 
horses, and murdering such men as ventured 
from the camps singly or in small parties. 
Still, notwithstanding the lawlessness of these 
people, the conduct of their rajah was con- 
sidered so satisfiictory to the British govern- 
ment, that, in 1805, it granted to him an addi- 
tional territory out of that resumed from the 
rajah of Bhurtpore, in consequence of his 
treachery during the war with Holkar. In 
many instances, however, the Kao Rajas, 
though deeply indebted, to the generosity of 
the British authorities, have shown little cor- 
diality towards their benefactors, and occa- 
sionally energetic measures have been necces- 
saiy to coerce or chastise them. The Rao 
Raja having, in 1808, made an embankment 
across the Mahnas Ny, or stream running by 
Laswaree, and thus prevented the water 
flowing into the Bhurtpoor territory, where it 
served extensive purposes of irrigation, the 
British government interfered, but the dis- 
pute, as already mentioned, was not finally 
settled till after the lapse of many years. In 
1812, the Rao Raja commenced hostilities 
i^inst the state of Jeypore, and seized two 
forts, with the territory belonging to them, 
though sneh aggression was in dirept oontra- 
veption of his treaty with the East-India 
Company ; nor did he, when required, make 
restitution, until a British force advanced 
within a day’s march of the capital, when he 
reluctantly yielded. In 1826, Lord Comber- 
mere marched against Alwur, in consequence 
of the refusal of that state to give up certain 
persons charged with an attempt to assassinate 
Ahmed Buksh Khan, the iiawaub of Feroz- 
pore ; but the Rao Raja, by ultimate though 
bomewhai tardy compliance, averted the 
danger with which he was threatened. In 
1831, discovery was made of a negotiation by 
which the Rao Raja preposterously sought to 
become anew the vassal of the weak state of 
Jeypore, and soon after his refusal to redress 
some wrongs done to the na'vaAil) of Ferozpore, 
was puni8he<l by the infliction ot a fine by the 
BritKh government. 

ALWUR. — The capital of the Kajpoot 
state of that name, situate at the base of a 
rocky range of quartz and slate, atid estimated 
by Fraser to rise 1,200 loot above the adjacent 
country. It is an ill-built town, of no great 
size, and is surrounded by a wretched mud 
wall, with gates defended hy baations. Within 
the inciosure are temples, erected by the Hin- 
doo inhabitants, but in a style imitated from 
Mahomedan structures. The palace of Kao 
Raja, which is surrounded by a small garden, 
is of cubical shape, having iU v/all pierced 
with a great number of small wimhiiwB, and 
covered with rude and glaring painting.s, re- 
presenting the fights of eUphants, processions 
of the chief and his court, and sceneH drawn 
from Hindoo niythclugv. On the summit of 
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the moantain is a fort, built in a very oma» 
mental style, and serving as a retreat for the 
Kao Kaja in the sultry season, uud as a place 
of refuge in lime of danger. The wall (s the 
town, extending np we steep side of the moun- 
tain, incloses the fort. At the foot of 
the mountain a very deep tank was excavated 
by the late Kao Itaja, a^ near it he built a 
pavilion of white mi^le, of great size, and in 
a very elegant and highly finished style. 
Troops may obtain supimes and water in 
abundance here. Distance 8.W. from Delhi, 
by Ferozpore 110 miles, by Kewari 1 08 ; 
N.W. from Calcutta, vid Muttra, Agra, 
Etawah, and Allababiui, 900 miles. Lat. 
27" 34', long. 76* 40'. 

ALYUNNOOR, in the British district of 
Madura, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the left bank of the river Goondar, twenty- 
two miles west of Kamnad. Lat. 9* 17^ 
long. 78* 32'. 

AMAIN, or AMYNE, in the territo^ of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, a 
town near the left bank of the river Sindh, 
forty miles E. of Gwalior fort, sixty-five W. 
of Calpee. Lat, 26* 20', long. 78* 

AM AFT, in the Kajpoot state of Oodeypore 
or Me'war, a town on the route from Neemuch 
to Joudpore, ninety miles N.W, of former, 
102 S.E. of latter. It is situate in a fine 
valley, nearly surrounded by hills ; is walled, 
and has a good bazaar. 25* 15', long. 

73* 58'. 

AMALLAPOOKDM, in the British dis- 
trict of Kajahmundry, presidency of Madras, 
a town in the delta of the Godavery river, 
twenty-four miles S.W. of Coringa. Lat. 
16* 34', long. 82* 4'. 

AMANIGANJ, in the district of Snltan- 
poor, territory of Onde, a village on the route 
from Lucknow cantonment to Partabgarh, 
seventy miles sonth-east of the former, forty 
north-west of the latter. About 500 people 
frequent the market held here, and mncb 
cotton is pnrchased from traders, who bring it 
on buUocKs or carts. Water is i^undant, and 
supplies may be had. The road in this p^ of 
the route is good. Butter states the popula- 
^ tion at 300, all Hindoos. Lat. 20* 24', long. 
81* 36'. 

AMAKAH, in the territory of Oude, dis- 
trict of B^swarra, a village near the left 
bank of the Ganges, on the route from Cawn- 
pore to Pertabgurh, thirty-nine miles south- 
east of the former. Lat. 26* 4', long. 80* 56'. 

AHARAKANTAK, in the British district 
of Ramgurh, territo^ of Saugor and Ner- 
hudda, under the liettt.-gev. ^ the N.W. 
Provinces, a famous Hindcm shrine on a jungly 
tible-land, orowhing a mountain of consider- 
able devarion/ Aocor&g to the aooount 
received hr Biimi from soma intelligrat Brah- 
niiiis who Lid i»mied the temple, it b situate 
in the midst of the tabla-laiid, and b a building 
about forty feet high^ -oontaining a great 


number of images, mostly representing Bha 
van! or Parbati, considered by the Brahmins 
as the consort of Siva, and worsliipped here 
; with nnnsual fervour. Close to the temple, is 
la basin, inclosed with masonry, and about 
eight yards long and six wide, whence flows 
water, consider^ by the natives the head of 
the Nerbudda ; and according to an impro- 
bable statement, the bead-water of the Son 
issues from the same basin, in an opposite 
direction. According to the more probable 
account of Tieffeuthaler, the Son rises half a 
mile from the basin. This place is one of con- 
siderable resort for Hindoo pilgrims, though 
the surrounding countiy is in general a wild and 
nearly pathlesa jungle, regarded by the natives 
as the abode only of wild beasts, demons, 
and savage Goonds.** The spot, formerly the 
subject of conflicting claims, was adjudged 
within the British territory, in 182fi, by the 
treaty of Nagpore. Though only 120 miles 
south-east of the British station of Jubbulpore, 
it has been so imperfectly explored, that no 
tolerable approximation has been made to 
ascertain its elevation above the sea. Ac- 
cording to one estimate, it is 5,000 ; according 
to another, more probable, 3,500 feet. The 
height, however, is sufficient to render the 
climate much cooler than in the country about 
Jubbulpore, which has an average elevation of 
1,500 feet above the sea. At Amarakantak 
the temperature seldom exceeds 95* at the 
hottest time of the year. Lat. 22* 40', long. 
81* 50'. 

AMAKAPOORA. — See Ummerapoora. 

AMARPATAN. — A town in the native 
state of Rewah or Baghelcund, distant south- 
west from Rewah twenty -four miles. Ijat. 
24“ 18', long. 81* 3'. 

AMARPOOR. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, distant south-east from Khattnandoo 
113 miles. Lat. 26* 47', long. 86* 47'. 

AMBA. — A town in the native state of 
Indore, or possessions of Holkar, distant S.W. 
from Indore ninety-six miles. Lat. 21* 25', 
long. 75° 16'. 

AMBA. — A river rising on the wesfrrn 
declivity of the Western Ghauts, about lat. 
18* 40', long. 73® 23', and flowing first south- 
westerly for twenty miles, and then north- 
westerly thirty, falls into the Indian Ocean 
about lat. 18° 50', long. 73*. 

AMBA BHOWANNEE.— A town in the 
Rajpoot state of Oodeypoor or Me war, distant 
south-west from Oodeypoor sixty-one miles. 
lAt. 24* 22', long. 72* 51'. 

AMBAGUR. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant north-east from Nagpore 
thirty-nine miles. Lat. 21* 29', long, 79" 40', 

AMBAH. — A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, distant N.W. from 
Hyderabad 167 miles. Lat. 18* 44', lou-r. 
76* 30*. 

AMBAITA, or UMBtJHTUH, in the 
British district of Suharuoponr, lieuL-gov. of 
V9 
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the N.W. Provincefl^ a villiige on the route 
from Kunial to Suharunpoor, and fifteen miles 
south-west of the last-mentioned place. It is 
situate in a level and cultivated country, well 
supplied with water. The road in this part of 
the route is in ge.ieral veiy good, but much 
under water dniing the rainy season. Dis- 
tance N. from Calcutta 9d5 miles. Lat. 
29" 51', long. 77® 24'. 

AMBAliA. — See XJmdalla. 

AMBEANHULLY, in the district of North 
Canara, preitideD<^ of Madras, i. vilit^e near 
the Darmany Ghaut, on tlie road from Dhar- 
war to the port of Coonipta, where a toll has 
been established for the purpose of keeping 
the road over the ghaut in good repair. Lat. 
14" 31', long. 74" 37'. 

AMBER, in the Rajimot state of Jeypoor, 
a decayed city four milfis north 'east of the 
city of Jeypoor. It is situate on tlie margin 
of a small lake, in a valley or rather basin, on 
all sides surrounded by bills ; and its temples, 
houses, and streets are scattercMl among nume- 
rous ravines, furrowing the slopes of the sur- 
rounding hills and opening on the lake. Those 
streets, Intncate and gloomy by site and the 
shade of numerous trees, are now nearly unin- 
habited, except by ghastly Hindoo ascetics, 
with their hair in elf-knots, and their faces 
covered with chalk, sitting, naked and hideous, 
nmidst tombs and ruined houstis. On the 
slope of the hill, rising west from the margin 
of the lake, is situate the vast and gorgeous 
pahice of Amber. Its style is massive and 
solid, resembling those primeval ruins to l>e 
st‘or in Kashmir. Both Jacquemont and 
Jleber observe that they had never viewed a 
scene so striking, picturesque, and beautiful. 
Higher up on the slope of the hill, and in 
general gloomy in the exterior, but crowned 
with four elegant kiosks, is the zenana ; and 
higher up still, and communicating with the 
palace by a succession of towers and gateways, 
is a huge, gloomy castle, with high towers, 
machicollated battlements, and many loop- 
holes, and rendered more striking by one tall 
minaret rising above the whole cluster. Be- 
sides the purposes of defence, it serves as a 
treasury and a state prison. Here is a small 
temple where a goat is daily offered up to 
Kali, being substituted for the human being 
sacrificed here every morning (according to 
local tradition) during the darker and more 
unmitigated sway of paganism. Amber was 
the capital of the state of Amber previously 
to the foundation of the city of Jeypoor by 
Jai Singh. Lat. 26" 69', long, 75° 58'. 

AMBERWARRA. — A town in the terri- 
tory of Nagpore, distant north from Nagpore 
eighty miles. Lat. 22" 20', long. 79" 10'. 

AMBGAON. — A town in the territory of 
Kagpore, distant S.E. from Nagpore 100 
miles. Lat. 19" 56', long. 80". 


AMBGAON. — A town in the tenitory of 
Nagpore, distant E. from Nagpore eighty-five 
miles. Lat, 21" 24', long. 80" 28'. 

AMBOH. — A town in Keunjur, a native 
state on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
distant S.W. from Baiasore fifty-six mues. 
Lat. 21" 7', long. 86" 14'. 

AMBOOR, in the British district of North 
Arcot, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Bangalore to Madras, seventy-nine 
miles E. of the former. Lat. 12® 47', long. 
78" 47'. 

AMBOOR DROOn, in the British district 
of North Arc(»t, presidency of Madras, a town 
ou the route from Bangalore to Madras, 
seventy-five miles E. of the former. Lat. 
12" 50', l<»ng. 78° 44'. 

AMBORA. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant E, from Nagpore thirty-one 
miles. Lat. 21" 3', long. 79° 39'. 

AMBOYNA. — .\n island in the Eastern 
Archipelago, lying to the south-west of the 
large island of Ceram. It was captured by 
the British in 1796, and again in 1810, under 
the vigorous adniiniatration of Lord Minto, 
but finally restored to the Dutch after the 
peace of Paris, in 1814, The town is in south 
lat. 3" 35', long. 128". 

AMEE. — A river rising in the British dis- 
trict of Gonu’kpore, lieu t. -gov, of the N.W. 
Provinces, in lat. 27' 8', long. 82" 38', and 
taking a south easterly course, for the first 
thirty-six miles of which it is "a small marshy 
channel, which in the rainy season overflows 
its banks to a consider able iwtent.** A t that 
point, and about hit. 26" 55', long. 83", on 
the right side, it is joined by the Burar or 
Budh, of nearly equal size ; and Buchanan 
states, ''Below the junction the charnel is 
about sixty yards wide, while in tlie beginning 
of January the water extended from side to 
side, and was so deep as to require my ele- 
phant to swim. The water was, however, 
nearly stagnant.” Above the junction he 
describes it as a small river, fed entirely from 
springs in the plains of this district, but con- 
taining a copious supply of water for agricul- 
tural purposes. Continuing a south-easterly 
course, it expands, about seventy miles from 
its source, into a small lake, and sends off* a 
lateral stream, which, rejoining the lake, forms 
a triangular island, containing the town of 
Maguhar, in lat. 26" 4V, long. 83° 19'. Close 
to this it is crossed by the route from the can- 
tonment of Goruckpoor to Lucknow, and is 
there so considerable, that the passage must lie 
made by ferry or by temporary bridge. It 
continues its south-easterly course ; and at 
Onaula, twenty-five miles below this place, 
"the channel of the Ami may be thirty or 
forty yards wide, and in March is filled with 
water from side to side. It is deep, but 
nearly stagnant.” At that place it is crossed 
by the route from Azimgurh to the cantonment 
30 
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of Goruclcpoor, iSke fiMBige being made bj^ 
bridge. A few ihiIm b^ow this place, it 
&1 ]b into the Hapti, on the right side, in lai. 
26** 80', long. 88^ 29^. llirotighoat its oonrae 
it receives numerdus small streami^ right and 
left, and by lateral channels communicates | 
with several of the wateroonrses and small 
lakes which abound in this level allavial tract. 

AMEENGURH, in the British district 
of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, a town cm 
the route from Kulac^gee to Mocidgiil, thir^- 
two miles south-east of the foimer. Li^ 
16^ 2f, long. 76* 1'. I 

AMEERGONG, in the British district of| 
Bnlloah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town twenty- i 
eight miles east from Bulknli. Lat. 22* 55', i 
long. 91° 21'. 

AMEER KHAN’S POSSESSIONa— See 
Tone. 

AMERCOTE. — See OoioaiKOTB. 

AMETHI, in the district of Partabgarh, 
territory of Oude, a town with a small fort. 
Butter estimates tlie population at 10,000, all 
cultivators, and one-fourth Mnssnlmana. Lat. 
26° 8', long. 82* 2f. 

AMHERST, or JUGGOO ISLAND, sitn- 
ate off the southern extremity of the island of 
Rarare^. Its greatest length is about six 
miles ; its width about half as much. At the 
eastern part of the island there is a haibour, 
and to the north-west cantonments bearing 
the name of Haye's Cantonments. 

AMHERST. — A town situate at the en- 
trance ot the Saluen or Martaban river, in a 
district of the same name, within the province 
of Tenasserim, aiui so called in honour to the i 
goveriu)r-generaI during whose administration 
it was founded. The site was fixed upon by! 
commissioners employed to choose the most j 
eligible spot in the province for a commercial | 
town. The ceremony of hoisting the British j 
flag and naming the future town took place 
on the Tith Ai>ril, 1826. On the following 
day the ground was measured, plans drawn 
out, and operations commenced ; these move- 
ments being iiccompanied by a proclamation 
to the native irdjabitants, which, alter declaring 
that those who chose to take up their abode 
in the new town should receive the protection 
and support of the British government, con- 
cluded in these terms : Whoever desires to 
come to the new town, or the villages beyond 
the Saluen river, under the English govern- 
ment, may come from all parts and live happy, 
and those who do not wish to remain may go 
where they please without hindrance.” The 
town is protected by a battery built on a pro- 
montory commanding the entrance of the 
harbour. Its situation for a commercial town 
is eligible, being accesrible by ships of any 
burden, and means of inland communication 
being afforded by rivers in its vicinity. Tlie 
harbour, however, though large, is somewhat 
difficult of access, and during the south-west 


is dry and elevated, and nzpoeed to the fn- 
flnence of the north-west and sontli-wiest 
mottsooiia, which renders it remariMbly healthy, 
and suited to European cxmsritntiona lliere 
are large foreats of good teak in the upper 
coarse of the rivers, and this place is the 
emporium of the trade for timber from these 

K Shortly after its aettlement the nnm- 
: bouses amoanted to 280, and the popu- 
lation 1,200 souls. It is about 100 miles 8.E. 
cff Rangoon, and 80 aonth of Moabnetn. Lat. 
16* 4', long. 97* 40'. 

AMITjEA, in the British distrust of Shahje- 
hanpnr, lieuL-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the rente from Bareilly to Seeta- 
pore, fifty-two miles south-east of the former. 
Lat. 28* S', long. 80* 10'. 

AldlLEA, in the British district of Etawa, 
lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vUlage on 
the route from the esantonment exf Etawa to 
Calpee, anU twenty-ei^t miles aonih-east oi 
the former. The ro^ in this part eff the route 
is heavy and bad, the country level and culti- 
vated. Lat. 26* 83', long. 79* 24'. 

AMIL GK)T. — ^A village in Sinde, near a 
ferry over the Indus, on the route from Sub- 
zulcote to Shikarpoor, and about twenty miles 
east of the latter place. It is sitiiate about a 
mile from the right bank of the Indus, iu a 
fine plain. At this ferry the army of Shah 
Sboojab, amoonting to 6,000 men, passed in 
January, 1889. The passage occnipied seven 
days. Lat, 27* fiS', long. 68* 

AMIN AG UR, in tlie British district, of 
Pooralia, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right bank of the river Coosy, fifty miles 
north-west of Midnapoor. Lat. 22* 54, long. 

86* or. 

AMJAR, a small river of Malwa, rises in 
the Mokundara range, about twelve miles west 
of the Mokundara pass, and in lat. 24" 87', 
long. 75* 44'. It holds a course first north- 
east for twenty-five miles, and then south- 
easterly for about fifteen miles, and flowing 
by the south-western entrance of the Mokun- 
dara pass, falls into the Aon about ten miles 
above its confluence with the Kali Sindh, at 
Gagronn. 

AMJHERBA. — ^A petty Rajpoot state in 
Malwa, under the superintendence of the |ioU- 
tical resident at Indore. It is bounded on the 
north-east^ the cast, and south-east, ^ Dhar ; 
on the south by Dhar and the diirtrict of 
Bang ; on the south-west by Allee Rajpoor ; 
and on the north-west by Jabooah. It lies 
between lat. 22 16' —22* 47', long. 74* 40'— 
75* 15', and extends from north-east to aonth- 
west i^ut forty-two miles, and from south- 
east to north-west about thirty-three. 'Hie 
area is 584 square miles. In addition to 
opium, which is extensively cultivated, the 
staple crops are Indian corn, cotton, gram, 
sugar-cane, jowar, and bajm. When Britisu 
supremacy was first established in Malwa, thia 


monsoon dangerous. The surrounding country j petty stat4 was labouring beneath a twofold 
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oppression. Hie paj of the Arab soldiers and 
other foreign mercenaries had been suffered to 
fidl in arrear, aud the n^ah oonseqaently 
found it impossible either to control or to dis- 
charge them ; while Sdndia^ under pretence 
of satisfying his dmuand lor ^bute, held mili- 
tary occupation of the country, and inflicted 
severe exactions upon the inhabitants. From 
Uiis state of thraldom the state was rescued 
through the intervention of the British go- 
vernment. By its aid the bands* of merce- 
naries were paid off' and dismissed, and the 
guarantee of the paramount power for the 
punctual payment of Scindia*s tribute (85,000 
rupees per annum) was made conditional on 
the removal of the troops of that chie£ Under 
tiiese auspices the revenues of the state in- 
creased from 40,000 rupees in 1819, to 100,000 
rupees in 1829, and have subsequently con- 
tinued at that amount. The military force 
maintiuned by the rajah conrists of 1,000 in- 
&ntry ; and the fund for the maintenance of 
the Malwa Bheel corps is aided hy a contribu- 
tion from this state to the extent, of 4,000 
rupees per annum. The population was esti- 
mated many years sinoe at 57,232, and is 
perhaps now larger; but the administratioa 
of the countiy is not reported in frivourable 
terms. 

AMJHERBA, in Malwa, the principal 
place of the native state of the same name, is 
situate in an extensive valley inclosed by low 
hills on all sides except the north, towards 
which the valley stretches out in open expanse. 
The small river which runs by the town 
becomes dry in the hot season, but a fine tank 
lies to the eastward, where also there is an 
eneamping-gronnd. According to Malcolm, 
the town contained in 1820, 5% houses, with 
good bazaars well supplied. Elevation above 
the sea 1,890 feet. Distant S.W. fropi Omein 
sixty miles, W. from Dhar twelve mil^ Bat. 
22* 82^, long'. 75** 10'. 

AMLA. — A town of Malwa, in ihe native 
state of Dhar, distant north frrom Dhar tl|ktj 
miles. Lai. 23**, long. 75** 20'. 

AMLEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Oodeypoor or Mewsr, distant N.E. frrom 
Oodeypoor sixty miles. Lat. 25* 20', long. 
74" 20'. 

AMMANAIKOOB^ in the British district 
of Madnra^ presideiicy of Madras, a town on 
ilie route num Dindignl to Madura, fifteen 
miles south of the former. Lat. 10** long. 
77" 59'. 

AMMANIMA CHUT, in the British dis- 
trict of Coimbatore, presidency of Madras, a 
town on the route from Seringapatam to Din- 
digul, fifty-one miles south thtf former. 
Lat. 11" 44', long. 77" 3'. 

AMNEIR. — A town in the territory of 
Kagpore, distant N.W. from Nagpore forty- 
stveitty miles. Lat. 21** 23', long. 78* 29'. 


AMOOD, in the British <iKstrict of Humer* 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by Keitah from Jubbulpore 
to C^pee, thirty 'five miles south-east of the 
latter. Water is abundant ; but supplies 
must be collected frrom the surrounding 
country. Lat. 26® 43', long. 79® 45'. 

AMORHA, in the British district of Go- 
ruckpore, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, Ihe principal place of the pergpinnah 
of the same name. It is situate on the route 
from Goruckpore cantonment to the city of 
Lucknow, sixty-eight miles west of the former, 
ninety-eight miles east of the latter. The 
Ramrekha, a small feeder of the Koyane, flows 
close to the town, and though of small width, 
has depth and volume of water, requiring to 
be crossed by ferry. Buchanan states the 
number of dwellings at 100 ; and consequently, 
six persons being allowed to each, the popu- 
lation may be estimated at 600. Provisions 
and wood are plentiful. The road in this part 
of the route is sandy, heavy, and bad. Distant 
N.W. from Benares 108 miles ; N.E. from 
Allahabad ninety-five miles. Lat. 26® 43', 
long. 82® 27'. 

AMPATA, or OMPTA, in the British dis- 
trict Hooghly, under the lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a town on the river Damooda. As tfre river 
is navigable at all times for considerable craft, 
from the gpreat channel of the Hooghly, as &r 
up as this place, it is a town of some import- 
ance, being the great depdt for the coal 
brought down by boats in the rainy season 
from the fields of Burdwan and ]&nooora. 
Distance from Calcutta, W., twenty-two 
miles ; from Burdwan, 8., forty -five. Lat. 

1 22® 35', long. 88" 4'. 

AMRABAD. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant S. from 
Hyderabad eighty-one miles. Lat. 16® 23', 
long. 78" 56'. 

AMRAPOOR, in the British district of 
Bellary, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route Chittel Droog to Chittoor, forty 

miles east of the former. Lat. 14® 8', long. 
77* 2'. 

AMREE. — A village in Sinde, on the route 
from Kotree, near Hyderabad, to Sehwan, aud 
twenty-four miles south-east of this latter 
place, Amree is situate on the right bank of 
the Indus ; it is a small and apparently a poor 
villi^e, but there is much cultivation near it. 
Lat. 26® 7', long. 68® 2'. 

AMREELI, or UMREYLEE.— A town 
within the peninsula of Kattywar, situate on 
the river Thobee, a tribotary of the Setroonjee, 
which, seventy miles lower down, falls into 
the Gulf of Cambay. ** The town of Umrey- 
lee has rather a striking appearance on ap- 
proaching it, presenting a solid oircumvallation, 
with round towers m good dimensions, in- 
closing about 2,000 houses, with a small stream 
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(the Thobee) wiodioff round the northern face.** 
The town, with the tallook or subdiyiBion 
annexed to it, contains a population of 32,0(K), 
residing in ninety<nine villages and towns ; 
and pays an annual tribute of 1,760 rupees to 
the Guicowar, and a zortulubee of 4,966 rupees 
to the nawaub of Joonagurh. Distance from 
Ahmedabad, S.W., 182 miles ; Baroda, S.W., 
139 miles. Lat. 21* 86', long. 71“ 16'. 

AMRITSIB, a walled city of the Punjab, is 
situate nearly half-way between the rivers 
Beas and Ravee. It owes its importance to a 
TvZao or reservoir, which Ram Das, the fourth 
OurUf or spiritual guide of the Sikhs, caused 
to be made here in 1581, and named Amrita 
Saras, or fount of immortality." It thence- 
forward became a place of pilgrima^, and 
bore the names Amritsir and Ramdaspoor. 
Nearly two centuries after, Ahmed Shah, the 
founder of the Durani empire, alarmed and 
enraged at the progress of the Sikhs, blew up 
the mrine with gunpowder, filled up the holy 
TvlaOf and causing kine to be slaughtered 
upon the site, thus desecrated the spot, which 
was drepched with their gore. On his return 
to Kabool, the Sikhs repaired the shrine and 
reservoir, and commeno^ the struggle which 
terminated in the overthrow of Mahomedan 
sway in Hindostan. The Tnlao is a square of 
160 paces, containing a great body of water, 
pure as crystal, notwithstanding the multitudes 
that bathe in it, and supplied apparently by 
natural springs. In the middle, on a smaU 
island, is a temple of Hari or Vishnu ; and on 
the bank a diminutive structure^ where the 
founder, Ram Das, is said to have spent his 
life in a sitting posture. The temple on the 
island is richly adorned with gold and other 
costly embellishments, and in it sits the 
sovereign Qwru of the Sikhs, to receive the 
presents and homage of his followers. There 
are five or six hundred Akalees or priests 
attached to the temple, who have erected for 
themselves good houses from the contributions 
of the visitors. Amritsir is a very populous 
and extensive place. The streets are narrow, 
but the houses in general are tolerably lofty 
and built of burnt brick. The apartments, 
however, are small ; but on the whole 
Amriteir may claim some little architectural 
superiority over the towns of Hindostan. It 
has considerable manufactures of coarse cloths, 
inferior silks, and shawls, made in imitation of 
the Kashmir fabric, in which great quantities 
of goats' wool from Bokhara are consumed. 
There is besides a veiy extensive transit-trade, 
as well as considerable monetary transactions 
with Hindostan and Central .^a, the pros- 
perity of the place having, in raese respects, 
resulted from the decay of Shikarpoor and 
Mooltan. Rock salt is brought on the backs 
of camels from a mine near Mundi, about 120 
miles to the eastward of Lahore, a large and 
solid lump, resembling a block of unwrought 
marble, l^ing slung on each ride of the animal. 
Runjeet Singh constructed a canal from the 
P ’ 


^vee, a distant of thii^-four nuloB ; but it 
is a mean and inexpenrive work. Provisiou 
is made for an ample supply of water to the 
town firom the Baree Doab Canal, now in 
conree of constmction. The most striking 
object at Amritsir is the huge fortress Go- 
vindghur, built by Runjeet Singh in 1809, 
ostensibly to protect the pilgrims, but in 
reality to overawe their vast and ^ngeroos 
assemblage. Its g^reat height and heavy 
batteries, riring one above the other, g^ve it a 
very imporing appearance. It contained, at 
the time of Hiigers visit, the treasure of 
Runjeet Singh. Measures have been taken 
I by the British for adding to its security. This 
city was selected for the establishment of the 
first mission of the Church of England to the 
Punjab ; and in 1854 subscriptions for a new 
church had been collected to the amount of 
8,000 rupees. Population 80,000 or 90,000. 
Lat. 81“ 40', long. 74“ 45'. 

AMROWLI, or UMEOWLEE, in the 
British district of Furruckabad, lieuk-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from the cantonment of Allyghur to that of 
iFuttehgbur, and twenty-six miles north-west 
of the latter. The road in this part of the 
route is had for whirled carriages ; the 
country is level, and cultivated in some parts, 
in others overrun witii bush-jungle. Lat. 
i27“ 28', long. 79“ 18'. 

I AMDLNAIB, in the British district of 
Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, a town 
on the route from Ahmednuggur to Darroor, 
forty-one miles south-east of the fonner. Lat. 
18“ 66', long. 76“ 21'. 

AMULNEL^ in the British district of 
Khandeiah, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the left bank of the river Bond, twenty-one 
miles north-east of Dhoolia. Lat. 21* S', 
long. 76“ 1'. 

AMURGUBH. — A fortress in the north 
of the Punjab, situate in the dominions of 
Gholab Bihgh, two or three miles to the right 
of the route from Lahore to Kashmir. It 
formerly belonged to Dyhan Singh, a powerful 
vassal of the maharaja of the Sikhs. The 
jealous avnrion of its, proprietor prevented 
any European firom closely surveying it, but 
Yigne, who at a distance examin^ it by 
means of a telescope, states it to be built on 
the precipitouB bank of a ravine to the west- 
ward of it. The outline is rectangular, and 
though built of stone and of vexy solid masonry, 
it must £ril before a regular attack, being com- 
manded from other eminences at no great 
distance. Lat. 82“ 67', long. 74“ 18'. 

AMIJRNATH. — A cave amidst the moun- 
tains bounding Kashmir on the north-east. 
It is a nainral opening in a rock of gypsnm, 
and is, according to Vigne, about thirty yards 
high and twenty deep ; but Meorcroft states 
it to be 100 yards wide^ high, and 600 

deep. It is believed by the Hindoos to be the 
residence oi the deity ^va^ and is hence viriied 
33 
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fcgr grmt mwda qJT both wesm and all iigoa. 
A jpmi nmnber of dores inhabit tlie cave, 
aaoTthew^ behig fnghtenod by the shouts and 
tnmnUiioaa aupplieatioiia of the {ulg^ms, fly 
ooL and are ocmaidered thus to be evidence of | 
a Momahie anewer to the prayers offered ; 
the deity beii^ snpposed to come forth in the 
tHuM m one of mSm birda Amongst other 
it is asserted that those who enter the 
cave can hear the barbing of the dogs in 
Ihibet It is mentioned by Hflgel nnd^ the 
nameofOiiiiiiaai. Lai. Sriff, long. 76*^ 4ff . 


AlfWAl — ^A town of Bnodelennd, in the 
native state of Ponnah, distant N.W. from 
Bewah lhirty-<»e miles. Lat. 24** 53', long. 
81 * ff. 


AKAGAON. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Kisam, distant N.W. from 
Hydeiabad mnety-mght miles. Lat. 18** 21', 
kmg. 7r Sff . 

AHAJEB, in the territory of Mysore, a 
tosm, the principal place of a pergnnnah or 
snbdiviricii of the same nsm^ ritnate on the 
north bank of a huge artificial lake on the 
route from Chittet Dnmg to Savanoor, twenty* 
eidht mDes N.W. of the former, rixty-thrM 
aK of the latter. Lat 14** 2ff, long. 76* r. 

ANAKAPILLI, in tho British distriot of 
Vungapatsm, of Madras, a town 

on the rente from Bajahmnndiy to Yuriana* 
gram, fluty miles so^-west of the latter. 
Let 17* 4ff, kmg. 83* 5'. 

AKAKBPOOB, In the hiU state of Knh- 
loor, a small toim situate in the narrow 
penhwnla or tongne of land formed by a 
rsmaikaWe flexors of the Snt^, and aboat 
firs milee from either ride. It is built at tbs 
bass of the peak of Kina Devi, stated by 
Yigne to attsin an elevation of about 8,000 
Im above the town, or more than 4,000 flmt 
above the sea. That traveller daoorUiec it as 
oonlsinhig ^'several huge brick bnildings with 
lint rooii and windowlem wmll% that gave H a 
aomhie bat rather imposing aspeet.** Distant 
N.W. from CUentta 1,107 miles. Lat.81*ir, 
lo^. 76* 8ff . 

AKANTAWABAM.— A town in Hyder* 
shad, or dominions of the Niasm, distant 
N.W. tram Bi^ahmnndry frnrty-eoven miles. 
Let. ir 21', kmg. 81* 16^ 

ANGHirnr, in the British dktriet of 
Wslfin, preridenCTr of Madias, a town seven 
miles K. from Seringanatsm, and fifty-nine 
mass N.W. of Belem. Lat. 12* 2ff, kmg. 

7r4r. 

ANDAMANS.-~See NfOOBAifl. 


ANDABT, in the British tsvfitoiy of San- 
gur and Neibadda, a town thirty-time mfles 
&W. from Jnbbnlpoor, 116 nnles N. of Nag- 
porr. Lit. 22* 4ff, long. 79* 84'. 

ANDOOKER. — A town in the tenitoiy of 
Nagpote, disfoat 8.W. from Nagpoce foty- 
nmanilsa. Lat. 20* 8ff, kmg. 7? 8ff. 


ANDBEW BAT, on the coast of Arracan, 
fourteen milea south of the entrance of the 
Sandoway river. Hie centre of the bay is 
about lat. IS* 16', long. 94* Iff. 

ANDBTTBEI, in Bussahir, a feeder of the 
river Pabor, has its rise on the southern 
declivity of the Shatul pass, in lat. 81* 24', 
long. 78* 1'. It is a powerful and rapid 
mountain torrent, which holds a southerly 
coufse for about fifteen miles to its junction 
with the Pabor at Chergaon, in lat. 31* 18', 
long. 77* 5ff. It appears to be mentioned by 
Hodgson nndsr the name of Indravaii. 

ANDUB, in the British district of Sarun, 
Ueni.*gov. of Bengal, a town on the route from 
Dinapoor to Gorackpoor, fifty-eight miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 26* 4', long. 
84*22'. 


ANEAMSAGUB. — ^A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant N.E. from 
Hyderabad sixty-five miles. Lat. 18* 9', long. 
79* 4'. 


ANBB, or UBNEE, in the British district 
of Allygnj^ Kent. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a villa^ on the route from Meerut toMuttra, 

: and thirty miles north-esst of the latter. The 
road in this pari of the route is good, the 
oonntiy open and well cultivated. Lat. 27** 52*, 
kmg. 77* 54'. 

ANGADDYPOOBAM, in the British dis- 
trict of Malahy, preaidency of Madras, a town 
fifty milee W. from Coimbatoor, and thirty- 
eig^t miles S.E. of Calicut. Lat. 10* 58', 
long. 76* ir. 

ANGBY KYODNG, off tbe coast of Ar- 
racan, a long and narrow island running 
with Penekeong island, in Hunter’s 
Bay. It is about twenty miles in length, and 
three in breadth, and is described as ** moun- 
tauiou% woody, rugged, without any appear- 
ance of inhidntants or cultivation." Lat. 
19* 47'— 20* 4', long. 98* Iff. 

ANGHABAH. — A town in tbe native state 
of Nepal, distant N.E. from Almora 121 miles. 
Lak 29* 58% kmg. 81* 4ff. 

ANGOOL. — One of the potty native states 
cn the south-west frontier of J^ugal, known 
as the Cuttack Mehals, which became tributary 
to the Britidi government upon the conquest 
of the provinoe of Cuttack in 1804. Angool, 
the principal plaoe^ is rituate in lat. 20^48', 
long. 84* Mr. 

ANG-TONG, in tbe territory of Siam, a 
town situated on the left bank of the river 
Me-nam, fifty-three miles N. of the town of 
fiBam, 248 miles S.E. from Amherst. Lat, 
15* 85% kmg. 101* 2ff . 

ANGTBOO. — ^A town in the native state of 
Ncpel, dwtant N.K from Almora 129 miles. 
Lak 29* 5ff, long. 81* 5ff. 


ANHDT.— See Amhust Island. 
ANIAH, in the British disttHbt of i^lnnd- 
sfanhnr, lieuk-gor. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
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village on the route from Allygurh oantonment 
to that of Delhi, and twenty-one miles north- 
east of the former. The road in this part of 
the route is good ; the country open, with a 
sandy soil, scantily cultivated. Lat. 28® 6', 
long. 77“ 58', 

ANIGEEREE, in the British district of 
Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the route from Dharwar to Beilary, twenty- 
nine miles east of the former. Lat. 15® 25', 
long. 75° 80'. 

ANIKTJL, in territory of Mysore, a town 
on the S.E. frontier, “situate on the eastern 
Verge of the tract of woody hills extending 
from Savendy Droog to the Caveiy.” It was 
formerly a place of strength and importance, 
where Hyder Ali found refuge when driven 
from Seringapatam by insurrection. Distance 
from Seringapatam, N.E., 75 miles ; Banga- 
lore, S.E., 20 ; Madras, W., 178. Lat. 12“ 44', 
long. 77“ 44'. 

AN JAR, in the native state of Cutch, 
under the political superintendence of the 
Bombay government, a town, the chief place 
of a district of the same name. As a friendly 
return for the assistance rendered to the rajah 
of Cutch in recovering certain alienated pos- 
sessions, the town and district of Anjar were 
ceded by him, in 1816, to the East-lndia 
Company. In 1822 the arrangement was 
modified by a new treaty, under which the 
cession was restored, on condition of an annual 
money payment. The condition, however, 
not being satisfactorily fulfilled, the subject 
was reconsidered, and in 1832 the claim both 
as to arrears and prospective payments was 
relinquished. Lat. 23“ 6', long. 70“ 3'. 

ANJE-DIVA, or AN JADEEPA. — An 
island distant about two miles from the coast 
of North Canara. “ It is about a mile in 
length, and possessed by the Portuguese. It 
appears on the outside barren and rocky, but 
of a pleasant aspect on the opposite side, next 
the main, where it is fortified by a wall and 
some towers. In case of necessity, a ship may 
find shelter under this island from the S.W. 
monsoon.” Distant S.E. from Goa fifty-one 
miles. Lat. 14“ 45', long. 74“ 10'. 

ANJENGAUM, or UNJENGAUM, in 
Hyderabad, or the territory of the Nizam, a 
town near the north-western frontier, towards 
the British districts of Saugor and Nerbudda. 
It is situate at the southern base of the range 
of mountains bounding the valley of the Taptee 
on the south. Distance from Nagpore, S.W., 
90 miles; Ellichpore, S.E., 42 ; Hyderabad, 
N., 231 ; Bombay, N.E., 350. Lat. 21“ 40', 
long. 77“ 51'. 

ANJENGO, in the territory of Travancore, 
a town on the seacoast, situate on a narrow 
strip of land running from north-west to south- 
east, having on the south-west the Indian 
Ocean, and on the north-east an extensive 
shsdlow estuary or back-water. It consists of 
two rows of houses, arranged parallel to each 


other ; the Portuguese church and English 
burying-ground being at the north-western 
extremity, the fort at the eouth-eastem. 
There is no shelter for shipping, which must 
anchor at sea, “in eleven or twelve fathoms 
mud, off shore a mile and a half or two miles 
and the intercourse with the shore is, in con- 
sequence of the extreme violence ot the surl^ 
very difficult and dangerous, even in the fine 
season, when it is practicable only in country 
boats, and is totally impracticable during the 
monsoon, which is here excessively boisterous, 
and dangerous to shipping ; so that the coast 
is not frequented during the south-west mon- 
soon. Most of the inhalntanta of Anjengo 
profess to be Christians ; they are of the 
Romish Church, either descended from the 
Portuguese, or converted natives of Malabar. 
With few exceptions, they are poor, subsisting 
by fishing or manufa^nring cordage from coir 
or cocoa-niit fibre. The East-lndia Company 
had here formerly a factory of some importance, 
but latterly diBcontinued. The district of 
Anjengo, in which the town is situate, is now, 
however, under the British government. 
Distance from Cannanore, S,E., 240 miles ; 
from Madras, S.W., 390. Lat. 8“ 40', long. 
76“ 49'. 

ANKOLA. — See Unkola. 

ANKREE. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N. from 
Hyderabad 129 miles. Lat. 19“ 14', long. 
78“ 27'. 

ANNADARAROOPAD, in the British 
district of Rajahmundry, presidency of Madras, 
a town thirteen miles N.W. from Fajah- 
mundry, forty-five miles N.E. of EJlore. Lat. 
17“ r, long. 81“ 40'. 

ANNANTAGHERRY.— A town in Hy- 
derabad, or dominions of the Ni 2 .*im, distant 
N.W. from Guntoor sixty miles. Lat. 17“ 3', 
long. 80“ S'. 

ANNANTAPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Mysore, under the administration and 
control of the government of India, distant 
N.W. from Seringapatam. 150 miles. Lat. 
14“ S’, long. 75“ 16'. 

ANNAVARAM, in the British district of 
Yizagapatam, presidency of Madras, a town 
twenty-five miles N.W. from Yizagapatam, 
and Uiirty-nine miles S.W. of Vizianagxum. 
Lat. 17“ 50', long. 83“. 


ANNAWU'TTY. — A town in Mysore, 
under the administration and control of the 



75“ 12'. 


ANNUTRAM, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to Calpee, and 20 miles south-east of 
the former. Lat. 26“ 36', long. 79“ 18'. 

ANOOPSHUHU^ in the British district 
of Bolundshubur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
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Provinces, a town on the route from Bareilly 
to Delhi, and 78 miles south-east ol the latter. 

It is situate on the right bank of the Gan^, 
the channel of which is here about a mile wide^ 
only one-fifth of that space being occupied hv 
the stream in the dry season, when it is limpid, 
and still so deep as to be unfbrdable, and 
crossed either by ferry or bridge ot boats. 
The right bank, on which the town is situate, 
is about thirty feet above the channel, the left 
bank low, and, in consequence, the countiy 
on that side is extensively flowed in high 
inundations. At the time of Tennant’s visit, 
in 1798, it was surrounded by a mud wall be- 
tween twenty and thirty feet thick, and at the 
northern extremity was a large antique resi- 
dence of the zemindar or proprietor of that 
part of the country ; on the south a large fort 
built of brick, and so strong as to be impreg- 
nable to a native force. The town has a 
bazaar, and though of no great extent, is popu- 
lous, but ill-built, the houses being either of 
mud or ill- cement^ brick. Population 8,947. 
Lat. 28“ 20', long. 78“ 21'. 

ANOPGURH, in the Rajpoot state of 
Bikaner, a town near the north-west frontier, 
towards Bahawulpoor. It is situate in a 
country of great sterilily, in lat. 29“ 14', long. 
73“ 2e\ 

ANTOWRAH, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Futtehgurh to that of Seetapoor, 38 miles 
north-east of the former, 44 west of the latter. 
It has a bazaar ; water is plentiful, and sup- 
plies may be collected from the surrounding 
country, which is level, and partially culti- 
vated, though in many places overrun with 
jungle. The road in this part of the route is 
bad. Lat. 27“ 40', long. 80“ 

ANTKEE, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
small town on the route from the foH of Gwa- 
lior to Saugor, 18 miles S.£, of former, 184 
N.W. of latter. It is situate at the southern 
entrance of a rocky ravine, so narrow that only 
one wheeled carriage can pass at once along 
the road, which is very narrow, rocky, and 
bad. Salt is manu&ctured here by washing 
the saline earth in the vicinity, and by the 
heat of the sun evaporating the brine thus 
obtained. IHefienthaler describes it, about 
eighty years ago, as a town once tolerably 
handsome, but much decayed, and having at 
its west side a fort with four very strong 
towers. Here, at the dose of December, 1348, 
the Mahratta force was posted to oppose the 
British advancing from Bundelcund under the 
command of General Grey. The British com- 
mander marched westwa^ to tom their post- , 
iion, and the Mahrattas, marching by a pai^el 
route, gave battle at Punniar, and were totally 
defeated. Lat. 26“ 8', long. 78“ 16'. , 

AKXJNDPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Jtttt, one of the Sattara jaghires,' dis- 
tant S.£. from Sattara 89 miles. Lat. 16“ 64', 
long. 76“ ir. 


AKUNDPORE, in the British district of 
Midnapoor, lieuk-gov. of Bengal, a town 15 
miles N.B. from Midnapoor. Lat. 22“ 86', 
long. 87“ 80'. 

[ AN WXTLKHERA, or XJMURKHERA, in 
the Britidi district of Agra, lieut-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from the 
city of Agra to Bareilly by Khasgunge, and 
16 miles north-east of the former. It 'has a 
small bazaar; indifferent water may be had 
from wells, and supplies may be obtained from 
the neighbourhood. The road in this part of 
the route is bad, the country cut up with 
ravines, and very partially cultivated. Lat. 
27“ 19', long. 78“ 12'. 

AONGTHA, in the Barman empire, a town 
situate on the left bank of the river Khyend- 
wen, and 90 miles N.W. of Ava. Lat. 22“ 39', 
long. 94“ 58'. 

AONLAGANJ, or AOUNLAH, in the 
British district of Bareilly, a town on the route 
from Allygurh to Bareilly, 80 miles N.E. of 
former, 21 S.W. of latter. It has a lai^e 
bazaar, and water is abundant. Population 
7,649. Lat. 28“ 16', long. 79“ 13'. 

AOUGASEE. — ^ITie principal place of the 
pergunnah of the same name, in the British 
district of Banda, lien t. -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the right bank of the 
Jumna, 30 miles north-east of the town of 
Banda. Lat. 25“ 40', long. 80“ 60'. 

AOUNG, or AGON, in the British district 
of Futtehpore, lieuk-gov. of Agra, a village 
on the route from CSawnpore to the town of 
Futtehpore, and 22 miles north-west of the 
latter. Water is obtained from wells, but sup- 
lies are scarce. The road in this part of the 
route is bad. Lat. 26* 9', long. 80“ 88'. 

AOUNLAH.— See Aohlaoawj. 

API. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 
distant N.E. from Almora eighty-two mUes. 
Lat. 80“, long. 81“. 

APPAROWPETT. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant N. from 
Hydeiabad 182 mUes. Lat. 19“ 16', long. 
78“ 14'. 

APPOOWA. — ^A village in Arracan, situate 
on the right bank of the Ooladyne river. Lat. 
20“ 60', kmg. 98“ 1'. 

APTA, in the British district of Tannah, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the route 
from Czlimnee to Nagotna, twenty-two miles 
north of the latter. L^ 18* 61', long. 73“ 12'. 

ARABXJL, in Kadimir, a beautlfiil cataract 
on the Veshau, one of the principal tributaries 
of the Behut or Jhahim. Lat. 33“ 87', long. 
74“ 62'. 

ARACHI, in the Biitidi district of Salem, 
prendency of Madrai^ a town twenty-eight 
miles N.W. from Tri^nopoly, and forty-one 
miles S.E. of Sakan. Lai. 11“ 7^ long. 
78“ 30'. 
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ARAIL, in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieut.*gov. of the N.W. Provinces, the prin- 
cipal place of the pergunnah of the same name, 
a small town on tne right bank of the Ganges, 
at the confluence of the Jumn^ and opposite 
the city of Allahabad, from which it is distant 
about a mile. Lat. 26® 25', long. 81® 66'. 

ARAITN. — A river of Hyderabad, rising in 
lat. 20® 10', long. 77® 12', near the town of 
Bassim, and flowing easterly for fifty miles, 
and south-east for sixty miles, falls into the 
Payne Gunga river on the left or north side, 
in lat. 19® 64', long. 78® 20'. 

ARAVACOORCHY, in the British district 
of Coimbatore, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Dindigul to Salem, thirty 
miles N. of the former. Lat. 10® 47'> long. 
77® 58'. 

ARAVULLI, in Western India, a range of 
mountains extending in a direction N.E. from 
the vicinity of Champanere, about lat. 22® 40', 
long. 74®, where, though low and not strongly 
marked, it joins the W. extremity of the 
Vindhya. It extends along the S.W\ frontier 
of the territory of Banswarra, Dongiiiyoor, 
and the S.W. and N.W. of Mewar or Odey- 
pore, dividing it from the lower region of 
Marwar or Joudpoor; and, proceeding into 
the districts of Mairwarra and Ajmere, be- 
comes confounded with the low rocky ranges 
of Shekhawati and Delhi. Its N.E. extremity 
may, perhaps, be assumed in lat. 26® 50', long. 
75®. On the N.W. side, or towards Marwar, 
it is very bold and precipitous, less so on the 
S.E. ; but according to Tod, there is no pass 
over it practicable for wheeled carriji^es from 
Edur, near its S.E. extremity, to Ajmere, a 
distance of 220 miles. The most elevated 
summit is Mount Aboo, 5,000 feet above the 
sea. 

ARAWUD, in the British district of Khan- 
deish, presidency of Bombay, a town forty- 
eight miles S.W. from Boorhaunpoor, sixty- 
one miles N.E. of Dhoolia. Lat. 21® 10', 
long. 76® 89'. 

ARGOT (Southern Division). — A British 
district under the presidency of Madras. It is 
bounded on the north by the British districts 
northern division of Arcot and Chin^eput; 
on the east by Pondicherry and the Bay of 
Bengal ; on the south by the British districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, and on the west 
by the British district of Mem. It lies between 
lat. n® ir~12®89', long. 78® 42'— 80® 4'. The 
area, according to official authority, is 7,600 
square miles. The general surface of the 
country forms part of the great slope from the 
Eastern Gl^auts to the coast of the Bay of 
Ben^. In its eastern part, or towards the 
sea, it is loy and level, but io the interior, 
towards the ghauts, rises into hills, not form- 
ing continuous ranges, but in general isolated. 
The principal rivers intersecting or bounding 
the district are the Southern Penna or Panar, 
and the Coleroon. The former falls into the 


Bay of Bengal a little north of Cuddalore. It 
is devoid of water during the dry season, and 
such also is the condition of most of the other 
streams of this district, which fall either into 
the Penna or into the Bay of Bengal. The 
Coleroon, however, which forms the southern 
boundary towards Tanjore, is abundantly sup- 
plied with water during the greater part of 
the year. Pursuing its course in a north- 
eastern direction, the Coleroon falls into the 
Bay ot Bengal, near Devicottah. From Devi- 
cottah, at the mouth of the Coleroon, the 
i seacoast extends in a northern direction for 
forty-five miles to lat. 12®, long. 79® 55'; 
thence, in a north-easterly direction twenty- 
two miles, to lat, 12® 16', long. 80® 4' ; the 
total length of the seacoast of this district 
being sixty-seven miles. Porto Novo, nine 
miles north of Devicottah, is at the mouth of 
the Vellaur, a river rising towards the base of 
the Eastern Ghauts, and having a considerable 
length of course, with an annicut or dam 
thrown across it in this district, by means of 
which its waters are rendered available for the 
purposes of irrigation. It is at all times too 
small at its mouth to admit of any but coasting 
craft ; but ships may anchor two miles off 
shore in six fathoms, with good holding-ground 
of mud, and protected from southerly winds 
by the Coleroon shoal lying in that direction. 
The seacoast is sandy, with small hills, which, 
viewed from a distance, appear to be islets. 
About fifteen miles beyond Porto Novo, in the 
same direction, is Cuddalore, at the mouth of 
the Southern Penna. The climate is exempt 
from sudden vicissitudes of temperature, and 
storms are less frequent here than in most 
other places on the Coromandel coast. In the 
vicinity of the shore the temperature is com- 
paratively moderate during the prevalence of 
the sea-breezes ; but when they give place to 
the land-winds during spring, the heat be- 
comes very distressing, and is accompanied by 
great aridity, against which neither glass nor 
wood is proof, the former breaking suddenly 
iit>m the expansive power of the heat, and the 
latter from the same cause warping, cracking, 
and splitting. The thermometer sometimes 
reaches 115® in the shade, and according to 
some reports it occasionally rises as high as 
130®. The mineral wealth of this district is 
small, with the exception of a rich mine of 
iron-ore in the south-eastern part, furnishing 
metal of excellent quality, which is reduced 
at Porto Novo by a company of European 
capitalists. No satisfactory information is ac- 
cessible as to either the botany or zoology of 
the district, nor indeed as to any branch of 
natural history. According to the census taken 
in 1851, the population amounted to 1,006,005. 
Assnraing the area at 7,600 square miles, and 
the population as above stated, the result will 
show a relative density of 132 to the square 
mile. The proportion of Mussulmans and 
others is stated to be about one twenty-fifth 
part of the whole ; the remainder of the popu- 
lation being Hindoos. Cuddalore is the seat 
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of the civil establishment of the district; 
Trioomalee, and the French settlement of 
Pondicherry, also locally within the limits of 
this district, are described under their respec- 
tive names in the alphabetical arrangement. 

ARGOT (Northern IMvision). — A British 
district under the presidency of Madras. It 
is bounded onr the north by the British district 
of Nellore, on the east and south-east by the 
British district Chingleput, on the south by 
the British district of Arcot (southern division) 
and Salem, and or. the north-west by Mysore 
and the British district of Cuddapah ; and lies 
between lat. 12'' 22'~14*' IV, long. 78" If— 
80" 12'. The area is estimated by one authority 
at 5,571 square miles ; according to another, 
at 5,790. The principal river is the Palar, 
which, rising in the territory of Mysore, pur- 
sues a direction generally easterly, and enter- 
ing this district about lat. 12" 58', long. 
78" 30', flows through it, continuing its easterly 
course for about 102 miles, passing close to 
the towns of Vellore and Arcot, and subse- 
quently crossing into the British district of 
Chingleput. Though a considerable torrent 
during the rainy season, it is at other times 
diy on the surface of its channel, though water 
may at all times be obtained by digging therein. 
There are several smaller streams, such as the 
Poiney, the Soonarmukai, and some others, 
all devoid of water in the dry season, but 
during the periodical rains flowing freely, and 
replenishing the tanks and channels for irri- 
gation. Tanks, or artificial pieces of water, 
are very numerous, and the dimensions of 
some are surprisingly great. That of Cauvery- 
pak is eight miles long and three broad. 
sides many channels for irrigation, a canal has 
been made Irom the southern extremity of 
Pulikat lake to Madras, distant twenty miles ; 
and by this communication that city receives 
abundant supplies of charcoal, firewood, vege- 
tables, grain, fish, and other articles of con- 
sumption. The soil on the plains is for the 
most part sandy, mixed with loam and gravel : 
it is extensively cultivated, principally with 
rice and other grains ; and even in the moun- 
tainous tracts there is a conidderable portion 
of fertile ground. Cotton is the principal 
commercial crop. The population according 
to the latest omcial return is 1,485,873, an 
amount which, compared with the area fur- 
nished by the same authority (5,790- square 
miles), indicates a relative density of about 
257 to the square mile. The lan^a^ spoken 
in this collectorate is the TamuL The lines 
of the Madras Railway Company traverse 
this district. The other routes are — 1. From 
east to west, from Madras through Arcot 
to Bangalore. 2. From north-east to south- 
west, from Madras through Arcot to Coim- 
batore. 8. From north to south, frx>m 
Ohittoor to Arcot. Arcot, the principal 
place, Vellore, Chittoor, are describe under 
their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. 


^ ARCOT, the principal place of the northern 
division of the British territory bearing the same 
name, is situate on the right side of the river 
Palar, and on the line of railway from Madras 
to Be^poor. The site is advantageous and 
salubrious, being on a gentle eminence, sloping 
down to the bank. The bed of the river is 
about half a mile wide ; but in the dry season 
the stream is not sufiSicient to turn a mill, and 
the channel is sometimes even totally dry. 
Water of good quality can, however, always 
be obtain^ by sinking pits into the sands 
I which form the bed. The military oanton- 
; ment can accommodate three regiments ; one 
I of European, and two of native cavalry. 

^ There is an extensive barrack for Europeans, 

I built of brick and lime mortar ; and con- 
I tiguous are three hospitals, well constructed, 
well ventilated, and in all respects commo- 
I dious ; besides other buildings requisite for 
such an establishment. There is a neat 
Protestant Episcopal church adjoii^g. The 
old fort has been nearly demolished ; but its 
! outline can still be traced almost throughout 
I its entire extent, which was once very consi- 
jderable. In the town are the ruins of the 
palace of the nawaub of Arcot, besides the 
; remains of various buildings erected by Mus- 
sulmans, and some mosques, still in a state of 
repair. The town, with the talook or subdivision 
annexed, is stated ofiicially to have a popula- 
tion of 53,474, inhabiting 10,042 houses. 

Arcot occupies a prominent place in the his- 
tory of the contests waged in this part of India 
during the earlierpart of the eighteenth century. 
Here Clive confirmed the military reputation 
which he had previously acquired by some ad- 
venturous exploits in other quarters. The En- 
glish havingpreviouslytaken but feeble measures 
to support their ally, the well-known Mahomet 
All, Clive suggested an attack upon Arcot, 
then held by a rival power, and offered him- 
self as the commander of the expedition. His 
suggestion and offer were accepted; but the 
force placed at his disposal was altogether 
dispro^rtioned to the service for which it was 
destined. It consisted but of 800 sepoys and 
200 Europeans, with three field-pieces ; and 
with this smtdl force an attack was to be made 
upon a fortress garrisoned by 1,100 men. 
On approaching the place, a violent storm of 
thunder and nun fell ; an event which might 
certainly be regarded as a misfortune rather 
than an advantage. It proved, however, the 
latter ; for Clive, marching his small force 
through this war of the elements, a thing 
regarded as unparalleled in India, was looked 
upon as an assailant whom it would be vain to 
resist; the garrison accordingly abandoned 
the fort, and Clive took possession of it. The 
enemy, however, having received large re- 
inforcements, under Rajah Sahib, son of the 
celebrated Chunda Sahib, became in turn the 
assailants, and Clive was called u^n to defend 
the place which had so remaikably pas^ 

I into his hands. This task he performed with 
I consummate skill, though his force was so 
88 
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•mall that he was obliged to husband his remainder saved themselves by swimming 
reeouroes with the greatest care. Being back, abandoning the unfortunate raft which 
Bummoned to surrender, he replied in terms was to have borne them to the breach. These 
of haughty defiance. At lengtn, on the 14th various attacks occupied about an hour, and 
November, 1751, the enemy commenced the cost the enemy in killed and wonnded about 
attack long threatened, and fi^m which nothing 400 men. After an interval employed by the 
short of complete success was anticipated, assailants in endeavouring, under much aunoy- 
This attempt, and its results, are thus recorded ance, to carry off their dead, the firing upon 
in a modern historical work: — '*The day of the fort was renewed, both with cannon and 
attack was one among the most distinguished musketiy. This was again discontinued. A 
in the Mahometan calendar. Happy was the formal demand of leave to bury the dead was 
Mussulman to whom it brought death from complied with, and a truce of two hours 
the sword of Uie unbrfiever, for his &U was agreed upon. At the expiration of the pie- 
regarded as but a sudden introduction to the scribed time the firing once more recom- 
highest paradise. By this belief the enthn- menced, and lasted until two o’clock on the 
siasm of the 6nemy*B troops was wrought up following morning, when it ceased, never to be 
almost to madness, and it was further increased renewed. At daybreak the gallant defendera 
by the free use of an intoxicating substance of the fort learned that their besiegers had' 
c^ed bang. The morning came, and with it precipitately abandoned the town. The gar- 
the expect^ movement. Clive was awakened, lison immediately marched into the enemy’s 
and found his garrison at their posts, according quarters, where they found several pieces of 
to the disposition which he had previously artillery and a large quantity of ammunition, 
made. On the enemy’s side a vast multitude These spoils were forthwith transferred to the 
were in motion, bringing ladders to every part fort, and thus ended a siege of fifty days, 
of the wall that was aoce^sibld. Besides these Militaiy history records few events more 
desultory operations there were others in remarkable than this memorable siege. Its 
progress, all directed to the same end. Four conduct at once placed Clive in the foremost 
principal divisions of the enemy’s troops rank of distinguished commanders. Justly 
marched upon the four points where an has it been said that he was * born a soldier.* 
entrance to the fort seemed the more likely At the time when with a handful of men, 
to be efiected — ^the two gates and the two most of them unpractised in the operations of 
breaches which had been made in the wall, war, he defended the fort of Arcot against a 
The parties who attacked the gates drove force several thousand strong, his militaiy 
before them several elephants, armed with experience was small, while of military educa- 
plates of iron on their foreheads, with which tion he was entirely destitute. His boyhood 
it was expected they would beat down the had passed in idleness, or in the reckless per- 
obetacles which stopped the course of the petration of mischief, while the few years 
assailants ; but the device was more disastrous which he had numbered of manly life had, for 
to those who employed it than to those against the most part, been occupied with the details 
whom it was directed, llie elephants, wounded of trade. Deprived of all the means by whioli, 
by the musketry of the British force, turned in ordinary cases, men are gradually prepared 
and trampled upon those who were urging for the duties of inilitary service or command, 
them forward. At the north-west breach, as he showed himself a pe^ect master of the arts 
many as it was capable of admitting rushed of war. Like all other eminent commanders, 
wildly in, and pass^ the first trenra before he communicated to those under him a spirit 
their opponents gave fire. When given, it of devotedness and self-abandonment, which is 
was wiu terrible effect. A number of mus- among the most graceful as well as the most 
kets were loaded in readiness, which those valuable qualities of a soldier. An instance 
behind delivered to the first rank as fiwt as of this occurred among the native troops em- 
they could discharge them. Every shot did ployed in the defence of Arcot, which is alike 
execution, while three fidd-pieces contributed bonourable to them and to their commander, 
efifectually to thin the number of the asBailants. When provisions became scarce, and there was 
In a few minutes they fell back : but the ground for apprehending that famine would 
attempt was only suspended, not abandoned, compel a surrender, the sepoys proposed that 
Another and ano&er party followed, and were their diet should be restricted to the thin 
driven oflf as had been teiose who preceded gruel in which the noe was boiled, and that 
them. To approach the south-west breach, the whole of the grain should be given to the 
the enemy emDarked seventy men on a raft, Bhiropeans, as they r^uired more nourish- 
who thus attempted to cross a ditch, and had ment. With such a spirit pervading bis little 
almost gained &eir object, when Olive, ob- garrison, Clive might well look forward to a 
serving that his gunners fired with bad aim, successful termination of his brave defence of 
took tee management of one of the field-pieces Arcot ; but that spirit his own military virtues 
himselfl This he worked with such precision had fostered endowed forth.’’ On the evening 
and effect that a few discharges threw the of the memorable day, reinforcements, dis- 
advaocing party into confusion. The raft was patched from Madras for the support of Cliv^ 
overset, and those on board thrown into the entered the town, and a few days afterwards 
water, where some were drowned. The Clive* left tee place, for a field where his 
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services were more preesingly required. Aroot 
-was taken by Hyder AU when that invader 
ravaged the Carnatic ; and beyond these facts 
there is little in its history of interest or 
importance. Distance from Madura, N.E., 
220 miles ; Tanjore, N., 146 ; Cuddalore, N., 
88 ; Bangalore, E., 118 ; Vellore, E., 14 ; 
Madras, W,, 65. Lat. 12'* 54', long. 79* 24'. 

ARCULGODE. — A town in Mysore, under 
the administration and control of the govern- 
ment of India, distant N.W. 5t>m Seringa- 
patam 49 miles. Lat. 12° 46', long. 76® 7'. 

ARDANJI, in the British district of Tan- 
jore, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Tripatoor to Negapatam, twenty- 
eight miles east of the former. Lat. 10° 11', 
long. 79® 8'. 

ARDYSIR. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, under the political superintendence of 
the presidency of Bombay, distant N.E. from 
Bhooj seventy-five miles. Lat. 23° 88’, long. 
70° 60'. 

AREEJAW, in Sinde, a large village on 
the route from Schwan to Larkhana, in the 
fertile island inclosed between the Indus and 
its offset the Narra. It is situate eight miles 
south from Larkhana, the same distance west 
of the Indus, and one mile east of the Narra. 
Lat. 27° 24', long. 68° 9'. 

AREENG, or AXJRUNG. — ^The princip^ 
place of the pergunnah of the same name, in 
the British district of Muttra, lieut-gov. of 
the N.W.. Provinces, a .small town on the 
route from Muttra to Deeg, and nine miles 
west of the former. Here the army of Holkar, 
the Mahratta chief, was encamped Oct. 7, 

1 804, and being attacked by the British under 
General Lake, sought safety in a precipitate 
flight, in which their chief led the way. 
About thirty of their number were killed, and 
several made prisoners. Lat. 27® 29', long. 
77° 36'. 

AREEPADGAH, in the British province 
of Arracan, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, a town 63 
miles N.W. of Arracan. Lat. 21° 6', long. 
92° 33'. 

AREEPORE, or HAREEPOOR, in the 
British district of Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town 82 miles N.E. of 
Ghazeepoor, 40 miles W. of Chimra. Aree- 
pore has a population of 6,382. Lat. 25° 49', 
long. 84° 2'. 

ARGAXJM, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a village near the northern frontier, 
towards the British territory of Bangor and 
Nerbudda, some distance southward of the 
range of mountains bounding the valley of the 
Taptee on the south. This place is rendered 
memorable by having been the site of an 
action which took place on the 28th November, 
1808, between the British army commanded 
by Major-General Wellesley (afterwards duke 
of Wellington), and that of the Mahrattas! 
commanded by Scindia and Munny Bappoo, I 
brother of the rnjah of Berar, in which thej 


latter wm defeated with great Ion. A medal 
in oommemoration of the victory was struck 
in London, in 1851, and presents, under the 
sanction of the Queen, to the surviving officers, 
and soldiers who were engaged in the action. 
It is situated in a plain much cut up by water- 
courses, and on the route from EUichpoor to 
Aurungabad. Distance 40 miles S.W. of the 
former, 135 N.E. of the latter. Lat. 21° 2', 
long. 77° 2'. 

ARIANCOOPAN.— See TPondichiret. 

ARKAIRY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant S.W. from 
Hyderabad 104 mileB. Ijat. 16° 50', long. 
77° 6'. 

ARMEGON, in the British district of Nel- 
lore, presidency of Madras, a village situate 
on the coast opposite to a shoal of the same 
name, between the inner edge of which and 
the coast there is a space from three to four 
miles wide, now called Blackwood Harbour." 
One of the earliest settiements of the East- 
India Company in the Oamatic was founded 
at this place, where a foctory was erected in 
1628, defended by twelve pieces of cannon. 
Distance N. of Madras 66 nules. Lat. 14° 2", 
long. 80° 12'. 

ARMOREE. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant S.E. fromNagpore 74 miles. 
Lat. 20° 28', long. 80° 2'. 

ARMOYAMCOTTA, in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, a town 
situate twenty miles N. from Ramnad, and 
fifty* throe miles S.E. of Madura. Lat. 9° 40', 
long. 78° 66'. 

ARNALLA. — An. island off the coast of 
the Northern Concan, presidency of Bombay, 
situate one mile firom the mainland, the inter- 
vening channel being navigable for vessels of 
considerable burthen. On the island is a tort, 
which, in 1781, was taken by the British army 
under General Goddard. Distant N. from the 
city of Bombay thirty-five miles. Lat. 19° 28', 
long. 72° 47'. 

ARNEE. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, distant S. from Omra- 
wuttee fifty-five miles. Lat. 20® 4', long. 
78® 4'. 

ARNEI^ in the British district of Arcot, 
northern division, a town -with British canton- 
ment. Its site is rather low and flat, yet with 
a sufficient declivity towards a small river 
about a quarter of a mile distant, to carry off 
the rain thither even during the monsoon. 
The river being fod by springs, affords an 
unremitting supply of excellent water. The 
country round is open, the nearest hills, which 
consist of granite and lyenite, being six miles 
distant ; a^ there is scarcely any vegetation, 
except a fow straggling palms and some patches 
of stunted jungle. The soil of the plain con- 
sists of disintegrated granite, mixed with sand 
or clay, and in many places is impregnated 
with impure saline matter, chiefly salts of 
soda, which during the diy season cause a 
40 
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white ofEoreBCcnoc on the snrfiico. This plncc, 
formerly a strong fortress, is now much de- 
cayed. It is a station for Enrop^u troops, 
the cantonment of which is within the now 
dilapidated rampart, but for some years past 
has only l)een occasionally occupie<l as a tem- 
porary dep6t. Immediately opposite to it are 
two bomb-proof ranges of buildings, forming 
the othoers^ quarters ; behind th^e, and about 
three hundr^ yards distant, are the barracks, 
calculated to accommodate one European regi- 
ment. These are also bomb-proof, and are 
spacious and strongly built, forming three 
sides of a square ; the fourth side being occu- 
pied by a wall with a ^teway. Contiguous is 
a commodious bospitm. Elevation aliove the 
sea 400 feet. Distance from Madura, N.E., 
207 miles ; Tanjore, N., 131 ; Bangalore, E., 
119; Vellore, S.E., 20; Arcot, S., 17; 
Madras, S.W., 74. Lat. 12“ 40', long. 79" 21'. 

AROOA. — See OoMBAWUH. 


AROUL, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town or village on the route from Muttra 
cantonment to that of Mynpooree, and twenty- 
tliree miles west of the latter. Water is plen- 
tiful, and supplies may be collected from the 
surrounding country. The road in this part 
of the I'oute is tolei^ly good in dry weather, 
but during the rains in the latter part of 
summer, is in many places under water to the 
depth of from one to three feet : the country 
is level and partially cultivated. Lat. 27" 8 , 
long. 78" 45'. 

ARPEILLEE. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant S. from Nagpore 110 miles. 
Lat. 19" 44', long. 79" 58'. 

ARRACAN PROPER, — See Aktab. 


AIIRACAN, a province of India, situate to 
the east of the Bay of Bengal, is bounded on 
the north by Chittagong, from which it is 
divided by the Naaf river and the Waili hills ; 
on the east by the Yoomadoung range of 
mountains, which separates it from Ava ; on 
the south by a portion ol the British province 
of Pegu ; and on the west by the Bay of Bengal. 
It lies between lat. 18® and 21* 33', long. 
92" 10' — 94" 50'. Its extreme length finm the 
Kintaloe pass to its northern extremity is 
about 290 miles. Its greatest breadth is at 
the north, where it measures ninety miles 
from Ramoo to the central ridge of the Yoo- 
raad ung mountains; eighty miles farther 
south it is sevenW miles broad, measuring! 
from the mouth of the Kuladyne river the | 
summit of the mountains. For some leagues 
south of this, the coast is veiy much inter- 
rupted by bays and creeks ; and thence onward 
to its most extreme point at Cape Negrais 
(beyond the recently-defined boundaries of 
Arracan), the mainland is a very narrow strip, 
measuring rarely more than twenty miles, and 
on an average not more than fifteen miles 
across. Tlie area of the province is 18,484 
B()n.aro miles. The coast is girted by many 
i.siands, the more imjjortant of wliich are 
a 


I Ramree, Chcdulia, and Shapurco. Tliat part 
I of the coast lying between the Najif and 
Arracan rivers is lined by shoal banks, stretch- 
ing in some parts two or three miles from the 
shore. Further south the coast is lined by a 
numl^er of rocky islands, of which those called 
the Broken Islands and the Terribles are tho 
larger ; but neither of these groups has tho 
slightest appearance of cultivation. The re- 
mainder of the coast from Ramree to Kintaleo 
is excessively rugged and rocky, indented by 
bays which afford no shelter for ships, studdeil 
by islands, and beset by various sources of 
peril. ** Between the Kuladyne and Sandoway 
rivers,” says Pemberton, “ the whole coast 
consists of a labyrinth of creek.s and tide- 
nullahs, all of which terminate at the foot of 
the lower ranges, and receive the contributions 
of numerous small streams.” The i)hysical 
aspect of this country is very diversified ; 
hilly, but having extensive flats and valleys, 
the latter of which are generally fertile an(l 
highly cultivated, being intersected by nume- 
rous small rivers. There is, however, abund- 
ance of low m.arshy land, overrun with thick 
jungle, and so much cut up by rivers and tide- 
nullahs, as to render communication by land 
very difficult, in some instances almost im- 
practicable ; the principal intercourse between 
the stations and villages being carried on by 
water. Along the whole line of the eastern 
frontier, the boundary between Arracan on 
the one side, and Ava and the newly-acquired 
British province of Pegu on the other, is 
formed by the Yoomadoung mountains. TTiia 
range is a portion of the great chain which, 
running from the south of Assam, in lat. 
26° 80', extends to Cape Negrais. The height 
of the mountains varies, averaging at this 
part from three to four thousand feet. Tho 
Blue Mountain, in lat. 22" 37', long. 93° 11', 
is said to be upwards of 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The inhabitmts of these 
mountainous tracts consist of several inde- 
pendent tribes, who have never submitted to 
any government. They lead a life of hardship 
and danger, especially the women, who are 
stoutly made, though diminutive in size. The 
cultivation consists in clearing away the thick 
forests and shrubs which clothe the mountain- 
sides, and preparing the ground for the seed. 
Rice and cotton are the principal productions ; 
but tobacco and some esculent vegetables are 
planted by the sides of streams. Over this 
range there are several passes ; but that called 
the Aeng route is superior to all others, and is 
an excellent road, by means of which, before 
the Burmese war of 1825, a great trade was 
carried on between Arracan and Ava, in which 
it is said 40,000 men were annually employed. 
Subsequently, however, this commerce do- 
oUned, on account of the want of confidence 
in the Burmese government and i)eople. 
There are several low ranges of hills stretching 
dtong the coast, but all are considered raiiiifi- 
cations of the great chain. They abound in 
forests. The principal rivers of Arracan are 
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the Myoo, ICuladyne or Arracan river, Lemyo, 
^’ulak, and A eng. The souixjea of the thrive 
fnriiier ai'c among the mounUiins to tlie north 
of Arnican, about hit. 22” 30'. They flow in 
a southerly direction, and are on an average 
not more than twenty miles tlistant fnun each 
other ; alter a course of about 150 miles they 
disembogue into Hunter’s Bay, whore they 
are connected by numerous creeks, and by 
which the communiwition in this part is car- 
ried on. The Talak river is for many miles 
nothing more than a mountain torrent, and is 
only navigable for the last twenty-five miles of 
its course. The Aeng river din ing the spring 
tides is navigable up to the town of that name, 
which is forty-five miles from its mouth. Both 
this river and the Talak bike their rise in the 
Yooiiiadoung mounbiins, and empty themselves 
into Combennere Bay, tweiity-hvo miles c;i.st 
of the town of Khyouk Phyoo. 1’herc are no 
lakes in the province. The climate of Arniean 
has generally been considered very injurious 
to Europeans, as well as to the natives of tdher 
parts of India ; and the great mortality of the 
troops engaged in the first Burincse war 
afforded melancholy illustration of the truth 
of this belief. It is only the interior, how- 
ever, which is characterized by the great 
degree of unhealthiness ; Akyab, Sandoway, 
and Khyouk Phyoo, situate on the seashore, 
liave long l>€en known to be far more favour- 
able to the retention of health than most jKirts 
of the province, while the town of Arracan 
and the village of Talak, situate inland, are 
peculiarly injurious. There are various indi- 
cations of a volcanic nature in Arracan. 
Along the coast, and in the islands of Itararee 
and Cheduba, are situated ‘'earthy cones 
covered with a green sward,” from which issue 
springs of muddy water, emitting bubbles of 
gas. Two severe earthquakes have taken 
place in the province ; one in 1703, the other 
in 3833. By the latter four hills were rent 
asunder to the width of from thirty to sixty 
feet ; and in the plains i^s effects were shown 
by “ the earth opening in several places and 
throwing up water and mud of a sulphurous 
smell.” From Nayadoiig mountain, near 
Khyouk Phyoo, in the island of Ramree, 
vapour and flame were seen to issue to the 
height of several hundred feet. Of the mineral 
resources of this country very little is known. 
Ill some parts, however, iron-ore is found, and 
in Kamree some iron-mines were once worked ; 
but the working has long been discontinued, 
the quality and price of the product rendering 
competition with that imported from Great 
Britain hopeless. In the island of Cheduba 
iron is found, but in such small quantities as 
to be of no value. Coal has been found in 
the Sandoway district, and in the island of 
Ilamree, near Khyouk Phyoo. Favourable 
jeports have l)een made of its quality, but it 
has not been extensively worked. There are 
several petroleum- wells in the islands of Ram- 
ree and Cheduba, and the oil found is of 
excellent quality, though not produceil in 


gi-eat quantities. A profusion of fine forests 
deck the summits and sides of the mountains ; 
Uie principal trees are the oak and teak, 
masses of which clothe those forming the 
northern and eastern frontier. The creeks 
and nullahs which intersect the numerous 
valleys and alluvial plains, being dammed up, 
and turned to the purposes of irrigation, 
render the countiy peculiarly suited fur the 
cultivation of rice, its staple produce, and of 
which it yields tlie richest crops in India^ and 
affords a large surplus for exportation. No 
manure enriches the ground, the irrigation it 
receives rendering its application unnecessary. 
Tlierc are various other products in Arracan. 
The chief of these are tobacco, sugar, cotton, 
indigo, and black and red pepper. Arracan 
possesses no manufacture of any importance ; 
but salt is produced to some extent in parts of 
the province near the coast, and in the island 
of Itamree, especially at the harbour of Khyouk 
Phyoo. It is obtained entirely by solar evapo- 
ration, is of excellent quality, and forms an 
article of exjKirtation. A kind of coarse cloth 
is woven by the women, but it is worn only 
by the people of the province. One of the 
many advantages accruing to this province 
from British administration is the steady in- 
crease of c(»minerre since it has come into 
the possession of that government. Rice and 
salt constitute tlm chief articles of exporta- 
tion ; the others are tobacco, sugar, wockI-oiI, 
betel-nut, buflalo-hides and horns, elephants’ 
teeth, dried fisli, and eilil»!e birdiiesta. Akyab 
is the princi]«il jiort of tlie province, and the 
trnde Is tliere con.sidenvhle. The province is 
divided into three districts. The first and 
largest is Akyal), or Arracan pro|ier. It con- 
sists of a valley running par^lel to the sea- 
shore, .and is very low and flat. The second, 
Sandoway, conqirehending the mainland be- 
tween the eighteen til and iiinetwnth degrees 
of latitude, is mountainous, and interscctwi 
by rivers running across from west to east. 
The capital town is Sandoway, and is con- 
sidered the most healthy station of the pro- 
vince. The third, liamrec, which inelades 
Aeng and the islands of Ramree and CheduRa. 
The first of these is considerable, and is sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a narrow and 
uavig.able channel. (Jheduba is sepai-ated from 
Ramree by a eluiniiel some miles broad, and 
its capital, Khy^»uk Phyoo, is situate on the 
northern extremity of the island. It is con- 
sidered healthy, 'riie aboriginal inhaliitants 
of Arracan are termed Mugh.s. When the 
province came into the possession of the 
British, the population was only about 
100,000. In 1831 it had increased to 173,000, 
and in 1839 to 248,000. It is now upwards 
of 321,000. In 1839 the Mughs amounted to 
more than half the population. This is pro- 
bably the ciuje still, thougli the comparative 
numbers must have been in some measure 
affected by the immigration consequent on 
the increase of commercial prosj^aarity. Edu- 
cation to a certain extent is very general 
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throughout the province ; and there are few 
persons to be found who cannot read. The 
instruction of the children is part of the duty 
of the priest, who is eraployed in this descrip- 
tion of labour a great part of the day. The 
l>oy8 t'issemble in the monasteries, and go gene- 
rally at the age of ten years. They are taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. There is no 
difference between the education of the rich 
and the poor. The alphabet contains thirty- 
six letters, which are written from left to 
right ; they use either the palm-leaf or a kind 
of paper manufactured from the bark of a 
tree. The vernacular language of the Mugh 
is similar to the Burmese. The character is 
just the same. Seven government English 
schools have been established in the province ; 
three in the town of Akyab, and four in that 
of Raniree. Several youths have recently 
been placed in the Medical College at Cal- 
cuttfi. Previous to admission into this insti- 
tution, they undergo a course of instruction 
in the English language, and are then drafted 
into the college, where they receive the ueces- 
s;iry training, with a view to future employ- 
ment in the medical service in their native 
country. 

The history of Arracan, till the year 1184, 
comprises an account of the reigns of 120 
l)ririce8. We are informed by the only docu- 
ment possessed by the Mughs which pretends 
to be an hist(»rical record (called by them Ror 
ihiiwaufj , — History of Kings), that the first of 
those rulers died after a long and happy reign, 
in the Mugh ora 03, corresponding with A.D. 
701. The period of which this history treats 
docs not fail to exhibit those scenes of 
treachery, usurpation, dethronement, and 
asBassination so characteristic of the history 
of an Indian native state, and there can be no 
reason for doubting that in this respect at 
least the picture bears some resemblance to 
the truth, whatever degree of authenticity it 
may display in general. In 1783 Arractiu was 
invaded and conquered by the Burmese, 
'J’ijcncefurwanl the history of the country 
becomes part of that of Ava, vmder which bead 
its continuation will be found. The first war 
between that state and the British government 
ended in the transfer to the latter of certain 
portions of the Burmese territory, of which 
Arracan was one. The annexation of this 
province was considered necessary, not so 
mneh from its resources or the fertility of its 
soil (for a large part was swamp and jungle), i 
fV8 from the barrier afft>rded by the Y^ooma- j 
doung mountains against any aggression upon 
the British territory in that quarter. Since, 
however, this province has been included in 
the catalogue of British possessions, a sterile 
and unprofitable tract has been transformed 
into a highly-cultivated country, trade has in- 
creased to an extent that could not be con- 
templated, and the variety and quality of the 
prtnl notions of Arracan have been found to 
those of almost any other part of India. 
TiiO benefits accruing to the inhabitants from 


these changes may l>e truly estimated by con- 
sidering that, instead of being engaged in 
incessant feuds and ijuarrels, they are now a 
peaceable, contented, and happy people, en- 
gaged in the ordinary operations of lile. 

ARRACAN. — Formerly the capital town 
of the province of the same name, but which, 
long decreasing in importance, is now com- 
paratively of little consequence, and only 
interesting on account of its old associations. 
It is situate in a valley on the banks of a small 
branch of the An'acan or Kuladyne river, and 
is about fifty miles from the sea. This valley 
is intersected by numerous streams and 
nullahs, all of which overflow, and ** convert 
it into a noisome swamp.” It is surrornded 
on all sides by hills varying in height from 200 
to 500 feet : the hollows between them consist 
of swamps and jungles. On the summits of 
these hills many temples and pagodas have 
been erected, which at a distance give a lively 
and picturesque appearance to the scene. 
None are of any importance, except to the 
worshippers of Gautina, of which deity each 
contains an image. The town is straggling, 
and the houses are poor and small, constructed 
of bamboo, and raised several feet from the 
ground, to protect them from the water, which 
in the time of inundation flows under them.- 
The principal street lies along the bank of the 
stream which divides the town, and over which 
several ill-constructed wooden bridges are 
thrown. Before the war the place was much 
larger, and contained at one time, it is said, 
18,000 bouses; but the number of those in- 
habited must be fearfully decreased, for, 
according to Pemberton, the population in 
1835 amounted only to 8,000 or 10,000. The 
town contains but one place of any particular 
interest, and that is the ancient fort of Arracan, 
which is now in a stjite of ruinous decay. The 
British succeeded in taking this fort by assault, 
on the Ist April, 1825. There is one bazaar 
in the town, where provisions of all kinds aro 
procurable, and the shops are well supplied 
with muslins, cloths, and other articles of 
British manuffictnre, including glass, crockery, 
and cutlery ; which articles are generally im- 
ported from Calcutta. Tlie position of Arracan, 
in a 8wamp> valley, and surrounded with hills, 
j is particularly calculated to engender that 
I condition of the surrounding atmosphere 
i which long experience has shown to be pro- 
ductive of febrile disease.” Arracan has been 
the grave of many of the British troops, who 
fell victims to the insalubrity of the climate. 
From this cause, and from its inconvenient 
situation in a oommercial point of view, it is 
matter neither of surprise nor regret that it 
should have been sufierseded by the towns of 
Akyab and Khyouk Phyoo. This place wtis 
taken by the Burmese in 1783; and its 
capture, in 1825, by the British under General 
Morrison, was followed by the subjugation 
of the whole province. Lat. 20'^ 42', long. 
93” 24'. 
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ARKACAN RIVER. —A laij^o Btream 
diHcliargitig tlio watcrn of tlio Coludync, arid 
other rivt'rM of Arracan, into tl»e Ray of 
I»eiigal. **Tho oiitniiico of this river is low, 
and has soino rocks near it called tlio ‘ Fakiers,* 
covered at high water.” Lat. 20° 6', long. 
02" 57'. 

AKliAII, in the Rritish district of Shaba- 
had, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Rinapore to Ghazeepore, 25 miles W. of 
former, 75 E. of latter. Supplies and water 
are abundant, the surrounding country being 
fci*t1le and well cultivated, and a large and 
beautiful lake being close to the towm. Tliere 
is a government school here. According to 
Buchanan, the town contaiud 2,775 houses. 
Lat. 25° 3r, long. 84° 43'. 

ARRIATOOR, in the British district of 
Trichi nopoly, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Tanjore to Cuddalore, 24 
miles N. of the former, Lat. 11® 8', long. 

7y° 8'. 

AIIBIJLL. — town in the native state of 
Cutch, under the political superintendence of 
the presidency of Bombay, distant N.W. from 
Bhooj 39 miles. Lat. 23° 26', long. 69° 11'. 

ARUL, in Sinde, is a watercourse, or 
channel, proceeding from the south-eastern 
part of Lake Manchur (an expansion of the 
Narra), and dischaiging its water into the 
Indus, on the western side, about four miles 
l>elow Sehwan, after a course of about twelve 
miles. At Sehwan it is a deep, sluggish 
stream 200 feet wide. The Narra, the Take, 
and the Arul form a continuous channel com- 
municating at both extremities with the 
Indus, and running for above 100 miles nearly 
parallel to it on the western side. As the 
current is very moderate in this channel 
during the inundation, it is then more fre- 
quented than the main stream. It falls into 
tne Indus in lat. 26° 24', long. 67° 55'. 

ARTJN, the principal tributary to the Coosy 
river, rises in Thibet, in several streams, 
situate between lat. 87° and lat. 88°, and about 
long. 28'’ 45', and flows upwards of 200 miles 
through Thibet, first in a south-easterly, and 
then in a westerly direction, to the great 
snowy range of the Himalayas, where, in lat. 
28° 12', long. 86° 53', it passes between their 
mighty peaks, and -eceives the torrents which 
rush rroin their northern lace,” The Arun! 
then flows in a southerly direction for 110| 
miles through Nepal, to its junction with the 
Coosy, in lat. 26° 58', long. 86° 57'. 

ARUNDAWTJLL. — A town in the native 
state of Jeypoor, one of the hill zemindarries, 
under the political superintendence of the 
government of Madras, distant W. from Vizia- 
nagrum 85 miles. Lat. 18° 24', long. 82° 12'. 

A RUNG. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, distant E. from Nag|X)or 184 miles. 
Lat. 2L ir, long. 82°. 

AKWAL.-~Scc Ubwul. 


ARWAPULLY. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant E. from 
Hyderabad 70 milea Lat 17® 20', long. 
79° 84'. 

ARWEB. — A town in the territory of the 
rajah of Nagpore, distant W. from Nagpore 
48 miles. Lat. 20° 57', long. 78° 27'. 

ASAMO W, or HUSESMOW, in the British 
district of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the 
cantonment of Cawnpore to that of Calpee, 
and thirteen miles north-east of the latter. 
The road in this part of the route is excellent ; 
the country well cultivated, and studded with 
small villages. Lat 26° 16', long. 79° 65'. 

ASHTA, in the British territory of Sattara, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the route 
from Meeruj to Sattara, 20 miles N.W. of 
former. Lat. 16° 57', long. 74° 28'. 

ASHTA. — A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, distant N.W. from 
Hyderabad 203 miles. Lat. 19° 22', long. 
76° 19'. 

ASHTA, in Malwa, in the territory of 
Bhopal, a town on the route from Saugor to 
Mhow, 158 miles S.W. of former, 79 N.E. of 
latter. It is situate on the right or east bank 
of the river ParbutW, crossed near the town 
by ford. Here is a fort with a large tank, and 
^nippliea are abundant. Malcolm states the 
number of bouses at 500, an amount which 
assigns a population of about 2,500 persons. 
It is the chief place of a pergunnah, stated to 
contain 244 khalsa villages, or such as belong 
to the government, and seventy-three allotted 
jis jagirs or fiefs. When Hunter passed in 
1792, it was held by a Mahratta chief; hut 
having been subjugated by the British govern- 
ment, was by treaty, in 1818, granted, with 
four other pergunnahs, to the nawaub of 
Bhopal, to mark the a[>probation of his zeal 
and fidelity, and to enable him to maintain the 
contingent force, as be had stipulated. Distant 
S.E. from Oojein 59 miles, S.W. from Allaha- 
bad 373, S. from Agra 310. Lat. 23°, long. 
76° 41'. 

ASHTEE, or ASHTA, in the British col- 
lectorate of Sholapore, presidency of Bornlmy, 
a small town or village near the eastern 
frontier, towards the territory ol the Nizam. 
Here, in February 1818, the Peishwa, in his 
hopeless flight after the . battle of Poona, was 
surprised by a British force commanded by 
General Smith ; and though Gokla, the Mah- 
ratta commander, made a gallant and skilful 
attempt to secure the fortune of the day by 
turning the right flank of the British, and 
charging their rear, he was overthrown and 
slain, and the Peishwa compelled to hasten 
his flight. The titular rajah of Sattara and 
some of his flunily were thereupon rescued 
from the thrall of the Peishwa, and sub- 
Hcqucutly invested with a limited dominion. 
Ash tee is distant S.E. from Poona 112 miles. 
Lut, 17" 50', long. 75° 29'. 
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ASHTEH. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Niaam, distant S.B. f^rom 
Ahmednuggnr 39 miles. liat. 18° 49', long. 
75* 15'. 

ASHWAPOORi — ^A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant £. from 
Hyderabad 160 miles. Lat. 17° 50', long. 
80" 54'. 

ASHWAROWPBTTA.— A town in Hy- 
derabad, or dominions of the Nizam, instant 
E. from Hyderabad 175 miles. Lat. 17° 15', 
long. 81° 11'. 

ASKOT, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
42 miles £. of Almora. Lat. 29° 46', long. 
80" 22'. 

ASMAH, in the British district of Mymnn- 
sing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 52 miles E. 
from Jumalpoor, 61 miles W. of Silhet. Lat. 
24" 53', long. 90° 53'. 

ASOPHGURH, in the British district 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village and fort on the route from Moradabad 
to Hurdwar, and fifteen miles south of the 
latter. It is situate on the left bank of the 
Ganges, in a site which is described by Mundy 
as very unfiivourable. ‘‘ Asofghur, which 
must be the dep6t of malaria and jungle-fever, 
is hemmed in on all sides by forests, inter- 
sected by spacious swampy plains, covered 
with the rankest and most luxuriant grass and 
rushes. The ap|>earanoe of the country, and 
the very smell of the air, were enough to give 
a fit of the ague. ” N early opposite the village 
is a ferry over the Ganges, there 800 yai^ 
wide, rapid, and with a stony bottom. Lat. 
29° 45', long. 78" 15'. 

ASPOOR, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Bareilly to Pilleeb- 
heet, and seven miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28" 20', long. 79" 33'. 

ASSAM. — An extensive province at the 
north-eastern extremity of British India. It 
is bounded on the north-west and north by 
Bhotan ; on the north-east by Thibet ; on the 
south-east by Bunnah and the Naga tribes ; 
on the south by Cachar, Tuleram Sena- 
puttee’s country, Jynteah, and the country 
inliabited by the Cossyah tribes ; and on the 
west by the British zillali Goal|>ara. It may 
be slated to extend from lat. 25" 49' to 28" 17', 
and from long. 90" 40' to 97" 1'. The area is 
returned as 21,805 square miles. On the north, 
south, and east, Assam is bordered by moun- 
tains of great elevation. The face of the 
country within presents to the eye an immense 
jdain, studded with numerous clumps of hills 
rising abruptly from the general level. In 
the number of its rivers Assam is said to 
exceed every country in the world of similar 
extent. The existence of sixty-one has l^een 
ascertained, and there are many others oi leas 
iin|»oitiUicu. The chief among them is the 
Bruhujai>ooLni, which traverses the entire 


length of the valley, aod divides it into two 
parts, the northern and the southern. The 
climate is said to bear some reeemblatioe to 
that of Ben^, but its local position, and 
other modifying oircumstanoes, render it fiir 
more temperate and equal. Hie degree of 
heat, even at the warmest season, is hnt 
moderate, and the nights are cool and re- 
freshing throughout we year. Hie 
annual temperature is about 67°; the mean 
temperature of the four months when the heat 
is greatest, about 80° ; that of the winter 
about 57°. The rains are of long oontinnanoe, 
commencing in March, and lasting untii the 
middle of October. Earthquakes are frequent 
in Assam : few months pass without one or 
two shocks being experienced ; but as in most 
countries where such occurrences are common, 
they are little regarded, and soon fbigottaa. 
The remembrance of one, apparently oi extra- 
ordinary severity, in 1607, is preserved. By 
this convulsion a number of hills are stated to 
have been rent asunder, leaving wide and 
open chasms, and a few entirely disappeared ; 
the earth opened in various plaoes, throwing 
up water and mud ; in other parts tracts of 
ground suddenly sunk, and a number of lives 
were lost. One of much less violence was 
officially reported to have taken place in 1847 
at Nowgong, when several government build- 
ings sustained considerable injury. Of the 
geology of Assam, it is said little is known in 
detail. Among the most useful of the mineral 
productions of the country, coal must be 
noticed. It has been discovered in a great 
variety of places on the north side of the 
Brahmapootra, and is believed to exist to a 
very great extent all along the southern aide 
of the valley. The quality has not been suffi- 
ciently tested ; but much of a tolezably fidr 
character has been found, and it is beueved 
that some much superior may be expected to 
reward the labour of further search. Iron-ore 
is met with in various places. In certain 
parts of Assam are brine-springs, from which 
salt is manufactured. The produce is said to 
be superior to that imported from Bengal ; 
but, from various causes, it is fully as ex- 
pensive. Gold-dust is washed down the riven 
from the neighbouring hills ; the deposits are 
richer in the upper parts of their respective 
courses, and fresh supplies are found at every 
monsoon. Most of the streams yield this 
much- valued produce in greater or less degree. 
Upon the zoology of Assam, it may bo ob- 
served that the forests and mountains abound 
with wild animals. Elephants wander in large 
herds, and are very destructive. Ma^y are 
killed in the forests, for the sake of che ivory 
which they furnish ; and it is calculated that 
not less than 500 are annually caught in. tlie 
province, and transported to different parts of 
India. Still their numbers are stated not to 
he perceptibly diminished. The mode of 
catching the wild elephant ttlfFers from that 
pursued in Chittagong. There large herds are 
surrounded by a mass of hunters, and a barii- 
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cade of trees being formed, with the addition empire while in the height of its vigour and 
-of a trench, a number of tame elephants are military renown. The decline of the country 
sent into the inclosure, which is called a dates from the latter part of the last century, 
keddah, and the wild elephants ai*e secured In 1770 a rebellion broke out, which termi- 
with ropes. In Assam a single elephant is nated in the expulsion of the rajah. Through 
selected from the herd, and fairly run down, the intervention of the British government, 
when the animal is entangled by ro^ies attached the rajah recovered his territories, and a 
to tame elephants, and thus rendered helpless. British detachment was located in Assam, with 
The rhinoceros inhabits the denser- parts of the view of preserving the peace of the 
the forest; it is also found in high grass-jungle, country. But the endeavour to effect a re- 
near miry swamps, where it is sought by the conciliation between the prince and his dis- 
huntsman for the sake of its skin and horn, affected chiefs proving fruitless, the force was 
These animals are easily tamed, and may be withdmwn after the expiration of a few 
seen at Gowhatty, harmless as cows, attended months. The government was then seized by 
by a single man. Tigers abound, notwith- the minister, wht* for a time permitted the 
standing the large sums paid by government nominal sovercigjity to remain with the royal 
in the form of rewards for their destruction, family. From this period Assam seems to 
Bears are numerous, as are also leopards, wild have been abandonetl to anarchy. In 1815 
buffaloes, and wild hogs. The fox and the the ministor expelled the rajah and usurpe<l 
jackal are met with. Wild game is abundant, his dominions. In this emergency the ex- 
and the rivers teem with fish. The tea-plant rajah sought the aid of the Burme.se, who 
was known to be indigenous in Upper Assam replaced him ni'on the throne, but after a brief 
before that country was in our [jos.session. It reign again de]>i>Ked him, and made Assam a 
subsequently became an article of culture and j (h pendenev of Ava. On the breaking out of 
preparation, under the management of natives ; the first liurinese war, Assam was eon(}uered 
of China skilled in tho.se arts, and brought | by the r.rifish, and under the treaty with Ava, 
from that country at the instance of govern- j dated in b ebniary, the ]>(>ssessioti of 

ment. The subject naturally attracted notice 1 the province was ( entii’iuofi to them. A por- 
iu England, the great centre of commercial | ti on of Upper .\ssaMi W'as then constituted 
enterprise; and the formation of the Assam Unto a Hcparriie }>rinci[>a!ity, ami conferred 
Tea Company, now some years in operation, ! upon Foomnd.-r Singh, the rajah who had 
was the re.sult. The intercourse between | bticn ex})< ilcd l>y the Burmese, and the rc- 
Assam and Bengal profwjr is almost entirely ! maim Icr (»r the country became ineurporated 
maintained by water, the facilities afforded by with the luitisii dmiiininOH. q.'he misgovern- 
the Brahmapootra and Ganges, with their ineni, however, of i'oorunder hiiugh, and his 
connecting branches, being available through- utter iucnp-aeily for tluj duties of hi.s position, 
<‘ut the year, d’he voyage upward, hitherto shortly led t<- the lesumpti-ui of hi.s territory, 
tedious, is about to be rendered prompt and and in the whole province was placed 

facile by the establishment of river-steamers on * nmler Briti.sfi joimini.stration. Under F.ritisli 
tlie Brahmapootra. The population of Assam is i rule fho (munry has <l(‘(‘i(i.-dly improved, and 
returned at 710,000. They are chiefiy Hindoos; ! tin re can U- no dou'nt that tlie arLs of civlliza- 
but there is a proportion of Mussulmans, which ! ti(Ui will giadually *’At«;mi. The cultivation 
has been estimated at a sixth of the whoh;. i of tie; itaphoit w li give oeou patic'ii ic' tlm 
A commixture of various tribes and nices .seems ! iiK In.. t rv of ii,e* jwu)p]e, .im] o,.ndiK.e to their 
to have c<tmposed the aggregate ; irruptions i irn'i ea-sed ju oq). rit y. The government, how - 
of the hill people, and stragglers from other j ever, have itevn coustantly .aiinoye<l by the hill 
districts, aiding to form tlie mass. Educa tribes, wliose app.nronily irreelaimahle habits 
tion was little known previously t<» the efforts of luarauviing have furnished occasion for 
of the British government to extend it. There very .serious discussions on tlie means of re- 
arc now go’^eniment schools, where Engli.sh is straining them. In d(^alingwiih such persons, 
taught as well as the vernacular. The schools sfiveni mea'^ ur<?s would obviously be the first 
<lcvoted solely to the latter are rnthcr nunie- to present themselves to the mind ; but the 
rous. Tiiere are considerable differences in home authorif ies, always reluctant to resort 
the state of the different schools ; but on the to sucli measures, have recommended the 
whole they app3ar tolerably efficient, I’be exercise of that personal influence which hris 
cost for each {mpil is far less tirin in Bengal ; been so siic<;e.ssful in similar cases occurring 
but this is certainly a minor consideration in in other parts of India, and the adoption of a 
comparison with the successful re-sults of cx- course of conciliation, temjiered, however, by 
penditure. In addition to what is done by a judicious firmness, that will not suffer crime 
government, the American Baptist missionaries to be perpetrated with impunity. 

AtSSAIT)OR. — A town in the native state 
of Indoor, or possessions of Holkar, distant 
S.W. from Indoor 30 miles. Lat. 22** 18', 
long, 75 30'. 

distance of various attempts made on their | ASS A YE, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
iiidepcndcncc by the rulers of the Mogul j the Nizam, a village on the south or right 
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.•ippeart(j have taken up the business of educa- 
tion witli energy andsucces-s. 

That the Assamese were a warlike people 
may be inferred, not only from their conquest 
of the counti'y, but from their successful re- 
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bank of the Juab, in the doab or tongue of 
land inclosed between that river and the 
Kaitna, flowing more to the Boutb. Botb 
rivers are fordable, except in the height of the 
rainy season. Hete on the 23rd September, 
J803, Major-General Wellesley, subsequently 
duke of Wellington, gained a brilliant victory 
over a combined Mahratta force of immense 
superiority in point of numbers. The British 
troops engaged amounted only to about 4,500 
men, while the Mahratta force, in addition to 
10,500 men disciplined and commanded by 
European oflBcers, consisted of irregular in- 
fantry of about the same amount, and a body 
of cavalry estimated at not less than 30,000 ; 
the whole constituting an army of upwards of 
50,000 men. A medal, struck in commemora- 
tion of the victory, was presented in 1851, 
with the sanction of the Queen, to the sur- j 
viving oflScers and soldiers who took part in 
the action. Distance from the city of Hyder- 
abad N.W. 261 miles, from Auningabad N.E. 
43. Lat. 20" 38', long. 75" 55'. 

ASSEAGAXJM. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant B. from 
Ellichpoor 75 miles. Lat. 20“ 9', long. 77® 2‘/. 

ASSEERGURH.— A hill-fort at the north- 
eastern angle of the presidency of Bombay. 
It is situate on an isolated mountain, detached 
from the Satpoora range, dividing the valley 
of the Taptee from that of the Nerbudda, and 
its site is estimated to be 750 feet above the 
base of the mountain. The extreme length of 
the fortified summit from east to west is about 
1,100 yards, the breadth from north to south 
alK^ut 600. In consequence of the great irre- 
gularity of the outline, the area is small in 
proportion to those dimensions, being not 
more than 300,000 square yards. According 
to Ferishta, Asseergurh wiis first made a place 
of strength in the fourteenth century, by Asa, 
a zemindar, surnamed Ahir, or “cow-herd,” 
from his great wealth in cattle ; and that 
author adds, that the family had previously 
possessed the mountain for nearly se^eii cen- 
turies. The troops of Nasir Khan, sovereign 
of Carideish, having by a base stratagem 
obtaine<i entrance to the fort, murdered Asa 
and all his family ; and the rulers of Candeisli 
retained possession until 1599, when it was 
blockaded by Akbar, to whom it was surren- 
dere<l. Subsequently to the dismembennent 1 
of the empire of Delhi, it fell into the j>o\ver 
of Madhajjee Sciiidia, from whom it was taken 
hy the British, under Colonel Stevenson, in 
1808; but in the same year was restored by j 
the treaty of Serji Anjengaum. In 1819 it 
was besieged by a British force under Brigadier- 
(*cneral Doveton, to whom nt surrendered on 
the 9th April, after a vigorous resistance; and 
has ever since remained in the occupation of a 
British garrison. A medal, struck in com- 
memoration oi its capture in 1803, was in 1851 
presented, under the sanction of the Queen, to 
the surviving officers and soldiers who took 
I)jurt in the siege. Distant S.E. from Mow 99 


miles, N.E. from Bombay 290. Lat. 21® 26'. 
long. 78" 26'. 

ASSOORILLEE. — ^A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant N.E. from 
Hyderabad 142 miles. Lat. 18® 40', long. 
80® 18'. 

ASSYE.— See Assay®. 

A8DN, a small river of the British distriot 
of Dehra Doon, has its source from a spring 
rising close under a temple a short distance 
north-west of the town of Dehra. This source 
is in lat. 30® 20', long. 78® 4', and at the 
elevation of 2,148 feet above the sea. The 
Asun, collecting several rivulets, the greater 
part from the south-western declirity of the 
mountains of Gurwhal, holds a north-westerly 
course of about twenty-six miles, and fJls into 
the Jumna on the left side, a short distance 
below Rajghat, and at the elevation of 1.469 
I feet above the sea ; thus falling a little more 
than twenty-six feet a mile. The confluence 
is in lat. 30® 26', long. 77® 43'. 

ASUN, or AHSIN, in the territoir of 
Gwalior, a small river rising about lat. 25^59', 
long. 77® 38'. It takes a direction generally 
north-east, and in lat. 26® 36', long. 78° 28', 
joins the Kooaree, a small river, which, sixty- 
five miles lower down, or fcirther to the S.E., 
falls into the river Sindh. The total length 
of course of the Asun is about eighty miles. 
At thirty miles from its source, and in lat. 
26® 28', long. 78® 6', it is crossed by means 
of an ea.'^y ford on the route from Agra to 
Gwalior. 

ATALMALICA, — A town in the native 
state of Keunjur, one of the Cuttack mehals, 
under the pt»litical superintendence of the go- 
vernment of India, distant E. from Surnbul- 
poor 80 miles. Lat. 21® 14', long. 85® 12'. 

ATER, in the territory of Gwalior, a town 
on the right hank of the Chumbul, 46 miles 
N.E. of the fort of Gwalior. It is situate 
among quicksands and jungly ravines, and is 
consequently difficult of access. Before its 
subjugation hy the Mahrattaa, it was the resi- 
dence of a petty rajali, whose dwelling was a 
castle on the west of the town, inclosed with 
a rampart having towers, Lat. 26® 44', long. 
78® 4^'. 

ATIIGATH, in the Briti.sh district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of tlie N.W. Provinces, a 
[town on the route from Etawah to Agra, 20 
miles W, of the former. Liat. 26® 47', long. 

I 78® 47'. 

' ATKA, in the Britisli district of Ramgurb, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Calcutta to Sherghotty, 70 miles S.E. of 
the Latter. Lat. 21® 6 , long. 85® 49'. 

ATORNI, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Proviiice.s. a villagci on 
the route from the city of Agra to that of 
Muttra, and ten miles north-east of the fon»er. 
The road in this pai t of the route is wide and 
in general good ; tlie country level, and well 
cultivated. .Lat. 27 ' 13 , long. 77^ 58' 
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ATPABEE, in the Briiisli disiiiot of Sat- 
tMn, presiaency of Bombay, a town 65 miloa 
8.S. Rom Sattara, and 65 miles S.W. of Shola- 
poor. Lat. 17'* 26*, long. 76". 

^ ATROWBA T E UBlBUyEE, in tiie British 
district of Ajdmgnrh, lieut-gov. of the N. W. 
Provinoes, a town the principal pUce of the 
pergnnnah of the same name, is ntuate on the 
route from the town of Azimgurh to Faixabad, 
in Oode, and 24 miles N.W. of the former, in 
lat 26" 2(f, long. 82" 5&. 

ATBOWLEE, the principal place of the 
pergnnnah of the same name, in the British 
district of Allygorh, lien t. -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, on the route from Fuiiehghor to 
Meemt, by Bolnndshuhnr, and 101 miles N.W. 
of the former. It is a large open town, with 
a bazaar ; and water and supplies may be had 
in abundance. Population 1^722. Lat 28" 2', 
long. 78* 20'. 

ATjRQWLEEA, in the Brituh district of 
Aziingurb, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Azimgurh to Sultan- 
p«K>r, 25 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
26* 17', long. 83* 1'. 

ATTA, in Bundelcund, in the British terri- 
toiyr of J;^oun, a town on the route from Gnl- 
pee to Jhansi, 11 miles S.W. of the former. 
It has a bazaar, and supplies and water are 
abundant. Lai. 26* S', long. 79" 40'. 

ATTAIA, in the British district of My- 
munsing, lieut-^v. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Dacca to Bograh, 49 miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 24* 11', long. 
89* 63'. 

ATTANAGAR, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Oude, a town situate on the river 
Sai, 65 mUes 8.E. of Lucknow, 65 N.W. of 
Allahabad. Butter estimates the population 
at 6,000, all cultivators, of whom two- thirds 
are Mossnlmaus. Lat. 26* 6', long. 81* 20'. 

ATTARAN, a river in the Amherst district 
of the Tenasserim provinces, formed by the 
juncrion of two streams, the Zimme and the 
Weingo, in lat, 16* 8', long. 98* 9'. The 
united current flows for forty -five miles in a 
north-westerly direction, and falls into the 
Moubnein river about three miles above the 
town of Moulmein, and in lat, 16* 31', long. 
97* 44'. 

ATTARAN, in the British district of Am- 
herst, Tenasserim provinces, a town 89 miles 
S.E. from Moulmein, and 30 miles N.E. of 
Amherst. Lat. 16* 9', long. 98' 10'. 

A'rTAtJllEE. — A village in the Punjab, 
five miles from the right bank of the Sutlej. 
Lat. 30* 34', long. 73* 56'. 

AITOCK. — A fort and Hiiiall town in the 
rioijab, on the left or east bank of the Indus, 
b .l*2 nsiles from the sea, and close below the 
j ' ict’ where it receives the water of the 
river, and hrst Lxomes navigable.! 
'Fho T»arnc, signifying QbAtack, is suppose*! toj 
• _ given to it under the presumption 


that no oempidciu Hindoo would pnxieed 
westward of it ; hat this strict principle, like 
many otheni of rimilar nature, is little acted 
on. Some state that the name was given by 
the CTsperor Akhar, because he hero found 
much difficulty in crossing the river. The 
river itself is at this place frequently by the 
natives called Attock. Here is a bridge, 
formed usually of frmn twenty to thirty boats 
across the stream, at a spot where it is 537 
feet wide. In summer, when the melting of 
*he snows in the lofty mountaiiis to the north 
nuses the stream so that the bridge becomes 
endangered, it is withdrawn, and the commu- 
nication is then effected by means of a ferry. 
The banks of the river are very high, so that 
the enormous aooeesion which the volume of 
waterreoeivesduring inundation scarcely affects 
the breadth, but mmuly increases the depth. 
The rock forming the bsmks is of dark-coloured 
slate, polished by the force of the stream, so 
as to ^ine like black marble. Between these 
'^one clear blue stream shot past.” The 
depth of the Indus here is thirty feet in the 
lowest state, and between sixty and seventy 
in the highest, and runs at the rate of six 
I miles an hour. There is a ford at some dis- * 
jtanee above the confluence of the river of 
j Kabool ; but the extreme coldness and rapidity 
I of the water render it at all times very danger- 
iOUB, and, on the slightest inundation, quite 
impracticable. On the right bank, opposite 
Attock, is Khyrabad, a fort, built according 
to some by the emperor Akbar, according 
to others by Nadir Shah. The fortress of 
Attock was erected by the emperor Akbar in 
1681, to command the passage ; but though 
strongly built of stone on the high aud steep 
bulk of the river, it could offer no effectual 
retistance to a regular attack, being com- 
manded by the neighbouring heights. Its form 
is that of a parallelogram ; it is 800 yards long 
and 400 wide. The town, which is inclosed 
I within the walls of tlie fort, W'as formerly con- 
I siderable, but has now gone greatly to decay. 
The population is estimated by Burnes at 
2,000. Runjeet Singh obtaineil [wssession of 
Attock witli his characteristic trickery, having 
by a bribe induced the Afghan commander 
to surrender it to him. Lat. 33* 54', long. 
72* 20'. 

ATTREE. — A large watercourse sent off 
by the Teesta, in the British district of Dinaje- 
pore, presidency of Bengal, in lat. 26* 22', 
long. 88* 48'. The great stream of the Teesta, 
deriving its origin from the mountains of 
Nepal, separates in two branches, the Attreo 
proceeding south ; the other, continuing to 
inar the name of Teesta, flows south-east. 
The Attreo, proceeding from the point of diver- 
gence for forty-seven miles, through the dis- 
tricts of Dinajepore and Uungpoor, throws off 
at tiiat distance a branch termed the Burna- 
liaba. Thence it coiitinues its C(»urse in a 
southerly direction through Dinajepore for 
sixty miles, when it iorms tlo* boundary be- 
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tween ibis dietrioi end Bognb fbr twenty I 
milee. It then penww into the Britieh diitriot| 
Bajahahye, through whidi it Howe eonth and ! 
Bouth-eaiit lor seyenty-fiTo milee^ before paes- 
ing into the Britbh disiriet Pnbna^ throagfa 
which it oontinnee to flow 8.S. for fifty mil^ i 
expanding into nnroeroiia marahee and jhil% or | 
small lakes, and nltunatety foiling into the I 
Konaie (an o^et of the Brahmapootra), iii| 
lat. 23** 69\ long. 89** 45*, having had a total | 
length of conne of abont 252 miles, lake 
other Indian riven, it is difierently denomi- 
nated in difierent parts of its oourse, and 
towards its month is known by the name of 
Balaaar. It ocunmunicates right and left with 
many other rivers ; and so gentle is the slope 
of its waterway, from the allnvial level cha- 
racter of the tract which H traverses, that it 
may justly be compared to a channel through 
the Soonderbunds. It is navigable throughout 
during the rainy season for boats between 
thirty and forty tons burthen, bnt in the dry 
season the navigation is mnch impaired. 

ATUK. — A town in the native state of{ 
Bhawulpoor, distant W. from Bhawnlpoor 28 
miles. Lat 29“ 25*, long. 71“ 20*. 

ATUVA, in the British dudrict of Vizsjg^- 
patam, presidency of Madras, a town 23 miles 
S.W. from Vixianagmm, and 23 milee N.W. 
from Vixagapatam. Lat 17"’ 59', long. 83“ 10*. 

AUCKLAND BAY.~A hay on the coast 
of the district of Mergui, in the Tenasserim 
provinces. The entrance is snrronnded 
islands and rooks, torming the Men^ Archi- 
pelago. The centre ol the bay is in fot. 12“ 5*, 
long. 98“ 40*. 

AUKLAH. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nisam, distant S.W. frmn 
Nagpoor 90 mUea. Lat. 20“ 8*, long. 78“ 19*. 

AULAPOLAY, or ALEPPI, in the native 
state of Travancore, a town on the seaooast, 
having a consideral:^ trade in timber, betel- 
nut, coir or cocoanut-fibre, pepper, cardamoms. 
There is no shelter lor shipping, bnt large ships 
may anchor in five or five and a half fothrnnsy 
and smaller in four fathoms, about fimr miles 
from the shore. *rhe land has here encroached 
on the sea, and having in front a soft mud- 
bank, a ship may ride in this locality with leas 
risk than on an^ other pari of the coast. 
Bartolomeo describes this place, abont 1788, 
as ot conriderable sixe, iiihabited by a large 
number oi Pagans, Mahometans^ and Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas.** It oommiudcatcs south- 
ward with Quilon and Trivandrum, the oapifol 
of Travancore ; northwards with the town of | 
Cochin, by means of canals di^ parallel to the 
sandy seacoast, and connecting the series of 
lakes or backwaters. Between these and the 
sea is a communication by a wide creek or 
inlet, through which is floated the timber for 
exportation, as hither is conveyed finr disposal 
the produce of the rajah's forests, extending 
over the valleys and d^ivities of tiie Western 
Ghauts. The rajah has also here an esiaUtsh' 


ment for building small craft Distance from 
Cochin city, 8., 38 miles; Caimaiiori^ &£., 
178 ; Man^ore, 8.E., 255 ; Bangalore, 8.W., 
255 ; Madras, 8.W., 866. Lat 9“ W, long. 
76“ 24*. 

AULATODDY, in the British district of 
South Ganara^ presidency oi Madrmi^ a town 
46 miles 8.E. from Mai^^tfre, and 36 miles 
N. of Cannanore. Lat. 12“ 20 , long. 75“ 16*. 

AUBAG BIVEB.-— A feeder of the Habar 
nuddy, rising in lat. 21“ 20*, long. 82“ 43*, in 
the native stafo of Phocdjer, on the sonth-west 
frontier of Bengal, and flowing in an easterly 
direction for 100 miles through the native 
states of Bora Samba, Patna, and Sonepoor, 
foils into the Tell Nuddee on the lidt si^, in 
lat. 20“ 51*, long. 83“ 54*, seventeen miles 
before its junction with the Mahannddy. 

AUBUKG. — See Abxevo. 

AUBUK6ABAD, in the British district of 
Mnttra, lieni.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces^ a 
town on the route from the city of Agra to 
the cantonment of Muttra, and four miles 
south west of the latter. Here, October 4th, 
1804, a British convoy, consisting of a party 
of sepoys in charge of a hundred camels loaded 
with grain, were snrronnded by a large detach- 
ment of Mahratta horse, who made booty of 
the cattle and grain, and raadejnisoners of the 
troops and camp-followers. Tne road in this 
part of the route is heavy and sandy in parts ; 
the country is cmt up by ravines, and partially 
cultivated. Lai. 27^ 26', long. 77“ 47. 

AUBUNGABAD, in the British district ol 
Moorshedabad, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, a town 
on tbe ronte from Borhampore to Bajmahal, 
31 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 24“ 37', 
long. 88“ 2*. 

AUBUNGABAD, in the territory of Oud^ 
a town on tbe route from Seetapoor canton- 
ment to that of ISiabjebanpoor, 28 miles N.W. 
of the former, 34 £. of the latter. Tiefikn- 
ihaler descril^ it as having a brick-bailt 
palace, inclosed with a wall, and adjoining a 
fort of quadrangular g^und-plan, and having 
low hexagonal towers. At present it has a 
baxaar, and is supplied with water from writs. 
The road in this part of the route is bad, the 
country open and waste. Lat. 27“ 47*, long. 
80“ 27. 

AUBUNGABAD, in Hyderabad, cmt the 
territOTy of the Nixam, a city near the north- 
western frcmtier, towards the Briiirii district 
Ahmednuggur. It is rituata on the river 
Doodna, a tributary of the Godavery. Ap- 
proached from the east, tbe view is ^easing, 
trees being interspersed among the houses, and 
a tall mausoleum rearing its dome and mina- 
rets above tbe other huUdings. There is a 
wall of the kind common in India, low, but 
strengthened with round towers. *11ie palace, 
built by Anrungxebe, originally a stmcture of 
no great dimensions or ar^tectnral beauty, is 
now in so decayed a state that it is nnaale to 
pass throogb the ruins. The chief omameot 
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of tii0 <nty is tbe mansolearo, built by 
AurnDgzebe, to receive, it is said, the renmine 
of a favourite daughter. It bears some resem- 
blaoce to the, fsunouB Taj Mahal of Agra, but 
is in evety respect greatly inferior, Aurung> 
idiad was formerly we capital of tbe extensive 
aoobah or province of tne same name, com- 
psehending a considerable proportion of the 
ancient Deccan kingdom of Ahmeduuggur. 
It is DOW described as an expanse of mined 
buildings. The town is amply supplied with 
water, and has been select^ for one of the 
stations of the array of the Nixam. Of the 
present amount of population there is no cor- 
rect account ; but in 1825 it was estimated at 
60,000; at the present time it most probably 
foils for short of that number. Distance from 
Ahmednuggur, N.E., 68 miles ; Poona, N.E., 
188 ; Bombay, N.E., 176; Hyderabad, N.W., 
270 ; Nagpoor, S. W., 268. Lat. 19° 61', long. 

76" 2r. 

AUTANCURRAY, in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the seaooast of Palk Strait, 11 miles S.E. of 
Baninad, Lat. 9" 20', long. 79" 4'. 

AUTERIAH. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant S.E. fxx>m Ramgurh 40 miles. 
Lat. 22" 28', long. 81" 26'. 

ADT6AWK. — A town in the native state 
of Patna, one of the petty states on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, distant S. from Sum- 
bnlpoor 60 miles. 20° 40', long. 83" 89'. 

AUTGURH. — One of the petty native states 
on the south-west frontier of Bengal, known as 
the Cuttack Mehals, which beetle tributary 
to the British government upon the conquest 
of the province of Cuttack in 1804. Autgurh, 
the principal town, is situate 20 miles W. of 
Cuttack. Lat. 20" 81', long. 85" 40'. 

AUTMALLIK. — A petty native territory 
on the south-west frontier of Bengal, forming 
one of the group of dbtricts known as the 
Cuttack Mehals. It extends from lat. 20" 34' 
to lat. 21® 4', and from long. 84" 16' to long. 
84" 60'. It contains an area of 648 miles, wiui I 
a population amounting to 29,160. 

AUTOOR, in the British district of Madura, 
presidenew of Madras, a town 31 miles N.W. 
from Madura, and 10 miles S.E. of Dindigul. 
Lat. 10" 18', long. 77" 66'. 

AIJTUNKULL. — A towm in the native 
state of Travancore, distant S.E. from Quilon 
20 miles. Lat. 8" 41', long. 76" 52'. 

AVA, the capital of the Burmese empire, 
is situate on the left bank of the Irawaddy, 
and on an island formed by that river, which 
flows along the northern hce of the city, and 
two of its confluents, tbe Myit-nge and the 
Myit-tba ; the former joining it above the 
town, at the north-eastern angle, and the 
latter below it, at the western extremity. In 
sddltim to the natural defences presented by 
these broad and rapid streams, the city is sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, fifteen feet in height 
and ten in thickness, strengthened by an in- 


terior bank of earth, on the top of which is a 
terre-plein. The wall, however, except at 
certain points, is stated to be ill constructed 
and out of repair. Between the wall and the 
river is a dit^, which, though broad and deep 
in some places, is fordable in the dry season. 
Within the walls, which measure five and a 
half miles in circumference, are comprised the 
larger and the leaser town. The latter occu- 
pies the north-eastern quarter, and contains 
the royal palace, the hall of justice, the coun- 
cil-chamber, tbe arsenal, and the houses of 
several officers of distinction ; the whole being 
inclosed by a strong, well-constructed wall, 
twenty feet in height, and defended on the 
exterior by a teak-wood stockade, of equal 
elevation. Tbe palace is of modern date, and, 
as might be expected, is less remarkable in its 
architecture for harmony of proportion, or 
gprandeur of design, than for richness and 
b^uty in details. In the larger town the 
bouses of the better class are, for the most 
part, constructed of planks, and tiled, few 
being built of brick ; while those of the lower 
orders are mere huts ; but even these, in point 
of airiness, elevation, and mode of construc- 
tion, are represented as constituting better 
habitations for the poor than are to be met with 
in ether Asiatic countries. In Bengal tbe 
sleeping-apartments of the larger portion of 
the population are level with the ground, 
while throughout the Ava territories the 
dwelling of every man is elevated in propor- 
tion to his means ; and even those ol the 
poorer classes are raised three feet above the 
ground. Though the country round Ava is 
well cultivated, there is little of bustle or ac- 
tivity within the town ; and its stillness and 
tranquillity indicate no groat extent of in- 
dustry or amount of population. The latter 
has been estimated at from 25,000 to 30,000. 
Distant from Prome, N.E., 221 miles. Lat. 
21° 62', long. 96" 1'. For an account of the 
territory of which this place is the capital, see 
Burmah. 

AYANJAH. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nixam, distant S.W. from 
Hyderabad 48 miles. Lat. 16" 42', long. 
78" 19'. 

AVINASI, in the British district of Coim- 
batore, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Coimbatore to Salem, 24 miles 
N.E, of tbe former. Lat. 11° 11', long. 
77" 19'. 

AVTJDERCOVIL, in the British district 
of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, a town 60 
miles S. of Tanjore, and 50 miles N. of Ramnad. 
Lat. 10" 6', long. 79" 6'. 

AWEIN, in the British district of Am- 
herst, one of the Tenasserim provinces, a town 
nine miles N.W. of the town of Ye, and 63 
miles S.E. of Amherst. Lat. 16" 20', long. 98". 

AWUN. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, distant 8. from Jay poor 80 miles. 
Lat. 26" 48', long. 76" 4^ 
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AYAGUDY, in the Britiah district of Co- 
imbatore, presidency of Madras, a town 29 
miles N.W. from Dindignl, and 20 miles S. of 
Darapoorain. Lat. 10‘ 28', long. 77° 38'. 

AYAH, in the British district of Fntteh- 
j)ore, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town which with that of Sah gives name to 
the pergiinnah of Ayah Sah. It is miscalled 
Tcah. by Rennell, and is situate nine miles 
S.W. of the town of Futtehpore. Lat. 25® 51', 
long. 80® 42'. 

AYEWARRA- — A town in the territory 
of Nagpore, distant N. from Nagpore 96 
miles. Lat. 22” 33', long. 79” 20'. 

AYNOOR. — A town in Mysore, distant 
N.W. from Seringa)[)atam 139 miles. Lat. 
14”, long. 75” 3r. 

AYRWA, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town 33 miles S.W. from Futtygurh, 28 
miles N.E. of Etawah. Lat. 26” 54', long. 
79® 30'. 

AZEEMABAD, in Sirhind, a town on the 
route from Kurnai to Lodiana, and nine miles 
N.W. of the former place. Its site is slightly 
elevated above the neighbouring plain, which 
is under water in the rainy season. The 
tow'n is snrrouiKled by a high brick wall, 
pierced with loopholes for musketry, and 
having bastions surmounted with towers. 
Water is at all times obtainable from a large 
tank, rtmdered accessible by a flight of brick- 
built stairs, At the north of the town is a| 
large caravan8ci*a, inclosed "with a lofty em- ^ 
battled wall, having a handsome tower at each 
corner, and surrounded by a deep ditch capable 
of being filled with water. Azeemabad is 
often in the maps mentiotied with the alias of 
Tirowiee. JJistantN.W. from Calcutta 1,098 
miles. Lat. 29® 48', long. 77”. 

AZEEZPOOR, a village in Sindc, lies 
on the route from Subzulcote to Shikarpoor, 
and 18 miles a little south of ^vest of the latter 
})lace. It is situ ate on the east bank of the Indus, 
over which is a ferry called Azeezpoor Patan. 
By treaty of Novenil>er, 1842, it was ceded, 
together with Subzulcote and several other 
towns, to Mahomed Bhawlkhan, and iri the 
following February it was transferred accord- 
ingly, Lat. 27” 62', long. 69® 2'. 

AZGURPOOR, in tho British district of 
Bolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Meerut to 
Muttra, and 54 miles N.E. of the latter. The 
road in this part of the route is gooil, the 
country open and partially cultivated. Lat. 
28” 12^, long. 77" 55'. 

AZIMGUUR. — A British district subject 
to the lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, and 
named from its principal place. It is bounded 
on the north west by the territory of Oude ; on 
tho north by the British district of Goruck- 
pore ; on the north-east by Sarun ; on the 
south-east by the British district of Ghazee- 
pore, and on the south-west by tho British 


district of Jonnpore. It lies between lat, 
25’»36'~26" 24', long. 82® 45'~84” 12', and 
has an area of 2,620 square miles. Tlie prin- 
cipal rivers are the Gogra, the Tons (north- 
eastern), and the Cbota or Lesser Suijoo. Tho 
popnlation is returned at 1,653,251. Populous 
towns are unknown. There are only three 
within the district containing more than 
10,000 inhabitants. The principal routes 
through the district are — 1. From north to 
south, from Gk)ruckpore U* Ghazeepore, 
2. From north-east to south-west, from Goruck ’ 
pore to Azimghur, and continued thence to 
Joun pore cantonment. 3. From south-east to 
north-west, from Ghazeepore to Azimghur, 
thence, in the same direction, toFaizalmd, and 
from that place to Secrora. 4. From south- 
east to north-west, from Ghazeepore to 
Lucknow. The country was early sul>dued 
[by the Rajpoots: an inscription at I>eog?*-no 
proves that in tho middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury it was subject to the sovereign of Canouj, 
and on the subversion of that kingdom by the 
defeat and slaughter, in 1194, of Jaya Chandra, 
by Mohammed of Gbor, became part of the 
Patan kingdom of Delhi, with which, in 1528, 
it was by the conqueror Baber transferred to 
the Timnrian or Mogul dynasty founded by 
him in Hindostan. On the dismemberment of 
the empire consequent on the invasion of Hin- 
dostan, in 1760, by Ahmed Shah Dooranee, 
the tract comprised within the present district 
of Azimghur was, with Oude and some other 
possessions, appropriated by Shooja-ud-dowlah, 
the nawaub vixier of Oude. By the treaty of 
the 10th November, 1801, it, with other dis- 
tricts, was ceded in commutation of suteidy, 
by the nawaub vizier Saadut Ali, to the East- 
India Company. 

AZIMGHUR. — ^The piincipal place of tho 
district of the same name, a town situate on 
the river Tons (north-eastern), here traversed 
by a bridge of boats, and navigable downwanls 
to its confluence with the Surjoo. Azimghur 
was founded about 1620, by Azim Khan, a 
powerful zemindar, inheriting an extensive 
tract of country conferred on one of his ances- 
tors by the imperial court of Delhi. Little 
respecting the town is stated by any European 
except Hamilton, who mentions that ^^a con- 
siderable quantity of ootton goods are manu- 
factured and exported from tJiis place and its 
vicinity.” Population, including the canton- 
ment, 13,322. Distant from Calcutta, N.W., 
vid Ghazeepore, 448 miles ; from Benares, N., 
by Jounpore, 8l ; from Allahabad, N.E., 109 j 
from Lucknow, S.E., Ifl. Lat. 26", long. 
83” 14'. 

AZOEZPOOR, in tbe British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village oil the route from the cantonment of 
Muttra to Delhi, and 27 miles N.W. of the 
former. The roald in this part of the route is 
good. Lat. 27" 46', long. 77" 81'. 

AZUMPOOR, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Biinour, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Fro- 
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yimom, distttat N.ML from Caleatta 890 miles ; 
B. from Heerat 28 miles. lAt. 29% lonff. 

K 

BABOOBUND, in the British district of 
Snmhhlpoor, on the south-west frontier of 
Benipil, e toirii on the route from Sumbulpoor 
to lOigpoor, 11 miles W. of the former. Let. 

2^, long. 88* 62'. 

BABRA. — A town in the province of Gaze- 
t»t, OfT territory of the Guioowar, distant 8. W. 
from Deesa 70 miles. Lat. 28“ 60', long. 71“ J5'. 

BABRIAWAB, in the peninsula of EAtty- 
war, province of Giuarat, a district nam^ 
from the Babria tribe of Coolies, who formerly 
possessed the adjacent districts of Kattywar 
and €k»hilwar, but have latterly been driven 
by the invading Kattis into ibis comparatively 
small tract. It is bounded on the north-west 
and north by the district of Kattvwar ; on the 
east by that of Gohilwar ; on the south-east 
and south by the Arabian Sea; and on the 
south-west and west by the district of Soraih. 
It lies between lat. 20“ 47' — 21“ 10', long. 
71“ 8' — 71“ 83'. The district contains thirty- 
three tallooks or subdivisions, seventy-one 
towns and villages, and a population estimated 
at 18,468, paying annually to the Guicowar 
a tribute of 10,677 rupees ; besides which sum, 
the nawanb of Joonaguih, in consequence of 
a daim made by him over the district, extorts 
considerable sums as a sort ot black-mail. 
Jaalarabad, the only collection of dwellings 
which can with propriety be denominated a 
town, isdescribed in its place in the alphabetical I 
arraogoment. | 

BABRIGOTE, in the British district of 
Hyderabad, province of Sinde, a town on the 
aft bank of the main branch of the river 
Indus, 80 miles 8. of Tatta. Lat. 24“ 20', 
Icing, 67“ 66'. 

BAOHMEYEE, in the British district of 
Hynpooree, lieut.-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, 
4 vill^ on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, and forty-nine 
miles sonth-eaet of the former. The road in 
ibis part of the route is bad, the country level, 
and partly covered with jungle, partly culti- 
vated. Lat. 27“ 42', long. 78“ 60'. 

BACHOONDA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Joudpore, distant 8. from Joudjiore 
65 miles. Lat. 26“ 81', long. 73“ 10'. 

BACKEBGUNGE (including Deccan Sha- 
hazpore).— A British district named from the 
town formerly the locality of its civil esta- 
blishment, and within the limits of the lieut.- 

f ov. of !^nml. It is bounded on the north 
y'the Britiw districts Deccan, Jelalpoor, and 
Da^; on the north-east and east by the 
British district of Bulloa, from which it is 
separated by the Meghna ; on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal ; on the south-west by the 
Bunderbunds ; and on the west by the British 


district of Jeepore. It lies between lat. 22“ Sf 
— 28“*18', long. 89“ 49'— 91% and has an area, 
according to official return, of 8,794 square 
miles. It is Uiroughout a levdl alluvial 
oouuiiy, watered lAe two great rivers the 
Ganges and the Meghna, or Lower Brahma- 
pootra, and by many streams or witteroouraes, 
ofiGsets from Jbhose main rivers. Hie dimate is 
regarded as generally healthy, being cooled by 
the numerous streams, so that the thermometer 
has not been known to rise above 88“ in the 
shade. To gnard against the widely -extending 
inundations, the houses of the natives aiw 
built on mounds, raised by excavating the 
ground for materials ; and the depresaonn 
thus made serve as tanks, which in some 
parts of the district are very numstons and 
useful, as the water of the rivers Is brackish. 
'The soil is in general a rich alluvial mud, de- 
posited by the streams, which often produce 
very violent effects, sweeping away land in 
some places and depositing it in others, where 
it is soon cultivated, and yields rich and abun- 
dant crops of rice. The jungles abound in 
wild beasts, including the rhinoceros, wild 
bu&lo, tiger, leopard wild swine, deer of 
various kinds, monkeys, and birds in vast 
variety and number^. Besides rioe, the prin- 
cipal crops are sugar-cane, cotton, wheat, 
pulse, mustard-seed, other oil-seeds, pea^, and 
other pulse. The population, according to 
official statement, is 783,600, an amount 
which, compared with the area, shows a rela- 
jtive density of 193 to the square mile. It 
I embraces a small number of native Chrbtians, 
descendants from persons of half-blood between 
Portuguese and Hindoos. These ChristiaDS 
are of the Romish persuasion, and have a 
church at Seebpore. There are also some 
converts recently made by Baptist missionaries. 

BACKERGUNGE, a town in the British 
district of the same name, lieu t. -guv. of Ben- 
gal, is situate on the offset from the Ganges 
called Backergunge Creek. It was the seat of 
the civil establishment of the district previously 
to its removal to Burrisol, the present locality. 
Distance from Burrisol, 8., 12 miles ; Calcutta, 
E., 125. Lat. 22“ Sff, long. 90“ 22'. 

BACOTEE, or BUKOTHE, in the British 
district of Cawnpore, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the 
cantonment of Futtehghur to that of Cawn- 
pore, and 86 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 
26“ 68', long. 80“ 6'. 

BADAMEE, in the British district of Bel- 
gaum, pr^idency of Bomliay, a town and hill 
fort on the route from Kul^gee to Bellary. 
'The fort was talcbn fay storm in 1818, W a de- 
tachment under Sir Thomas Munro. Distaut 
22 miles 8.E. of Knladgee. Lat. 16“ 56', 
long. 76“ 45'. 

BADANPOOR. — A town of Centra! India, 
in the native state of Meybar, distant S.W. 
from Hewah 40 miles. Lat. 24“ 9', long. 
80“ 64'. 
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BADAPXJLLY. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or the dominions of the Nisam, distant S.W. 
from Hyderabad 49 miles. Lat. W 45', long. 
78 ^ 11 '. 

BADABKA, in the district of Bainswara, 
territory of Onde, a town situate four miles 
east of the left bank of the Ganges, distant five 
miles E. of Cawnpore, 42 S.W. of Lucknow. 
Butter estimates the population at 8,000, of 
whom only* fifty are Mussulmans. Lat. 
26'* 28', long. 80'* 30'. 

BADERHAT, in the British district of 
Moorshedabad, lieut.‘gov. of Bengal, a town 
11 miles W. from Moorshedabad, 52 miles S. 
of Rajmabal. Lat. 24*" 16', long. 87** 59'. 

BADHEE, or BUDDEEA, in the Pinjor 
Dhoon, a viUa^ on the Baladh, a small stream 
tributary to me Sursa. It is situate on an 
excellent military road leading from Pinjor to 
Malown and Belaspoor. Lat. 30"* 55', long. 
76" 53'. 

BADINOO, in the Rajpoot state of 
Bikaneer, a village on the route from Rutun- 
gurh to the town of Bikaneer, and 30 miles E. 
of the latter. It contains 200 houses, supplied 
with tolerably good water from a well 271 feet 
deep. Lat. 27'' 54', long. 73“ 51'. 

BADLEE, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a village on the 
north* eastern frontier, towards the British dis- 
trict of Delhi. Lat. 28“ 33', long. 76“ 51'. 

BADOWAS.— See Bhakawas. 

BADRAJ, a sfimmit of the mountain 
bounding the Debra Dun on the north, rises 
over the left bank of the J umna, a short dis- 
tance above its confluence with the Tons. It 
was a station in the trigonometrical survey oi 
the Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 7,510 
feet. Lat. 30“ 29', long. 78“ 1'. 

BADRAJ DEVI, in the British district of 
Jaunsar, a halting-place on the ascent to the 
fort of Bairat, in the mountains between the 
rivers Jumna and Tons. It was a station in 
the trigonometrical survey oi the Himalaya. 
Elevation above the sea 6,043 feet. Lat. 
30“ 33', long. 77“ 56'. 

BADRAJ MASRAS, in Gurwhal, a sum- 
mit on a ramification from the great Manin 
Peak between the Jumna and Bhageerettee. 
It was a station in the trigonometric^ survey 
of the Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 
7,344 feet. Lat. 30“ 32', long. 78“ 7'. 

BADRTNATH, in the British district of 
Gurwhal, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Serinagar to the Mana 
Pass, 25 miles south of the latter, and 55 
north-east of the former. It is situate on the 
right bank of the Bishengunga, or Vishnu- 
gunga, a feeder of the Aluknunda, in the 
middle of a valley about four miles long and 
one broad ; and is equidistant from two lofty 
mountains, one rising to the east, the other to 
the west. The bank on which it stands is 
sloping ; that opposite is bolder, its brow being 


on a leyid with the top of the temple of Bad* 
rinath, situate in the highest part of the town, 
and rising between forty and fifty feet from 
the ground. The bmlding is of conical form, 
with a small cupola, covered with plates of 
copper, and surmounted by a golden ball and 
spire. The original establishment is reported 
to be of very great antiquity ; the present 
temple has, however, a modem appearance, 
several former ones having been overwhelmed 
by avalanches, and an earthquake having 
shaken the present erection so seriously as to 
render neceesary an almost entire restoration. 
A short distance below the temple is the Tapta 
Kund, a tank about thirty feet square, covered 
with a roof of planks, supported on wooden 
posts. It is supplied from a thermal spring, 
1:^ means of a subterraneous communication, 
terminated by a rpout in the form of a dragon’s 
head A thick smoke or steam, of a strong 
sulphureous smell, is sent forth by the water, 
which is so hot as to be scarcely endurable to 
the feel until the temperature is reduced by 
the admixture of cM>ld water from another 
spring. In this manner a bath is formed, in 
whic?h the sexes bathe indiscriminately. The 
ablation, accompanied by due adoration of the 
idol, and liberal fees to the attendant Brah- 
mins, is considered so efficacious in cleansing 
from past offences, that from forty-five to fifty 
thousand pilgrims visit the shrine every twelfth 
y^r, when the Kumbh Mela is celebrated, 
^ey assemble at Hurdwar, and as soon as the 
fair there is closed, towards the middle of 
April, proceed on their round of pilgrimage in 
the mountains, by Devaprayag, Rudraprayag, 
Kedamath, Badri nath, and home by Nana- 
prayag and Kamprayag. In ordinary years 
the number of pilgrims is considerably less. 
Much attention is ostensibly paid to the 
comforts and enjoyments of the deity, who is 
daily provided with a dinner, which is placed 
before the idol, and the doors of the sanctuary 
then closed, to leave him uninterrupted during 
his meal and subsequent repose. The doom 
are opened after sunset ; and at a late hour, 
his being prepared, he is again inclosed, 
and left in solitude. 'Ihe vessels in which he 
is served are of gold and silver, and a large 
establishment of servants is kept up. The 
temple is closed in November, and the treasure 
and valuable utensils buried in a vault beneath ; 
and every human being connected with the 
establishment then proceeds to Josimath, or 
some other more genial wintering-place. Bad- 
rinath and its vicinity being at that season 
covered with deep snow. Some mountaineers 
once took advantage of a sudden thaw, and 
making their way to the treasury, plundered it 
of 900 pounds weight of gold and silver. They 
were, nowover, discovered and put to death. 
In former times the rajahs of Gurwhal fre- 
quently made free with the treasure, borrow- 
ing sums, and making over villages as security, 
which were never subsequently redeemed. 
From this and other sources, the institution 
obtained [losscssion of 226 villavres in Gurwhal 
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and Kumaon, which, however, according to 
Traill, yield collectively an annual income of 
only 200^. ; and as the annual expenditure 
Bonietimes exceeds the income derived from the 
offerings of votaries and the rents of the 
assigned lands, the deficiency is supplied by 
loan, to be repaid in years when the offerings 
of the pilgrims prove unusually large. The 
priests (Brahmins from the Deccan) are under 
the control of one of their own caste, called 
Kawul. As there are no women of tlieir caste 
here, they live in a state of perfect celibacy, 
but are in truth a very profligate set ; notwith- 
standing which, it is believed that through 
their mediation the deity holds forth an un- 
qualified remission from transmigration. West 
of the temple about twelve miles is a group of 
six summits, called the Badrinath Peaks, 
having the elevations respectively of 23,441, 
23,236, 22,934, 22,754, 22,556, and 21,895; 
and six miles to the south-west is a summit 
having an elevation of 21,385 feet above the 
sea. Elevation of the temple above the sea 
10,294 feet. Lat. 30" 44', long. 79" 32'. 

BADRCX)AH. — A town in the province of 
Guzerat, or dominions of the Guicowar, distant 
N. from Baroda 19 miles. Lat. 22" 30', long. 
73" 10'. 

BADSHAHNAGUR, in the British dis- 
trict of Shahjehari|M><>r, lieut.-gov. of tlie N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Futtygurh 
to Shahjehanpoor, seven miles S. of the latter. 
Lat. 27*^ 48', long. 80". 

BADSHAPOOR, in the British district of 
Jounpoor, the principal place of the pergunnab 
of the same name, a town on the route from 
Allahabad to JouiiiXK)r, 30 miles N.E. of the 
former, 36 S.W. of the latter. It has a large 
bazaar and water, and supplies are abundant 
and good. Lat. 25" 40', long. 82" 10'. 

BADULWAIiA, in the British district of 
Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village near the southern frontier, towards 
Shekhawati. Lat. 28" 49', long. 75" 54'. 

BAGAPAR, in the British district of Go- 
ruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town 82 milet? N. of Goruckpoor. Lat. 
27" 9', long. 83" 85", 

BAGEBiWAREE, in the British district of 
Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the route from Beejapoor to Moodgul, 26 
miles S.E. of the former. lAt. 16" 88^', long. 
76" 8'. 

BAGESUR, in the British district of Ku- 
maon, lieut,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town at the confiuence of the rivers 
Suijoo and Gaomati. It has a bazaar con- 
taining forty-two shops, all belonging to iner- 
cliants permanently resi<ling in the town of 
i^lmora, and frequenting this place for two 
months only in the year during the briskness 
of the trade with Tariary. There are two 
considerable fairs in the year for the purposes 
of that trade, which has Latterly been greatly 


I on the increase. According to native tradition, 

I the inhabitants of this place and its vicinity 
are the descendants of Moguls, left in Kumaon 
by Tamerlane’s orders ; and numerous tombs, 
substantially formed of large fiat tiles, are, 
according to Traill, the memorials of that race. 
The elevation is something more than 3,000 
feet above the sea. Distance N.E. of Almora 
17 miles ; N.W. from Calcutta, by Almora, 
911 miles. Lat. 29" 50', long. 79" 49'. 

BAG HAT, or BUGHAT, a district among 
the Cis-Sutlej hill states, is bounded on the? 
north by a detached portion of Pateeala and 
by Burro wlee ; on the east by Keyonthul ; on 
the south-east and south by outlying pos- 
sessions of Pateeala ; and on the west by Beja, 
Kothar, and Subatoo. It is about nine miles 
long in a direction from south-east to north- 
west, and six in breadth ; its area being about 
thirty sfjuare miles. Its centre is in lat. 
30" 55', long. 77“ 7'. On the exjmlsion of the 
Goorkhas, in 1815, the British government 
sold six pergunnahs of the ten which it com- 
prised, to the rajah of Pateeala, for 13,000L, 
and conferred the remaining four on the ran a, 
or chief, although from his unfriendly conduct 
he' had little claim to consideration. 'Hie 
jjopulation, assuming the average of the neigh- 
bouring country (114 to the 8(iuare mile), 
would be about 3,420. On the de.ath of the 
rana without heirs, in 1839, hia territory was 
regarded as having escheated to the East-India 
Company, and the rajah of Pateeala offered to 
purchase it for 15,000L Between 1839 and 
1842, adotments of land were granted to in- 
dividuals fur locations, and a cantonment for 
an European regiment built on the hills. The 
annual land revenue was estimated at 285/., 
out of which 128/. was paid to the relatives of 
the late mna. Doubts, however, were ex- 
pressed at home as to the propriety of the 
resumption ; and the question was referred by 
tlie then governor-general, Lord EUenborougli, 
to Sir George Clerk, at that time envoy at iiio 
court at Lahore, on whose report the esclieat 
was set aside, and a younger brother of the 
deceased formally recognised as successor. 
This prince died in the IjKjginnirig of the year 
1849, and a clairg to the succession was then 
preferred by a first cousin of the last two 
chiefs. The claim was not allowed ; but a 
discretional authority was given to the local 
government, either to resume the estate, or if 
m<u*e expedient, to bestow it on the claimant 
^ a new sunnud, under proper conditions, 

! 1116 former alternative was adopted, and Ba- 
ghat is now a British possession. 

BAGHEL, in the British district of Gomck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town near the south-eastern frontier, 
towards British district Sarun. According to 
Buchanan, it contains 100 houses, an amount 
which would assign it a population of about 
600 persons* Distant S.E. from Goruchpore 
cantonment 45 miles. Lat. 26" 22', long. 

83 " or. 
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BAGHIN. — A small river rising in Bundel- 
cund, in the table-land Rumiounting the range 
of Fanna, and in !at. 24® 45' , long. 80“ 23'. It 
takes a course north-east for about twenty 
miles, and falls over the brow of the ridge in a 
cascade, the elevation of which is estimated by 
Jacquemont at 100 yards. Running north it 
enters the British district of Banda, and flows 
along the western base of KaUeenjur ; a few 
miles beyond which it turns N.E., in which 
direction it continues until its fall into the 
Jumna on the right side, in lat. 25® 33', long. 
81“ 5'. Its total length of course is about 
ninety miles. It is called Bagun by Garden, 
who mentions that it is crossed forty miles 
from its source by the route from Banda to 
KaUeenjur. 

BAGHONDEB, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, a village on the route from Balmer 
to the town of Joudpore, and forty-nine miles 
east of the former. It is situate in the fertile 
low country on the north or right bank of the 
Boni, and near the confluence of the Leek, a 
torrent flowing from the north. Lat. 25“ 56', 
long. 72“ 12'. 

BAGHPUT, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a town the prin- 
cipal place of the pergunnah of the same name, 
with a population of 6,494 persons. Lat. 
28“ 56', long. 77“ 17'. 

BAGLIING CHAUR.— A town in the 
native state of Nepal, distant N.W. from 
Katmandoo 137 miles, Lat. 28“ 23', long. 
83“ 15'. 

BAGMUTTEE. — A river rising in Nepal, 
and, according to Kirkpatrick, on the northern 
declivity of the mountain Shipuri, in lat. 
27“ 53', long- 85“ 29', about eighteen miles 
direct N.E. from the city of Katmi^ndoo. 
Taking a winding course, but generally south- 
west, it passes along the east aide of Kataian- 
doo, separating it from tlie contiguous town of 
Fatn, situate on the left or east bank ; and in 
this part of its course it assumes the appear- 
ance of a ri»pectable stream.*’ Its meander- 
ing course in the mountain -gorges between the 
source and those towns is probably double 
the direct distance. Continuing its coarse 
generally southerly, it passes from the valley 
of Nepal into the Terrai, or jungly plain, at 
the foot of the mountains, and thence becomes 
navigable. Continuing its course in the same 
direction, it traverses or bounds in its course 
the British districts of Sarun, Mongbeer, and 
Tirhoot; when, passing from the latter, it 
proceeds to its confluence with the Ganges, in 
lat. 25“ 23', long. 86“ 34', and about eight 
miles below Monj^eer, but on the opposite 
side of the river. Its total length of course is 
about 285 miles. In its course through the 
plain it receives numerous streams right and 
left, and among them the lesser Gunduck ; 
whence the united stream is frequently deno- 
minated the Gunduck. 

BAGNAN, in the British district of 
Hooghly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the| 


route from Calcutta to Midnapoor, 25 miles 
W. of the former. Lat. 22“ 28', long. 88“ 1'. 

BAGNEE. — A river of Bhotan, rising to 
the north of the main range of the Himalayas, 
about lat. 28“ 5', long. 89“ 31', and flowing in 
a southerly direction through Bhotan for 150 
miles, ^oiiia the Guddada in lat, 26° 18', long, 
89“ 50 ; the joint streams finally falling into 
the Brahmapootra. 

B AGNUGGTJ R.—See B akhira, 

BAGNUGOTJR, in the British district of 
Gomckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the r»mte from Goruckpore to Ban- 
see, 21 miles N.W. of the former. Ijat. 
26“ 54', long. 83“ 8'. 

i BAGORE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oodeypoor, distant N.E. from Oodeypoor 
167 miles. Lat. 25° 20', long. 74“ 30', 

I BAG ROD, in territory of Gwalior, or pos- 
sessions of ^India’s family, a town on the 
[route from Saugor to Asseergurh, 39 miles 
* S.W. of fonner, 245 N.E. of latter. It has a 
bazaar, and is provided with water from wells. 
[Lat. 23“ 44', long. 78“ 13'. 

! BAGTJL, or BHAGITL.— A small bill state, 
hounded on the north by Sooket, from which 
it is separated by the Sutlej ; on the east by 
Bhugee and Dhamee, and an outlying portion 
of Pateeala ; on the south-east by Koonear, 
and on the west by Hindoor, Kuhloor, and 
Mangul. It is about eighteen miles long 
from north to south, and ten in breadth from 
east to west ; containing probably a hundred 
I square miles. The central part is situate 
about lat, 81° 13', long. 77“ 1'. I-a surface 
has in general considerable elevation, espe- 
cially in the west, which consists of a moun- 
tainous tract, containing the summit of Baha- 
durgarh, 6,283, and Bara Devi, 7,003 feet 
above the sea. The drainage of Bhagul is 
principally to the soutliward, in which direc- 
tion several small streams and torrents flow 
and discharge themselves into the river Gun- 
bur. A stream, called in the trigonometrical 
survey the Seer, flows in a north-westerly 
direction, and discharges itself into the Sutlej, 
Bhagul comprises twelve pergunnahs or dis- 
tricts, and has a population estimated at 
40,000, and an annual revenue computed at 
6,00011. sterling ; out of which a tribute of 
360/. is paid to the British government. Tins 
state was, on the expulsion of the Ghoorkaa 
in 1815, restored by the British to the heredi- 
tary rajah, subject to the condition of main- 
taining 100 beegarrees, of making roads 
through the district, and in case of war, of 
joining the British troops with his forces. 
His armed retainers are about 8,000. 

BAGULKOTA, in the British district of 
Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the route from Belgaum to Moodgul, 50 miles 
W. of the latter. Lat. 16“ 10', long. 76“ 46', 

BAG UR. — A hilly tract comprising the 
eastern part of Guzerat and the western of 
Malwa, and containing the small states uf 
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Banswara and Doongtirpoor, and their nume- 
rous petty tributaries. It is a very rough 
countiT, consisting of numerous ranges run- 
ning N. and S., and covered with thick jun- 
gle; yet its general elevation is inferior to 
that of Malwa, though greater than that of 
Guzerat. The boundaries are probably not 
very accurately defined ; but this tract is laid 
down in Walker's Map of Western India as 
lying bertween lat. 23® 10' — 24® 10', long- 
78 “ 45 '^ 74 ® 68 '. 

BAGUBPOOK, in the British district of 
Moradabad, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
radabi^ to Meerut, and 28 miles W. of the 
foimer. Lat. 28® 64', long. 78® 29'. 

BAH, in the British district of Agra, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, giving with Pin- 
nahut name to the pei^nnah of Bah Pinnahut. 
It is situate three or four miles from the right 
bank of the Jumna, 40 miles B.E. of Agra. 
Lat. 26® 62', long. 78® 40'. 

BAHA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 16 
miles S.W. of the city of Agra. lat. 27* 2', 
long. 77® 6^. 

BAHADERPOOR, in Guzerat, or territory 
of the Guioowar, a town on the route from 
Dhuboi to Mow, six miles N.E. of former, 
160 W. of latter. Lat. 22® 9', long. 73® 34'. 

BAHADERPOOR, in the British district 
of Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 14 miles N.W. of Mirzapoor, or, 
higher up the stream, 735 N.W. of Calcutta 
by water, or 912 if the Sunderbund passage be 
ti^en. Lat, 26® 16', long. 82® 22'. 

BAHADERPOOR, in the Rajpoot territory 
of Alwur, a village on the route from Delhi to 
the town of Alwur, and 11 miles N.E. of the 
latter. The road to the north, or towards 
Delhi, lies through the Kishengurh Pass, and 
is bad ; to the south-west it is good. Lat. 
27® 40', long. 76® 48'. 

BAHADERPOOR. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Guzerat, or territoiy of the Guioowar, 
distant 8.E. from Baroda 20 miles. Lat. 
22® 10', long. 73° 30'. 

BAHADOORGANJ, or BAHADOOR- 
POOR, in the British district of Ghazeepoor, 
li6ut.-gov. of Agra, a town on the route from 
Ghazeepoor cantonment to that of "Gomdk- 
poor, 26 miles N. of the former, 76 S. of the 
latter. It is situate on the right bank of the 
Tons (north-eastern), called in Uiis part of its 
course the Suijoo. Lat, 26® 48', long. 83® 21'. 

BAHADOORGANJ, in the British district 
of Bareilly, Heat. -gov. of the N>W. Provinces^ 
a village on the route from Bareilly to Peto- 
ragarh, and 42 miles N.E of the former. 
Lat. 28® 44', long. 79® 68'. 

BAHADOORGUNJE, in the British dis- 
trict of Pumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
town 36 miles N.E. from Pumeah, 69 miles 


N.W. of Dinajepore, Lat. 26® 12', long. 
87® 61'. 

BAHADOORGURH. --A jaghiri, or feudal 
possession under the political superintendence 
of the lieat.-gov. of me N.W. novinces. It 
is bounded on the east and south by the 
British district of Delhi, and on the north and 
west by that of Rohtuk, and extends from 
lat. 28® Sr to 28® 49', and from long. 76® 64' 
to 77® 1'. The length of the estate fi^m north 
to south is fourteen miles, and its breadth 
from east to west six miles, containing an area 
of forty-eight square miles. The population, 
if assumed at the average of the adjacent 
state of Rohtuk (800 to the square mile), 
would amount to 14,400. This jaghire, thoti^ 
comprehended in the grant made by the British 
government to the nawaub of Jhujur in 1806, 
was specified in the schedule thereto annexed 
as the portion conferred upon Mobummud 
Ismael Khan, the brother of the nawaub. 
For a time it constituted the sole possession 
of Bahadoor Jung Khan, the present nawaub 
of Babadoorgurh ; the separate pergunnah of 
Dadur, which was held by bis father on the 
condition of military service, having been re- 
tained by the nawaub of Jhujur, who agreed 
to furnish the quota of horse for whose main- 
tenance the fief bad been bestowed. By recent 
accounts it appears, however, that- Dadnr baa 
again reverts to Bahadoor Jung Khan. The 
nawaub of Babadoorgurh is a Mahometan. 
His revenue amounts to 13,0002. per annum, 
and the military force maintained by him con- 
rista of 160 horse and foot. 

BAHADOORGURH, on the route from 
Delhi to Hansi, and 18 miles W. of the 
former, is a considerable walled town, the 
capital of the jaghire or feudal territory of 
the same name. Lat. 28® 40', long. 76® 58'. 

BAHADOORGURH, in the Cis-Sutlej hill 
state of Hindoor, a fort on a rid^ forming the 
boundary between that state and Bagul. Ele- 
vation aMve the sea 6,233 feet. Lai. 81® 13', 
long. 76® 66'. 

BAHADOORPOOR, in the territory of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, a 
fortified village on the route from Etawah to 
Gwalior fort, 67 miles 8.W. of former, 17 
N.E of latter. Lat. 26® 16', long. 78® 28'. 

BAHADOORPOOR, in the British district 
of Budayon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces;, a village on the route from AUyghur to 
Moradabad, and S3 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat 28® 29', long. 78® 28'. 

BAHAR. — See Bxhab. 

BAHAB. — ^A town in the territory of Oude, 
distant S. from Lucknow 41 miW Lat. 
^ 17', long. 80® 62'. 

BAHAWULPORB, a state of Western 
India^ is hounded on the north-west for a 
short distance by Sinde, and for the rest of 
the long frontier in that direction by the 
Punjaob ; on the east, south-east, and part of 
the south, by the British district of Bbut- 
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teeana and the Bajpoot atates of Bickaneer 
and Jeasnlmere ; and on the south-west angle 
by Sinde. It is a long narrow tracts of shape 
approaching to that of an elongated oval, lying 
between lat. 27“ 41'— 80“ 25', long. 69“ 30'— 
78® 58'. It is 310 miles in length from north- 
east to south-west; 110 in breadth at the 
widest part, measured at right angles to the 
lino of its length ; and 22,000 square miles in 
superficial extent ; of which, however, only 
about a sixth part is capable of cultivation. 
The north-western frontier is formed by a 
river-lioe, consisting in its successive parts of 
the Gh^, the I^injnud, and the Indus. 
Bahawiupore is a remarkably level country, 
there being no considerable eminence within 
its limits, as the occasional sand-hills, seldoip 
exceeding fifty or sixty feet in height, cannot 
be considered exceptions. The cultivable part 
extends along the river-line for a distance of 
about ten miles in breadth, from the left or 
eastern bank. In the sandy parts of the 
desert beyond this strip of fertility, both men 
and beasts, leaving the beaten path, sink as if 
in loose snow. The transition from the desert 
to the cultivated tract is very abrupt and 
striking. In the course of half a mile, or 
less, the country changes from a howling 
wilderness to a scene where thick and verdant 
groves, green fields, and luxuriant crops de- 
light the eye, and offer supplies for all the 
wants of man. The population of Bahawul- 
pore consists chiefly of Jets of Hindoo de- 
scent ; of Hindoos of more recent settlement 
in the country ; of Beloochecs, and Afghans. 
The large admixture of the blood of the hardy 
mountaineers of the west causes the people to 
differ widely in appearance and constitution 
from the more eastern Hindoos. They are 
bulky, strong, dark-complexioned, and harsh- 
featured, with long hair and beards. The 
up}>er classes use the dress and language of 
I’ersia. Tlie lan^juage uf tlie bulk of the 
people is a Hindoslani, mixed w^ith 

Pushtoo and Titlooche, and is rendered dis- 
agreeable to strangers by the nasal tlrawling 
tone in which it is uttered. The khan and a 
great majority of the inhabitants are Maho- 
medans, but Hindoos are treated with much 
toleration. The dominant race is that gene- 
rally known in the country by the name of 
Daudputrecs, or sons of David ; having been 
first collected, as is supposed, by David, a man 
of note, though of the weaver caste, at Shi- 
karpoo", in Sinde, who, being driven thence, 
found refuge in the ])re8ent location of those 
who bear his name, l^hawl Khan, one of his 
de.scendanta, founded the capital, and called it 
after himself, Bahawulpore. The present 
khan is the lineal descendant of the founder of 
the race. The annual revenue is about a mil- 
lion and a half ot rupees. 

The ruitjrs of Bahawul[>oro were, during 
the flourishing state of the Durani monarchy, 
nawauba, or deputy -governors, for that power. 
On its dismembernnujt, consequent on the 
expulsion of Shall Shoojab, the nawaub of 


that time, without a struggle, became inde> 
pendent, and assumed the title of khan. On 
the rise of Bunjeet Singh, the late ruler, 
Mahomed jBhawl Khan, in alarm for his own 
safety, tendered his allegiance to the British, 
and solicited their protection. It being the 
policy of the British government to make the 
Sutlej the boundary of Runjeet Singh's domi- 
nions, the khan's request was complied with 
as regarded his Cis- Sutlej territories. In 
1838, upon the proposed restoration of Shah 
Shoojah to the throne of Cabool, it became 
expedient to fix the future relations of the 
nawaub, both with respect to the British and 
the restored king ; and a treaty was accord- 
ingly concluded, by the terms of which Baha- 
wulpore was released from allegiance to Cabool, 
and placed under the protection of the British 
government. The khan invariably acted as 
the steady friend of the British, and the sup- 
port given by him to their troops in the wars in 
Sinde and Afghanistan was rewarded in Fe- 
bniaiy, 1843, by the annexation to his terri- 
tories of a portion of the northern part of 
Sinde, including Subzulcote and the fertile 
district of Bhoong Bara. At the commence- 
ment of the Mooltfin rebellion in 1848, the 
khan volunteered to the British government 
the services of the whole of his military force. 
At the latter end of May, his troops, amount- 
ing to about 9,000 horse and foot, crossed the 
Sutlej, and efTecting a junction with Capt. 
Edwardes and General Courtlandt, sustained 
an attack at the village of Kineyree from the 
array of Moolraj, amounting to 8,000 men 
with ten guns, whieli resulted in the complete 
discomfiture of the latter. For this service 
the khan, in addition to the reimbursement of 
his military expenditure, received a pension 
for life of 10*000^. per annum. In 1811 the 
nawaub readily ceded a strip of land on the 
Sutlej which was eHsential to the British for 
the continuance of a frontier custorns-line to 
that river. Bhawl Khan dieil in 1852, and his 
eldest son Hajee Khan having been disiiibe- 
rifcod and imj>iiHoned, the vacant Ibrone fell to 
a younger son, Sadik Khan. Hajee subse- 
<juently escaped from prison, and being joined 
by many of the cljiefa and jioople, and ulti- 
mately by the troops, succeeded in possessing 
himseli of the country, and of the person of 
his brother. No part was taken in the contest 
by the British government. Upon its termi- 
nation in favour of Hajrr, tlicy recognised the 
title of the candidate who, it aj^peared, was 
most acceptable to the population, and inter- 
fered no further tlian to obtain for the deposed 
nawaub a filtitjg Htipend, wilb permission to 
reside within the British dominions. The 
total population of Bahawulpore has been 
rated at 600,000, but this estimate probably, 
errs in excess, d'ho prinr,!j>:d towns are Baha- 
wulpore the c.'i pital, Ahmed poor, Ooch, and 
Khanpoor, 

BAHAW UU OBF, the capitrd of the state 
of the same nams*, rite ate on a branch of 
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Banswm and Doongurpoor, and their nnnie> ^ 
Tous petty tributaries. It is a very rough | 
coun^, consisting of numerous ran^ ran-| 
ning ]N . and S., and covered with thick jun- 
gle; yet its general elevation is inferior to 
that ^ Malwa, though greater than that of 
Guzerat. The boundaries are probably not 
very accurately defined ; but this tract is laid 
down in Walkeris Map of Western India as 
lying between lat. 23° IC — 24° lO', long. 
78«» 45'-~74° 68\ 

BAGURPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
radabi^ to Meerut, and 23 miles W. of the 
foxmer. Lat. 28° 64', long. 78° 29'. 

BAH, in the British district of Agra, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, giving with Pin- 
nahutname to the pergunnah of Bah Pinnahut. 
It is situate three or four miles from the right 
bank of the Jumna, 40 miles B.£. of Agra. 
Lat 26° 62^ long. 78° 40'. : 

BAHA, in the British district of Agra, , 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 16 
miles S.W. of the city of Agra. Lat 27° 2', 
long. 77° 5S'. 

BAHADERPOOR, in Guzerat, or territory 
of the Guicowar, a town on the route from 
Dhuboi to Mow, six miles N.E. of former, 
160 W. of latter. Lat. 22° 9', long. 78° 34'. 

BAHADERPOOR, in the British district 
of Mirzapoor, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 14 miles N.W. of Mirzapoor, or, 
higher up the stream, 785 N.W. of Calcutta 
by water, or 912 if the Sunderbund passage be 
taken. Lat. 25° 16', long. 82° 22^. 

BAHADERPOOR, in the Rajpoot territory 
of Alwur, a village on the route from Delhi to 
the town of Alwur, and 11 miles N.E. of the 
latter. The road to the north, or towards 
Delhi, lies through the Kishengurh Pass, and 
is bad ; to the south-west it is good. Lat. 
27° 40', long. 76° 48'. 

BAHADERPOOR.— A town in the pro- 
vince of Guzerat, or territoiy of the Guicowar, 
distant S.E. from Baroda 20 miles. Lat. 
22° 10', long. 73° 30'. 

BAHADOORGANJ, or BAHADOOR- 
POOR, in the British district of Ghazeepoor, 
lieut.-g;ov. of Agra, a town on the route from 
Ghazeepoor cantonment to that of t>oruok-l 
poor, 26 miles N. of the former, 75 S. of the 
hitter. It is situate on the right bank of the 
Tons (north-eastern), called in this part of its 
course the Suijoo. Iiat. 25° 48', long. 83° 21'. 

BAHADOORGANJ, in the British district 
of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of theNwW. Provinoes^ 
a village on the route from Bareilly to Peto- 
ragarh, and 42 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 44', long. 79° 58'. 

BAHADOORGUNJE, in the British dis- 
trict of Pumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
town 36 miles N.E. from Pumeah, 69 miles 


N.W. of Dinajepore. Lat. 26^ 12', long. 
87° 51'. 

BABLADOORGTJRH. — A jaghire, or feudal 
possession under the political superintendenoe 
of the lieut.-gov. of tne N.W. Provinces. It 
is bounded on the east and south by the 
British district of Delhi, and on the north and 
west by that of Rohtuk, and extends from 
lat. 28° 87' to 28° 49', and from long. 76° 64' 
to 77° 1'. The length of the estate fi^m north 
to south is fourteen miles, and its breadth 
from east to west six miles, containing an area 
of forty-eight square miles. The population, 
if assumed at the average of the adjacent 
state of Rohtuk (300 to the square mile), 
would amount to 14,400. 'This jaghire, though 
comprehended in the grant made hy the Britirii 
government to the nawaub of Jbujur in 1806, 
was specified in the schedule thereto annexed 
as the portion conferred upon Mohummud 
Ismael Khan, the brother of the nawaub. 
For a time it constituted the sole possession 
of Bahadoor Jung Khan, the present nawaub 
of Bahadoorgurh ; the separate pergunnah of 
Dadnr, which was held by his father on the 
condition of military service, having been re- 
tained by the nawaub of Jhujur, who agreed 
to furnish the quota of horse for whose main- 
tenance the fief had been bestowed. By recent 
accounts it appears, however, thab Dadur has 
again revert^ to Bahadoor Jung Khan. The 
nawaub of Bahadoorgurh is a Mahometan. 
His revenue amounts to 13,0002. per annum, 
and the military force maintained by him con- 
sists of 150 horse and foot. 

BAHADOORGURH, on the route from 
Delhi to Hansi, and 18 miles W. of the 
former, is a considerable walled town, the 
capital of the jagbire or feudal territory of 
the same name. Lat. 28° 40', long. 76° 58'. 

BAHADOORGURH, in the Cis-Sutlej hill 
state of Hindoor, a fort on a ridge forming the 
boundaiy between that state and Bagul. Ele- 
vation above the sea 6,233 feet. Lat. 31° 13', 
long. 76° 56'. 

BAHADOORPOOR, in the territoiy of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia's family, a 
fortified villa^ on the route from Etawah to 
Gwalior fort, 67 miles 8.W. of former, 17 
N.R of latter. Lat. 26° 16', long. 78° 23'. 

BAHADOORPOOR, in the British district 
of Budayon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vince^ a village on the route from Allygbur to 
Moradabad, and 38 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28° 29', long. 78° 28'. 

BAHAR. — See Bxhab. 

BAHAR. — ^A town in the territory of Oude, 
distant S. from Lucknow 41 miles. Lat. 
2r 17', long. 80° 62', 

BAHAWULPORE, a state of Western 
India, is bounded on the north-west for a 
short distance by Sinde, and for the rest of 
the long frontier in that direction by the 
Pnnjaob ; on the east, south-east, and part of 
the south, by the British district of Bbut- 
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teeana and the Bajpoot gtaiea of Bickaneer 
and Jeasnlinere ; and on the south- west angle 
by Sinde. It is a long narrow tract, of shape 
approaching to that of an elongated oval, lying 
between lat. 27” 41'— SO” 25', long. 69” SO- 
TS” 58'. It is 310 miles in length from north- 
east to south-west ; 110 in breadth at the 
widest part, measured at right angles to the 
lino of its length ; and 22,000 equare miles in 
superficial extent; of which, however, only 
about a sixth part is capable of cultivation. 
The north-western frontier is formed by a 
river-line, consisting in its successive parts of 
the Ghara, the Punjnud, and the Indus. 
Bahawulpore is a remarkably level country, 
there being no considerable eminence within 
its limits, as the occasional sand-hills, seldoip 
exceeding fifty or sixty feet in height, cannot 
be considered exceptions. The cultivable part 
extends along the river-line for a distance of 
about ten miles in breadth, from the left or 
eastern bank. In the sandy parts of the 
desert beyond this strip of fertility, both men 
and beasts, leaving the beaten path, sink as if 
in loose snow. The transition from the desert 
to the cultivated tract is very abrupt and 
striking. In the course of half a mile, or 
less, the country changes from a howling 
wilderness to a scene where thick and verdant 
groves, green fields, and luxuriant crops de- 
light the eye, and offer supplies for all the 
wants of man. The population of Bahawul- 
pore consists chiefly of Jets of Hindoo de- 
scent ; of Hindoos of more recent settlement 
in the country ; of Beloocheos, and Afghans. 
The large admixture of the blood of the hardy 
mountaineers of the west causes the people to 
differ widely in appearance and constitution 
from the more eastern Hindoos. They are 
bulky, strong, dark-complexioned, and harsh- 
featured, with long hair and beards. The 
upper classes use the dress and language of 
Persia. The lanf^uage of tiie bulk of the 
people is a nf llindostani, mixed wdth 

Pushtoo and lielooehe, and is rendered dis- 
agrcjeable to strangers by the nasal drawling 
tone in which it is uttered. The khan and a 
great majority of the inhabitants are Maho- 
raedaria, but Hindoos are treated with much 
toleration. The dominant race is that gene- 
rally known in the country by the name of 
Daudputrees, or sons of l>avid ; having been 
first collected, as is supposed, by David, a man 
of note, though of the weaver caste, at Shi- 
karpoo", in Sinde, who, being driven thence, 
found refuge in the present location of those 
who bear his name. Bhawl Khan, one of his 
descendants, founded the capital, and called it 
after himself, Bahawulpore. The present 
khan is the lineal descendant of the founder of 
the race. The annual revenue is about a mil- 
lion and a half ot rupees, 

Tiie rulers of Jkihawulpore were, during 
the flourishing state of the Durani monarchy, 
nawaubs, or dc*))uty -governors, for that power. 
On its diemembennent, consequent on the 
expulsion of Shah Shoojah, the nawaub of 


that time, without a struggle, became inde- 
pendent, and assumed the title of khan. On 
the rise of Bunjeet Singh, the late ruler, 
Mahomed Bhawl Khan, in alarm for his own 
safety, tendered his allegiance to the British, 
and solicited their protection. It being the 
policy of the British government to make the 
Sutlej the boundary of Runjeet Singh’s domi- 
nions, the khan’s request was complied with 
as regarded his Cis-Sutlej territories. In 
1838, upon the proposed restoration of Shah 
Shoojah to the throne of Cabool, it became 
expedient to fix the future relations of the 
nawaub, both with respect to the British and 
the restored king ; and a treaty was accord- 
ingly concluded, by the terms of which Baha- 
wulpore was released from allegiance to Cabool, 
and placed under the protection of the British 
government. The khan invariably acted as 
the steady friend of the British, and the sup- 
port given by him to their troops in the wars in 
Sinde and Afghanistan was rewarded in Fe- 
bruaiy, 1843, by the annexation to his terri- 
tories of a portion of the northern part of 
Sinde, including Subzulcote and the fertile 
district of Biioong Bara. At the commence- 
ment of the MoolUm rebellion in 1848, the 
khan volunteered to the British government 
the services of the whole of his military force. 
At the latter end of May, hia troops, amount- 
ing to about 9,000 horse and foot, crossed the 
Sutlej, and effecting a junction with Capt. 
Edwardes and General Courtlandt, sustained 
an attack at the village of Kirieyree from the 
army of Moolraj, amounting to 8,000 men 
with ten guns, whicli resulted in the complete 
discomfiture of the latter. For this service 
the klian, in addition to the reimbursement of 
his military expenditure, received a pension 
for life of 10,000^. per annum. In 1814 the 
nawaub readily ceded a strip of land on the 
Sutlej which was essential to the British for 
tlic continuance of a froiiier customs-line to 
that river, lihawl Khan died in 1852, and his 
eldest son llajee Khan having been disinhe- 
rited and iinpuHoned, the vacant tlirone fell to 
a younger son, Sadik Khan. Ilajee Bubse- 
qnently escaped from prison, and being joined 
by many of the chiefs and jteople, and ulti- 
mately by the troops, succee<]ed in possessing 
himseh of the country, and of the person of 
his brother. No part was taken in the contest 
by the British government. Upon its termi- 
nation in favour of Ilajei', they recognised the 
title of the candidate who, it ajipeared, was 
most acceptable to the po])ulation, and inter- 
fcreel no further than to ol>tain for the deposed 
nawaub a fitting stipend, with permission to 
reside within the Ihiiidi dominions. The 
total pepuhvtion of Ihdiawulpore has been 
rated at dOfhOOO, Init this cKlimate probably 
errs in excos.s. 'J’lm principa! towns are Baha- 
wulpore tlse capital, Ahniedpoor, Ooch, and 
Kbaiijioor. 

BAHAWULt OilK, fhe capital of the state 
of the same name, i-i site on a branch of 
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the Gham, about two mjles from tbe main 
stream, and fifty miles above its confluence 
with the Chenaub. It is surrounded by a 
ruinous wall of mud, which is about four miles 
in circuit ; but part of the inclosed space is 
occupied by groves of trees. The houses are 
built, some of burnt, some (^f ,snn -dried bricks, 
but they are in general mean. The residence 
of the khan, like tlie rest, is in a vt‘ry ]dain 
style of architecture. Populaliou about 20,000. 
A good road has been recently constructed 
from this town through the territory (d Bika- 
neer to Sirsu, in Bhutteana. Lat. 29® 24', 
long. 71°47^ 

BAHILI, in the native state of Bussahir, a 
mountain-ridge proceeding in a north-westerly 
direction to the left bank of the Sutlej from 
Moral-ke-kanda, a lofty range stretching south- 
westward from the Himalaya. On the summit 
is situate a foid;, which, at the time of Fraser's 
visit, was a square redoubt, surrounded by an 
excellent stockade. Below it, but at a great 
depth, runs the Nowgurreekhula, a consider- 
able stream, flowing from the cast, and falling 
into the Sutlej on the left side. Lat. 31“ 22', 
long. 77® 42'. 

BAHMEIR, in the British district of Can- 
deiah, presidency of Bombay, a town 92 miles 
E, from Surat, 40 miles N.W. of Maliigaurn. 
Lat. 21° 4', long. 74“ 17'. 

BAHMINGAWiST. — A towm in the native 
state of Nepal, distarit N.W. from Khat- 
mandoo 240 miles. Lat. 29“ 7', long. 81“ 40'. 

BAHNSDT, in the British district of Gha- 
zeepoor, lieut.-gc/v, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town six miles ft.W, of the right hank of the 
i-iver Ghogra, 47 N.E. of Gbazeepoor canton- 
ment. Bat. 25° od', long. 84“ 12'. 

P»AHR. — A village in the pe^tty hill state 
of Beja, at the base of the range of hills 
bounding the Pinjor Dun on the north-east, 
and consisting in tliis part of slate, clay, siind- 
stone, and trap. It in situate on the route 
from Pinjor to Subathu, and six or eight 
milos north of the former },dace. When visited 
by Lloyd, in 1822, it was a small ?Tainlet, with 
one shop and a ston^bouse. It is now, how- 
ever, more considerable, being the sUtion 
where, in tbe roa<i from the plains to Subathii, 
Simla, and Kotgurh, wheeled carriages, tents, 
and similar bulky articles are deposited, pre- 
viously to resuming the journey with the aid 
of jam pans, or inountain-sedans. The ascent 
to Bahr from Pinjor commences about three 
miles from the former place, and is very 
gi adual and V»y a good road. From Bahr, in the 
direction of Subatliu, there is an excellent 
road, onginally made for military purposes. 
It is impnicticable, however, for beasts of 
burtbf ‘11 loaded as in the plains ; yet even 
camels, which are those least suited for hill- 
Bcrvice, can proceed as far as Subathu with 
half-loads. Bahr is supplied with water by 
means of a small artificial channel cut from a 
roountaip- stream. Elevation above the sea 


2,500 feet. Distance N.W. from Calcutta 
1,060 miles. T«at. 30“ 53', long. 77°. 

BAHREH. — See Bara River. 

BAHUL, in the British district of Hur- 
riana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Beekaneer to Hansee, 
40 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 28® 38', 
long. 75“ 40'. 

P.AICULL, in South Canara, within the 
territt>rie8 subject to the presidency of Madras, 
a town and fort, the latter situate on a high 
point projecting southwards into the sea. 
The towm, which stands to the northward of 
the fort, is very small and irregularly built. 
The tract within which this place is situate, 
is supposed at the remotest period of its his- 
tory to have formed part of the realm ruled by 
the Cadumba dynasty, which w.as overthrown, 
it has been conjectured, in the second century 
of the Christian era. It subsequently became 
part of the great realm of Vijayanagar, on the 
destruction of which by the Mussulman con- 
federacy at tbe battle of Telikot, in 156.5, it 
was seized by the rajah of Bednor. On Iho 
conquest of that state by Hyder Ali, in 1763, 
it fell to that adventurer, and on the over- 
throw of his son Tippoo, in 1799, was incor- 
ponited with the doniinioris of the East-Tiidia 
Company. The town of Baicull is disbant 
S. E. from Mangalore 37 milcR ; B.E. from 
P>ornl)ay 480 ; W. from liau galore 177; W. 
from Madras 358. Lat. 12“ 24', long. 75” 6'. 

r>ATJNATIT.- - A town of the Punjaub, in 
the native state of Mumll, one of the hill states 
north of the Sutlej, distant N.W. from Mundi 
29 milc.s. I.,at. 32"', long. 76' 43'. 

BAlLx\. - A iowm in the tenitory of Nag- 
pore, distant S. from I’crar 25 ]uiie.s„ Lat. 
20'’ 48', long. 79 ' 5'. 

BAILA, or BYIjA, in the Priitsh district 
of Jaunsar, a village on a high mountain close 
to the left bank of tiio Tons. Here was a 
secondary station durin[.r the great trigono- 
metrical survey of the Himalayas. Elevation 
above the sea 6,318 feet. Lat. .30“ 45', long. 
77“ 47'. 

BATLAMAN. — A, town in the native state 
of Mohurhunge, sitiia'.c on the south-west 
frontier of P»engal, distant W. from Midnapoor 
85 miles. Lat, 5i2” 29', long. 80“ 4'. 

BAILEY 1BI.ANT>. - One of the group of 
islands forming the Mergui archipelago, off 
the Tenasaerim coast. Lat. 12^ 9', long. 
97“ Sff. 

BAILGAON.— A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant N.E. tVomNagpore 91 miles. 
Lat. 21“ 68', long. 80“ 16'. 

BAIMI.EY.— -A town in Hyderalwl, or 
the dominions of the Ni 2 Uim, distairt N.E. from 
Sholapoor 40 miles. Lat. 18“ 9', lon^* 76“ 16'. 

, BAING, a river of the Tavoy district t-li® 
Tenasso rim provinces, riBesin lat. 13“ 27',loii''^« 
98“ 51', and flowing in a northerly direction 
for sixty five miles, falls into the nver Tenas- 
sei'im iu lat. 14“ 14', long. 93“ 35', 
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BAINPORE, in the British district of 
Midnapore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 29 
miles N.W. from Midnapore, 46 miles S. of 
Bancoora. Lat. 22“ 35', long. 87“. 

BAINROH, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansi to Loodiana, and 45 miles 
S. of the latter town. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,067 miles. liat. 30“ 20', long. 
75“ 57'. 

BAINSWARA, an extensive district of 
Oude, is hounded on the north-west and north- 
east by the district of Lucknow ; on the south- 
east by the districts ol Sultanpoor, Salon, and 
Ahladganj ; on the south-west by the Ganges, 
dividing it from the British diatriot# Allaha- 
bad, Futtehpore, Cawnpore, and Purrukha- 
bad — lies between lat. 25“ 55' — 26“ 48', long. 
80“ 20' — 81° 35', and is about seventy-five 
miles in length from oast to west, and fifty- 
eight in breadth. It contains the following 
pergunnahs or subdivisiona 1 . Itanjit Purua ; 
2. Jlarha; 3. Atcha ; 4. Mauhranwa ; 5. 
Kuinranwa ; G, Daundia-khera ; 7. Ilaanganj ; 
8. Majranow ; 9. Haidargarh ; 10. Uae Ba- 
reli ; 11. Dalamau ; 12. Sarcndi ; 13. Barda»*. 

liAlNTCiHUK, in the British district of 
Hijellee, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
river Itussoolpoor, 43 miles S.E. of Midna- 
poor. Lat. 21 ’ 55', long. 87“ 47'. 

BAIR AT, in the British district of .launsar, 
N.W. Provinces, a fort on a siinunit of the 
range betwcoji the Tons and Jumna, and near 
the right hank i»f thfj latter river. It was a 
station of the large series of triangh;.s in the 
great trigonometrical survey of the 11 hiialayas, 
Klevation above the sea 7,599 feet.* Lat. 
30° 35', long. 78°. 

BAIRCHUE. — A town in the native state 
of riwalior, or possessions of the Scindia family, 
distant E. from Oojeiii 31 miles. Lat. 23 11', 
long, 76° 20'. 

BAIREA, or BYRTAII, in the Briti.Ji 
district of Gliazeepoor, lit?ut.-gov. of the N.IV. 
Pnivinces, a town on the left bank of the 
Ganges, six inih'S hy water 8. of Ghazeepoor 
cantonment, N.W. of C.alcutta 607 by w'ater, 
or 781 taking the Soonderbund channel. Lat. 
25“ 29', long, 83 ' 32'. 

BAIRKATRA, in the British territory of 
Saiigor and Nerhudda, under the lieut.-gov. ot 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on the river 
Nerhudda, 39 miles W. of Jubbulpoor. Lat. 
23° 6', long. 79° 26'. 

BA I ROD R. — A town in Hyderahatl, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant S.E. from 
Hyderabad 71 miles. Lat. 16“ 46', long 
79“ 26'. 

BAIRSEAH. — A district in Central India, 
bounded on the north, north-east, and east by 
Scindia’s territory j on the south by Bhopal, 
and on the west by Omutwarra. It extends 
from lat, 23“ 20' to 23“ 52', and from long. 
77“ 10' to 77'" 40', and has an area ol 456 
square miles. It was formerly a dependency j 


of Dhar, but overrun by the Pindarries pre- 
viously to the dispersion of those plunderers 
by the British government under the admini- 
stration of the marquis of Hastings. At the 
termination of the war it was ostensibly re- 
stored to Dhar by the treaty of 1819, but was 
to remain in the possession of the British for 
a term of five years, for the purpose of liqui- 
dating a loan ; after which period it was still 
to continue under the management of the 
British government, which was thenceforward 
I to account to the Dhar state for the revenue 
and produce of the district. This arrange- 
ment was probably suggested by the remote- 
ness of Bairseah from the ten'itory of Dhar 
and the seat of its government. In 1821 the 
district was ceded to the British government 
on condition of the annual payment of a lac of 
rupees ; but the bargain being found a losing 
one, the state of Dhar was prevailed upon to 
take it back. This step w^as not approved by 
the home authorities, who expressed an opinion 
that Dhar had not been Hberally deali with. 
In consequence, the former relations were 
reverted to, and Bairseah is now a British 
possession, subject to the payment above 
mentioned. 

BAIRSEAH. — A town in Malwa, the chief 
place of the British district of the same name. 
Lat. 23“ 37', long. 77 27'. 

BATTMLINGALLM. - A town in the 
native sbvte of Mysore, umlor the rulmiiiistra- 
tion and control of tlie government of India, 
distai\t N.E, from Seriuga[tatam .110 iiiile.s. 
Lat. 13°, long. 78 16'. 

BAITOOL, or BEITOGL, in the British 
territory of Saugor aiul Nerhudda, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town tlie princij>al 
place of the perguimah of the sanio name, on 
the route from Nagpore to Alhovv, 112 miles 
N.W. of former, 18.5 S.E. of iatb'r. It is 
situate on the siuall r!vcr Maolma, a tributary 
of the Tuwa, and in a pleasant valley at the 
south ba.so of the Satpoor.a range, Tliere is a 
fort here. The peigiiniiah (1 Baitool contains 
s»jam.s t)f eo:,il, but ot no very good quality. 
Tile ]>opulati-'n of tlio j>ergunnah, by the last 
returns, was 93, Ml, 'i’he town of Baitool, 
originally under the rloiniiiieoi the Guond 
rajah of Kerla, appear^ to Isave l‘etiu Bubju- 
gated about a century ago by the Bhonsla 
rajah of Nagporo or iicrar ; and in 1818 was, 
with the rest of Saugor and Nerhudda terri- 
tory, ceded to the hhitisli government. Dis- 
tant S.E, from S<augor 150 iniies ; 8. from 
Agra 370; S.W. from Allahabad 356; W. 
from Calcutta 677 ; N .E. from Bombay 390, 
Lat. 21° 50', long. 77° 58'. 

BAJAKOW, or BEG REE, in the Ibajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, a large village with a fort 
built on a rock, 50 miles 8 E. of the city of 
Jeypoor. Lat. 26° 25 , long. 76' 27'. 

BAJEK, in Buf>s«ahir, a ruined fort on a 
summit of a ridge stretching north-eastward 
fcom the peak of Wharloo to tlie outer Hima- 
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laja. Klevation al>OYe tlie sea 9,105 feet. 
Lat. 31“ 15^ long. 77“ 87'. 

BAJETPORB, in the British disiriot of 
Mymunsing, lieuL'gov. of Bengal, a town 46 
miles N.E, of Dacca, and 75 miles S.W. of 
Silhet. Lat. 24° 12^, long. 90“ 66\ 

BAJPOOR, in Guzerat, or the territory of 
the Guicowar, a town on the right bank of the 
river Taptee, distance from the cily of Surat, 
N.E., 60 miles. Lat. 21“ 22^, long. 73“ 48'. 

BAJUNI, in the hill state of Ilindoor, a 
village on the route from Subathu to Bilaspoor, 
and 22 milea N. W. of the former town. It is 
situate near the Gamrara river, at the eastern 
base of the ridge of Malown ; the fortress of 
which is built on the summit, 2,000 feet above 
it. Lat. 31“ 12', long. 76“ 52'. 

BAKAH. — ^A town in the territory of Nag- 
pore, distant E. from Nagpore 104 miles. 
Lat. 21“ 2', long. 80“ 47'. I 

BAKHIRA, or BAGNUGGUR, in the 
British district of Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a small town on the 
western bank of the Hukra lake. Buchanan, 
describing its condition nearly fifty years ago, 
states, " Bakhira contains 250 houses, sur- 
rounded by a ditch, rampart, and liamboo 
hedge, still very inaccessibit?, although not in 
repair.” Allowing six persons to each house, 
the population may be estimated at 1,500 
persons. It has a market. Distance N.W. 
from Goruckpoor cantonment 39 miles. Lat. 
26 ' 55', long. 83“ 4'. 

BAKHIRA JHIL, or BUDANCIT TAL, 
in the British district of GoruckjK>or, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, so called from 
the small town of fiakhii'a, situate on its 
western bank, is thus described by liuchanan. 

It is certainly the finest piece of fresh water 
that I have seen in India, but it will not bear 
a comparison in iKiauty with European lakes.” 
He adds, that though generally known to 
Europeans by the name of Tiakhira Jhil, the 
natives generally call it Barachi ; and a na- 
waub of Onde, accu.stome<I bjhunt on its bank, 
called it Moti Jhil, or Peaid of L.akes.” 
Distant 13 miles N.W. of the cantonment of 
Goruckpore. Lai. 26“ 53', long. 83“ ,5'. 

BAKRA.— A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudporo, distant N.W. from Joudpore 73 
miles. Lat, 26" 44', long, 72“ 3'. 

BAKROO.- -A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, distant S.W. from Joudpore 83 
miles. L;it. 25 * 18', long. 72" 30'. 

BAKIJIL — A t(3wn in the territory of Nag- 
pore, distant N, from Nagpore 74 miles. Lat. 
22M2', long. 79 2'. 

BAKIJ1>, or Pj\KU)j, in the British dis- 
trict of Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Prov?inceR, a village .'ituate at the eastern base 


BALA. — A town in the Bijpoot state of 
Joudpore, distant £. from Joudpore 35 miles. 
Lat. 26“ 10', long. 73“ 41'. 

BALABET. — ^A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia's fiimily, 
distant N.W, from Saugor 40 miles. Lat. 
24“ 20', long. 78“ 30'. 

BALAGHAT DISTRICTS. —This name 
designates a large tract of elevated country 
in the south of India, extending from the 
rivers Toombuddra and Krishna in the north, 
to the extremity of Mysore in the opposite 
direction. The area, excluding that part 
which forms the state of Mysore, is 28,669 
square miles. The name Balaghat implies 
"above the ghauts,” as Payenghat indicates 
"below the ghauts.” The district formed part 
of the ancient Hindoo kingdom of Bijyanagar, 
or Carnata. It was conquered by the Maho- 
medans, and upon the fall of the Mogul empire 
was split into various states, more or less 
powerful and independent ; some of them 
originating in the claims of official rank, some 
in local possession, and others in undisguised 
usurpation. The notorious Hyder Ali con- 
quered, but did not tranquillize the country ; 
the petty chiefs, called poligars, continuing to 
disturb it ; these men, while exacting from the 
cultivators all that they could, being engaged 
in constant struggles with the government, to 
evade or withhold any payment on their own 
part. Hyder was succeeded by bis son Tippoo 
Sultan, whose headstrong perverseness led 
him into hostilities with the British, which sub- 
jected him in the first instance to the dej>riva- 
tion of half his dominions, and ultimately to the 
loss of ^he whole. On his defeat and death, 
the country was partitioned. Tiio chief of 
Kurnool was permitted to retain his patri- 
mony, which was of ancient tenure. The 
remainder was shared among the rajah of 
Mysore (restored by tlie conquerors), the 
British, and the Nizam ; Imt the whole i.s now 
either iiorainaily or actually British. In 1800 
the Nizam ceded his portion in commutation 
of subsidy. In 1841, the nawaub of Kurnool, 
by misconduct, incunvd the penalty of f<»r- 
feiture ; and Mysore, though mA formally 
British teiTittuy, has long been under Briti.sh 
management. Excluding Mysore, the country 
is divided into three distnets, Bellary, Cudda- 
pah, and Kurnool. Ihider the alw>ve heads 
more detailed irif(>»rmation will be found. 

BALAGUTCIJ, in iho Jkitisb di.strict of 
Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on tlio 
route from Mongheer to Ifajepoor, 50 miles 
W. of the foriiuT. Lat. 25" 29, long. 85" 43'. 

BALAHARA, in tln^ Rajf*oot state of Joy- 
pore, a village with a ft<rL, on the route from 
Agra to Ajrnere, 78 miles W. of former, 150 
E. of latter. It is situate close tr> a pas.s 
'through a chain of rocky hills running north 


of a low rocky range (d' LiiLs, partly of sand- and south. At the close of the last century 
btone, qnartzoae fornvation. Distance the fort was bombarded, and j>artially demo- 

8. from Delhi 20 miles. Lat. 28“ 21', long, lished by Duboigne, the general of Scindia. 
77“ 17'. Lat. 26“ 57', long. 76“ 47'. 
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BALAN. — ^A town in the IWpoot etate of 
Joudpore, distant S.E. from Beekaneer 61 
miles. Lat. 19', long. 73" 44'. 

B ALAN A, in the Rajpoot state of Jeasul- 
mer, a town in the, dese:^ 35 miles N.E. of 
the city of Jessnlmer, Lat. 27® 18', long. 
7r 29'. 

BALAONEE, in the British district of 
Battara, presidency of Bombay, a town 46 
miles S.E. from Sattara; 29 miles N.W. of 
Meeroj. Lat. 17" 11', long. 74"' 32'. 

BALAl^OOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant S. from Hy- 
derabad four miles. Lat. 17" 18', long. 78° 33'. 

BALARAMPOOR. — See Bulrampoor. 

BALASINORE. — A petty native state or 
jaghire in the province of Guzerat, politically 
connected with the government of Bombay. 
It is bounded on the north by the Myhee 
Caunta; on the south-east by the Rewa 
Caunta ; on the south-west and west by the 
British district of Kaira. It extends from lat. 
22° 53' to 23" 17', and from long. 73" 17' to 
73" 40', and contains an area of about 258 
square miles. Tlie jaghire is held by a Mus- 
sulman nawaub, a scion of the powerful family 
of Bahi. Joonaglmr, in the peninsula of Kat- 
tywar, and Theraud, in Guzerat, are in the 
possession ol other branches of the same family. 
Tlie nawaub of Balasinore has an income of 
4,154^., out of which he pays annually a tribute 
of 1,000/. to the British government. The' 
population is about 19,000. The jaghire was ! 
originally a grant from th<» government of 
Delhi, hill in 1768 i* i>ecame tributary to the 
Peishwa whose fall, in 1818, the claim 
passo'^ to the British govenimerit. The estate 
..0.8 some years ago placed under attachment, 
in consequence of the murder of a state credi- 
tor, whose debt had been guaranteed by the 
British government, and was retained under 
British management pcntling the minority of 
the rajah, but restored to him in a flourishing 
condition in the year 1840, upon his attaining 
tho age of nineteen. The nawaub maintains 
a small military force, consisting of fifty peons 
and eight horsemen, who are employed iodis- 
criminately in revenue, police, and miscel- 
laneous duties. 

BALASINORE. — A town the chief pLace 
of the petty state} bearing the siirne name. It 
lies on tho route from Neemuch to Baroda, 
and supplies and water are abundant. It is 
surrounded by a wall, and is rather a thriving 
place. Distant from Neemuch, S.W., 147 
miles; from Baroda, N., 49; from Abmed- 
abad, E., 49 ; from Mhow, W., 160 ; from 
Bombay, N., 280. Lat. 22° 58', long, 73" 20'. 

BALASORE, in the British district of Cut- i 
tack, within tlie lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town j 
situate near the Boorimbullung, a small river 
hilling into the Bay of Bengal a short distance i 
to the eastward. The sea rises on the bar| 
from twelve to fifteen feet in common spring 
tides, but there is not more than a depth of 


two or three feet on the bar at low water in 
the dry season. Balasore is provided with 
dry docks, to which vessels can be floated 
during the spring tides. It is frequented 
chiefly by vessels from the Maldives, and by 
craft engaged in taking rice and salt to Cal- 
cutta. The situation of the town is unfavour- 
able, being on a low dreary plain, deformed by 
numerous unsightly ridges and sandhills. The 
trade of the place was formerly extensive and 
important, but is now much decayed. The 
Portuguese and Dutch, in the early period of 
European intercourse, held possessions here, 
and a faxitory belonging to the Danes, with 
adjoining lands, was ceded to the British go- 
vernment in 1846 for a pecuniary considera- 
tion. As large ships cannot enter the river, 
they must be anchored in Balasore Roads, 
where they are in some degree sheltered, and 
may lie over good holding-ground five or six 
miles off shore. Balasore Roads form an ex- 
tensive bay, which stretches from Point Pal- 
myras to the south-westernmost banks at the 
mouths of the Hooghly. This town is tho 
! locality of the civil establishment of the 
northern division of Cuttack. Distance from 
Madnis, N.E., 730 miles ; Cuttack, N.E., 
100 ; Nagpore, E., 507 ; Calcutta, S.W., 116. 
Lat. 21° 30', long. 87". 

BALBEEOA, in the British district of 
Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Calcutta to Shergotty, 15 miles E. 
of the latter. Lat. 24° 30', long. 85° 6'. 

BALCHA, a pass on the frontier separating 
Gurwhal from Bussahir, lies over a crest of 
the ridge dividing the valleys of the rivers 
Tons and PaVjur. This ridge is covered with 
lofty and dense forests, abounding in the C5©le- 
brated deodar, considered identical with the 
cedar of LeKanon. Elevation of the pass 
above the sea 8,898 feet. Lat. 31° 4', long. 78". 

BALCHORAH. — See Balzora. 

BALCONDAH. — A town in the native 
state of Hyderal)ad, or dominions of the Nizam, 
distant N. from Hyderabad 100 miles. Lat, 
18" 51', long. 78° 20'. 

BALDHI,in Thibet, a town on the northern 
shore of the great lake of Yarbrough Youmtso, 
distant N. from Durrung 191 miles. Lat. 
29° 3', long, or 14'. 

BALDOOM CHITTY, in the British dis- 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, liout.-gov. of Bengal, 
a towm 95 miles B. from Sirgoojah, and 63 
miles S.E. of Palamow. Lat. 23" 4', long. 

84° sr. 

BxVLEHBA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Joudpore, distant W. from Joudpore 139 
miles. Lat. 25' 56', long. 71". 

BALIBANG. — A town in tho native state 
of Nepal, distant W. from Khatmandoo 120 
miles. Lat. 27" 49', long. 83" 21'. 

BALING, in the British district of Kuma- 
on, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a village 
on the right bank of the river Dhouli. Eleva- 
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tion above the sea 11,000 feoL Lai. 80° 12', 
loDg. 80° SS^. 

BALITA, ia the ^strict of Saliaopoor, 
territory of Code, a towa 87 milee 8.E. of 
Lucknow. It is ntaate ia an ojirtensive jungle, 
seven miles north of the left bank of the river 
Sal. Butter estimatee the population at 6,000, 
all Hindoos and cultivators. Lat. 25° 55', 
long. 82" S'. 

BALKISSEN, in the British district of 
Burdwan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 11 
miles N. from Bordwaa, and 27 miles W. of 
Nuddya. Lat. 28° 22r, kmg. 87° OS'. 

BALLAIRAI DBOOG. — ^A town in My- 
sore, distant N.E. from Seiingapatam 100 
miles. Lat. 18° 9', long. 75° 29'. 

BALLAMGABBL — See Boluboubh. 

BALLAPOOB. — ^A town in Mysore, distant 
K. from Bangalore 23 mdes. Lat. 13° 17', 
long. 77° 86'. 

BALLAPOOR. — ^A toam in Mysore, dis- 
tant N.E. from Seringapatam 99 miles. Lat. 
13° 26', long. 77° 47'. 

BALLAPOOR, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from Cbeetapoor to Sekrora, 
30 miles S.E. of the former, 50 N.W. of the 
latter, 35 N. of Lucknow. Lat. 27° 22', long. 
81° 6'. 

BALLARY. — See Bellabt. 

BALLASAR. — See Attbeb. 

BALLAVEDDER. — A town in Mysore, 
distant N.W. from Seringapatam 152 miles. 
Lat. 14° 27', long. 75° 62'. 

BALLEABERA, in the British district of 
Midnapoor, lieut.-gOT. of Bengal, a town 
situate to the south of the route from Midna- 
pore to Sumbulpore, 27 miles S.W, of the 
former. I^t. 22° 16', long, 87°. 

BALLIAPUDDA, in the British district 
of Cuttack, iieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the river Mahanuddy, 24 miles E. of Cuttack. 
Lat. 20° 27', long. 86° 19'. 

BALLTAREE, in the British district of 
Hyderabad, province of Sinde, a town on the 
northern boundary of tlm great western Runn 
of Cutch, 108 miles 8.E. of Hyderabad. Lat. 
24° 21', long. 69° 46*. 

BALLPOOR, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from the cautonment of 
Sekrora to that of Sultanpore, seven miles S.E. 
of the former, 76 N.W. of the latter, 50 N.E. 
of Lacknow. Lat 27° S', long, 81° 45'. 

BALMER, in the Br^poot state of Joudpore, 
a town of about six hundrod houses, built 
yiri DC) pally of stone, with a small fort occupy- 
ing the summit a oonical hill three hundred 
ft et hi gK at t>je foot of which is the town. 
Dii^tani S.W. froi * Joudpore 119 miles. Lat. 
25° 47', long. 71° 22'. 

BALOAMOODRUM, in the Britirii district 
of Madura, presidency fd Madras, a town 31 
miles W. from Dind^l, 54 miles N.W. of 
Madura. Lat. 10° 25', long. 77° 34'. 


BAL6tRA, id the Rajpoot state of Jond- 
pore, a t^wn on the route from Balmer to the 
city of Joudpore, and 62 miles S.W. of the 
latter. It is situate on the right hank of the 
Loonee, and on the high road from Joudpore 
to Dwarka, a celebrat^ place of pilgrimage 
at the western extremity of Guzerat. There 
is, consequently, a great tboroughfiare of pil- 
grims and other devotees, and of those requisite 
to miDister to their wants ; so that the bazaar 
is crowded with passengers, and filled with 
goods of various kinds. The town is supplied 
with good water from 125 wells, lined with 
masonry. The population oonsists of 6,750 
Hindoos and 525 Mussulmans. Lat. 25° 52', 
long. 72° 21'. 

BALOUN . — A river risiug in lat. 26° 4T, 
long. 86° 22', in the Terai or marshy lands at 
the base of the Sub-Himalaya range. At the 
distance of eight miles from its source, it flows 
over the northern bonndaiy of the British dis- 
trict of Tirhoot, and bolding a course southerly 
for sixty miles, falls into the Gogaiee in lat. 
25° 5(y. long. 86° 16'. 

BALOWAL, in the Sungurh district of the 
Daraaun division of the Punjab, a town 60 
miles N. of Dera Ghazee Khan, 70 miles S.W. 
of the town of Dera Ismael Khan. Lat. 30° 53', 
long. 70° 31'. 

BALUMBA, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the north- 
eastern quarter of the district of Hallar, and 
eight miles from the coast of the Gulf of Cutch. 
Distance from Ahmedabad, W., 139 miles; 
Baroda, W., 180. Lat. 22° 42', long. 70° 30'. 

BALTJNG. — A town of Bonei, one of ihe 
I petty native states on tlie south-west frontier 
of Bengal, under the political superintendence 
of the government of India, distant N.E, from 
Sambulpoor 50 miles. Lat. 21° 42', long. 
84° 46'. 

BALWA. — See Bautwa. 

BALZORA , or B ALCHORAH, in the ter- 
ritory of Oude, a fort and trading station near 
the northern frontier, towards Nepal. For 
two months every summer a mart w held at 
Balzora, the mountaineers bringiogtheir native 
products to exchange for the wares of the 
plains. Distant N. from Lucknow 120 miles. 
Lat. 28° 34', long. 81° 12'. 

BAMANWALA, or BUNYAWALA.— A 
village, with a Hindoo temple, in the British 
district of Dehra Doon. Here was one of the 
stations for the serieE of small triangle^ in the 
great trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya. 
Elevation above the sea 2,220 feet. Lat. 
80° 19', long. 78° 1'. 

BAMBHOLA, or BOMBOLA, in the native 
state of Kishengorh, in Rajpootana, a town on 
i the route from Agra to Nusseerabad, 196 miles 
! S.W, of fonner, 28 N.E. of latter. It has a 
bazaar, and water is abundant. Lat. 26° 27', 
long. 75° 12'. 
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BAMBHOBA, or BHANIBOBA, in Boa- 
aaliir, a fori in i^e distriei of Ohooaz% on a 
loify snnimit rising about two miles norUi of 
tlie xiglii bank of Ine Pabnr. XSevation above 
tibe sea 9,844 feet ' SI* 14', long. 77* SO'. 

BAHINaOLAH, in the Bririah district of 
IMn^pore, lijot-gov. of Bengal, a town 36 
mileB S.W. from Diniyepoxe, IS miles N.B. of 
Maldah. Lai. 2S* r, long. 88* 21'. 

BAMNEE. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the llisam, distant E. from Janlnab 
49 miles. Lat 19* 47, kmg. 76* 41'. 

BAMO MYO, in Burmah, a town sitaated 
on the left or eastern bank of the liawaddy 
river, 174 miles K.E. of Ava. Lat 24* 14, 
long. 97*. 

BAMOUBLT, or BAMBOLEE, in the 
Bagpoot state of Alwnr, a village on the loote 
£pom Mnttra to the town of A^lwor, and 12 
miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 27* 29', long. 
76* 48'. 

BAMOUBI, or BUMBOUREE, in tiie 
British district of Pillibheet, Ueiit.-gov. of the 
K.W. Frovinoea, a police and tradmg station 
on the route from Bareilly to Almora, and 42 
milee south of the latter. It is situate near 
the bank of the Gonls, or Bullea, which 
hero passes from the mountains to the plain 
hymn extensive ravine. The road, though a 
mnch-fireouented channel of oommnnicalion 
between me district of Kumaon and the plains, 
is; according to Heber, so difficult as not to be 
passable for horses accustomed only to the 
phun. Bamouri has an elevation above the 
sea of upwards of 1,700 feet. Lat. 29* 13', 
long. 79* 35'. 

BAMRA. — See Bovbba. 

BAMSARU, in Gorwhal, a pass over a 
mountain proceeding from the cluster of the 
Jnmnotri peaks, separating the Ganges from 
the Jumna. Its summit enters within the 
limit of perpetual congelation, as a British 
party, which crossed it at the end of August, 
found it then covered with deep snow. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 15,447 feet. Lat. 30* 56', 
long. 78* 36'. 

BAMUNGAON. — A town in the native I 
state of Indore, or the possessions of the 
family of Holkar, distant 8.W. from Mhow 
41 miles. Lat. 22* 6', long. 75* 20'. 

BAMXJNGAON. — ^A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Boondee, distant N.E. from Boondee 
33 miles. Lat. 25* 46', long. 76* 5'. 

BAMTJNHATEE.— A town of Mohur- 
bunge, one of the petty native states on the 
south-west frontier of jj^ngal, under the poli- 
tical superintendence bf the government of 
India. Distant W. from Midnapore 80 miles. 
Lat. 22* 16', long. 86* 10'. 

BAMDNWAS, in the Rajpoot state of Jey- 
pore, a town on the route from Agra to Nus- 
serabad, 102 miles S.W. of former, 318 N.E. 
of lati^. It is of considemble sixe, has a 
hajEaar, and water and supplies, except fire- 


wood, are abondaiit. LiO;. 26* 84'. long. 
76* 37. 

BAKAAR, an offiwt of tlie Brahiii^pootn 
river, leaving the ptreni atraam o pporite tiie 
town of Jnnuilpoor, in lat 24* 51', lo^. 90* 4', 
and flowing in a soulherly dirM^ion for 120 
milee^ to lat 23* 37, Icmg. 90* 81', where it 
foils into the Dufosseree river, about seven 
miles above its junctiim with the Megna. 

BAKAGAKPILLT, in the British district 
of Cudd^iah, prestden^ of Madras, a town 
on the route frm Bellaxy to Guntoor, 90 utilfiB 
EL of the litnmer. Lat 15* 19', long. 78* 17. 

BAKAIRA. — A town of RMpootaiut in 
the native state of Oodeypoor, dutani N.E. 
from Oodeypoor 88 miles. Lat 25* 30', long. 
74* 45'. 

BANAPOOB — A town in the territoijr of 
Nagpore, distant N.E. from Nagpore 92 miles. 
Lat 22* 10', long. 78“ 14'. 

BAN AS (Eastanl — A river of BijpootiUB^ 
rising on the w estern frontier of Mewar, amidst 
a cluster of summits of the AxmvuUi noge, five 
miles S. W. of the station or encamping-groniid 
of Saimnr, and in lat 24* 47, long. 73* 28'. 
The word is si^ificaiit in Sanscrit, and means 
" Hope of the forest ;** having been, aocordiog 
to the local legend, originally the name of a 
■** chaste shepherdess, who, while di^portiiig in 
the waters of this natural fountain, espied to 
her horror an intruder gazing on her charms,** 
and piaying for aid to ^e guardian divinity of 
the place, was metamorphoi^ into the stream. 
Holding its course through Mewar for 120 
miles, it is joined by the river Beris, or Berach. 
Having received the Bens on the right, and a 
few miles bbyond that confluence the ]l^taseri 
on the left, it continues its north-easterly 
course, receiving on the left the river of 
Ajmer, and subsequently several torrents 
flowing from the territory of Jejrpore in the 
rainy season. At tiie town of Tonl^ and about 
235 miles from its source, its direction changes, 
first to south-east, and sweeping round the 
hills in which are situate the stronghold ot 
Kintiunbor, it fiiUs into the Chumbful, in lat. 
25* 54', long. 76* dff, after a total oourae of 
about 320 miles. The routs of toe British 
army under Monson, flying before Hcdkar, in 
1804, lay across the river in tills part of its 
course ; and on the 22nd of August the straani 
was BO swollen from flood as to be for two days 
impassable for the army. 

BANASA, in Gurwhal, a viDsge in the val- 
ley of the Jumna, and seven miles below the 
source of that river. It is sitaato on the left 
bank of the Jumna, at the confluence of the 
Banasa tcuvent, and on a nataral ledge of rock, 
a series of which, in that part of tiie valley, 
rise over each other on the side of the moun- 
tain. The site is picturesque and sublime in 
the highest degree. The Banasa is at the con- 
fluence alwut two-tliirds the size of the Jumna. 
In 1816, half the vUlsj^ of Banasa was over- 
whelmed and destroyed by the foil of a preci- 
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pioe. In the vianlty sre mxmeraoM thermal 
BpringB, the waters of which are too hot to 
be borne bj the touch. Lai. 30** 56', long. 

78" 27'. 

BANAWARAM, in the territoiy of Mysore, 
A town situate in a hne ofien country on the 
side of a huge tank, which, when visited by 
Buchanan, was dry. After various vicismtudes, 
it was, in 1694, taken in a night assault by 
Chika Beo, rajah of Mysore. Hyder Ali, in 
establkhing his aBcendantry over the posterity 
of that prince, made himself master of Bana- 
waram in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. At the time of his making this 
acquisitiou, it is said there were aliout two 
thousand houses in the place, but most of the 
inhabitants were remov^, with those of five 
other towns, to Nagapuri, which Hyder had 
leoently founded in the vicinity. Tlie new 
town, however, being found extremely un- 
healthy, the surviving inhabitants, who had 
been drawm from Banawaram, were allowed to 
return home. Distance from Seringapatain, 
N.W., 76 miles; Banjralore, N.W., 100; 
Madras, W., 280. Lat. 24', long. 76° 13'. 

BANCA jfii EER, — A tow'n in the native 
state of Gwalior, or territoiy of the Scindia 
fiunilj, distant S.W. from Mhow 40 miles. 
XiaL 22" ISr, Icng. 75" 14'. 

BANCXXIRAH, a British district within 
the territories subject to the lieuk-gov. of lien- 
gal, and having its name in ixinimon with its 
pruici|)al place. It is also called West Burd- 
wan. It is bounded on the north by the 
British district Beerbhoom, on the ctast by the 
British district Burdwan, on the south by the 
British district Midnapore, and on the west by 
the British districts Pooralia and Pachete. It 
lies between lat. 22° SJf — 23® 46*, long. 87" — 
87° 39' ; is 60 miles in length from N. to S., and 
42 in breadth. Ilie area is 1,476 square miles. 
It is generally a level tract, yet with gentle 
undulations, and inclining gradually towa^s tiie 
south-east, tlie streams all flowing in that direc- 
tion . A mong these may be mentioned the H ad jee 
and the Damoodab. I^th sireauis are navigable 
for alxiui ten weeks during the periodical rains 
of autumn, and are then the channels for the 
convev'ance of iton and coal to Calcatta and 
its vicinity. The communication, however, 
though quick, is precarious and difficult, and 
w ill shortly be supersedbd by a branch from 
the Calcutta railway, diverging from the main 
line in the vicinity of Burdwan, and proceed- 
ing to Hane<?gunje. The Dalldsore, flowing 
from the British district Pachete, crosses the 
western Wundary of Banooorah, and flowing 
by thfc^ town of that name, holds through the 
diKtrict a course in a direction easterly, or 
Koath-e:iiftcrly, for forty-five miles, to a point 
where it f»a*i!sea the eastern frontier into the 
British distri(*i Burdwan. The {lopulaiion is 
Ftaloi at 480,000. Bajicoorah contains some 
MuFKuliiians, but the great majority are Brah- 
lam.sta, divided into numerous castes and 
ciaises. This district was formerly part of 


Burdwan. The northern part was obtained by 
the Britiah frum Meer Cossim, in 1760, the 
cession being confirmed by Shah Alum in 1765, 
at which time the southern part was also 
acquired fixxm the last-named authority. 

BANCOORAH. — A town, the principal 
place of the district of the same name, on the 
route from Calcutta to Benares, 101 miles 
N. W. of the former, and 827 S.E, of the latter. 
It is situate ou the left bank of the river 
Dalkisore, has a bazaar and a spacious public 
bu’Ming for the accommodation of travellers. 
Ihstant S.W. from Berhampore 115 miles. 
Lat. 23" 14', long, 87" O'. 

BAND. — A town of Bundlecund, in the 
native state of Tehree, distant EL from Tehree 
15 miles. Lat. 24° 44', long. 79° 8'. 

BANDA. — A British district in Bundle- 
Icund, under the lieut.-gov. of the N-W. Pro- 
vinces, named from its princijxal place. It is 
bounded on the north by the British district 
E'uttehpoor; on the j)orth-e<*i8t by the British 
districts Futtehpoor and Allahabad ; on the 
south-east by the territory of Rewah ; on the 
south and south-west by some of the petty 
native states of Bundlecund ; and on the west 
and north-west by the British district of 
Humeerpixir. It lies between lat. 24° 53' — 
25" 54', long. 80° 3' — 81° 35', and has an area 
of 2,878 square miles. The rivers which liound 
or intersect the district are the Jumna, tlie 
Cane or Keyn, the llunj or Baghin, and the 
Pysunnee. Tlie climate is productive of ague 
to Europeans, who sometimes can be freed 
from its attacks only by removal to purer air ; 
hut the natives enjoy at least the usual average 
of health. The black soil of the plains is noted 
for fertility, producing in great abundance and 
perfection wheat, barley', maize, millet of various 
sorts, and pulse. Sugar also, and indigo, lU'C 
successfully cultivated ; but of cominertnal crops 
by far the most irnptirtaiit is cotton, for which 
the district is bo col(;brated that the produce in 
distinguished in coriirnerfxj by the prefix td its 
name. It is mostly exporti'xl in its raw state 
byway of Calj>ec and Ohilatara, on tlie Jumna, 
there being scarcely any manufactun.;, except 
of coarse cloth, dj^ed red with a colour obtained 
firom the root of a plant called al (Morinda 
multiflora). The population is officially stated 
to be 743,872. Tlie towns and vilhiges are 
classed as follows ; Nuinlier containing less than 
1,000 inhabitants, 948 ; more than 1,000 and 
loss than 5,000, 192 ; more than 10,000 and 
leas than 50,000, one ; making a total of 1,143. 
Under the recent rev enu e-set tlemcnt of the 
North- West Provinceis, the government de- 
mand on the lands of this district has been fixed 
for a term of years, and is not liable to be 
increased until the year 1874. 

Possession of the tract comprised within this 
district appears to have l>een much contested in 
the struggles for dominion in Hindostan. In 
1023 ELalleenjur was in vain besieged by Mah- 
moud of Ghizni ; but in 1196 it was taken by 
Kotb-ood-deen, an officer of Mohammed Sultan 
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of Ghor. It seems to have been puiianj re- 
tained by the Patans, when most other parts of 
the possessions of Delhi had submitted to Baber, 
or his son Humaion ; as the latter besi^ed 
Kalleenjur in 1532 without success. Its rajah 
probably aimed at independence ; as in 1545 
he defended Kalleenjur against Humaion’s 
Patau rival, the renowned Shir 8bah, who suc- 
ceeded in taking- it, though mortally wounded ' 
in the attack ; breathing his last at the moment 
of its capture. About 1735 the rajah of thisj 
part of Bundlecund transferred it by will to 
Bajee Rao, the Peishwa ; and by the treaty 
of Baaseiii in 1802, and the supplementary 
treaty of 1803, it was ceded to the £ast-India 
Company. 

BANDA, the principal town of the district 
of the same name, is situate on the right side 
of the river Cane, or Keyn, which here is 
described as having steep banks, sandy bottom, 
and usual depth of water from November to 
June from one and a half to two feet. The 
town is of considerable size, but straggling and 
ill built ; the houses being of mud, though 
there is abundance of excellent building-stone 
procurable. The habitation of the nawaub, or 
titular prince of the place, is an exception ; 
being at the time of Jacquemont’s visit, in 
1830, new, spacious, and built with solidity ; 
but in rile taste, partly Indian, partly Euro- 
pean ; wretchedly furnished, and having a pro- 
fusion of gross sculptures. This nominal prince 
has, however, an annual income equal to 
40,000Z., which his father, the late nawaub, is 
said to have expended in conviviality and 
genial enjoyment. This provision is secured 
to the family by an engagement with the East- 
India Company, concluded in 1812. In lieu 
of the military force maintained by his father, 
the present rajah has been allow^ to retain 
only a suitable retinue. In a commercial point 
of view, Banda is considered a thriving place, 
being a great mart fur cotton. The population 
amounted in 1847 to 33,464. Distant S.W. 
from Allahabad 95 miles; N.W. from Calcutta 
560 ; S.E. from Agra 390. Lat. 25'’ 28', long. 
80° 23'. 

BANDA CHHOTA, or BANDA THE 
LESS, in the British district of Banda, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route jfrom the town of Banda to J^wa, six 
miles S. of the former. Lat 25® 24', long. 
80° 25'. 

BAND AIR. — A range of hills to the north- 
ward of the valley of tlie Nerbudda, com- 
mencing about lat. 24® 30', long. 80® 48', in a 
south-westerly direction. Its termination does 
not appear to be very precisely ascertained. 
The formation of the range is, according to 
Franklin, altogether of sandstone, horizontally 
stratified. 

BANDAJAN.^ — A pass over the range of 
the Himalaya, forming the southern boondaiy 
of Koonawar. It consists of gneiss, and is 
covered with perennial snow, which extends in 
an unbroken sheet to the river Bipun, a depth 
K 


of 1,200 feet. Hie smmnii of the pass is 14,854 
feet al>ove the sea. Lat. 31® 22f, long. 78® 4*. 

BANDE. — A town in the native slate ol 
Sawunt Wairee, under the adminisfararion and 
control of the govomment of Bombay, distant 
E. from Vingorla 15 milea LaL 15® 49', long. 
73® 56'. 

BANDERPOOB, in the Brittsh district of 
Fnttehpoor, lienk-gov. of the N.W. Provinoes^ 
a town on the right bank of the Ganges, 869 
miles from Calcutta by the river; 61 miles 
above Allahabad ; 32 miles S.E. of the town 
of Fnttehpoor. Lat. 25® 48', long. 81® 18'. 

BANDHTJA HASNPOOR, in the district 
of Sultanpoor, t er r itory of Onde, a village with 
a fort 78 miles S.E. of Lucknow. Lat. 26® Ifi*, 
long. 82° 4'. 

BANDOOGURH, in the territory of Rewa, 
in Baghelcnnd, a fortified post near the south- 
west frontier, and 60 miles S. of the town of 
Rewah. Lat. 23® 4V, long. 81® 6'. 

BAN DORA. — A town of the island of Sal- 
actic, situate at the southern point, where the 
island is connected witli that of Bomljay by the 
causeway and arched stone bridge constructed 
by the local government from funds principally 
contributed by the Par»ee merchant Sir Jara- 
setjee Jejeebhoy. Distant N. of Boml>ay fesrt 
nine miles. L^ 19® 1', long. 72® 55'. 

BANDRA, in the Ra]|>oot state of Jemd- 
pore, a village two miles N, of the route from 
Baimer tr> the town of Joudpore, and 10 miles 
N.E. of the former place, it contains 150 
houses. Lat. 25® 52', long. 71® 28'. 

BANGA BAZAR, in the British district of 
Silhet, lienk-goT. of Bengal, a tiwn 22 miles 
W. of Silchar, and 41 miles ^ of Siiijet- Lat, 
24® 50', long. 92“ SO. 

BANGALORE^ in the territory of Mysore, 
a town, the principal place of the district of 
the same name, and ^e chief st^ition of the 
British military fore© in the territory, is situate 
on a high ridge of primary formation, the rock 
being generally granite or gneiss. The fort, 
of an oval gpround-plan, oon-structed of strong 
masonry, with round towers and powerful cava- 
liers, was nearly dismantled by Tippoo Sultan, 
on bis finding it incapable of resisting the 
assault of a British army ; but in 1 802 it was 
put in thorough repair by Purneah, the minister 
of the rajah of Mysore. 'The town is tolerably 
well built, has a good bazaar, and is inclosed 
by a wall, a ditch, and a broad fence of thorns 
and bamboos. The prtssent imp^^rtance of the 
place results from its being the locality of the 
great British military establishTneoifoT the terri- 
toiy of Mysore. The cantonment, on an elevated 
ridge of ground, running longitudinally cast 
and west, and idoptng nortli and south, is nearly 
two miles and a half in length, and one mile in 
breadth. It is two miles east of the fort. Ibe 
dragoon barracks consist of eight ranges oi 
buildings, parallel to each other, and one hun- 
dred and twenty -six feet apart, each extending 
two hundred and twenty four feet in length, 
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iorlT-ttam in IweadliL and Mug twelve in Britidi tarmj ocymiBaiided ly Lord ComwaniB. 

idl tiled, aleA biiiH of bf&k, and tlie Dietanoe direei from SeringaMtam, N.S., 71 
wMa jncjoaed hw a wall of aune m ate ri a l, mika ; Mangalore^ XL, 1&5 ; Bellary, Sw, 15{> ; 
niiie Smi Idgfr* The Smopean infriitry bar- Madras W., 185. Ln^ 12* 58', long. 77* 38'. 
mdn aro anffident for ei^t hundred men. BAN 6 AOK, in the Britiah diatrict of Shah- 
The nattre troopa lire in hnta ; the oflken in jehanpoor, lieai.-gor. of the N. W. Prorinoea, 
defaMfoed hmigaloara or lodges the oomponnda » town 29 milea S.W. from Sbahjehanpoor, 18 
or in c l oa nroa ol which are aeparated from each milea N. of Fnrmckabad. Lai. 27* 89', long, 
otimr hjliedgeB of aloea or enphorhia ; and the 70 * 33 '^ 

pofcriy U priay BANGAON. in the Britidi district of 

iOMiiMrf ntsyns gww . d^tfid Bont-go.. of BengiJ. . town on tho 

simwrsnM to the es ntonme i^ striking^ ron- 1 ,,^ Oslcntta to Jesaore, SSt miles K.E. 
tmstodw Admliy. sspertof ^ sniroonding ^ ^ gg. ^ 

oa nntn r . The gardena ncodnoe the nanal rege- ^ ^ ^ . „ . .V^ . 

tiAlss^Smo^ia gt£rt lOmndsnot^ sad the ®ANGAKAH. one rf ^ mmeroos oo&U 
|s«dMts «f tbe liotrergsiden sm imnsiksU, ^ Ganges disda^ito wmtOT into 

^^d, ririd. and Water is good the Bay of Bengal. Lat 21 IW.long.S# 42'. 

and abundant there beiim e^t lam tanka in BANG!ESBMOW, in tbe territofy of Onde, 

and aboad the plaee^ bewdea aereral of amaUer a town on the ronte from Lucknow to Nana- 
dimeMMam. Bat^jalotn m^ be oonridered one mow Ghat, 48 milea W. of the former, four XL 
of tfoe *>**»*^^ in India, being cool and of the left bank of the Gmngea. IHatant N. 
plooaaBi t h iwi ^h ont the greater part of the from Oawnpore, by Nanamow Ghat, 47 milea. 
jaar. Tlie aan ia general^ powerfbl ; but in Lai. 26* 5^ , long. 80* 16'. 
tha Aade and in the Miae it ia ahraja oooL BANGHEYA.—A town in the natireatate 
Bngdoia^ from time immemoria], waa a of Nepal, diatant N. W, from Khatmandoo 230 
pbeaof mg^ortaaee ; bnt the foundation of the milaa Lat. 28* 55', hmg. 81* 46". 

isgoonatiy. iHns ptohahfy in the rixtoenth “ **"J^*'*^ 


eantnry, bad left bia natire rillage to avmd ^ 
the tynmij of the wadeyar of that places and 


from a aonroe which, though aa yet 
d, ia probably in about lat. 27* 48', 


Bai^^tioreu 


i a few milea to the north of W- 82* 55'. It iakea a aoatherly oonrae, 
Oe of a «»>«“ *•*« mwthom bimtaer ol the British dis- 


faMrhs added that rfTinrrior. and his first G®™*!*'*®. tfcrongb which H ooDticuea 

esidoit was the oonqoest of this place, where, ^ t-on^-th^ T” 

Sfad at SasoadRMg; hie fimuly anhaeqiiently to the kft ai* rf ^ letter ,.*‘"*1!^^ 

eseeted farttemsT^engatore, With nSW poi- beMytt® greater of ^ two; and banco tee 
- - united atream often beara the name of Ban- 


wa% howe v er , wreated froai them by 


Beaj ap m e. Somewliat later we find H ennme- 


Below the oonflnenoe the united 


ntedammiw thejaidiinB of Shalnee. fiUher of M a channel a hundred yardo wide, 

SewjJTtilf fiJSTthe m 23^ away; w^ » conaidei^e of wider,j^y 

aad at aa eaity period of bia caieer in the f«^We even m the dry aeaaon. Above ^ 
•mvMef timBemmatate. tiiatadventiTO confluence "be Bangnnga la navigable, and a 
aeena to bnve^SM raS^Umoe ther^ It ooMdcrable quantity of timber is floated down 
mmean to have passed into the paeaeanon of ^ ^ 

Venecjee^ one of the eons of Shahjee ; but he BANGIJNGA, a river rinng near the north- 
having oecopaed Tbajore, deemed Bangalore western frontier of the Bajpoot at^ of Jey- 
too diatant, especially under the cirgmnatancea poor. For a oonaiderable distance it ia merely 


of the to be m&u He aecordingly, in a channel for water in the rainy aeaaon, and 

1687, enteted into a baigain for ita aaie to quite diy at other times. At Mannpoor, 
Cfoidt Beos, of Myaore, Ibr three laca of eighty miles from its aawcee, it ia deacribed by 
rn peea ; bat befiwn it ernild be completed, Boik^ after the commencement of the rainy 
Faaiw JOrna, omimander of the Ibme of aeaaon in Angnst, with a channel 600 yardi 
Avraaganbe, marched upon the place, and ea- wide, and nearly dry. Forty miles lower 
tered it afan^ withovt raaistaiioe. This event, down, the same traveller, a lew days later, 
however, bad no other leralt than to transfer lonnd h, alter heavy raii^ fordable few camels, 
tbe stmiilated price from one vender to ano- Twenty miles beyond this point it ia joined by 
tiler ; war tiiat general, not eoveting thej)^ the tenrent Gumbeer, and thence is called 
amaion, fimnediSidy defiveced it over to Chick generally by the latter name. Thirty-three 
Bao^ on payment of tim three laca. In 1758, milea to the east of the junction, and 173 from 
Hnajer^ ^ powerfid miniater of the raji^ Ha source, it is eroaae d on the ronte from Agra 
e a aae d Bangtiofu to be granted, as a jagbire to Gwalior, and even at that point has only a 
or fiel^ to liyder Afi, afterwarda nanrper of small xiU (d clear water in the dry aeaaon ; oat 
Hyaof^ who greatly enkrged and strength- its aandy bed, 180 yards wide, indicates that 
ened ‘he fer^ whkh, in 1760, on his expnfion the body of water may be considerable during 
frnm tiaringafaitam, served aa his refnm from the rains. Its final discharge is into the 
dmti'notiou. In 1791 it was* stormed by a Jumna, on tbe right aide, in lat. 27% long. 
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78"* 82^ ; the total length of funnel being 
about 220^ milee. It u sometimes called the 
Ootunguo. 

BANGURSIB, in the Eajpooi state of 
Jessulmer, a Tilia^ on the route from Baha* 
wulpoor to Bap, and 120 miles 8.E. of the 
former. Bangursir is in lat. 27° 5^, long. 
72° 34\ 

BANIA CHUNG, in the British district of 
Silhet. lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 83 miles 
N.E. from Dacca, and 40 miles S.W. of Silhet. 
Lat. 24° 82^, long. 91° 22'. 

BANIHAL, in the Northern Punjab, is a 
pass over the mountains of the same name, 
funding Kashmir on the south. The ascent 
is much more considerable on the southern 
Uian on the ncwrthem side, where it descends 
into Kashmir, which oountiy has a greater 
elevation than that part of the Punjab lying to 
the south. Though by no means the highest, 
being but 8,500 feet above the sea, it is one of 
the most difficult passes into Kashmir, and is 
seldom attempted with horses, though Vigne 
passed it in that way. Forster entered Kash* 
mir on foot through this pass. The pergunnah, 
w district, also bears the name of Banihal. 
Lat. 33° 21', long. 75° 20'. 

BANKKE. — A town in the territory of 
Code, distant N.E. from Lucknow 93 nules. 
Lat. 28° 4', long. 81° 43'. 

BANKOTE, in the British district of Rut- : 
nagherry, preridency of Bombay, a town with 
a small haven at the mouth of the river Savi- 
tree. Fort Victoria, situate on a high barren 
bill of red colour, is on the south side of the 
entrance. ' On the north side is Harissa Hill. | 
The anchorage is in five fathoms low water, 
abreast of the fort. Bank ole is 68 miles S. of ! 
Bombay. Lat. 17° 58', long. 73° 8'. 

BANKY, one of the native mehals in the 
district of Cuttack, lieuk-gov. of Bengal, paying 
an annual tribute of L162 rupees to the^ 
British government. Its centre is in lat. 
20° 18', long. 86° 35'. 

BANMOWTEE, or BXJROTI, in the 
British district of Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Meerut to Mutt^ and 39 miles N.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 27° 69', long. 77“ 65'. 

BANNAWASSI, in North Cani^ within 
the territory subject to the preridency of 
Madras, a town once of much celebrity, but 
subsequently greatly decayed. Here is a 
temple of Siva or Mabadeva, which had for- 
merly very large endowments, and although a 
very mean building, was kept in good repair 
and very much frequented. Distance (direct) 
from Soonda, S.E., 20 miles ; from Bombay, 
S.E., 340 ; Madias, N.W., 370. Lat. 14° 33', 
long. 76° 6'. 

BANOULI. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N. from 
Hyderabad 109 miles. Lat. 18° 60', long. 
78° 6'. 


BAN^ in the Britiali district cl Kumaon, 
lieut.>gov. of the N.W. Provinces, w village 
on the ronte from Almora to Petovagarh, and 
43 miles N.E. of the lomier, Lat. 29° 40', 
long. 80° 13'. 

BANSDA, or BAUNSDA* — A petty 
native state, under the political superintend- 
ence of the government of Bontlmy. It is 
bounded on the west and north by the British 
collectorate of Surat; on the east by the 
Daung ; and on the south by the native state 
of Dhurrumpore. It extends frmn lat. 20° 35' 
to 21°, long. 73° S' to 73° 28', and contains an 
area of 326 square nuhei^ and a population of 
24,050. During the mmority ^ the young 
chief, the management of tiie district was 
assumed by the government, and under 

its anapioes oonsiderable improvement has 
taken place, both in regard to the increase of 
revenue and the diminntioo oi crime. The 
British officer in charge was also awuduous in 
training the young rajah to such habits of 
business as might fit him for the admiaisi ation 
of his affibirs, when it riumld become expt:<lient 
to intrust it to him. The present amount of 
revenue is 47,000 rupees, or 4,7001. per annum, 
subject to the deduction of 7801. per aunum 
for chonth, or tribute, to the Brit^ govern- 
ment, which was txluisferTed to it by the 
Peishwa in 1802, under the treaty of Bassein. 
A small military force is kept at the cost of 
the chief, but it is not miperintended or con- 
trolled as to discipline by the BriUsh govern- 
ment. The town of Bansda, distant from 
Surat, S.E., 45 milea, is in lat. 22° 44', long. 
73° 25'. 

BANSEE, or BANGSI, in the British dis- 
trict of Gomckpoce, fieuk-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town the pripcipal place of the 
pergunnah of the same name, is situate on the 
river Raptee, having there a channel 200 yards 
wide, with low buks, inundated to great 
extent during the rainy season. It 1^ a 
market, and 600 boii8e% and aUowing six per- 
sons to each, the popubitioo may conseqnenUy 
be estimated at 3,600. Distant N. from 
Benares 130 milea, N.S. from Allahabad 136. 
Lat. 27° r, long. 82° 58'. 

BANSEE, in the British district of Allaha- 
bad, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Provinces^ a town 
23 miles S. of Allahabad, 51 miles E. of 
Mirzapoor. Lat. 25° 4', kwng. 81° 50'. 

BANSKERA. — See Baobhkxba. 

BANSRORE, or BYNSRORE, in the ter- 
ritory of Kota, in Rajpootana, a fort situate 
[in the angle of confluence where the river 
I Bhamuni falls into the ChnmbnL Its rite is 
I the summit of a great ro<A, from 300 to 700 
feet above the avera^ height of the surfiice of 
the water in the river, whidti is here 500 yards 
wide, and even in the dry season forty feet 
deep. The stream is very rapid and violent, 
there being a fall of between thirty and forty 
feet above the fort, and another of equal depth 
I below. The base of the rock is wariied on all 
67 
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sides except tbe. north, and ie there only having siioceoded in making his eflca]>e on the 
accessible ; bat the rock has been artificially way to Bombay. In 1835, a large balance 
scarped. The fort, however, could without was due to the British government for tribute, 
much difficulty be reduced by shells ; and even nearly the whole of the revenues of the country 
before the intxoduction of artillery, was taken having been expended by the chief and his 
by Alanddin, the Patan sovereign of Delhi, minister in wasteful extravagance and shame- 
who reigned from 1295 to 1316. Distant less debauchery. The reiterated exhortations 
direct from Kota, S. W., 22 miles ; from Oojein, of the British agent for a reform of the ad- 


N., 127. Lat. 24" 68', long. 76" 36'. 


ministration had been wholly disregarded. 


Ti A TLTctTTT A xxTXTr Ax * TT 3 Tj 1 Stroog remoDstrances on the part of the British 
BANSWADDY.-A town ,d government were made, and the consequences 

or dominions of the Nizam, distent N.W. from - i, * r n , 

X^at. IS" 23', long. must follow perseverance m the reck- 


H;^dei^ 81 miles. xo .oog. pursued by the rawul and his 

minister, distinctly pointed out. Some effect 
BAN SW ABBA. — A petty Rajpoot state in was thereby produced ; part of the arrears of 
the western quarter of Malwa, bordering on tribute were paid r, the iiiinisteT was dismissed, 
the province of Guzerat, and politically under and an arrangement was made with the rajah, 
the Governor-General. It is bounde<i on the of Pertaubghur for co-operation in the sup- 
north by Dongurpoor and (.k>deypoor, or pressiori of plunderers. The career of the 
Mewar ; on the north-east and east by Per- prince whose misconduct had given rise to the 
tanbgurh ; on the Boxilb by the dominions of evils thus sought to he abated, was not long 
Holkar and Jabooa ; and on the west by the protnicted ; and his death rtiised the question, 
Rewa Gaunta. It extends from lat. 23"^ iO' to often productive of confuaion in Oriental states, 
23" 48', and from long. 74" 2 to 74 41' ; it is of the right to the succession. He leB no 
about forty-five miles in length from north to direct male heirs ; and females in Rajpoot 
south, and thirty-three in breadth from east to stetes have no claim to succeed. The difficulty, 
west, and has an area of 1,440 square miles, however, was hapjdly got over without dis- 
The population may be assumed at 14^,000. turl>ance. The rlt.clH v ere called together, 
The ruling family of this petty state is a branch with the panotitm of the political agent, and 
of that of Oodeypore. It wtis dependent on procceiu-d in conformity with usage, as was 
the empire of Delhi until the ascendancy of the e: =’ 'r"! > 0 * 1 , to an t lection. The rtwuifc was 
Mahrattaa, by whom it was fearfully op nressed. tin instelution •}' Bahadoor Singh, a member 
In 1812 the ruler of this principality made I of the family, w ho it appeared had in all 
overtiares to the British government, and sent j respects the bent claim. Tlie tributary 
an agent to Baroda with the draft of .a treaty, | '^hakuors of th-is pi.de are thiriy-threo in 
offering to become tilbutary, on condition ofjnwm])or. ard tbeo. forces, wiU. those of the 
the expulsion of the Mahrattaa; but it was-itato, armoint fu al o.it 5'25, inclusivo of the 
not till 1818 that a treaty was concluded. c.^tehb hnsent. The pnietice of 

With the treaty thus negotiatetl the o.hief was su Pim' h7i.r. be n n ccully abuiiahc!^! in Bans- 
diasatisfied, and alxjut two months afterwards cm 

it w»8 replaced by another. Moat of tlid ,, ^^s.,VA HK.-t. ..i Itu- rouUs from Mhow 
wUcles retina, the existing treaty are of ibe ,,, N.W.of the former, 08 

nsred character; but tp advice ot the UnliBh p, ,, ,, pri.ieipai place 

government was to_ be f ollowed m seUl.ng the If j,.,, „ ,, 

afiaire oi the prrecipahty ; the I.nlnb govero- 

ment was not only to defend the country from | „, ,, in- 

.f ?• j’ I el:, sin,- a eensiden.hie area: much, however, 

afford to the chief a, dre reducing Ins retractoryl.f 

connections ami relatioriH to obedmuco Jiu- , 'i'hc ,.a!ac.-. 01 resilience of the 

chief rtipnUted to pay tnbute to the Bnt.rh turreted, battlo- 

government. In 1829 Spears pro-L,,,.^,,.^,. i.„is,,i,:f,. -.n a nsing ground over- 

eeeded to Itoswarra to effect certain necc^:rry j,,,,,,i , ^ hkutiful tank 

reforms^ re the course of which a certain officer l „ 


•»od, to an flfictinn. The rt«uifc was 
..'ilution i f I iahaduor Singh, a member 
family, v.hu it appeared had in all 
a tlie bent claim. Tlie tributary 
•s of tk-iH pi.d-e are thirty-thrt'o in 
arid tbc'i! forces, v.iU» those of thw 
ummnt fu aboat 5'25, incluHivt; of the 
p<'.>(:c«.? i;.stebb, Jiment. The pnictice of 
iiar. bo'-n rfceull’. abuiishcid in Bans* 


I ' N*S>VA HKA, ui' the route fwm Mhow 
l>«efia, 123 miloc! N,\V. (.>f the former, 178 
it:, uf (,ne latlcr, a town the principal place 
thi; Hnuvll lhi;p(' .i. t-, .«'( te of the tiaino name. 

situate eigh'. n tu-i west of the kdfc bank 
the. ■•iver an»i has a .ramj^iart in- 

a c<.'I^£■■idur;d.^io area : much, however, 
{be iii'*k*Ke<i .qiaco being occupied by 
! gardeuf?. The or residence of the 

jiavvu? ft;' chief, h- a large, turreted, battle- 
jT'e-ribnl 'oudilieg, '-n a rislrig ground over- 
; tnckitm the town, and near a t>eaufciful tank 


reiorm^ m tue cou.«e ui wuieo n certain onu er ,^crhnng with troc^, access to the water being 
of police was disniis^d After repeatedly ^ 

importuning the offices of the Bnti.sh the town are some linnd^me Hindoo 

agent, which that functionarv deemed ,t u.,,,,.;,., ...„a an o.vtensive hazaar. The majority 
proper to withhold, the wretch formed the „f it,.,, are Hral.n.inists, but there 

■» '* con.sid.ral.l« m.rnber of Mussulmans. 
l»lieved, Ween him and prohtable employ- irom Necmuch, 8.W., 76 

ment; and the enme was etf^ed through the Nusseialiad, 8., 200; from 

insti^ntality ofa Mahom^aneerviret. No j^.W , 91 ; from Hombay, N.E., 330; 

doub^itismid, exmted as to the p.lt of the ^ .. -^V 3 . 10 . Lat. 23* 30'. long. 

aocuscMi parties, yet they were sentenced only ^ 4 “^ 24' » «> 

to transportation ; probably becjiuse the evi 
dence against them was altogether circum 


BANl’BE, in the district of Bainswani, 


Btaniial. Even this lenient puniHhraent torn lory of Omlo, h towm five miles N.E. of 


principal criminal found means to elude. 


the left U'trik of tho Gauges, eight miles E. of 
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Cawnpore, S.W. of Lucknow. Butter 
cHtimates the popuhition at 5,000, of whom 
150 are Mussulmans. Lat. 26” 29 ', long. 
80” 32\ 

BAONEE, or BOWNEE, in Eundelcund, 
ajaghireor feudal possession held under the 
Eaftt-India Company. It is inclosed on all 
sidoB by the British territories, except on the 
Bouth -eastern corner, where it adjoins the 
small state of Behree, and lies between lat. 
25” 54'~26” r, long. 79” 44'^80” 1'.^ Its 
length from north to south is about fifteen 
miles, and its breadth is of similar extent. 
Its area is stated to be 127 miles, and it *‘ia 
e.stiniated to contain fifty-two villages, with a 
population of 18,800 souls, and to yield a 
revenue of one lac of rupees (10,000Z.) per 
annum.” It was originally granted about the 
middle of the last century to Ghazind din 
Khan, at one time the vizier of Aliimgir II., 
emperor of Delhi, by the J*eisbwa. The grant 
was confirmed by the British government on 
oht,iiining possession in 1802, and the Maho- 
medan descendant of the original grantee still 
liolds thejaghire. Ho resides at Calpee, and 
inaintalns fifty horse and 800 foot. In the 
large map of India published by Horsburgh, 
1627, it is denominated “Bownie of Calpie.” 

BAP, in the Kajpoot state of Jeasulmere, a 
small town close to the eastern frontier towards 
Joudpore, on the route from the town of 
Beekaneer to that of Jessulmere, and 100 
miles N.E. of the latter. Bap is in lat. 
27” 22', long. 71” 26'. 

BA .PIOO. — A town in the Eajpoot state of 
beekaneer, distant S, £. from Beekaneer 48 
miles. Lat. 27” 50', long. 74” 8'. 

iL\KA. — A small but important river of 
Afghanistan, in the province of Peshawur. It 
rises in Tirah, or the hilly tract lying Initwecn 
Siifeid Koh and the Salt Ilange. From the 
benofil-H which it confers on the country 
through vhich it flows, it has, in conformity 
with oriental feelings, beco'me an object of 
eoiuuation. The length of the river is about 
Hjxty miles. It enters the j>lain of Feahawur 
hi lat. dJV’ 53', long. 7F’ 302 The rice grown 
hi this plain is considered superior to any 
other, and so highly esteenu d, that in the 
tripartite treaty of 1838, Hunjeet Singh stipu- ’ 
lated to HU[>ply a certain ijuanlity of it yearly 
Jo Shah Bhoojah. 

IIAKA, or BAKEH, in the British district 
of Ghazeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, .Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Ohupra to 
Ghazee|x>re, 17 miles E. of the latter. It con- 
tains a population of 7,042. Lat. 25” 30', long. 
83” 51'. 

BATtABlTTTEE. — A h.H in the province of 
(hittack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, situate about 
a mile from the town of Cuttack. Jt was 
stormed in October, 1803, by a British force 
under Colonel Harcourt, and its capture w;us 
followed by the suhmisKion of the province. 
Jiat. 20" 29', long. 85 56'. 


BARA DEVI, in the hill state of Hindoor, 
a peak, ten miles south of the left bank of the 
Sutlej, of the lofty range of mountains extend- 
ing firom north-west to south-east through the 
western part of that state. On the summit is 
a small temple. Elevation above the sea 
7,003 feet. Lat. 31” IB, long. 76” 57'. 

BARAGHEE. — A town in the raj of Odei- 
poor, one of the petty states on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, distant N. from Odeipoor 
seven miles. Lat. 22” 44', long. 83” 22'. 

BARAGU I*OINT. — The southernmost 
point of land on the coast of Pegu. Lat. 
16” 44', long. 95” 30'. 

BA RAH, in the British district of Cawnpore, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Ifrovinces, a town on 
the route from the cantonment of Cawnpore to 
that of Calpee, and 26 miles N.E. of the latter. 
It has a ha^ir, iind is well supplied with w<ater. 
The road in this part of the route i.y excellent ; 
the country partially cultivated. Lat. 26” 23', 
long. 80” 6'. 

BARAH, in the British district of Allaha- 
bad, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route fr<.>m Ikvndah to MiTza]>oor, 90 
miles E. of the fonner. Lat. 25" 14', long, 
81” 49'. 

BARAH AUT, m the native state of Gur- 
whal, a town on riie right bank of the Bliage- 
rettee, as the Ganges is called in the upper 
part of its course. P>arahaut is in lat, 30” 43', 
long. 78” 29'. 

BARaHTTLLY. — A town in Hyderalmd, 
or dominions of the Niziun, distant N.W. from 
Hyderabad 111 miles. 'Lat. 18” 34', long. 
77” 23'. 

BAKAI, in the Punjab, a town situate in 
the Jetch DcK)ab, 106 miles N.W. of the town 
of Lahore. I^at. 32” 30', long. 72” 40'. 

BARAK. — A c*:>Dsiderable feeder of the 
Megna river, and an offset from the Jeeree, 
which it leaves in lat. 24” 43', long. 93' 13', 
and flowing first wesU^rly through Caidvar and 
Silhet for ninety miles, and then south-wepterly 
for no mile.s, LdLs into the Megoa in lat, 24 , 
long. 90” 59'. 

BARA LACHA PASS, in the Ponjab, a 
pass leading over the Himalaya mountains 
from the British district of Lahui, into the 
dominions of Ghclab Singh. The crown of 
the pass is about iat. 32” 44', long. 77” 3V. 

BARA LOHAKUH, iu the British district 
of .Bolundahiihur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
I*rovinces, a village on the route fi'om A)ly- 
gbur cantonment to that of Deild, and 40 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28” 22', long. 
77“ 49'. 

BARAMAHAL. — A subdivision of sou them 
India, situate within the presidency of Madras. 
Ilie tract was annexed to the dominions of 
Mysore by llydor Ali. It was ceded to the 
British in 1792 by Tippoo Sultan, under the 
treaty of Seringapatiim, aud now constitutes 
the northern portion of the British district of 
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Salem. Its centre is In lat. 12** 30', long. 
78° 20'. 

BARAMULA, in Kashmir, is a gorge in 
the mountains forming the south-western 
boundary of the valley. Through this aper- 
ture the Jhelum flows, draining the whole of 
this extensive basin. 'The town is situate on 
the west or right bank of the river, here 
crossed by a bridge of eight piers. Baramula 
is in lat. 84° 10', long. 74° 30'. 

BARAMUTTEE, in the British district of 
Poonab, presidency of Bombay, a town 55 
miles S.E. from Poonah, and 50 miles N.E. of 
Sattara. Lat. 18° 10', long. 74° 89'. 

BARANDA. — See Bubsnda Pass. 

BARASET. — ^A British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal. It is named from its 
principal place. On the north it is bounded 
by the British district of Nuddea ; on the east 
by the British district of Jesaore ; on the south 
by the Sunderbunds ; on the south-west by the 
Twenty -four Pergunnahs ; and on the west by 
the river Hooghly, separating it from the 
British district Hooghly. It lies betw'een lat. 
22° 16'— 22° 59', long. 88° 25'— 89° 22' ; is 
about sixty-three miles in length from south- 
east to north-west, and in breadth about 
thirty-one. The area is about 1,424 square 
miles. The population has been returned at 
522,000. The rivers intersecting or bounding 
the district are the Hooghly, the Isamuttee or 
Jaboona, and the Kubbuduk. A great number 
of other streams and watercourses, offisets of 
the Ganges, traverse the country in various 
directions, especially during the periodical 
rains, and in many places lay the surface ex- 
tensively under water, particularly in the 
south-eastern part, where the Baira jhil or 
lake extends over about a fifth of the district 
during the rains, and is at other times a mere 
swamp. This x^undant moisture, and the 
pestilential atmosphere resulting from its ac- 
tion on the alluvial soil and decayed vegeta- 
tion, appear to have prevented the full develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the district, 
which, under adequate culture, might be 
expected to yield more abundantly sugar, 
cotton, indigo, and rice. Tlie district is tra- 
versed by the road from Calcutta to Dacca. 

BARASET. — A town the principal place of 
a district of the same name, under th« lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal, is situate three miles north- 
east of an ollset from the Hooghly to the Sun- 
derbunds, and eight miles east of the main 
stream. It is an Insignificant place, little 
deserving notice. Lat. 22® 48', long. 88° 83'. 

BARASHEE. — ^The name given to one of 
the numerous streams intersecting the delta of 
the Ganges. In the upper part of its course 
it bears the name of Koomar, and in lat. 
23° 28', long. 89° 38', separates into two chan- 
nels, the eastein branch receiving the name of 
Barashoo, which it retains until it divaricates 
into the Attaru Banka and the Balissore. 


BARA THOR. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, distant N.W. from Khatmandoo 94 
miles. I^t. 28° 30', long. 84° 4'. 

BARAUNSA, in the district of Sultan- 
poor, territory of Oude, a village 80 miles S.E. 
of Lucknow. Butter estimates the popula- 
tion at 300, including 100 Mussulmans. Lat. 
26° 21', long. 82° 12^ 

BARCOOR, or BARKURXJ. — A town, the 
principal place of a subdivision of the same 
name, in the British district of South Canara, 
presidency of Madras. It is situate in a 
fertile well- watered country. The town is 
now much ruined, as is the fortress, which, 
accordin^r to Buchanan, was founded by Hari 
Kara, rajah of Vijayanagar, who reigned from 
1867 to 1891. Lat. 13° 28', long. 74° 49'. 

BARDOLEE. — A town of Wusravee, one 
of the petty native states of the Rewa Camita, 
under the political superintendence of the 
presidency of Bombay, distant E. frofii Surat 
20 miles. Lat. 21° r, long. 73° 10'. 

I BAREE, in the native state of Gurwhal, a 
village on the left bank of the Jumna, has 
belonging to it a few fertile patches of soil, 

: yielding good crops of grain and of potatoes, 
the cultivation of which has recently been in- 
troduced here from the British settlements. 
There is here a petty nnujufacture of woollen 
cloth, thematerii^ being supplied by the native 
flocks and worked up by the men, the women 
being otherwise employed. “ It is strange,” 
as Skinner observes, “ to meet in these wild 
passes with men, each sturdy enough to make 
a Hercules, armed with a distaff and a work- 
basket.” Baree is in lat. 80° 65', long. 78° 26'. 

! BAREE, in the native state of Dholpoor, a 
town, the principal place of a small district of 
the same name, situate among hills in the 
south-west j>art of the territory. The rana of 
Gohud, having by treaty, in 1805, relinquished 
Gohud and some other districts to the East- 
India Company, was granted the districts of 
Dholpoor, of Baree, and of Rajakhera, which 
he now holds with the title of rana of Dhol- 
poor. . It appears to have been little visited by 
Europeans. Distant W. of Dholpoor 18 miles, 
S.Yi. of Agra 44. Lat. 2C° 38', long. 77° 42'. 

BAREE, in the territory of Bhopal, a large 
town, the principal place of a pergunnah of 
the same name. It is situate in a mountfunous 
country on the north or left bank of the river 
Jamnoer. Distant S.E. of the town of Bhopal 
46 miles. Lat. 23° 3', long. 78° 4'. 

BAREE, in the British district of Ghazee- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right hank of the Ganges, at the 
confluence of the Karamnasa. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 400 miles. Lat. 26° 82^, long. 
83° 62'. 

BAREE. — A town in the territoiy of Oude, 
distant N. from Lucknow 29 miles. Lat. 

1 27° 15', long. 80° 53'. 
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BABJ^ DOOAB. — One of the hetiml are nmnerone^ and are easily distin' 
•eetioni into whkdi the Pniyab ia divided. It gnifllied liy their superior stature and fsiirer 
lies between the river Bavee on the north- complexions, as well as by their arrogant air. 
west^ and the Ohara or Satlej, and tibe Beas In 1815 a serious riot, fomented, if not origi- 
riversy on the south-east. Its length is 370 nally excited, by the more fanatical Mahome- 
mOea, and its average breadth abont forty-five, tam, endangered the safety of the city of 
'numgh not tUe most extei^sive, this dooab is Bareilly, and was suppressed only by resorting 
one of the most important of those of the to strong military measures. In this disturb- 
Panjab, both in a oommercial and agricnltonl ance the Patan p^ion of the population were 
point ^ view. It contains the tovms of the chief actors. The principm routes are 
Lahore, Mooltan, and Amritsir, and is tza- that proceeding northwards from Bareilly, by 
versed from north-east to south-west by the Bamouri, to Almora, in Kumaon ; another, 
mat canal (now under construction), whidi, also from south to north, but east of the former, 
diverging frum the Bavee at Mahiuleopoor, prooeeding from BareiUy, by the town of Pilli- 
proceeds to 'nbri, a distance of twenty seven beet and the Birindeo Pass, to Petoragarh, in 
milei^ whence, throwing out bran^es at Kumaon ; another, in a direction from south- 
various intervals for the supply of the adjacent east to north-west, from the town of Pillibeet 
districts, it pursues its course to the virinity ol to Nugina ; another, in a direction from west 
CSfaichawutni, where it rejoins the parent stream, to ea^ and leading from Roodurpore to 
Its tcial length, inclusive of its branches, will Birindeo. The Bereilly district forms part of 
be abont 480 miles. The cost is estimated at the country called Bohilcund, deriving its 
527,697f. name from the Bohilla Patans, sprung from 

the Yusufrai A%han8, who settled in the 
BABECLLY. — A British district within the tract abont 1720, and the character of whose 
jurisdiction of the li 0 ni.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- descendants has been adverted to in the course 
vinoes. The portion of countiry now inclnded of this article. Though often obliged to strug- 
within it was formerly divided into two dis- gle against the supremacy of the sovereigns of 
tricts ; one bearing the name of Bareilly, the Delhi, they maintained a precarious and ill- 
other called Pillil^t. The district^ as at defin^ independence until 1774, when a body 
present constituted, is bounded on the north of British troops, under the command of 
by Kumaon ; on the east by Onde and the Colonel Chan^ion, acting in co-operation with 
British district of Shabjehanpore ; on the south Shujah ud Dowlah, the nawaub vizier of 
by Shabjehanpore and Buihmn ; ^d on the Oude, totally defeat^ the confederated Bo- 
west ly Bndaon, the Bampoor temtoxy, and hiilas at Tessunah, a short distance from the 
the British dlstiict of Moradabad. It lies town of Bareilly, and hence named Futty- 
betweeu lat. 28“ ST and 29* ISK, long. 79“ 4' gunge, or “Place of Victory.” In 1796, a 


and 80“ 12^ ; contains twenty-three pergun- 
nahs, and has an area of 2,937 square miles. 


mted succession to a Bohilla jaghire a^in 
led for the interference of the British, whose 


It is a level country, .water^ l^e Western army, under the command of Sir Robert Aber- 
Bamgunga, the Conla^ the Gurrsh or Deoha, crombie, defeated the Bohillas close to the 
and the Gogra or Suiju, which latter for a villi^ of Betoui^ a few tailes from Bareilly, 
short distance forms the north-eastern boundary A viUage, now situate on the field of battle, 
towards Oude. The dimate is fine, snfiering also bew the name of Futtygunge, from the 
little frmn the hot winds, though colder in result. By these events a large tract of terri- 
winier than might be expected from the lati- tory, of which Bareilly formed part, passed 
tnde and devation. The soil is fertile, and, into the hands of the nawaub vizier. In 1801, 
except in a part of the northern division, both Bareilly and Pillibeet were included in 
highly cultivated, producing excellent wheat, tibe cessions made by that prince, in com- 
tbe original seed of whidi was brought from mutation of subsidy, to the £ast-India Oom- 
Bngland, very fine rice, ootion, sugar, tobacco, pany. 

maize, miU^ pifre, plantiuM, bAKETLLY, the principal place of the 

”**“**’ ““ Britiah district of the same name, is situate in 
^ • 1 to officnU , well-wooded country on the 

reto, IS 1,87 W ^e nimW of tm^ ^ j ,, tributai^ of the 

Western Eamgunga. It is a considerable 
^ r ^ town, andtt^l^omewhat ruinous, has a 

more than 5^0 ud len than 10,^, 8 , lu^ative commerce, and some manu- 

V- f!"i fi>otare8. The total population in 1853 was 

thuS^OW,!: m^a t^of8,822. 111,382. Elevation above the 

imnm of of Rlhb^ wiA Bareiily Distance N.W. from Calcutta 

wuarn^ in 1842. I” 1846 toe moorpo. ygg 152. Lat. 28“ 23', 

ration of the two wss complete, and under the . 
existing settlement of tibe North-West Pro- 

vinoeiB^ the govemment demand on account of BABENGEE, in the British district of 
the land revenue has been fixed, and is not Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 40 miles 
fiahle to increase until the year 1867- W. of Point Paloiyras, and 40 miles N.E. of 

The Bohilla Patans, formerly the ruling Cuttack. Lat. 20“ 40', long. 86“ 30'. 
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BAREWELLEE. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant S.W. from 
Hyderabad 95 miles. Lat. 16“ 4', long. 78®. 

BABGA, in Koonawur, a pass leading across 
the range of the Himalaya bounding that 
district on the south. This, with three other 
passes, occurs in a space of little more than a 
mile. Of tliese Barga is the lowest, and pro- 
bably has not an elevation of more than 15,000 
feet above the sea. Lat. 81® 16', long. 
78“ 19'. 

BABGAUT, in the British district of Saugor 
and NerVjudda, under the lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Ruttunpoor to Jubbiilpoor, 60 miles W. of the 
former. Lat. 22“ 29', long. 81“ 11', 

BARIPOOR, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the left bank of the Ganges, close 
to the frontier towards the British district of 
Benares, distiint N.W. from Calcutta, by the 
river, 749 miles ; S.E. from the city of Allaha- 
bad, by the same course, 77- Lat. 25“ 16', 
long. 82“ 15'. 

BARKALOOR, in the British district of 
North Canara, presidency of Madras, a town 
once of great celebrity, but now so ruined that 
its name has disappeared from the maps of 
India. Faria y Sousa, in his Annals for A.D. 
1681 — 1684, observes; — ^'Bracalor, a city 
i>>eated on the coast of Canara, in almost 14 
degrees of latitude, was once one of the most 
noted places of trade in India, in tlie form of a 
commonwealth, but much decayed since the 
Portuguese built a fort there.” It is not 
given in the accurate and comprehensive 
Trigonometrical Survey Map of India ; but in 
that work, the iiatue of ^‘Colloor” is set down 
in a site corresponding to that of the ancient 
town. Horsburgh mentions, “ Barsalor Peak, 
in lat. 13“ 50', long. 74“ 54', Is a round moun- 
i<ain, about three and a quarter leagues inland, 
having the high chain of Bednore xuountains 
for its base.” This site corresponds almost 
exactly with that of Colloor in the trigono- 
inetric-al survey ; so that it may be concluded 
that Colloor of the present maps is identical 
with Barkalur or Barcelor of the earlier. 
Colloor is distant (direct) fronj Mangalore, N,, 
G8 miles ; Bombay, S.E,, 380 ; Bangalore, 
N.W., 196 ; Madras, W., 870. 

BARKAROONDEE. — A town in -the ter- 1 
ritorj’ of Nagpore, distant S.E. from Nagpore! 
90 miles. Lat. 20“ 27', long. 80“ 20'. 

BAROBA, a city of Guzerat, and the capital 
of Die territory of the prince called the Gui- 
cow'ar, is situate near river Biswamintri, 
which is there cro.ssed by a stone bridge, 
couKisting of two ranges of Jirches, one over 
the other. The fortifications of the town are 
of no great strength, consisting of slight walls, 
with towers at irregular intervals, and several 
double gateways. The town is intersected 
and divided into four equal quarters, by two 
spacious streets, meeting in the centre, at a 


market-place, oontaiaiDg a square pavilion, 
with three bold arches on each side, and a flat 
roof, adorned with seats and fountains. The 
houses are in general very high, and built of 
wood, with sloping tiled roofs. The palace, 
or residence of the Guicowar, is a building of 
the same sort, having wooden galleries pro- 
jecting one over another; and though the 
edifice is large, it is but of mean appearance. 
The house of the British resident may l)e 
characterized in like terms. The British can- 
tonment is outside the to^, and consists of 
'' a number of small brick houses, with treUi.<i, 
wooden verandahs, sloping tiled roofs, and 
upper stories, each surrounded by a garden 
with a high green hedge of the milk -bush . The 
church is a small, but convenient and elegant 
Gothic building, aocommodaring about 400 
persons. The population some years since 
was reported at 140,000. The dominioixs of 
the Guicowar, over which the government of 
India exercise political superintendence, are 
described in the article on Guzerat. His 
aitnual revenue is estimated at 668, 744^ The 
military establishment of this prince, in ad- 
dition to his regular troops, araouiiting to 
6,059 cavalry and infantry, coroprlspB also the 
subsidiaiy force at the disposal of the British 
government, which consists of five regiments 
of infantry, completed to 800 men each, two 
regiments of cavalry, and a company of artil- 
lery. He also maintains a contingent force of 
3,000 cavalry, paid and ©quipped agreeably to 
the suggeslions of the British govemment, 
and a corps of irregulars, known as the Guzerat 
Irregular Horse, commanded by British officers. 
The state of Biuroda was a branch of tlie grcjit 
Mahratta confederacy, and its ruler, the G uico- 
war, one of the princes who acknowledged the 
puppot rajah of Sattara, the descendant of 
Sevajee, as their chief. Pelajee Guicowar 
succeeded bis uncle Dunnajee Guicowar as 
second in command of the Mahratta armies in 
1721, and by predatory excursions granlually 
extended his authority over Guztjrat. Ikye© 
Rao, the first Feishwa, conferred upon him the 
title of " Leader of the Royal Troops,” J^elajee 
was murdered in 1732 by the nyah of Joud- 
pore, and succeeded by his son Ilamajee, who 
still further extended the authority of his 
family. Bamajee then threw off allegiance to 
the Peishwa, and joined a conspiracy in favour 
of bis rival ; but being treacherouHly made 
prisoner, he was not allowed to obtain bi» 
liberty but at the sacrifice of half his posses- 
sions, and under acknowle<igment that he held 
the other half in fief to the Peishwa. Damaje© 
dying in 1 768, the succession waa disputtjd by 
two of his Wins, ;vnd finally decided in favour 
of Byajee, a yirince of weak intellect, to the 
exclusion of Govind Rao, his elder brother, 
Syajee died without issue in 1792, and was 
succeeded by bis elder brother, Govind Rao, 
whom he had supplantcMl in 1768. In 1800 the 
government devolved upon Annund Rao, a 
prince of weak intellect. His illegitimate 
brother Canojee usurjiod the administration, 
72 



but was speedily cjeeted by Bawiyeef the 
minister of the late Govind Bao. Bhortly 
afterwards Rawi^ee aoliint^ the aesistaDoe of 
the British s^vemment^ far the purpose of 
redacing Mn&iar Bow, a relathre of the late 
prince, who, adraodog with a foroe in support 
of Oanojee, had comnmnoed hosUlitiee against 
the Gnicowar. A body of troops was detached 
by the government of Bombay, to prevent the 
subvenaon of Annmid Bao*s aoUiority, and 
Hnlhar Bao professed sobmission ; but while 
negotiation was in progress, he availed himself 
of an opportunity to make a treacherous attack 
upon British detachment, which was, 
howeveit successfully repelled, and on the 
arrival of reinforoements under Sir William 
Clark, Mulhar Bso was entirely defeated, and 
compelled to surrender at discretion. During 
these proceedings, a oonventioD was concluded 
between the goveniment of Bombay and Ra> 
wajee, on behalf of Annund Bao. This was 
signed on the 15th March, 1802. Thus, the 
British government, by treating with the Gui* 
oowar as a substantive state, secured his 
independence of the Peishwa. Under the 
treaty, the Guicowar had agreed to receive 
a British subsidiary force ; and the Arab 
soldiers in his service being no longer required, 
it was resolved to dialed thmn. These 
foreign mercenaries bad for some time ruled at 
Baroda; and, alarmed at the prospect of, re* 
ductionj they placed the Guicowar in con* 
ihnement, and refused to release him till their 
claims were satisfied. They permitted (5a- 
nqjee to escape from Baroda, suad serious dis* 
orders were apprehended. Major Wadker' 
called in the aid of an European regiment 
from Bombay, which, with the subsidiary force 
under Golonel Woodington, invested the town 
of Baroda, and after a siege of ten days, a 
practicable breach having been made, the 
garrison surrendered. Other engagements 
between the Guicowar and the British govern- 
ment followed, and on the 2l8t April, 1805, 
the stipulations of the existing agreements 
were consolidated in a definitive treaty of 
general defensive alliance. The Guicowar 
thereby agreed to receive a permanent subsi- 
diary force, and to provide funds for their 
payment, as well as the liquidation of certain 
advances of mon^ made for the benefit of the 
Guicowar state, and the interest thereon. 
Henceforward there is UiUe to notice in the 
history of the Guicowar state till disputes 
between tl ; Guicowar and the Peishwa, in 
regard to certain territorial daims, gave rise 
to a series of events which diseolved the great 
Mahratta ooniederacy, and hurled its leader 
from sovereignty to captivity. To enter 
minutely into these disputes is here neither 
necessary nor practicable. It may suffice to 
state, that with a view to tbeir termination, 
Gungadhur Shastry, an able and upright 
servant of the Guicovrar, proceeded to Poona, 
whence he was seduced to Punderporc, under 
pretence of devotion, and there ireacheroui^y 
murdered by the contrivance of a 
I* 


named Trimbuckjee Dainglia, a prime fiivauiite 
of the Peishwa. This led to a succession of 
hostile operations between the British govern^ 
ment and the Peishwa, terminating first in 
the humiliation of the latter, and ultimately in 
the destruction of his state and power. When, 
as a result of his first discomfiture, the 
Peishwa yielded to the British government 
his rights in Guzerat, the Guicowar received 
an accession of territory; and a new treaty, 
supplemental to the former, was concluded by 
the resident, Captain Oamac. Annund Kao 
died in 1819, was succeeded by Syajee 
Bao. The rite of suttee was abolished through- 
out the Guioowar’s dominions, by proclama- 
tion dated the 1 2th February in the year 1840. 
The reigning prince has it in contemplation to 
connect his capital by railway with Tunkaria, 
on the coast of the Gulf of Cambay, a distance 
of about forty miles. The . ity of Baroda is 
distant from Ahmedabad, S.E., 6S miles ; 
from Surat, N., 81 ; from Bombay, N., 231 ; 
from Poona, N., 263 ; from Mhow, W., 166 ; 
from Calcutta, W., 980. Lat. 22“ 16', long, 
73“ 14'. 

BARODA. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, distant 
S.W. from Gwalior 103 miles. Ijat. 26“ 80', 
long. 76“ 49'. 

BAEONDA. — A town in the native state 
of Rewah, in the province of Bundlecund, 
under the political superintendence of the 
government of India, distant from Bewah 
80 miles. I*at. 24“ 6', long. 81® 18'. 

• BAROO, in the Rajpoot state of Jessulmeer, 
a village 71 miles N.E. of the town cf Jessul- 
meer. Lat. 27“ 20', long. 71“ 69'. 

BAROO BARYE, in the British territory 
of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.*gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town 75 miles S. from 
Saugor, 70 miles E. of Hoshungabad. Lat. 
22“ 46', long. 78“ 49'. 

BAROWNDA, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Mirza- 
poorto Rewa, luid 25 miles S.W. of the former, 
llie road in this part of the route is excellent, 
having been laid down under the superintend- 
ence of the East-India Company's engineers. 
Elevation above the sea 600 feet, Lat. 24“ 67', 
long. 82“ 12'. 

BARR, in the British district of Patna, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the «ght 
bank of the Ganges, on the route Ber- 
hampore to Dinapore, 246 miles N.W. of 
lormer, 44 E. of latter. The houses are scat- 
tered over a considerable extent. Lat. 25“ 27'» 
long. 85° 47'. 

BARRA, in the British district of Tannah, 
presidenpy ot Bombay, a town on the river 
VytiirJ*a, 30 miles N. of Callianee. Lat. 
19 ^ 40', long. 73“ 11'. 

BARRABHOOM, a British district within 
that part of the presidency of Bengal which is 
under the political agent for the south-west 
73 
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ttoaUer, aod named finom ita mncipal pboe. 
It ia bounded on tbe north bj the mtish 
district of Pachete ; on the east and aonth bj 
that of Pooralia ; and on the west laj 8in^- 
boom and the British district of Pumete : it 
lies between lat. 22° 48' — 23** 10', long. 86* O' 
— 86* 62' ; is forty-six miles in length from 
east to west, and ^irty-five in breadth. The 
area is 860 sqxi^re miles. 

BABBACKPOOB. — A town with military 
cantonment, in the British district of the 
Twenty-four Peigunnahs, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
on the left bank of the river Hooghly, Imre 
about three-quarters of a mile in width. 
Several regiments of native infimtiy are usually 
stationed at this place, hntted in oommodions 
lines, and adjoining are the bungdows or 
lodges of their European officers, are 

also other lodges, the residences of European 
finnilies, " attracted hither by the aalnbrity of 
the air, the vicinity of the Governor-General's 
residence, or the beauW and oonvenienoe of 
the river." The house of the Governor-General 
is handsome and oommodions, but not very 
spacious. It is situate in a pai^ of about 260 
acres, laid out with great taste and picturesque 
effect, the surfiioe Iming artificially varied in 
elevation with much jnii^meut, and offering as 
beautiful a display of tur^ tree, and flowering 
shrub, as any scene in the world can produce. 
Distimce N. from Calcutta 16 miles. Xat. 
22°46', long. 88* 26'. 

BABRACKUB. — A river of Bengal, rising 
in lat. 24* 4', long. 86* 27', iu the Brithh dis- 
trict of Bamgurb, through which it flows in a 
circuitous oourse for 120 miles, and, passiiijg 
into the district of Beerbhoom, which it 
traverses for thirty-five miles, falls into the 
Bammoodidi in lat. 23* 40', long. 86* 61'. 

BARBAH, in the Rajpoot state of Kotab, 
a town on the route fri>m Calpee to the city of 
Kotah, 276 miles S,W. of former, 46 E. ol 
latter. It has a bazaar, and supplies and 
water are abundant. lat. 25* 7', long. 
76* Sff. 

BARBEEAH, or DEOGHX7R BAR- 
BEEAH. — A petty Rajpoot state of the Rewa 
Caunta, in the province of Guzerat, under the 
political superintendence of tbe government 
of Bombay. The tract of country composing 
it stretcdies from lat. 22* 21' to lat. 22* 58 , 

nd from hmg. 73* 41' to long. 74° Iff. It is 
bounato"^ on the north by tbe districts of Loo- 
nawarra anu Soauth ; on the south by Oode- 
poor; on the e*;.**!' Hohnd and Jahboah ; 
and on the west by and Champanser. 

The area is 870 square miV.?** The connection 
existing l^tween the British *^<1 

the Barreeah state commenced in when 

Scindia's districts in Guzerat were 
session of by a British force under 
Murray. The success of that campaign 
pears to have been materially facilitated by tho 
good-will displayed towards the British by the | 
rajah of Baireeab, whose conduct throughout I 
called forth the warmest piaisefl of the com- i 


mandiiig offloer; and a treaty was entered 
into by the Britisli, sabridiring a detaohment 
ci the Barr eea h Bheels at a monthly 
of ei^teen hundred rupees. This seemed tiie 
frieodahip and co-operation of this tribe^ and 
oiahlad our troope to pass through the oountiy 
without moleetaticin. In the year 1824^ the 
•overeiCT of Barreeah consented to make pay- 
ment ol 12,000 mpees to the British govern- 
ment in oonsiderotion of its protection, Ualile 
to a future increase in propo^on to any snb- 
seqnent improvconiHit in the amoont of the reve- 
hne of tlm state. The arrangement was ratified 
by the Govemor-GenenJ, under date 20th 
April, 1824. Tim amount is parity appropriated 
to defiitythe expense of maintaining a chain of 
police thanahs frmn Baroda to Neemnch ; and 
with referenoe to this tribute, the expense of a 
military force sent a few yearn ago to sup pr e e s 
the Naikra distnrbanoes, was borne by the 
British government. The revenue of the state 
ia estimated at 67,661 rupees, or about 5,7661. 
The population, estimate id seventy-fiMir to 
the square mile, would amount to 64,380. 'The 
miHiaiy force at the disposal of the n^ah, in^ 
eluding tbe feudatory troops, amounts to 416 
men, a small portion oi^y being cavalry. 
Three field-guns oc»nstitute hu artillery. 

BA R REEA H, in Guzerat, a town giving 
name to the small territoiy so called. l>i»- 
tanoe from Baroda, K.E., 50 miles ; Ahmed- 
abad, aB., 81. Lat 22* 42', long. 73* 61'. 

BARSEE. — ^A town in an outiying section 
of the British district of Sholapoor, presidency 
, of Bombay, entirely surrounded by the Nizam's 
territories. Inconvenience having been expe- 
rienced firom the levy of duties by the native 
government on goods in transit between Barsee 
and the British frontier, it was proposed to 
the Nizam to abandon Mb right, in considera- 
tion ol a peenniary compensation, or to cede 
fi>r an equivalent a portion of territory suffi- 
cient to unite Barsee with tbe remaiiider of 
the collectorate. The question has been settled 
by the recent cessions of territory for the 
maintenance ot the Nizam’s military contin- 
gent. Distant 43 miles N. from {^olapoor, 
128 miles E. of Poonah. Lat. 18* Iff, long. 
76* 4ff. 

BARTJMGDLA, a town in the north of tiie 
Punjab, and on the southern slope of the Pir 
Panjal, which bounds Kj^hmir on the sooth, 
is sitaate in tbe Pir Panjal, or Nandan Bsr 
Pass from the Punjab into Kashmir. The 
situation is beautiful and picturesque, at the 
extremity of a dark and deep defile, throiigb 
which tbe Punch river flows. The hei|^ 
above the sea is 6,800 feet. Lat. 33* 36', long. 
74* 40'. 

BARXJT. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
oions of the Nizam, distant N.E* from Naa- 
jdmr 70 miles. Lat. 19* 14', long, 77* 31'. 

I BA RWAH, in the British district of Gan- 
• presidency of Madnis, a town on the 
Garmuu, 94 miles 
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K.E. of Vizianagrum. Lat. 18** 53V loog. 
84" 40'. 

BASANTGANJ^ in the distriot of Sidon, 
territory of Oude, a walled town on the 
western boundary, towards the district of 
Bains warn, 65 miles S.E. of Lucknow, 70 S.E. 
of Cawnpore, 55 N.W. of Allahabad. Butter 
estimates its population at 6,000, of whom 
half are Mussulmans. Xat. 26", long. 81" 20'. 

BASAKTPOOR. — A town in the* territory 
of Oude, distant S.E. from Lucknow 29 miles. 
Lat 26" 42', long. 81" 28'. 

BASHTA, in the British district of Bijnour, 
lieut-g^. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Meerut to Ghilkea, 31 miles £. 
of the former. Lat. 29® 8', long. 78" 18'. 

BASNEE, in the Rajpoot state of Jondpore, 
a village on the route from Pokhum to the 
town of Jondpore, and 12 miles N. of the 
latter. It is situate on the hanks of a torrent, 
which in the rainy season discharges itself 
into the river Loni. Wells are numerous; 
but the water which they yield is brackish. 
I^t. 26" 27', long. 73^* 12'. 

BASODA, or BASONDA, in territory of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, a 
town on the route from Tehree to Ougein, 78 
miles S.W. of former, 188 N.E. of latter. It 
is situate on a stream tribotary to the Betwa, 
and is the principal place of a pergunnah of 
the same name. Population about 10,000. 
Lat. 28® 61', long. 77® 58'. 

BASOIJDEMTSO. — A large lake in 'Thibet, 
sixty miles in circumference. The centre of 
the lake is about lat. 29" 40', long. 94® 35'. . 

BASSEIN, in the British province of Pegu, 
a town the principal place of the district of 
the same name, is situate on the left or eastern 
bank of one of the main arteries by which the 
waters of the Irrawaddy discharge themselves 
into the sea. The offset, which in this part of 
its course is called the Bassein River, leaves 
the parent str/^a®^' hi lat. 17 45', long. 95 14', 
and flowing in a southerly direction for eighty- 
five miles, reaches town of Bassein, where 
its deep channel afforul** » passage for 
ships of the largest burthen. Below the town 
the river takes the name of flows 

in the same direction tor seventy-fivT’ miles, to 
lat. 15" 56', long. 94" 26', where it fail}* 
the Bay of Bengal a few miles south of 
Negrais. Bassein occupies an important posi- 
tion in the military occupation of the country, 
from its complete command of the navigation 
of the river ou which it is situate. It was 
captured by ihe British with trifling loss, on 
the 19th May, 1852, in the first campaign of 
the second Burmese w ar. Lat. 16° 46', long. 
94" 50'. 

BASSEIN, in presidency of Bombay, a 
decayed town on an island separated by a 
narrow channel from the mainlar i of the 
Northern Concan. The island li s lyetween 
lat. 19" 20' and 19" 28', long. ^2" 48' and 
72® 54' ; is about eleven miles in length from 


south-east to north-west, and three in breadth, 
and has an area probably of abont ihirty-five 
square miles. It appears to be of very irre- 
gular sur&oe, and has some rugged eminences 
of considerable elevation ; amongst others, 
** one very high hill of table form, and another, 
not quite so mevated, rising in a conical peak.’* 
Bassein early attract^ the notioe of the Por- 
tuguese, as the river or strut separating the 
island i^m the mainland was a convenient 
rendesyons for shipping engaged in hostile 
operations in the neighTOuring quarters. In 
1534 it was ceded to the Portugese by Baha- 
dur Shah of Guzerat. The Portuguese, who 
were bound to have ceded it to the English 
authorities, as part of the dowry of the In- 
fimta on her matriage with Charles IL, re- 
tained it until 1765, when it was invested by the 
forces of the Peishwa ; and, though well main- 
tained, the defences having been rendered un- 
tenable, it was surrendered on good conditions. 
It was in 1780 invested bv a British force 
commanded by General Goddard, who, “ owing 
to the great strength of the place,” made re- 
gular approaches with “a veiy powerful artil- 
lery, principally twenty-four pounders, and 
one battery of twenty mortars, at the distance 
of 600 yar^, which did great execution and 
after a siege of twelve days the place surren- 
dered. It was restored to the Mahrattas by 
the humihating treaty of Salbye. Here, in 
1802, was concluded the important treaty by 
which the Peishwa agreed to maintain a 
British subsidiary force, thus virtually and 
formally dissolving the Mahratta confederacy. 
On the final overthrow of the Peishwa in 181 8, 
Bassein was incorporated with the presidency 
of Bombay. The town of Bassein is distant 
N. &om Bombay 28 miles. Lat. 19" 20', long. 
72® 52'. 

BASSIM. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, distant S. from Ellich- 
poor 80 miles. Lat, 20" 8', long. 77® 11'. 

BASSWARAJE DROOG. in the British 
Strict of North Canara, presidency of Madras, 
called by the British navigators Fortified 
Island, fi^m the defences erected on it by an 
ancient Mysorean rajah. Distant direct from 
Mangaloor, N., 105 miles ; from Bombay, S., 
340. Lat. 14® 18', long. 74" 29'. 

BASTENDA, in the British district of 
GvSipara, in the north-east quarter of the 
if'iut.-gov, of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Ruugpore io Goalpara, 88 miles W, of 
the latteT. Lat. 26", long. 90® 6'. 

BASTI.— See Bustke. 

B-ABUNEE.---A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Joudpore, distai?^ N.E. from Joudpore 98 
miles. Lat. 27® 16', iOug. 74" 15'. 

BASUNEE, in the Rajpoot sUte of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route Balotra to 

the town of Joudpore, and miles S. ot 

the latter. Lat. 26" 13', long. 73" T* 

BASUNGPKER, in the Rajpoot 
Jessiilmere, a village on the route from ^ 
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town of Bikaneer to that of Jessnlmere, and easterly and then a southerly coarse of about 
11 miles E. of the latter. It is situate at eighteen miles to its fall into the Jumna, close 
the base of rocky hills rising above it on the to the spot where that river commences its 


north and west, and contains thirty houses, 
supplied with water from a tank. Lat. 26** 55', 
long. 7V 7'. 

BASUTEA, in the British district of Hijeb 
lee, lieut. >gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 


passage through the Sewalik range. The 
Bhutah for part of its course is dry in the hot 
season, and then forms part of the route from 
; Hurdwar to Nahun. 

I BATTANA, in the British district of 


from Calcutta to Kec^ereu, nine miles N. of Tannab, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 


the latter. Lat. 22% Vong. 88® 2'. route from Bhewndy to Damaun, 18 miles 

BASWAPATAM—Atowninthetemtoiy N.W. of the former. Let 19« 80-. long. 78". 
of Mysore, distant W. from Chittel Droog 40 , BATJG, in the raj or small state of Am* 


Lat. 14® 11', long. 75® 52'. 


I jherra, a town with a fort, situate on a sand- 


•DAfviATA atone hilL in a wild, rugged, jungly tract, and 

BA'^I^.-A town of tte Panjaub, m the influence of the emJll ^yer. Wegre, 

^e mtnato on the left Here are fnmacee for mooting 

of the Ku^ Nullah dirtan^ N E. from the iron-ore raised in the neighbouring hillT 
Amntaur 24 nulee. Lat. 31 49', long, it u surrounded by a low mSd waU, and is 


I stated to contain 400 houses ; from which 


BATCULIi, in the British district of Canara, amount, according to the usual average, the 
presidency of Madras, a town situate on a population appears to be about 2,000 persons, 
small stream which a mile and a half lower in a range of hills extending N.E. and S.W., 
down frlls into the Arabian Sea, or North and in a spot about three and a quarter miles 
Indian Ocean. The town has two mosques, S.E. of the town, are four remarkable caves 
though the m^ority of the inhabitants are excavated in the N.W. face of the rock. Ao- 
Brahminista. The total population is estimated cording to the fobulous tradition of the Hin- 
at 8,000. Distance direct from Mangaloor, doos, they were excavated by the Banch 
N., 80 miles ; ^Madras, N.W., 890. Lat. Pandoos, those celebrated heroes of Hindoo 
18® 69^, long. 74® 86'. mythology to whom all wonders are referred. 

BA'TE ISLAND. — See Bkyt IsiiaND. "The learned Erskine, however, has determined 
-r. A wrry r • xv 'n • r ^ that the tcmples are Buddhist. Baug is the 

BATEL, m the Punjau^a tow m the p^ncipal place of a pergunnah of the same 
Dama^ ffltuate 81 miles N.W. of the tow of containing seventy-six villages, twenty- 

Khan. Lat. 80 20^, long, which are deserted. Ihough included 

^ ^ ^ ^ within tlie limits of Amjhenra, it appears to 

BA'TESAB, in the British district of Agra, have fiUien to the share of Scindia, who granted 
lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on it, with its estimated annual revenue of 9,000 
the right bank of the J omna, 35 miles S.E. of rupees, to one of his relatives. Baug is situate 
the city of Agra. It is described by Bacon as on the road from Guzerat to Malwa by what is 
** chiefly remarkable for the exceeding beauty termed the pass of Oodeypore. Two roads 
of the scenery around it, and the bix^ lake- diverge from Baug ; one the Tanda ghat, 
like appearance of the river as it meanders having a N.E. direction ; the other the Tirrella 
quietly through its predpitoiis banks.” Lat ghat, leading to Indore and Oojein : thh*^^ 
26® 56', long. 78® 36'. ia by far the best carriage-road. ,, 

BATHERI, in the native state of Gu.whal, S.W. from Mow 61 mUes. Lat 
a village on the right bank of the Bhagirathi, 74® 51'. • ,, 1 . .. 

ia in nnvw>i- nf Jfa H A tOWU ID the UatlVe 


a village on the right bank of the Bhagirathi, 74® 51'. • * 1 . a- 

as the Ganges is caUed in the upper part of its BAUG-CHEENEE.- 
oourae. It is sitaate 300 feet above the stream, state of Gwalior, P<>^®8»ion8 of ScuKlia, 
and dose to the confluence of the Betal Nadi, distant N.W. fr miles, Lat. 

a torrent ialliog into the Bhagirathi on the 26® 28', lon^' ’ 

right side. Lat. 80® 59^, long. 78® 86'. BAT'"^^'^' ^ British district of Nuddea, 

BATINBA.— A town in the natiynrtateof Iter S ®- 

Patiateh, one of the protected Sikh etetea, I"*- 

distent W. from PatiaUh 90 mUoa- J>' ‘"“K' 

80® 10', long. 75®. ^ BAUGLEE, in the territory of Gwalior, a 

BAT KOOCHEE, in the British ^ Malwa, belonging to a petty rajah 

Durrung, in Lower Assam, lieut ^ Scindia family, situate on the 

gal, a town on the northern Sind river. It has a small well-built 

district, 20 miles N. of about 500 houses, with a population 


long. 91® 59'. 


of a^ut 3,000. Distant 54 miles S.E. from 


BATTA or Sirmor, a stream Gojein. Lat. 22® 38', long. 76® 24'. 

draining the waters of BAUG NUDBEE,— A small river rising 

which it Jumna. It rises in the Cuttack Mehals, in lat. 20® 16', long, 

seven miJ'^ collecting the 84® 14', and flowing north for about sixty miles, 

various ^rrents of the Boon, holds first an principally through the petty state of Boad. 
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£ul8 into the Mabaniiddy river near the town 
of S’'Ouepoor, in lat. 20* 65', Jong. 84* O'. 

BAUJPOOR.— A town in the native sbite 
of Wusravee, presidency of Bombay, 58 miles 
N.B. fi-om Surat, and 34 miles K. from Wus- 
ravee. Lat. 21* 22', long. 73* 48'. 

BAUIAPOOR, in Hyderabad, or territoiy 
of the Nizam, a town on tbe ;x>nte from 
EUichpoor to Anrungabad, 65 miles S.W. of 
former, 102 N.E. of Utter, on the river Man, 
a tributary of the Taptee. IjssX. 20* 43', long. 
76* 50'. 

BAULEA, a town in the British distriet 
Hajesbabye, and the seat of the civil estaUish’ 
ment of the district, is situate near the left bank 
of tbe Podda, or great eastern branch of the 
Ganges, on the route from Berhampore to 
Junta] pore. It has a bazaar and considerable 
traffic. One of the government English schools 
was opened here in 1837. The civil station of 
the district was formerly at Nator, bnt as the 
spot was low, and very unhealthy, the estab- 
lishment w^ in 1822, removed to Banlea, 
which is built on a ridge of day and kunkur. 
Distance from Calcutta, N., 122 miles ; from 
Berhampore, N.E., 47 ; from Jumaipoor, 
S.W., 136. Lat. 24* 22', long. 88* 36'. 

BAUMEE. — A pass leading from the 
southern portion of Arracan into P^fu. The 
crown of the pass is about lat. 17* 25', long. 
94* 50'. 

BAUN, or OOTUNGHUN. — A river 
rising in the Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, in lat. 
27* 20', long. 76® 3', near the town of Muno- 
hurpoor ; and flowing 215 miles, first sonth 
and afterwards west, passing in its course 
through the states of Bhurtpore, Dholpoor, 
and the British district of Agra, it Ulls into 
the Jumna on its right side, in laL 26* 58', 
long. 78* 31'. 

BAUNDA, in the rvcechna Dooab division 
of the I^njab, a town 58 miles N.E. of the 
town of MoolUn. Lat. 30* 46', long. 72* S'. 

BAUNK, in tbe native state of Korea, on 
the S.W. frontier of the presidency of Bengal, 
a small town or village among tbe mountains 
of Gondwana, 44 miles N.W. of the town of 
Sirgooja, 108 8. of Mirzapoor, 360 W. of 
Calcutta. Lat. 23* 34', long. 82* 42'. 

BAXTNSDA.— See Bansda. 

BAUN'TWA, in Guzerat, a town of Katty- 
war, in the district of Soruth. It is the principal 
place of a tallook or subdivision coniainii 
fifty-four villages and a population estimat 
at 20,000. A tribute of 1,200/. annually is 
paid to the British goveniment. The effiefr 
of Biiuntwa, younw^r branches of the family of 
the second nawaub of Joonagurh, by whom it 
was alienated in 1740, have an aggr^ate 
income which has been estimated at about 
100,000 rupees. Distance from Ahmedabad, 
8.W,, 190 miles. Lat. 21* 30', long. 70* 10'. 

BAIJ8HKERA, in the British district of 
Moiadabiid, licut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 


a village on the route from the town of 
Moradabad to Almora, and 27 miles N. of the 
foim^. Lat. 29* 10', long. 79®. 

BATJSUR. — ^A town in the territory of 
Hyderabad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant 
N. from Hyderabad 110 miles. Lai. 18* 53', 
long. 78*. 

BAYPOOR,— See BmooB. 

BAYTEE, in the British district of AUaha- 
bad, lieut.-gor. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route W the left bank of the 
GUnges from ADahabad cantonment to that of 
Benares, 30 miles S.E. of the former, 44 W. 
of the latter. Lat. 25* 18', long. 82* 

BAZAAR, in the Pnnjaub, a town of tbe 
district of Bunnoo, sitiiate on the right bank 
of tile Khooram river, 60 miles N. of Dera 
Ismail Khan. Lat. 32* dll', long. 70^ 42'. 

BAZAR, in the district of Peshawar, a 
division of the Punjab, a town situate 50 miles 
N.E. of the town of Petiiawnr. Lat. 34* 33', 
long. 72* 10'. 

BAZPOOR. — A. town in the British distrkt 
of Moradabad, lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinoes. Lat. 29* O', long. 79* 10'. 

BEARA, in the native state of Wnsnave^ 
under the political superintendence of the go- 
vernment of Bombay, a town on the route 
from Boorhanpoor to the city of Surat, 190 
miles W. of former, 89 £. of latter. Popula- 
tion about 4,OCO. Lat. 21* 4', long. 73* 26'. 

BEAS, one of Uie great rivers of the Pnnjal^ 
rises on the southern verge of the Rotang pass, 
in Lahoul, a Himalayan r^ion north-east of 
the l^njab, and at a point 13,200 feet above 
the sea, in lat. 32* 24', long. 77* 11'. 'The 
river takes a southerly course of about eighty 
miles to Mundi, and has there a oomdderable 
body of water, and a width of from 150 to 200 
yards, with a depth of twelve feet. The depth, 
however, in the warm season constantly variesi, 
beginning to swell in the evening, attaining 
its maximnm by morning, and declining 
through tile day, losing about one-third of its 
water. This periodit^ change results from 
the melting of the snow diunuJly by the heat 
of the son. From Mnndi the Bess takes a 
course of fifty milef^ chiefly westerly, to 
Nadaun, where Yigoe found it in the low 
season 150 yards wide, twelve feet deep, and 
running at the rate of three miles and a 
an hour. Forster, who crossed the Beas a 
short distance below Nadaun, states that he 
found it to have a rapid stream about 100 yards 
wide ; bnt the breadth frequently varies, and 
Moorcroft, about a quarter of a mile e.bave tiie 
town, found it only 100 feet wide, and running 
at the rate of five miles an hour. B. Vor. 
Hiigel describes it here as an unfordable dear 
rapid stream, running between steep and lofty 
banks, access being obtained to the wuter by 
large and well-constructed stairs. From Na- 
daun it takes a wide sweep of about eighty 
miles to the north-west, and having entered 
the plain of tbe Punjab, it turns southward, a 
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nmt «f Kngpar, IBamag Irani Urn aovtibL 
Mwrtnay raw irnA it nl ifce faiy df Bfa^n' 



Is tb» 3ov or cold 
i ^ ii fordiMe is swat plsw. ' Bf Bra 
o l sam a r laal qfsoiiBd, tts Bm isi 
_ [ lavger tiban tibe Sntislr is 

lo^tib t£ eonrae H ia graa% ntfaior is Biati 
lirac. Bira Boonm ataftaa. Brat Bhm^ Bicy 
baas tta aaBM brandBb aadb, abost 900 ywBa, 
tibe flsBuf baa Bia gitster rafanra af water. 

«f Bks Baaa witb Ibe Sntfaij 
i Budrseaiy sear Bmi village 
skt.01*l<r,hBig^7S*4^allar 
tbytibefissner imr «f 2M nilaaL T 
~ to be idestical wiBi «be 
Hjpbaaii ci Axriam, As Gradt same beii^si 



BKA-Wl^ or BBOUBy isBralWliih Atoict 
of j^MS^ steam ofMjHrirai% SOnnlea &W. 
of lasaBeerabad canteaBs esl . It iamteateis 
as ailfiivi vallej, siiicb ia E he s i a e Bm die 
ai Ibe rasfmHinenf of Bra Mbair cor p % abase 
eflyOOO mas raiaed firom Bm ]fbaii% a telbe 
mbabiliag Bat pari of the Araaslfi laageL 
Tkaaafy pabbe bailcfiim at Btia piaoe ia Bie 
priao% a waB-ragslatoa ratabliiliBM iif » tbs 
w^pff ima ef wbidb are defe at e d by Bie labcair 
affbepnaeMm LaL ftT W, io^. 2ff. 

BfeCBEOBB^ — SeePiCfKWX. 

BBCXAJLUKG^ ia Bbe BriBBi diainci d 
fiylbe^ b 0 Qi.-gfnr. ai B c sgal, a tows cm the 
leftba^ of a asall zimlei nuunsg iste the 
river Bank, n auks aW. d %IheL Lai. 
21*25; long, or 12^. . 

BKDKBy is Hyderabad, er Ibe territery of 
the Hiaam, a large lows sear Ibe right bask 
of the M aa ryer a, a cnm a deiab l e fributwry of Ibe 
river Godmry. He aite ia os a table- bind 
2,250 fMt abc^ the aei^ asd abcmt 100 leei 
ebarm Bra level of the adjaoeat coiibIit. It is 
aarromidcd fay lolte waOa, and ie atiir a large 
csly, Iboagh greatty derfiMied firocn ila lonzaer 
■la^ wbeii it waa Ibe eapilal of a priscipality 
and Ibe reddem^ of klziga. It ia at preaeoi 
clue% soled lor the nnunibutiire called Bidari 
ware, seed particiilariy for the botteme or| 
faowle of boabtt or tebaoeo-pspea, asd lor{ 
veaada te hand rocxi!d betel to gsmto. Ural 
laatesial m m aikiy, oosaraliiig of tweikly-foiir! 
parte of Bn and of copper. The ware is 
coloored btecli' with a presiraiiom j&Mr which | 
thiss^place k ceidbrated, aira wb'kh i» made by ; 
miiiag cc|' 0 aJ parts of mariate cf aMjaiowa and 
«a] wilb walUiT'^ <*mn ing iJbena 

a'ito a paate'. coieui' ia ijaid to be very 


dsisble; asd if it become impaired, it ia 
re a t o ra d-by the apphcsalkm of oU or bsUer. 
The aalile bse of the articiea thus fabricated la 
rafieved W ailver onuuDenta* Beder ia 75 
lirilaa N. W. of Bra dty of Hyderabad. Lai. 
irn;ioiig;7r Sir. 

BBDNOB. — town in the Bmpoot atate of 
'Oodaypoor, dietent N.W. from Oodeypoor 93 
mileaL Lat. 25* 5i; long. 74* 20'. 


BKDNORB, or KUGOIJB; in the native 
cd’ Hyaore, nnder the adminiatration of 
Bie govemiirant of India, a oily, the princip^ 
place of a district of the same name, ritnate in 
Bra midat of a basin or depression in a nigged 
table-land on the Western Ghats, and at an 
elevation estiniated at more than 4,0OO feet 
aberve the aea. The town does not appear to 
have hem at any time fortified, its defence 
having been injodicioiialy intmst^ to the line 
of poate eraeted on the aummits of the snr- 
rmniding hilla. On a hold eminence within 
the liaee of defence are the citadel and the 
rained palace of the rajah. The town is 
&voiiiaUy ritnate for commerce, on the road 
leading fomn Mangalore, throngh Hosso An* 
0 ^ one of the best passes throngh the 
Western Ghatsi Ori^nally a village, this 
place in 1S45 became the seat of government 
of the njah of Ikeri, who thenceforward was 
deDorainated rajah of Bedoore, and its pros- 
perity rapidly advanced, so that the population, 
aoon exceeded 100,000 persons. In 1763 it 
was taken by Hjder Ali, the usurper of My- 
sore^ who piUafpri it of property of the 
-wdne of 12,000,000/., and sub- 
-jtly made ii the smt of his government, 
in honoor of himself^ called it Hyder- 
nnggur, or Hyderis Town, subsequently 
abbreviated popularly into N uggur, by which 
name it ia at present generally known. Early 
in 1783 General MatUiews occupied this town, 
at the head of a considerable British force ; 
bat being soon after attacked by Tippoo with 
a vastij superior force, all attempts at resist- 
ance were quickly overpowered ; and the 
British force having surrendered. General 
Matthews and the other principal officers were 
put to death, and the rest of the force im- 
prisoned and very cruelly treated. Bednore is 
distant firom Seriogapatam, N.W., 150 miles ; 
Baagaloor, N.W., 183 ; Mangaloor, N., 70 ; 
Madras, W., 360. Lat. 18* Siy, long. 76* O'. 

B£BAK8^ in the Britirii district of Kumaon, 
lieuL-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a Bhoti 
subdivirion or collection of hamlets on the 
upper part of the course of the riv^* Kalee, 
hounded on the north and north-east by South- 
western Thibet ; on the south-east by the terri- 
tory of Nepal ; on the south by the mehal of 
Choudans ; and on the west and north-west by 
the mehal of Hbarma ; and situate between 
hit. 80* 3'— 30* 28', long. 80* 42 —80* 67' ; and 
having an area of about 200 square miles. 
The pass on the northern frontier ot this sub- 
division, forming a communication with South- 
western Thibet, has an devatiou of about 
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15,000 feet. The peak of Beeana Rikki^ a 
aammit of the Himalayas on the same frontier, 
riaes to the height of 20,000 feet. 

BEE AS, in the British district of Rajeshaye, 
lieut.-goY. of Bengal, a town on the route from 
Dacca to Bograh, 26 miles 8. of the latter. 
Lat 24" 29', long. 89" 18'. 

BEEBAMEYOO, in the British district of 
Etawah, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Etawah to Agra, 16 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat^ 26" 56', long. 
78" 53'. 

BEEBEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, Kent. -gov. of the N W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Futtehgurh to that of Cawnpore, and 32 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26" 49', long. 80" 8'. 

BEEBBEE, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, and 30 milea 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27" 30', long. 78" 46'. 

BEECHA KOH. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, distant S.W. from Khatmandoo 
82 miles. Lat, 27“ 17', long. 85" 1'. j 

BEEDA8IR, or BIDASIR, in the Rajpoot 
state of Bikaner, a town near the south-eastern 
frontier, towards J oudpore. About five miles 
south-east of the town, during the rainy season, 
is a piece of water ab^t four miles long and 
half that breadtl:^ with a depth of four or five 
feet. It dries up in the hot season, leaving a 
thick crust of salt, which is taken off both for 
home use and exportation. The number of 
houses, according to Tod, is 500. The adjacent 
country is the least sterile part of the territory 
of Bikaner, in consequence of the ne|ume8B 
of water to the surface. Lat. 27“ 48', long. 
74" 26'. 

BEEGOBL — A town in the native state of 
Beekaneer, distant £. from Beekaneer 52 
miles. Lat. 28" 4', long. 74" 13'. 

BEEGHUR, in the British district of Hur- 
riana, ]ieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hansi to Bhutneer, 
and 42 miles N.W. of the former. It is a poor 
place, being scantily supplied even with water, i 
Lat. 29" 22', long. 75“ 54'. j 

BEEHEE, in the British district of Shah- j 
abad, lieut.-gov. of Ben^, a town on thej 
route from Dinapoor to Snares, 39 miles W. 
of the former. Lat. 25® Sff, long. 84" 31'. 

BEEHXJR, a river of the district of Bogbel- 
khund, or territory of Rewah, rises in lat. 
24® 15', long. 81" 5', about 25 mUes S.W. of 
the town of Rewah. The elevation above the 
sea, of its source, must considerably exceed 
1,000 foet, as at tiie Chachye Fall, nfly miles 
forther north, or down the stream, the bed has 
an elevation of 990 foet. At the Chachye Fall, 
the stream, passing from the plateau of Rewah 
to the more depresMsd country farther to the 
north-east, is precipitated down the foce of the 
hounding ledge a depth of 200 feet. Two 


miles below this it foils into the Tons, on the 
right side, in lat, 24" 48', long. 81® 22^. At 
Rewah, thirty miles frcnH its source, it iO 
Crossed by the route from Allahabad to Saogbr, 
and at that point is fordable in the dry season, 
the stream bring then fifteen yards wide^ and ' 
knee-deep: the bed is eigh^ yards wide. 
Jaoquemont describes it in same place as a 
torrent flowing down a wide and de^ dtaanel 
over irregular calcareous masses. 

BEEHXJT, in territory of Gwalior, a town 
on the route from Kalpee to the fort of 
Gwalior, 94 miles W. (ff former, 30 S. of 
latter. There . is here a fort of masonry on 
an eminence. A small business is driven in 
smelting and selling the iron raised from the 
sandstone hills a short distance to the south, 
tat. 26" 13', long. 78® ZT. 

I BEEJAPOOR. — ^A mined town in Sattma^ 
near the eastern frontier, tovrards Hydrabad, 
or the territory of the Nisam. Duff gives the 
following account of its condition : ** 7%e walls, 
which are of hewn stone and very lofty, are te 
this day entire, and being surmounted by the 
cupolas and minarets of the public buUmn^ 
still present to a spectator fmm without me 
appearance of a flourishing city ; but within 
all is solitude, silence, and desolation. The 
deep moat, the double rampart, and the ruins 
of the splendid palaces in the citadel, attest the 
former magnificence of the court. The great 
mosque is a grand edifice, and the tomb of 
Ibmhim Adil Shah is remarkable for its ele- 
gant and graceful architecture. But the chief 
feature in the scene is the mausoleum of 
Mobummud Adil Shah, the dome of which fills 
the eye from every point of view ; and though 
in itself entirely devoid of ornament, its 
enormous dimensions and austere simplicity 
invest it with an air of melancholy grandeur, 
which harmonizes with the wreck and desola- 
tion that Burroimd it. When viewed as mere 
ruins, the remains of that city as they at 
present exist are exceedingly grand, and as a 
vast whole, for exceed anything of the kind in 
Europe. Among the various wonders of this 
ruined capital of the extinct kingdom of Bseja- 
t poor, not the least remarkable is the vast gun 
j called Malik i Maidan, or “ the King of the 
i Plain,” one of the largest pieces of brass 
oitinance in the world. The muzzle is four 
feet eight inches in diameter, the calibre two 
1 feet four inches, the length nearly fifteen fee^ 

[ the weight forty tons. Its removal to En gl an d 
has been suggested by the Bombay govom- 
i ment ; but as the expense of its conveyance to 
the coast was estimated at 30,000 rupees^ th<^ 
home authorities expressed an opinion, that 
tlie object proposed was not of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the expense. 

The founder of the Mussulman state of Bee- 
japoo^ was, according to Ferishta, a son oC 
Murad II., the Osznanli sultan ; on whooe 
death, his successor, Muhanunad II., gave or* 
ders that all his brothers should be strangled 
From this fate one only, named Yusuf, escaped, 
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awignsfive f^rsoD^to each hociBe ; but it seexuB 
ecaroely credible that a country no sterile shonld 
l)e able to furnish the necessaries of life to a 
town having a population of 60,000 persons. 
Pistance of Beekaneer N.W, from Calcutta 
1, 1 76 miles, from Ajmere 180 miles. Lat. 28°, 
long. 78“ 22'. 

BEEKASXJR, in the Rajpoot state of Bick- 
aneer, a village on the route from Nagor to the 
city of Bickaneer, and 25 miles S.E. of t)»e 
latter. It contains sixty houses, supplied with 
water from a welL liat. 27° 40', long. 73° 30'. 

BEELARA. — A town in the native state of 
Marwar, or Joudpore, distant E. from Joud- 
pore 42 miles. Lat. 26° IV, long. 73° 40'. 

BEELKAW. — A town in the penin^^ula of 
Kattywar, forming part of the possessions of 
the Grsicowar, but placed under the political 
mana* t-merst of the presidency of B<>mt»y, dis- 
tant from Rajkole 61 miles. Lat. 21“ 27', 
long. 70° 40'. 

BEELXTN, in the Bar«^ Po<mb division of 
the jPunjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the C^enaub, five miles N. of the town of 
Mooltan. SO*" IV, long. 71° 3V. 

BEEMA. — A river rising about iat. 19° 5', 
long. 73 ' 33', in the table land of the district 
of Poona, presidency of Bombay, at an eleva 
tion of 3,090 feet alK>ve the level of the 8<}a. 
Jt takes a south-easterly direction, and traver- 
sing, during a course of 380 raiies, the districts 
of Poona, Ahme<]nuggur, Sholapore, and tb^- 
territory of BatLara, enters the dominions of 
the Nizam, and aft^r a further course of 130 
miles, falls into the Kistnah river in lat. 
16" 24', long. 77° 20'. 

BEEOR. — A village in the jagliire of Jhu 
ghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. Lat. 
28° ir, long. 76° 19'. j 

BEERBHANWALLA. in the British dis-i 
trict of Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pn>- 
vinces, a village three miles froai the right 
bank of the K^igunga (westem). i^at. 29° 32', 
long. 78° 42'. 

BEERBHOOM, a Britiah district in the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, is bounded on the north 
by the British disti ict of Bhaugulpore ; on the 
east by the British districts Moorsheriaba^i and 
Nuddea ; on the south by the British districts 
Burdwan, Bancoora, and Pachete ; and on the 
west Iw the British districts Ramgurh, Pachete, 
and Monghyr. It lies between lat, 23° 32' — 
24° 40', long. 86° 25' — 88° 30'. The area is 
4,730 square miles. The district is travenwKl 
by numerous tv>rrent8 descending from the 
highlands, which take a direction east or south- 
east until, discharging themselves into the chan- 
nels either of the Bhagruttee or Damoixia, 
their contents find their way to the estuary of 
the Ganges. Of these torrents the chief are the 
Hadjee and the Barakar,. Coal aTul iren-ore 
in vast quantities and excellent quality exist 
along the courses of the Pamooda and Hadjee, 
in the southern and western parts of the dis- 
trict. Tlie p<ipulatiun is stated to be 1,040,876. 


Beerblioora was acquired by the East-India 
Company in 1765, by virtue of the firman of 
Bhah Allum, i>ad8hah of Delhi, granting the 
dewanny of Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa. 

BEERCOOL, in the British district Midna- 
pore, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town two miles 
N. of the shore of the Bay of Bengal, distant 
from the town of Midnapore, S., 54 miles ; 
from Calcutta, B.W., 85. Lat. 21° 38', long. 
87° 32'. 

BEEKGIJNJE, in the British district of 
Dinajefwre, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Dinaje|.K)re to Darjeeling, 17 miles 
N. of the former. Lat. 26° 48', long. 88'’ 36'. 

BEERKOOR.— A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions the Nizam, distant N.W. from 
Hyderabad 89 miles. Lat. 18° 28', long. 
77° .52'. 

BEEROOL, in the British district of Nud- 
dea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Hooghly to Jessore, 40 mik*.s B.W. of the 
latU*r. Lat. 23°, lung. 88“ 35'. 

BEERPOOH, in the presidency of Bombay, 
a ti>wn of Guzerat, on the route from Mow to 
IVesa, 180 miles N.W. of former, 146 S..K. of 
l.atU-r. It hiui a bazaar, and is well supplied 
wjth w-ater, and behmgs to the nawaub of 
P>a{a.Hinore, a descendant of Osman Khan, who 
received «it from Bhahjc'han, j^adsbah of Delhi. 
Laf. 23" 10', long. 73 29'. 

I BEER BOOR, in the British district of Ba 
I redly, lieut. gov. the N.W. iVovmce.s, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Baredly, and 24 ludeH B.W, of the latter. 
Lat. 28'’ l.V, long. 79'' 137 

BEEKPOOR, in the British district of 
1’irhoot, iieut, gov, . f Bengal, a towm on the 
route, along tl»e Udt hank td the Gangee, from 
Mongheer to I'atna, 19 miles E, of the latter. 
Lat. 25° Sr, long. 85° 337 

BEERFORK, in the British di.strict of Fur- 
ruckabad, Iieut,-gf>v. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Euttehgurh, and 17 miles 
N.W. of the latter. .Lat. 27° 2(5', long. 
79" 26'. 

BEER V MSI R, a village of the Rajput 
state of Bickancre, on the e.a«tem frontier, 
towards Shekhawati, is .situate on the route 
from Patim to the town of Bickanere, and 
97 rnileb E. of the latter. I^at. 28° 27 long. 
74° 53'. 

BEESCO, in the Rajjmot state of Joudpore, 
a village on the route from l\>khurn to Bal- 
mer, and 43 miles N. of the latter. Lai, 
26° 16', long. 71° 24'. 

BEESXJI. 1 NUGCUJK, or BLSANAGAIi, in 
Guzerat, or territeiy' of the Guicowar, a town 
on the route from Mow to Deesa, 220 miles 
N.W. of foimer, 50 S.W7 of latter. It tias 
considerable transit trade, in sending iron and 
some other heavy gocnls to Marwar ; and the 
manufacture of cotton cloths is carried on to a 
considerable extent. .Population 18,000. Dis- 
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tance from Ahmedabad, N., 45 mile)i. Lai. 
28" 40', long. 72" 33'. 

BEESULPOOR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joadpore, a town on the route finom the dlty 
of Joodpore to that of Ajmeer, and 18 miles 
E. of the former. It contains 800 houees, and 
a bazaar of 100 shops, and is supplied with 
good water from seventy wells lined with brick, 
and from fifteen to twenty feet deep. Popala- 
iion 4,050. Lat. 26" 16', long. 73^ 26'. 

BEE8ULP(X)R.— A town in the British 
district Bareilly, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Pm- 
vinces, and on the route from the town of Ba- 
reilly to Seetapoor, being 25 miles S.W. of the 
former place. It has a good bazaar, and is 
abundantly supplied with water. Population 
7,245. IjaL 28" 38', long. 79" 52'. 

BESTHNOK.— A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Beekaneer, distant S.W. from 
neer 40 miles. Lat. 27“ 50', long. 72“ 46*. 

BEETITREE, in the Rajpoot state of Jond- 
pore, a village on tlie route from Jessulmere 
vid Nagor to Nusseerabad, and 202 miles 
N.W. of the latter. It is supplied with good 
water from two wells 200 feet deep. Lmi. 
27“ 5', long. 72" 25'. 

BEGERWAL, in Siriiind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Ijodiana, and 75 ndkai 
N. of the former town. It is situate iu a 
level, fertile, well -cultivated country. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,051 miles. Lat. 30“ 6', | 
long. 75" 53'. j 

BEGH, in the British district of Fiirrucka- 
bad, lieut.-gov. of Uie N. W. Provinces, a vil- 1 
lage on the route from the cantonment of< 
Allyghur U) that of Futtehgnrh, and 13 miles 
N.W. of the latter. I^t. 27“ 2^, long.; 
70” 30'. 

BKGTEGHAT, in the British district of 
Subaru nj^KK)r, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Pro- i 
vinoes, a village on the route from Kumai toj 
Subaru n}x>or. It is situate on the left hank of i 
the Jumna, crossed here by ferry. Disiani* 
N.W. from CalcntU 976 miles, Lat. 29“ 45', I 
long. 77“* 13'. 

BKGOKE, in the Britisii district of Bhut- 
tiana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hansee to Bhutnair, 
and 80 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
29” 31', long. 75" 3'. 

BEGUMABAD, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Delhi to the town of 
Meerut, and 28 miles N.E. of tiie former, U 
has a serai, or lodge for travellers, and a 
bazaar. Lat. 28“ 5r, long. 77“ 38'. 

BEGUMGUN J, in the territory of Code, 
a village on the route from Aiimgurh to Fyxa- 
bad, 66 miles N.W. of the former, 20 S.E. of 
the latter. Lat 26" 39', long. 82“ 22'. 

BEGUMGUNJE, in the British district of 
BuUoah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route fron; Bulloah to Tipperah, 15 miles N.E. 
of the former. Lat. 22* 56', long. 91“ O'. 


I BEGUICPOOR, in the British distridt ol 
I Allahabad, Bent. -gov. cd the N.W, Piuvioonv 
!a village onAe route fay Bajapoor fany f ro m 
the cantoamant of Allahahad to Banrhi, and 
i IS miles W. of the hmner. ImL 25* 24', long. 
i81“46'. ^ 


BEHADAKPOOB, in the Britidb disiriet 
of Momffiiniiiggar, a village on the nnifte 
from Meenii to Sahamnpoor, and miles 
RE. of the town of Moraffuranggor. Lei. 
29“ 24', long. 7r 50r. 


BEHARw — A British duitidt mder the 
IteoL-gov. of Bengal, so esUed from a towii of 
the same name. It lies between |at. 21“ 12' — 
25“ 2?, los^. 8r 25'--8r S' ; is 165 miles in 
let^ih firom north-east to sooth-west, and nbcly- 
eight in hrendth. The atea is 5,694 square 
ntilesL It is booiKied on the north fay the 
British distriet of Patna; on the cent and 
north-east fay that of Monghemr ; cm the sooth 
fay Kainghnr and Pabunow ; on the weat by 
Mirsapore ; and on the nen^-west by Sfanh- 
ahad. li is a well-watered tracts beuaq^ tm- 
veraed or boonded by numerous rivers ; mmmg 
which may be enoniaated the Son, the Fha%o, 
and the two Punpons. With reupuot to the 
(dinude of Bdhar, it may be obamad, lhait 
autumn is marked by the periodical xanui nsoal 
in this part of Ind^ *libe nighta in srintisr 
are <xmL, and frusta sometimes injoie the crofio. 
The heat is exeesaive in the laltsr pert of 
spring and eszrly part of summer, and the 
annoyance resoltii^ is increased fay dnst^ there 
being then no veit%8 of verdure. Gaya, 
about the middle of the district^ is considered 
the most sultry piaoe srithin it ; pertfy in con- 
sequence of radiation from the exteasive 
cands of the riven; partly firom tira mme 
effects caused by the bare rocks anwnd the 
town. Rice, thro«^;hoot the (jfistrict, is g en s 
rally the most important crop ; tlsi 
wfa^ is vmy fine, is kugdiy exported^ Msg 
much in demand in the Oalcotta market. 


Wheat is next in impotianoe ; then baii^ ; 
then mamya, maine, jowar, and varkms kii^ 
of millel^ melons coemmbe^ and other cncam- 
bitaoeons growths of varioiia sorta Ihe 
tato, introdaoed by Enroposns, is now enlti* 
rated to great extent. 7%o cabbaga^ enalt- 
Ifiower, lettaoe, turnip, and most oChm Eun- 
pean garden vegetabka saocned well in the 
oedd seastm. Of the commercial cropa the 
moat important is opium ; and this artMie 
(bnns a productive source of r s vaB we to go- 
vernment. Sogar and cotton are abo extan- 


siveiy ptodocedL Tobacco, indigo^ and kmasn 
or safflower, are raised, but in no grant qmus- 
tity ; and the betd-les^ thoiigh consMland the 
finest in India, is nci eoltivated to any great 
extent. Hie manufiactitriiig indnstiy is rather 
Important, bemg employed in prodoflBigfidvios 
of cotton, blaaketa, silk fabrics, carpei% Isnliii^ 
tape, thn^ ropes, paper, toanchos. pam, eenne 
jewdllery, coarse cutlery and h ar ds mra , tnm- 
ery, leather, saddksij, tiiields and other fidnios 
in leather; fabrics of bom ; omameniB in lie 
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and giafia„ 4Mid in gold, silver, anil < . kCtak. ; 
ink, soap, sugar, nitre, putttTv. . .s, and 

bricks. Ardent spirita are distiih <l in 
quantitiea^ especiaUy ftx>in the in ' ua 
Perfumes from eandalwood, roses, and jasmine, 
are also made to a considerable extent. Dye- 
ing is largely practised, but with no great skill. 
The population is estimated at 2,5(H>,000. Of 
routes, first, the great trunk-road from Cal- 
cutta to the North-West Provinces travertics 
the south-west of the district, in a dinx^liun 
from south-east to north-w^. ISecotid. a 
route proceeds from north to south, from 
Patna to Gaya, where it takes a south-western 
direction to Siergotty, whence it is continued 
in the same direction to Palamow* With 
respect to the roads in general, Bucliaiian 
observes that be has seen no country, at all 
civilised, so ill provided with them. It must 
be observed, however, that the innumerable 
torrents traversing and inundati^ the couninr 
during the rainy season, reader it very difficult 
either to make good remds or to keep Uiem in 
repair. 

The present British district of Bebar oom- 
prisee a porti<m only of the south-west hidf of 
the great aoobah or province which bore the 
same name among the chief divisions of the 
empire of DelhL Previously to the compara- 
tively dear accounts derivable from the M^em 
annals, this soobah appears in the legendary 
lore of the Hindoos to have been comprised 
within the realm of Magadha. W’'ilford ob- 
serves, ‘‘It is universally acknowledged that 
the oourt of the kings of Magadha, now the 
province of Bahar, was one of the most bril- 
liant that ever existed.” Its meridian great- 
ness has been conjectured to have continued 
for above two thousand years, during which 
“ the kings of Magadha were lords paramount 
and mnperors of India.” In the time of Kutb- 
uddin, viceroy of Mohammed, the Mussulman 
sultan of Ghor, it formed part of the dominions 
of Jaichand, king of Kaxmonj. Jaichand was 
in 1194 defeated and slain by the Mussulman 
gener^ and Behar and Ben^ added to the 
dominion of Delhi, from wiiich capital go- 
veamori were thenceforward appointed. One 
of tbeim governors was in 1340 slain by Malek 
Fakhr-uddin, who assumed the title of king 
of Bengal and Behar. . The power of the 
dynasty which he founded was weakened by 
Baber, who wrested from it Behar, ajid was 
finally overthrown by Shir Bbah, the Patan, 
who dethroned Humayon, the son of Baber, 
and expelled him &om India. Bengsd subse- 
quently revolted, but was am^ united by 
Akbar to the empire of Demi, of which it 
thenceforward remained a part until 1765, 
when, being virtually in the possession of the 
£ast-India Company, it was formally granted 
to that body by the fin ran of Shah Alum, the 
padsh^ of Delhi. The tract thus conferred 
comprise i not only the present British districts 
of Patna, and Shahabad, on the right 

bank of the Ganges, but an extent nearly 
equal on the left bai^ of tliat river, and at 


present coextensive witli the British district of 
Trhoot and Barun. 

BEHAK, in the British district of the same 
name, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a place now mu< h 
decayed, the original city being nearly deserter!, 
and the present town consisting of a collection 
of dwellings dispersed around its remains. The 
whole is divided into twenty-four maballs or 
wards, containing houfacs interspersed with 
fields, gardens, and groves. From the old 
city a bazaar extends southward. It is roughly 
p&v€»d, and altogether a wretched street, though 
there are a few good houses in the rear, right 
and left of it. There are some ruins of mosques 
originally well-built structures. During the 
Mahomedan sway in this part of India, the 
town is stated to have surrounded the old ditch 
on every side for at least a mile. Its ruin 
dated from its sack by the Mahrattas, when 
they invaded Bengal and Behar, about 1742, 
Ab Verdi Khan being nawaub of the province ; 
and all relics of pro8t>erity were swept away by 
a dreadful fiwoaine which occurred some years 
subsequently. The number of inhabited 
houses, however, was estimated by Buchanar., 
fifty years ago, at 5,000 ; which, according to 
the usually admitted ratio of persons to dwell- 
ings, would denote a population of 30,000 
persons. Distant S.E. from Patna 37 miles, 
N.W. from Calcutta 255. Lat. 25® 10', long. 
85® 35'. 

BEHAE. — A town in the native sta+o of 
Coosh Behar, in North-Eastern India, <ilHU;!Jt 
N.E. from Rungpore 41 miles. Lat, 2^5® 16', 
long. 89® 29^. 

BEIT \REE, in the British district of Oaw'n- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of Uxe N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on then>ute from the cantonment of Kta 
wah to that of Gawnporti, aod 36 miles W. of 
the latter. Water is obtained from wells. Lat. 
26® 21', long. 79® 55'. 

BEHAKEE, in the British district of Glia 
zeepoor, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Ghazeepoor cantHiri' 
ment to Jounjxior, 30 miles W. of the forrucr, 
and 30 S.E. of the latter. Lat. 25° 35', long. 
83® 5'. 

BEHLA, in the British district of Poona, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the left bank 
of the Kokree river, 39 miles W. of Abmcd- 
nuggur. 19® 8', long. 74® 11'. 

BEHIAPOOR, in tho British district of 
Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, a town 
on the led bank of tlie river Paira, 35 miles 
N. of Ahmednuggur, Lat. 19® 36', long. 
74® Sy. 

BEIiRAH. — A town of Itajpootana, in the 
district of Gk)dwar, distant B.W. from Ajmeer 
136 miles. Lat. 25® 4', long. 73® 15'. 

BEJIREE, in Bundelcund, a jaghire or 
feudal po8se»}ion, named from its principal 
place. It is bounded by the Britisii district of 
Hummerpore on every aide, except for two or 
three miles on the west, where it JvdjoinH tho 
petty chicftainsliip of P»ownoe : its centre is in 
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!at. 25^* 55\ long. /9“ 59' ; and it compriaea < 
tiiirty square miles, five villages, with a popu- ! 
latioii of 2,600 souls, and yields a revemie of 
2,300Z. The jaghiredar or feudatory, a Bhoon- , 
dela Rajpoot, maintains twerty-five horse and 
100 foot. Jn 1811, this jaghire was granted 
to be held in perpetuity of the Raat-Tndia Com- 
pany, as a reward to the jaghiredar for services 
rendered to the British goverumoi't. 

BEHRKE, in Ihindelcund, the principal 
phu'e of the feudal iKfSsessiou of the same 
name, is situate on the left hank of the Betwa, 
20 miles S.E. of Calpee. Lat 25*^ 54', long. 
79" 58'. 

BKIIITR, in the British district of Bijnour, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.VV. Provinces, a town 

miles E. from Bijnour, and the same dis- 
tance N. of Moradabad. Bat. 29"" 21', long. 
78" 50'. 

BEHTJ'r. — A town in the teiritory of Gwa- 
lior, or jHJBseKsions of Scindia, distant S. from 
(iwalii>r 82 mile.s. Lat. 26"' 1', long. 78" 30'. 

BEITT^T, in Bnndelcund, a small town on 
the right bank of the river Deesjiun, 54 miles 
S. VV. of Oalpee. It is the principal place of a 
jaghire or feudal grant, ina<le in 1817, by the 
Kast-lndia Company to a descendant of one of 
the Kalleenjur (..Viwbeys, or Brahininical pos- 
wssors of that fortress, w)k>, in 1812, siirren- 
dt'i'ed it on (iondition.s to the British arms. It 
is stated to coniprise fifteen square miles, to 
contain seven villages, with a populatioTi of 
2,500 souls, and to yield a revenue of 1,550/. 
per aimnin. The military strength of this 
small domain eorresponds with it.s limited 
extent; amounting to only sixty-one men, 
t*m of whom are cavalry. The jaghiredar of 
Behui holds the mouzah of Lohargaon under 
the British government, Buhject to the pay- 
ment, of a revenue of 1,400 rupees {>er annum. 
Ih’tiul is in lat, 25" 25', long. 79" 25'. 

lUilKW.AL, or BILAIRIWALA, in Sir- 
hin<h village on the rtnite from Hansi to 
Lodiana, and 39 milet: S. of the latter town. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,071 miles. 
Lat. 30' 24', long. 75" 58'. 

BE.1A.---Afj in.significant liill state in the 
Cis vSuiiej k^rritoi y, hounded <»ii tlie north by 
Kothar, on the east by the lajised territory ol 
Bughat, on the soutli by Bateeala, and on the 
\\est by MhiUig. ii is ban ly five miles long 
n(nn iu)rth-ea.st to HOiitii-west, and not more | 
than two at its greatest breadth. Us centre 
is in lat. 30" 6(>', long. 77" 2'. It compri-ses 
only three pergunnahs, supposed to contain a 
population of 3,000, and yields a revenue of 
400/., fuit of whieh a tribute of 18/. is paid k> 
tin? i^ritish government. Tliis .state wa.s, on 
the tixpulsion of tlie Goorkas in 1815, conferred 
on the rajah, on condition of subordinate 
mililai';)' co o})eration. He employs about 200 
arme<l retainers. 

B.E,1AGITU1L — A town in ilm native s Late 
of Indoor, or pos.session.s of the llolkar family, 


distant S.W. from Indoor 75 miles. Lat. 
21° 40', long. 75" 32'. 

BEJAURA. — A town in the native state 
of Siigoojah, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, distant N.E. from Sirgoojah 36 miles. 

I Lat- 23° 16', long. 83° 40'. 

B EJ E Y <4 R RH . — See Bid.tet ouRn. 

BEJIGURII, in the British district of 
Aligurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town with a fori on a route from the cankui- 
ment of Aligurh to that of F^uttchgurh, and 
18 miles S.E. of the former. Elevation above 
the sea 713 feet. Lat. 27" 43', long. 78° 17'. 

BEJOIhRA, in the British district of Alla- 
haba<l, lieut.-gov. of the .N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the right bank of the Ganges, 783 
miles N.E, of Calcutta by the river nmte, and 
25 miles S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the 
s.ame. Lat. 25° 16', long. 82° 5'. 

Bltljx\, in the British district of Behar. 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route from 
Gayah to Patna, 45 miles S. of the latter. 
Lat. 24° 58', long. 85° 3'. 

BKLAIT, or P.EYLUH, in the British dis- 
trict of Ehiwa, lieut.-g^>v. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, i.s a small town on the route froiu the 
cantonment of Etawa to Lucknow by Naua- 
inowghat, and 40 miles E. of the former. 
It has a bazojir, and supplies and water are 
ahundani. Lat. 20° 49', long. 79" 44'. 

BELANOO, in the jaghire or feudal poa- 
s<'ssion of Jujhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Chooroo, 
in P>ikanere, to Kanond. and five miles W. 
of the latter place. Lat. 28" 15', long. 76° 8'. 

P»Ei..A SPODR, in the jaghire of Kfirnpoor, 
lieut.-g''V. of tlie N.W. Pn^vinces, a town on 
the route from .Almorah to Moradabad, by Ba- 
niouree and Kampoor, 72 miles S.W. of Almorah 
fort, 18 niiieH N.K. of Rampoor town, 35 miles 
E. of Moj-adabad cantonment. It is a place 
of considerable size, and has a good su])ply of 
water and provisions. Elev.ation above the 
sea 560 hjct. Lat. 28° 53', long. 79" 20'. 

Bl^LASPtXdR. — The ]>rincipai place of the 
small mountain state of Kuhloor, and the resi- 
dence of the rajah. It lias a )>icturesqne site 
on the left or eastern bank of the Sutluj. At 
the time of Forsters visit in 1783 it was a 
flourishing town, well built, with a degree of 
rf'gularity luiusnal in that country. The 
houses were eonstrinded of stone and lime 
mort;'..r, ami the streets paved strongly, though 
roughly : but at the time of Moorcroft’s visit 
: in 1 .s2d it was in a ruinous eonditior., in con- 
.setjiu'uce of having been twice sacked by the 

* tiorkha.s. The baziwir is now much ililaoi- 
' dated, and slenderly stacked ; the inhabited 
^ houses are reduced to a few hundred, and the 

* only ornament ef the town is the residence of 

* the rajah, a huildiiigof moderate .size, but neat, 
and decorated with flowers in fresco. The 

^ Sutluj, a de< p and mpiil rivor, and running at 
, tlie rate of live miles an hour, is crossed about 
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two miles above the town by a much-frequented 
ferry, forming a communication with the 
Punjab. Elevation above the sea 1,465 feet. 
Lat. 31'’ 19', long. 76" 5(f. 

BELASPOOR. — See B 1 U 4 ASPOOR. 

BELEEGAON. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, distant N.E. from Behar, 
the capital town of Cooch Behar, 69 miles. 
Lat. 27“ 10', long. 89“ 63'. 

BELEEN, in the British district of Pegu, 
presidency of Bengal, a town 20 miles from 
the left bank of the river Sittang. 62 miles 
S.E. of Pegu. Lat. 17“ 22', long. 97“ 10'. 

BELERIAGANJ, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a smjdl tovm on the route from the town of 
Azimgurh to that of Goruckpore, and 10 miles 
N. of the former. Distant N. from Benares 
63 miles. Lat. 26“ 11', long. 83“ 12'. 

BELGAUM, a British collectorate in the 
presidency of Bombay, is bounded on the north 
by the territory of Sattara, the Southern 
Mahratca jaghires, and the British collectorate 
of Sholapore ; on the east by the dominions of 
the Nizam ; on the south bj the British col- 
lectorates of Dharwar and North Canara ; and 
on the west by the Portuguese territory of 
Goa and the native states of Sawunt Warree 
and Colapore. It extends from lat. 15® 23' to 
16® 39', and from long. 74® 2' to 76® 23' ; it is 
160 miles in length from east to west, and 89 
in breadth, and contains an area of 5,405 square 
miles, with a population of 1,025,882. For- 
merly the district of Belgaum constituted a 
portion of the collectorate of Dharwar ; but in 
1 836, owing to the great extctot of the latter, 
it was distributed into two divisions, the 
northern receiving the appellation of Belgaum, 
and the southern retaining its former name. 
The principal routes are from west to east, 
from the port of Vingorla, through the towns 
of Belgaum and Kuladgee, to Moodgul, in 
the Nizam’s territory ; and from north-west to 
south-east, from Colapore, through the towns 
of Nepaneeand Belgaum, to Dharwar. Cana- 
rese is the language of the people. The dis- 
trict of Belgaum formed part of the territorial 
cession made by the Peiahwa, under the treaty 
of June, 1817, for the maintenauce of a subsi- 
diary force to be provided by the British 
government. 

BELGAUM. — A town, the princi|ml place 
of tht' British collectorate of the same name, 
situate on the route fi om Dharwar to Cola^jore. 
In 1818, after the overthrow of the Peishwa, 
the place was invcstcid by a British force. 'The 
fort is of an oval gfround-plan, about 1,000 
yards in length, 700 in breadth, and sur- 
rounded by a broad and dtjep wet tlitch, cut in 
very hard ground. After a feeble resistance 
for twenty-one days, the garrison, consisting of 
1,600 men, ca])itulated, having lost twenty 
killed and fifty woiiinded ; while the loss of the 
IhitiBli amounted only to eleven killed and 
twelve wounded. Within the last few years 


considerable improvements have been made in 
i the town. In 1848 the principal inhabitants 
formed themselves into a committee, and in 
the comae of four mouths, aided solely by 
the voluntary subscriptions of the townsmen, 
effected a complete reconstruction of the roads 
and lanes of the town, extending in the agm- 
gate to a length of between nine and ten mues. 
The example thus set was followed in several 
towns and villages of the district; and the 
sense entertained by the ^vemment of the 
public spirit of the inhabitants of Belgaum 
was testified by the grant of 6007. to be ex- 
pended in the further improvement of the 
town. Additional importance has been con- 
ferred upon this place, from its selection as the 
site of the educational institution for the in- 
struction of the sons of natives of rank. This 
institution is supported by subscriptions from 
t>ie chiefs and native gentry of the Southern 
Mahratta country, amounting annually to 
about 6007. A separate grant waa made by 
the British government for the erection of the 
building ; and the funds required for supplying 
the school with furniture, boc)kB, Ac., were 
raised by private subscription. At a more 
recent peri^ it was deem^ desirable to throw 
open the institution to the sons of the middle 
classes of the country ; and the number of 
pupils rapidly increased ; in February, 1853, 
it exceeded fifty. Great apathy was at first 
evinced by the higher cla^ sirdars, none of 
whom availed themselves of the proffered 
means of instruction ; this, however, has been 
succeeded by a letter spirit, and the list of 
pupils now contains the names of two of the 
descendants of the late chief of Sanglee, while 
tlie young chief of that state has himself con- 
descended to receive instruction from the bead 
master. Belgaum, which is situate on the 
plain east of the Ghauts, is 2,500 feet above 
the level of the sea. It is distant N.W. from 
Dharwar 42 miles. Lat. 15® 60', long. 74® 86'. 

BELGRAM, in the territorv of Oude, a 
town on the rout© by Shahabad from Shahje- 
hanpore to Lucknow, 75 miles N.W. of the 
latter. Heber, who passed through it in 1824, 
describes it as a small town wito “ marks of 
having been much more considerable, but still 
containing some large and good, though old, 
Mussulman houses.'' At present it has a 
bazaar, and is well supplied with water. The 
road in this part of the route is very sandy 
and bad. Lat 27“ 10', long. 80® 5'. 

BELHA, in the district of Pertabgurh, ter- 
ritory of Oude, a town on the left bank of the 
Sai, five miles east ot the town of Pertabgurh. 
Butter states its population to be 3,000, all 
Hindoos. Distant E. of Lucknow 115 miles, 
N. of Allahabad 83. Lat 25® 60', long. 82®. 

BELHA, in the British district of Tirhoot, 
lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, a town 36 miles N.E. 
from Durbunga, 69 miles N. of Mongheer. 
Lat. 20® 18', long. 86® 30'. 

BELHA, in the British district of Azim- 
gbur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
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town the principal place of llie pergnnnah 
called Belliabans, is situate close to the south- 
ern frontier, in a swampy tract, much cut up 
by watercourses, some discharging themselves 
into the Ganges, others into the north -eastern 
Tons. It is 20 miles >S. of Azimghur, 20 N.W. 
of Ghazeepoor, 84 N.E. of Benares, and in lat. 
26” 48', long. 83” 13'. 

BELHART, in the British district of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, a town on the north-east 
frontier towards Bundelcund, on the route 
from Allahabad to Jubbulpoor, 220 miles S.W. 
of former, 62 N.E. of latter. It is situate in 
a plain, amidst extensive ruins, proofs of its 
fonner prosperity, from which it has miserably 
declined, having been almost totally ruined by 
the predatory attacks of the Pindarees and 
other freebooters. There are, however, still 
some fine Hindoo temples in the town and its 
environs. Lat. 23” 44 , long, 80” 22'. 

BELHIR. — A town in the temtory of 
Oude, distant N.W. from Lucknow 32 miles. 
Lat. 27” 14', long. 81” 20'. 

BELnU'rTEE. — A town in the native state! 
of Sanglee, one of the Southiern Mahvnlta jag- 
hires, under the political superintendence of; 
the presidency of Bombay, distant S.E. from! 
Dharvvar 63 miles. Lat. 3 6” 4', long. 76” 47'. 

BELJOOREE, or BAILJOOREE, in the 
British district of Moradabad, lieu t. -gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from Kasheepoor to Dehra, two miles N.W. of 
the former. Beljooree has a population of 
7,354. Lat. 29" 14', long. 79°, 

BELLAMKONTA, in the British district 
of Guiitoor, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route from Guntoor to Nelgoondah, 32 
miles N.W, of the former. Lat. 16” 30', long. 
80” 4'. 

BELLARY. — A British district of the 
presidency of Madras, named from its principal 
place. It is bounded on the north by the 
territory of the Nizam, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the river Toongabudra or Tumbudda ; 
on the east by the forfeited jagh ire of Kurnool 
and the British district Ouddapah ; on the 
south-west ami south by the territory of 
Mysore ; and on the west by the British dis- 
trict Dharwar. It lies between lat. 13” 40' — 
16” 68', long 75” 44' — 78” 19', Its area, ac- 
cording to official return, is 13,056 square 
miles. The country is altogether a highland, 
the mo ’t elevated part of which is to the west, 
where the surface rises towards the culmi- 
nating range of the Western Ghauts, and to the 
south, where it rises to the elevated table-land 
of Mysore. The principal rivnws arc the 
'l\unbudda or Toongabudra, the Vedavutty or 
Hugry, and the Northern Penna or Pennair. 
The climate is charac.terized by great aridity, 
the vapours of the ocean driven by the south- 
west monbOon b..ing arrested, condensed, and 
precipitated in enormous quantities on the 
seaward or w^estern sides, and on the summits 
of the Western Ghauts, so that but a .small 


quantity reaches the central or eastern parts of 
the district, which, being also remote from the 
Bay of Bengal on the east, is beyond the in- 
fiuence of the north-east monsoon ; so that 
less rain, on an p verage, falls in Bellary than 
in any place in Southern India. The popula- 
tion, according to a recent official statement, 
amounted to 1,229,699 ; indicating a relative 
density of ninety-four to the square mile. It 
is composed of a great variety of castes. People 
of two different tongues, the Teloogoos and 
Canarese, meet as it were in the centre of 
the district. The Teloogoo language is spoken 
in the eastern part of the district, and the 
Canarese in the western ; the lin'^. of separation 
lying half-way between Bellary and Ghooty. 
In addition to the lines of railway which will 
iiiterB€)ct the district, the principal routes are, 
first, from south-east to north-west, from 
Madras, through Cuddapah, to the cantonment 
of Bcllary, and thence, through the villages of 
Hospett and Humpsagur, to Dharwar and 
Belgaum ; second, from south to north, from 
the military cantonment of Bangalore to that 
of Bellary ; third, from south-west to north- 
east, from the military station of ITurryhur 
to Bellary, and thence to Hyderabad ; fourth, 
a new trunk-road from Madras, tlirough Chit- 
toor and Palmanair, to Bellary. The Ceded 
Districts came into the possession of the East- 
India Company in the year 3 800, by a treaty 
entered into with the Nizam, subsequent to 
the fall of Tippoo Sultan and the partition of 
hi.s dominions. 'Ihe collectorate of Bellary 
forms the western division of the districts so 
called. 

i BELLARY.—Tlie principal place of the 
British district of the same name, under the 
presidency of Madras. It is the chief seat of 
the judicial and revenue establishments for the 
district, and the head-quarters of the military 
force of the Ceded Districts, consisting of Bel- 
iary and Cuddapah. The fort or fortified rock, 
round which the cantonment is situate, is a 
hill of bare gronite of semi -elliptical form, the 
length of which, in a direction from north- 
east to south-’west, is about 1,150 feet. “It 
rises abriiptlj* from the plain to the height of 
450 feet, and is about two miles in circum- 
ference.” At the distance of a few hundred 
yards to the northward, is a long ridge of bare 
rugged rocks of similar formation, and at a 
short distance to the east waul are several 
lesser elevations of the aauie character. The 
summit of this hill being flat, and surrounded 
by a rampart of granite, constitutes what is 
styled the Upper Fort, which might be ren- 
dered impregnable ; but having no accommo- 
dations for a garrison, is unoccupied by troops, 
except asn'all guard having custody of i>risoners 
detained there. It contains several tanks or 
cisterns, excavated in the rock, from its south- 
W'osbfjrn to its nortli-eastern corner ; and out- 
side this turretHd 'rampart are a ditch and 
covered way. The lower fort is half a mile in 
diameter, aud contains barracks for a regiiULut 
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of the Crown and for tbe East- India Company’s 
European artillery, the arsenal and comniis' 
sariat stores, a Protestant church, and several 
bungalows, or lodges for officers. On the 
south east of the lower fort is the pettah or 
native town, to which, at considerable ex}»ense 
to government, the inhabitants were remove<i 
in 1816, having previously i?ihabited tlie forts. 
About half a mile south-west of the base of 
the rock on which the fort is situate, is the 
cantonment, with its bazaar, native barracks, 
arc! officers’ bouses. The total native popula- 
tion, exclusive of military, is stated to have 
been, in 1836, 30,426. Elevation al>ove the 
sea 1,600 feet. Distance from Bombay, S.E., 
380 voiles; Mangalore, N. E., 210; Calicuv,, 
N.E,, 280 ; Bangalore, M., ICO ; Madras, 
N.W., 270. liat. EV 8', long. 76" 59'. 

BELLAT UNGADY, in the British dis 
trict of South Cariara, prefii<leiicy of Madras, | 
a cown on the route from Mangalore toChittel j 
Droog, 30 miles N.E. of tlie former. Lat. j 
12“^ 59', long. 75^ 20'. j 

BELLOOD. — A town in the territory of| 
Nagj>oor, distant E. Irom Nagpoor 124 miles, i 
Lat. 20® 46', long. 8E 1'. i 

BSLLOOR, in the territory of Mysore, a 
large town, wdth a fort strongly fo-tifiod wdtli 
a mud rampart and ditch. Thert* was formerly 
a similar defence round the biwn, but it iK| 
at present ruinous. Distant fnim Seringapa- 1 
tarn, N., 38 miles ; from Bangalore, W., 58. 
Lat. 12® 68', long. 76® 48'. j 

BELLOOR, in the territory of Myhore, ai 
town the principal place of a subdivision of 
the same name. It is situate a mile from tht‘ 
right or west bank of the river Ys^gachi or 
Bhadri, and on the north margin of a large 
tank. It has a good fort built of stmie, and a 
large temple in repair. DisUint from fWringa- 
patam, N.W., 76 miles; Bangalore, W., 118. 
Lat. 13® 9', long. 75® 55'. 

BELLUBUTTI.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or possessions of the Nizam, distant El. from 
Beejapoor 60 miles, Lat. IG® 16', long. 
76® 42'. 

BltLLUNDA, in the Britisli district of 
Fiittebpoor, lieut.-gov. of theN.W. l^rovinces, 
a small town wdth bazaar, on the route from 
Allahabad to Cawii[»ore, and 75 miles N.W. of 
the former. Lat. 25" 54', long, 80" 59'. 

BEl^MAREA, In the Brili-;h district of 
Rajf sbaye, lieut. gov. of Mengal, a town </o the 
route from Bubna to Rampovo, 20 miles N.W. 
of tlie fruTiier. Lai. 24" H', long. 89". 

BELODT, in the British districtof Alligurli, 
lieut. -gov. (d the N.W. BrovinceK, a vilbagc on 
tlio route f-nni tlie cantonment of Alligurh to 
that of Muttra, aud 17 miles S.W. of the 
former. Lat. 27' I O', long. 78 2'. 

BJtLOW IvlOE, in tlm l^rit ish t<?rritory of 
Satt.'vra, presiderKy of Bondiay, a town on the 
left bank of tbe Kistnah iiv(rr, 58 jnilosS, E. 
of Sattaia. bat, 16' 59’, long. 71" 32'. 


BELOWTEE, in tlie British di.strict Sbaba- 
bati, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small town on tlie 
route from Dinapoor to Ghazeepore, 40 miles 
W. of formcm, 52 Eh of latter. The town is in 
lat. 25" 33', long. 84" 28'. 

BELBUR VILLABOORAM, in the British 
district of South Areot, presidency of Madr.'is, 
a town on the route from Trichiuopoly to 
Madras, 98 miles N.E: of the former. Lat. 
11" 57', long. 79“ 33'. 

BELUN, or BELXTND.-A Bmall river 
rising in the soutli-\v<‘stern part of Boghcl- 
kh.ind. about lat. 24" 35', long, 81' 55'. It lir.st 
run • about twenty-five miles eastward, tiu u 
about an equal length nortli wards, and lln-u 
turning westward falls into tln^ Tuna <in tin' 
right Hiile, in lat. 2.5 ‘ 5', long. SI" ,50', after a 
tot."J course of about ninety miles. It trav»*rse.s 
tbe plateau lying betwt'en the Tara range .ami 
the Kutra, at an tdev.-.tion of between 5<)0 and 
feet abo^'o tht^ s(‘a, ai’d is probably iu the 
dry season a very insignificant Ht»*eam, as 
.lacqueniont, who then crossed it. clas.ses it 
among the petty I'rook.s which How through 
the country. 

JtEIjW'lN, in the Ihitish dist.riet of Mirza 
poor, Ijeut.-gov. of tin' N.W. i’roviuces, a 
village en tlie route from (diuiiar t<» the city of 
M)r/.apoor, Ju niileH W. of tlie former, 11 E. 
of the Latter. It is sifnati^ on the lie! win, n 
small river with :i Ited forty yards wide, and a 
stream in the dry season ten y;ir«i.« wide and 
knee-<leep. Lat. 25" 7’, hmg. 82 59'. 

BENARE8', under the lieut.-gov, of tiie 
N.W. 1 Provinces, a British distnet, nann'd from 
its ]»rincipal |>lace. It is bounded on the 
north by the Jh itlsh district Joiiujjore ; on the 
nortli-east by <1 hazeejioor ; on the .out}io‘;i.st 
by Shahabsul ; on the sout band soutii u c- 1, by 
Mirzapoor; and on the west by .Mi'/.qioor 
and J(/Uripore, It lieH Ixdweeu lal. 2. 7 
25“ 32', long. 82" 45' 83" 38'; 's fr''> five 
miles iu length from east to west, utuI iliirty 
in breadth, and emhraccs .an area of 991 s^pi tj e 
miles, 'I'he princijial rivers whieb fo'uh upon 
.or traverse the di.striet are the (i iug ;s, the 
i Karanuiassa, and the G(K>miee. 'riiere urc 
i several smaihrr stre.am.s, of whiidi the (lurohee 
and the Nand are the priru ipal. Lakes ,.nd 
{..ariks arc numtitous, but of small size ; the 
principal one, which is twenty miles ( nN(. of 
the city of B>enares, not exceisling a mi.e ii» 
circuit. The elevatioti (d' tin? city of Beman's 
above the. sea is estimated by James I’riu.ii p 
at 270 feet ; and a.s the surface of the ilistr/ct 
>8 rt'markably level, ]>robal)ly no part of it lin.s 
a greater (devation than 3(H) feet. The clim.it<>', 
tlmiigh this tract is Hcarcely beyomi the ti opics 
and little elevated above tlie sea, l.s in winte r 
cool raid rather ari<l ; frosts .sometimes at Cfiat 
Mea.son occurring in such severity as mateii.elly 
to injure tlie ruldice or early cioji. On the 
wlifJc, however, the me, in temperaturr is 
greater than might bt^ supposi-d, Ac'*ordiin;' 
to ,l:iim.*.s Brin.si'p, the im-au temper.sture is 
77'. 'rier Mta[)lu pr(MUicts ani wlicat, barhy, 
SS 
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pulse of various kinds, millet, maize, oil-seeda, 
tobaeco, safflower, opium, and most of the 
esculent vegetables of Europe. The crops, 
sown late in the spring, and reaped in autumn, 
consist of rice, various descriptions of pulse, 
hemp, cultivated for its intoxicating products, 
indigo, ginger, turmeric, and maize. One of 
the most import«»nt exchangeable products is 
furnishtrd by the sugar-cane ; this district, in | 
the article of sugar, whether regard l>e had to 
abundance of produce or excellence of quality, | 
surpassing nearly every other part of British 
India. Opium and indigo are likewise culti- 
vated with Huecesrt, and the j)roduce in these 
t\N() roimnodities lias l)een considered to be of 
equal value with that of sugar. According to 
the census of 1853, the population of the dis- 
trict., excluding the city of Benares, cariton- 
nu nts, and civil station, amounts to 656,111 ; 
and if tliat of tlie oily, &c., be added, the 
rnimher W(tu]<l be increased to 851,757. The 
fio[Ui!ati«'Ui of the. diflerent placeij in the dis- 
trict is thus represented; — Number of towns 
containing less than 1,000 inhabitants, 1,810 ; 
ditto niorcj than l,<)(l0and Ics.s tlnan 5,000, 104 ; 

• iltto jiiore than 5,00i) and less than 10,000, 
one; ditto iuor(! tliau 10,000 and less than 
50 , 000 , (tne ; tlitto iu<u(; than 50,000, one. 
'I’lie principal rout.cs are: 1, Erom south-east 
♦o north west, h'oiii ( alcutta to the city of 
r>eii;tr-es, and thence in a W('.sterly direction to 
ll.ih:il>.'id. ‘J, A continuation of the Calcutta i 
ii'oO' llirougli the city of Benares and the/ 
>^ei. rol eantoiiincni, in a north-westerly direc- 


holder of extensive possessions, which were 
greatly increased by his son Bulwunt Singh. 
Cheyt Singh engaged to pay to the British 
government the same rent for his zemindary 
that he had previously paid to the Nabob 
vizier. When tlie Governor-General, Warren 
Hastings, became pressed for pecuniary re- 
sources to carry on the extensive warlike ope- 
rations in which he was engaged, he made 
demands or» the rajah of Benares, as Cheyt 
Singh was styled, for contributions exceeding 
the stipulated payments. After repeated 
attempts at evasion, the demands were met by 
determined resistance, and Cheyt Singh, re- 
sorting to arms, cut off two companies of 
sepoys in Benares, and inflicted other losses 
and disgrace on the British. His career of 
success was, liowever, cut short by the arrival 
of reinforcements, the ultimate results being 
his overthrow, deprivation, and flight to Gwa- 
lior, where he died in 1810. 

liKNARES, the principal place of the 
British district of the same name, is situate on 
the left bank of the Ganges. “The depth of 
water in front of the town in the dry sea -on is 
more than fifty feet, and the freshes of Sep- 
tember add forty-two to this level. The 
breadth of the Ganges is 600 yards at low 
water, and a little more tlian half a jnile in the 
rains. This splendid stream forms a bay in- 
denting the front of the town, so as to display 
its picturesque beauties to great ailvantage.” 
The incasurcil length of the city “along the 


tini), to .)(,mq)or(‘, 3. From nort.h-ea.st tojhank.s of the river by survey, is barely Uirue 


■-ont.il wt.-t, from the cant onnunit (d (Jhazeo- j miles, and the average depth do.. -s not exceed 
poi'i-, by that of Siktol, to that of M irzapore. j one mile.” Access is i^btained to the w iitci by 


•1 ]’’roni noithca-it to south west, from the I ghats or flights of tiroad steps, clabi.rtil'-ly and 


clt\' of rMoitii ; s an. i tlie Sckrul cantomiicnt to /solidlv constructed <»f the fine frcestoia; of 


/loiiiar. 'fhe ict is also trace rsod by the C'huiutr and its vicinity, often in a iiighly 
I’a, ( hiflian Kailway, The tract compristal j Of'narnentcd styh.. “ Cpon the ghats arc 
within I ho [>rc;.i nt district, of I'cnarcs was at aj passed the busiest and happiest hours of every 
VI rv n niiCo jariod tlie .scat of an independent; Mimloo’a day ; bathing, dressing, piaying, 
llindwo state, founded, it is said, by a Kah prcacliing, lounging, go.ssljiing, or slecfiiug, 
rajah, rejoa sented as the sixth in descent from there will be found. Escaping from the dirty, 
Ihidiiha, about 1,1/ *0 years befoi e the Christian , unwholesome, and confined streets, it is a 
era. It subsequently formed part of the do- j luxury for him to sit upon the open steps and 
minions of the h'ajpooL sovereigns of Canouj, ; ta.stc the fresh air of the river ; so that on the 
and ca,i})' fell uiidtr ilu' IMussulmaii yoke, jghaLs arc conct ntraied the pastime.s of the 
having in 1183 beoui taken by Mahomed, the idler, the dutie.s of the devout, and much of 
Aighan king of tJhor. About 1520 it wuus i the necessary iriu^rcourse of business.” They 
wu ested from the raUin sovereign of Delhi by i extend nearly along the whole length of the 
the victorious Ikvfier. Ou the dismemberment ! river's bank in the city, though in some place.? 
of the emjhre, consequent upon the repeated ; interrupted by temples reaching down to the 
invasions of Ahiiud Shah Durani, it forme<l ' water’s edge. Around these are posted hideous 
purl of the ]uey seized by Sufdar dung, the fakirs, and othei rscetica of revolting appear- 
nawauh vizier of Onde, by wlio.-e grandson, | ance, “ofleiing every conceivable deformity 
A.sof 111 I'owlab, it was ceded to the En.-t-India j wliicb clialk, cv>vv dung, di.sease, matted locks. 
Company, under A i tide; V. of the treaty of distorted llmb-s and disgui:ting and hi<leous 
1775, and has sinco remained an integral pai 1 1 attitudes of peuaiice can show." Of these 
of the Britisli doiuinioiis in Imlia. At the ' ghats the Ugneswur, Ghoosb, Madhoray, 
time of the ee-.sion, the city <»r Benares, with , Funchgunga, Munikurnika, Brukma, Raj- 
a rich and extensive tract annexed to it, was rajeswuri, Shridur, Munshi, Dusaswumedb, 
held by Cheyt Singh, the grandson and sue and the Rajghat, are selected by Prinaep as 
ccs.sor of Muusaram, who early in the same peculiarly worthy of delineation hy his pencil.- 
century had by a dee p-laid course of intrigue A fine view of the Dusaswumedb ghat is also 
lut eweded in becoming zemindar, or feudatory j given l»y Daniell. Some narrow ghats are 
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appropriiited to the burning of dead bodies, 
the aaneB and unconsumed l^nea of which are 
thrown into the river ; and here suttee was 
performed until the practice was forbidden by 
the British government. At the time of 
Heber’s visit, about thirty years ago, self- 
immolation by drowning in the Ganges was 
frequent. The city rises from the line of ghats 
BO as to form a vast amphitheatre, presenting 
a picturesque and noble view to 8peotatx>rs on 
the opposite side of the river. Above the 
numerous and crowded houses, in varied and 
striking styles of architecture, are seen the 
pinnacles of Hindoo pagodas, and above all the 
minarets and domes of the great mosque of 
Aunmgzebe, the most remarkable structure in 
Benares, though neither of imposing dimen- 
sions or striking architectural beauty. The 
mosque rises from the platform over the Ma- 
dhoray ghat, and was erected on the site of the 
ten^le of Bindh Madhu, or Vishnu, described 
by Tavernier as in his time covering a great 
extent of ground. This Aurun^ebe de- 
molished, and to signalize the triumph of 
Islam over Brahrainism, employed the materials 
in the building of the mosque. “ The minars 
have been deservedly admired for their sim- 
plicity and boldness of execution. They are 
only eight and a quarter feet in diameter at 
the base, and the breadth decreases to seven 
and a half feet, while they have an altitude of 
147 feet two inches from the suhun or terraced 
floor of the Musjid, to the kulsa or pinnacle. 
The terrace is elevated about eighty feet above 
the river at low-water level.” Though so 
slender, they have staircases inside ; but the 
ascent is not devoid of haztu*d, as they each 
lean fifteen inches from the perpendicular, and 
one of them was in a state of very hazardous 
decay, until repaired some years ago under the 
direction of James Prinsep. There are few 
mosques in the centre of the city, or along the 
river’s bank ; but they are numerous in the 
north-eastern quarter. They are generally! 
elegant little edifices marked by small slender 
minarets, and usually stand in gardens planted 
with tamarinds ; but they seem little fre- 
quented, Most of them were, like the great 
mosque, constructed on the sites of demolished 
Hindoo fanes, and with the materials of those 
structures. The total number of mosques was 
ascertained in 1829 to be 333. The number of 
Sivalas, or Hindoo temples, was 1,000 ; which 
can scarcely be regarded as large, since religion 
“is the staple article of commerce, through 
which the holy city flourishes and is enriched.” 
Benares, long regarded as the centre of Hindoo 
religion and science, has of late considerably 
declined in this respect. Prinsep says, “The 
schools and hallowed retirements of the 
Benares pundits are sought after as the foun- 
tain-hoads of Brahminical learning, and are 
consequently filled with pupils ; but from a 
prevailing idea that the receiving of remunera- 
tion would destruy the merit of teaching the 
Vedas, the pundits in inosi cases accept of 
nothing from rh^Mr nrholars, trusting to dona- 


tions and stipends from rajahs and men of 
rank. In the present day encouragement from 
such quarters is becoming more and more 
precarious, and Sanscrit learning ie conse> 
quently on the decline ; while the great success 
of the new colleges in Calcutta, in which the 
study of European literature is united with 
that of India, will tend further to eclipse the 
alma mater of rigid Hindooism.” A Sanscrit 
college was instituted by the British govern- 
ment at Benares in 1792, in W’hich an English 
department was at a later period established. 
The subjects in which competitors for scholar- 
ships in the English department were required 
to qualify themselves in 1 854, comprised 
English poetr}' and history, political economy, 
and mathematics. The languages taught are 
Persian, Hindee, Sanscrit, and English. A 
new government college has just been com- 
pleted in this city, at a cost of 18,200^. The 
streets of Benares, as Prinsep observes, “ are 
confined, crooked, and so narrow that even 
narrow seems a term too wide.” They might 
more properly be styled alleys : so confined 
are they not to admit a wheeled carriage of 
any description ; and they indeed scarcely 
afford room for the passage of any sort of 
beasts, whether under the saddle or bearing a 
burthen. The thoroughfare is sunk consider- 
ably below the biisement story of the houses, 
which have generally an arched passage in 
front, behind which is a shop and a store-room. 
The houses are, with little exception, built of 
stone, and they are generally lofty ; some are 
two stories high only, but most of them are of 
three, and not a few have four, five, and even 
six ; the upper in many instances projecting 
beyond the lower. It is not uncommon for a 
house on one side of the street to be in its 
upper part connected with another at the 
opposite side. The windows are small, to 
exclude strong light, heat, and the inquisitive 
glances of strangers, of which the inmates are 
very impatient. Most of the fronts are stained 
deep red, or else are fantastically painted in 
gaudy colours, to represent “ flowerpots, men, 
women, bulls, elephants, gods and goddesses, 
in all their inany-hea/led, many handed, and 
inany-weaponed varieties.” During the line 
season the hours of sleep among the higher 
classes are passed “ in light screened inclosures 
of carved stone, elevated on the most prominent 
points of the roof, ojven to the sky above, and 
to the gentle night-breeze on the four sides.” 
Tiie same writer adds, “The universal practice 
of sleepin^^ on the roofs of houses in the hot 
season gives the town somewhat of a dioMe 
boiteux appearance, when viewcnl from the 
summit of the minarets at daybreak.” The 
gaudy festivals here celebrated give incrcidible 
delight to this childish peojde. Of these the 
principal is tVie Kam Lila, representing the 
triumph of the incarnate deity .Ram over the 
gigantic demon Rav^ars, who is personated by 
a imge ogre-like figure, filled with explosive 
I combustibles, and blown up at the conclusion 
of the performance, llie concluding ceremony, 
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styled the' Bhunit Melao, is still more splendid, 
forming a picture to which it has b^n said 
no description can do justice. Wonderfully 
splendid also is the Buwallee, celebrated with 
a universal illumination. ** The city appears 
like the creation of the hre-king ; the view 
from the water affording the most superb and 
romantic speotaele imaginable. The outlines 
of a whole city are marked in streams of fire, 
and the coruscations of light shoot up into the 
dark blue sky above, and tremble iu long un 
dulations on the rippling waves below.** The 
mercantile year finishes on this festival with 
much propriety, if it be devoted to the goddess 
of we^lh ; those engaged in commerce then 
carefully cleanse and decorate the exteriors of 
their houses ; and the credit of a merchant 
who should neglect to do so would be seriously 
shaken. The population of the city and 
suburbs of Benares, but exclusive of the can- 
tonment^ amounted in 1853 to 185,984. The 
number of houses in Benares proper was 
30,205 ; of which 12,000 were brick or stone : 
the number in Secrole was 3,000. In 1860 
the city was visited by an awful calamity, 
attended with great destruction of life and 
property. A fleet of boats, laden with 3,000 
barrels of gunpowder, and manned by 500 
sailors, in proceeding from Calcutta to Allaha- 
bad, had been detained at Benares, and on the 
Ist May were lying off the Raj ghat, within a 
few yards of the river-bank, when an explosion 
took place, causing death or injury to 348 
individuals, and the damage of property to the 
extent of 17,000Z. Immediately preceding the 
accident, the powder-boats had been ap- 
proached by a pinnace, a spark from which, it 
was conjectured, had caused the explosion. 
In the suburbs of this city a tragical occur- 
rence took place in 1799, when the British 
agent Mr. Cherry, and other Englishmen, 
were murdered bv Vizier Ali, the deposed 
ruler of Oude, who had been permitted to 
reside at Benares. Benares, though its pre- 
tensions to architectuml distinction are recent, 
is probably a town of great antiquity. It was 
originally known by the name of Kasi and 
Kasika, and, according to Hamilton, by that 
of Ksethra, said to be derived from Kshetra 
Briddba, the first rajah of Kasi of whom there 
is any certain notice, and who is conjectured 
to have reigned about si' ^.een centuries before 
the Christian era. The learned writer says, 
" Kasi continued to have kings of its own 
until the Mohammedan invasion ; and con- 
siderable mins of these princes’ palaces still 
remain.” It was first subjected to the Mo- 
hammedan sway, probably about 1193, by 
Mohammad Sultan of Ghor, in Afghanistan. 
It was subjected by Baber, taken from him by 
his Patan opponents in 1629, and immediately 
regained. Falling a prey to the Nawauh vizier 
of Oude on the dissolution of the empire of 
Delhi, aljout 1760, it was by treaty of 1775 
ceded by him to the East- India Company. The 
Calcutta RaiWay passes close to the city. 
Elevation above the se-a 270 feet. Distant 


N.W. from 'Calcutta 421 miles, by the Ganges 
669, or 846 if the Soonderbund passage be 
taken ; £. of Allahabad by land 74 ; S.£. from 
Delhi 466. Lat. 25“ 17', long. 83“ 4'. 

BENCOOLEN, formerly the chief estab* 
lishment possessed by the East-India Company 
in the island of Sumatra, on the south-western 
coast, but ceded to the king of the Nether- 
lands in 1825, with all the other British pos- 
sessions on the island, in exchange for the 
Dutch settlements on the continent of India. 
S. lat . 3“ AT, long. 102“ 19'. 

BENDA, in the British district of Cawnpore, 
iieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Allahabad to Cal pee, and 24 
miles E. of the latter. Lat. 26“ 9', long. 
80“ 10'. 

BENEER. — See Boonf ^ee. 

BENEEGUNJ. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, distant N.E. from Lucknow 41 miles. 
Lat. 27“ 18', long. 80“ 81'. 

BENGAL. — The chief presidency of British 
India, containing Calcutta, the seat of the 
supreme government, and Burpassing each o( 
the other two presidencies in area, population, 
and resources. Exclusive of the native states 
which are retained under the control and 
political supremacy of the government of 
India, the territories embraced within the 
limits of this presidency have been distributed 
into several subdivisions, subject to the 
authority of separate functionaries. Among 
these may l>e mentioned the two lieutenant- 
governors, one of the North -West and the other 
of the Lower Provinces of Bengal ; the com- 
missioners of Pegu, Nagpore, the Punjab, the 
Tenasserim provinces, Ac. In the present 
article it is proposed to treat only of the Lower 
Provinces, or that portion which has been 
committed to the charge of the lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal. The remaining sub- 
divisions will be found noticed in their pr^er 
places in the alphabetical arrangement. The 
tract included within the lieutenant-governor- 
ship of Bengal extends from the northern 
frontier of the province of Pegu, in lat. 19"' 15^, 
to the northern frontier of Assam, in lat. 
28° 16' ; and west to east, from the south- 
eastern boundary of the district of Mirzapoor, 
to the western frontier of Burmah. It is 
bounded on the north by Nepaul, Sikkim, and 
Bhutan ; on the north-east by Thibet ; on the 
east by Burmah ; on tlie stjuth by the Bay of 
Bengal and Pegu ; on the south-west by the 
petty independent states on that frontier ; and 
on the west by the territory under the lieu- 
tenaut-governorship of the North-West Pro- 
vinces. The area is 195,935 square miles. 
The seacoast of tbo presidency comprises a 
considerable portion of the north-western shore 
of the Bay of Itongal, its innermost or northern 
rece.sH, and a great extent of its eastern coast. 
(Jommencing at Priaghi, on the coast of Oriank, 
in lat, 19 27 , long. 85“ 15', it pnxjeeds thence 
iu a direction north-east, across the openings 
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of the river Mahnnn»l(ly, for BSO miles, to! courses. Tine Gang^es, flowing from the Briiish 
False Point, where it ia inilunted westward, district of Ghazeepoor, in the lieutenant-gover- 
forming a bay, terminated to the north, at a iiorsliip of the North-West Provinces, touches 
distance of thirty-five miles, at I’oint Palmyras, on the western boundary of the Lower Provinces 
No ships of burthen can enter any of the of Bengal at Chowsa, in lat. 25" 27 ', long, 
mouths of tliat great river, though coasting i 83 58', and for seventy miles holds a circuitous 
and river craft of considerable tonnage may course, but generally in a <iirectiori north-east, 
navigate it. From Point Palm 3 "ras the coast to the confluence of the Gogra, flowing from 
makes a more considerable indentation to t?ie the north-west, and joining it on the left side, 
westward, forming the bay called Balasore with a volume of water not inferior to that of 
Roads, the shore of which extends north-east i the Ganges itself. At that contltience the 
to the mouth of the Hoogly, a distance of 130 'Ganges passes into the Bengal territory, pwod 
miles. This bay, or great roadstead, is of high turning to the soutli ea-t, receives, twenty 
importance, as having excellent anchorage for miles lower down, on the right side, the Sone, 
shipping frequenting the Hoogly ; but the another very large ri\ or flow ing from the 
coast is low, and large shipping can seldom south-west. From ibis coufluentie it }is.suTne.s 
approach it nearer than three or four miles, a direction nearly east, and at a distaiH'o of 
I'rom the mouth of the Hoogly the coast turns twenty mi*es, it on the left siilo, at Uajeepoor*, 
nearl}’’ eastward for 180 miles along the shore receives the Gunuuck, liov.ing from the north, 
of the Soonderbunds, being indented with FVom that confitience its course is sinuous, hut 
numerous inlets, the estuaries of various offsets generaU 3 ' easterly, for 100 miles, to the con- 
from the Ganges insulating many low tracts of jflueuce of the ('oosy, fhnving from the north, 
land. F'ew of those inlets are frequented by which it receives on tlie leftside, at Kiittree 
shipping, though the Hooringotta estuary is This accession gives the Ganges its greatest 
large enough to admit vea.sel8 of four or five volume of water, as at a short distance lower 
hundred ton.s. Off the mouth of the Hoogly, i down it begins in send off nuinenms hrancljes 
and about twenty-five miles from land, ia a l to the left, wliieh by meandering courses tra- 
depression in the bottom of the sea, where are ! verse the country in various directions, ami 
no soundings. This remarkable depression is ! ulliinately rejoin the main siroarn, oi are lost 
about fifteen miles across, and is known l)y the ! by evaporation, or ahstu betl in the purposes of 
name of the ^‘Swatch of no Ground.” F’rom j irrigation. Below the last mnned eonfiiience, 
Rabnal>ad island the coast hjis a direction and in lat. 24" 44 , long. S7" 51)', it throws off 
north 50 miles, and subsccpiently east for 65, on the light side the l>liagrutte<', and at tliis 
to Chittagong, where it takes a direction south, point commences the great della of tlie joint 
Tliie conformation of the coast makes a bay, streams of the Ganges arnl Bnihma]>ootra, the 
which on its northern side receives the great whole country towards tlie sea being an extra- 
estuaries of the main streams of the Ganges 'ordinary reticulatum of watercourse.s. Ihilow 
and Brahmapootra, which apj)ea’', however, to j the divergence of the Pd»agniitee, the main 
have been little explored. In its northern j. stream of the Ganges, called lu this part ot its 
part this gulf in “interspersed with islamts, ; cour.'^e tlui Podda or Budda, continues its couise 
some of which rival in size and fortilitv our I south-easterly, atul sevent y miles lower dow n 
Isle of Wight. The water at ordinary times j throw s olf «m the same sid.e tin- -»eilinghee, 
is hardly brackish at the extremities of these i w Inch suhse<inently uniting with the Bha- 
isl.ands, and in the rainy season tlie .sea, or atigrutten, forms the river Jlo<\g}y, winch flowing 
least the surface of it, is perfectly fresh to the j souUiwai ii hy Galeutla, faii.s into tin? sea at, 
di.stance of inariy leagues out.” From C'hitta- ! l.-^land, and i ^ almost liie only e.stiiary, 

gong the coast takes a south-east direction for i with tin* excerption of that of the li<Mudugot- 
300 milct to lat. 19 ■ 1 5', whei’e the coast of the i tall, fr(‘qiionted by large shijus. The I'ouda 
recently constituted Britisli province of I’egu , (amtinulng its course in a direction south east 
commences. for JOO mile.s to .1 uTfe?-giinjc, then; iinite.s with 

With the exception of a part of Orissa the Konaie, a great branch of tb(; Br.ahma- 
and Chittagong, aiul other distriets extending pootra ; and the coinhi.ied stream flowing in a 
along the north-eastern and eaKtern coasts of southerly direction for i lO miles, falls iiiio the 
the Bay of Bengal, the territories of this lieu- liay of Bengal in lat. 22' La, long. lih'-UV. 
tenant-governorship are situate in the basins The Brahmapootra tonclies the Bengal teiriio- 
of the rivers (ianges and Brahmapootra, and ries near Sooin, at the north east o.vfremity of 
comprise the entire of the gre.at delta lonned tlu, valley of .AHH.am, about lat. 27 5T, long, 
by the joint w aters of those two rivers. E’rom 96" 48'. In lat. 27" 48', long, 95" 27 , it is 
the Himalayas, stretching along its northern joined by the Dihong, the name given at tliia 
frontier, the general slope of the surface is part of its course to the Sanpoo. a river iiaving 
southward; from the mountains of Assam, its source north of the Himalayas. From this 
Sylhet, and Ti[tperah it is westward and south- 1 confluence the coiirKC of the river i.s very 
westward; and from the highlands connecting 1 sinuous as far as Mehindergunje, where it 
the Vindh 3 a range with the Western Ghauts, { divaricates into two great branches, tluit to 
the slope i.s eastward and eouth-eastward. No j the right, or south, and of the greater size, 
tract of the same extent in the world is tra- l>eing called the Konaie, and that to the left, 
verhcd hy^ so great a number of rivers aiid water- or east, retaining the name Bialimu pootra. 
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The KoDaie holds a course nearly due south, 
to its communication, by meaus of an oflsei, 
with the Ganges at Juffergutije, and subse- 
quently south-east, under the name of the 
Dulasseree, to its Reunion with the parent 
stream. The Brahmapootra takes a wide cir- 
cuit to the south-east, as far as Bairubbazar, 
in lat, 24®, long. 90® 69', where it turns to the 
south-west, being in this part of its course 
denominated the Megna, and thus flows to its 
junction, as above stated, with the Dulasseree, 
and thence onward to its confluence with the 
Kirtynassa, a considerable offset of the Ganges. 
At this point it again turns south-east, and 
divides into three branches ; the first, called 
the Hattia, falls into the Bay of Bengal in lat. 
22® 25', long. 91® 22' ; the second, known as 
the Shalwizpore, enters the bay in lat. 22® 20', 
long. 91® 8^; and the third forma a junction 
with the Ganges. Of the otiier rivers which 
drain the waters of the southern face of the 
Himalaya, and of northern Bengal, into the 
Ganges and Brahmapootra, the principal are, 
the Teesta, falling into the Brahmapootra near 
Mehindergunje ; the Ataree, falling into the 
Konaie four or five miles above Juffergunje. 
Those of less dimensions are very numerous. 
The hill country to the right, or south-west 
side of the Ganges, supplies it with few peren- 
nial tributaries ; that of most considerable 
magnitude, besides the Sone, being the Dam- 
moodah, which, rising in the highlands of 
Kamgurh, takes a course south-eastward, and 
falls into the Hoogly a few miles above Fort 
Mornington, in lat. 22® 13', long. 88® 7'. The 
Coossy, ribing in Kamgurh, takes a south- 
easterly course, in some measure parallel to 
that of the Dammoothih, and falls into the 
Hoogly near Basutea, in lat. 22®, long. 88® 4'. 
The Soobunreeka rises in Chota Nagpoor, and 
taking a course south-east, falls into the Bay 
<»f Bengal a few miles below the town of 
Deeply, and in lat. 21® 35', long. 87® 23'. The 
Byeturnee, under the names of the Sunk and 
Coel rivers, rises in the same district, and 
passing through the native states on the 
south-west frontier, enters the district of Cut- 
tack, and flows south-east Point Palmyras, i 
where, under the name of the Dunirah, it falls j 
into the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 20® 50', long. I 
87® 3'. The Braminy rises in the district of 
Palamow, and taking a direction south-east, 
and, like the Byeturnee, flowing for Uie greater 
part (*f its course through the native states on 
the south-west firoi»tier, it salwequeutiy enters 
the distrie-t of Cuttack, and fails into the r»ay 
of Bengal at Point Palmyras. The Mahanuddy 
enters the same district from the Cuttack 
Mehal states, in lat. 20® 2i\ long. 85" 38’, aod 
holds an easterly CO un)€ to the town of i>hitt;u;k, 
where it parts into several bi’aiiches, the pnn- 
(upal of v.hich falls into the Bay of Bcngnl 
near False iV>mt, in lat. 20^' 20', long. 80' .'iU'. 
The inlan<i navigation, at all times consivier 
able, is vastly incrtauied during the perio<iica! 
raina, when '*ali th^ lower parts of Bengal 
contiguous to the Ganges and Brahniapootia 


are overflowaal, and form an inundation of 
more tluui a hundred miles in width, nothing 
appearing but villages and trees, except very 
rarely the tt)p of an elevated spot, the artificiiU 
mound of some deserted village, appearing like 
an island.” A vast increase of the facilities 
for navigation at the same season takes place 
throughout the streams traversing any part£| 
of the level alluviaf tracts of the presidency.' 
Kennell computed the number of persona em- 
ployed in this inland navigation, when he 
wrote, about seventy years ago, at 30,000 ; 
and it is no iraprol^ble conjecture that, in 
consequence of the increase of traffic re.sulting 
from the greater security of property conveyed 
by water, and the more extensive use of that 
mode of conveyance for military and other 
purposes, the number is now quadrupled. 
Jhils, or extensive shallow lakes, are very 
numerous, but their limits are generally iU- 
defined ; in the dry season their extent is 
greatly diminished, and several are totally 
dried up. The most extensive and remarkable 
are the Honda jhil, the Dulabari jhil, and the 
Chullum jhil, in the British district of Raje- 
shahi ; the Aka jhil, in the district Jessore ; and 
the Great jhil, in the district Backergunge. 
“Tlie boats used in this extensive commerce 
are of various forms and construction, in- 
fluenced by local circumstances. The patella, 
or baggage-boat of Hindoostan, is of saul-wood, 
clinker-builv, and flat-bottomed, with rather 
slanting outsides, and not so manageable as a 
punt or London barge. Its great breadth 
gives it a very light draught of water, and 
renders it fittest for the cotton and other up- 
country products, which require little better 
than a dry and secure raft to float them down 
the stream. The oolak, or common baggage- 
: boat of the Hoogly and central Bengal, has a 
sharp bow and smooth rounded side : this boat 
is the best for tracking and sailing before the 
wdnd, and is tolerably manageable with the oar 
in smooth water. Tlie Dacca pulwar is more 
Weatherly, although, like the rest, without 
keel, and the fastest and most handy boat in 
use for general traffic. The salt boats of Turn- 
look are another distinct class. The light boats 
which carry betel- leaf, the wood -boats of the 
Sunderbun.s, of various forms and dimensions, 
from the burthen of one hundred to that of 
six thousand maunds ; the Calcutta bhur, or 
cargo-boat of the port ; the Chittagong boats ; 
the light Mug boats, with floors of a single 
hollowed piece of timber, and raised sides, 
neatly .attached hy sewing, with strips of bam- 
boo over the seams ; and an almost endless 
variety of others might be enumerated, be- 
sides the small dinghee and the panswee, the 
common c.anoe, and the ketch-rigged pinnace, 
the biidgcrow, and the bauleah ; the hrec 
last cmph.ya<i by Europeans for their p<prsoual 
conveyance. A native traveller, according fo 
his d*igiee and substarico, engages a din^iee 
or a par^swoe, a pul'war or an ooiak ; the inrin 
of wealth puts his baggage and attendants in 
these, and pi uv ides a budgerow or a pinnace 
b3 
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for his personal accommodation. Officers of 
high standing in the civil or military service, 

, travelling with a large retinue of servants and 
ja quantity of baggage, cwildum have less than 
*five or six boats (one of them a cooking-boat, 
another fitted with an oven for baking bread), 
and sometimes as many as fifteen when they 
parry their horses and equipages, and the ma- 
terials of housekeeping for their comfortable 
establishment on anriv^.** 

No part of the great culminating ridge of 
the Himalaya is situate within the limits of 
the territory subject to the lieut.gov. of Ben- 
gal, though in the extreme north-eastern comer 
of Assam, a spur from it, closing in the north- 
ern branch of the Brahmapootra for a short 
distanoe, forms th<J northern boundary of the 
British territory. The greatest elevation pro- 
bably within the presidency is Dnpha Boom, 
separated from the spur just mentioned by 
the valley of the Brahmapootra, to the south 
of which it rises. Its summit is 14,540 feet 
above the level of the sea. Some of the sum- 
mits of the mountainous tract on the east of 
Bengal are stated to have an elevation of 
5,000 feet. The geological formation there 
appears to be granite overlaid with carbonife- 
rous sandstone, abounding with coal and iron- 
ore, intermixed with limestone of excellent 
quality. lu the great mountain-tract in the I 
west (where in some localities it attains ati ' 
elevation of about 8,000 feet above the sea), 
granite is found to be overlaid with carbonife- 
rous sandstone, containing iron and coal in 
great abundance, the localities of this last’ 
mineral being found at wdde intervals through | 
a tract probably of no less extent than the 
whole of England, extending from the vicinity 
of Ilajmah^l on the north-east, about lat. 
25" 6', long. 87" 45', to the banks of the river 
Son on the north-west, ^bout lat. 24" 30', long. 
88" 20', and southward as far as Talcher, in 
Orissa, lat. 21", long. 85° lO' ; and throughout 
the tract the distribution of iron appears to be 
equally extensive. Gold is obtained’ in the 
form of dust at Bumbnlpore, in Orissa, which 
locality moreover contains diamonds. Gold is 
also met with in considerable quantity in the 
sand of streams in Assam ; but altogether 
lower Bengal docs not appear to be very rich 
in the precious metals. Benuell, describing 
the alluvial nature of the fioil of the delta, 
observes, "There is no appearauee of virgin 
earth between Hie Tipenui hills on the east 
and the province of Burdwan on the west, nor 
on the north till we arrive at Dacca and Bau- 
leah. In all the sections of the numerous 
creeks and rivers in the delta nothing appears 
but sand and black mould, in regular strata, 
till we arrive at the clay that forms the lower 
part of their beds. There is not any substance 
so coarse as gravel, either in the delta, or 
nearer the sea than 400 miles, where a rocky 
point, a part of the base of the neighbouring 
bills, projects into the river,*' The enormous 
depth of alluvial deposit at Calcutta was as- 
x^rtained in the nnsncoensfiil attempt to form. 


by boring, an Artesian well, between the years 
1835 and 1840, when the borer, after pene- 
trating through alternating strata of peat, 
sand, and clay, reached a depth of from 400 to 
481 feet, when "fine sand, like that of the 
seashore, intermixed largely with shingle, com- 
posed of fragments of primary rocks, quartz, 
felspar, mica, slate, limestone, prevailed ; and 
in this stratum the bore has been terminated.” 

The climate is characterized by great humi- 
dity, in consequence of the moisture swept 
over it from the ocean and the Bay of Ben^l, 
and precipitated in the form of the periodical 
rains. These prevail in summer and autumn, 
and in some seasons are very heavy, the annual 
rain -fall at Calcutta ranging firom fifty to eighty- 
five inches. In the office of the surveyor- 
general at Calcutta, a register of meteorolo- 
gical facts is carefully kept, and the following 
is an abstract of the mean annual summaries 
ior the ton years commencing 1841 and ending 
1850 


Annual Mean Temperature — Fahrenheit. 


Years. 

At Sunrise. 

! 

At 2 40 r.M. 

At Sunset. 


i Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

1841 

n.: 

89.0 

82.4 

1842 

,“3.3 

88.0 

83.1 

1843 

73-3 

87.6 

82 5 

1844 


87 6 i 

83.3 

1845 

73-7 

h6.9 

B3.3 

5846 i 

74.3 

86.3 

81.9 

1947 i 

73 2 

86.1 

81.1 

1848 

74.1 

87 4 

82.5 

1849 1 

73.6 

86.7 

81.8 

1850 

73.1 

86.1 

81.4 

Mean . . . . i 

73.4 

1 87.2 

82.0 


The stormy weather of the south-west mon- 
soon, a strong aerial current, sets in early in 
June, and continues with little intermission 
until the middle of September, bringing with 
it the periodical rains of that time of the year. 
The north east monsoon follows, setting in 
either in Octol>er or early in November ; and 
in the course of December is followed by 
more settled weather, which continues through 
January, and brings the cold marking that 
season. During February, March, and April, 
the prevailing wind is from the south. In May 
the air is for the most part still, there being 
little steady wind, though at the commence- 
ment there are occasionally violent unsteady 
gusts. 

The zoology of Bengal is extensive, varied, 
and interesting : wild elephants are numerous 
in the forest zone along the southern base of 
the Sub-Himalaya, and in the extensive uncul- 
tivated wilds of Assam and Chittagong. The 
rhinoceros frequents the same locality, and 
both are found in small numbers in the British 
district of Bhaugulpore, on the right or south- 
west side of the Ganges. The rhinoceros is 
also found in the southern part of Bengal, 
toward the Sunderbunds. Bears are nume- 
rous and very dangerous ; both the black bear 
(Ursus indicus) and the species analogous to 





the ursine slotli of tropical America. The cotton goodsof Balasore has had a similar &ie* 
tiger infeBts the dense jungle, and checks the ' The principal manufactures are now conducted 
increase of herbirorous qni^rupeds, as those i in Calcutta and its iricinitj, and oofuiai of 
mark by their surprising abundance the extra- ' ctiarse cottons, sailcloth, rope'Oiaking; iron- 
ordinary iaxurianoe of the vegetation. The;^'ork, sugar-rehning, tanning, and distillation 
icofiard and lynx 'are also of common occur- : of rum. The Coesipore iron-foundry, on the 
rcuce ; as is the wild buffalo in close marshy left bank oi the river Hoogly, three miles north 
coverts. The gayaJ, a huge bovine quadruped, of Calcutta, when in hdi work, annually turns 
is met with in the range of mountains that out 200 pieces of ordnance. Nearly all the 
form the eastern bounda^ of the provinces oi export and import trade of the preudmuy is 
Arracan, Chittagong, Tipperah, and Bjplhet. conducted through the port of CaWtta. The 
The stag, elk, antelope, and deer of various principal articles of export are cotton, indigo^ 
kinds, are abundant ; as are also wild swine, sugar, rum, rice, saltpetre, lac, silk, opium, 
Monkeys and lemurs, aud some other quadru- and limited quantities of coffee and tobacco ; 
manous creatures, harbour in most of the tibose of import are British cotton goods, salt, 
woods ; and the former, favoured by popular iron, copper, and hardware. • The value of the 
superstition, infest many of the habitations foreign export trade in 1834-t$5 amounted to 
and some of the towns. The canine genera 4,158, 598Z., and in 1853-64 to 10,571,2161- 
are numerous, and compiiae the hyena, wolf. The value of the foreign import trade at the 
jackal, fox, aud wild dog of two varieties. same periods was 2,645,355/. and 7,759,352/. 

The Sunderbunds produce great quantities Six principal sources supply the government 
of wood, l»ut seldom of very large growth or revenue, amounting to ten millions sterling per 
first-rate quality ; l>ui the sal (Shores robusta) annum. These are the land, opium, eaJt, 
and some other trees attain great size, and stamps, excise, and customs. A list of the 
afford excellent timber in the belt of the forest government colleges and schools, and an ac- 
which extends along the base of the Sub- count of the number and religion ot the pupils 
Himalaya. An abundance of fine timber is receiving instniction therein at the date of 
produced in the western highlands and in the latest returns, are contained in the fbllow- 
Orissa ; but in most places the distance from in^ statement : — 


navigable streams dirainishea its value. 

The principal alimentary crop is rice, though 
wheat and other cerealia are grown largely in 
the more elevated and northern parts. In the 
fertile and irrigated tracts, two crops of rice 
are usualiy ^oduced from the same ground in 
one year, ^e other grains most commonly 
cultivated are bajra(Holcu8 spicatus) and jowar 
(Holcus Sorghum). Oil-seeds are largely cul- 
tivated; the consumption of oil among the 
natives being very great. Th ' principal crops 
of this kind are mustard, til or sesame, and 
ricinus or castor-oil plant. Ginger, turmeric, 
capsicum, and chillies, are largely grown lor 
condiments. The esculent vegetables comprise 
most ot those usual in Europe. Of fruits the 
principal are the mango, jak (Artocarpus 
integrifolia), orange, lime, sliaddock, citron, 
cocoaniit, tamarind, plantain, iKitelnut, guava, 
and muUferry, which is cultivated more for the 
sake of its leaves, used in feeding silkworms, 
than on account of its fruit. 

The principal commercial crops are cotton, 
indigo, coffee, safflower, hemp, flax, tobacco, 
sugar, rice, and the opium jK>ppy. In Assam 
the genuine tea-plant abounds, and some ol its 
produce of fine quality has found a ready mar- 
ket in London ; but the dense population, 
indefatigable industry, and long experience 
which the Chinese tea-districts possess, must 
for a long time insure them a supeiiority in 
supplying this important article, unless jk)!*- 
ti^ events should arrest their prosperity. The 
manufacturing industry of the country has 
everywhere waned before the influence ofj 
British competit*on. The extennive mannfac - 1 
tures of muslins of Dacca,, fonnerly so much 
prized, hax^e nearly ceased, anti that of ti.e 
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Hindu College 
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The presidenf^ eDfitaiofl the nndennentloned J began to aitract the attention of Mahometan 
Britan^ distiicte, having the areas and popii* | invaders, we come to firmer ground. At the 
lation stated below : — | death of ShahalMio-Deen, which took plane in 

1206, Bengal, if not entirely subdued, was in 
the prooeas of absorption into tlie dominions of 
that conqueror. Tli^ commander, however, by 
whom it was redneed, took the not unusual 
ccfurae of disclaiming the authority under which 
he had served. He was, however, compelled 
to suocumb, and dej>riv^ of the province of 
Behar, but was allowed to retain that of Ben- 
gal in feudal subordination. Making, how- 
ever, an attempt to recover wliat he liad lost, 
he perished in battle in 1225. A subsequent 
governor, named Tognd, commenced resistance 
by refusing to share witli the throne of Delhi 
booty which he had acquired in a successful 
exp^ition, and pursu^ bis contumacious 
couine by assnming in 1279 the title of king. 
Having defeated two armies sent against him 
in saccesfaon, he was compelled to fly l>efore a 
third, led by the emperor in person, and l>eing 
oviaiidcen, paid the price of his ambitious 
daring with his life. A son of the emperor 
appears to have succeeded to the government, 
and to have held it for a very long series of 
yeani. In 1340, daring the reign of Mohammci*! 
Toghluk, the province again revolted from the 
empire, and thenceforward almost every ruler 
claimed independence, but rarely tmjoyed it for 
any lengthened period, the kings of Delhi from 
time to time asserting their supienuury by the 
^despatch of an army to overrun the country ; 
i'®^****® j the only mesasure by which they couid enfonre 
j recognit'on of their supen(»rity. In 13r*r>, Fe- 
rose the Iliird of Delhi reetjived an embassy 
from Bengal, an act which would seem an 
adknowledguieut of the indeperulence of its 
monarch. War was renewed, however, with 
his successor, and the Delhi sovereign marched 
an army to the extreme sou th-<ii» stern |>oiiit of 
Bengal. Amicable relatlonn, or at least rela- 
tions apjMirently amicable, after a time were 
again establish^, by the revival of the treaty 
concluded with the predecessor of tiie then 
reigning monarch of Beng.J. In 1 52.S we find 
the king of I5eng;il eng;i;^«*d in ht>stiiities with 
3S,M0 1 Baber. Shortly after Ih ngal wics conquered, 
M.oaojand its king expellevl by the bold and adven- 
4 M,SM|tarQUS Shir Klian, who a-^sunied the title of 
3*1 .ss* j king, and being oppo.sed by Humayon, son of 
^J*I^|Baber, o«mpeIie<l tiuit Kuv<uvigri i/j retire; a 
I movement which was attendwd by the loss of 
i ib« greater part of that prince’s army. The 
jtiabsequient foitune cfShir K han, or Shir Shah, 
773^3*8 ‘brought Bengal again nrnier the rule of the 

I throne of Delhi, ruder the emperor Moham- 

4«37b«9» I uiemJ SSiab Sur Adlii, wlu) usurped the throne 

. 1553, the governor of Bfciigal, Mohammed 

fk-nijab. l^i^•ulos^ar}c•'e er Oi>fdoo. Oorija, J Sur, like formcf governors, revolted. Me was 
aJiJ bit;' lAjrauise^ are the ■ suooessfuliy op|>^ by Henni, the able rnims- 

afpo'kere j ter to whom Adib had hitru.sled his and 

O’ »ry uf B«s;ng-aii Utile iaknowu, ; petifebed in f5>e cordlU-t wdiich terminated ids 

no: 'ioOy iv. t&ct !i*ixed with Cibie, S-ut, as ^ rule. Another pn-flender, however, ap}»eared, 
r'i j hii<.ts>ry of every j-raii't • and in oc!>iaU.Ht 
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empire. A mutiny, caused by tlie introdneticfi 
of miancia] reformg, followed, and was not sup- 
pressed without di^ulty. An msarrectioD at 
the Affg-ban settlers, who were very numerous, 
and were naiuraUj attacdied to the A Afghan 
chiefs who had in succession held sway in Bent- 
gal, succeeded the mutiny ; and it was not tiO 
after fifteen years of disturl^ces that the royal 
authority was finaflj established. In 1624, 
Shah Jehan, fijing firom bis father Jehan^ir, 
against whom he had rebeUed, poesessed him- 
self temporanly of Bengal, bnt was speedily 
driven out. The eighteenth centuiy was 
marked in India by the breaking up of the 
empire of Delhi; the progress of the Mah- 
rattas, who had risen into notice in the pre- 
ceding century ; the wars between the Fitnudk 
and English, and the final triumph of the lat- 
ter. Among the factories established by the 
English East^India Company for carrying on 
their trade, was one at Hooghly, and another 
at Coesimbazar. That of Hooghly in the year 
1700 was transferred to Calcutta, then a new 
British settlement, and destined shortly to 
become the capital of British India. In 1766, 
the nabob of Bengal having taken posaesakni 
of the factory at Cossimbazar, proceeded to 
attack Calcutta, which surrendered after a brief 
siege. The Company’s servants became prison- 
ers, and were treat^ with barbarous cmel^. 
The details are too well known to require 
notice. Calcutta was retaken by Clive, and 
peace restored ; but subsequent dispotcoB led 
to a renewal of hostilities, which terminated in 
tlie battle of Plassy. From this time the for- 
tunes of the British rose in the ascendant, and 
in the year 1765 the emperor of Delhi con- 
ferred upon the blast- India Company the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Thus 
did this part of India become British, and in 
this manner originated that mighty dominion 
which in less than ninety years has been 
matured into the British empire in the Bast. 

BENGSOLLEE. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, distant N. W. from Goalpara 
36 miles. Lat. 26** 36^ long. 90*^ 23'. 

BENKAJR, or TASS-GONG.—A town in 
the native state of Bhotan, distant N.E. from 
Goalpara 95 miles. LaL 27* long. 91* 29'. 

BENKYPOOBU — A town in the territory 
of Mysore, distant N.W. from Seringapatam 
120 miles. Lat, 13* 60', long. 75" 46^. 

BENNOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
possessions of the If izam, distant E. firom Be- 
japoor 60 rones. Lst 16“ 66', long. 76“ ^1'. 

BENTINCK ISLAND. — One of the gro«q> 
forming the Mergui archipelago. It is about 
twenty miles in length from north to south, 
and six in breadth : its centre is in lat. 11" 46*, 
long. 98" 9'. 

BEOXm.— See BsauiL 

BERAH, or BURAH, in the British dis- 
trict Budaun, lieu t, -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
o 
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vinces, a vilbigo on the roul^ firom tiie city of 
Agra to Bareilly, and 39 miles S.W» of the 
kUiar. Lat. 28" 5 , long. 79" r. 

BERAHERAPOOR, in the British district 
of Mynpoorie, Beot-gOv. of the N.W. Pr«>- 
vince% a village on the route finmn Ute eaaioii- 
' ment of AHygurh to that of Mynpoorie, and 33 
miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 2r 31^, W. 

78 " 42 r. 

I BERAl GUNGA, in the native stete of 
Gurwhal, a feeder of the Jumna, rises on the 
south- western fisot of the great snowy peak of 
Banderpocii, in laL 30" SF, long. 78" 3F, and 
mi the etevatioD of 12,489 feet above the sea. 
It holds a circuitous course first in a souliierty 
directioa, for about four miles, and then 
westerly finr nine more, and unites with the 
Jumna on its left ride, in let. 30" 65', long. 

7r 2r. 

BERANAH, in the Baree Doooh diviam 
of the Punjab, a town ritoated on the route 
from Lahore to Loodhianah, 22 miles S.E. of 
the town of Lahore. LaL 31" 29*, long. 
74" 39. 

BERAR — See NaaFOKK. 

BEEAR. — A valley of Hyderabad, or the 
dominions of the Nizam, bounded on the north 
by the Sautyoora range of mountains, dividing 
it from a detariied portion of Scindia's territoty 
and the Nerbudda provinces ; on the south by 
the Maiker Bassbn and Mahur distrK^ of the 
Nizam's country ; on the east by the territofy 
of the n^h of Nagpore ; and on the west by 
Candeish, It lies between laL 20" and 
21" 49, tong. 76" and 78’ 2, with an area 
estizEiated at firom 8,500 to 9,000 square mitoa. 
The Poomah river, a branch of the Taptee^ 
running from east to west, affords with its 
numerous tributary sireamletB an ampie supfd j 
of water to the valley, the soil of whs^ is 
peculiarly suitable to the cultivatxoD of cotton. 
Elliehpose is the chief town, but as a place of 
trade, Oomrawuttee, the depot far the raw 
cotton of the distrtoi, is the most fiauiiahing 
town in this part of India. The valley of Ba- 
rar is inclnded in the terriic^ recently assi^ed 
l^ the Nizam to the Britu^ for the mainte- 
nance of the militaiy force termed the Ni- 
zam'a Coutii^enL'* Under the new adminia- 
I tntion, the district lands will be subjected to a 
moderate aflaessmenty and the trade at once 
relieved firam the oppresrive systom of transit- 
duties in force thraughout the remaindtor of 
Hyderalind. If to these eocouragemoata bo 
added fodlity of transpewi to the weatem eoasly 
— and this boon also is about to be ooneeded 
by the construction of a railway irum the cxii- 
|ton districts to the port of Bombay, — no fur^ 
Ither interforeoce by the government in the 
jagricoltore or trade of the country can be 
needed, and sanguine erpectatiems may be 
entertained that the pmdace of the greskt oot- 
ton-field of India will at length he emibled to 
I compete with America for the suppty of aoUom 
I to the British markeL 
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BERABU, in tli» British diwirict 
Itenl-gov. of th» N,W. Provinces, n. on 

the route from Bareilly to Petc^ra^irh, and 
49 miles H.E. of the former. Supplies m&y be 
had founi the Dei,ghbouxing oountry, and water 
18 ahundant^ though unwholesome iu th^ hot 
•eaaoiL Lak 28 ” m, long- 

BEBEE^ in the British district of R.A 

iieat.'gov. of the K.W. Frovinoes. a t; ’w n 
having a population of 9,S97, on the jt cute 
from Mfum to Goorgaon, and 50 miles of 
the fonner. It was comprehended in tde graiK. 
made by the Mahrattas to the adventurer 
€leovge llhomas, whose occupation of it v>>m 
by a strong garrison, principally of 
Bi^poots and JaU. It waa, however, after an 
obstinate resistance, stormed, and the defenders 
put to the sword, ejboept a few who escaped 
into the neighbouring jungles. Thomas states 
that the petty district of Beree, before it was 
desolated hy the Hahrattas, had twenty-four 
villages and a revenue of 3,0001. ; at the time 
of its acquisition by him, sixteen villages, and 
a revenue of l,000i. Water and supplies may 
be obtained, and there is good eocamping- 
ffround. The road in this pari of the route 
u good. Lat. 28^ 4Cf, long. 76^ fO'. 

BEBGANWAN, in the British district of 
Hmninerpore, iieut.-gov. of the N.W. Fro- 
vinoes, a small town on the route from Calpae 
to Jhansee, 40 miles S.W. of the former. I^t. 
25” «r, long. 79” IS'. 

BERGAWAH, in the territory of Gwalior, 
a village on the route from Etawa to the fort 
of Gw^or, 23 miles S.W. of former, 60 N^.E. 
of the latter. It is ntnate on the small river 
Gohany, on the right bank of which is room 
for encampment, though rather rough. Lat. 
26” W, long. 78” 44'. 

BEBHAMFOOB. — ^A town in the native 
state of Nepad, distant S.E. from Khatmandoo 
aOmiks. Lat. 26° 54', long. 8^^ 40'. 

BEBHABCPORE. — See Buuhahpork. 

BKRH AMPOBE, in the British <hstrict of 
Chiojam, praddenty^ of Madras, a town with 
numaiT cantonment; the latter situate on a 
roekj ledM of ground, in the midst of a cul- 
tivate plain of considerable extent to the 
•outib a^ east, but on the west acid north 
bonndad by hills at the distance of from five to 
ten miles. The western hills, which are of 
eonsideiable height, are covered with jangle 
of bamboos and brushwood, and have a bold 
ecmtiiitieiis outline. Those to the north are 
km elevated, and have an undulating outline. 
Hm |dain is studded with numerous tanks ; 
but mere are no perennial streams, though 
eeveml nnUabs, usi^ly dry, become torrents 
during the mbiy season, wh«m convey the 
water froin the Western Hills to the Ganjam 
nver. Water, however, is abundant through- 
out the year, being readily obtainable from 
wells of &e depth of ten or twelve feet. The 
^1 of the canioimient is dry and gravelly, and 
in many plaoee granite TfKks protrude from 


tho surface. The native town is adjacent to 
the sepoys* lines, but lies somewhat lower. 
It is reputed to have a population of 20,000. 
The struts are narrow, and, like those of the 
majority of Indian towns, dirty. The houses 
are mean, a few constructed with bricks, but 
mostly of mud only. There are, however, 
" clI-auppHed Iwizaai's, iu wdiich the rsece.Hsaries 
u: life and some of its luxuries are met with ii) 
abundance. Silk and cotton cloths are manu- 
factured here to some extent, and sugar and 
sugar-candy in large quantities. The south- 
western monsoon sets in at the beginning of 
June, and continues until September, when it 
is succeeded by the north-east, which usually 
terminates its visitath»n by the close of 
her. The weather from that time until the 
end of February is both pleasant and healthy, 
the sky being clear and the air cool and 
bracing : the dews at night are heavy. The 
thermometer at this season ranges from 50” to 
75”. April and May are hot and unhealthy : 
the thermometer then ranges from 75” to 90”, 
and fevers and rheumatism prevail. Distance 
from Chicakol, N.E., 90 miles ; Vizagapatam, 
N.E,, 150; Masulipatam, N.E., 825 ; Madras, 
N.E., 625 ; Ganjam, 8.E., 20 ; Cuttack, S.E., 
108 ; Calcutta, S.E., 325. Lat. 19” 20*, long. 
84” 50'. 

BERIS, BERITCH, or BAIRAS, a river 
tributary to tlie Banas, riscb in Mewar, in the 
Aravulli range, a few miles west of the town 
of Gogonda, in lat. 24” 34', long. 73” 42, and 
flowing first north east and subsequently in a 
south-easterly direction, during which it re- 
ceives the waters of two small streams issuing 
from the tank at the city of Oodeypoor, it 
passes that cii y, and enters the artificial lake 
of Udaia on the west, and emerging from the 
south-east angle of its emljankment, pursues a 
very sinjous course, but principally north- 
easterly, to the town of Chittorgurh, receiving 
in this interval several small streams, the chief 
of which is the Wester a Gumbhir, falling into 
It on the right side. From Chittorgurh it 
takes j. course rather more northerly, and 
finally falls into the Banas on the right side, in 
lat. 26” 18', long. 75” 6', havmg flowed 120 
miles. Jacqueraont, who crosse^l it near the 
confluence of the Gumbhir, mistakes it for the 
Banas, and Blumenthal’s map to the work is 
still more incorrect. Heber, who also crossed 
it at the same place, erronfioualy designates it 
the Bunass. He states tliat in this place it 
‘'runs with a considerable stream of very 
bright and beautiful water. On our left hand 
were the ruins of a long, lofty, and handsome 
bridge, of eight Gothic arches, and one semi- 
oirciilar one in the centre, with a ruined tower 
and gateway at each end. The ford was deep, 
with a sha^ gravelly bottom.’* He does not 
mention what we learn from Garden, that the 
rained bridge which he describes was hot over 
the stream which he crossed, but over the 
Gumbhir, the confluence of which is close to 
the ford. 
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BKRLO . — A vilirtge in the jaghire or feudal 
po83eH;^ion of Judiur, lieut. g<n^ of the N.W. 
Proviuces. Lai. 28 ’ 32', long. 7<> ’ 

BEEMA, —A river risijig in the Biaies of 
Biindelcur 2, in lat. 'ItA, long. 79" 26*, near the 
town of Loga-sei. and fiow*ng In a north- 
easti^rly clirecti. a " al>ouL eighty miJea, prin^ 
cipaliy through the diairhl of jdunieci - 

pore, iiu,a into the f^etwa un tf<. light side, in 
lat. 63', long. 7ir 62',, 

B.ERMV'A, in the Britidh district of Oacca, 
lieut.-gov, of Benga], a town 36 miles N. oi 
tile city of l)acoa. Lat.. 24 Kf , long. 90 30'. 

BEEOUNDA, or BURRO U NBA, in Bnn 
delcund, a town or sir >nghold at a ditHcuit 
ghat or pass, by which lies a route from Barn!;, 
to Kewa, 35 miles 8. it. of the former, 77 N.W. 
of the latter. It is the princij^ d piaco of o, 
chieftainship, “ possess* vi by a fninily of the 
liajbunsee cash , an i totally oneoiioected with 
the chieftains of the province. How -be 
family obtained the raj s not a.sce ctainable, 
and the sncc ssion does not seem to iiave 
descended in a direct line.” On obtaining 
supremacy in Bundelcund, in 1802, by the 
treaty of Bassein, the P»ritish government 
found the present family in possession ; and it: 
1807 confirmed its claims by a sunnud, or 
written grant, The r<ij ia cRiinaki*! to yield 
46,000 rupees per annum. It comprises 275 
square miles, and con tains seventy -five villages, 
with a population of 24,0U0 souis,” and main- 
tains a force of forty horse and 200 foot, with 
one gun. Berounda is in lat. 25" 4', long. 
80° 43'. 

BERUMBAH. — One <d‘ the petty native 
mehals of Cuttack which liecaine tributa^'v to 
the British upon the conquest of that district 
in 1803. Berumliah Gurh, the principal place, 
is distant W. from Cuttack 38 miles. J.,at. 
20° 23', long. 86° 22 . 

BESSERAH, or BISEORxl, in tlie British 
district of Mirzapofir, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town on the route, by the 
right bank of the Ganges, from Allalialmd 
cantonment to that of Mirxapoor, 46 miles 
S.E. of the former, 16 W. of the latter. It 
has a bazaar, and is well supplied with water. 
Bat. 26° 15', long. 82° 20'. 

BESSONA, or BUSSOAIT in the native 
state of Macherry, a small town on the route 
from Delhi to the Rajpoot town of Jeypore, 
60 miles N.E. of latter. It is situate amongst 
some isolated rocky hills rising from a sandy 
plain, and is surrounded by a strong mud ram- 
part. Lat. 27" 9', long. 76" 40'. 

BE8THAR, in the district of Bainswara, 
territory of Oude, two miles N.E. of the left 
bank of the Ganges, 12 S.E. of Cawnpore, 40 
S.W, of Lucknow, Butter estimates its popu- 
lation at 4,000, of whom 600 are Mussulmans. 
Lat. 26° 25', long. 80° SO'. 

BE8ITLEE. — A river of Gwalior, rising in 
lat. 26° 9', long. 78° 21'. It flows in a cir- 
cuitous but generally north-easterly direction 


for 03 miles, to lat. 26“ 24', long. 79'" 1', when 
it falls int3 the Sinde river. 

BETAUL. — A town in the native state of 
j^epal, distant W. from Khatniaiidoo 107 
miles. Lat. 27" 37', long. 83“ 34'. 

BETAWUD, in the Bririah district of 
KhandtiislK presidency orBoinljay. a town on 
the left bank : f the river Parfjur, 20 miles 
N.E. of Dhoolia. Lat. 21° 8'^ loog- 74" 52', 

BETHYAN, — A town in the riativo Btata 
of Kashmir, or dominions t/' Ghclab Singh, 
distant N.W, from Jamoo 33 miks. Lat. 
33" 4', long. 74" 43'. 

BETTGANOW, in the district of Ahladganj, 
in fciio ierritor)' of Oudt, a village on the left 
bank ol the Ganges, 88 miles S.E. of Cawnpore, 
90 S. of Luckno w. Butter statev it to be the 
ludieaitbieBt Bi>ot in Southern Uude. Lat. 
25" 42', long. 81° 24'. 

BETOURA, hi the British dislrkt of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareflly 
to Moradalmd, and 13 miles N.W. of the 
former. The road in this p«ui; of the n>uto is 
good ; the country open, flat^ and cultivafwi. 
Lat. 28° 28’, long. 79° 22'. 

BETTAI)AP(X)R. — A town in the terribj*^ 
of Mysore, distant W. of Seringapatan 
miles. I.*at. 12° 29', long. 76° 9'. 

BEniAH, or BETIYA, in the British 
district of Sarun, ]ieai.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
on the route from Gonickpoor to Mnllye can- 
tonment, 82 miles E. of former, 67 W. of 
latter. It is the principal place of Cliamparan, 
or the north-east division of the district, and 
that jK>rtion is thence finequeiitly denooiinatod 
Bettiah. Supplies are abundant here ; and a 
mile and a half E. of the town is an encamping- 
ground, on a grassy jdain. Tietfentbalor, 
mentioning its state about eighty years ago, 
describes it as a populous town, having a large 
foi-t of masonry, with a ditch and towers, and 
containing several tanks within its dircuit. 
Distant N.W. f-om Patna 95 miles. Lat, 
26" 46', long. 84“ 34'. 

BETWA, or BETWANTI.— A river rising 
in Malwa, in the raj or principality of Bhopal, 
one mile and a half S. of the large tank at the 
town of Bhopal, and in lat. 23° 14', long. 
77° 22'. From its source it flows in a south- 
easterly direction, parallel to the road leading 
from Bhopal to Hocangabad, for twenty miles, 
to 8uttai)oor, whence it takes a north-easterly 
course through the raj for about thirty-five 
^miles, and in lat. 23° 28', long. 77" 48', near 
Bbilsa, crosses the northern frontier into the 
territory of Gwalior, through which it con- 
tinues to flow nearly in the same direction for 
about 116 miles, to lat. 24° 63', long. 78" 17', 
where it arr* ves in the province of Bundelcund, 
which it doe not leave for Uie rest of its cir- 
cuitous course of 190 mUes to its junction with 
the Jumna at Humeerpoor, in lat. 25" BT, 
long. 80° 17' ; its total length of course being 
about 360 miles, generally in a north-eaeteriy 
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direction. It receives many small streams 
right and left. Of these, the Dhasan, the 
principal, fidls into it on the right side, in lat. 
25° 48', long. 79® 28' ; the Jamni eighty miles 
higher up, on the same side ; and still higher 
up, the Beena. The route from Keemnch to 
Saugor crosses it near Bhilsa by a good ford ; 
fifty miles lower down, or more north-east, it 
is also crossed by the route from Goonah to 
Saugor, and it has there a bed 220 yards 
wide ; bottom rock and stone ; banka sloping 
at the ghat (ford) ; stream thirty yards wide, 
and two deep again, ninety miles further 
down, and in lat. 25* 23', long. 78" 46', by the 
route from Agra to Saugor, where it has a bed 
600 yards wide, full of rocks and loose stones ; 
and 110 miles frrther down, by the circuitous 
course of the ri\ er, and in lat. 25° 52', long. 
79° 52', by the route from Banda to Calpee, 
where it has a bed 550 yards, and stream in 
the dry season 1 80 yards wide ; bottom sand 
and graveh” Jacquemont, who saw it in the 
beginning of spring, or dry season, states it to 
be then, at its junction with the Jumna, half 
a mile wide, and in some parts not fordable. 
He styles it an enormous river, being daring the 
periodical rains from one to two miles wide, 
with a current of six, seven, or nine miles an 
hour. It is, however, not navigable in any 
part of ite course. Bal)er erroneously states 
that it falls into the Ganges. 

BEWAR, in the British district of Hum- 
merpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Banda to Calpee, 35 1 
miles N.W. of former. It has a bazaar, and! 
is well supplied with water. Lat. 25° 46', 
long. 80°. 

BEWTJR, in the British district My npooree, 
the principal place of the pergunnah of thti 
same name, is a small town half a mde from 
the right bank of the Kali Nadi (east), on the 
route from the cantonment of Futtehgurh to 
that of Mynpooree, and 15 miles E. of the 
latter. It has a baxaar, and water is plentiful. 
The country is low, level, and cultivated. Lat. 
27° IS', long. 79° 21'. 

BEYIiA. — A town in the native state of 
Outch, under the political superintendence of 
the presidency of Bombay, distant N.E. from 
Bhooj 75 mUes. Lat. 23° 5(y, long. 70° 40'. 

BEYLA, in British district Sarun, lient.- 
gov. of Bengal, a town on the route from 
Hinapoor to Khatmandoo, 106 miles N. of 
former, 91 S. of latter. Lat. 26° 52', long. 
84° 62'. 

BEYLUH. — See Belah. 

BEYPOOR, or BAIPOOR, in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, a 
seaport, situate at the north side of the estuary 
of the Sha ry >ya, or river of Beypoor, which 
rises in the Western Ghats. Yessels drawing 
fourteen feet water may, when the tide is in, 
be floated over the bar by means of casks ; and 
within there is good depth of water. The 
situation of the town is very beautiful, but it 


has little trade, except in timber, the greater 
part of the teak, the growth of the forests on 
the ghats to the eastward, being floated down 
the river for exportation at this place. This 
circumstance induced some projectors to pre- 

E are accommodations for building ships of war 
ere ; but the small depth of water ou the bar 
rendered the selection absurd for such a pur* 
pose. With similar views saw-mills were con- 
structed here, but wind, which was employed 
as the motive power, was found too precarious 
and feeble for the purpose. From the great 
abundance of wood for fael, steam might 
obviously be advantageously employed for this 
purpose ; and competent judges are of opinion 
that there are encouraging indications of coal 
on the banks of the river below high-water 
mark. Iron-ore is found in the neighbourhood, 
and smelted at the iron-works established here. 
Purchases of the article have recently been 
made by the govominent for the service of the 
gun-carriage department, and favourable re- 
ports of its quality transmitted to the home 
authorities. When connected with the city of 
Madras by the railway now under construction, 

I I^ypoor will doubtless become a thriving port, 
i Disumce S.E. from Cannanore 56 miles, from 
I Bombay 570, from Calicut six. Lat. 11° 10', 
long. 75° 51'. 

BEYPOOR. — A river deriving its origin 
from the Neilgherry Mountains. The head of 
this stream is fomjied by the drainage of tho 
elevated tabular mass of hills which occur to 
the north-west of the group at Neddiwuttuin ; 
and though it descends the face of the bilk at 
no great distance from the fail of the Moyaar, 
the intervention of a sharp spur diverts its 
course into an exjictly opposite direction, 
forcing it over ihe ridge called the Careoor or 
Y^dlarnnilay Hi Us, to find its way to its em- 
bouf huro on the western coast at Beypoor, 
near Calicut. 

BEYREAH, in the British district of 
Ghazx;opoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left, bank of the Ganges, 68 
miles N.E. of Ghazeepoor. Lat. 26° 44', long. 
84° 32'. 

BEYRUDONT. A town in Hyderabad, or 

terriU^ry of the Nizam, distant S.W. from 
Hyderabad 120 miles. Lat, 16° 16', long. 

77 ® 10 '. 

BEYT, or BET, in Guzerat, or territory of 
the Guicowar, an island at the entrance of a 
bay, an inlet of the Gulf of Catch, and indent- 
ing the north-east coast of the district of Oka- 
mundul, in the peninsula of Kattywar. The 
castle or fort, formerly called Kullorkot, is on 
the west side of the island, and is compact and 
imposing, having lofty massive towers mounted 
with iron ordnance, and with its narrowest and 
I most eflIcLent face towards the water. It for- 
merly belonged to a Rajpoot pirate, but now 
belongs to the Guicowar. The whole island 
singularly abounds with temples and shrines 
ill honour of Crislma; and the population, 
principally consisting of Brahmins, is miunJy 
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supported by the resort of pilgrims. The place 
is also called Sankhodwara^ or ** the Door of 
the Shell ; ” a great number of fine conch shells 
being obtained from the various banks off the 
shore, and exported to all parts of the world, 
principally for the purpose of being carved into 
ornaments. The fort is distant from Ahmed* 
abad, W., 225 miles ; Biu'oda, 265. Lat. 
22® 28', long. 69® 10'. 

BEZWARRA, in the British district of 
Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Guntoor to Ellore, 20 miles 
N.E. of the former. The trunk-road from 
Madras to Calcutta is by the ferry of Bezwarra, 
which is well provided with the means of 
transit. Lat. 16® 31', long. 80* 41'. 

BHADARSA, in the district of Pachham- 
rat, territory of Oude, a town nine miles S. of 
Faizabad, 75 E. of Lucknow, situate on the 
river Tons (eastern). Here is an eleemosynary 
establishment with an annual income of 15,000 
rupees, the endowment of the nawaub vizier 
Asaf ud Daulah. The establishment is under 
the care of a Seiad, or descendant of Fatima, 
and the proceeds of the endowment are dis- 
tributed indiscrimirately among Mussulman 
and Hindoo religious mendicants. According 
to Butter, the population of the place is 5,000, 
of whom 2,000 are Mussulmans. Lat. 26® 38', 
long. 82* 8'. 

BHADER. — A river rising in the peninsula 
of JC.'itty war, province of Guzerat, about lat. ! 
22’ 10', long. 71* 18', and flowing in a south- 1 
westerly direction for 135 miles, falls into the 
Indiau Ocean near the town of Poorbunder, in 
lat. 21® 38', long. 69® 46'. 

BHADINVA, in the district of Sultanpoor, 
territory of Oude, a town on the right bank ofl 
the river Goomtee, 15 miles S.E. of Sultanpoor] 
cantonment, 98 S.E. of Lucknow. Here is a 
ruined fort, formerly held out, by a refractory 
zemindar or landholder, against the officers of 
the Oude government, two of whom were killed 
in the attempt to take it. The British troops 
under Colonel Faithfull subsequently captured 
it, and gave it up to the government of Oude, 
through the supineness of which the zemindar 
was allowed to reoccupy and repair it. An 
officer of the Oude government succeeded in 
taking it in 1836, when it was dismantled; 
and since that time it lias remained in ruins. 
After the destruction of the fort, the cultivators 
of the surrounding country emigrated in great 
numbers. Butter estimates the population at 
2,000, including 100 Mussulmans. Lat. 
26® 10', long. 82^18'. 

BHADOWRA. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, distant 
S.W. from Gwalior 110 miles. Lat. 24* 47', 
long. 77* 28'. 

BHADREZ, jn the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from Pokhum to 
Balmeer, and 12 miles N.W. of the latter. It 
is situate at the eastern base of a range of 
rocky biHw, Htretching about twenty miles in a 


direction from north-west to south-east. The 
road in this part of the route is sandy and 
uneven. Lat. 25® 52', long. 71* 16'. 

BHADRI, in the district Ahladgani, ter- 
ritory of Oude, a town close to the south-east 
frontier, towards the British district of Allah- 
abad. Jag Mohun Singh, the zemindar or 
landholder of this place and of the surrounding 
country, held out against the Oude govern- 
ment, until in 1834 all the disposable forces of 
the kingdom, with 100 pieces of artillery, were 
brought against him. Attempting to escape 
with ten cannon across the Ganges, he was 
overtaken, killed, and his head carried off in 
triumph : the estate, however, was given to 
his son. Distant N. of Allahabad 22 miles, 
S.E. of Lucknow 90. Lat. 26* 47', long. 
81“ 45'. 

BHADKINATH.— See Badrinath. 

BHADU. — A town in the native state of 
Elashmeer, or possessions of Gholab Singh, 
i distant E. from Jamoo 36 miles. Lat. 82® 30', 
long. 75® 36'. 

BHAGA PURANA, in Sirhind, a village 
on the route from Ferozpoor to Simla, and 43 
miles S.E. of the former town. It is supplied 
with water from three wells, each 150 feet 
deep. The surrounding country is wild, and 
overrun with jungle. The road is in general 
good, but in a few places sandy and heavy. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,081 miles, Lat. 
30® 40', long. 75® 5'. 

BHAGEERETTEE.^The name by which 
the Ganges is designated in the upper part of 
ite course. The stream first issues from the 
mountains of Gurwhal, in lat. 80® 54', long. 
79® 7', and holds a direction north-west to 
Gangotri, and thence to Bhairogati, where it 
receives the Jahnuvi. The course of the united 
stream is then south-westerly to Sookhee, 
where it breaks through the “ Himalaya 
Proper.” After a further course of ninety 
miles, during which it is joined by the Julkar 
and the Bhillung, it unites at Deoprag, in lat. 
30“ 8', long. 78“ 39', with the Aluknunda, and 
from this confluence the stream is called the 
Ganges. Upwards of 1,000 miles below 
Hurdwar, where the Ganges first enters the 
plains, it throws off an extensive branch, 
which is regarded by Hindoos as the genuine 
stream of the sacred river ; for the particulars 
of which see Bhaoruttee. 

BHAGELKHUND.— See Rewa. 

BHAGMARA, in the British district of 
Durrung, province of Assam, lieut.-gov. of 
[ Bengal, a town on the route from Bisnath to 
Luckimpoor, 10 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
26* 49', long. 93® 12'. 

BHAGRUTTEE. — ^A large branch of the 
Ganges, and regarded by the natives as the 
genuine stream of the sacred river, which at 
Jagotnathpur, in lat. 24® 40', long. 88® 7', 
separates into two branches, the right, or 
western, being denominated the Bhagnittee, 
the bastern bearing the name of Podda, and 
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coiiV'."Ysng the j.;Teatt‘st volurie of the water to ■ the northern side of the Ganges, Tlie gaur, 
f(trm a jnnctiou by variouH rJiannela with thCjOr gayal, a great bovine quadruped, is some- 


Brahraapo: tra. Taking a civnrse vei-y sinuous, 
but g(UieraUy w>nth, for 185 liiilea, it at Nad- 
dya, in laf 23“ 25', lorvj;. 8vS“ 22', unites with 
the river of JeihogiK^e, aa olfHot of the Ganges, 
sent <»ff from the maia stream more to the 
e?u-h . 3 he uatA-.ci Htveae^ fiewmg by Calcutta 

to the .sea i» caiie.' the iioo,e''y. Through this 
chat) Dei the jwHsage made to Itajmahai and 
the Norilh-\\est Provirees is 7 <7 miles less 
than that by the Si.) 0 «derbunds passage, more 
to the east, ; and hence is followed for the 
greater part of the year ; but in spring, the 
deplii of water being rcducett to one foot, 
navigation of large craft through this caannel 
is at that season firecludtu. ' t is by Ken.nell 
denominated the Oot•■^^imba^ar river, from the 
circumBtance of its flowing by that olace, 

BHAG UL.— See Bagvl. 

BHAGCLPOPPl A Brlush district under 

the lieut.-gov, of Bengal, and named fror i its 
principal place. It is bounded on tlie north 
l)y the kingdom of Nepaul and the British 
district of Purnea ; on the east by the districts I 
of Pumea and Maldab ; on the south by the' 
British district of Beerbhhom ; and on the 
w^est by the British districts of Monghyr and 
Tirhoot. It lies between iat. 24“ 17' — 26“ 20', 
long. 86° 15 — 88“ 8'; is 150 miles in length 
from north to south, and 10: in breadth, and 


times met with. There are besides, the wild 
buffalo, the nylgau (Antilope picta), various 
other species of antelopes, deer, porcupines, 
monkeys in great numbers, and hares. The 
beasts of prey are tigers, leopards, bears, 

} yasnas, wolves, jackals, foxes. ()f birds there 
arc cranes, peafowl, parrots, paro(|uet.s, par- 
tridges, quails, ortolans, ducks, teal, an<l 
snipes. The boa constrictor, or some othei' 
huge snake, lurks in the rocky receHses of tho 
jungles, but it is not dreaded by the nativi s, 
who state that it preys on deer and wild swine, 
V'eriomous sei^rents are, however, very nume- 
rous, and, if native report may be truNteti, 
destroy annually a very considerable niiinbt;r of 
individuals. In the Ganges, and other large 
stre-Ains, both the blunt-snouted crcK^odila and 
the long-snoutcrd are numerous. Barge tor- 
toises abound, some being five or six ft^et in 
length. Fish are abundant, and many are <»f 
fine quality. The trade of the fiHhennan is 
pursueu by numbers, according to Buchanan 
amounting to many thousands. Honey-bees 
abound in the woods, and their ^iroducc is 
largely gathered, but consumed by the people 
on the spot, and not mad© an article of c»>m- 
laerce. iliee is the staple crop ; next in im- 
portance is wheat ; then barley, maize, maniya 
(Eleusine corocana), various kinds of millet, 
jowar (HoIcub ►sorghum), bajra (Holcus spica- 


hae an area of 5.806 square miles. The dis- j tus), oil-seeds and pulse In great abundant 


trict is intersected by the Ganges, which, run- 
ning west and east, divides it into two parts, 


and variety, and cucurbitaceous plants. The 
potato is cultivated to a considerable exbint, 


the northern division being m extent about a ! as also are carrots, onions, asparagus, and 


fourth of the whole. The oiher ri\ rft which 
intersect or skirt the district ar^ the Gogaree, 
and the Douse or Ejara. On the south .side of 
the Ganges, numerous iorrenis of great size 
loiwh down from the hills during the rain.s. and 
discharge themselves into tliat river ; but 


some other European esculent vegebibles 
during the cool season. The sugar-cane is 
vddely cultivated, and thrives remarkably 
well ; cotton and indigo are grown largely, 
and are of good quality ; the opium-poppy aud 
tobacco receive little attention ; kusum or 


though their channels are in general of g ; oat ! safflower, for dyeing, is an important oliject of 
width, they become devoid of water during tin ‘ i i j ^ 

dry season. Bhagulpore being nearly inter- 
tropical, and the elevation above the sea incon- 
siderable, the heat in the dry season, cornpriHing 
spring and the early part of summer, is great, 
and more so in the hills than in the plains, the 
reflection of the sun’s rays, and radiation of 
heat from tlie rocks of the highlands, greatly 
increasing the tenqierature. The winters are 
mild, though slight frosts sometimes occur, and 
ice is occasionally obtained by exposing boiled 
water to the night air. The winds prevailing 
from February to June bring aridity ; those 
which prevail during the reniaindf^r of the year 
are moister ; but, altogether, tlie climate is 
drier here than in the tracts more to the north 
and east. The periodical rains of the close of] 
the summer and early part of autumn are 
heavy. Wild elephants infest the woods and 
jungly valleys of the hills in the eastern and 
south-eastern parts of tho district, and issuing 
thence, commit great ravages among the crops. 

The rhinoceros is sometimes met with. Wild 
hogs are most numerous and troublesome on 


culture, as is the jujube, being used as food for 
the lac-producing insect. Iron-mining aiul 
smelting are carrie ! on. The princi{>al inami- 
factureaare glass, pottery, works in gold, silver, 
copper, and iron, tanning and shoemaking, 
cotton-spinning and weaving, dyeing to con- 
siderable extent, silk winding aud weaving ; 
but much of the manufacturing industry of the 
district has decayed before the competition of 
British manufactures. A few years since, 
search was made for coal, and though some 
Wii8 found, it was of .such inferior quality as to 
discourage the pursuit. The population is 
stated at 2,000,000, of whom the Mussulmans 
are reputed to bo al>out twenty-three in the 
hundred, the remainder being Brahminists. 
The civil establishment is located at the town 
of Bhagul|x>re, and comprises about eleven 
Europeans, with a considerable siafl’ of native 
functionaries. The eastern portion of tho dis- 
trict is traversed by the Eiist-Iudian Kail way. 

The territory of Bhagulpore, considered to 
have been originally part of the great realm of 
Magadba, became part of the Mahomedau 
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kingdom oi Gonr, and, BubBeqnently eubju> 
gated nominaby by Akber, was by him de- 
clared part of the dominions of the monarch 
of Delhi* In 1763, Cossim AU attempted to 
make a stand against the British forces at 
tJdanala, in the south-eastern part of this 
province ; but his intrenchments were forced 
with great slaughter, and all v.^thin tlierii fell 
intt> tlie hands of tiie victors. * t passed to thr. 
East- India Company by the grant of Bhah 
Alum, emperor of Delhi, in 1765. 

BIfAGULPOKE.— The principal place of 
the Britihh district of the same name, a town 
on the right bank of the Ganges, here seven 
inilea in width during the rains. It lies on the 
route from Berhampore to Dinapore, 150 miles 
north-west of the former, 143 east of the 
latter. Though represented to be two miles 
in length, and a mile in width, it is a poor 
place, consisting of scattered market-places, 
meanly built, and, owing to the declivities of 
the ground, very inconveniently situated It 
is, however, ornamented b}^ many handsome 
houses of European residents, and also by 
mosques. There is also a Jlomisb chapel. 
The cavalry barracks arc now only occasionally 
occupied ; but four miles from them are the 
barracks of a native corps formed of the high- 
landers of the Rfijrnahal wilds. There are also 
a court of justice and a jail, *‘a very neat 
and creditable building,*’ and which has lately 
been well ventilated and otherwise improved. 
An educational institution, in which English 
instruction is afforded, has l>een established in 
the town by the British government. The 
number of pupils in 1852 amouuttKl to 115, 
Adjacent to iiie town are the Cleveland monu- 
ments, erected to the memory of a meritorious 
civil functionar}?^ of that name, who filled the 
office of judge and magistrate about the year 
1780 ; o-.ie in the Hindoo style, raised by 
native subscription ; the other erected at tlie 
cost of the East-lndia Company, lu the 
vicinity are two round towers, each about 
seventy feet high. The names of their founders 
are unknown, as are alw* the era anti object of 
their erection ; but they closely resemble the 
pyrethray so numerous in Affghanistan, Persia, 
and Syria, as well as the round towers of Ire- 
land, The site of the ancient Palibothra has 
been conjectured to be contiguous to this town. 
Bhagulpore is distant N.W. from Calcutta, by 
Berhampoor and Moorshedabad, 268 miles ; 
by the course of the Ganges, 826. Lat. 25® 11', 
long. 87". 

BHAGULPOKE, in the British district of 
Goruckpore {N.W. Provinces), a small town 
which formerly gave name to a pergunnah or 
subdivision. It is situate on the left bank of 
the river Ghoghra, and was reported by Bu- 
chanan to contain a hundred and twenty-five 
huts, but to be neater, cleaner, and more 
thriving than most native towns of its size. 
One of the streets is wide, and has a row of 
sheds for the hucksters on the market-days. 
Many of the huts are very neatly roofed with 


tiles. It is said to have been the birth-place 
and re.ddenco of Parasu Kama, an incarnation 
of Vishnu, and highly famed in Hindoo legen- 
dary lort In the neighl)ourh(>od are several 
mins, but none that would seem worthy of so 
extraordinary a personage. A stone pillar, 
attributed hy some to Parasu Itarna, by others 
to PAiin, the son of Pardu, generaliy popu- 
larly known by the; name of the vSudi' path). 
Bliagulpo: 3 is 50 miies S.E. of the cantonment 
of Goruckpore. Eat. 26" 10, long. 83® 52'. 

BH A G WAN G OL A. — See Bog w ano ola. 

BUAGWEE, in Central India, in the 
jaghire of Jujhur, lieiit.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Rohbuk 
to Naniol, and 25 miles S. of the former. 
Lat. 28 35', long. : G® 27'. 

BHAINMF. in Sirhind, a village on the 
rnite irom i’erozpoor to Sonia, and 72 miies 
S E. of the former ydace. Distant N.W. from 
C-alcutta 1,098 miles, Lat. 3Q° 35', long. 
76® 36'. 

BHATROGATT, in Gurwhal, the confluence 
of the river Jabnevi with the Bhageerettee, as 
the Ganges is emailed in the upper part of its 
course. Hodgson describes it as “a most 
terrific and really awful-ioc>king place,” and 
adds, that lie had seen nothing to be compared 
with it in horror and extravagance. Both 
rivers are confined within high perj>endicular 
walls of solid granite, and in the acute angle 
formed hy the cujitluence a lofty massive rock 
projects downwards between the streams like 
an enormous w'edge. The Jahnevi, the larger 
stream, is beautifully clear, with a bluish 
tinge ; the Bhageerettee of a dingy hue. 
Hodgson compare,^ this scene oi ter'ific subli- 
mity to *‘ihc apncarance that the ruins of a 
Gothic cathedral might have to a spectator 
'.ithin them, supposing that thunderbolts or 
eartiiquakes had rifbal its lofty and massy 
towers, spires, and bnttresse.s ; the parks left 
standiii.g might then, in ininiatiire, give an idea 
of the rocks of Bhairoghati.” The Bhagee- 
rettee, where forty-five feet wide and rather 
deep, is tnive^'sed by a sanga or wooden 
bridge, sixty feet above the stream. Hence 
is the name of the place, signifying the ghat 
or pass of Bhairo, some mythological pei*8on- 
age, w'orshipped in a small temple near the 
spot. Elevation above the sea 8,511 feet. 
Lat. Sr 2', long. 78® 54'. 

BHAIROWAL, in the Bareo Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Beiis river, 31 miles S.E. of the 
town of Amritsir. Lat. 31® 26', long. 75® 14', 

BHAKURI, in the British district of Ally- 
gurb, lieut.-gov. of the N .W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Delhi, seven miles N.W. 
of the former. The road in this part of the 
route is in many places heavy, and confined 
between sand -drifts ; the country is open, 
8an<ly, and partially cultivated. Lat, 27® 59', 
long. 78® 3'. 
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BHALKEE, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town on a stream a feeder of 
the river Manjera, distant from the city of 
Hyderabad, N.W., 98 miles. Lat. 18^" 3', 
long. 77" 17'. 

BHALOD, in Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guicowar, a town on the left or south bank of 
the river Nerbudda, 35 miles S. of Baroda, 65 
N. of Surat. Lat. 21® 48', long. 78® 15'. 

BHALOT. — A town in the Rajpoot terri- 
tory of Shekawutee, distant S.W. from Delhi 
82 miles. Lat. 28" 10', long. 76® 6'. 

BHALTHA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jhalawar, distant E. from Neemuch 100 
miles. Lat. 24° 17', long. 76" 30'. 

BHAMANIKHERA, in the British district 
ofGoorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Delhi to Muttra, 
and 47 miles S. of the former city. The 
vicinity, now ill cultivated, appears to have 
been once pojialous and prosperous, as it 
abounds ip the remains of small mosques and 
ornamented tombs. Water is supplied from 
tanks and wells, and supplies are procurable 
from the surrounding country. The road in 
this part of the route b good. Lat. 28° 4', 
long, 77" 24'. 

BHAMGITRH. — A town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or Scindi.Vs possessions, dis- 
tant S.E. from Mhow 72 miles. Lat. 21° 48', 
long. 76" 36'. 

BHAMONCALLEE, in the British district 
of Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Jessore to Fureedpore, 12 miles 
N.E. of the former, Lat. 23° 15', long. 
89° 21'. 

BHAMON, or BHAMUNNAGRA, in the 
British district of Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route, by 
Khasgunj, from Bareilly to Allyghur canton- 
ment, and 30 miles S.E. of the latter, 56 N.E, 
of Delhi. The road in this part of the route 
is generally good, but in some places heavy ; 
the country open and partially cultivate. 
Lat. 27” 5r, long. 78" 34'. 

BHANDHK. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, distant S. from Nagpoor 70 miles, 
Lat. 20" 8', long, 79° 12'. 

BHANEYRXJH, in the Britbh district of 
Allyghur, lieu \i. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Meerut to Muttra, 
and 33 miles N.E, of the latter. The road in 
this part of the route is tolerably good, the 
country open and well cultivated. Lat. 27" 54', 
long. 77° 64'. 

BHANGXJRH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Alwur, distant S.W. from Alwur 38 
miles. Lat. 27" 7', long. 76° 22'. 

BHANPOOR, in the British dbtrict of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town 58 miles N.W. ol the cantonment 
of Goruckpoor. Buchanan states the number 
of its houses at 100 ; and consequently, allow- 


ing five persons to each, the population may 
be estimated at 600. Lat. 27" 6', long. 82° 87 . 

BHANPOORA, in territory of Indore, or 
posftessions of fiolkar's family, a town on the 
route from Neemuch to Kota, 60 miles E. of 
former, 60 S. of latter. It is situate on the 
river Rewa, at the base of a ridge of hills, and 
has a fort built jf stone, but not finished. 

There is a fine palace in the inside, which is 
abo unfinished. Both of these were com- 
menced by Jeswunt Row Holkar, of whom 
there is a beautiful cut-marble statue in the 
palace ; and on the walls and gateway are 
several figures of animab of various descrip- 
tions. The city is surrounded by a wall.” ft 
is the principal place of a pergunnah contain- 
ing seventy villages. Population 20,000. 
Elevation above the sea 1,344 feet. Lat. 
24° 30', long. 75" 45'. 

BHANPOOR THANA, in the British dis- 
trict of Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the left bank of the 
Koana river, 49 miles N.W. of Goruckpoor. 
Lat. 26° 59', long. 82" 43'. 

BHANRA, in the district of Sooltanpoor, 
territory of Oude, a village a mile from the 
right bank of the river Goomtee, five miles 
N.W. of Sooltanpoor cantonment, 77 S.E. of 
Lucknow. Butter estimates its popubtion at 
400, all Hindoos. Lat. 26° 20', long. 82" 4'. 

BHANSTON. — A town in the Rajjwot 
state of Kotah, distant E. from Kotah 60 
miles. Lat. 25" 7', long. 76° 49'. 

BHAOON, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the rout© from Anoopshuhur to 
Meerut, and 26 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
28° 38', long. 78° V. 

BHAPOORUH, or BOPRU, in the British 
district of Paneeput, lieut-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the city 
of Delhi to Kumool, and 46 miles N.W. of the 
former. The road in this part of the route is 
good. Lat. 29° 14', long. 77" 4'. 

BHARATGAN J, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route by the Kuttra Pass, 
firom the cantonment of AUahabad to Rewa, 
and 40 miles S.E. of the former city. It has a 
bazaar, and supplies and water are abundant. 
The road in this part of the route b rather 
good, the country level, well cultivated, and 
studded with small villages. Lat. 25° 4', long. 
82° 15'. 

BHARAWAS, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Delhi to Rewari, and 
50 miles S.W. of the former. It hag a small 
bazaar; there b water from welb, and sup- 
plies are procurable from the vicinity of 
Rewari, five miles distant. The old canton- 
ment of Rewari b a mile N.W. of Bharawas. 
The road in this part of the route is good, the 
adjacent country open, Lat. 28° 8', long. 
76° 39'. 
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BHARERA, in the Britiab district of Sh&h< 
jehanpoor, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Futtebgurh to the 
cantonment of Shajehanpoor, and 15 miles 
S.W. of the latter. The road in this part of 
tlio route is indifferent, the country open, 
level, and partially cultivated. Lat. 27° 46', 
long- 79^ 50*. 

BIIAROLE, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town or village on the route from ihe 
city of Agra to the cantonment of Mynpooioe, 
and 23 miles W'. of the latter. The road in 
this part, of the route is laid under water to 
the depth of from one to three leet during the 
periodical rains in the latter part of summer, 
at other times it is tolerably good. The 
country is flat and partially cultivated. Lat. 
27° 8', long. 78“ 46'. 

BH ASEYPOOR, in the British district of 
TirhfK't, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, a town 28 miles 
N.E. from Mozufferpoor, 32 miles N.W. of 
Durbunga. Lat. 26® SCf, long. 85® 39'. 

BHASOUR, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Lodiana, and 36 miles 
8. of the latter town. It is situate in a 
country with a slightly undulating surface, 
moderately fertile and partially cultivated. 
The road in this part of the route is generally 
good, but liable to become miiy in heavy 
rains. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,074 
miles. Lat. SO* 25', long. 76°. 

BIIATGONG, in the native state of Nepaul, 
one of the chief towns of ihe kingdom, and the 
favourite residence of the Brahmins of the 
country. ** Its palace and buildings in gene- 
ral are of more striking appearance ; and its 
streets, if not much wider, are at all events 
much cleaner than those of Khatmaudoo." 
Lat, 27* 37', long. 85* 22'. 

BBLITNEEB.— See Bhutitekr. 

BHATITES. — See BHtJTTEEANi.. 

BHAUBEIR. — A small district in the 
north-west of Guzerat, having a |K>pulation 
composed entirely of coolies. It is bounded 
on the north by Deodur ; on the south by 
Radhuupore ; on the east by Therwarra ; and 
on the vfest by Soorgaum. It is about fourteen 
miles long and twelve broad, and consists of a 
flat jungle country ; the soil being principally 
sandy^ and prcdncing only one crop of the 
comrooner grains yearly. The population 
does not exceeiJ 500 ; and the revenue is little 
more than 1,200 lupees. Four-fifths of the 
population are described as armed men. The 
district pays no tribute to any government. 
It became connected with the British govern- 
ment in 1 S19, upon the expulsion of the Kosas 
from Gu7crat; and a further agreement was 
cniep.'d into in 1820. The policy observed 
tomaids it is thjit cf non Interference with its 
interniil but control in its external 

relariorts, which are superintended by the 
- ''veniimnit nrjh?iy. The town of Bhaubeir 


is distant W. from Deesa 39 miles. Lat. 
24* 7', long. 71° 30'. 

BHAUBRA. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Jabboah, distant S.W. from 
Jabboah 18 miles. Lat. 22* 33', long. 
74* 25'. 

BHAUGULPORE. — See Bhaoulporb. 

BHAUL, in the British district of Khan- 
deish, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
left bank of the Gima, 31 miles E. of Malli- 
gaum. Lat. 20* 35', long. 75*. 

BHAWALPOOR, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to Allahabad, and 24 miles S.E. oi the 
former. Lat. 26* 34', long. 79* 22'. 

BHAWULPOOR.— See Bahawdlpoob. 

BHAWITR. — See Jadnsab. 

BHAYNSEEA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by Nanakmath and Ruder- 
poor, from the town of Pillibheet to that of 
Kasheepoor, 23 miles S. E. of the latter. Lat. 
29* 2', long. 79® 19'. 

BHEEAMOW, or BETIMOW, in the 
British district of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on the right bank 
of the Ganges, 10 miles N. of the town of 
Futtehpoor. Lat. 26° 3', long. 80® 51'. 

BHEEGA, in the British district of Ram- 
gnt, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the main 
trunk-road from Calcutta to Benares, 30 miles 
N. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 24* 24', long. 
85* 20'. 

BHEEKUNGHAM.— Atownin the native 
state of Indoor, or territory of Holkar’s family, 
distant S. from Indoor 60 miles. Lat. 21*51', 
long. 76* 8'. 

BHEELS. — See Candeish. 

BHEELWARA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeepoor, distant S. from Ajmeer 
80 miles. Lat. 25® 20', long. 74® 44'. 

BHEEMAR, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from Pokhurn to 
Balraer, and 56 miles N. of the latter. It is a 
prosperous little place, inhabited by Charuns, 
a singular Rajpoot tribe, combining the avoca- 
tions of priestcraft and trade, and retaining by 
their artifices a wonderful influence over their 
euperst.itious countrymen. Water is obtained 
from two wells about 1 80 feet deep. The road 
eastward, or towards Pokluini, is good, but in 
the other direction indiffereut. Lat, 26* 19', 
long. 71° 33'. 

BHEEM GHORA, In the British district of 
Sahanmpoor, a place of Hindoo pilgrimage, 
about a mile north-east of Hurd war. It is in 
a siuall recess of the moiiubiin bounding the 
Dehra Dooti on Uu- south., and in a perpen- 
dicular rock about 1:50 feet high. Here is a 
kimtla or ]>ool su|.'p!icd uMb water from a 
small branch the J'nd frequented by 
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pilgrims to practise the ablution which they 
consider efficacious to wash away tlicir sins. 
According to the legend, Bheenia was posted 
here to prevent the Ganges foom taking 
another course. Immediately above the batli j 
is a small cave or artificial excavatio*) in the ! 
rock. It is pointed out as a miraculous in- 1 
denture made by the kick of the horse on | 
which Bheema was mounted, and though only 
five feet square, affords shelter to a fakir. 
Raper states that his associate, Webb, took 
the height of Bheema Ghora, and found it to 
be 407 feet ; but as the Kunda is supplied 
with water from one of the small channels 
of the river,” it mT'-st be almost exactly <m the 
same level as the Ganges, if by the expression ! 
of “the river” that great stresm bo meant. 
Perhaps the elevation ascertained by Webb is 
that of the summit of Bheema Ghora above the 
river. Hurd war is 1,024 feet above the sea. 
Lat. 29'’ 58', long. 78'’ 14k 

BHEENDAH. — A town iu the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, distant S.E. from Oodey- 
poor 30 miles. Lat. 24“ 29', long. 74“ 16'. 

BHEENMAL. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Joudpore, distant S.W. from Joiid- 
pore 100 miles. Lat. 25“ 5', long. 72' 20'. 

BIIEENPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distani N. from 
Hyderabad 107 miles, juat. 19' 46', h’ug. 
78“ 35'. 

BIIEER. — A town in Hyderabad, or dorni- 
niouB of the Nizam, dhtant N.W. from Hyder- 
abad 206 miles, Lat. 19“, long. 75“ 55'. 

BHEERJORA, in the British district of 
Goalpara, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 21 
miles N.W. from Goalpara, 95 miles N.E. of 
Rungpore. Lat. 26“ 27', long. 90' 32'. 

BHEERNAGTJR, in the British district of 
Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right bank of the river Cousy, 29 miles N.W. 
of Purneah. Lat.^ 25“ 59', long. 87“ 10'. 

BTIEETAH, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, iieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the route from Mirzapore to Banda, 
11 miles S. of Allahabad. Lat. 25*' 17', long. 
SV 52'. 

BHEKORAEE, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, a village on the route from Po- 
khurn to IJaliner, and 32 miles S. of the former. 
It is inhabited by Cbaruns, a tribe of Rajpoots, 
who by priestcraft have acquired an extra- 
ordinary influence over their countryn\cu. 
There are about a hundred houses, generally 
supplied with water from a large tank, which 
fails in the dry season, and then recourse is 
had to two wells, one of fresh, the other of 
brackish water. There is a sraall fort or tower 
for the defence of the village. The road is 
tolerable on the north, or towards Pokhurn, 
but in the other direction sandy and bad. 
Lat. 26'’ 30', long, 71“ 50'. 

BHENTPOGR, in the British district of 
Pooree, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town nine miles 


W. of Juggurnaut, 47 miles S. of Cuttack. 
Lat. 19“ 50', long. 85” 47'. 

BIIERACOLE. — One of the petty native 
states on the south-west frontier of Bengal. 

I It contains an area of about 200 square miles, 
and its centre is in lat. 21“ 5', long. 84“ 20'. 

BHEREE. -—A village in the British dis- 
trict of Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 29“ 29', long. 75“ 56'. 

BHE'fAEE. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, distant W. from Khatmandoo 132 
miles, Lat. 27“ 46', long. 83“ 10'. 

BHEWANNEE, or BOWANI, iu the 
British district of Rob tuck, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town with a fort, which 
was taken by the British in 1809, in conse 
quence of hostile acts commif ted by the chief 
who possessed it. The population is returned 
at 29,442. Lat. 28“ 45', long. 76“ 14'. 

BHEWNDY, in the Britush district ot 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
route from Bombay to Nassick, 29 miles N.E. 

' of the former. The towm is supplied with 
I w^ate^ by means of an aqueduct constructed by 
the inhabitants, the government having con- 
tributed 5001. in aid of its cost. The popula- 
tion and mercantile importance of this place 
are officially stated to be on the increase. 
Lat. 19“ 19', long. 73" 9'. 

Bill DANW ALA, iu Sirliind, a village 
situate on a high bank, beneath which flows a 
large offset of the Sutlej, issuing from that 
river on the left, a short distance below^ its 
junction with the Peas. About three miles 
below the junction is a ghat, communicating 
with ITarikepatan, in the Punjaub, a’.d dis- 
tinguished as being .an important channel of 
traffic. IJeutenant Mackesou thus describeH 
the scene ; — “ Thirty-two boats, with tliree 
men to each, were unceasingly employed from 
morn to night in transporting loaded hackeries 
and beasts of burthen of every description 
across the river. 1 observed little difference 
one day from another ; it was a scene of con- 
stant activity and bustle.” Bhidanwala is 
within the territory formerly belonging to the 
Alawala Sikh chief, one of those under the 
control and protection of the British, but who, 
failing in his allegiance, incurred the penalty 
of forfeiture of his dominions. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 1,167 miles. Lat, 31“ 10', 
long. 75“. 

BHTKAREEPOOR, in the British district 
of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Brovinces, 
a village on the route from Bareilly to Peto- 
ragurh, and 40 miles N.E. of the funner. 
Water and supplies for troops are here abun- 
dant. The road in this part of the route ia 
bad ; the country level, open, and cultivated, 
Lat. 28“ 42', long. 79“ 52'. 

BHILKHET, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, ,a 
halting-place on the mute hoiu i ‘dlibljcet to 
Peturagurh cantonment. €2nuIc.sN.E, of the 
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former. It is situate on the river Ludhia, here 
fordable^ and on the bank of which is encamp- 
ing-ground for a regiment. Supplies must be 
collected from the adjacent country, as there 
is no village. The road to the south-west, or 
tbwards Pillibheet, is bad, stony, and has a 
steep declivity ; in the other direction, or 
towards the north-east, it is better, but with 
steep ascent. Lat. 29“ 11', long. 80“ 6'. 

BHILLUNG, in the native state of Gur- 
whal, a considerable feeder of the Bhagee- 
rettee, as the Ganges is called in the upper 
part of its course. It rises in lat. 30“ 46', 
long. 7|8° 65', and taking a south-westerly 
course of about fifty miles, falls into the 
Bhageerettee on the left side, in lat. 30“ 23', 
long. 78“ 31'. The elevation of the confluence 
is 2,278 feet above the sea. Raper, who 
crossed it by means of a jhula or rope-bridge, 
about five miles above the mouth, found the 
stream there, in the beginning of May, be- 
tween sixty and seventy feet wide. It abounds 
with fish, called by Moorcroft trout, which 
are taken by snaring. Herbert estimates the 
length of course of the continuous stream of 
the Bhilhing and the part of the Bhageerettee 
below the confluence, measured from the 
source of the former to the point at which the 
latt(3r passes into the plains near Hurdwar, 
at a hundred arid fifty miles. More recent 
information leads to the conclusion that this 
estimate is in excess of the true distance, which 
may be computed at one hundred and twenty 
miles. The Bhillung is considered a sacred 
stream by the Hindoos. 

BHILSA, iu the territory of Gwalior, or| 
the possessions of Scindia’s family, a town the 
jwiticipal placf' of a pergunnah of the same 
name. It is situate on a trap rock on the right 
or eastern bank of the river Betwa, and has a 
fort, inclosed by a wall of stone, furnished 
with square towers and a ditch. The suburb 
outside has some spacious streets, containing 
good houses. Here is a gun, measuring nine- 
teen feet and a half in length, with a bore of 
ten inches, in elegant proportions, and highly 
ornamented. It is of the finest brass, and '-ast 
with the appearance of a network over it, and 
has on it large rings held by dolphin.s." It i.s 
alleged to have been made by order of Je- 
hangir. At Sanchi Kanckhera, four miles and 
a half south-west of Bhilsa, on a detached 
hill on the left bank of the river Betwa, are 
some vast monuments of antiquity. The 
principal is a hemisphere, constructed of thin 
layers of freestone, arranged in steps, without 
any cement, and overlaid with a coat of mor- 
tar four inches thick. It has on the summit 
a level horizontal area, thirty-five feet in 
diameter, and was formerly surmounted by a 
cupola, the fragments of which remain. The 
hemisphere stands on a base twelve feet high, 
and extending all round seven feet from the 
termination of the hemisphere to the outside. 
The circumference of the building, measured 
round the base, is 554 feet. A line drawn 


from the base to the centre of the crown 
measures 112 feet ; the height from the ground 
to the summit is between seventy and eighty 
feet. Facing each of the cardinal points is a 
vast gateway. The. north, east, and west 
gateways are forty feet high ; their sides and 
upper parts being masses of stonework, carved 
in the most elaborate manner into the forms 
I of elephants, human beings, amd other shapes. 

I Opposite each of these gateways, and resting 
I against the face of the circular basement, is a 
figure of Buddha. The southern gateway is 
plain. Around are scattered numerous ruius 
and shattered sculptures ; and at a short dis- 
tance is a hemisphere similar to that already 
described, but unornamented, and of leas 
dimensions, being only 246 feet in circum- 
I ference. These buildings have been conjec- 
tured to be monuments raised to enshrine some 
[relic consecrated by Buddhist superstition. 

I From a shaft sunk lately from the summit, 
thirty feet below the foundation, it has been 
ascertained that the inner part of the building 
is solid brickwork, without any chamber. On. 
many parts of these buildings are numerous 
inscriptions in the Pali character, commemo- 
rating gifts made by various parties, for the 
raising, decoration, or maintenance of the 
wmrk. Bhilsa was taken in 1230 from the 
Hindoos by Samsuddin Altamsh, sovereign of 
Delhi. It appears, however, to have soon 
again fallen into the power of the Hindoos, as 
in 1293 it w.as wTcsted from them by an officer 
j of Jelaluddin Ferose, sovereign of Delhi ; and 
it must have again passed to the Hindoos, as 
ill 1528 Baber states that it belo-^ged to Pagans. 
It was a few years after taken b3 his son 
Humayoon, and subsequently seizod byhiseuc- 
ce3S8ful Affghan rival 8hjr Shah. I fc was finally 
(A.!). 1670) incorporated with the emjiire of 
I Delhi by Akbar. Bhilsa and its annexed 
pergunnah are stated to yield a present an 
I annual revenue of 325,000 rupees. Tine 
tobamco produced iu the vicinity of the town is 
considered the finest in India. 'Vhe space, 
however, producing the very tine sort is very 
circumscribed, not exceeding three acres. 

The chief, if not the cniy cause of the g^>(>d- 
ness of tiio tobacco of this single spot, is the 
very careful aiid high cultivation appiied.” The 
sorts produced in the neighbouring fields are 
of ordinary quality. l\.pulatiou about 30,000. 
Distant E. from Oojein 134 miles, S. from 
Gwalior lliO. Lat, 23“ 30', long. 77’ 50’. 

BHIMBULt, in the Punjab, a town on the 
rotite from Lahore to Kiishinir, through the 
liaramula Pa.ss. It is -situate on a small 
stream, which falls into the Cbenaub, from 
which river the town is distant about forty 
miles. The housor* are low and flat-roofed. 
Their number is estimated at 3,000, and that 
of shops at 150. Lat. 32“ 59', long. 74" 6'. 

i BHIM TAL, in the British^ district of 
[Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N,W, Provincee, 
a small lake near the .southern frontier, about 
ten miles above Bhmiiowree; on Uic Ahnor.ah 
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road. It is eiUiate in the bottom of a valley 
about three miles loug, and is itself 3,000 feet 
in length and 2,400 in breadth, and the depth 
in the middle has been ascertained by sounding 
to be sixty-four feet. It is described by Heber 
as “a very beautiful place. It is a little 
mountain valley, surrounded on three sides by 
woody hills, and on the fourth by a tract of 
green meadow, with a fine lake of cleai- water. 
A small and very rude pagoda, of grey stone, 
with a coarse slate roof, under some fine 
peepul-trees, looked like a little church ; and 
the whole scene, except that the hills were 
higher, so strongly reminded me of Wales, 
that I felt my heart beat as I entered it.'’ 
Near, and connected with it by a stream, is a 
piece of water of considerable extent, but 
shallow and overgrown with aquatic vegeta- 
tion. Both appear to be in course of being 
filled up by detritus brought down by streams 
from the higher grounds. Their waters are 
emptied by a torrent falling into the Goula, a 
feeder of the Ramgunga. Elevation above 
the sea 4,271 feet. Lat. 29“ 19', long. 79“ 41'. 
BHINAY.^ — See Bunaee. 

BHIND, in the territory of (fwalior, a town 
on the route from Etawa to Gwalior fort, 
29 miles S. W. of former, 54 N.E. of latter. 
Though now much decayed, it was once im- 
portant and populous, with a fort surrounded 
by a double rampart, the inner of rinisonry, 
the outer of mud, and strengthened by towers. 
In an inclosed pleasure-ground, near the town, 
are three fine buildings, supported on columns 
and arches of stone. Lat. 26^" 33', long. 
78“ 52'. 

BHINBXTS, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village situate 
on the left bank of the Hansoutee Nullah, a 
torrent dry for a great part of the year, but 
spreading widely during the rains. Lat. 
28“ 82', long. 76“ 37'. 

BHINGA. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, distant N. from Oud© 61 miles. Lat. 
27“ 40', long. 82“ 1'. 

BHINGREE, in the British district of Go- 
ruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the south-eastern frontier, to- 
wards the British district of Sarun, situate 
equidistant between the rivers Chhota Gunduk 
and Jhuraie, and about six miles from each. ! 
According t<rBuchanan, it contains 100 houses, 
an amount which would assign it a population 
of 600. Distant S.E, from Gornckpore can- 
tonment 50 miles. Lat. 26“ 22', long. 84° 4'. 

imiBANlTH.-~A village of the British 
district Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 29 33', long, 75'" 33'. i 

BHITARGANAW, in the <listrict of Bains- 
wara, terriiory <>t (ohIh, a town 25 miles B. of 
Luclinow, 34 L. of Bawr; j)ore. Butter esti- 
Uiatcs the p(q>uiati. u at 4,900, ol whom fifty 
are Mus.su Im and. Lat. 20° 2i/, long. 80“ 54'. 

BHITREE, in tho British district of Gha- 
zoeporc, liout,-gev of the N.W. Provinces, 


the principal place of tho pergunnah of the 
same name, a small town or village on the 
route from Benares to Ghazeepoor, 28 miles 
N.E. of the former, 17 W. of the latter, and 
four N. of the left bank of the Ganges. Lat. 
25° 35', long. 83“ 17'. 

BHOELEE, in the British district of Mir- 
zapore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town the principal place of tho pergunnah of 
the same name, on the river Karamnasa, 10 
miles E. of Chunar, 16 S. of Benares. Lat. 
25° 6', long. 83° 3'. 

BHOGNEEPOOR, in the British district 
of Cawnpore, the principal place of the per- 
gunnah of the same name, a small town with 
a bazaar, on tbe route from Calpee to Cawii- 
! pore, and eight miles N.E. of the former. Tlie 
jroad in this part of the route is good, the 
I country well cultivated and studded with vil- 
j lages. Lat. 26° 12', long. 79° 51'. 

BHOGPOOR, or BAUGPOOR, in the Bri- 
tish district of li^harunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Moradabad to Hurdwar, and 13 miles B. of 
the latter. It is situate on the right bank 
of the Ganges, which here, according to Da- 
vidson, 'Gs split up into innumerable small 
and rapid streams, each perhaps eighty yards 
wide.” About three miles below the village 
is a ferry over the river, there 300 yards wide, 
rapid, and with a stony bottom. Nearly 
opposite tbe village, tbe Ganges becomes in 
February fordable for elephants and camels ; 
and in 1828, tbe laden cattle of Lord Com- 
bermere’s army forded it there. Bhogpoor 
was formerly fortified, and three ruiimus bas- 
tions are yet remaining. Lat. 29° 48', long. 
78“ 13'. 

BHOJPOOK, in the district of Bainswara, 
territory of Oude, a town five miles from the 
left bank of the Ganges, 50 S, of Lucknow. 

: Butter estimates its population at 9,000, of 
whom 150 are Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 8', 
long. 81° 6'. 

BHOJPOOR, in the British district of Mo- 
radabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the route from the town of Moradabad 
to Almora, and nine miles N, of the former. 
It has a bazaar and a mosque ; a proportion 
of the inhabitants being Mahometans, It w;us 
I once a flourishing place, but was ruined in the 
I Rohilla war, though still cottons are manu- 
factured and dyed here to a considerai)le ex- 
tent. Hie surrounding country is open, level, 
and fertile, producing tlie sugar-cane in perfec- 
tion. Lat. 28° 57', long. 78° 53'. 

BHOJPOOR, in the British district of Bhah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town a mile to 
the right of the route from Dinapoor to Gba- 
zeepoor, 69 miles W. of former, 40 E. of latfce>'„ 
It has 200 houses ; and assuming the usually 
received average of five inmates to each, the 
population ajqtcars to be about 1,000. Jt is 
the principal place of a pergunnah of the same 
name. Lat. 25° 32', 84° 1J'. 
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BHOKAREREE, in the Britiah district of 
Mujsaffarnngiir, lieiit.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vincee, a village on the route from Moradabad 
to the town of Mazafinmngur^ and 14 miles 
E. of the latter, li^ is situate near the right 
bank of the Ghuiges^ in a country partially 
cultivated. The road in this part of the route 
is bad. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 942 miles. 
Lat. 29° 30', long. 78°. 

BHOKUR.— See Kkbiai^l. 

BHONGAON, the principal place of the 
pergunnah of the same name, in the British 
district of Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, is on the route from Enttehgnrh 
cantonment to that of Mynpooree, and seven 
miles E. of the latter. It has a baasaar, and 
‘Hhe remains of a mosque, bespeaking the 
once respectability of the place,** and is well 
sapplied with water. The road in this part of 
the route is good ; the country level, open, and 
but partially cultivated. IjaL 27° 15', long. 
79° 14', 

BHONTA, in Rajpootana, a town in the 
native territory of God war, distant S.W. from 
Ajmeer 91 miles. Lat. 25° 36', long. 73° 39'. 

BHONTEE. — A town of Central India, in 
the native state of Jhansec, distant W. from 
Jhansee 31 miles. Lat. 25° 20', long. 78° 11'. 

BHOOJ. — The capital of the native state of 
Cutch, a town situate at the base of a forrihed 
hill, and containing about 20,000 inhabitants. 
Macraurdo observes, that the town, when 
viewed from the north, has an imposing ap* 
j»earance ; and the number of white buildings, 
nios<]iies, and pagotlas, interspersed with plania' 
tions of date-trees, give a stranger an idea of 
the resjiectability of the town, which is re- 
movtxl on entering the g?ites.*‘ A Chbiese 
apjKjarance is communicated to the rajah’s 
palace, which'is a castle of goo<l masonry, by 
a coat of enamel which is spread over the 
cupidas and roofs, A large tank has been 
excavated to the west of the city. In 1819 a 
dreadful earthquake took place, which de- 
stroyed the fort and principal huildmga, and 
occasioned great loss of life. Lat. 23“ 13', 
long. 69° 44'. i 

BHOOM.— A town in Hyderaljad, or do- 
Tniniims of the Nizam, distant N.W. from 
Hyderabad 200 miles. Lat. 18° 29', long. 
7r/' 42 ^ 

I’HOOMl'Ol^RA. — A town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, dis- 

nt W. from Gwalior 49 miles. Lat. 26° 23', 

long. 

itwnr 'MG If, in the British district of Mo- 
**, lieut- -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
zu umug^un^ ^ principal place of the per- 
v.ncas a town, * 1 ^ J ^ 

gunriah the Kunc ? 

long. 78°. 

EHOON, in tbe Brn.‘''*iL 

lieiit-gov. or the • rrovmce^ a 

38 mik?s S. of s.rcen - 
W. ol Abiiora. Lat, 2ir‘ 4 


.w.,’38 mik?s S. of S,rce,w.-'»> =‘"'‘ '‘1''“' 

'i, ol Abiiora. Lat, 2ir‘ 41, 


BHOONAGEER, or BHON6IB, in tlm 

terriUnry of Hyderabad, a town at ike ■oath* 
west base of a mountain, distant N.K. from 
the city of H^enhad 32 milea. CSoas to tim 
westward of it is a tank of oonridomhle rise^ 
and in the same direction beyimd t Vf* tank 
extends a wefl-cultivated, pofiiiloviB acnintiiT* 
LaL 17° 3(1, long. 78° 58'. 

BHOONG BABA. — pergnnnah or dis- 
trict of Sinde, in the vicinity cC Sahanloote. 
It contains fifteen villages, and when 8ab|eet 
to the Talpoor ameers of Khyerpoor, yielded 
an annual revenue of 60,000 rapeen 21iia 
territory had been wrested fay the ameers from 
the khan of Bhawlpoor, but in the be|pnning 
of 1843 the British authorities in Sinde trans- 
ferred it to Mahomed Bhawl Khan, the ruler 
of Bhawlpoor, as a reward for his aeahms 
and long-tried firiendahip. The principai placn, 
Bhoong, is sitoate on the left hank A ^ 
Indus, m lak 28° 24', long. 69° W. 

BHOORA. — town m the Britnli territory 
of Nagpoor, distant N.E. from Nagpoor 85 
miles. Lai. 21* 50*, long. 80° IT'- 

BHOORPAH, in the British disbiet of 
Kumaoi^ lieuL-gov. of the N.W. Prorinces, a 
village in the l^oiia sabdivirion of Juwahir, 
on route to Hiundcs, and 17 mdea S. of 
the Juwahir Pass. It is siiaate on the hdi 
bank of the river Goree, which runs 140 feet 
below, and is crossed by a bridge dbee to 
the village. Elevaticsi of the vdlage above 
tbe sea 10,836 feet, Lat. 22', long. 
80° IS', 

BHOOBS PEAK, in Sirmoor, a summit of 
the lower Himalayas, coramanding an exten- 
sive prospect. On the top is a small Hindoo 
temple. Elevaiion above the sea 6,439 
Lat. 30° 46', long. 7r 12'. 

BHOOSKEE, in tlie British district of 
Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
rctute from Bhagulpore to Patna, 15 miles B K. 
of the latter. Lat. 25° 27', long. 85° 27. 

BHOOSNTJGRA, in the British district cf 
AUyghur, Beat. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the ci^ of Agra to 
Allyghur cantonment, 28 miles N. of the 
former. Tbe road in this pari of the route is 
excellent, the country highly cultivated. Lat, 
27“ 34', long. 78° 6*. 

BHOPAL. — native state in Malw% pf^ 
siden <7 of Bengal, under the political oaperin- 
tendence of the Govemor-Oaseral. It is 
bounded on the north by Gwalior, or the pos- 
seasioDS of Scindia, and the Briti^ district of 
Bdirseah ; on the north-cast and south-east by 
the Sangor and Nerbiidda territory ; on the 
south-west the possessions of Holkar and 
of Scindia ; and on the north-west by Sdndta’s 
districts and Onmtwarra. It lies between lat, 
22° 32^ and 23‘ 46 , and loii^ 76° SS' and 
78° 5(y ; is 157 miles in leng& from east to 
west, and 76 in faresadth from north to south* 
I The area is estimated at 6,764 square mihisc 
: The extreme southeni pAri of the territory is 
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% portion of the valley of Uie Nerbndda, from engagment for the rstilication, the British 
wh^ river the grownd rises northward to the government^ on account of the seal and fidelity 
Vindhya lange. Ihe greater part of Bhopal of the nawaob^ gratnitoiialj bestowed on him 
lies on the other side of the range, and is a in perpetuity the district of Ashta and four 
table>land sloping northward from it. The ethers. These disiriots, whidi had been taken 
principal rivers which intersect or skirt this from the Peisbwa, were of oonaiderable value, 
tmitory are the Nerhudda, the Dhasan, the The prince with whom this tnatj was uego- 
Betwa, the Parbutti, and the Newuj. A con- tiated lived but a short time niier its conclusion, 
ridemb le portion of the population, as well as having met his death from a pistol acddentally 
the nawaub or sovereign, are of Patan lineage^ discharged by a child. His nephew, an infant, 
from a colony settled in the territory was thereupon declared his successor, and be- 
in the time of Auningzebe. * With these are trothed to the infrmt daughter of the deceased 
intermixed Patans, but the great mass of the p^ce. An attempt subsequently made to 
popoiation is Hindoo. If the relative density disturb the succession was put down 1^ an in- 
of the population be taken at the rate assumed timation that the British government was pre- 
by Malcolm for Central India generally— pared to maintain his claim, if necesfc^, by 
ninety-eight to the square mile, — the aggregate force. " Daring the minority of the princ^ 
will amount to fi62,872. Bhopal is ruled by a says Sotheriand, “the form of administration 
sovereign having the title of nawaub ; his was somewhat remarkable. The widow of the 
revenues in 1843 amounted to 220,0001. A late nawanb was considered the head of the 
school has been established at Sehore, a town administration ; the other influential persons 
distant 20 miles from Bhopal, in which a nnm- being a Mahomedan, a Hindoo, and a Chris- 
her of youths novr in public employ have tian.” Of the last Sir John Malc^ilm thus 
been educated. It is proposed to introduce speaks “ Shahzed Museeah, or Belthazzar 
into it the study of English literature, Bourbona, with whom I am well acquainted. 

Thewitate of Bhopal was founded by Dost- This person, who is an able man and a bravo 
Mahommad Khan, an Afig ltan adventurer, soldier, is the descendant of a Frenchman caUed 
who, having obtained the government of a dis- Bonrhoun, who had come to India in the time 
trict in Malwa by the fovonr of Aurungxebe, of the emperor Akber.** By the treaty of 
succeeded, in 1723, in expelling several Hindoo 1818, article six, it was stipulated that tho 
propiietors. Thereupon he fortified the town state of Bhopal should fnmi^ a contingent of 
of built for bis residence the fort of 600 horse and 400 infontiy, for the service of 

Euttyghur adjoining it, and on the death of theJBritish government. In 1824, an arrange- 
Aurungxebe he assumed the title of Nawaub. ment was efiTectod, by whirii the proportions 
In 1778, when the British army commanded of the contingent were altered to ^0 cavalry 
by General Goddard marched across the greater and 673 intsntry, with two six-ponnders 
part of Hindostan, the state of Bhopal was the manned by twenty gunners. This change was 
only power which manifested a friendly made with the view of operating as an induce- 

spirit ; and in 1809, when another British ment for allowing the force to be placed under 
expedition, coimnai»ded by General Close, Evirt>pean command. According to the laic^st 
appeared in that part of India, the nawaub of returns, the contingent at present conswts of 
Bhopal earnestly, but in vain, petitioned to lie three troops of (»valry, numbering 259 men ; 
received under British protection. The siege six companies of infantry, 522 men ; forty-eight 
of Bhopal, which followed in 1813, by divisions artiUerymen, and four European officers. In 
of Scindia’s and the Nagpore army, amounting addition to the contingent, the military for^ 
to fifty or sixty thousand men, is one of the at the disposal of the state, inclusive of the 
most remarkable in later days ; and the con- quotas of the jaghirodajns, or feudal chieftains, 
duct of the chief, wltose garrison at the com- consists of 4,246 men of all arms of the service, 
mencement of the siege did not exceed eight In 1827 a new dispute arose. ^ Tlie nawaub 
or ten thoufiaod men, is the theme of praise had attained an age when he might expect to 
and the admiration of the Mahomedans of be admitted to the unrestricted exetrriae of his 
India. The siege lasted nine months, and authority, but the begum (uddow of the la^ 
after it was Taised the state appeared destined nawaub) refused to snrrender it, on the 
to emoy but little repose. In the same year that as the right of the clain^* from 

a movement by the disciplined Mahratta bat- her adoption of him, it jnemamed m abeyanw 
talions of General Baptiste was directed daring her life. She refuaed to 
againHt lihopal ; but tlie meditated attack was hia marria^ with her daughter, and 
abandoneti, and it is believed through the in- the betroUial void, aligning a Briti* h 
torvention of the British government. These necessary to be here discussei^^ fmvoar cf 
friendly offices led the way to the treaty of government expresEad an Ojgj. ^ 

1818. Most of the articles of tbw treaty are the claim of the but did not 

of the uji^ual character, — protection by the f sition to th^ of ^y the only argu- 

Britiah government, and acknowledgment of attempt to y fo^ ^ likely to be effectiva 
its sxipremacy 1^ that ol Bhopal, with an ments wnkai |j|^ b^um triumph^, 

midersunding fer subordinate co-operation. Tho results wiar ^ rriected heir, 

I’iy the last article, excepting that formally and the ^ fore^ his pretensions both 
simouucixig its oonclusion, and containing the was compe HU 
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to the goveniinent and to the beguin*8 
(laughter, resigning them in favour of a 
younger brother. When this new candidate 
attained an age to assert his claims, the begum 
appeared as unwilling to yield to them as to 
those of the unfortunate aspirant who had pre- 
ceded him. On various pleas she postponed 
the intended marriage of the prince with her 
daughter, and was evidentl}^ determined to 
retain him os long as possible in a state of 
pupilage. The mairiage, however, at length 
took place ; but this event wrought no change 
in the feelings of the begum, or, if any, it was 
that of inflaming her animosity towards the 
young nawaub. The contest for power pon- 
tinued until the ultimate mode of arbitration 
was resorted to, and the collision ended in 
favour of the nawaub. 11 nder this prince an 
additional sum was set apart for the support of 
the contingent. But his reign was brief, and 
on his death the succession passed to his 
daughter, a child then only six years of age, 
but who has recently been recognised as the 
eventual ruler of Bhopal. A regency was of 
course appointed, and was subsequently re- 
placed by another, including the begum, under 
which various useful reforms have been effected. 

BHOPAL. — ^The principal place of the ter- 
ritory of the same name. Tire town is sur- 
rounded by a wall of masonry about two miles 
in circuit, within which is a fort also (»f 
masonry, but all much dilapidated. Outside 
the town is a large gunge or commei*cial 
quarter, with wide straight streets, but mani- 
festing like appearances of decay. On the 
south-west of the town, and on a huge solid 
rock, is a fort called Futtygurh, having a 
rampart of niasoniy with square towers, all 
much dilapidated, though the reniaence of the 
nawaub, the sovereign of the state. On the 
south- west of the fort is a lake about four 
mile.s and a half in length, and a mile and a 
half in breadth ; and on the east of the town 
another, two miles in length. Both appear to 
bo artificial, yet have considerable depth, and 
abound in hsh and alligators. From the 
funner issues the Bess river , from the latter 
the Patra. Bhopal is the seat of tlie British 
political residency. The place is said k» have 
derived its name from its Kajpoot founder, the 
minister to the celebrated Hindoo rajah Bhoj. 
Being noted for its 6oe tank, it is often de- 
nominated Bhopal Tal, or Bhopal’s l>ake. 
Distant S.W. from Allahabad 325 miles; S. 
from Agra, by Saugor, S3 5 ; N.W. from Cal- 
cutta, by Sumbulpore and Nagpore, 790. Lat, 
23 ^ long. 77“ 33 '. 

BHOPALFOOB. — A town of Omutwarra, 
in Malwa, tributary to Scindia, situate on the 
route from Neemuch to Saugor, 157 miles E, 
of iotmeTf 149 W. of latter. It is situate on 
the right or east bank of the river Newuj, and 
appears to have been a British cantonment^ 
8ubse<iuentlj done mww with, as Garden styles 
it ‘*old cantoomaiii*^ Lat. 23* 48', long. 
76* 56^. 


BH OP AWAR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia, a ruinous town con- 
taining about 130 houses. It is held by the 
petty i-ajah of Amjerrah, who pays au annual 
tribute of 2,000 rupees. Distant S.W. of 
Oojein 64 miles, S.W. of Gwalior 330. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 1,836 feet. Lat. 22® 35', 
long. 75® 1'. 

BHOPRA, in the British district of Hydra- 
bad, province of Scinde, a town on the left 
bank of the river Seer, 42 miles S.E. of Tatta, 
Lat. 24“ 12', long. 68® 19'. 

BHOPRA. — See Bapoobuh. 

BHORANEE. — A. town in the Rajpoot 
state of Joudpore, distant S.W. from Joudporo 
56 miles. Lat. 25“ 37', long. 72® 43'. 

BHORASO, in the native territory of 
Gwalior, a considerable town on the left or 
west bank of the river Betwa, facing the town 
of Koorwaee, on the opposite bank. Lat. 
24® 8', long. 78“ 1'. 

BHOREE. — A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, distant S. from Nagpoor 16 miles. 
Lat. 20“ 66', long. 79® 3'. 

BHORE GHADT, in the North Con(»in, 
or collectorate of Tannah, presidency of Bom- 
bay, a pass, through the ghauts <>n the route 
from Bombay to Poona, 40 miles S.E. of the 
town of Bombay, and about Uie same distance 
N.W. of the town of Poona. It was considered 
the key of the Deccan in the early wars of the 
East India Company with the Mabrattas of 
Poona; and in 1781, General Goddard, under 
such au impression, proposed to fortify it ; but 
the proposal fell to the ground, being disap- 
proved by the governor and council of Bombay. 
The paSvS is now traversed by an excellent ro^ 
connecting the cities of Bombay and Poona. 

John Malcolm, to whom the merit of this 
work is due, observes, “It is impossible for 
me to give a correct idea of this splendid work, 
which may be said to break down the wall 
between the Concan and the Deccan. It will 
give facility to commerce, be the greatest con- 
venience to troops and travellers, and lessen 
the expense of European and other articles to 
all who reside in the Deccan.” Tolls are 
levied at this piiss according to rates prescribed 
by law, and which are to be limited to the 
amount necessary for keeping the road over 
the ghaut in good repair. Lat, 18“ 48', long. 
73® 24'. 

BHOREKPOOR, in the British district of 
Fnrruckabad, lieut.-goy. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Etawa to 
Futtehgurh, and 14 miles S.W. of the latter. 
'The ro^ in this part of the route is very bad ; 
the country fertile and highly cultivated. Lat, 
27“ 12', long. 79“ 34'. 

BHORUH, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Delhi to Rewaree, 35 
miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 28“ 17', long. 
76® 54'. 

in 
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BHORUNPOOR, ia the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Ganges, 522 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by water, or by land 
425 ; R. of Ghazeepoor cantonment 50. Lat. 
25" 45', long. 84" 83'. 

BHOTAN. — A native territory on the north- 
eastern frontier of Bengal, situate among the 
mountains forming the southern slope of tlie 
Himalayas. It is bounded on the north by 
Thibet ; on the east by tracts inhabited by 
uncivilized mountain tribes ; on the south by 
the British districts of Assam and Goalpara, 
and by the native state of Cooch Behar ; and 
on the west by the native state of Sikkim. It 
extends from lat. 26° 18' to lat. 28° 2', and 
from long. 88° 32' to long. 92° 30'. Its greatest 
length from east to west is 230 miles, its 
breath 120, and it contains an area of 19,000 i 
square miles. Little appears to be known j 
regarding the political existence of this native I 
state nntil late in the last century. In 1772, j 
the territory of Cooch Behar being invaded I 
and ravaged by the Booteahs, its i*uler had 
recourse to the British government for military I 
aid, which being granted, the Booteahs were I 
expelled, pursued, and attacked within their 
own dominions. The Booteahs in their turn 
solicited the mediation of the authorities of 
Thibet, who, proposing a cessation of hostilities, 
a treaty of peace was in 1774 concluded be- 
tween the British and the rajah of Bhutan. 
From this period little intercourse a]>pears to 
have taken place v.uth Bhobrn, until the occu- 
pation by the British of Assam. In the 
interim, the Booteahs, taking advantage of 
the weakness of the native government of 
Asss^, had seized upon several tracts of low 
lands lying at the fo<it of the mountains, called i 
Dooars or Passes ; and these were used as the 
means of committing depredations within the 
British territories. The mission of Captain 
Pemberton, for the purpose of putting an end 
to these g^evances, having failed in its object, 
and all other means of obtaining redress and 
security proving alike unsuccessful, it became 
necessary to attack the Dooars, and measures 
were accordingly taken, by wlii.’i they were 
brought under British management. 

BHOTIYA COOSY.— One of the principal 
tributaries of the river Cooay. It rises on the 
southern hwje of the main Himalaya range, 
about lat. 28* 28', long. 86° 15', and flowing 
through Nejxal in a southerly direction for KH) 
miles, falls into the San Coosy about lat. 
27" 28', long. 85° 41'. 

BHOUNRAHA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to .Seeta|)oor, and 1 7 miles S.W. of the former. 
It is situate on the right bank of the rivt;r 
Giirra, the bed of which is 250 yards wide, 
and fordable from November to June ; the 
de})th of water in that interval being usually 
about two feet. After the rains have set in, 
the passage must be made by ferry. The road 


in this part of the route is good ; the country 
open, fertile, and cultivated. Lat. 28° 18', 
long. 79° 49'. 

BHOUPURUH, or BHOPERA, in the 
British district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Delhi to the town of Meerut, and nine miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 28° 42', long. 
77° 24'. 

BHOUROOPOOR, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lient.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the right bank of the Ganges, 38 
miles N.W. of the city of Mirzapoor. Lat. 
25° 12', long. 82° 15'. 

BHOVANI. — A river taking its rise amongst 
the southern spurs of the Koondah group of 
the Neilgherries, about lat. 11° If)', long. 
76° 4'. At the Madoor, or Shoondaputty 
Ghaut, it receives a considerable tributary, and 
swelling into a large stream, continues an 
easterly course, and forming a junction with 
the Moyaar near Danaikencolta, it flows into 
the Cauvery near the town of Bovanikudal, 
after a course of about 120 miles. 

BHOWANEEPORE, in the British district 
of Purneah, licut.-gov. of Bengal, a town five 
miles from the right bank of the Coosy river, 
30 miles S.W. of Purneah. Lat, 25° 34', long. 
87° 9'. 

BHOWANEEPORE. — One of the southern 
suburbs of C.aUutta, and the locality of the 
asylum in which destitute European and 
country-born lunatics are maintained at the 
expense of government. In sanctioning the 
e.'ftf'tblish merit of a new public asylum of this 
character, the home authorities have suggested 
the selection of a more convenient and salu- 
brious site for the building. Lat. 22° 31', 
long. 88" 25'. 

P.HOW AN NY. — See Bhkwannee. 

BHOWAPAR, in the British district of 
Goruckj)ore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a tow'll, the pritn ipal place of a pergiinn.ah, on 
the eastern route from Aziingurh to Coruck- 
pore cantonment, 53 miles N. of the former, 
12 S. of the latter. It is situate on the river 
Raptee, here crossed by ferry. Buchanan, in 
his report, made forty years .ago, state.s, “ Bho- 
wapar, where the otFice of police stands, con- 
tains 125 houses, huddled together, and buried 
in a thicket, the remains of a hedge by which 
the town was defended.” It has a market; 
and, .allowing six persons to each house, the 
pojrulation appears to be 750. Lat. 26° 40', 
long. 83° 20'. 

r>HOWDA, or BHOURA. A j.aghire or 

feudal dependency of Colapore, within the pre- 
sidency of Bombay. Its centre is in lat. 26° 33', 
long. 73^ 53'. The climate is unhealthy, and the 
country wild and rugged, a great part l»eingover- 
run with thick jungle. The people are hardy, 
and of a warlike temperament; and until lately, 
travelling through the troct was attended with 
danger. A lino of road intended to tmverse 
it will materijdly conduce to its improvement. 
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Where euUirated, the products are rice and 
the infeiior gt*aius. The forests supply the 
adjacent parts with wood, which is floated 
down the streams after the monsoon. The 
revenue is something more than 50,000 rupees, 
and the military force of the chief amounts to 
about 500 men. 

BHOWGAON, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, Jieut. -gov. ot the N.W. Pioviuces, 
a village on the left l^auk of the Ganges, six 
miles N. of Mirzapoor, or lower down the 
stream; 714 N.W. of Calcutta hy water, or 
891 if the Sunderbund passage bo taken. Lat. 
25“ 14', long. 82“ 

BHOWNUGGUR, in the British district of 
Ahmedabad, in the peninsula of Kattywar, a 
town near the west coast of the Gulf of Cam- 
bay. It is situate on a small stream which 
falls into the gulf at a few miles’ distance, and 
is converted by the tide into a good and safe 
harbour for shipping ; and in consequence is a 
place of extensive trade. Though under the 
jurisdiction of the British district of Ahmeda- 
bad, it is the residence of the rana or chief of 
Gobilwar, hence called thakoor of Bhownug- 
gur. Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 90 
miles; Bombay, N., 200. Lat, 21“ 45', long. 
72“ 10'. 

BHOWPOOB, in the P>rili8h district of 
Agra, a village on the route from the town of 
Agra to Jeypore, and 27 miles W. of the for- 
mer. The road in this p;u*t of the route is 
generally good, though in a few places heavy ; 
the country rather feitile, and highly culti- 
vated. Lat. 27" 3', long. 77“ 40'. 

BHOWRA. — A town in the native state of 
Bhopal, distant S.W. from Bhopal 44 miles. 
Itat. 22° 55', long. 76“ 60'. 

BHOWREH, in tlie British district of Poo- 
nah, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
right bank of the river Beema, 85 miles S.E. 
of Poonah. Lat. 17" 58 , long, 75 ' 1'. 

BHOWURGlTRREE.-~Atown in Nagpoor, 
distant S.E. from Nagpoor 170 miles. Lat. 
19“ ] 1', long. 80“ 43'. 

BHUBEEGHUR, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town with a fort close to the left bank of the 
Kalee Nuddee (east), 10 miles E. of Allyghur 
cantonment, 52 miles N.E. of Agra. Lat. 
27“ 67', long. 78“ 18'. 

BHUDDAWUR. — Formerly the designa- 
tion of a jaghire on the banks of the Chum- 
bul, from which the rajahs of that name derive 
their title. During the disastrous retreat of 
Colonel Monson before Holkar, in 1804, the 
chief of Bhuddawur afforded valuable assistance 
to Lord Jhake’s division ; and in acknowledg- 
ment of past services, the family hold sever^ 
grants of rent-free land in the district of Agra. 
The present chief, being a minor, is a ward of 
the British government, under whose arrange- 
ments a suitable education is being bestowed 
upon the young prince. 

Q 


BHUDDITR, or PUDHOR, in Sirhind, a 
town thirty-six miles from the left bank of the 
Sutlej. It belongs to a Sikh chief, who has 
been deprived of independent authority in 
consequence of non-performance of feudatory 
obligations; and with the annexed territory, 
yields him an annual revenue estimated at 
5,0001. Distant N.W. of Calcutta, by way 
of Delhi, 1,060 miles. Lat. 80“ 27', long. 
75“ 19'. 

BHUDLEE. — A town in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, or territory of the Gnicowar, under 
the political management of the presidency of 
Bombay, distant S.E. from Rajkote 46 miles. 
Lat. 22“, long. 71“ 30'. 

BIIUDOEE, in the British district of Mir- 
zapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
I town 20 miles N. from Mirzapoor, 29 miles 
I W. of Benares. Lat. 25“ 23', long. 82“ 38'. 

I BHUDOirSA, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provincoe, a 
! siuall town situate on the Bhagee, a tributary 
of the Jumna, 32 miles S.W. of the right batik 
of the latter river, 25 miles S.E. of the town 
of Banda, 80 miles W. of Allahabad. Lat- 
25“ 15', long. 80“ 42'. 

BHUDOWLEE, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the Ganges, on the 
route from the cantonment of Mirzapoor to 
that of Benares, six miles N.E. of the former, 
21 S.W. of the latter. The route here crosses 
the river by ferry. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta by water 705 miles. Lai. 25“ 13', long. 
82“ 40'. 

BHUDRUCK, in the British district of 
Balasore, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, a town on tbo 
route from Balasore to Cuttack, 41 m;les S.W. 
of the former. Lat. 21“, long. 86“ 39', 

BHUDWAS, in the British district of AUy- 
gurb, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Mynpooree to that of AUygurh, and 34 miles 
S.E, of the latter. It has water from wells. 
Lat. 27“ 38', long. 78“ 35'. 

BHUJEE, orBEEJEE, a small hill state, 
is bounded on the north by Sooket, in the 
Punjab, from which it is separated by the 
Sutlej ; on the east by the petty chieftainship 
of Goond, tributary to the state of Keonthal ; 
on the south by Kothee Dhami and a de- 
tached district of Pateeala ; and on the west 
by Bhagul. It is about twenty miles in length 
from east to west, and seven in its greatest 
breadth from north to south. Its area is about 
seventy miles, its centre lyinj^ in about lat. 
31“ 13', long. 77“ 16'. It is a long narrow 
strip of land, extending along the left bank of 
the Sutlej, and up the declivity of the moun- 
f 4 iius which rise south of that river. Previ- 
ously to the o'^vasion of the Goorkhas, it was 
one of the twelve lordships occupying the 
country l 3 etw©en the rivers Tonse and Sutlej ; 
and on the expulsion of those aggressors, was 
by the British government conferred on the 
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E resent family. It cranpriBes ten pergunnabR, 
aying a population, eetiniated, {>erbap8 too 
highly, at 26,000, and a revenue of 8,000/. ; 
out of which a tribute of 144/. is paid to the 
Baat-Jodia Company. The rana has about 
1,000 armed retainers. 

BHUGOO, or BHUGGIT, in the Rajpoot 
state of Joudpore, a village on the rcnite from 
Kagor to Bickaneer, and 22 miles N.W. of Ihe 
former, Lat. 27" 27', long, 78*" o7'. 

BHITGWANPOOK, in the British district 
of Bateiliy, lieut.-gov, of the .N,.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Ba 
reilly to ShahjehanfKKir, and Id mill h S.E. of 
tlie foimer place. Ijat. 28'' 10', long, 70"’ oS . 

BHUGW'AN TALAU. in the Priush dis 
trict of MirKapoor, lieu t. gov. of the N \V, 
Provinces, a village on the route from Miraa-; 
poor cantonment to Saugor, 13 miles S W. of • 
the former, 74 JSi.E. of tl<e latter. The .route j 
in thia part is an exciellent iiiadc roa<.] . Lat, I 
25" 4\ long. 82” 27'. j 

BHUGWUNPOOK, in the .l.ritish district! 
of Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro-; 
vinces, a town on the mate from Sulianjnptmr I 
to Hurd war, and 18 miles K. of the ft-ruieri 
town. Distant N.W, from Calcutta tHi3 miles, i 


Pokhum to Balmeer, and 22 miles S. of the 
former, it is situate in a depressed tract, 
traversed by a torrent, the bed of which is 
devoid of water in the dry season ; but in the 
rainy season there is a conaidex-able current, 
which was fomierly collected by an embank- 
ment, so aa to form a very large tank. In 
1822 the violence of the stream made a breach 
in the embankment, so that the tank was 
emptied, and though repaired in the following 
year at an expense of 400/., it was again, in 
1821, rendered useless by a fresh flood, which, 
making iU way through all obstacles, swept 
> ver Lne country and destroyed a village several 
ra.h\s iov."c.r down. The tank has not since 
been repaired ; but an abundant supply of 

od watei in obtained from tw’enty-four wells, 
of which are twenty feet deep, and some 
not more than ton. There is a fort thirty 
yardrt long and iw^enty yards broad, with four 
iiastrons, the whole being built of sun-dried 
brick. The popuiatjon is about 2,000. l^at, 
20 ' 39' f long. 71 53', 

BHUNGAK, :.tr MINThS, in Sirmtxir, a 
>itre.ar.n rising or* the caHtern declivity of the 
Cbr.r TV.ak. ir- lat. 80'" 44', long. 77” 38', After 
A f.’t'u.'-fie of about fifteen miles in a north* 
easteriv direction, i.t falls into the Tons, in 


JUt. 29” 66', long. 77” 68'. jh-ij. h’'- 46, 77" P''. 

BHUGWUNTGTJRH, in the liajfHXd statej i’-H GNOOR. - -A town in the territory oi 
of Jeypore, a village on the route from Agra i Hydenilxwh or domirsious of the Nizam, distant 
to Boondee, ISO miles S.W. of former, 67 N.E. S.W. from llyderainoi J 38 miles. Lat. 16” 59', 
of latter. It is situate at the base of a hill, on lotig, 77” 

the top of which is a fort. I^t. 26 9', long. n the Btitish ciistncfcof 

76® 24'. Barc^iby, beui.-g-A . of the N.W. Provinces, a 

BHCTKRA, in the British district of Ally- viilnge on the t-.juU- f.on. the town of F»areiily 
gurh, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinoea, a to >}ialrjehanpo?»r. and four miles 8.E. of the 
viilftge on the route from the caotomneni of tonnor, Lat. 28“ 17 , long 79” 33'. 

Allygurh to that of Muttra, and five mdeM p!T(; PK il( 'KA, t.hf^ British distnet of 
B.W. of the former. Lat, 27” 49', long. 78” 7'. jSani/i, heut.-a(,.v. of Bengal, a towm six miles 
BHUMAL, in Sirhind, a village on the route ; ^he ro jlc imm Ohnpra to Bettiah, 
from Loodiaim to FerozjxKiir, and 23 miles W. i 22 miies N. of the former. l.at. 26" 5, long, 
of the former town. It is situate a mile and a | 34 ' Pi'. 


half from the left bank of the Sutlej, in an 
open country, partially cultivated, and having 
in general a aandy soiL Distant N.W from 
Calcutta 1,126 miles. Lat. 80" 66 , long, i 
75® 82'. " I 

BHUMKEjE. — ^A town in the territory of j 
Dude, distant N. from Oude 63 miles. Lat. | 
27” S4', long. 82® 22'. 

BHUNDB.I, in Sirhind, a village on thej 
route from LcKMliana to Ferozpoor, and 20 
miles W. of the former town. It is situate on 
the left bank of the Sutlej, and seems likely 
soon to be swept away by the violence of Uie 
current. It is meanly built of mud, the roofs 
of the houses being either of the same material 
or of thatch. There are a few shops and a 
mosque ; most of the population consisting of 
Mussulmans, of Kajpoot desceflt. The popu- 
lation is about 600- Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 1,122 miles. Lat. 80® 68', long. 75® 38'. 

BHUNEEANA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpoor, a small town on the route from 


BHURMS.VR, in the Rajpoot state of Jes- 
milmeor, a CviUKidHrable village in the great 
desert, 100 mllt's N.E. of Jessulinoer. l..at. 
27 ’ 42', long. 72" 10'. 

BHUHDKHA REE, in the British district 
Kurnatvn, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
fort on the route from Almora to Bareilly, and 
30 miles S. of the former. It is situate on the 
right bank of the river Bullea or Goula, which 
here flows to the plain down a beautiful and 
well-wooded valley. Elevation above the sea 
L709 feet. Lat. 29® 16‘, long. 79® 36'. 

BlILTROLE. — A town in Guzerat, or do- 
minions of the Guicowar, distant N.W. from 
Deesa 40 miles. Lai. 24” 31', long. 71° 80'. 

BIIURTAPOOR, in the territory of Oude, 
a town near the northern frontier towards 
Nepaul. It is situate in a low swampy ex- 
panse or island, at the confluence of some large 
streams, which, flowing from Nepaul, fall into 
the Gogra at this place. Tieffenthaler mots' 
tions, tliat m his time (eighty years ago) it vras 
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muToimded hj m walL ]>istaiii 100 milefl N. I 
of Loddiow. 1^ 28* 20'» long. 81* S'. | 

BHUKTPOOB, in tlie British district of| 
Hrhoot, Heut.-goT. of Bengal, atown on the left ; 
bank of the river Byar, 24 miles B. of Mozof- 
ferpoor. Lai. 25* 44', long. 85“ 82'. 

BHURTPORE. — A native sUte, named 
from its principal place, and poUtic^lj oon< 
nected with the government of India. It is 
bounded on the north by the British district 
Goorgaon ; on the north-east by Mntira, and 
on the east by Agra ; on the south and south- 
west by the Riypoot states of Kerowlee and 
Jeypore ; on the west by that of hfaoherry or 
Alwur ; and lies between lat. 26* 43'-~27“ 50', 
long. 76“ 54' — 77“ 40', It is about eeventy- 
seven miles in length from north to south, ai^ 
fifty in breadth. The area is stated to be 
l,978jBquare miles. l%e northern part of the 
territory appean to be for the most part de- 
pressed, so as to form an extensive irregular 
and shallow barin, bounded by low hills, and 
receiving torrents from Alwur, terminating in 
the jhils or small lakes of De^ and its vicinity. 
Tbe only perennial streams appear to be the 
Manisni in the north, and the Baun river, with 
its tributary the Gomir, in the south ; bnt the 
two latter are mere tnlls during the dry season. 
The country saffers from want of water ; yet 
the soil, though in many places sandy, is rmi- 
dered highly productive by the indei^Ugalde 
industpr of the inhabitants in promoting its 
irrigation from numerous wells, some of them 
very deep. Heber says, The crops of com 
now on the ground were really beautiful ; tiiat 
of cotton, though gone by, idiowed marks ofj 
having been a very good one ; what is a sure 
proof of wealth, I saw several sugar-mills and I 
Large pieces of grdund whence we cane had 
just b^n cleared.” He adds, that the whole ; 
presented a picture of prosperous industry : 
superior to anything which he had been led to | 
expect, or which he bad seen in the Britiah 
territories sinoe leaving the southern parts of; 
Kohilcund. A frur less favourable account is, I 
however, given by Steeman of the aspect and ; 
productiveness of *.ne territory ; but be appears 
to have' believed that the immediate vicinity of 
the town of Bhurtpore was improving. The 
population may be estimated at 600,0M souls. 
The rajah and most of his people are Jauts, i 
professing Brahmintsm, with considerable lath i 
tude. The revenue of the rajah is stated at 
about 170,0001. per annum. The military force 
maintained by the rajah consists of 1,500 
cavalry, armed with matchlock and sword, 
artilleiy, and 1,500 infuitry, with a sebundy 
corps of about 2,200, maintained for porpoees 
of police and revenue. A few field-pieces in 
addition complete the military strength of the 
state. 

Probably the first authentic information re- 1 
specting the remote ancestors of the preeent 
possessor of Bhurtpore is to be found in Fe- i 
rishta, who states, that in 1026 a horde of| 
Jauts or Juts molested Mahmood of Ghuaenee i 


on his return from Gurserat, and was nearly 
exterminated by him. In 1397, Tkmeriane, 
marching toward Delhi, foU in with and rnae- 
sscred a horde of the same race, then, as wefi 
as others of their lineage long after, noted 
freebooters. In 1525, the army of Baber was 
harassed by tiiem in his march ifanmgh the 
Punjab. Perhaps no race more distini^y ex- 
hibits the physical traits of Hindoo Haaage, 

! and they may with probability be regarded as 
the aboriginid population of the plains lying 
along the Indus and its tributaries. Tod, in 
JoKi'tud Anaiiquty May, 1827, maintains that 
the Jauts are of tlie same stock as the Geta 
and Masf»getae of the classical writers, the 
Jutes of Jutland in Denmark, and, ocmse- 
quently, as the Anglo-Saxon conquerors of 
Euglaod. He does not, however, adduce any 
I even slightly plamdhle grounds for so improK 
; bable a notion. In the reign of Muhammad 
I Shah, of Delhi, and in the year 1720, Chocnm- 
man, the elected leader of the Jauts, supported 
the cause of the Seiads Huaan Ali K^n and 
A Ixluilah, who had revolted. He was rewarded 
for his aid with 200,000 mohurs ; but the Seiads 
j being overcome, Chooraman incurred the 
I enmity of the padsliah. After the death of 
I Chooraman, his son, growing in audacity, dis- 
I dained to preserve any sembhmce of subonii- 
j nation towards the court of Delhi. A con- 
siderable army was despatched agmnst him, 
but it was utterly defeat^, and a rich bootv 
gained by the Jaut victor. Sooraj Mal[, 
grandson of Chooraman, was fovoumi by the 
rajahs cl Jeypore, by whose aid the forts of 
Deeg and Koombher were built, probably 
about the year 1780. Bhurtpore is noticed as 
a place of strength about the same time, or 
perhaps a few years later. Sooraj Mai borS an 
important part in the distraction which marked 
the fall of the empre of Delhi. In 1754 ha 
was enabled, by the strength of his forts, to 
baffie the confederated forces of the Tisier 
Ghasi-uddin, the Mahrattas, and the Riypoola 
of Jeypore, but thought it expedient to sooiba 
his enemies l^ a payment equal to 70,0004. 
In 1756 he received the title of rajah. Sub- 
sequently the power and resources of the Jauts 
became so oonaidmble, that in 1 760, their ruler, 
Sooraj Mai, rajah of Bhurtpore, as he waa now 
called, join^ with 80,000 men the great army 
of Hindoos, confederated under Sedasheo Bbao, 
to oppose Ahmed Shah Dooraoee in his inva- 
sion oi Hindostan. Alarmed at tbe miaeGSi- 
duct, and irritated at the insolence of Sedasbao 
Bhao, Sooraj Mai seceded fmm tbe confederate, 
and thus escaped tbe carnage of tbe ensuing 
defeat at Panipni. It was during the oonfri- 
sion resulting from this battle, and probably in 
1761, that £>oriq Mai obtained poasoamon of 
Agra, by bribing the commander of the garri- 
son ; and having thus brought the power of 
the Jauts to the greatest height which it ever 
attained, he was soon after killed in sction 
against N ujeeb ad Dawlah, commander of tbs 
forces of Delhi. Agra was in 1774 wrreslod 
from Nawal Singh, the son of Soor^ Mai, by 
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Kigeef jK}iHi» the iioiiimanJer-in> 

thisf of title mtmf of Demi, bat in lediitj aiji 
independent potmtite. BenneU obeerrefi, tbai 
peenoneljr to this reversev the <f»ate of Bhiiri- 
poro ^^anpctr to have pooseesed % tract of 
c ouiiti T slo^ both sides of the Jnmne river, 
Irom w nei^boiiibood of Gwnlior to timt of 
DeQii, in length nboot 160 miles, and fifty 
brand.** After n period of great distrsciii«a, in 
nbkh several nil« rase umI passed away by 
saasnuistion or rasonlty, Bnojeei Slngb, om ■ 
of the oflepring of Soo^ Mai, became rajiih 
of Bhar1p«ire sbont the dl^ of the eighteenth 
eentniy. Hie first poliiioal relations betweeip* 
the British g o ven un ent and Bhurtpore appear 
to hnvie eoanaeiieed under the niie of this 
rajah, with whom, in September, 1803. a 
trasity otfe mri v e and defientive was ooncliided, 
with pforiso, tha^ no tribnte should be de- 
mgnded fiom him, neither ahoold there be any 
interfeaenoe with the internal atihirs of his raj ; 
and in the same year the favoormble feeling ci 
theBritiah governmmit towards the rnler of 
Bh urtp ore was shown by a gratfutons grant of 
twenty peigonnahs in the diatrict of Agm. I 
They were ill bestoaed ; for in 1804, 
soma lem oteii acts of hostility, the artillery 
of the nyah moonted on the fertifications ^ 
Deeg <^ieDed on the British troops engaged 
beneath ite walls against the Mahratta army of 
Hidkar. The cavalry of the njah had also 
jmned that of the Mahratta chief. In oonse- 
qnenee of this hostile demonstiation, the for- 1 
tress of Deeg was, towards the close of the 
year, berieged hj the Biitudi army under | 
Gieneial, alieswards Lord Lake, and csnied 
storm. In January, 1805, Inke invested the 
fort of Bhmtpore, in which, according to na- 
tive report^ were 8,000 men. A breaching- 
fasttery of six eighteen-ponndera, and one oi 
four eighi-hich and four five-snd half-inch 
mortal^ were the means of offimoe with which 
t^peratiotts were oommeneed against delCToes 
of vast sise, mastive proportions, and singular 
tenacity. Four suceearive attempts at storm- 
ing were with little difficrulty lejoeOed the 
w^prenared Jants ; and the Irtish army, 
a losi cf 888 killed, 1,804 wounded, ai^ 
fifty-two misting; — a total of 2,334, was oom- 
peOed to retire. Thoogb victorions, the rajah 
was obrionalj ahniied the patinarity of 
ftie br ti egcr% and his snooeas was followed fay 
overtores fer peace. A treaty was sooordingly 
conriuded on the 17th April, 1805. The 
rajah's territoty was guaranteed to him ; 
mnt^ aid was stipnlated for, when required 
by either government^ the rajah was bonnd 
to pi^ to the Eaift-india Company twenty lacs 
of rupees (200,0001]^ of which three lacs were 
to be paid immedhdely, two naore in two 
wumthi^ three more in April, 1806, the same 
amount in Urn snoeeeding year, four in 1808, 
and the lemaining five in 1809. As a bonus 
on good behavi «ur, the pa 3 rment of the last 
instalment was to be remitted in case the 
rajah’s oondnei should prove aatiafactoty ; but 
the teniloty granted in 1803 to the n^ah was 


resumed by the British governiiient. In 1825, 
the death of Bajah Buldeo Singh gave oc- 
casion to a dispute respecting the succession. 
The more powerful party maintained the claim 
of Dooijun Sal, the deceased rajah's brother. 
Sir David Ochteriony, the British political 
agent for Bajpootana, favoured the supporters 
of Buldeo Singh, the infant son of the late 
n^ah, and to carry his views into effect assem- 
bled a vell-wppointed army of 15,000 men, 
with a inun erf 100 pieces of artiUeiy, and 
mardbed towards Bhurtpore ; butiiis operations 
were peremptorily countermanded by the chief 
government, though subseqnenily, towards 
the close of the same year, indications of hos- 
tile feelings in Dooijun Sal appeared to point 
out the expediency of his deposal and the 
establiahmeni of the infeni Buldeo Siugh in 
his place. To effect this purpose, Lord Com* 
bermere, oommander-in-efaief, invested the 
town with an army computed to exceed 20,000 
men, with 112 pieces of ordnance, besides fifty 
belonging to the horse-artiliery. The fire of 
the besieging batteries, though maintained 
with great vigour, being found not to make a 
satisfectory impression on the defences, which 
were construct^ of mud, supported and bound 
by beams and logs, recourse was had to mining ; 
and on the 18^ January, 1826, a mine of 
great dijnensions having been sprung with 
good effect, the place was stormed and taken, 
after a des^rate resistance made for an hour 
by the garrison, of whom 6,000 are reported 
to have been killed. The garrison was com- 
puted at the eomrnencemeDt of the siege to 
amount to 20,000 men ; and all who escaped 
the carnage were made piiscners. The total 
lost on the part of the British was 103 killed, 
466 w€mnd(^, and nine missing. Dooijun Sal, 
attempting to escape, was taken prisoner, with 
hts wife and two sons. The ordnance captured 
amounted to 133 serviceable pieces, and two 
broken auad dismounted. The amount of prize- 
mOD^ distribaied was 481,100^. The other 
Jaut forts, Biana, Waer, Koombher, Deeg, 
and Kama, were forthwith surrendered. The 
fortifications of the city of Bhurtpore were 
completety dismantled, the infant Buiwunt 
Singh was estaUisbed as rajah, and a treaty 
oondnded, which the indemnification of 
the British government for the expenses of the 
war was stipulated for, and the admission of 
a resident political agent agreed to. Dooijun 
Sal was decried to Benares, where, until his 
death, which occurred in 1861, be received from 
the British government an allowance of 50/. 
per month, his mother and son having an 
aQowmnoe of the same amount for their sup- 
port. Some years after these transactions, the 
rajah, Buldeo Singh, on attaining competent 
age, was admitted to the exercise of the sove- 
reigii Bothority. The British troops were 
withdrawn ; but the reconstruction of the for- 
tifications <rf Bhurtpore was interdicted. Bul- 
deo Singh, who was conspicuous for the ef- 
ficieiicy of his administration, and for the 
; pmuoDid kindness which he manifesiod in his 
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intercouTBe with his subjecia, died in 1854,1 
when arrangeffientd were made by the British j 
government for carrying on the administration 
during the minority of his infant son. j 

BIIURTPORE, the principal place of the! 
territciry of the same name, is a rather large j 
town, being three miles in length, one and a 
quarter in breadth, and about eight in circum- 
ference. Its site is somewhat depressed ; and 
this circumstance, in a military point of view, 
contributes to its strength, as the water of a 
neighbouring jhil, or small lake, being higher 
than the ditch of the town, can be discharged 
into it in such a volume as to render it unford- 
able. This precaution having been taken on 
the occasion of Lord Lake’s attack in 1805, 
the difficulty of gaining the breaches was one 
of the main causes of the ill success of that 
attempt. A movement to flood the ditch at 
the commencement of the siege by Lord Com- 
bennere in 1825, was rendered abortive by the 
promptness of a British detachment, which 
took post so as effectually to prevent the open- 
ing ol a passage for the flow of water from the 
jhil, I'he defences of the town and of the 
fort within it having been dismantled, those 
celebrated works are now shapeless piles of 
mud, and the town itself is merely a great col- 
lection of hovels, pi’esenting nothing interest- 
ing to the traveDer. The dismantled fort, or 
citadel, contains the palace of the rajah, con- 
sisting of ‘Hhree detached buildings ; one for 
the chief, another for the females of his family, 
and the third for his court of justice.” Tieffen- 
thaler, writing of its state about seventy years 
ago, describes it as a town recently built by 
the Jat ruler, who in a short time converted it 
from an insignificant place into a populous 
city, inclosed with a wall and ditch. Notwith- 
standing the prejudicial effects produced by its 
capture in 1826, and the meanness of its 
buildings, Bhurtpore is considered to be still a 
thriving plsice, owing probably to its hav^ gj 
considerable transit- trade, especially in the salt 
of the Sambur Liike, in llaj poo tana. The 
population has been estimated at 100,000, 
which seems a large number for the capital of 
80 small a stale, yet may appear the less im- 
probable when the great extent of the town 
itself is taken into consideration. The place 
was, after Lord Lake’s attack, much enlarged, 
so that the fort, of which one side then over- 
looked the country, was subsequently quite in- 
closed wdthin the city walls. Bhurtjwe was 
])robably founded in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, when the Jats of this j>art 
of India were beseeming powerful, and was 
j>erhap« named after Bharat, a legendary cha- 
racter of great note in Hindoo lore. It is 
considered to be under the tutelary influence 
of Krishna, and during the first siege, in 1 805, 
some of the native soldiers in the British ser- 
vice declared that they distinctly saw the town 
defended by that divinity, ** dressed in yellow 
g^irments, and armed with his peculiar wejii>ons, 
the bow, mace, conch, and pipe.” Distant W. 


from Agra 34 miles, S.W. from Muttra 22, S. 
from Delhi 119, N. W. from Calcutta by Agra 
817. Lat. 27" 12', long. 77" 33'. 

BHURWAREH, in the British district of 
Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town six miles 
N. of the route from Mozufferpoor to Purneah, 
23 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 26° 12', 
long. 85° 49'. 

BHURWAROO, in the .British district of 
Humerpore, lieut.-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route by Keitha from Jubbul- 
pore to Calpee, 65 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 
26" 23', long. 79" 37'. 

BHUTEURA, a village in the hill state of 
Joobul, Cis-Sutlej territory, is situate on the 
route from Chepal to Deohra, and four miles 
N. ol the former place. It is laid down in the 
trigonometrical survey under the name of 
Briteowry. Lat. 30" 58', long. 77" 40', 

BHUTNEER, or BlIUTNAJK.— A town 
at present belonging to the rajah of Bikaneer, 
but foiTnerly the principal place of Rhuttiana, 
or the country of the Bhattis or Bhuttis. Tod 
gives it as his opinion, that “ to a colony of 
this race Bhutnair owes its name, though not 
its existence.” This emigration of the Bhaiti 
Rajputs is stated by Thonuis to have taken 
place about six centuries ago. They perma- 
nently established themselves as the predomi- 
nant class, though the majority are Jats, sup- 
posed t .0 be the aboriginal population of the 
country. Though the surrounding country is 
now a desert, and water can seldom be met 
with outside the town at a less distiirce than 
twelve miles, it was formerly well w^atered, 
cultivated, and populous, as appears from the 
numerous sites of towns and villages built of 
excellent brick. The universal desolation and 
depopulation is attributed by Colvin to the 
want of water, caused by the inhabitants of 
the protected Sikh states further north, who, 
for the purposes of irrigation, dam up the 
Gagur and other rivers, and cause them to 
spread over the country, where they are lost 
by absorption and evaporation. Sharifuddin, 
however, describing its attack by Tamerlane 
in 1397, mentions that the sunouuding country 
was then a desert, and that the town was sup- 
plied with water from a great lake filled by 
inundations. He adds, that the transit-trade 
had rendererl it very wealthy. It surrendered 
to the invadern, who, however, finding occasion 
for quarrel, began to plunder and massacre 
the inhabitants ; and they in despair having 
alaughtertid their women and children, ru.shed 
on the Moguls, great numbers of whom fell, 
until the Bhattis wore slain to a man, and the 
place so utterly demolished, that no trace re- 
mained of human habitation. It was subse- 
quently rebuilt and fortified, and belonged to 
the maharajah of Bickaner in 1800, when it 
was attacked by the bold adventurer George 
Thonias, to whom it c.apitulatud after the ram- 
[>art had been breached, Tiiu Bh.ittis at that 
time formed a collection of hordes of free- 
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booter^ wbo held the tract now forming Uie 
northern part of Bahawulpoor and of Biclmer, 
the Bouthem of Sirbind, and that part of Uie 
British district of Hiirriana west of Hansee. 
Thomas reported them as cruel in their 
nature, savage and ferocious in the highest 
degree ; that they have an utter abhorrence of 
all the usages of civilized life, are thieves from 
their birth, and scruple not, in their predatory 
incursions into the neighbouring districts, 
though unresisted, to add murder to robbery." 
The greater part of Bhuttiana is now com- 
prised in the British district of that name. 
Bhutneer is distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,094 
miles, N.W. from Delhi 207. I^t. 29” 34', 
long. 74® 26'. 

BHUTORA, or BETOURA, in the British 
district of Futtehpoor, iieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the right bank of the 
Ganges, eight miles N. of the town of Futteh- 
jx>or. It is a place of some note, and is men- 
tioned by Heber as the station of the civil 
magistrate ol the district at the time when he 
wrote, about thirty years ago. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta, by land 592 miles, by the course 
of the Ganges 906 . Lat. 26” 2^, long. 80" 56\ 

BHUTOWLAH, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allygurh to the 
town of M ora<labad, and 29 miles S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 28” 33', long. 78" 32'. 

BHUT'rEEAREE, in the British district of 
Chittagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Chittagong to Tipperah, 12 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 22” 30', long. 
91° 49'. 

BHUTTIANA.—A British district in 
Northern India, subject to the jurisdiction of 
the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, and so 
called from having been the possession of the 
Bhuttis or Bhatlis, of Rajjxiot descent. It is 
bounded on the north by the territories of 
Bahawulpore and the protected 8ikh states ; 
on the east by the British district of Hurriana ; 
on the south by the state of Bickaner ; and 
on the west by that of Bahawnl{XK)r. It lies 
l>etween lat. 29® 12' — 30° 29', long. 73® 1' — 
75° 22', and extends from the borders of Hur- 
riana to the river Sutlej. Its outline, which 
is very irregular, incloses an area of 8,017 
square miles. The western part, being the 
northern skirt of the great sandy d^rt, is 
nearly waste and uninhabited. In the middle 
and eastern parts, the soil, when properly 
watered, is very productive. The numerous 
ruins of towns and villages throughout Bhut- 
tiana prove it to have been once prosperous 
and populous, probably when the river Guggur, 
flowing by the town of Bhutneer, made its 
way to the Sutlej above Bahawulpoor. That 
this tract was formerly less arid, is proved by 
the fact stated by Sharjfuddin, that at the time 
of Tamerlane's invasion, at the close of the 
fourteenth century, Bhutneer was supplied 
with water from an extensive lake. George 
Thonias, when at Bhutneer, was informed tlmt 


the Guggur l^rmerlT ran along the north side 
of that placet, but that ** its cb^annel bad been 
choked up hj vast quantities of earth forced 
down flrom themoantams; and, aocordingtotha 
prevailing opinioii of the natives, though now 
lost in the sands west of the city, it formerly 
extended as far as the Sutluj, which it joined in 
the Tidnity of Ferozepore." Measures are in 
progress for the improvement of the irrigation 
of the district, by means of channels connected 
with this river. The Chitang, a river running 
in some measure parallel to the Gug^r, but a 
little further east, formerly united with it near 
Baoeah ; and a few years ago a canal was 
made by British engineers, to draw from the 
canal of Feroz Shah a supply of water to re- 
plenish the Chitang, which in this part of its 
course had been nearly obliterati^. The 
population of this thinly-peopled tract is 
reckoned at 112,974, of whom 65,363 are Hin- 
doos, and 47,611 Mahometans and others. 

The cessions made by Scindia in 1803, under 
the treaty of Seijee Anjengaum, brought the 
British into immediate and intimate connec- 
tion with this country, which they made great 
efforts to improve ; but the lawless and pre- 
datory habits of the people long resisted all 
their attempts. In 1810 it becime necessary 
to march into the country a military force, 
under Colonel Adams, when the chief, Baha- 
dur iChao, was expelled ; but his son, Zabeta 
Khan, having submitted unconditionally, the 
greater part of the country was placed under 
him. It however remained in an unquiet and 
unsettled state, and within a very few years 
it became necessary formally to undertake the 
task of defining its boundaries and those of the 
neighbouring states ; disturbance and confusion 
having produced their usual effects in oblite- 
rating them. A strip of land on the Sutlej, 
required for the contiDuation of the British 
customs line to that river, was readily c€»ded 
by the rajah of Bahawulpore in 1844, and con- 
stitutes the north-western angle of Bhuttiana. 

BHYNS, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gfov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to liareilly, 
and 19 iiiilea N.E, of the former. I^at. 27® 2’/, 
long. 78° 15'. 

BHYNTHUREE, in the native state of 
Ne(ia}, a fort on the summit of a mountain 
two miles E. of the left bank of the Kalee 
(eastern), 14 miles. E. of Petorahgurh canton- 
ment. Elevation above the sea 5,615 feel. 
I.At. 29" 34', long, 80° 30'. 

BHYKAH, in the British district of Tlrhoot, 
lieu t. 'gov. of Bengal, a town on the route fixuu 
Patna to Carraree, 64 miles N.E. of the for- 
mer. Lat. 25° 51', long. 86° 16'. 

BHYROWALAH. — A village in the Pun- 
jab, at a ferry over the Beas river, here found 
to be 740 yards wide when crossed by the 
British mission under Elphinstone, in the end 
of July, at which season the water is highest. 
The current was so rapid on that occasion, that 
several of the boats employed were swept ten 
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mileR down the stream. Though the river is 
so formidable, the boats are wretched craft, no 
better than small rafts, with a plank one foot 
high all round, and draw only six inches water. 
Lat. 3r 25', long. 75° 13'. 

BHYRVEE. — A river of Nepal, rising in 
lat. 29“ 16', long. 81“ 58', and, flowing in a 
south-westerly direction for about seventy 
miles, falls into the Kurnalli in lat. 28“ 38', 
long. 81“ 17', on the borders of Oude. 

BUYS, or BHA1S.---A small river, the 
head-water of which is supplied from the tank 
of Bhopal, in lat. 23“ 14', long. 77" 22'. Flow- 
ing north-east for forty- five miles, it falls into 
the Betwa, on the left side, near the town of 
Bhilsa, and in lat. 23“ 32', long. 77“ 50'. 

BHYSONDAH.— See Bynsont. 

BIANA, in the territory of Bhurtpore, a 
town on the route from Agra to Mhow, 60 
miles S.W. of the former. It is eituate on an 
eminence in a small plain, between two ranges 
of hills, running in gome measure parallel to 
each other, and in a direction from north-east 
to south-west. The town contains many 
temples, and the whole ridge of the hill is 
covered with the remairis of large buildinga ; 
among which, the most remarkable is a fort 
containing a high pillar of stone, called Bhim 
Lat, or the Staff of Bhiiu, conspicuous for a 
great distance through the country. This 
]>latre was formerly of much greater importance ,* 
its downfall was hastened by the rajah of 
Bhurtpoor, who, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, expelled from it a consi<lerable number 
of its Mussuiinan inhabitants of Afghan de- 
scent. Latterly, hovt'ever, it appears to have! 
reviv^ed ; it is now of considerable size, and | 
possesses some large well-built houses of stone. 
It is mentioned by Ferishta as a place of im- 
j)ortanceiu 1491, when it stood a siege against 
ISikandar Lodi, the l^atan monarch of Delhi. 
Baber describes it in 1526 as one of the moat 
famous forts in India, It was at that time 
held by an Afghan chief, who surrendered it 
io Baber. In the following year a very san- 
guinary and ohstinaUdy-con tested battle was 
fought near this town, between Bal>er and Rana 
Sanka, the Rajpoot prince of Oodeypoor, who 
was ultimately defeated with- great slaughter. 
Bianais distant N.W. from t/alcutta 851 miles. 
l.at. 26“ 57', long. 77“ 20'. 

BIANS.”-Se© Beeans. 

BIARMI, or BEARMA. — A river rising 
amidst the Vindhya range, m the Saugor and 
Norbudda territory, at an elevation of 1,700 
feet above the sea, and in lat. 23“ 20', long. 
79“ 3', and taking a north-east course of about 
110 miles, falls into the Sonar,, on the right 
side, in lat. 24“ 20', long. 70“ 55'. About ten 
miles lower dovMi, or farther north-east, the 
united stream falls into the Cane. The slope 
of its channel is 700 feet. 

BICCAVOLE, in the British district of 
Kajahmundry, presidency of Madras, a town 


18 miles E. from Rajahmundry, 16 miles N.W. 
of Coringa. Lat. 16“ 57', long. 82“ 6'. 

BICHNEE.~See Bikairl 

BICHOLIM, in the Portuguese territory of 
Goa, a tow’ll on tlie route from the seaport of 
Agoada to Belgaum, distant N.E. from the 
former 14 miles, N. from Goa 8 miles. Lt&i, 
15“ 36', long. 74“ T. 

BICKANEER. — See Beekaneer. ' 

BICKRAMPOOR, in the British district of 
Southern f-achar. Uciit.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
52 miles E. from Sylhet, 13 miles N.W. of 
Silchar. Lat. 2 4“ .'io', long. 92 42'. 

BIDDREE. town in the Southern 

Mall rat ta jagh ire of Jamkiindeo, pTesidency of 
Bomliay, It i.s situated on the north or left 
bank of the river Kiatnah, H miles E. from 
the town of Jarakundee. Lat. 16“ 31'5', long, 
75“ 31'. 

BIDTINOO, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, iieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Banda to that of (iawnpore, and 11 miles S. 
of the latter. I.at 26“ 20', long, 80“ 19'. 

BIDJEY GURH, or BUBrilRH, in the 
British district of Mirzapore, lient.-gctv. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a ruinous f rtre.ss “on the 
top of a high mountain, covered from its base 
to its summit wdtli wood,” and nnut difficult 
of access. In the autumn of 17<S1, Cheyt 
Singh, the refractory zernindra of Benares, 
took refuge in this fort, whore he had pre- 
viously placed his family and the greater part 
of his treasure ; but Major Popham having 
advanced to invest it, the zemindar took to 
flight, with everything valuable wiuch he could 
remove. The place was, how’ever, defended 
for a time in the names of ti»e wife and mother 
of the fugitive, w ho remained, hut finally sur- 
rendered. The fort is situate nine mile.s N. 
of the left l)ank of the river Son, and 50 S. of 
Benares. Lat. 24“ 34', long. S3“ 9'. 

BIDJWASIN, in the British district of 
Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route from Delhi to Rewari, and 
15 miles S.W. of the fonner. Lat. 28“ 30', 
long. 77“ 7'. 

BIDOULEE, a small town in the British 
district of Muzuffernuggur, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, is situate on the route from 
Kurnal to Meerut, and 13 miles S.E. of the 
former. It has a bazaar, and is abundantly 
supplied with water, Lat. 29“ 34', long, 
77“ 10'. 

BIGAHPOOR, in the district of Bainswara, 
territory of Oude, a town four miles N.E. of 
the left bank of the Ganges, 40 S.W. of 
Lucknow. Butter estimates the j:K)pulatiou 
at 6,000, including 100 Mussulmans. Lat. 
26“ 24', long. 80“ 33'. 

BIGANBAREE, in the British district of 
Mymunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the left bank of the Kunkas river, 19 miles N. 
of Jamalpoor. Lat. 25“ 10', long. 90“. 
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BTGGAREE. — A canal of lirlgation, in the! 
Shikarpoor district of the province of Sinde, 
issuing from the Indus in lat. 28® 3', long. 
69® 6 , and having a course of about thirty 
miles. 

BIGHEUIIA, in the British district of 
Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right bank of the river Nagore, 32 miles S.E. 
of Punieah. Lat. 25® 32', long. 88®. 

BIGROULI, in the hill state of Joobnl, 
Cis-Sutlej territory, under Biitish protection, 
a considerable village on the route from Chej>al 
to Bcobra, and five miles N. of the former. 
It has a romantic site on the right bank of a 
stream called the Nar, and is inhabited by 
Brahmins, Lat. 31® 1', long. 77® 38'. 

BIHAR, or BAHADURGANJ.—A town 
and fort in the territory of Oude, 75 miles S. 
from Lucknow, and 44 miles N.W. from 
Allahabad. Population 10,000. Lat. 25® 50', 
long. 81° 24'. 

BIHTA, in the district of Bainswara, terri- 
tory of Oude, a village on the left bank of the 
river Sai, 55 miles S.E. of Lucknow, 60 N.W. 
of Allahabad. It is noted for its manufacture 
of salt. Lat. 26® 10', long. 81® 20'. 

BIJAHITREE, in the British district of 
Allygurb, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Allygurh cantonment, and 1 5 miles S. of the 
latter. Lat. 27“ 42', long. 78® 9'. 

BIJAWUR, in Bundelcund, the principal 
place of the small territory of the same name, 
is situate in a mountainons tract 23 miles S. of 
Chutterpore, 70 N.E. of Saugor, and in lat. 
24® 37', long. 79® 31'. The small raj or state 
of which it is the capital lies between lat. 
24® 22' and 25®, long. 78® 58' and 79® 50', and 
was supposed, in 1 832, to contain 920 square 
miles and 344 villages, with a population of 
90,000 souls. In 1849 it was reported to yield 
a revenue of 22,500/. This stiite pays no tri- 
bute, but mainbiins a force of 100 horse and 
1,300 foot. The right of the rajah, a B<»ondela 
Rajpoot, results from hia descent from Dewan 
Beer Singhe Leo, natural son of Juggut Kaj, 
son of Chuttur Sal, the founder of the short- 
lived independence of Bundelcund. After tlie 
acquisition of Bundelcund by the East-India 
Company, a grant was made in 3 811, con- 
firming the right of Rutten Singh, then rajah ; 
on whose death without issue, in 1833, his 
nephew succeeded. 

BIJAYANAGAR.— A ruined city, for- 
merly the metropolis of the Brahminical realm 
of Bijayanagar, or Carnata, the power of which 
was destroyed in 1565, at the battle of Talicot, 
by a conf^eracy of the Miissulman kings of 
the Deccan. Lat. 15® 19', long. 76® 32'. 

BI.TBAHAR, or VIGTPARA, in Kashmir, 
the largest town in the valley, after the capital, 
is situate on the banks of the Jaihim, about 25 
miles S.E. of the city of K.'vshmir. Over the 
\iver hero is one of those singular and simply- 
constructed tlfxiber bridges, which, notwith- 


standing the apparently frail nature of their 
fabric, have endured for centuries, in conse- 
quence of the exemption of the country from 
storms or inclement weather. There is nothing 
else worthy of notice except a considerable 
bazaar. Lat. 83® 47', long. 75® 13'. 

BIJEYPOOR, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town three miles S. of the route from Mirza- 
poor to Allahabad, 15 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 25® 8', long. 82° 24'. 

BIJIPOOR. — A town in the native slate of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, distant 
S.W. from Gwalior 52 miles. Lat. 26® 2', 
long. ir 28'. 

BUNA, in Bundelcund, a town on the route 
from Batida to Jhansi, 95 miles W. of the for- 
mer, 40 E. of the latter. It is the principal 
place of a jaghire or feudal possession, which, 

; despoiled of several villages by the state of 
IJhansi, is now comprised within an area of 
twenty-seven miles, containing six villages, 

I with a population of 2,800 souls, and yields a 
I revenue of 8,000 rupees (800/.). This jaghlro 
[Was formerly tributary to Jhansi, but in 1821 
! the obligation for the annual payment of 2,500 
I rupees was cancelled in consideration of the 
value of the resumed villages. The military 
force maintained consists of 125 foot and fifteen 
horse, with two guns. The grant was made by 
the East-India Company in April, 1823, in 
favour of the Dewan Soorjun Singh and Dewan 
Beejye Bahadoor. Bijiia is in lat. 25® 27, long. 
79® 5'. 

BIJNEE. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, the princip.al place of a subdivision of 
territory of the same name, distant N.E. from 
Goalpara 20 miles. Lat. 26® 23', long. 
90® 50'. 

BIJNOUR, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route fi'om Allahabad to Lucknow, 
114 miles N.W. of the former, 14 S. of the 
latter. Lat. 26" 44', long. 80® 59'. 

BIJNOUR, a British district, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, is bounded on the north- 
east by the British district of Gurhwal ; on 
the east and south-east by the British district 
of Moradabad ; on the west by the British 
districts Meerut, Mozutfurnugur, and Saha- 
runpore; and lies between lat. 28® 54' — 29® 58', 
long. 78® 1' — 7v8® 53'. The area is stated to be 
1,904 square miles. The soil and climate are 
well suited to the growth of the sugar-cane, 
the produce of which is in much demand, and 
is considered little inferior to that of the Wejst 
Indies. Cotton is cultivated to considerable 
extent, as is also wheat for exportation, espe- 
cially to the west. Under the existing revenue 
seitleraent of the North-West Provinces, no 
increase of the land assessment in this district 
can take place until the year 1866, The rivers 
are the Koh and the Ramgunga. The amount 
of population, according to the returns of 1853, 
is 695,521. 
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Bijnour is part of the territory bearing the 
name of Rohilcund, from the Eohilla Patang, 
who in the last century held sway there. In 
1774 their power was broken by the defeat 
which they received from the British, and the 
country became subordinate to the nawaub of 
Oude. Finally, in 1802, it was ceded to the 
East-India Company by the ruler of Oude, and 
embodied with the British territories, 

BIJNOUR, the station of the civil authori' 
ties in the British district of Bijnour, lieut.* 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, is situate on the 
route from Moradabad to Mozuffurnugur, and 
31 miles S.E. of the latter town. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 800 miles. The popula- 
tion is returned at 11,745 inhabitants. Ijat. 
29" 22', long. 78° IP. 

BIJOLEE, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
village on the route from Cal pee to the fort of 
Gwalior, 16 miles E. of latter, 112 W. of 
former. Lat. 26° 13', long. 78° 24'. 

BIJOLLEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oodeypore, distant N.E. from Uodeypore 
101 miles. But. 25" 7', long. 75" 20'. 

BlJOWLhlE, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
village on the left bank of the Ganges, 774 
miles N.W. of Calculita by the river route, 
84 S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the same. 
Lat. 25" 18', long. 82" 11'. 

BIJOWLEE, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the i*oute from the cantonment of 
Etawa to Calpee, and 12 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 20 ' 41', long. 79" 13'. 

BIKAIRI, in the P>riti8h territory of Saugor 
and Nerbudcla, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Mirzapoor 
to Saugor, 285 miles S.W. of former, 27 E, of 
latter- Elevation above the sea 1,263 feet. 
Lat. 23" 53', long. 79" 13'. 

BIKANPOOR, in the British district of 
Meerut, I'eut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Delhi to the town of 
Meerut, and 18 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 
28" 45', long. 77" 31'. 

BIKAKAH, in the British district of Etawa, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Imcknow, in Oude, by Naaa- 
inow Ghat, to Etawa, and 80 miles E. of the 
latter. Lat. 26" 45', long. 79" 39'. 

BIKEEAKEE SYN, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Raingunga 
riv-er, 22 miles N.W. of Alrnora. I^at. 29" 42', 
long. 79° 20', 

BIKONTPORE, in the British district of 
Dinajopore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right bank of the Teesta river, 78 miles N. 
of Diuujeporo. Lat, 26" 43', long. 88" 86'. 

BIKRAMPOOR, in the British district of 
Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Burhampoor to Kishnugur, 32 1 
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miles 8. of the former. Lat. 23° 37'. Iong« 
88° 28'. 

BIKUMPOOR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeasulmere, a fort in the sandy desert, 95 
miles N.E. of the town of Jessulmere. It has 
a wall of rubble-stone twenty-five feet high 
and a hundred yards square, with very sm^ 
bastions, and occupies the whole of an emi- 
nence in such a manner that the flat summit is 
level with the terre-plein of the rampart, and 
the exterior acclivity of the eminence gives 
the defence a i-ather stiff section. On the 
north-east angle is a round tower of consider- 
able height, extensively overlooking the sur- 
rounding country. There are lou]^ guns 
mounted in various parts of the fort, which 
is garrisoned by a force not exceeding 100 
men, in the service of the rawul of Jessulmere. 
The place, though having a rather imposing 
appearance, has little real strength, being com- 
pletely commanded by sandhills at a short 
distance. At the sonth-east of the fort is a 
small town, containing about 220 houses. 
Population 965. Lat. 27° 43', long. 72" 16'. 

BILAREE, in the British district of Morad- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Coel to Moradabad, 
14 miles S. of the former. Lat. 28° 86', long. 
78° 53'. 

BILARIMOW, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provii^ces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Cawnpore, and 89 miles W, 
of the latter. Lat. 26" 21', long. 79" 51'. 

BILGY, in the British district of North 
Canara, presidency of Madras, is situate on a 
stream a tributary of the river Tudri. The 
surrounding country is mountainous, being a 
rugged plateau formed by an expansion of the 
ghats, here of less elevation than in most other 
parts. Contiguous to the town is a difficult 
part of the route from Canara tt Mysore, and 
hence denominated the Passes of Bilgy. The 
area of the tallook of Bilgy is 256 square 
miles, and the population, according to official 
return, 17,345, indicating a relative density of 
67 to the square mile. The town of Bilgy is 
distant from Bombay, S.E., 340 miles ; from 
Madras, W., 380. Lat. 14" 23', long. 74" 52'. 

BILHAWALLA, or BILLABAREE, in 
the British district of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from the town of Moradabad to Alrnora, and 
20 miles N. of the former. Heber, who men- 
tions it under the name of Belagary, observes, 
“I was pleased with the appearance of the 
houses, which, though very humble, were all 
in good repair, showed abundance of buffifcloes 
in their little courtyards, and were kept with 
a degree of cleanliness and smartness.” Lat. 
29" 6', long. 78" 58'. 

BILHEKT, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route by tbeBhurindeo Pass from 
Bareilly to Petoragurh, and 43 miles S. of the 
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latter. Its elevation above the sea is 740 
feet. Lat. 28® 59', long. 80® 6'. 

BILHOUR, or BILOUR.— A considerable 
town in the British district of Cawnpore, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, on the 
route from Cawnpore to Futtehgurh, and 34 
miles N.W. of the former. The town contains 
a population of 5,045. Lat. 26® 50 *, long. 
80 ^ 9 \ 

BILLASPOOR, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Suhamnpoor to Subathoo, and 33 
miles N.W. of the former place. It is a poor 
collection of mud-buiit houses, though the 
principal place of a small district yielding an 
annual revenue of 1,3001,, which has lately 
escheated to the East-lndia Company, in con- 
sequence of the failure of heirs to the late 
Sikh proprietor. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
991 miles, Lat. 30® 20', long. 77® 22', 

BILLOWNAN, in the British district of 
AUgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Futtehgurh to Meerut, 
and 83 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 27” 52', 
long. 78® 32'. 

BILLOWTEE, or BTLOTHE, in the Bri- 
tish district of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Muttra 
cantonment to Delhi, and 17 miles N.W, of 
the forme*'* Lat. 27® 40', long. 77® 36'. 

BlLOHI, or BOWLEE, in the British dis- 
trict of Mirzapore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Mirza- 
pore to the town of Rewa, and 48 miles S.W. 
of the former. It is remarkable for a cascade 
of the Sunpaira, a small river, which, tumbling 
over the brow of the Kutra mnge, falls nearly 
perpendicularly from a height of 398 feet in its 
course, to discharge itself into the Adh, a tri- 
butary of the Bilund. Elevation above the 
sea 1,128 feet. Lat. 24® 41', long. 82® 19'. 

BILRAM, or BILGRAM, in the British ; 
district of Budaon, lieut,'gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Futteh- 
gurh to Meerut, and 70 miles N.W, of the 
former. Lat. 27'' 49', long. 78® 39'. 

BILSEE, in the British district of Budaon, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the rout© from Futtygurh to Moradabad, con- 
taining a population of 5,206. Distant 13 
miles N.W. of Budaon. I^at. 20® 9', long. 79®. 

BILWA, or BEI.AWA, in the British dis- 
trict of Goruckpore, lieut--gov. of the N.W. 
ProvincM. Buchanan describes it as a small, 
poor place, with a petty fort, consisting of a 
ditch and an earthen rampart, with a strong 
hedge of thorny ba3nbr>o8 on the counterscarp. 
Distant S.E. of Goruckpore cantonment 20 
miles. Lat. 26® 36', long. 83® 43'. 

BIMCHCJTUR, in Buasahir, a halting-place 
on the southern declivity of the Yoosoo Pass. 
It is situate amidst groves of pine, oak, and 
hiroh trees, in a beautiful sequestered glen, shel- 
tered from the chilling winds, and ending on 
the north-east in a bfure, rocky, and steep 


mountain. Elevation above the sea 11,950 
feet. Lat. 81® 20', long. 78® 6'. 

BIMLIPATAM, in the British district of 
Vizagapatain, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, 16 miles 
N.E, of Vizagapatam. Lat. 17® 52', long. 
83® 30'. 

BINDACHAL, in the British district of 
Mirzapore, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Allahabad canton- 
ment to that of Mirzapore, 53 miles S.E. of 
the former, and eight W. of the latter. The 
town is situate on the right bank of the Gan- 
ges, 456 miles N.W. of Cidcutta. Lat. 25° 10', 
long. 82® 30'. 

BINDACHAL. — A range of mountains in 
and adjacent to Bundelcund, of the locality of 
which Franklin gives the following descrip- 
tion : — They commence at Kesogar, five 
miles north of Seunda, on the Sindh river, and 
making a circuitous sweep by Narawar, Cban- 
dri, Hirapur, liajghar, Ajeyghar, and Calan- 
jara, they cease near Bargharto belong to Bun- 
delcund, and continue their course by Bindhya- 
vasini and Tara, until they approach the 
Ganges at Surajghara, and again at Raj in a- 
hal.” 'The appearance of the plain of Bundel- 
cund, partially incloe* ’’ by these barriers, is 
said to be highly picturesque, resembling a 
vast bay of the sea indenting the land, but 
bounded and restrained by the heights by 
which it is skirted. TowaMs the south-east, 
the south, and south-west, the table-land is 
bounded by mountains rising above it to a 
moderate height, and denominated the Panna 
range, 

BINDIA NOWAGURH. — See Nowa- 

GUBH. 

BINDKEE KHAS, in the British district 
of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a Binall town on the route from Futteh- 
poor to Caipee, and 17 miles N.W. of the 
former. 'The surrounding country is level and 
cultivated. Lat. 20 3', long. 80® 40'. 

BINDORE, in the British district of Di- 
najepore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Dinajepore to Pumeah, 30 miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 25° 43', long. 
88 ® 10 '. 

BINDOUR, in the British district of Fut- 
tehpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the left bank of the Junma, at the 
confluence of the Bmali river liind, 17 miles 
W. of the town of Futtehpoor. Lat, 25° 54', 
long. 80® 34'. 

BINDRABAJN, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town beautifully situate on the right bank of the 
Jumna, and four miles E. of the route from 
Muttra to Delhi. Tlie water of the river 
being held sacred by the Hindoos, numerous 
devotees visit it for the purpose of ritual abla- 
tion, access being afforded to the stream by 
numerous fine ghats or flights of steps, con- 
structed of red stone, brought from Jeypore, 
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nearly 160 milee dletani. HeM gluts extend them. « Distant N. W. from Calcutta 623 miles, 
for nearly a mile along the river, and are pro- S. from*Dellii 92. Lat. 27° 34', long. 77° 46', 

BINEKA, in the British territo^ of Sangor 
Nerhudda, lieut.-goT. of the K.W. Pio- 
• j . 1 I ground p p vincee, a town on the route from Saugor to 

Sf WA” ‘it ^ “• 

Prom its vanlW roof depend numerous id^ * 

rudely carved in wood, and the supporting BINJOLEE. — town in the British ter- 
pillars and walls are covered with coarse scalp- ritory of Nagpore, distant N.Pl from Bustar 
tures. Two other buildings, being cylindric^ 16 mil^ Lat. 19° 18', long. 82° 10'. 

towers rounded off at the top, resemble in nxTurhA - t> 

shape the celebrated black pagidaof Jngger- . BINOA, a nrer m the Northern Punjab, 
j j-u * 1 * uiTi I-,* rises near the southern bank of the Ravee, 

^ and the temple, rf Bhobane^^t are ^ ^ «,„th.ea«t for about fifty miles 

inferior in d;memnon. to tb^ ^ ^ira, and opposite 

rtr^tnrea are a g^tnumbw pother ^ jj. ^g, 33 , 

fT mythology ; ,u the streams of the HilnaUya, it varies 

and the» become contm^lymoremnn^ ^ ^eo^ding to the season, 

» vanou. raj^s, or other w^thy Miaons i„ „eath ^ but in the hot 

from time to Ume budd «k 1 dr^te fenee of ^ ^ consequence of the melting of the 

^ ““>w, becomingr; dqep and rapid steeL. 

objects of their superstitious reverence. Crowds ' ^ r t 

of pilgrims from all parts of India frequrat this BINSUR PEAK, in the British district of 
town to offer their devotions, especially to Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
Krishna, who, according to the legend, here summit of the Sub- Himalaya, or range south 
slew the great serpent SLaliya Naga, which, of the main chain. Distant N.E. of Almorah 
lying across the Jumna, stopped its course mid nine miles. Elevation above the sea 7,969 
poisoned the water. Here also he spent his feet. Lat. 29° 42^, long. 79° 48'. 
youthful y^ sporting with tee (^pis or milk- birAHNA, in the British district of AU- 

meida, and ^ng on mus,^ unitruntento ^ lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
A tree .. still pomt^ on^at tlm fwt of which on tee route from the cantonment of 

he »t, “d Moong the branches of which the to that of Muttra, and 12 miles N.K. 

mark, of hu flute are said to be In ^ 

honour of the divinity, a festival is held from o x* u j* a • a j* 

the tenth day of the light half of Kuar (Sep- BIRCHIGUNG, in/*- ^strict of 

tember and October) to the <iay of the full Kumaon, lieut.-tr-- the W.W. Provinces 
moon, at Bindabran, where a stone platform or an eleva^ f Alraorah 

stage has been built for the exhibition of the fort. f the nver Goree and 

«««.«» ™a. ’^ota Dhura Pass, to South-western Tibet, 

mimic dance, in a square near the nver-mae xt t? r ai x ti. i* 

Here also was a resort of Ram^ N.E. of Almorah. It lies over the 

cr.n,,.crt<l Itevana, the giant tyrant b*nka skirts of two great summits of the main range 
or Ceylon, with the aid of Hai> — ■“> “® “><>“- the Himalaya, designated m Webb’s survey 
key-shaped divinity, ap^ CTotesque fol- peaks Nos. 16 and 17 , and having respectively 
lowers* and in those auxibary the heights above the sea of 18,166 and of 

services the crowd the luxn- 19,22ri feet. The elevation of the crest itself 

riant groves town are regularly fed of the pass is estimated by Manson at 15,000 

and pro* *'*^'*^ Brahmins, principally feet. He describes the conformation of the 

froir provided from an endowment made rock as clayslate, talc, slate, and greywacke, 

the celebrated Mahratta chieftain Madhajee and near the top of the pass a few blocks of 
riciudia. One of those creatures was treated quartz, all totally bare of vegetation. Lat. 
with peculiar attention, as its lameness, caused 30° 12', long. 80° 17'. 


by an accidental hurt, was considered a point 


ofWmWnncete teeir benefi«tor-Madh^ee, BIRIMDEO, in tec Britkh district of 
wl n. in hi. flinht f.. n, th. K.i±ln nf P,.„i™.t Numson, licut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinocs, » 


wl o, in his flight fr^ m the battle of Paniput, 


.v-i Arx X MX town on the right bank of the river Kalee, 47 

^ an A%h.n, who wrth a g g of Almora. Elevation above the 

.1 ««« 798 feet. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, 

right knee, that he was for me deprived of the , t> -n qao m « t-* ooo *Tf i ^ 
i^ofteoiegof teatride. The Uulation of miles. Lat. 29 7, long. 


the town has been returned at 19,776 inhabi- 
tants. It was sacked in 1767 by a detachment 


BIRJOO, in the British district of Kumaon, 


of 26,00(1 Afl5?han cavalry, sent by Ahmed lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a village in 
Bhah Dooraoee, under the command of Jahan the Bhotia subdivision of J uwabir, on the 
Khan, who put many of the inhabitaDts to the route to Hiundes, and 14 miles S. of the 
•word, burned many in their houses, drove off Juwahir Pass. It is situate on the left bank 
erthera into slavery, and slaughtering kine, of the Goree, about a mile below its confluence 
defiled the temples of the Hindoos with the with the Gunkha. Elevation above the sea 
blood of tkoee animals, regarded sacred by 11,314 feet. Lat. 30° 23', long. 80° 12 ^. 
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BIRKOOTE, in the British district of 
Beerbboom, lieu t. gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the line of railway now under construction 
from Burdwan to Rajmahal, 83 miles N. of 
the former. Lat. 24® 24', long. 87” 48'. 

BIBMEE, in the British ^listrict of Ramgur, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the left bank 
of the Barrachur river, 42 miles N.E. of 
Hazareebagh. Lat. 24” 17', long. 86”. 

BIRMSIR. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jessulmeer, distant N.W. from Jessulmeer 
11 miles. Lat. 27” S', long. 70” 63'. 

BIRSILPOOR, in the Raj^t state of 
Jessulmere, a small town on the route from 
Bahawulpoor to Bap, and distant 90 miles 
S.E. of tne former. It has a fort situate on a 
small eminence, rising to the height of about 
twenty feet. The town, situate at the south 
and east faces of the fort, contains 400 houses, 
mauy shops, and eleven wells sixty feet deep, 
but with water so salt as £o be scarcely usable ; 
80 that the inhabitants are generally supplied 
from reservoirs of fresh water on the north- 
west side of the town. A high sandhill, a 
mile south-west, completely commands the 
whole place. On the top of it the emperor 
Humayun is said to have encamped nearly 400 
years ago, but was refused admission into the 
fort. The place is of great antiquity, having 
been built, according to native report, in the 
Becond century of the Christian era. The 
a gt}bjection to the 

rawul of Jessulipere, in 1835 civilly received 
Boileau, a British otuC^r of engineers engaged 
on a mission ita those regio^'®* 
a population of 2,005 persons. 
long. 72” 20'. 

BIRSINGPOOR, in Bundelcund, a town 
on the route by the Kuttra Pass and Rewa, 
from Mirzapoor to Loharganow, 100 miles 
S.W. of Mirzapoor. It belongs to the rajah 
of Punnali. Elevation above the sea 1,064 
feet. Lat. 24“" 48', long. 81” 1', 

BIRSINGPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut. gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the river Rind, 
17 miles S. of the cantonment of Cawnpore. 
Lat. 26” 13', long. 80” 21'. 

BISALA, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, 
a small town on the route from I’okhurn to 
Balmer, and 16 miles N. of the latter. It is 
situate at the base of a rocky ridge of con- 
siderable height, stretching southward for 
about twenty miles. It has a small hill-fort, 
and contains above two hundred houses, sup- 
plied with water from wells, Lat. 26” 65', 
long. 71” 23'. 

BISANUH, in the British district of Ally- 
ghur, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Allyghnr cantonment, and 25 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 27” 29', long. 78” 7'. 

BISARO, in the British district of Allyghnr, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 


the route from Meemt to Muttra^ and 42 miles 
N.E. of the latter. Lat. 28” 1', long. 7r 57'. 

BISAUT, in the native state of Gnrwhal, a 
village on the western declivity of the mountain 
bounding^ the fertile valley of Banal on the 
eastern side. Lat. 30” 50', long. 78” 16'. 

BISENTATJR, in the Peshawur division of 
the Pimjab, a town situated on the route from 
Jhelum to Rawul Pindee, 30 miles N.W. of 
i the town of Jheluin. Lat. 33” 24', long. 

1 78 ” 20 '. 

BISEORA. — See Bissxrah. 

BISHENPORE, in the British district 
Banoooray lieut.-gov. of Ben^, a town on the 
route from Berh^pore to Miduapore, 96 miles 
S.W. of former, 48 N. of latter. It is a large 
town, and has a bazaar, and is situate on the 
ri^t bank of the river Daikisore, 20 miles 
S.E. of the town of Bancoora. Lat. 23” 4', 
long. 87” 21'. 

BISHWUR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N.W. j^m 
Hyderabad 212 miles. Lat. 19” 59', long. 
76” 51'. 

BISKOHTJR, in the British district of Go* 
ruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Gomckpoor to Buraech, 
66 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 27” 19', 
long. 82” 88'. 

BISNATH, in the British district of Bur- 
ning, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right bank of the Brahmapootra, on the route 
from Burning to Lnckimpoor, 70 miles N.E. 
of the former. Lat. 26” 40', long. 93” 10'. 

BISOWLEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Budaon, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, 22 N.W. of Budaon. Lat. 

28 * rj"; 

BTS R A GE, in Bundelcund, a village 

in the native 

from Banda to Jubbuip''>OL 50 miles S. of the 
former, 181 N. of the latter* ^ beautifully 
situate in a wooded gorge, ^ 

ascent commences from the plains " 

cund to the plateau on the suramu 
range styled by Franklin the Pannah 
[Lat. 24” 50', long. 80” 19'. 

I BI8SEE. — A town in the British territory 
;of Nagpote, distant S.E. from Nagpore 42 
miles. Lat. 20” 38', long. 79” 29'. 

BISSEMCUTTACK.— A town in the hiU 
zemindarry of Jeypoor, on the north-east 
frontier of the presidency of Madras, distant 
N. from Ryaguddah 23 miles, Lat. 19” 30' 
long. 83” 35'. 

BISSLY, in the territory of Mysore, a small 
town on the south-west frontier, towards 
Coorg, situate in a pass through the Western 
Ghats, on the route from B%ngaIoor to Mang«a- 
loor, 136 miles W. of former, 60 E. of latter. 
Lat. 12” 46', long. 75” 45'. 

BISSOWER, or BUSAWUR, in the ter- 
rittory of Bhurtpore, a town on the route from 
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Agra to Ajmer, 63 miles W. of f<™er, 165 B. 
of latter. Heber, who csaUs it PeaJiawer, 
describes it as very prettily rituated on the 
side of a little rocky eminence, with a minoiis 
palace on fts summit. There is a bazaar. The 
tranfflit'trade is considerable, especially in 
cottons sent from Malwa and Itajpootana east- 
ward, towards the Jumna. Xiat. 27"* 2', long. 

77" r. 

BISSOWLEE.— See Bleuil 

BISTH JXJUNBER. — See Julihdib 
Doab. 

BISULI, or BISSOWLEE,— A town in 
the north-east of the Punjab, and on one of 
the southern ranges of the Himalaya, situate 
on the river Bavee, which is here about dghty 
wide. There is a large irregularly-built 
r, but the place is chiefly remarkable for 
the huge palace of the laj^, regarded 
Yigne as the finest building of the Hnd in the 
Bast ; " exhibiting in its square turrets, open 
and embattled pirapets, projecting windows, 
Chinese-roofed fialconies, and moat-like tank 
in front,'* a striking likenctss to the great 
baronial mansions which in some parts of 
Europe remain as memorials of the feudal 
ages. Lat. 32*" 83', long. 75" 28*. 

BIS W AH, in the territory of Code, a town 
on the route from Seetapopr to Sekrora, 20 
miles S.£. of the former, 60 N.W. of the 
latter, 45 N. of Lucknow. Lat. 27" 29', long. 
81" 5'. 

BIS W UK, in the British district of Patna, 
lient.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the ronte 
from ^har to Gayah, 20 miles W. of the 
former. Lat. 25" 8 , long. 85" 18'. 

BITHOOR, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, is 
situate on the right bank of the Ganges, 12 
miles N.W. of Cawnpore cantonment. It has 
numerous Hindoo temples, and several ghats 
or flights of^steps, giving access to the sacred 
stream, to which the Brahmins and their fol- 
lowers frequently resort for the purpose of 
ritual ablution. Brahma is particxUarly reve- 
renced here. At the principal ghat, denomi- 
nated Brahmavertta Ghat, he is said to have 
offered an aswamedha on completing the act 
of creation. The pin of his slipper, left behind 
him on the occasion, and now fixed in one of 
the steps of the ghat, is still worshipped there ; 
and on the full moon of Agrahayana (Novem- 
ber-December), a very numerously-attended 
mela or meeting, that mixes piety with profit, 
is annually held at that place. Upon the 
death of Maharajah Bajee Row, in 1851, the 
jaghire, situate close to the town, which had 
been bestowed upon him during pleasure, 
lapsed to the government, and was subjected 
to the general regulations in force in Cawnpore. 
The population of Bithoor is retumcxi at 
13,580. Lat. 26" ST, long. 80" 20'. 

BITTER STREAM. — A torrent rising in 
the Sulieman range, lat. 81* 30', long. 69* 58', 
and flowing through Daman about forty miles, 


loses itself in the sands before reaching the 
Indus. 

BLACK ROCK. — Sfituate a fow miles 
the shore of Arracsn, and to the nozih of Cape 
Ncgrais. Lat. 16" 11', long. 94" Iff. 

BLACKWOOD’S HARBOUR, on the 
coast of Coromandel, mtuate to the north of 
Point Pondy, and sheltered by the Armegon 
ShoaL According to Horsborgh ''between 
the inner edge of the shoal and the coast is a 
n)aoe from three to four miles wide, called 
I Blackwood Harbour, with soundings lour 
and a half foiboms near the dhore, to six or 
seven fothoms contiguous to tiie edge of the 
shoal.” Lat. 14" 1', long. 80" 14'. 

BLIU V A NUGIRI, in the British district 
of South Arcot, presid^y of Madr^ a town 
on the ronte from 'Franqnebar to Vicravandy, 
32 miles N.W. of tiie former. Lat. 11" 28', 
long. 79" 48'. 

BLUE MOUNTAIN. — ^A lofty peak rising 
to the height of 8,000 foet above the level of. 
the sea, a^ forming part of the range of the 
Yonma^nng Mountains. IaL 22" 37', long, 
98" 10'. 

BLUFF POINT. — A bold headland on the 
coast of Amherst one of the districts of the 
Tenasaerim provinoee. Lat 15" 4T, long. 
97" 45'. 

BO AD. — One of the Cuttack mehals, in the 
district of Cuttack, under the political control 
of the government of India. It became sub- 
ject to British supremacy upon the conquest 
of the province in 1804. Its area is 1,877 
square miles, and its population has been esti- 
mated at 61,965 persons. The town is situate 
on the river Mahanuddy, navigable for river 
craft of considerable burthen the sea to 
ibis place, a distanoe of 190 miles. It was 
formerly a more important place than at pre- 
sent; as there are numerous ruined temples ; 
but it is still the residence of a petty rajah 
tribntaxy to the British government, and is 
described as a large fenc^ village. Distant 
from Cuttack, W., 100 miles; Nagpore, B., 
330 ; Calcutta, 8.W., 285. Lat 20" 53', long. 
84" 20'. 

BOANUH^ in the British district of Delhi, 
lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the Western Jumna Canal, 17 miles N.W. of 
Delhi. Lat 28" 48', long. 77" 5'. 

BOBEENA. — ^A town of Bundlecund, in 
the native state of Jhanri, distant S.W. fixun 
Jhansi 18 miles. Lat 25" 15', long. 78" 

BOBILBE.— Bee Dobbill 

BODBGAUM. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or 
domioioDS of the Nizam, distant N.E. from 
Ahme^uggur 50 miles. Lat 19" 20', long. 
75" 80'. 

BODBN. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, distant N.W. from 
Hyderabad 100 miles. Lat 18" 40', long. 
77" 5r. 
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BODWUJBy in the Britidi disirici of Khnn- 
daMh, prandeiM^ of Bombny, n town on the 
■oate firam Anrongahad to Boothnnpoor, 80 
miles K.EL of the fiaarmer. Imi. 20** 5V, long. 
75* ar. 

BODYKAIKEKOOR, in the Briiuih die- 
triel of lfedoi% prandencj of Mndimo, » town 
6S miko W. of 49 miieo S.W. of 

IXndigiiL Ijd.l(rr,loi«. TTSf'. 

BOJtNuMlJS^mthe British district Hoogh^, 
under the fienl-gOT. of Bengnl, a town on the 
route bom Cnlcuttn to Buidwanu It has n 
boeamv nod water may be obtained in abon- 
danoe from a large tank. Distant from Gal- 
eotla^ N.W., 48 miles ; from Burdwan, S.B., 
35. ija. 2r 8', kMig. sris*. 

B06ABXA, in the Brttiah district of Bha- 
gnlpare^ fintt.-gOT. of Bengal, a town on the 
nate from Bnihampoor to Bhagnlpore, 22 
mUeB & of the latte. Let. 24^ A', long. 
88 * SS'. 

BOGOORAH, or BOGBuAB^ within the 
teritey snljeei to the ]ieiit.<gor. of Bengal, a 
district named from ha principal plaoe. It is 
bounded on the north the British districts 
Dimjpore and Rungpore ; on the east 1^ the 
river Kon^ a bnu^ of the Bnlmiapootra^ 
separating it from the British district Mym€9i> 
sing; on the sooth fay iho Britidh di^cts 
If ymennim and Puhna ; on the south-west 
the British district Rijesliaye; and on the 
west fay the British disfrte BSmypore. It lies 
between lat. 24" Sif— 25* 19^, kmg. 88" 45'— 
8 Sr 48^, and has an area of 2^180 sqnaie mike. 
It m travened or skirted by numerons rivers, 
among wfaicli fae mentioned the Konaie, 
thsGoggot, theKuratee% the Jamnna^ and the 
Attiee. Tlie Himate is extremely h^ before 
the rains set in, about the middie of June. 
They oootinne until October, when the cool 
season commences, dnring whi^ warm clothing 
a^d Area at morning a^ evening are indis- 
pensalde to oomfort. Bogoonh is, through- 
ont, a level alluvial tract. Rice is the princi- 
crop ; the sugar-csne is also grown to oon- 
foderahle extent in the north-western quarter 
of the district. Mulberry plantations are 
extensive, and the trees ocmstitnte a great 
ornament of the country, besides yidding the 
food of the silkworm, the prodnoe of which, 
ihougb coarse, is strong and dniable, and fands 
a rmwiy mmket, at remnnerating prices. 
Hemp is cnltivatiri on aoccmit of tlm narcotic 
and intoxicating qualities of its resinous sap. 
Cotton is grown to some extent ; indigo to a 
still greater. The amount of the population 
will be found under the article BsirdAt/. The 
district wm acquired in 1785 by the £ut-Indlia 
Ccmipsny, by virtuf» of the niman or grant 
froin Shah Ahum, of the dewanny of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. 

BOGOORAH, or BOGRAH, in the British 
district of the same name, a town on the route 
from Berbampoor to Jnmalpoor, 129 miles 
jNT.E. of Uie former, and 54 S.W. of the latter. 


It k ritnale on the Kuimttee^ a kige river, 
navigable for cnfr^ during the rainy Meson, of 
the largest rise canployed in inland navigation. 
It has a basaar, lu supplies are abundant ; 
but it k a pil aoe of no importance otherwise 
than as the aeet of the cavil eetaMishment. 
Dktaat N.S. from Oaloutta 247 mike. Let. 
24* SO', long. 89* 22'. 

B06SADALLEE. — A tcrsm in the native 
state of Bhotan, dktenlN.W. from Behar 41 
miles. Lat 28'* 82', kmg. 88* 58'. 

BOGWANGOLA, in the Britkh district 
McKMrahedsbad, lient.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
on the right bmik of the Gengei^ the channel 
of which k here sobjeei to such great and 
sudden chan^ee as eometimes to sweep away 
the towns ntoate on its hanks. From ibis 
oiroumstaaoe, Bogwangola, though a thriving 
fdaee, and a groat mart for grain, with which 
it supplies the neighbouring town of Moor- 
shedab^ has **more the appearanise of an 
! encampment than a town.” It has, however, 

I a pleamng aspect, CMmskting of neat though 
ihnmble cottages, with sides -of matting, and 
I scattered very prettify over a Urge groen 
I common, fenced off from the river by a high 
igrasf^ monnd.” Distance N. from Oakutta 
120 miles. Let. 24" 2^, long. 88" 2^. 

BOHAN DSVI, in the native i^ie of 
Curwhal, a villsgo amidst the mountains near 
the south-western frontier, and between the 
Jnmna and Bhagiratbi, as the Ganges k called 
in the upper part of its course. The village is 
60 caJled firom a temple dedicated to a deity 
named Bohan. Lat. 80" Sff, long. 78" Iff. 

BOHANEBGTTN J, in the district of Ahlad- 
gaoj, territory of Oude, a town 82 miles N. W. 
of AUahaba^ 77 S.W. of Oude. Butter 
estimatee the population at 8,000, of whom a 
third are Muarohnsnu. Lat. 25" 48', long. 
81" 84'. 

BOHAURY, in the British district of 
Broach, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
route from Surat to Baunsda, 86 miles 8.£. of 
the former. Lat. 20" 56', long. 78" 22'. 

BOHELLAH. — A town in Nagpore, distant 
W. fixnn Konkeir 40 miles. Lat. 20" 18', 
long. 81" ff. 

BOHROOPAH, in the British district of 
Cuttack, lien t. -gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route trim Ganjam to Cuttack, five miles S. 
of the latte. Lat. 20" 24', long. 85" 5ff. 

BOILCOONTLA, in the British district of 
Karnool, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route firom Kumool to Ongole, 48 miles S.£. 
of the former. Lat. 15" 24', long. 78" 40'. 

BOIRONEE, in the British district of Gan- 
jam, presidency of Madras, a town situate 
25 miles N.W. of Ganjam. Lat. 19" 35', 
long. 84" 50'. 

BOJAPOMAH. — A town of Eastern India, 
situated in the territory inhabited by the Naga 
tribes, 60 miles N. fre^ Mnneepoor, 81 miles 
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8.E. from Nowgosg. Lat. 25® iO', long. 
98® 50'. 

BOKER, BILUND, or BEYLUN.— A 
river rising in the British district of Mirzapore, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, among the 
mounWns of Gondwana, and about lat. 24® 40', 
long. 88® 20'. It takes a westerly course, and, 
passing from the frontier of the district of 
Mirzapore into that of Allahabad, ftUs into 
the river Tons (south-western), in lat. 26® 2', 
long. 81® 68', after a total length of course of 
about 188 z^es. It is the Belund of the 
surveyor-general's map ; Bailan of Franklin ; 
Belun of Garden, who mentions it as crossed 
in lat. 24® 57', long. 82® 18', by the route from 
Allahabad to Jubbulpoor, by the Kutra Pass. 

BOKERDHUN. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant N.E. from 
Aurungabad 42 miles. Lat. 20® 18', long. 
76® 50C 

BOKOWLI, in territory of Bhurtpore, a 
village on the route from Agra to Mow, 32 
miles 8.W. of former. Indifferent water may 
be had from wells, and supplies may be col- 
lected from the surrounding country. Lat. 
27® 1', long. 77® 86'. 

BOKPYN CREEK. — An inlet of the sea 
on the coast of Mergui, one of the Tenasserim 
provinces. Its mouth is in lat. 11® 17', long. 
98® 60'. 

BOKRAWALI, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of j 
Allygurh to that of Delhi, and five miles N.W. 
of the former, Lat. 27® 66', long, 78® 5'. 

BOKUR. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, distant E. from Nandair 
23 miles. Lat. 19® 12', long. 77® 43'. 

BOLACOLE, in the British district of 
Pubna, lieut-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right bank of the river Konaie, 36 miles E. of 
Pubna. Lat. 24® 6', long. 89® 45'. 

BOLAN PASS, in Beloochistan, on the 
great route i&rom Northern Sinde, by Shikar- 

oor and Dadur, to Kandahar and Ghuznee. 

t is not so much a pass over a lofty range, as 
a continuous succession of ravines and gorges, 
commencing near Dadur, and first winding 
among the subordinate ridges stretching east- 
ward from the Hala chain of mountains, the 
brow of which it finally cross-cuts, and thus 
gives access from the vast plain of Hindostan 
to the elevated and uneven tract extending 
from the Hindoo Koosh to the vicinity of the 
Indian Ocean, Its commencement on the 
eastern side, from the plain of Cutch Gundava, 
is about five miles west of Dadur, and in lat. 
29® 30', long. 67® 35' ; the elevation of the 
entrance being about 800 feet above the level 
of the sea, and that of its outlet at the western 
extremity, 5,793 feet. There is no descent on 
the western ^ide, as the route opens on the 
Dasht-i-Bedowlut, a plain as high as the top 
of the pass. The total length is between fifty- 
four and fifty-five miles ; the average ascent 


ninety feet in the mile. The Bengal column 
of the Army of the Indus in 1889 spent six 
days in marching through the paze, entering it 
on the 16th, and leaving it on the 21st of 
March. Its artillery, including eight-inch 
mortars, twenty-four-pounder howitzers, and 
eighteen-pounder guns, was conveyed without 
any serious difficulty. The eminences bound- 
ing the pass have in general no great height 
alwve it, in most places not exceefUiag 600 feet ; 
but at Beebee Nanee, twenty-six miles from 
the entrance, they jure very lofty. The Bolan 
Pass, though very important in a military point 
of view, as forming the great communication 
between Sinde and Khorasan, is inferior in a 
commercial interest to the Gomul, farther 
north, through whidi the Lohani Afghans, in 
their annual migrations, coodhct the main 
portion of the tnffic between Hindostan on 
the one point, and Afghanistan and Central 
Asia on the other, 'l^e western extremity 
and highest point of the Bolan Pass is in lat. 
29® 66', long. 67® O'. 

BOLAPILLY, in the British district of 
Ouddapah, presidency of Madras, a town 80 
miles N. of Cudda]:^, 61 E. of Kumool. 
Lat. 15® 40', long. 79°. 

BOLARUM, in the territoiy of th > Nizam, 
a military cantonment for the troops in the 
service of that prince, a short distance from 
the city of HyderabaA It is situate on an 
elevated ground of granitic formation, six or 
eight miles in circumference, and having on its 
summit an open plain extending to the east 
of the cantonment. The lines can accommo- 
date two battalions of infantry, a risalah or 
troop of irregular horse, and 250 artillery. 
There is a well-constructed hospital in an 
airy situation, having accommodation for 160 
patients. The gardens produce in abundance 
and excellence th© usual kinds of European 
vegetables, besides the common Indian fruits. 
Mangoes attain great perfection. Grapes, 
pine-apples, and strawberries, also thrive well ; 
and a few peachy have been grown, but not 
of good quality. No rank vegetation is per- 
mitted to spring up in the cantonment ; the 
hedgerows are annually cut down to a certain 
height : the place is consequently open, and 
thus rendered in a great measure free from th© 
sources of noxious exhalations. It is one of 
the healthiest stations in the Deccan, and in- 
valids resort to it from various places. The 
medical school formerly existing in this place 
was abolished in 1847, and a new school of 
medicine substituted at Hyderabad, in which 
are taught anatomy, chemistry, pharmacy, the 
practice of medicine and surgery. On the 
21 st September, 1855, a mutiny broke out in 
one of the cavalry regiments of the Hyderabad 
force, when Brigadier Ck>lin Mackenzie, com- 
manding the Bou^em division of the contingent, 

with hislife. !^levation above the sea 1, 890 feet. 
Distance firom Hyderabad, N., 11 miles; Secun- 
derabad, N., six. L^t. 17® 30', long. 78® 34'. 
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BOLAVY, in the British district of North 
OKoarSy president of Madras, a town on the 
left bai^ of the danly Nnddy, 41 miles N. of 
Honahwar. Lat. 14^ 58', long. 74^ 22'. 

BOLEFOBBA, in the British district of 
Cnttack, Ueut.<^y. of Bengal, a town on the 
left bank of the Mahannddy river, 50 miles £. 
of Cuttack. Lat. 20*^ 24', long. 86** 40'. 

BOLIMA, a town in the native state of 
Kashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, dis- 
tant N. fiW Jhehun 41 miles. Lat. 38° 37', 
long. 73" 88'. 

BOLL GHUE, in the British disirict of 
Pooree, lient.-gov. of Bengal, a town 44 miles 
S.W. ^m Cnttaok, 45 miles N.W. of Jug- 
gernaut. Lat. 20" 10', long. 85" 20'. 

BOLONGO, or BOEONGO ISLAND,— 
The most westerly of a group known by the 
name of the Broken Ishuids, lying at the en- 
trance of the Arracao river. Between this 
island and Middle Bolongo there is good 
anchorage, sheltered from all winds but the 
south. Ilie island is mountainous, woody, 
ragged, and without any appearance of inha- 
bitants or cultivation : its centre is about lat. 
20", long. 93". 

BOMBAY, — ^One of the three British pre- 
mdenciea of India, and so denominated from 
its principal place, the city of that name, 
Ehbclasive of the subordinate territories of -na- 
tive princes, over which the Er.at-India Com- 
pany exercises paramount political sway, and 
of Knde, which, though recently placed under 
the government of Bombay, may properly be 
regarded as a distinct territory, the tracts sub- 
ject to the Bombay presidency form a narrow 
strip, of irregular outline, stretching for a 
consideTable distance from north to south. 
This territory is bounded on the north by the j 
poBsesmons of the Guioowar and by Indore, 
belonging to the &mily of Holkar ; on the 
^ part of the possessions of the Scindia 
frmily, by Indore, by the dominions of the 
Nizam, and by the territories subject to the 
presidency of Msdras ; on the south by the 
Madras territories, by the Portuguese posses- 
sions attached to Goa, and by Mysore ; and on 
the west by the Arabian Sea, the Gulf of 
^rvmbay, and Gnzerat. Its greatest length, in 
a direction nearly from south-east to north- 
west, is about 660 miles ; its greatest breadth, 
from Oolpar, in the dirtrict of Surat, to a 
point near Boorhanpoor, on the Taptee, 240, 
^e area of the country within ^e above 
limits which is directly subject to the British 
government, is 67,945 square miles : if the 
territories ^ministered ny or on behoof of 
native princes, including those <4 Gui- 
cowar, be included, the area will > j ^24,265 
square miles : if Srinde be addbd, tl e entire 
area will be 176,385. In proportion to itp 
area, the Bombay territoiy has the advant^* ^>e 
of an extensive seacoast, reaching from %outh 
to north, from near Yingorla, i^joinlng the 
Goa frontier, in lat. 15" 44', to Cambay, at the 


head of the gulf of the same name, in lat. 
22® 16', a distance of 480 miles ; in addition to 
which,, along the western side of the GuU of 
Cambay, is a seacoast of eighty miles. *11118 
large extent of coast is well supplied with 
havene, including Dewghur, Geriah, Jygurh, 
Eajapur, Ghoul, Bombay, Bassein, Damaun, 
Surat, Broach, and several others of less im- 
portance. None of these, however, with the 
exception of that of Bombay, can he ap- 
proached or quitted with safety during the 
prevalence of the south-west monsoon. A 
continuation of that hold lofty range of moun- 
tains known by the name of Western 
Ghauts, though that name is appropriated 
more peculiariy to the southern part of the 
range, the more northern being called by the 
natives the Siadri Mountains, runs in some 
measure parallel to the coast, and, on an 
average* about forty -hve miles from it. 

The climate at Bombay Island, and gene- 
rally along the coast, is sultry, the average 
temperature of the whole year being about 
80", and the lowest not under 70 . 'The 
greatest heat, however, falls considerably be- 
low that of many other parts of India, and 
seldom exceeds 100°. The quantity of rain is 
for the most part very great ; in one year 
(1 831) it amounted at Bombay to 99.64 inches. 
This, however, is considerably in excess of the 
nsual amount. In 1838 the fell was only 
50.78 inches ; and the result of a series of 
observations, commencing with the former 
year and terminating with the latter, was to 
exhibit various fluctuations between the two 
extremes which have been quoted. In some 
later years, however, the fall seems to have 
been much greater than an average framed 
upon such data, and even considerably beyond 
the highest amount in the above series. A 
statement more reccmtly published gives the 
fall in one year at Mababuleshwar at 248 
inches ; at Rutnagherry, 130 ; and at Tanna, 
106 inches. A statistical memoir, published 
some years ago, gives the average fall of rain 
at Bombay at 80 inches. The zoology of this 
part of India appears to have received but 
little attention. A curious species of mane- 
less lions is found in Guzerat, along the banks 
of the Babunnuttee, near Ahmedabad ; tigers 
and leopards are numerous in various parts, 
and very destructive. There are also wolves, 
hyaenas, jackals, wild swine, wild buffidoes, 
porcupines, the nylgau, monkeys, and other 
quadnimanous animals. Among domestic ani- 
mals the horse formerly held a high place. 
The horses of Kattywar shared the celebrity 
of those of the Deccan, whence the supplies 
for mounting the vast cavalry establishments 
of the native princes were obtained. The ex- 
tinction of the authority of some of those 
princes, together with the decline of others, 
and the establishment of ^neral peace under 
the paramount influence of the British govern- 
ment, have probably I ‘;en the cause of the de- 
clension V ich has t- Ken plMe to the quality 
of the native hor^ ‘i, which are now of an 
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inferior deflcription. The Eest'India Goin> 
pany haTe made various efforts to restore their 
character, especially by the establishment, in 
the year 1827, of a stud at Alligaum ; but the 
experiment having been carried on for some 
years, at great expense, and without any ad- 
vantage, it was ultimately alxiiidoned, and the 
stud establishment abolished. The other do- 
mestic animals to be enumerated are buffaloes, 
camels, kine, swine, and sheep. A series of 
experiments, extending over several years, 
were carried on by government for the im- 
provement of this last description of animal, 
by the introduction of the superior breeds of 
Europe and the Cape ; but with little effect. 
Wool, however, is one of the exports of Bom- 
bay. The staple crops are rice, bajra, jo war, 
barley, gram, kodroo, and some inferior grains. 
Cotton of the indigenous species is extensively 
grown in various parts of the presidency. The 
American varieties have been introduced with 
much advantage, es{>ecia]ly in the collectorate 
of Dharwar and other parts of the Southern 
Maliratta country. The native sugar-cane 
flourishes in some of the collsctorates. In the 
zillah of Boonah the cultivation of the Mauri- 
tius cane has greatly diminished, the cause 
being attributed to the poverty of the Deccan 
soil north of the Krishna. Wheat is producer! 
gencjrally in the northern parts of the presi- 
dency, and is extensively cultivated in the 
provinces of Guzerat, whore it may be seen 
even to the border of the sea. It is stated, 
however, to deterioratr^ during a sea-voyage, 
and to be unsuitable to the English market. 
Coffee flrnirisheB in Belgauin ; hut for its suc- 
cessful culture neither the soil nor climate of 
the Deccan north of that collectorate is well 
fitteil. The other products are chieHy tobacco, 
oil-plants, and indigo. Complete success has 
attended the introduction of the potitto in the 
coUectorates of Poona aiul Kaira. The chief 
markets for the root are Bombay, Poona, 
Dhoolia, Aurungabad, Jaulna, and Hingolee. 
Experiments for the cultivation and prepara- 
tion for the English market, of flax and the 
Syrian tobacco, have proved unsuccessful. 
The mulberry was some time since introduced 
in the elevate<l tract about Poona, with a view 
to the production of silk, but the experiment 
has altogether failed. 

Among the trees found in the Boml>ay terri- 
tories are the teak, bombax, Adansoiiea Dal- 
l>ergia, Suriteiiia febrifuga, acacias of various 
kinds, especially the catechu, the Bassia lati- 
folia or mhowa, bearing a vast profusion of 
flowers, the petals of which, when dried, re- 
semble raisins in appearance and taste, and 
are largely consumed as food as well as for 
distillation, by which process a spirit is ob- 
tained which f^urnishes the most usual intoxi- 
cating beverage of the natives. The impor- 
tance of trees, in so far as they furnish arti- 
cles of food, or timber for the various pur- 
poses to which that article is applied, are 
too obvious to have been overlooked in any 
age, however low its rank in point of inlor- 


maiion. The indirect advantages of those 
beautiful productions of nature have been asoer* 
tained and admitted only at a period compaxa- 
tively modern. Humboldt, and subsequently 
other writers, have shown that trees perform 
important functions in regard to the productive 
powers of the soil and the character of the 
climate, as well in influencing the supply of 
one of the first and most indispensable neces- 
saries of animal existence, — water. In every 
f)Iace where trees have heedlessly been extir- 
pated, the supply of water has been reduced, 
jthe fertility of the soil bas been diminished, 
and the character of the climate has deterio- 
rated. Their preservation is consequently an 
object deserving attention, not only on the 
ground of their direct utility, but as possessing 
perhaps even a stronger claim on account of 
the indirect blessings of which they are the 
instruments. The authorities of India have 
not been insensible to these claims upon their 
notice. In March, 1844, the Court of Direc- 
tors authorized the unappropriated surplus of 
the annual grant of 5,000 rupees to the Agri- 
horticultunu Society of Western India to be 
devoted to the plantation of useful trees in 
different j>art8 of the presidency. In June, 

1845, a scheme was drawn up for carrying 
out the measure under the above sanction, 
and operations were commenced in April, 

1846. A public notice was also issued, in 
which, after assuring the j)eople of the in- 
terest taken by the government in the pro- 
motion of measures tending to their amelio- 
ration and comfort, rules were promulgated 
pointing out the evils arising from the 
scarcity of trees, and encouraging individuals, 
by the offer of rewards and other marks of 
public approl>ation, to plant trees on their owu 
lands. Besides roadside trees and scattered plan- 
tations, the Bombay territory possesses many 
wooded tracts of sufficient magnitude to 
termed forests. The position of the wrt of 
Bombay as a great naval dep6t would natu- 
rally direct attention to such descriptions of 
timber as might be beneficially employed in 
shipbuilding ; and the conservation of the 
forests within the presidency was formerly 
deemed an object of importance, and officers 
were appointed for this duty by the local go- 
vernment, About the year 1824 the conser- 
vator’s establiahment was broken up, probably 
ill consequence of the discontinuance at Bom- 
bay of building line-of- battle ships for the 
Crown. After the lapse of twenty years, how- 
ever, the want of such an institution became 
apparent ; an establiahment for the oonserva- 
tion and management of the forests of the 
Bombay jiresidency was then organized, 

Dr. Gibson, superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens, was in 1847 appointed conservator of 
forests. 

Manufactures, of which there were formerly 
some of importance, have generally yielded to 
the competition of the cheaper fabrics of 
Britain. Surat, long celebrated for its cotton 
goods, now produces scarcely any. Boorhan- 
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poor hAi ftom tbe same oauM lost the silk 
manufacture, wiiidi it fomierly carried on to a 
considerable extent. Paper is made at PooAr. 
ilie manufiictitres of the presidencj may, how- 
erer, be regarded as of mgbt importance in a 
commercial point of iriew, bmng restricted to 
such branches as are intUspensable in each 
locali^^ and cotton and other raw materials 
being flipped for Britain to be manufoctured, 
and sent back for the use of those inhabiting 
th^lace where the article was raised. 

The trade with other parts of India, as well 
as with Great Britain and foreign countries, is 
oonsiderahle. The prindpal artides of export 
are cotton, wool, Ga^mere shawls, opium l^om 
Malwa, ooffee, pepper, ivoiy, and gums. The 
chief imports are pieoe-goo^, thread, twist, 
and yam (of all which the quantities imported 
from Great Britain are very large), metals, raw 
silk from China and the eastward, tea, wine, 
and beer. The value of the forei^ export 
trade of Bombay has more than doubled in the 
last twenty years, and now amounts about 
7,000,0001. sterling. Several sources contri- 
bute to the supply of the mvemment revenue : 
among these the prindpiu are the land assess- 
ment, customs duties, salt-exdse, and opium 
passes or permits for the transit of the drug 
from Malwa to Bombay. The government 
revenue from all sources is returned at about 
four millions and a half sterling. 

Considerable efforts have been made of late 
years by the government to improve the means 
of communication. The principal roads are — 
1. From Bombay over the Bhore Ghaut to 
Poona, and thence diverging in various direc- 
tions, to Sattara, Shol^ore, Ahmednuggur, 
and Narrayengaum. 2. Ae Bombay and Agra 
road, traversing the presidency in a north- 
easterly direction, and affording facilities for 
the exchange of the produce of Berar and the 
northern parts of the Deccan for that of the 
more western districts. 3. The route north- 
ward from Bombay to Surat, Broach, and 
Baroda. 4 , From the port of Vingorla, vid 
Belgaum, to Dharwar, and continued thence 
to Hooblee, one of the great cotton marts of 
the Southern Mahratta oountiy ; beyond which 
it joins the road leading to the port of Coomta, 
in North Canara. In fortheranoe of the com- 
prehensive system of railways which has been 
projected for India, a line was some time since 
commenced from Bombay in a north-easterly 
direction, under the amqiices of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Company. A portion of the 
line has been opened. It proceeds towards 
the Gbauts, wbe^ it croeaes the mountains by 
two separate brandies, one of which is des- 
tined to join the line from Calcutta, and the 
other that from Madras. The former will com- 
municate by a branch line with the cotton dis- 
trict of Berar. A second line is also under 
construction, under the superintendence of the 
Bombay, Bo^oda, and Central India Hallway 
Company. The woiks are at present confined 
to tne section between Surat, Baroda, and 
Abroedabad, but it Is contemplated to extend 


this line southerly to Bombay, and northerly 
to Delhi. Mordee Bay, now inundated by the 
sea, has been pointed out as the most eligible 
site for the tenninus of the railway at Bonibay. 
A project has been accordingly sanctioned for 
recovering this locality from the sea ; and a 
portion of the space reclaimed is to be appro- 
priated for the purposes of the railway. 

The population of the southern part of the 
presidency of Bombay is principally Mahratta, 
and consists generally of cultivators of the soil. 
The branches of the Gbauts, stretching out to 
the eastward from the main range south of the 
town of Sattara, are held by Hamosees, a 
hill-tribe more civilized and subdued than the 
Bheels. They do not extend further south 
than Colapore, or further east than Beejapoor, 
and have no language but that of the Mahrat- 
taa, whom they resemble in dress and manners. 
In the Southern Concan the minority of the 
population is Mahratta ; that tract, and a 
portion of the Ghauts and Deccan to the east 
of it, being the original and peculiar seat of 
the race. The north-eastern portion of the 
Bombay dominions, comprising the greater 
part of the valle^ of the river Taptee, in- 
cluding the extensive basin or valley of Can- 
deish, is partly inhabited by the Bheels, who 
are considered to be an eighth of the whole 
population of that district. Farther west and 
north-we.st, in the collectorates of Broach, 
Ahmedabad, Surat, and Kaira, this aboriginal 
population is found intermingled with some 
other rude tribes, dcTiominated Coolies, Doon- 
jas, Chowdrias, Dooblas, and Koonbies, besides 
Grasias, sunk still lower in barbarism than 
the original race, and Brahminists, Jains, 
Blioras, a peculiar class of Mussulmans ; Mus- 
sulmans of other descriptions, generally de- 
scended from Arabians ; Sindhians, Beloches, 
or Mekranis. In the city of Bombay and its 
vicinity, besides the Brahminists and Mussul- 
mans constituting the bulk of the p>opulation, 
there are Christians of the Romanist, Protest- 
ant, and Armenian persuasions ; a consider- 
able number of Parsees, and some Jews. 

For the superintendence and good govern- 
ment of the ministers of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, in the presidency of 
Bombay, the Crown was empowered, under 
the act of 3 & 4 Wm. 4, o. 85, to constitute 
the bishopric of Bombay, subject to the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the bisnop of Calcutta as 
metropolitan of India. The ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment of this presidency consists of a bishop, 
an archdeacon, who is also a chaplain, seven 
chaplains, inclusive of the archaeaoon, and 
sixteen assistant- chaplains, stationed in various 
parts of the presidency. The ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Bombav extends 
over all places under the control of the 
governor of Bombay and his political a^nts, 
including Catch, Binde, and Aden. I^ere 
are two ministers of the Church of Scotland at 
the presidency, appointed and paid by the 
East-lndia Company under the provisions of 
the act oi Parliament above noticed. Mahratta 
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and CanaroM aro ilia two tangiiagM prevailing 
in ihe south and south-eastem pa^ of the 
presidency ; GnaaraUi in the notihem. Per- 
sian and Oordoo ara employed to some extent 
as the languages of bosmeas and of etiquette. 
Harwari, Portognese, and Aimhic, are also in 
use. The gOTemment is rested in the goremor 
and three oounctliors, styled ** the GUiremor in 
Council of Bomhay,*’ subject, however, to the 
** sujperintendenoe, direction, and control** of 
the Goremor-Geneial of Ind^ in Connoil. Civil 
and criminal jnstioe are both administered in 
the territories sntgect to the government of 
Bombay by ihe courts of the Essi-India Com- 
pany, m addition to the Supreme Courts in| 
which the judges are appointed by the Crown. | 
In the former class the fandaonaries are 
pointed by the local government^ and the law 
administered is embodied in the regulations of 
that government, and the legidatire acts of the 
government of India ; in the latter, the modes 
of procedure aie assimilated to those of the 
courts at Westminster. The jurisdiction of this 
court is, however, limited to the premdenoy 
town, except in regard to Brituh sutyecta 
The most eonvenient mode of oonddering the 
details of area and populatioii will be to follow 
the revenoe division into ooUectorates, which 
are as follows : — 


Popolatian. 


Surat 



491.604 


Broach 

1,3 19 


19i.984 


Admedabsd 

4,sa6 


650,111 


Kaira 

ueflp 


5M.6S1 


KhandeiHh 

9,311 


778,111 


Tannah or Nofth- 





em Concan .... 

3.477 


815,849 


Poonah 

3,393 


666!,8o6 


Ahmednoggar, in- 





eluding the sab- 





collecturate of 





Nassich 

9,931 


993,505 


Sholapore 

4.991 


675,115 


Belgaum 

3.403 


1,015,881 


Dharwar 

3,837 


734,385 


Rutnagheny, or 





South Concan . . 

3d>64 


665,138 


Bombay Island, in- 





eluding Cola^ . 

18 


566,119 


Kolaba Teiritory . . 

318 


38.711 


Sattara 

lO.SSS 


1.005.771 




67.945 


10,081,105 

Sinde: — 





Shikarporc 

0.ISO 


350.401 


Hyderabad 

90,000 


551.811 


Knrrachee 

10,000 


185.558 




51,110 


1,0^,761 

Natioe Statet tcUk- 





in the Bombnjf 





TerrUoriea: — 





Baroda (Guioowar) 

4,399 


315.316 


Khyrpore (Sinde). . 

3,000 


105,008 


Kattywar 

19,850 


1,468,908 


Kolapore 

8,445 


580,000 


SawontWarrse .. 

800 


110,000 


Cutch 

6j6i 


500,516 


Mahratta jaghiie- 





dars 

3,773 


419.815 


Petty States in Qn- 





ccrat 

16,617 






60,630 


4,469.985 


I8s.7lft iM784»s 


beti^ pecnliariy esiled for by the 1 
being prepared to quell and overawe the nsiive 
pirate^ as well as those of Ambia. TM ftnee 
is maintained at an annual ooei ef eboal a 
quarter of a million eterlin|;. SevumI sttsm- 
vesnelsare employed in mamtaining the esmi- 
monthly oommuuicatioii between Bossfavy ssid 
Sues. It may be here stated, however, that 
the East-India Company are about to relhiqniih 
the duty of conveying the mails betwesa Sasa 
and India so soon as ami^iesBeiils CSD 1m 
for its transfer to other hands. 

The militaiy tone of the praddeaty e 
of a regiment of artillmry, oompraang one 
brigade of hone and fonr battahms of feol^ a 
corps of engineers^ three regiraenta of aalive 
light Gaval] 7 , thim regiments of Enrapean 
infentry, twenty-nine regimenta ai native in- 
fentry, and a marine battalion, aflbrdiag an 
aggregate, according to a reodbt paiUamesilafy 
return, of somethii^ more than ^,000 regahur 
troops, lliere arei, besides, a reg imen t ef 
Poona irregular hone, a Gnserat provineiBi 
battalion, theGuxeimt irregular bane, ranifcwh 
Bheel corps, Kolapore Ion^ corpse Bsgpootan 
fidd force, Sawuntwaree loeal eoipai, Be- 
looch battalions (two), the Sciiide imgnlar 
horse (two regimenta), Cnteh irregnlar hone^ 
South^ Mimraita irregular ho^ Botna- 
gherry Bangers, the native veteran battalion; 
and two pdioe oarpe, fomidiuig an aggregate 
of nearly 18,000 men, the whole oooatititting 
a standing force of nearly 52,000. Tbe foreea 
of the Crown at the same period, placed uadsr 
the control of the military anthoritiesin the pre- 
sidency, wmru something above 6,000, makiiig 
a grand total of military force in the Paet 
India Gompany*8 service in this proddesity, 
excludve of 8, HI Madras troops servii^ 
within ity of mon than 59,000 men. The 
educaiioiial inatitutioDS are divided into two 
principal damea; the first comprises all tiie 
vernacular adkooli^ in which danent^ in- 
struction is conveyed through the medium of 
the native languages; the second class embraces 
the Elphinstooe Inditaiion and the various 
schools in whidi the Enrfsh tcugue and the 
literature and sdenoes fif Europe are imparted. 

The wonderful caTo-tempk^ excavMad in 
the rocks at Earli, Elephanta, Bag, £ihn% 
and some other pLmea, indicate, from their 
characteristicB, that Ibnneriy the populatkm 
and rulers of this pari of India were of the 
Buddhist persnasioa. At the coro ine neementy 
however, of the Mnmulman invarion, Bnih- 
miniam appears to have been nnhrannlty 
prevaleiit ; and fihe wealth and flagraait idol- 
atry of the SivaistB of Somnath Bstaa drew 
down upon thsm, in the year 1024, the exter- 
minating attadi of Mahmood of Ghnaii. The 
Concao amars to have first been oouquered 
by the Mamlmans, under Mahomed Sh a h, 
the Bahmany king of the Deocaa, in the year 
1470 ; forty years having been UMi in the 
obstinatdy-iesisted conquest of tliai rugged 
tract, which, alter all, lemained hut imper- 
feotlj snbgiigided. The tract mero to Ihe emi 
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and Boutli-eMty ooniprishig iKe presi^nt colleo- 
tonitet oi Bharwar and Bcdgaom, aod the 
proviiioe of Sattaz^ was pSrt of the Brah* 
minioal realm of Bijajanagar, whose resoiuoes 
in an expedition against tlm king of Beejapoor, 
in the early port of the eixtcsenth centniy, are 
described with more than oriental exaggeration 
by the annalist of the Portngueae. This power 
was in 1565 dsiiroyed by a ocmfederaoy of 
Mussnlman kings of the Beocan ; and the dis- 
tricts of Belganm, Bharwar, Colapore, and 
SatUura^ inoorporated with the dominions of 
Begapoor, the mler of which was one of the 
confederated prinees. The more central part 
of the presidency, comprising the n^ent col< 
lectorates of Ahmednuggur and Poona, was 
first invaded by the Mussulman armies, by the 
command of AlIa-ood-Been Kbiljy, the Patan 
monarch of Belhi, about ihe year 1308 ; and 
its conquest appears to have been completed 
in 1318, bis immediate successor Mobarik 
Khihy. The general revolt of the Deccan 
against Mabom^ Togbluk occurred in 1350, 
a^ towards the close of the following century 
(1490), upcm the extinction of the Babmany 
dynasty, this tract was formed into a Mussul- 
man state, nnder the denomination of Ahmed- 
nt^pgur, by Ahmed, the founder of the Nizam 
Shahi dynasty. Gandeish, in the valley of the 
Thpiee, appears to have been first reduced 
under the sway ol the Mussulmans by Alla- 
ood'Been, about the oommencement of the 
fourteenth century, and, after various vicis- 
ritndes and struggles, formed into an inde* 
pendent state by Malik Baja. The remainder 
of the t e nr i toay of the East-India Company 
under this presidency, or that portion lying 
about the Gulf of Cambay, formed part of the 
ancoent kingdom of Guzerat, which, invaded, 
overrun, a^ immediately relinquished by 
Mahmood of Ghuxni in the early part of the 
rieventh centuTy, was conquered, in 1297, by 
the troops of Alia-ood>Beeu, of Delhi. Subse- 
quently to the general revolt of the Beocan, 
it becsine the scene of anarchy and bloodshed, 
until 1391, when it was formed into an mde> 
pendent Mussnlman state by Muzuffur Khan, 
a Bmpoot converted to Islam. The islands of 
Bombay and Salsette farmed part at the domi- 
nions of Guzerat in 1429, and though tempo- 
rarily lost, were recovered and retained to the 
time ol the arrival of the Pariuguese in India 
at the dose of the fifteenth century. The 
Portuguese appear to have commeuc^ their 
commercial and warlike operatioDS on the 
coast ol this presideiity about 1508. Bin 
seems to have been their earliest permanent 
settlement^ and there, by leave of the native 
sovereigii, they bttQt a fimtory, which wu for- 
tified M 1534. Bombay was first virited hy 
the Portngnese in 150^, when tiiey took a 
Maasuhnan ship ; and it appesrs to have aoon 
become one of their permanent poaaemioiis, aa 
in 1531 the Portuguese expedition destined 
against Goa rendesroiiMd thereat, la 1534, 
Bahadur Shah, king of Ouxerat, ceded the 
aland of Basscin to the Portuguese in per- 


petuity. The first British establishment within 
the limits of this presidency was made at Surat 
in 1601. In the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, the territories now subject to the 
presidency of Bombay were, in a great measure, 
reunited to the resdm of Delhi, by the power of 
Akbar ; but the resumption was not completed 
until 1637, under the reign of Shah Jehan. 
The East-lndia Company in the mean time 
msbed its oommerctal concerns in western 
!ndia ; its affirirs being under the management 
of a governor and council residing at Surat, 
and whose jurisdiction was styled “ the 
Presidency of Surat.” In 1661, the island of 
Bombay was by the crown of Portugal ceded 
to the crown of England, aa part of the portion 
of the infanta Cayenne of Portugal on her 
marriage with Charles II. The Portuguese 
local authorities, however, for some time evaded 
the transfer, and at length but partially com- 
plied ; and Charles, either from vexation or 
some worthier motive, in 1669 granted the 
island to the East-India Company : but the 
Portuguese, who continued to retain the islands 
of Salsette and Karanja, long pursued a course 
of annoyance and hostility highly prejudicial 
to the British settlement. In 1676, the 
English crown granted to the East-India 
Company authority to establish a mint at Bom- 
bay, and, notwithstanding many adverse cir- 
curostances, the prosperity of this settlement 
was rapidly on the increase. In 1683, Bombay 
was declar^ by the Court of Directors the seat of 
the prerideucy, and also their principal station 
in the East Indies. In the same year Captain 
Keigwin, the commander of the East-India 
Company ’s mill taiy'foroes in the island, revolted, 
and repudiating the local authority of the East- 
India Company, proclaimed that of the Crown. 
The state of the settlement at this time bore 
testimony to the great efforts made for its 
improvement by the East-lndla Company, 
during the short time which had elaps^ 
since its acquisition. They **had expended 
the large sum of 300,000L on fortifications 
and improvements ; had constructed an ex- 
cellent harbour, to become the resort of 
English trade. The garrison of Bombay con- 
sist of 505 men, and the island was sup- 
ported by its own revenne. ” N ext year arrived 
the mandate of the Crown, that the island 
should be forthwith restored to the Compaoy, 
w)Sb accordingly resumed possession ; but the 
precarious state of their afiGurs and the strength 
of the mutineen caused an unoonditional par- 
don to be granted. The intended change was 
now, in 1685, carried into effect, and the seat 
of the preridential government transferred 
from Burat to Bombay. In the succeeding year, 
the president was declared* Governor-General 
of India, and the establishment at Surat re- 
duoed to an agency. The ambition of the 
soyereignB of D^i nad overthrown the Mus- 
sulman kingdoms of the Beocan, which bad 
been the bmwarks of their fiaith against the 
Brahminists in that part of India ; and the 
tyranny and intolerance of Aurungzebe ex- 
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cited a spirit of resistance and retaliation 
among the Mahratta Brahminiats, which, 
fomented and directed by their notorious 
leader Seyajee, ultimately overthrew the Mas- 
snlman sway, and in its place established the 
various Mahratta powers that have in turn 
succambed beneath British supremacy. During 
this struggle, from the middle to the close of 
the seventeenth century, the hlahrattas ex- 
tended their dominion over nearly the whole 
of the tract governed by the presidency of 
Bombay ; and the managers on behalf of the 
East-lndia Company having the sagacity to 
foresee the probability of the ultimate success 
f)f the Mahrattas, on being more immediately 
exposed to their hostility, adopted the perilous 
policy of forming treaties with Sevajee and 
bis successor ; thus incurring the enmity of 
Aurungzebe, whose forces in 1688 invaded the 
island of Bombay, and besieged the town, but 
soon after withdrew, on the pajnnent of a sum 
of money. The East-lndia Company became, 
likewise, frequently embroiled with that 
monarch, in consequence of the outrages of 
English pirates, who took several ships be- 
longing to his subjects. The extension of the 
dominions of the East-lndia Company on this 
side of India was long very alow, being almost 
confined to Banooote and Fort Victoria, ac- 
quired in 1756 from the Mahrattas in exchange 
for Gheriah, to the island of Bombay and the 
factories of Surat, Broach, and Ahraedabad, 
until 1774, when the British authorities, taking 
advantage of disputes among the Mahrattas, 
captured the islands of Salsette and Karanja, 
having stormed the fort ol Tanna, the main 
defence of the former island. Both were for- 
mally ceded to the British by the treaty con- 
cluded on the 6th March, 1775, with Ragoba, 
who was recognised by the Bombay govern- 
ment as Peishwa. In virtue of this treaty, 
Ragoba had been supported with a force of 
1,500 men of all arms, including 450 Europeans, 
and at Arass a battle was fought, the result 
of which, though little decisive, inclined to 
the British. The supreme government disap 
proved of the treaty and connection with 
Ragoba, and deputed their agent to Poona to 
treat with the ministerial party without the 
inteiwention of the Bombay government. The 
treaty of Poorunder, concluded on the Ist 
March, 1776, was the result. Ragoba was now 
left to his fate. Peace was concluded with his 
enemies, the ministers at Poona conducting 
the regency during the minority of Maderow 
Narrain, the iMant Peishwa, who was a 
posthumous sou of Narrain Kao, one of the 
nephews of Ragoba. By this treaty the British 
obtained possession of the pergunnah and 
city of Broach. In 1777, war with France 
impending, a ship belong!^ to that nation put 
into Chom, a port of the Cancan, about thirty 
miles south of Bombay, and in the territory of 
the Mahrattas, whose views appeared so un- 
equivocally hostile to the Bntish, that the 
supreme government determined on reinstating 
R^oba in power, and vigorously prosecuting 


the war against bis rivals, the party at Poona 
opposied to the British interests. In 1779, a force 
consisting of 3,900 men, destined to act against 
Poona, was despatch^ from Bombay. It 
entered the Deccan through the Bhore Ghat, 
aud advanced to Tullygaon, within eighteen 
miles of Poona. There being encountered, 
harassed, and nearly surrounded by a Mahratta 
force reputed to consist of 50,000 men, the 
British army became panic-struck, destroyed 
the greater part of their stores, threw the heavy 
guns into a tank, and took to flight, closely 
urged by their active enemies. The managers 
of this wretched expedition concluded at War- 
gaum, about ten miles above the Bhore Ghat, a 
convention, by which, as the price of the re- 
lease of the forces from their hopeless position, 
Salsette, the adjacent islands, and some other 
places, were to be ceded to the Mahrattas. 
These concessions were disavowed by the 
governor of Bombay, and a force, consisting of 
six battalions of infontry, a proportionate 
detail of artillery, and some cavalry, which 
had been despatched by the Bengal govern- 
ment, and placed under the command of 
Colonel Goddard, continued its course from 
the vicinity of the Jumna across Northern 
Hindostan to Surat. In the commencement 
of the year 1780, Colonel Goddard took Dubhoy 
and Ahmedabad, while other portions of the 
British force made a 4 ?quisition 8 in the Concan. 
In the close ol the same year, Bassein was 
taken by Goddard in person. That officer, in 
1781, advanced on the road to Poona to the 
foot of the Bhore Ghat; but the movement 
appears to have been merely with a view to 
intimidation, and, being vigorously attacked 
by the Mahrattas, he mi^e a disastrous retreat 
to Panwell, the port at which troops were 
generally embarked for Bombay. Both parties 
being tired of those harassing and indecisive 
operations, a treaty was, in 1782, concluded at 
Salby, on terms somewhat humiliating to the 
British government, which engaged to abandon 
the interests of Ragoba, and surrendered 
Bassein and the acquisitions in Guzerat, with 
the exception of Broach, which was subse- 
quently m^ide over to the Mahratta chief 
Scindia. On the death of the nawaub of Surat, 
in 1799, the British authorities at Bombay 
obtained from Govind Rao Guicowar a grant 
of the town of Surat and the adjacent territory 
belonging to it, guaranteeing to the family a 
competent pension for the relinquishment of 
their claim. At the same time a British sub- 
sidiary force was formed for the support of the 
Guicowar, whose authority was established 
against his opponents, after a few smart actions. 
In 1790, a treaty of offensive and defensive 
allianoe against Tippoo Sultan had been con- 
cluded between the English government, the 
Peishwa, and the Nizam ; and the Peishwa 
was also a party to the treaty of peace con- 
cluded with Tippoo in 1792. In 1795, the 
young Peishwa, Maderow Narrain, died. To 
secure a continuance of his own power, Nana 
Fumavese (one of the Mahratta ipinisters) 
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endeaToured to exclude the legitimate heir, 
Bajee Eao, the eon of Bagoba. But Nana's 
views were frustrated by ^india, who arrived 
at Poona with a large force, and placed Bajee 
Bao upon the vacant throne. Scindia’s in- 
fluence became paramount at Poona, and he 
soon annihilated the independence of the 
Peishwa’s government. In 1802, a contest 
took place between Scindia and Holkar. The 
Peishwa joined the former, whose army sus- 
tained a siraal defeat near Poona, on the 25th 
October, ^e Peishwa fled to Baasein, having 
previously intimated to the British resident at 
his court his desire to enter into a defensive 
alliance with the Company on the basis of that 
of Hyderabad, and his resuliness to cede terri- 
tory for the maintenance of a subsidiary force. 
These overtures were favourably received by 
Lord Wellesl^, and after a short negotiation 
a treaty was concluded at Bassein, by which 
the Peishwa engaged to receive, and the East- 
India Company to furnish, ** a permanent sub* 
sidiary force of not less then six thousand 
regular native infantry, with the usual pro- 
portion of field-pieces and European artillery- 
men attached, and with the proper equipment 
of warlike stores and ammunition," to be 
stationed in perpetuity in his highness’s domi- 
nions. The charge for maintaining this force 
was estimated at 25,00,000 rupees, or 250,000(?. 
annually. To meet possible deficiencies, an 
additional annual sum of 100,000 rupees was 
allowed, the whole charge being defrayed by 
ceding to the British lands estimated to yield 
a revenue to that amount. ** The conclusion 
of this treaty is to be regarded as an important 
step in the extension of the salutary influence 
of the British government in India." By a 
supplemental article, it was agreed that a 
native cavalry regiment should be added to the 
subsidiary force, and that the province of 
Bundelcund, belonging to the Peishwa, should 
be made over to the British, in lieu of the 
southern districts of bis dominions which had 
been ceded by the treaty of Bassein. In 1803, 
certain districts were ceded by Scindia, under 
the treaty of Seiji Anjengaum, to the allies 
engaged m the war against him ; and by the 
partition treaty of Poona^ a portion of the 
cession, comprehending the fort and territory 
of Broach, was assigned to the British. By 
the treaty of Baroda, in 1805, explaining, con- 
firming, and consolidating former treaties, the 
Guicowar ceded to the British various^listricts 
now forming constituent parts of the ooUec- 
torates of Ahmedabad and Kaira. In 1812, 
the island and harbour of Mai wan, or Sindi- 
droog, were obtained by treaty from the rajah 
of Kolapore, and in the same year the fort of 
Vingorla, and that of Gunaramo Tembe, with 
their respective ports, were similarly obtained 
from the n^ab of Sawuntwarree. In 1815, 
the mnrder at Punderpoor of Gungadhur 
Shastree, the Guico war’s minister and envoy, 
who had repaired thither under the sanction 
and protection of the British government, and 
with the view of forwarding some political 


objects entertained by it» was a prominent 
indication of the hostile intentious of Bajee 
Rao, the Pdshu^ whoa6 minister, Trim- 
bukjee, the atrocity was perpetrated. On this 
supervened, in 1817, the general confederacy 
of the Mahratta rtates against British supre- 
macy, and the Peishwa entering into it, was in 
the same year defeated in the engagement at 
Kirkee, and in 1818 at Ashti^ He was sub- 
sequently deposed and pension^ by the East- 
India Company, and tne greater part of his 
dominions incorporated with the presidency of 
Bombay. The territory acquired on that event 
comprises the present coUe^rates of Tannah 
and Kntnagheny, Poona^ Gandeiah, Dharwar, 
Belgaum, &itara, and the southern jagheers, 
containing ooUectivflly an area of 47,214 square 
miles. A portion of this territory, lying 
within the general line of the territory of the 
Nixam, was conveyed to that prince in ex- 
change for his acquisitions under the treaty of 
Seiji Anjengaum and the partition treaty of 
Poona. These were rituatea on the right hank 
of the river_Seena, and in the district of Ahmed- 
nuggnr, and being transferred to the Company, 
formed another addition to the Bombay presi- 
dency. 

BOMBAY. — ^The principid place of the pre- 
sidency of the same name, island on which 
the city is situate, extends from north-east to 
south-west eight miles, with an average breadth 
of three, and landlocks the harbour lying be- 
tween it and tbe mainland, protecting it from 
the violence of the Arabian S^. To the south, 
this natural seaward bulwark is continued and 
strengthened by a couple of rocky islets. The 
more northern, which is joined to the island of 
Bombay by a causeway overflowed at high 
water, is called Old Woman’s Island ; the 
other, or more southern, is called Colaba, or 
Lighthouse Island ; and this is united to Old 
Woman’s Island by a causeway overflowed at 
high water spring tidesi, as the latter island is 
connected with Bombay. Thus the three 
islands, linked by causeways, form a con- 
tinuous breakwater, extending from north- 
east to south-west a distance of nearly ten 
miles. Bombay is likewise connected with 
the large island to the northward, called Sal- 
sette, Ity a causeway and arched stone bridge 
from Mahim to Bandors> more recently con- 
structed by government, aided by a munificent 
contribution firom Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebboy, a 
Parsee merchant of immense wealth, but of 
far greater liberality ; the latter of which, 
indeed, appears almost boundless. Bombay 
owes him so much, that it would be almost 
criminal to pass over bis name in any account 
of that settlement. His case affords an illus- 
tration of the value and utility of honorary 
distinctions. Wealth he needed not ; but the 
honour of knighthood, conferred on him by 
the British soverei^, was an evidence to 
himself and to all his fcllow-citizens, that his 
public spirit was neither overlooked nor disre- 
garded. The honour could not fail to be the 
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more gratifjinff, from the &ct that he was the 
first native of India who over received it. On 
approaching Bombay from the seaward, the 
view is very beaatifril ; the badkgroond in the 
distance beyond the harbour being formed by 
the range of Western Ghauts, and exhibiting 
the boldest, most picturesque, and varying 
outlines imaginable. Bombay ''is formed by 
two ranges of rock of unequal lengths, running 
parallel to each other on opposite ndes of the 
island ; and these ranges are united at their 
extremities by hills of sandstone, which are 
only a few feet above the level of the sea. 
The interior of the island was formerly liable 
to be overflowed by the sea, which is now pre- 
vented by substantial works and embankments. 
Tbe lower parts of the island are, however, 
still subject to the influence of the heavy rains, 
which in their season reduce them to a swamp ; 
BO that, during the continuance of the lainy 
monsoon, the houses are separated fn>m each 
other by water, sometimes for several months. 
Bombay Island in coming from seaward ap- 
pears very low, excepting Malabar Hill, which 
18 of middling height, having a regular oblong 
appearance sloping a little towards the sea, and 
is covered with trees. Among these some 
white buildings are interspersed, with a signal- 
post and flagstaff at the point near Maxagon 
Hill, which is situated to tbe northward of 
Bombay town, and is of middling height, not 
easily known until well up the harbour. Parell 
Hill, farther northward, is a round mount, 
having on it a flagstaff ; but this and an oblong 
hill near it, covered with trees, are not j^r- 
ceived until fiur up the harbour. Suree Fort 
is on a point of land near these hills." The 
area of tbe island is estimated at eighteen and 
a quarter square miles. The harbour is pro- 
bably as large an expanse of water as is found 
anywhere landlocked ; and its area may be 
estimated with tolerable safety at about fifty 
square miles, or if the shallow bight running 
towards the north of Salsette be included, at 
al)out eighty. On its east side this noble sheet 
of water is rendered pieturesque by the islands 
Karanga, Elephanta, and Berwedi, called by 
British sailors Butcher Island. The light- 
house is situate at the soothem extremity of 
Colaba island: itslBitem is 150 feet al^ve 
the level of the ? There are six or seven 
fathoms water ^ tlM Mrance of the harbour, 
and the tide riiliiniflofeiitly for the supply of 
wet docks whiolfliiye been constructed at the 
pier or causewey wiiuieotlttg Colaba with Old 
Woman’s Islaod, Tbegreatest height which the 
tiderosein 1 8S2 waaesventeso fi$eteleven inches. 
Several excellent liiie-of-bettle sbipe have been 
built here. IndepeiidenUv of its advantageous 
position with leipoet to Uw rest of India, as 
well as to Peffbt% Arabia^ Africa, and more 
remotely Earo|i4 jibe ffretl excsUence of the 
harbour of Bomhejl^ end Us fseiiities for ship- 
building, as well es for commerce, give it a 
superiority over any other in India. An au- 
thority intimately acquainted with the sutvject 
bus testifies:— In Bombay alone two ships 


of the line, or one ship and two frigates, can 
be produced to the Britisli navy every eighteen 
months. The docks of Bombay are oapaUe of 
containing ships of any force. Situated aa 
Bombay between the fo r ee te of Malabarand 
Guxerat^ she reoeivee snppUes of timber with 
every wind that blows. Flaz cl good quality 
is aim the produce of our territones in India. 
It is calculated that every ship in the navy of 
Great Britain is renewed every twelve years. 
It is well known that teak wood-built ships last 
fifty years and upwards. Many ships Bombay- 
bniit, after running fourteen or fifteen years, 
have been bought into the navy, and were con- 
sidered as strong as ever. The Sir Edward 
Hvghcs performed eight voyages as an India- 
man l>efore she was parohamd for the navy.'* 

I The WelletUy, a seventy-four gun ship, the fire 
of which in 1839 destroyed the defences of 
Kurmchee, and which was in other instances 
instmmenUl in gaining important successes 
in India, wss built at Bombay. More recently 
the Meeanee, of eighty guns, and the brigs 
Jumna and Nei'budda, have l^n built at this 
port for her majesty’s government. 

It hss been remark^, that " the advantages 
of Bombay consist in its commercial site, im- 
portance, and resources, its unequalled harbour 
and means of naval accommodation, and its 
situation on tbe western coast, considered rela- 
tively to Europe and to the Poona Mahrattaa." 
The old town or fort is situate on the southern 
extremity of the island, towards Old Woman’s 
Island, and is about two miles in circuit, 
strongly fortified, " battery above battery com- 
pletely commanding the harbour." On the 
land side it was formerly incapable of being 
defended against an attack made by regular 
approaches, as a bombardment of a few hours 
must have fired the whole town ; the houses 
being arranged closely together, generally built 
of wood, and lofty ; and in such a confiagration 
tbe magazines must have inevitably exploded. 
The formation of an extensive esplanade, and 
some other precautionaiy measures, have, how- 
ever, of late years greatly added to the security 
of tbe place. Still more recently, the increase 
of tbe calibre of the guns employed has com- 
pleted the means of defence, rendenng them 
adequate to an eflectual resistance of an attack 
likely to be made from any quarter. In the 
old town or fort the streets sre very narrow ; 
but great improvements have been lately made, 
and more are contemplated. New streets are 
projected ; a better system of drainage bas 
been intr^uced, and a plan devised for se- 
curing to tbe town an ample supply of whole- 
some water. Among the remarkable buildings 
is tbe Government House, extending along one 
side of a square planted with trees : it bas a 
fine colonnade, and contains the government 
offices, a saloon, and librsfy. There is a large 
and handsome church within the fort, and a 
Presbyterian place of worship ; and a church 
has been recently built ou the iriand of CSolaba, 
where there are cousiderable cantonments. 
About a mile north-west of the fort is the 
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Black Town, the situation of which is so low 
that duriiiff the monsoon rains it is in many 
places flooded, and the communication between 
the houses cut off. Few Europeans inhabit 
either of those towns, their residences being for 
the most part disjiersed over the island. Besides 
the Govei iiment House within the fort, there 
are two other government residences in the 
island ; one at Farell, six miles north of the 
fort, and anotlier at Malabar Point. 

Ijike most Eastern xowns, Bombay has suf- 
fered severely from the casualty of fire. A 
very destructive conflagration took place in 
October, 1845, comn»encing in the shop of a 
manufacturer of fireworks. Upwards of 190 
houses were destroyed, and the loss of property 
was estimated at seven lacs of rupees (about 
70,000/.). The extent of the conflagration 
and loss would doubtless have been much 
greater, but for the exertions of one of the 
magistrates, Mr. Edward Danvers, in super- 
intending and directing, amidst much personal 
danger, the force at his disposxil while engaged 
in attempts to stop the progress of the flames. 
Tlie men employed in this duty were obtained 
by draiights from one of her majesty’s regi- 
ments, from the n>arine battalion, and from 
various ships lying in the harhouj-. Some of 
the seamen distinguished themselves by one of 
those acts of cool and deliberate daring, in 
utter disregard of apparently impending death, 
which seem almost ordinary events to the 
hardy sons of the ocean. During the confla- 
gration information wa.s given to the police, 
that on the lower floor of a house, the upper 
part of which was on tire, there were deposited 
a number of barrels of gunpowder. A party 
of sailors immediately volunteered to remove 
them, and actually brought out the entire 
quantity, amounting to several thousand 
pounds weight, while fragmenta of burning 
materials were falling around them, 

Bombay is the seat of a Supreme Court of 
justice, constituted under letters patent from 
the (hown, under powers granted by act of 
Parliament, and consisting of .a chief justice 
and one puisne judge ; from whose decision an 
appeal, subject to certain limitations and con- 
ditions, lies to the Queen in Council. The 
owers of this court aic very extensive, em- 
racing not only the civil and criminal juris- 
diction exercised by the judges at home, whe- 
ther in their courts at Westmioster or on cir- j 
cuit, but also the functions nf the courts of' 
equify, the ecclesiastical and admiralty courts, 
and the adjudication of cases of insolvency. 
Such is the present constitution, and such 
the powders of the Supreme Court ; but the act 
16 & 17 Viet. c. 95, recently passed, appears to 
contemplate some changes in the juuicial insti- 
tutions of India, the nature of which cannot of 
course be anticipated. The chief court of the 
Company is termed the Sudder Adawiut ; its 
functions are to hear appeals from the district 
courts throughout the presidency, and to exer- 
cise a general supervision over those courts. 
Among the public establishments at Bombay 


may be enumerated the Chamber of Com- 
merce ; the Bank of Bombay ; the Oriental 
Bank, of which the chief Indian branch is 
here situate, the head office being in London ; 
a branch of the Agra and United Service 
Bank ; the government Savings Bank ; several 
insurance companies ; the Bombay Steam IS a- 
vigation Company ; the Bombay branch of ihe 
Royal Asiatic Society ; the native general 
library ; the Bombay (^ographical ^ciety ; 
the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay ; 
the Agri-horticultural Society of Western India, 
and the Bombay Diocesan Library. There are 
also various associations for the promotion of 
benevolent and religious objects. Am usements, 
especially those of a national character, are 
much encouraged by Europeans; and theclimate 
has not prevented the formation of clubs for 
the practice of the Scottish game of golf and 
the English one of cricket. A Yacht Club 
also furnishes opportunity for the indulgence 
of the nautical taste so prevalent at home. 
The Elphinstone Institution has already been 
referred to in the notice of the educational esta- 
blishments given under the article “ Bombay 
presidency.** 

The population is composed of various ele- 
I ments. According to a census of the islands 
of Bombay and Colaba, taken on the 1st Mjiy, 
1849, the numbers of the various castes, in- 
cluding the military and the floating population 
of the harbour, were as under : — 


Jains, Lingaehs, or Boodhists . 1,902 

Brahmins 6,936 

Hindoos of other castes 289,995 

Mussulmans 1 2^1, 155 

Parsecs. 114,698 

Jews 1,132 

Native Christians 7,456 

Indo-Britons 1,333 

1 n do- Portuguese 6,417 

Pure European 5,088 

Seedee, Negro, Afjicaii 889 

Other cjistes 7,118 


Total 566,119 


The pursuits and occupations of the people 
are of course various, and, as in all other great 
cities, there is a proportion whose avocations 
will not sustain minute inquiry without damage 
to their reputation. In 1843 an extensive and 
most extraordinary system of plunder was dis- 
covere<l, and some of those concerned in it 
brought to justice. This scheme was organized 
with all the precision that might be looked for 
in a plan for prosecuting any l.awful object 
devised and conducted by men habituated to 
business and well acquainted with its details. 
The number of persons engaged in it amounted 
to two or three hundred, and its operations had 
been carried on without interruption, and down 
to a very late period before the discovery, 
without suspicion on the part of the superior 
olfficers of government, for upwards of thirty 
I years. The chief scene of plunder was the 
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harbour, where the goods were unlawfully but 
quietly transferred from one boat to another, 
then landed in the ordinary way, with as much 
coolness as though they had been le^lly ac- 
quired, conveyed in open day from the shore 
to the godowns or warehouses of persons of 
apparent substance and credit, Mid there 
brought to sale without any attempt at con- 
cealment. This traffic constituted the prin- 
cipal business of the gang, who, however, it 
was believed, occasipnsdly varied it by suggest- 
ing and encouraging piracies, though they did 
not actively engage in them, and by partici- 
pating in the profits of robberies and burgla- 
ries contoitted in the town. It was feared, 
indeed, that crimes of deeper tinge than those 
against property might be charged upon the 
gang, Tliough this herd of plunderers con- 
tinued to exercise their craft for nearly a third 
of a oentuiy without drawing upon themselves 
the notice of the government, their existence 
and occupations were known to many not asso- 
ciated with them, but whose silence was secured 
by that powerful spring of conduct in India, 
respect for caste, or by a resort to intimidation. 
These men were indeed said to be more dreaded | 
by those who knew them and their pursuits 
than was the power of the government. The 
staff of the association was perfect and well 
organized. It had a chief director, superin- 
tendents under him, a cashier, and a numerous 
body of inferior officers afloat and ashore. A 
regular set of books were kept with the most 
scrupulous accuracy, and the division of profits 
wa n made with the strictest nicety. Such a 
body, united for such purposes, could scarcely 
in these days exist in any part of Europe for 
any long period ; and it may be regarded as 
pretty certain, that thOi=!e who exercise the 
proftjssion of plunder in that quarter of the 
globe do not conduct their business or appor- 
tion their unlawful gains with the precision 
which marked the proceedings of this body of 
marauders. Its existence affords a curious 
illustration of the peculiar nature of Indian 
society as compared with that found at home. 
The temperature is moderate in proportion to 
the latitude, being diminished by the sea- 
breezes. The climate was formerly considered 
very unlieaithy ; but it has of late years greatly 
improved, the proportion of deaths to the 
population in ordinary seasons now closely 
approximating to that of London. Bombay 
is distant from Calcutta, W., 1,040 miles ; 
firom Madras, N.W., 645 ; from Delhi, S.W., 
730 ; from Hyderabad, N.W., 390 ; from 
Ahmedabad, S., 285 ; from Poona, N.W., 75. 
Lat. 18“ 57', long. 72“ 52^. 

BOMBRA. — A raj in the country superin- 
tended by the political agent for the south- 
west frontier of Bengal. It is bounded on the 
north by Bonie, on the south by Bheracole 
and Paliera, on tha east by Keunjur, and on 
the west i)y Suxiiliulpore. It extends from 
lat. 21® 11' to 21® 88', and from long. 84® 11' to 
85® 11' j is sixty ’‘our nnle° in length from east 
T 


to west, and thirty in breadth. Tlio area ia 
1,244 square miles. Tlic value of the raj has 
been estimated at 10,000 ru]M3i*8 per annum. 
The tribute is nominally 340 rupees ; but it is 
diminished by 300 rupees allowed in conse- 

a uence of the Raepore road passing through 
le estate. The people, estimated at about 
66,000, are said to be savages, and their ruler 
to he no better 

BOMEEGUTEH, in the British district of 
Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, a town five 
miles W. of the route from Coomta to Dhar- 
war, 24 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 15® 6', 
long. 75® 8'. 

BOMINI, in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route by the Kutra Pass, from Allahabad 
to Rewa, and 34 miles S.E. of the former city. 
Lat. 25® 9', long. 82® 16'. 

BOMOREE, in Bundlecund, in the raj or 
principality of Oorcha or Tehree, a town on 
the route from Agra to Saugor, 180 miles S.E. 
of former, 93 N.W. of latter. It is situate on 
a rising ground, and is a rather pleasant place, 
the streets being wide and clean. Here is an 
extensive jhU or mere, formed by a vast arti- 
ficial mound, constructed across the extremity 
of a valley, receiving the water of a stream. 
It is a noble sheet of water, about four miles 
long and two wide, deep and clear, abounding 
with fish, and very extcriHively available for the 
purposes of irrigation. On a rocky ridge over- 
looking the lake is the ruined palace of the 
rajah who made it. Lat. 25® 8', long. 79® 10'. 

BOMUNPILLEE.^-A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant N.E. from 
Hyderabad 150 miles. Lat. 18® 20', long. 
80® 34'. 

BONDSDORA. ™ A river rising in lat. 
l9® 39', long. 88® 27', in the native state of CaJa- 
handy, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
and discharging itself into the Bay of Bengal 
in lat. 18® 21', hmg. 84° 12'. 

BONHAT, in the British district of Beer- 
bhoom, lieut.-gov. of liengal, a town on the 
route of the railroad from Burdwan to Raj- 
mahal, 60 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 24® 10', 
long. 87® 47'. 

BONICUT. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 
distant N. from Sirinagur 29 miles. Lat. 
34® 28', long. 74® 51'. 

BONIE. — A raj under the political agent 
[for the south-west frontier. It is bounded on 
I the north by Chota Nagpore, on the east ‘oy 
Keunjur and Singbhoom, on the west by 
Surabhulpoor and Gangpore, and on the south 
by Bombra. Its area is 1,057 square miles. 
The centre ia in lat. 22®, long. 85'^ 8'. The 
people are represented to bo savagef^ anti the 
native government bad. The revenue of the 
country, as computed by the British agent, is 
6,000 rupees. The annual tribute is 20'J 
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BOKTTEB BSB]^ in SinDonr, n rammit 

tba ii4g9 eitending from Bni Peak to 
Kahua. It u ttmaouiited hy a noall Hindoo 
tempk and the remaina of a atone fort bold hj 
the Gkorkhaa daring tbeir occupation of the 
country, and waa a atation of the email aeries 
of trianglea during the trigonometrical snrv^ 
of the Himalayaa. UeTatSoii above the aea 
5,180 Ihet Lat. 80* SS', long. 7r lO'. 

BOOCHSTKll, la the Beedma Booab 
divialoB of the Pmjah^ a town aitoated on a 
IMkr of the Beeee river, 45 miles S.W. of 
the town of lahore. Let. 81* 18', kmg. 
78 * W, 

BOOCHBIAL, in Baaaahb, a pa« on the 
route from Bampoor to the Shaiool Pass. It 
is the higheet aim moat northern limit of the 
Ibreat on this deoHvity of the Himalaya. Ele- 
vation above the aea 11,808 fieet. Lat. 81* 21', 
long. 77* 58'. 

BOOBAGAOK.—- A town in the territoiy 
of Nagpore, distant K.H from Nagpoie 90 
miles, let. 21* 52', kmg. 80* 20'. 

BOOBAWUI^ er BOORAWUL. — The 
name of a diatri^ in Candeiah, presidency of 
Bombay, formeriy beionging to a native chief. 
In 1855 the ierritoir ea^ea^ to the British 
government, from milure of heirs on the part 
of the li^ chief Bistant E. from Bhoolia 65 
miles. JjiX. 21* 8', long. 75* 48'. 

BOOBGOWARRA, in the British territory 
of Sauffor. and Nerbudda, lieut.-ffov. of the 
K.W. Provinces, a town on the left bank of 
the Weingunga river, 31 miles N.E. of Seuui. 
Lat. 22® 9', long. 80® 9'. 

BOOBHANUH, in the British district of 
Muaufhimugar, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Kumoul to 
Meerut, and 43 miles B.E. of the former. It 
is of considerable size, has a bazaar, and sup- 
plies are abundant. 'Ihe road in this part of 
the route is good; the oonntiy wood^ and 
■well cultivatSi. Population 6,750. Lat. 
29* 16', long. 77* 82'. 

BOODUHREYEE, or BURI3RAEE, in 
the British district of Mynpooree, lieu t. -gov. 
of the K.W. Provinces, a village on tho route 
from the city of Agra to the oantoument of 
Mynpooree, and 30 miles W. of the latter. 
Lat. 27® 7', long. 78® iff. 

BOOBYGEERY.-~A town in the territory 
of Mysore, distant N.E. from Seringapatam 
88 miles. Lat. 13® long. 77® 49'. 

BOOBYHAUIi. — A town in the territory 
of Mysore, distant N. from Seringi^tara 82 
miles. Lat, 13® SO', long. 76* 29'. 

BOOGODAH, in the Britirii district of 
Ganjam, presidency of Madras, a town 10 
miles S.E. ot Goomsoor, Lat. 19* 50', long. 
84* 51'. 


BCOJAN, in the British dkfaM of Btoiiwil], 
Eeat.-goY. of the N.W. Provlnoss, a Tillage 
I on the route from Almora to Kasheepoor, 12 
miles 8.W. of the former. Lat. 29® SCK, long. 
79*81'. 

BOOKAPATAM, in the British district of 
Bellaiy, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
right kmk of the Chittrawutty river, 90 miles 
8.K of Bellary. Lat. 14* 12', long. 77* 58'. 

BOOLEE, or BUBI, in the British^distriot 
of Kumaon, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces^ 
a village on the ronte ftom Ascot, up the 
valley of the river Ealee, to the Beoas Pasi^ 
into Hinndes or South-western Tibet. Boolee 
la in lat. SO* 6', long. 80® 52'. 

BOOLUNBSHUHUR. — ^A British dktriet 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoas, 
bomided on the north by the British district 
Meerut, on the east by the Briti^ distrids 
Motmiabad and Budaon, on the south by tile 
Biitirii district Allygurb, and on the soutib* 
west and west by th^e British districts Goor- 
gaofk and Delhi and the jaghire of Bulubgurh. 
It lisa between lat. 28* 8'— 28* 48', long. 
77® 28'— 78* 32' ; is eighty miles in lengtii 
from south-east to north-weat, and fifty-seven 
in breadth from north-east to south-west. Ihe 
climate is liable to considerable extremes, as 
rather sharp frosts are not unknown in winter, 
the thermometer falling a frw degrees below 
the freezing-point, and water beoominff con- 
gealed under shelter of a tent ; yet in the 
latter part of spring and the beginning of 
summer, when the hot winds set in from Raj- 
pootana and Southern Sirhind, the temperature 
becomes very high. The surface of the country 
has a general slope from north-west to south- 
east, as indicated by the descent of the slopes 
of the Jumna and Ganges in that direction, 
and also of those of the Hindun and East Kali 
Nuddee, the courses of which lie between 
those two great rivers, and in some measure 
parallel to them. The country, though re- 
markably level, has a gradual and very gentle 
elevation about midway between the Ganges 
and Jumna, rising in tiiat part into a slight 
ridge, along which the channel of the Ganges 
Canal holds its course. Cotton appeal's to be 
the staple production of the soil, for commercial 
purposes, and might, it is believed, become a 
ririi source of profit to the cultivator, merchant, 
and manufiioturer. As in other parts of the 
Boab, the soil here produces indigo, supar, 
tobacco, wheat, barley, millet, and varmus 
kinds of pulse. Domestic quadrupeds are 
scarcely one half the size of those in Bengal 
and Behar. Under the existing revenue 
settlement of the North-West Provinces, the 
demand of the government on the lands of this 
diidrict has been fixed tor a term oi years, and 
is not liable to be increased until 1859. The 
^pulation of the district is returned at 778,842. 
it appears, moreover, that by far the largest 
portion of the people are Hindoo; the re- 
sistive numbers being Hindoos, 633,696 ; 
Musiulmaiui and others, 144,646. 'The ibllow- 
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ing it 9k clMiiftoatiim of the lowae end vilUget 
in the diatriot : — 


NujnberooDtainiiif IcMilienlttMiBiiebttwitt,. 1,840 

Ditto mart tlMiii,otO«Bd lea* than t,t00 isi 

Ditto more than t,ott and Ian than lt,Me .... 0 

Ditto more than l•,aao and hna than M,eaa. ... 6 

TM 1,478 


This district fonned jMurt of the territory eo> 
quired by Perron, d Frenoh ndYentnrer in the 
service of Seindi% who, niriTing in India in 
no higher 0 i 4 MMl^ than that it a common 
sailor, snooeed^ ny a series of fortunate in- 
trigues, ’in obtaining the chief command under 
the Mafaratta chitt above named, and ulti- 
mately in elevating hhnadlf to the rank of a 
petty sovereign. The Fianoo-Mahratta state 
thus fonned was marked by the sagacious 
policy of the Marquis Wellesley as an excres- 
cence on the fooe of India, to be extirpated 
with the least possible delay, and Lord Lake 
was ordered to ngud its annihilation as a 
primaiy object Perron, who seems to have 
been more anxions for the preservation of his 
moveable property than of his dignity or 
power, after a fiai^e attempt at resistance, 
abandoned both his territory and his troops, 
and made his peace with the British govern- 
ment. The victory ^ned fay Lord !l^ke in 
the vicinity of Dwu over the fragmentary 
remains of the Frendi foffee, nve the final 
blow to the short-lived state which had sprung 
up and been cut down with almost un- 
paralleled rapidity. The territory was in- 
cluded in the oesaions made by Soindia to the 
East-India Company, under the second article 
of the treaty of Seijee Angengaum, concluded 
30th December, 1803. 

BOOLUNDSHDHUR, or BURBUN, the 
principal town of a pergunnah in the British 
district of the same name, is situate on the 
right bank of the Kali Nuddi, there passed in 
the dry season by a go^ ford, and during the 
rains by ferry. It lies on the route from 
Bareilly to Delhi, and 40 miles S.E. of the 
latter. There is a basaar here, and supplies 
are abundant. The town contains a popula- 
tion of 13,005 inhabitants. Elevation above 
the sea foet. Distance N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 780 miles. Lat. 28® 24', long. 77® 66'. 

BOOMIDAIRAH. — A town in the terri-* 
tory of Nagpore, distant N.W. from Bustur 
46 miles. lit. 10® 83', long. 81® 23'. 

BOONDEE, in Rajpootana, a small terri- 
tory named from its principal place, and under 
the political superintendence of the Governor- 
General. It is bounded on the north by the 
state of Jeypore ; on the east by the state of 
Kotah ; on the south by Scindia's dominions ; 
and on the west by the state of Oodeypoor. 
It is eighty-five miles in length, and fifty in 
breadth, and lies between lat. 24® 58' and 
25® 66', long. 75® 23' and 76® 30'. The area 
is 2,291 square miles. A range of mountains, 
running from north-east to south-west, divides 


it into two nearly equal portions of level 
expanse ; that on the south-east extending to 
the river Chumbul, and that on the north-west 
reaching to the baM of the mountains towards 
Ajmere. The only river of importance is the 
^ Chumbul, which first touches on the territory 
in lat. 25® 17', long. 75® 58', holds a course 
north-east for sixty miles, forming for that 
distance the boundary between this state and 
that of Kotah, and is navigable during the 
rains for craft of considerable burthen. The 
Mej or Nej, a small river flowing firom the 
I Oodeypore territory or Mewar, takes a course 
jin a direction north-east, through Boondee, 
for about emhty miles, and frJls into the 
Chumbul . Ae other streams are unimportant. 
Iron abounds in the neighbourhood of me town 
of Boondee, which is celebrated for its manu- 
factures in this metal. The climate is deemed 
unhealthy ; fevers and rheumatism, ophthal- 
mic and bronchial affections, are said to prevail 
in most parts. The sovereign, his feudatories, 
and the dominant portion of the people, are 
Rajpoots of the Hara tribe ; but the greater 
part of the population, especially in the moun- 
tains, are Meenas, considered to be the in- 
digenous inhabitants. These are indefatigable 
freebooters, and when Scindia overran this part 
of India in 1809, so incessantly harassed bis 
army, that he found it necessary to march 
away, though no regular resistance was offered 
in the field. The militaiy force at the disposal 
of the state, including the troops of the feudal 
chiefs and the police force, amounts to 6,170 
men. The only fort of importance in Boondee 
is Nynwah. Bulwunt Sing obtained possession 
of it in 1806 by bribery, and retained it for 
several months, though many fruitless attempts 
were made for its reduction. Tlie amount of 
the revenue of Boondee from land-assessment, 
transit-duties, and a few minor sources, has 
been computed to be five lacs of rupees, or 
50,0007. The population may probably be 
assumed, at the average of British Rajpootana, 
100 to the square mile ; at which rate it 
would be 229,100. The rajah of Boondee, by 
lineage of the Hara subdivision of the Chauhan 
tribe of Rajpoots, originally ruled over the 
whole of Haraoti, so named from its population. 
According to Tod, the city and state of Boon- 
dee were founded in the year 1842, by Rao 
Dewa, in a site which he wrested from the 
indigenous Meenas, a great number of whom 
he ruthlessly put to the sword. In 1569, Rao 
Sooijun, the sovereign of Boondee, held the 
celebrated fortress of Rintirnpoor for the rajah 
of Mewar, and surrendered it to Akbar on 
condition of receiving an extensive govern- 
ment, and a high command in the army of the 
Padshah. The territory of Boondee was dis- 
membered by Jehangir, the son and successor 
of Akbar, who granted the portion south-east 
of the Chumbul to Madhu Singh, the great- 
grandson of Rao Soorjun, and declared him 
Rao of Kota, the capital of that tract. Chutter 
Sal, the ruler of Boondee at the time of the 
contest between Dara and Aurungsebe, 
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espoused tbe cause of the former, and was 
slain in the battle of Samaghar. At the battle 
of Jajau, in 1707, where Azim and Moazzim, 
the sons of Aurungzebe, contended for the 
succession, the Haras of Boondee supported 
the cause of the latter, and succeeded in 
placing him on the throne. In 3804, daring 
the disastrous retreat of the British force under 
Colonel Monson before Holkar, the rajah of 
Boondee showed himself a firm supporter of 
the British cause ; not f nly giving the retiring 
force unmolested passage through his territory, 
but aiding them to the extent of his ability, 
and thus drawing on himself the determined 
enmity of Holkar, to which he was given up 
by the pusillanimous policy of that juried, the 
Mahrattas taking military occupation of his 
capital. On the commencement, in 3817, of 
the Mahratta and l^indarree wars, the ruler of 
Boondee came forward with alacrity to farther 
the British views, and at the conclusion of 
peace was rewarded by a remission of the 
tribute previously paid to Holkar, and which by 
the result of the war bad fallen to the disposal 
of the British government. At the same time 
the lands held by Holkar within the state of 
Boondee were restored ; the fidelity of the 
rajah being thus tardily acknowledged. The 
tribute paid to Scindia was continued, but 
transferred to the British government. This 
tribute amounted to 80,000 rupees ; but 40,000 
of the sum were ou account of two-thirds of the 
pergunnah of Pa tun, which was to have been 
recovered from Scindia. The recovery was 
not, however, effected, and the claim of the 
British government to tribute was on this 
account reduced to one-half the contemplated 
amount. By the treat}” of Gwalior, in January, 
1844, the management of Scindia’s share of 
Patun was made over to the British govern- 
ment. The treaty between Boondee and tlie 
li^ast-India Company was made in 1818. The 
rajah, who had so strongly and repeatedly 
manifested his regard for British alliance, died 
in 1821, about three years after the conclusion 
of the treaty, and was succeeded by his son, 
then about eleven years of age. A council of 
regency, consisting of four persons of station 
and influence, was named, but did not long 
maintain its authority. The mother of the 
infant rajah intimated her opinion, that “the 
system would not work; that four English 
gentlemen might conduct state affairs in con- 
cert, but that four natives never could.” Upon 
this lady the exercise of the powers of the 
regency was thereupon conferred ; but it soon 
became evident that the choice was an un- 
fortunate one. Tlie interests of the country 
were jL«eglected ; the training of the young 
prince for tlie duties of his position was un- 
attended to, and the queen-mother was even 
suspected of ministering to his vices, with the 
view of prolonging the period of her own 
power. The evil influences of this woman 
were to some extent counteracted by an able 
and sincere minister, who extricated the state i 
from a mass of financial difficulties, and by| 


regularity of payment rendered the military 
force efficient and contented. Tbe useful lit'e 
of this valuable state-servant was, however, 
cut short by assassination. The young rajah 
had married a sister of the rajah of Joudpore, 
who was about twice his own age. ^me 
paints in the treatment of this lady gave 
offence to her family, and a band of conspirators 
from Joudpore perpetrated the dark deed 
above related. Having accomplished their 
object, they fortified themselves in their house, 
and prepared for defence. There they were 
cannonaded from the hill-fort. A party of 
their friends outside the walls made demonstra- 
tioiiB of an intention to relieve them, but took 
no effectual steps for the purpose. Other 
parties from J oudpore were approaching ; but 
two leaders of the conspiracy were captured in 
an attempt to make their escape, and publicly 
executed. A third met death in a less formal 
mode ; and these disheartening circumstances, 
combined with the firmness and energy dis- 
played by the British representative, who bad 
proceeded to the spot, probably averted a war 
between Boondee and Joudpore, which might 
readily have become general among tbe Kajpoot 
states. 

BOONDEE. — The capital of the Bajpoot 
state of the same name, a town situate in a 
valley, or rather basin, nearly surrounded on 
all sides by rocky hills. The palace is situate on 
the slope of the hill above the town, with which 
it communicates by a road running in a zigzag 
direction on the face of the steep acclivity. 
According to Tod, this splendid residence “ is 
an aggregate of palaces, each having the name 
of its founder ; and yet the whole so well har- 
monizes, and the character of the architecture 
is so uniform, that its breaks or fantasies ap- 
pear only to arise from the peculiarity of the 
position, and serve to divereify its beauties. 
The Chuttermahl, or that built by Bajah Chut- 
tersall, is the most extensive and most modern 
addition. It has two noble halls, supported 
by double ranges of columns of serpentine.” 
Indeed it seems generally admitted, that the 
palace is well entitled to the distinction which 
it has acquired in Bajpootana of unsurpassed 
beauty ; and though some sti uctures have been 
erected in imitation of it, such as the Castle of 
'Indarghur, none, it is said, can compete with 
the origin^. The town contains few edifices 
of any size or beauty ; but the two principal 
bazaars are of good width, clean, and occupied 
by many traders. As Boondee, however, has 
no pretensions to commerce, it offers no in- 
ducement to merchants on a large scale. A 
wall environs the town, the entrances to which 
are by three several massive gates, which con- 
tinue closed from sunset to sunrise. The popu- 
lation consists principally of native Haras, a 
few leading Hindoo foreigners, and a small 
proportion of Mahomedans. Distant direct 
from Kotah, N.W., 22 miles ; Bombay, N.E., 
490; Agra, S.W., 195; Delhi, S.W., 245. 
Lat. 25" 2ff, long. 75" 43'. 
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BOONDEE GOTRA. — A town in the 

Bajpoot state of Boondee, distant N. from 
Boondee 15 miles. Lat. 25” 40^, long. 75” 46^ 

BOONEERE, in Northern Afghanistan, is 
the tract lying north-west of the Indus, and 
north of the Kabool river, and bearing the 
general name of the Eusiifeai country. It is 
inclosed by the Indus on the south-east, the 
Hindoo Koosh on the north ; on other sides 
by mountains separating it from Suwat on the 
west, and on the soutli fmm the country held 
hy the Khuttuk and Eusufaai tribes, on the 
lower course of the Kabool river. In its 
general character it is rugged, being composed 
of a number of small valleys, opening into one 
larger, through which flows the Burrindoo, 
a stream falling into the Indus on the west 
side, a little below Torbela. Booneere lies 
between lat. 34"— 34“ 40', long. 72“— 73“. 

BOONGUL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant S.W. l^m 
Hyderabad 31 miles. Lat. 16” 69', long. 
78” 17'. 

BOORAH, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
the cantonment of Mynpooree, and 34 miles 
W. of the latter. Lat. 27” 7\ long. 78” 36'. 

BOORAHBULLUNG. — A river rising in 
Mohurbunge, one of the Cuttack mehals, in 
lat. 22" 7', long. 86" 30', and, flowing in a 
south-easterly direction, falls into the Bay of 
Bengal in lat. 21" 28', long. 87” 7', eight miles 
S.E. of the town of Balasore. 

BOORAI, in the British district of Midna- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town five miles 
E, of the trunk road from Midnapoor to Cut- 
tack, 40 miles S. of the former. Lat. 21" 50', 
long. 87” 24'. 

BOORAINEE, in the British district of 
Ghazcepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the Ganges, 620 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by water. Lat. 25" 25', 
long. 83" 30'. 

BOORBARORE, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Delhi to the town of 
Meerut, and nine miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28" 54', long. 77” 42'. 

BOOREAH, in Sirhind, a town on the right 
bank of the canal or watercourse of Firoz Shah. 
The population coiiaists principally of Sikhs. 
It has a bazaar, and is of some importance on 
account of the ferry in the vicinity over tiie 
Jumna, by which the route proceeds from 
Ambala to Sahaniipoor. The canal of Firoz, 
two and a half or three feet deep, is crossed by 
a ford. The territory of which this is the 
principal place, constitutes one of the protected 
Sikh states.' It contains an area of 80 square 
miles and a population of 11,920 persons. 
The town is distant N.W, from Calcutta 1,005 
miles. Lii*.. 30 " 9 ', long. 77” 25'. ' 


BOOREE DEHING.— A river of Assam, 
and a considerable feeder of the Brahmapootra ; 
it is an oflset of the Noh Dihing, from wMoh 
it diverges in lat. 27” 29', long. 96” 11', a^ 
flowing in a westerly direction through Aiwnm 
for 121 miles, during which course it receives 
several smaller rivers, falls into the Bnlmia* 
pootra in lat. 27” 15', long. 94® 41'. 

BOOREE LOHIT. — The name of one of 
the two streams into which the Brahmapootra 
divides in its passage through tbe vauey of 
Assam. It diverges from the main stoeam 
about lai. 21” 7', long. 94” 80', and flowing 
south-west for fifty-nine miles, rejoins it about 
lat. 26" 45', long. 93” 42'. 

BOORHATH, in the British district of 
Seebpoor, in Upper Assam, a town on the left 
bank of the Disang ri>er, 43 miles N.E. of 
Seebpoor. Lat. 2r 9', long. 95® 20^. 

BOOIIHAUNPOOR, in the territo^ of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, a 
town situate on the north or right side of the 
river Tap tee, the banks of which are here lx>ld, 
and rise sixty or seventy feet above the average 
height of the stream. It is surrounded by a 
weak rampart of brickwork, which is highest 
along the lofty bank of the river ; and, seen 
from the south bank, the place has a striking 
appearance. The ground-plan of the rampart 
is a semicircle, the diameter extending along 
the Taptee, and half-way between the extre- 
mities is a palace built- by Akbar. This edi- 
fice is styled the Lai Kilab, or Red Fort, from 
the colour of its bricks. Though much dilapi- 
dated, It still contains a niinous mosque, halls 
eml)elli8hed with white marble, gardens or 
pleasure-grounds, and other relics of imperial 
magnificence. A rampart, separating it fiom 
j tbe town, gave it the character of a fortress. 
The only other building worth notioe is the 
Jamamasjit, or great mosque, built by Aumng- 
zebe. Notwithstanding that the Brahminioal 
I population is numerous, they have no temples, 
their rudely-sculptured idols being placed under 
trees, or in ill-built niches. A few of the 
wealthier merchants have good and commo- 
dious houses, built of teak, profusely decorated 
with carvings. The most wealthy and influ- 
ential of the trading community are the Borahs, 
a Mahomedan tribe, descended from the Has- 
sannee, so dreaded in the time of the crusades. 
The Borahs, with their fiunilies^ inhab't a dis 
tinct ward, which they shut up at night, ex- 
cluding all other ^rsons ; and they have a 
peculiar mosque, ^ere are still here, prin- 
cipally in the hands of Borahs, conmderable 
mantifactures of muslins, flowered silks, and 
brocades, for which the place was formerly 
so famoui^ that in the time of Tavernier, about 
tbe year 1665, they were exj^rted in great 
quantities to Persia, Egypt, Turkey, Russia, 
and Poland ; but even at that time the place 
was much decayed. In 1849 this town was the 
scene of a desperate and sangutnaiy affray, 
which fk place between the Mahomedaiis 
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mod tbe npoa tlM ooemu€m of one ai 

tile reiigMiiiB leotivaik of tiM 
BoodbMmpoor is mentioiied in the Ayeea 
Akbcaty as m laign dH^. Its goFemcn’ was one 
of tibe gnatest olBoen of tlie court of Dellii, 
and mtdo, a hrodieE^ or a son of the 

I^dUbah. Pieiioiufy to its snlgagalioii by 
Akbar, in 1599, it was a place of nmch impoi • 
taiiMv heii^ the capital of the aorereigns of 
CkHdei s h, one of whom, Malik Nasir, foonded 
it about A.D. 141 A Hence the sororeigna of 
Cbadeidi are often denaminated ilfama of 
Boodwanpor. It was viated in 1611 Sir 
nmiMs Boe^ on his emhaoiy to the Great 
M«^giil ; in 1685, under the reign of Anmng- 
aebc^ it was jdnndeted by the troops of Snm- 
bhajeej the Mabratta leader under the oom- 
mid of Hnmbee Bao; and in 1790 was 
wiested than the gorcn un ent of Delhi by Aaaf 
Jah, or Miaam'Hl-iniilk, who there defeated the 
agmj hrong^ against him by the Padshah’s 
mtBom, It appears to hare been rabjagated 
by Madhsiee ncindia in lus rapid eonrae of 
aggiandiamcnt in tbe latter part of the eigh- 
teenth centniy, and was occupied in 180S by 
the Brithh nmdot Cdonel Stevenson, bat was 
leslorsd in the smne year by the sixth article 
of the treaty of Seiji Anjcnganm. Its present 
asmmeneni to tike ezdbeqner of Scindia is 
45,000 mpees ammatty. Distant N.3S. frmn 
Bombay 280 mOea, S.E. feom Omdln 18!^ N.E. 
from Poona 250. Int. 21* 18', long. 76” 20'. 


of Kishengnrh, distant 8.E. feom Ajmeer 80 
milot. -Lat. 26” 16', long. 75” l(f. 

BOBA SAMBA. — A small tm within the 
jnrisdiction of the poUtioal agmt mr the south- 
west feontier of BoigaL It is boonded on tbe 
north by Fhooljee^ on the east and sontii by 
the petty state of Patna^ and on the west by 
that of Kerrial. Its central point is in lat. 

55', long. 88” 10'. Its ferm is aimolar and 
very regnlar,' bang nearly oUong. Ito area is 
622 square miles. Hie oonntry is wQd, and 
the people savage, even beyond their nmgh* 
bonra. When vfeited by the British agen^ the 
rajah and his relations u^vad in an almoat inao- 
oessible valley, where they afforded refnge to 
manylawlem plondereia. Hie agent eompelled 
the Bonender of tome lebri satjeeto of the 
rajah of Nagpore^ and the restoration of a 
number of stolen 1^ them. On an de- 

rated taUe-laod in this oonntry the tempefa- 
tore is said to be so moderate that the oran^ 
tree grows weO. Hie anmud revenne of me 
coun^ was e stim a t ed at about 4,000 mpees. 
Hie tribute^ whicb is onlv 160 mpees, was 
regnlariy paid. Hie popolation is estimated 
at about S^,000. 

BOBS, or BHOBE. — ^A town in (me cf tbe 
Sontbem Mabratta jaghires of the same name, 
in political oonneotion with the {Hnesidem^ of 
Bombay, distant S. from Poona 25 miles. 

18” O', long. 78” 58'. 


BOOBOO, in tibe Ikititii district of Ahmcd- 
sbsd, piwtidem^ of Bombay, a town on the 
route from Ounbay to Biqkot^ 22 miles N. W. 
of the former. Lak 22” 24', long. 72* lO'. 

BOOSDN, In the jaghire of JTnjhor, lieot.- 
gov. of the H.W, Provinoei^ a village on the 
route from Delhi to Naruol, and five miles £. 
ofihe latter. LaL 28* 2r, hmg. 78” W. 

BOOTEA.. — A pet^ native state on the' 
sci'XL'West frostier of the presideiioy of Bengai. 
Its ceuttc is in 1st. 21” 55’, long. 82” 45'. 

BOOZKOOX. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominkms of i2:«i Nisam, distant W. firom 
Hyderabad 122 nukss. Lat. ir 13’. lone. 
76*42'. ^ 

BOPAXPDTNAM. — A town in Nagpoor, 
^bstant B.B. from Hagpoor 180 miW 
18”51',loiig.80”3<f. 


BOPLEB, in tiie BrHidi iemtory of Saogor 
and Hctbad^ lieak-gov. of tbe N.W. Pro- 
vmom, a town 18 mOca BE. from Beimi, 68 
miles HJBL cf Nagpoor. IsiL 21” 50’, long. 
79*51'. ^ 

BDBAl. — BeeBosn. 


BOBAI.— A river xini^ in laL 21* S’, long 
74* IT, at tbe nertiim extremi^ of the Syadret 
rsage ef ms g nt a ins, and, ^wing througi 
KhandeUi for 64 inile% folia into tiie Hqitei 
river on Hb soathem or kfr baidt, in lat 
21” so; long. 74*51'. 

B OB A B A. — A town in tiie Biqpooi stab 


BOBEE. — A river of Khandeish, riring in 
lat. 20” 4T, long. 74” 18’, and flowing first east 
for fi^ milea, and then north for forty mote^ 
fells into theTaptee opposite the town of Hial- 
nair, in lat. 21” 14’, long. 75” 4’. 

BOBEE, or BOBAI. — A petty distriety the 
uairimony of a Bheel chief, in the territory of 
Malwa, under the political superintendence of 
the Govomor-Gfene^’s agent at Indoire. Hie 
revenne of the rajah amounts to 14,000 mpees, 
or 1,400.^. 1 ^ annum, and a snudl body of 
infimtry and cavalry, couristiug of about forty- 
five men in the whole, is imtintained in his 
service. Hie town of Borai is in lat. 22” 80’, 
fong. 74” 44'. 

BOBEE. — A town in Nagpoor, distant 
K.W. from Nagpoor 96 milea. Lat. 22” 21', 
long. 78” 23'. 

BOBEE, in the British district of Tannafa, 
presideDcy of Bombay, a town on the route 
irinn Bombay to Damaun, 79 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 20” O', long. 72” 46', 

BOBE6AT7M. — ^A town in Naepcxir, dis- 
tant 8.W. from Nagpoor 60 miles. LaL 
20” 40', long. 78” 24'. 

BOBEGAUML — A town in the native stale 
of Gwalior, or Scindia’s possesaions, distant 
N.E. from Booriianpoor 21 miles. IaL 21” OS’, 
long. 76” 80'. 

BORENAB, in the British district of Khan- 
demh, presidency uf Bombay, a town on the 
right bank of the Gima river, 42 mifos £. of 
DWlia. LaL 20” 50', long. 75” 25’. 
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BQBI OI7Bl>UK.-~Tlie mo^ eooaiambfe 
feedar of tha Gaiidii^ rivar. Riamg on the 
Borthem &oe of the graai muomj i»ngo of the 
HimalajM, »bo«tt lai. 28* 85* BCf, it 

flom in a MHith-westerlj dhactum for fifty 
n > il ea» during the latter of whioli it paaoee 
thioiij^ a gorge in the ffimala^an^ and enters 
the territoiy of Nepal, which it trawsee fin* 
sixty miles, and then takes the name of l^isnl 
GoBjBk From this pmnt^ tmming aonth-irest, 
it brnds a oonrse of seventymile^ and joins the 
Gnndnck near the town of Najaoot^ in kt. 
2r long. 84* 5'. 

BOBKHBBKE. — A town in the native 
state of JoQi% in Gentnl In^ distant K.B. 
from Joma 80 milesw Lai. 28* 5(f, long. 
75* 28^. 

B06OMPOEE>MAH.-~A town on the 
south eastern botden of Assam, in^bitad fay 
the Naga tribaB^ sitnated 54 miles N.W. of 
Mimaepoor, and 70 miles 8.E. of Nowgong. 
Let. 25* 20', long. 08* 82r. 

BOTEH, in the British district of Pocmah, 
presidancy of Bombay, a town on the right 
iiankof the Hoola fiver, 18 miles B. oi Jooneer. 
Lat. 10* 18', long. 74* l(f. 

BOXJMB KKUNK — ^A town of Pegn, in 
tihe British district of Bassein, on the ronte 
from Gape Negrais to fiandoway, 60 miles 
N.B. ci me firamsr. Lat. 16* 52', kiig. 04* 80'. 

BOUNLEE. — ^A town in the Bmpoot state 
of Jeypoor, distant S.E. frxim Jeypoor 50 
nules. Lat. 26* 2(f, loog. 76* 21'. 

BOUTI, or BOULEE, in Bonddeand, in 
the territory of Bewa, a village near the ronte 
from Mirzapoor to the town of Bewa, and 58 
miles B.W. of the finmer. It is remarikable 
fi>r a very pictareoqve cascade, frnrmed by a 
small river flowing some miles fiurthm* north 
into the Chntenea, a tributary of the Bilnnd. 
The fidl is 400 feet down a rock, the base of 
which is of sandstone of a green oolonr, having 
above it a variegated or mottled stratom, over- 
laid by a purple stratum, which becomes more 
and more Hgbt-ooloiired, so as to approach 
salmon-colonr before readiing the snrfisoe. 
Elevation above the sea 1,000 feet. Lat. 
24* 41', long. 81* 50'. 

BOVANIKUDAI^ or BH AWANI, in the 
British district of Coimbatore^ presidency of 
Madras, a town situate at the coiiflaence of the 
rivers Bhawani and GhnTeiy. It has a minons 
fert and two vwy celehratad temples, one earned 
to Siva, the other to Yishn^ built hj the 
poligar of the place, who hrid it as a fen^tory 
to me imaks of Madura. Distance from tlm 
town of Coimbatene^ N.E., 58 miles ; Madias, 
8.W., 218. Lat. 11* 2r, long. 77* 44'. 

BOWAH, or BAOOHA, in the Britiah dis- 
trict qI Fott^pore, lient.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route firom Banda to 
the town of Puttdlipore^ and 15 miles 8.W. of 
the ialt^. It has a basaar, and is supplied 


with water from and a tank. Lai 25* 52', 
loiig.80*4<y. 

BOWAL, In the Britiah distrid of Daooa, 
]ient.-goT. of Bengal, a town on the route from 
Dacca to Jumalpoor, 18 miles N. of the fixrmer. 
Lai 28* 5r, long. 00* 80'. 

BOWANA. — See Bdxaiia. 

BOW ANEEGUN JE^ in the British distrioi 
of Bajeshaye, lieul-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the ronte from Bimspore to I^mdepore, 20 
miles N.E. of the fermr. Lai 24* fir, long. 
88*50'. ' ^ 

MWANNEE; in the Beeohna Dooab 
divirion of the Punjab^ a town sttnatod on the 
left bank of the Gheenanb river, 80 miles W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lai 81* 87', long. 
72* 50'. ^ 

BOWARA, in the Irtish diatrict of Tiihooi, 
Uenl-gov. of Bengal, a town on the left bank 
of the river Balonn, 18 milee N.E. of Dim- 
bnnga. Lat. 26* If, Umg. 86* 10'. 

BOWERGUBH, in the Britob territory of 
Sanger and Nerbndda, lieul-gov. of the N.W. 
Ptovinoee, a toiraSS milee S. of Hoshungsbad, 
80 milee N. of BaitooL Lai 22* 16', long. 

rr 51'. 

BOWLEE.~-See Bilohi. 

BOWNEHL See BAomnt. 

BOWPHDT, in the Britiah district of Bask- 
ergnnje, lient.-gov. of Bengal, a town on tbs 
right bank of the Gangen 20 miles S.E. of 
Backergunjflu Lat. 22* 28% long. OO^ 88'. 

BOWBA. — See Bhowda. 

BOWBI, or BHUOREE, in the Britisk 
district of Mozuffnmngnr, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a vilhige on the route from 
Kumoul to Meerut, and 30 miles S.W. of the 
former. Lat. 29* 24', long. 77* 26'. 

BOWUR. — division of the native etato of 
Gurwbal, situated in the north-west comer of 
that district : its centre is about lat. 80^ 55', 
long. 78* W, 

BRAHMAPOOTRA. — One of the prin- 
dpal riven of Hiodostan, rising in 'Thibet, ai 
the eastern extrmnity of the snowy range of 
the Himalayaa, abont lat. 28* 80', ^ fiO'- 

Taking a south-westerly direotaon fer shout 
rixty-mree miles to the village of Soons, it 
touches upon the British provieoe of Anoiim^ 
whence flowing in a direotioe goaorally wool 
for fiarty-three miles, it for that didanoB fmm 
the boundary between the BiitiBh tonitoiy 
and Thibel It then enten AiOsawi, and oob» 
tinning aweeterly coune, divldsa the prov in oo 
into two nearly equal portion^ the diekrioli of 
Luckimpoor, Durrung, and the gr s at a r portion 
of Camroop lying to the north, and moot of 
SeetyKKir and Nowgong to the oonth. In thio 
part of its course it is joined by many tribu- 
tary streams. Among these may be notioed 
the Digaroo, a snnul river flowing from 
the north-eart, and somewhat lower down 
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two others, — ^tho Dibong and the Dihong. 
The kst'iQciitioned river, which is known 
through the greater part of its course as the 
Sanpoo, and which is the remotest feeder of 
the Brahmapootra, rises on the northern fftoe 
of the HimaUyas, in lak 30** 25', long. 82** 5', 
a few miles to the eastward of the sources of 
tho Sutlej and Indus, and pursuing a course in 
a reverse direction, winds its way through 
Thibet, and washes the borders of the terri- 
tory of Lassa. After a total course of about 
1,000 miles, it turns suddenly to the south, 
and enters Assam at the nor^-eastem angle, 
where, under the name of the Dihong, it falls 
into the Brahmapootra, as above mentioned. 
From the point of junction, the river flows for 
seventy-five miles to lat. 27** 10*, long. 94“ 30', 
where it diveiges into two streams, the northern 
denominated the Booree Lohit, the southern 
bearing the name of the IHhing. These again 
unite, after a separate course of about sixty- 
five miles. The Brahmapootra thence flowing 
for the distance of 220 miles, during which it 
passes the towns of Darning ai^d Gowliaity, 
finally leaves the province of Assam near the 
town of Goalj^vara. From Goalpara, the rivei, 
keeping a south-wecterly direction, traverses 
the district of the same name for about sixty 
miles, when making a circuit round the western 
point of the Oam»w Mountains, it forms for 
fifty miles the boundary between the British 
district of Rungpore on the west, and the 
districts of Goalf>ara and Mymeiising on the 
east. In lat. 26“ 10', long. 89“ 43', it throws 
otF the Konaie. and after a further course in a 
south-easterly direction of 130 miles, changes 
its name of Brahmapootra to that of M tghr.a. 
Proceeding thence south-west for fifty miles, 
it recovers a portion of the waters of its offset 
the Konaie, through the channel of the Duhis- 
seree, and iwentv-five miles lower dewn it 
looeives a considerable portion of tlie waU rs 
of the Ganges through the channel of Kirty- 
nassa. Then flowing east for ninety miles, it 
falls into the Bay of Bengal through three 
mouths ; the Hattia river to the east, the Sha- 
bazpore in the centre, and the Ganges to the 
west. The total lengUi of this river, from its 
source in the uorth-eastem ran^ of the Uima 
layas to its discharge into the of Bengal, 
measures 983 miles. Ite branches, together 
MritJi those of the Ganges, intersect the terri- 
tory of Bengal in such variety of direction as 
to mrm a complete system of inland navigation. 

BBAHMINY. — A river rising in the dis- 
trict of Palamow, about lat. 23° 25', long. 
8l“ IS^. Taking a south direction for 240 
miles, and easterly for sixty more, during which 
it flows through the petty native states in | 
Orissa to the western l^undary of the British 
district of Cuttack, which it touches in about i 
lat. 20“ SC, long. 86“, and continuing its 
direction south-east for about 110 miles, fails! 
iuto the Bay of Bengal near Point Palmyras, 
and in lat. 20“ 43', long. 87* fT. ! 

BREMAHDASUM, in the British district 


of TinneveUy, presideniy of Madras, a town 
17 miles' W. from Tinnevelly, 49 miles E. of 
Anjengo. Lat. 8“ 45', long. 77“ 80'. 

BEI'TEOWRY, — See Bhuteura. 

BROACH, a British oollectorate subject to 
the pre8iden<y of Bombay, is bounded on the 
north by .the Myhee river and the Guioowar’a 
territories ; on the east by the Gnicowar’s and 
the Rajpeepla rajah’s territories, and by Wus- 
ravee ; cn the south by the Keen river, which 
separates it from the Surat collectorate ; and 
on the west by the Gulf of Cambay. Its 
length from north to south is about fifty-seven 
miles, and its breadth from east to west forty- 
one miles. It lies between lat. 21“ 22' — 22“ 11', 
and long. 72“ 30' — 73“ 10', and contains an 
area which is calculated at 1,3^9 square miles. 
Two rivers intersect this collectorate; vis., 
the Nerbudda, running from east to west from 
the Kajp^pla territory, along the walls of the 
town of Broach, to the sea, and which is always 
navigable for boats of fifty tons burthen ; and 
the Dhauur, which runs in a similar direction, 
and empties itself in the sea at Tunkaria 
Bunder. The chief products are jowareo 
(Holcus Sorghum) and cotton, the former being 
the principal food of the cultivators, and is 
only sold when their cotton crop is inadequate 
to meet their expenses- The principal crop of 
jowaree is sown in August and reaped in 
February. Cotton is sown in June, and the 
first picking takes place in March ; the second 
picking succeeds in about fifteen days, and the 
whole crop is not cleared off till the end of 
April. From its value in the market, it has 
become a primary object of cultivation in this 
ooUectoi-ate, and the prices would, it is said, 
^)e much increased if the cultivators could be 
persuaded to devote more attention to the 
picking, and to divest themselves of some pre- 
judices in regard to the storing of it. The 
government exj>eriment8 for improving the 
cultivation of cotton in Broach fire stated to 
have been unsuccessful ; the American species 
(New Orleans and Georgian) having been 
found to degenerate in the course of a few 
seasons. Wheat is grown to some extent. In 
some parts of the district rice is cultivated ; 
but its quality is coarse, except in the Hansote 
pergunnah, where, by the aid of irrigation, in 
a few villages a very superior grain is pro- 
duced : in other parts of the district the pro- 
duce is dejjendent entirely on the rains to 
bring it to maturity. Tobacco thrives upon 
the ^^uvial grounds. 

The climate of Broach is considered as 
healthy as any part of Guzerat. The rain^ are 
moderate : the average fall being thirty -three 
inches, while the quantity at Bombay is com- 
puted at eighty. A<x;or*iing to Colonel W'il- 
liam!*, it is so cold in th^ months of December, 
January, ard Febiu that Fahrenheit’s 
themiome W* itomelime falls to 40“ in the open 
air at daybreak. ^ or» the beginning of 
March until the rs .i c »:i mence, there are 
hot winds from the r th en*' : a east, ha, 
hi 
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only occaKionally ; perhaps once a fortnight r 
during their prevalence the barometer will rise 
to 108® in the house. From the middle of 
April the prevailing wind is from the west- 
ward or southward. The population is given 
under the article Bombay. 

I»i rt^gard to the means of copimiinication, 
it may be observed that there are no mac- 
adamized roads in the district, nor any material 
wherewith to construct them ; yet so little is 
the want of these felt, that nowhere through- 
out the presidency is communication so well 
kept up. The level of the district, observes 
the collector, favoora a partiality for wheeled 
vehicles ; and daring nine months of the year 
the whole zillah is intersected with rough but 
practicable lines of communication, so i^erfect 
that it wonld he difficult to devise a mode of 
improvement in so far as the requirements of 
commerce are concerned. There is a sm^l 
manufacture of leather in Broach, which is 
considei'ed superior to that of the adjoining 
districts. Coarse native paj^Hjr is made in the 
town of Unklesur ; and these articles, with 
the fabrication of cotton cloths, so &r as it has 
not been superseded by that of Britain, seem 
to form the whole of the manufactures of Hie 
zillah. 

BROACH, in the British collectorate of the 
same name, presidency of Bombay, is a large 
and ancient town, the principal place in the 
collectorate, and the seat of the civil establish- 
ment. It is situate on the north or right side 
of the river Nerbudda, about thirty miles from 
its mouth. The river is here a noble shw-t of 
water, two miles wide at ebihtide, but shallow 
for the most{>art even at flood -tide, when, how- 
ever, there is a deep but intricate channel, 
admitting vessels of considerable burthen. 
The state of the river is such, however, as to 
prevent the town from Ixjcotning an extensive 
port for large vessels, it appearing that it is 
at all times navigable only for boats of fifty 
tons burthen. Brewu'h Wa:i formerly a flourish- 
ing town, with a large population. Subse- 
quently its commerce and manufactures fell 
away, and it became a pexjr and dilapidated 
place. More recent returns, however, show a 
considerable increase in its exports and imports, 
and indicate a revival of itx former prosperity. 
Broach is situate on an elevated mound, sup- 
posed to be artificial, raised about eighty feet 
above the level of the sea, on the banks of the 
rivcjr. The town itself is surrounded by a 
wail, which on the river-fiicc hiis been placed 
in repair, but on every other side is very much 
dilapidated. It contains about 3,341 houses, 
inhabited by 12,971 souls of different castes. 
The most substantial and spacious of the 
houses are occupied by the Muzmoodars of the 
Broach district, Iltndoo bankers and merchantfi, 
a few Farsees and Mahoinedans. The suburbs 
are extensive, and the number of the inbabt- 
tants is calculated to be about 18,361, 'Fhey 
chiefly consist of shopkeepers, artisans of every 
kind, Bhobees, and fishermen ; and the houses 
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are generally of an inferior order to those iii 
the town. The Buburbe have a bazaar, ai^id on 
the outskirts are the cotton-warehouses. The 
town of Broach was long famous for its manu- 
factnre of doth, oonsi&ting of fine dotees and 
doreens, chequered doths, table-cloths, &c. 
The weavers were capable of imitating almost 
any pattern of Scotch plaid. Coaiae piece- 
goods were also made up in considerable 
quantities, and still continue to be produced ; 
but the manufacture of the finer description of 
cloths has fallen off largely, in wnsequence of 
the importation of Rnglish goods. Many of 
the weavers were Farsees, which class are known 
to have been located in Broach for six cen- 
turies. The destruction of that liranch of 
manufacture lias greatly affected their numberB 
and prosperity ; but those who remain, though 
most of them poor, retain their character for 
industry. A few of the more opulent are Biiip- 
owners and brokera One remarkable veitlge 
of the former commercial imj>ortance of Brocich 
is a Dutch buiying-ground, in which the 
members of the factory belonging to hui 
nation were interred. TTie tombs are 
good preservation, and the inscriptior. 
them legible. They diitc back as far as i ul, 
and come down to 1770. Here is an hwp . 4 
for animals, containing b'^rse?, dogs, c.«h' 
monkeys, peacocks, as well :is a variety fd 
insects. It is ostensibly attended by certain, 
religionists, who derive a good income from 
lands devoted to the purpose. Few places are 
bettor supplied with provisions than Broach. 
Meat of all kinds is excellent and cheap ; ther^i 
is no want of poultry ; the bazaars are well 
supplied with fruits and vegetables from the 
neighbouring villages ; and the Nerbudda 
affords a variety of fish, exclusive of that 
bnmght in by the fishing-boats from the sesi. 
The carp in tbe river are uncommonly large, 
sometimes weighing fifty ytounda. One of the 
government Knglish schools has been estab- 
lished in this place. This town is thought, 
with some appearance of probability, to have 
l>eeii the Barygaza of Ptolemy and Arran. 
After the Hobjugation of (luzerat by the Mus- 
sulmans, and the subsequent formation of the 
state of that name, Broach formed part of the 
new kingdom. On its overthrow by Akhar, 

I in 1583, this place became included within the 
kingdom of Delhi, and was governed by a 
petty nawaub. It was taken in 1685 ly the 
Mahrattas. The nawaub held it subordinate 
to the Feishwa until 1772, when it was cap- 
tured by a British force under General Wed- 
derburn, who was killed in the assault. In 
1 783, it was by the treaty of Poona ceded to 
Scindiah, in acknowledgment of certain ser- 
viccis. It was stormed in 1803 by a British 
force commar.ded by Colonel Woodington, and 
finally ctxicd to the East-India Company by 
Scindiali, under the treaty of Seiji Anjengaum. 
Distance of the town N. from Bc^mbay 190 
miles, S. from Ahmedabad 95, S.W. from 
Mhow 188, S.W. from Delhi, by Mhow, 624. 
Lat. 21® 42^, long. 73“ 2'. 
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BROANG, in » vilkge in the 

diatrict of Koonnimr, is sitaate on the left 
hank of the Biuq»% two miles from its oon- 
flnenoe mUi the Bniil^ It giTos name to the 
Broa^lw Bnrenda Phas^ dwtnnt ahout eight 
mUea '^i^th ; the intervening tract being a 
wood ' nrinoi^^T' of lazariant plane-tree^ 
hor8e<cheBtinita, birdieii^ and rhododendrons. 
Broang is 7,411 ^t above the aea. Lat 
81* 2^ long. 78“ 14^ 

BBOKIEN POINT. — ^A prominent head- 
land <m the coast of Anacau, 90 miles N.E. 
of Cape Negrais;. Lat. 17“ lO', long. 94“ 85'. 

BRUMMAWABA, in the British district 

Sonth Omara, prasidency of Madras, a 
town on the route firom Mangalore to Bednore, 
40 milas N. of the former. Isit. 18“ 26', long. 
74“ 49^. 

BUBRROO, in theBrituh distriot of Banda, 
li«nt.-gonr. of the X.W. Provinces, a town 24 
miles £. of Banda, 72 miles W. of Allahabad. 
Lat. 25“ 83', long. 80“ AT. 

BUBOORA, in Uie Britiah Strict of Mirxa- 
poor, lieut-gOT. of tiie N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the right bank of the Ganges, nine 
miles N.W. of the city of Mtrzapoor, or higher 
up the stresm. Lat. 25“ 12', long. 82“ 26'. 

BUBREE. — ^A town in the territoiy of 
Onde, distant N.E. foom Lucknow 11 miles. 
Lat 27“, long. 81“ S'. 

BUCHOWRA, in the British district of 
Fumikhab^ lirat-goT. of the N.W. Pro- 
rinoes, a villi^ on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygnrh to that of Futtehgurh, and 
85 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 30', 
long. 79“ 11'. 

BUCHBAON, in the district of Bainswara, 
territoiy of Oude, a town 28 miles S.E, erf 
Lucknow, 85 N.W. of Allahabad. Butter 
estimates the population at 5;000 ; of whom 
only 100 are Mussulmana. Lat 26“ 28', lone. 

BUCKEA. — ^A river ristng in lat. 27“ S', 
long. 85“ 40^, on the northern face of the Snb- 
Himalayas : it flows in a southerly direction | 
for thirty-ire miles through ^ Mnekwanee, a I 
district ^ Nepal, and for twenty miles forms i 
the boundaiy^mtween Nepal and the British | 
district of a%rhoot, whicn latter district iti 
traverses for fifty nodles previous to its foil into I 
the Bagmuttee fiver, in lat. 26“, long. 85“ 56'. 

BUO E . RAN EE, — ^A village in Sinde, on 
the route from 8ehwan to Tiara hana, and seYen 
miles sonth of the latter place. It is sitaate 
in the eoctenrive iriand oemtained between the 
Indus and its oflGset the Karra, being distant 
four miles from the left bank of the fonner, 
Mid ahoet half a mile frmn a forra over the 
latter, known as the ferry of Buckranee. 
Frosn this lerr^ to the ford opposite Tonia 
Hassem, the mstanoe is about a mile and a 
half. The neighhonrhood is fertile and well 
cultivated. Lat. 27“ 25', king. 68“ 12'. 


BUDAON. — A British district in the Rdhil- 
cund division of the tieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinoea. It is bonnded on the north by the 
Britash district of Moradahad ; on the north- 
east by the Britiah district of Bareilly ; on the 
south-east by that of Shahjelumpore ; on tiie 
south by Fnirockabad and Mynporee ; and on 
the west by Al^hnr and Bolnndshnhiir. It 
lies between lat. 27“ 88' — 28“ 29', long. 78“ 21' 
— >79“ 85', and oontidns an area of 2,S& aquare 
miles. It is a low, level, and in gmieral foriOe 
tract, watered in its south-western pari 
throughout its whole Iragth by the Ganges, in 
its eastern for some diatsnee by the Ram- 
gunga, and in the intermediate space by the 
Yarwuflhdar, or Sote, and the Mu^wa. That 
portion of the district stuate sonth-west of the 
Ganges will participate in the benefits of navi- 
^tion and irrigation to be derived frem the 
branch canal proposed to be made finom the 
Cfonges CSanal to the river Ganges above Fnr- 
ruckhabad. The offirial retnnis show the 
population to amount to 1,019,161, of which 
number 877,509 are Hindoos, and 141,652 
Mahometans and others. Hence it snpears 
that nearly six-sevenths of the whole are 
Hindoo. The following dassifioation of the 
towns and villages in me district is also ftir- 
nished by the facial returns : — ^Number oon- 
taining lev than 1,000 inbafattants, 2,050; 
ditto more than 1,000 and lev than 5,000, 
173; ditto more than 5,000 and lev than 
10,000, 5 ; ditto more 10,000 and lev 
than 50,000, 8; total, 2,281. The principal 
routes are— 1. From Furruckbabad, inanoith- 
westerly direction, to Subnswan, whence a 
route proceeds noilherly to Mondabad, and 
another nortb-wvterly to Hurdwar. 2. From 
Agra to Bareilly, in a direction from sonth- 
west to north-east. 3. From Allyghurh can- 
tonment to Mondabad, and in a direction 
nearly parallel to the Ivt. 4. Nearly from 
east to west, from Delhi to Bareilly. Under 
the revalue vttlement of the Nor&-Wvtem 
Provinces, the government demand on the 
lands of t^ district has been fixed for a term 
of years, and is not liable to be increased until 
the year 1866, 

BUDAON. — A town giving name to a 
British district under the lient.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces. The population is not in- 
oousiderable, having, in 1848, been officially 
ascertained to amount to 21,869. Lat. 28“ Y, 
long. 79“ 11'. 

BUDDAPOODY, in the Britiah district of 
Nellore, preridency of Madras, a town five 
nulv £. of the rente from NeUore to Guntoor, 
48 miles N. of the fonner. Lat. 15“ 9', long. 
80“. ^ 

BUDDAUM FUHAR. — ^A town in Mo- 
hnrbnnge, one of the native states on tiie 
south-west frontier of Bengal, distant 8.W. 
from Midnapoor 76 miles. Lat. 22“ S', long. 
86“ 14'. 

BUDDOOR. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nixam, distant N.E. froxa 
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SQiobpoar 53 milei. 21* long. 

78" ly. 

BUDDUNPOOB^ in the Britinli diBiriei of 
Mating lieai.-gov. of ihe N.W. ProTuioes^ n 
▼illage on the route from the cantonment of 
Meerut to that of Muttra^ and 25 miles N. of 
the latter. Lat. 27° 47', long. 77° 51'. 

BUDEEAB^ in the native state of Gkurwlud, 
a considerable feeder of the Jnmna, rises on 
ihe south-eastern declivity of Kedar Xanta, in 
lat. 31”, long. 78° ir, and, after a course of 
about eighteen miles, falls into the Jumna on 
the right side, in lat. 30” 49', long. 78” 19', at 
an elevation of 4,000 feet above the sea. The 
Budeear, at the confluence, is as wide as the 
Jumna, but not so deep. 

BUD^^EN^ in the British district of Hy- 
derabad, province of Scinde, a town 56 miles 
S.E. £rom Hyderabad, 57 N. of Luckput, in 
Scinde. Lat. 24° 39', long. 68” 52'. 

BUDGE BUDGE, in the British district 
known as the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, lying 
within the jurisdiction of the lieat.-gov. of 
Bengal, a town on the left bank of the Hooghly, 
and on the route firom Calcutta to Midnapore, 
12 miles S.W. of the former, 56 E. of the 
latter. The fort, formerly occupying an im- 
portant site here, as commanding the river, is 
now completely in ruins. Lat. 22” 28', long. 
88” 15'. 

BUDHAN DHOOBA, in the British dis- 
trict of Knmaon, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a mountain of the Sub-Himalaya, and 
forming part of the Ghagar range. Elevation 
above the sea 8,502 feet. Lat. 29” 28', long. 
79” 24'. 

BUDHAORA, in the Rajpoot state of Jes- 
sulmeer, a village on the route from the town 
of Bikaneer to tlUit of Jessulmeer, and 100 
miles N.E. of the latter, l^t. 27° 20', long. 
72” 22', 

JBUDL — See Boolex. 

BUDLAPOOB, ill ihe British district of 
Tsnnah, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
route from Tannn^ to Poonafa, 20 miles E. of 
the former. Lat. 19” 10', long. 73” 21'. 

BUDLAPOOR, in the British district of 
Jounpore, lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Jaunpore canton- 
ment to that of Sultanpoor, in Oude, 17 miles 
N.W. of the former, 37 S.E of the latter. 
Lat. 25” 52', long. 82” 32'. 

BUDLEGOOSSEE, in the British district 
of Bograh, lieuk-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Dinagepoor to Pubna, 30 miles 
N.W. of Bograh. Lat. 24” 59', long. 88° 56'. 

BUDNAWUR, in Malwa, in the raj or 
territory of Dhar, a town the principal place 
of a pergnnnah of the same name. It is sur- 
rounded by a mud wall in bad repair, and has 
a fort. In 1820 it contained 7^ houses and 
*2,654 inhabitaots, and the peigunnah contained 
7,735 houses and 31,119 mhahitan^ It had 
been usurped by Da^t Rao Scindja ; but on 


oocanon of the padfication with him in 1817, 
the British govemmeot iosisted on its rssloin- 
tion to the rs^ah of Dhar. Distaiioe N.W. 
from Mow 46 miles, S.W. fima Oofein 36. 
Lat. 23” S', loog. 76” 18'. 

BUDOEROOOT, in the British district of 
Ganjam, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
southern shore of the Chilka Lake, 14 nulea 
N.E of Ganjam. Lat 19” 31', long. 85” 18'. 

BUDOKHUB, or BEBOEHERA, in the 
British district Banda, lient-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinocs^ a village on the route firom 
the town of Banda to Bewa, aeven nulea S. of 
the former. Lat 25” 21', long. 80* 26'. 

BUDRA — ^A river rinng in Mysore^ about 
lat. 13” 15', long. 75° 14'. Ita comae w at lint 
easterly, in which direetion it Hows for abont 
thirty n^es, thence northerly far finr^-three 
moEO, and subsequently north easteily for 
thirty-eight milei^ when it imttos with the 
Turn, or 'Tunga, in lat 14”, long. 75” 43^ ; tiio 
total leimth of ooiirse being 111 imtea. From 
the oonluenoe the united stream beam the 
name of Tunga Budra, or Tamhndia. 

BUDRAWAE — A town in the Norlheni 
Punjab, on the sonthem slope of the Himalaya, 
near the left bank of the river Cheaanb^ uad 
on one of its fiiedera. llie arighbonring 
country is beantlliil, {nctnresqne, fertile ana 
well cultivatod. T^re is a lai^ and well* 
supplied bsBsar. The popnlatioa is probably 
about 2,000, of whom a eontidenhle portion 
are Kashmirian weavers of ahawl% employing 
about 250 looms. There is a huge sqnan fort, 
built of stone. It is abewi 5,1^ fiwt above 
the sea. Lat 33” S', long. 75” 45'. 

BUDROL, or BOODRA, in Btumhir, a 
peaked snmmit of a mountain prooeeding in 
an easier^ duection finom the groat m^ge 
connecting Waxtoo and the Chnr. Hmcs is n 
ruined fort on its doelivitv. This peek was 
one of the stations for the seri es of ansll 
triangles in the trigonometrical survey of the 
Hiuirtaya, Elevation above tim sea 3,762 
feet Lat 81” 8r, long. 77” 45'. 

BUDUREA, in the Britirti dirtriet of 
Bndaon, lient-gov. of the N.W. Piovinesi^ a 
town on the route fiem Bndaon to ABygmE 
26 miles S.W. of the inner. Lst ST 54; 
long. 78” 

BUDYAH^ in the British distriel ef Gtid- 
dapah, preaideiicj of Madiw^ a town eai tim 
route foam Cnddapah to Ongak^ 24 mOas 
N.E of the former. Lat 14” 44', long. TITS'. 

BUFFALO MOUKTAINa— Li the Am- 
herst province of Tenaamrim, the hjghmt 
ridge of the asndatone range of hiUs numipg 
through the plain in a direction NJN.W. to 
S.S.E, and attainmg a height of 1,543 fint 
They are about seventy miles fir o m Mionlmein. 

BUGCHOOE — See BuoitdtaS. 

BUGDOWDEE^ in the Britirti distiiet of 
Oawnport^ lient-gov. of the N.W. Provineet 
a villsM on the route fiom the eantonment of 
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Cawnpore to that of Futtehgiirl. milo3 

N.W, of the fortber. Lat. iongr. 

80 “ 16 '* 

BUGGAUR, in Sinde, is one e two 
western branches of the Indus, u^vtiging a 
little below Tatta, at the bead of the delta, the 
Sata being the eastern branch. In 1 699, when 
visited by Hamilton, it was a very great stream, 
navigable as high as JUahoreebunder, twenty 
miles from the mouth, for vessels of 200 to is ; 
hut now, except during the inundation, it has 
scarcely any stream, in consequence of a aaad 
bank five or six feet above the level of the 
water stretching across the channel at the place 
of divarication. Where forded by the British 
army during the season of low water, in 1839, 
it was two feet and a half deep, and fifty yards 
wide ; lower down, the channel was completcdy 
diy. When the stream was greater, it parted 
into four branches, entering the sea by the 
Pittee, the Pintianee, the Joah, and the Richel 
mouths. These have all become merely inlets 
of the sea, containing salt-water, excepting 
during the inundation. The woi^ Buggaur 
signifies degtroyer, a name given in consequence 
of the efiect of the river on the lands through 
which it flowed. Its main course is j^neraUy 
westerly, extending about eighty miles from 
the phuM of divergence, in lat. 24° 40', long. 
68® 1', to the Pittee mouth, in lat. 24° 42', 
long. 67® 12'. 

BUGGELWARA. — A town in the native 
state of Bhopal, distant S.E. from Bhopal 60 
mUep. Lat 22® 63', long. 78® 15'. 

BTJGGHOO CHEK, in the Reechna Dooab 
division of the Punjsb, a town situated on the 
route from Amritsir to Wazeerabad, eight 
miles 8.E. of the latter. Lat. 32® 23', long. 
74® 2^. 

BUGGREEA. — A town in the native state 
of Talcheer, one of the Cuttack mehals, distant 
N.W. from Cuttack 90 miles. Lat. 21® 3', 
long. 84® 41'. 

BUGGXJSRA, in the peninsula of Katty war, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the vicinity of 
the Gir or wild highlands in the middle of the 
district of Kattywar. It is the principal place 
of a sobdivision containing sixteen villages and 
a population estimated at 7,462, and paying 
the Guioowar an annual tribute of S,114 
rupees. Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 
162 miles; Baroda, S.W. , 160; Surat, W., 
127 ; Bombay, N.W., 212. Lat. 21® 30', long. 
70® 69'. 

BUGHA. — A town in the territory of Dude, 
distant N. from Lucknow 18 miles. Lat. 
27® 6', long. 80° 66'. 

BXJ6HAT.— See Baohat. 

BTJGHRUH, in the British district of 
Muznfu.nugur, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Meerut to 
Roorkee, 32 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
29® 28', long. 77® 40'. 

BUGOLOH, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 


BTJH. 

village on the route from Delhi to Muttra, and 
36 miles S. of the former. 28® 12', long. 

77® 22'. 

BUGRA. — A town in the native state of 
Sirgoojah, on the south-east frontier of Bengal, 
distant N. from Sirgoojah 61 miles, Lat. 
23® 50', long. 83® 20'. 

BUGRAEB. — See Biguoult. 

BUGRAYUH, or BUGGIHAR, in the 
Britijdi district of Allyghur, lieut, -gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
the cantonment of Allygnrh to that of Etawa, 
and 24 mfles S. of the former. Lat. 27“ 35', 
long. 78° 15'. 

BXJGREE.-— See Bajaeow. 

BUGKOH, or BUGBOO, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, a town with bazaar, on the 
route from Agra to Ajmere, 174 miles S.W. of 
former, 65 N.E. of latter. Lat. 26° 49', long, 
75° 38'. 

BUGDDYAR, or BUGDWAR, in the 
British district of Kumaon, lieut. -goy. of the 
N.W. Provinces, an enqum ping-station at a 
sangha or spar-bridge over the Bugdwar tor- 
rent, on the route up tlie course of the Gorcje, 
by the Oonta Dhoora pass, from Almorah fort 
to Hiundes, or South-eastern Tibet, 114 miles 
S.E. of Almorah. Elevation above the sea 
8,028 feet. Lat. 30® 13', long. 80° 16'. 

BUGUR. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Shekawutee, distant N.E. from Jboonjhnoo 

10 miles. 3Lat. 28° 13', long. 75° 38'. 
BUGWA, in Bundlecund, a town in the 

native sobte of Bijawur, distant S.W. from 
Bijawur 21 miles. Lat. 24° 32', long. 79° 12', 

BDGWAH, in the British district of Rung- 
pore, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, a town on the right 
bank of the Brahmapootra, on the ronte from 
Rungpore to Goalpara, 30 miles E. of the 
former, liat. 25° 40', long. 89° 44'. 

BUGWARA, in the British district of Surat, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the route 
from Bombay to Surat, 50 miles B. of the 
latter. Lat. 20° 25', long. 72® 69'. 

BUGWATPOOR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by Rajapoor ferry from 
the city of Allahabad to that of Banda, and 

11 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25° 24', long. 
81° 44'. 

BUHADOORGURH, in the British district 
of Meerut, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provia ces, 
a small foriifled town on the route from Gur- 
midktesar to Anopsbubur, and 10 miles S. of 
the former. Lat. 28® 41', long. 78° 13'. 

BUHADOORGURH, in the hiB state of 
Hindoor, a fort on a lofty summit of the raitge 
stretobiDg in the Cis-Dutlej territory from 
north-west to south-east, in the eastern part of 
fKnii state. Elevatian above the sea 6,233 
feet. Lat. 31® 13', l<Hig. 76° 66'. 

BUHADOORGURH. — See Bahaimwe- 
OUBB. 
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BUHABTIA, in tlie Rajpoot state of Jes- 
snlmeer, a vills^ on the route from the town 
of Bickaneer to that of JeasYilmeer, and 4£ 
miles N.E. of the latter. A mile south-west 
of it, the British mission deputed to the western 
stales of Jtajpootana crossed in the middle of 
March the dry bed of a river 100 yards broad. 
Buliadra is in lat. 27® long. 71® S8'. 

BUHADURPOOK. — ^A town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s 
family, distant S. from Gwalior 130 miles, 
l^t. 24" lO', long. 78®. 

BUHAOWPOOR, or BHOWPOOR, in the 
British district of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Allahabad to Etawa, and 51 miles S.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 26® 25', long. 79® 36'. 

BXJHEREE, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route fiY)m Moradabad to 
Almora, and 17 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
29® 2', long. 78® 56'. 

BXJHEREE, or BXJHOREE, in the British 
district of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town, with fort, on the 
route from Moradaliad cantonmeut. to Kashee- 
poor 10 miles. N. of the former. It is situate 
two miles east of the left bank of the small 
river Dhundi, and a mile west of the right 
bank of the Bhela, both feeders of the Ram- 
gunga. I^t. 28® 59', long. 78® 61'. 

BUHIRWA, in the British district of 
Benares, iieut.-gov, of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town on the route from Allahabad to the city 
of Benares, 59 miles E, of the former, 15 W. 
of the latter. Lat, 25® 16', long. 82® 42'. 

BUHL A POOR, in the British district of 
Boolundsbuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Aligurh to that of Moradabad, and 12 
miles N.E. of the former, Lai. 28® i'l long. 
78® 11'. 

BUHNBERA, in the territoiy iff Bhurt- 
poor, a village on the route from Agra to the 
city of Bhurtpoor, 30 miles W. of iJie former, 

9 S.E. of the latter. It has a fewsjhops, and 
water may be obtained from wells. Lat. 
27® 9', long. 77® Sr. 

BUHOONAH.— A village in the British 
district of Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 29® 33', long. 75® 42'. 

BUHORUNPOOR, in the British district 
of Moradabad, lieufc.-gov. of tlie N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a vUla^ on the route from the town of 
Moradabad to Almora, and 22 miles N. of 
the former. lait. 29" long. 78" 58'. 

BUHRAECH. — The principid place of the ' 
district of that name, in the territory of Oude. 
Tieffenihaler, doicribing it about the year 
1770, states it to be "an ancient town of con- 
siderable extent, of greater length than breadth, 
the houses being built of mud and covered with 
'.thatch,, except the mausoleums, mosques, and 
1 'osidenices of the innrchuitB, which are of brick 


and 1 ime-mortar." It is situatf j in a pleasant 
wooded plain, on the left banl: of the Sarju 
(esetern). North-east of the to wn is the tomb 
of 8elar, a reputed Mussulman i saint. In May 
there is a great concourse of pilgrims to his 
tomb, the small town close t ,o which is, in 
honour of the deceased, called C Ireat Buhraech, 
while the principal town is cal led Little Buh- 
mech. Buhraech is 65 miles N .W. of Faizabad, 
65 N.E. of Lucknow. Lat . 27° 84', long. 
81® 33'. 

BTJHREABAD, in the I Jritish district rf 
Ghazeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
A town on the north-west frontier towards 
Aximgarh, 20 miles N.W. oi Ghazeepore can- 
tonment. Lat. 25® 43', long . 83® 15', 

BXJHUL, in the Britisl i district of Hur- 
riana, iieut.-gov. of the N .W’. Provinces, a 
town in lat. 28® 38', long. 7 5° 35'. 

BUHURIABAD, in th a Britidbi district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-g<»v. of t he N.W. Provinces, 
a town 20 miles N.W. of C- rhazeepoor, 38 miles 
E. of Jonnpoor. Lat. 25‘ '49', loag, 82® 20'. 

BUJANA. — SeeBiANA . 

BUJEE. — See Bhujsb . 

BUJHERA, in the Br iti»h district ofShah- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of f ;he N.W, Provinces, 
a tovn six miles W. of tl lo route from Siahje- 
banpoor to Bareilly, 2< 1 miles N.W, jf the 
former. Lat. 28® 3', Ion g. 79® 87'. 

BUJJAUNA, in the peninsula of ILatty- 
war, province of Guzera t, a town in thenubdi- 
vision of Jhalawur or J lifijcote. It is situate 
on the southern border of the Runn, or great 
Salt-marsh, and is the p rincipal place of n, sub- 
division containing tw€ mty-six villages and a 
j population estimated a t 9,320. The chief of 
Bujjauna is by desceni > of the Jat tribe, but 
the family has for some generations conformed 
to Islam. He piys an annual tribute of 8,615 
rupees to the British government. Distance 
from Ahmedabad, W., 55 miles. Lat. 23° 3', 
long. 71® 43'. 

BUJRUNGURH, in the territoiy of Gwa- 
lior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, a town 
on the route from Goc mah to Mow, 1 1 miles B. 
of the former. It was formerly a place of 
greater importance than at present, having 
been the stronghold of Jai Singh, rajah of 
Raghwagarh, tie redoubted enemy of Doulut 
Rao Scindia. In A.D. 1816 Bujrungurh was 
taken by Bn-ptiste, an officer of Doulut Rao 
Srindia. It is by some denominated Jainaa- 
gar Bujrungurh. Lat. 21® 34', long. 77° 18'. 

BUKERAH, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Lucknow to Shahje- 
hanpooT, 30 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 27° 27', 
long. 80® 3'. 

BUKEYWAR, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the route from Calpee to the canton- 
I ment of Etawa, and 14 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 26® 40', long. 79® 16'. 
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BUKHORE^, in the British district of Tip- j 
boot, lieut.'goy^ of Bengal, a town SO miles I 
N.W. of Durbn^ga, 22 miles N.E. of Moznf- j 
ferpoor. Lat. 85', long. 86® 87'. 

BUKKUR. — ft. town of the Pnnjanh, in 
the Sinde Sagnr Dooab, situated on a water- 
course runninff ^allel with the Indus, 19 
miles S.E. of ^e^wn of Dera Ismael Khan. 
Population 5,000. Lat. 31® 35', long. 71® 1'. 

BXJEIKUR, in Binde, a celebrated fortress 
on an isUmd in th^ Indus, between the towns 
of Roree on the etstem, and Sukkur on the 
western bank. Tie eastern channel, dividing 
it from Roree, on ^e left bank, is 400 yards 
wide and thirty feel deep in the middle, with 
a current of four m^eS an hour ; the western, 
dividing it from Sulfur, on the right bank, is 
ninety-ei^ht yards ^de, and fiftera feet deep 
in the middle, with i^carrent of three miles an 
hour. Such is the measurement when the 
river is lowest, and n^e in a right line across 
the island from the eastern to the western 
shore of the Indus ; ^ut at some distance to 
the north of this righ< line, a spit of land from 
the island of Bukkut projects westward into 
the river, leaving bettreen its exfremity and 
the western shore a channel only fifry yards 
wide, seven feet deep p the middle, and with 
a current of four milei an hour. In the be- 
ginning of 1839, the engineers of the Bengal 
army, marohing to Af|hanistan, threw here a 
bridge of boats over thi Indus. The number 
of boats employed for ihis purpose was nine- 
teen for the western or parrower channel, and 
fifty-five for the eastern j and on this the army, 
wi^ its baggage and jattering-train, passed 
over. Soon afterwards the bridge was swept 
sway. Macmurdo 8tate< that the water in the 
western channel disappears in the season when 
;the river is lowest ; and Bumes, that the 
jeastem is said to have bten once forded in the 
isame season. Wood, however, found the 
former seven feet deep, and the latter thirty, 
^n the dry season. The ida d of Bnkkur is a 
rock of limestone interspersed with flint, of an 
pval shape, 800 yards long, 800 wide, 1,876 in | 
circuit, ind about thirty feet high. Almost 
the whole of it is covered by the fortress, 
khiob, in 1889, was ceded by the ameers of 
^byerpoor to the British, .to remain occupied 
by their garrison during the then existing war. 
j[t8 ultimate destination was determined by the 
battle of Meeanee, and the oonsequcnt-vuinex- 
ation of Sinde to the British dominions. Lat. 
fc7®89', long. 68® 66'. 

; BtJKLAHUR. — A town in the native state 

S f Nepaul, distant W. from Khatmandoo 47 
liles. Lat. 27® 88', long. 84*^ 81'. 

; BUKLANA. — A village in the British dis- 
junct Hnrriana, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 29® 8', long. 76® 18'. 

BUKOLEE, or BUTDLI, in the hill 
state of Bussahir, a fort on the right bank of 
the Pabur, situate on a lofty rock prominently 
standing out frum a mountain rising behind it. 


Elevation above the am 5,607 feet. Lat, 
31® 13', long. 77® 64'. 

BUEIRA, in the British district of Gomck- 
poor, lieut. -TOV. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town four miles N. of the route frrom Patna to 
Goruckpore, 20 miles E. of the latter. Lat. 
26® 87', long. 88® 43'. 

BULAHRA, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Shekhawutee, a town with a fort, and a place 
of some importance before the establishment 
of British sapremacy. The fort is of masoniy, 
sixty yards long and thirty broad, with veiy 
high bastions, and a fiuisse-braie of masonry, 
with a narrow but deep ditch. Being a strong- 
hold of fineebooters, it was dismantled by the 
British in 1886. Distance S.W. firom Delhi 
140 mUes. Lat. 27® 58', bng. 75® 15'. 

BULAMEEN, in the Bunnoo division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the route from 
Peshawur to Ghuxnee, 103 miles S.W. of the 
former. Lat. 88® 14', long. 70® 11'. 

BULBUDDURPOOR, in the BritUh dis- 
trict of Pooree, lient.-gov. of Beojml, a town 
on the sonth-eastem shore of the Cbilka lake, 
25 miles S.W. of Jnggurnaut. Lat. 19® 40^, 
long. 85® 82'. 

BULBUDDURPOOR, in the. British dis- 
trict of Pooree, lient.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
19 miles N.W. from Juggumant, 89 miles 
S,W. of Cuttack. Lat. 19*^59', long. 86® 40'. 

BULCHA. — A pass over a high ridge, ex- 
tending nearly east and west, and appeari^ to 
be the last or most northern of the ridges 
forming the mountainous tract which extends 
northwards or north-eastwards firom the main 
range of the Himalaya, and beyond which the 
plaiu of Tibet stretch in the direction of 
Oentr^ Asia. Bulcha is situate within the 
Chinese frontier, and about eight miles north 
of the parallel range of Oonta Dhura, within 
the British frontier. The road from Almorah 
fort, in Kumaon, hj the Juwahir valley to 
Tibet, lies over the Oonta Dhnra and Bulcha 
passes. Bulcha is distant 164 miles N. of 
Almorah. Lat 80® 88', long. 80® 14'. 

BULCHEEA GHAT, in the Britirii district 
of Kumaon, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a ferry over Sie river Kalee (eastern), 
forming a communication between the territoiy 
of the East-India Company and that of Nepal. 
Lat 29® 21', long. 80® 2(f. ‘ 

BULDEO MUNDIT, in the British dis- 
trict of Muttra, lieut -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on. Uie route firom the canton- 
ment of Muttra to Mynpooree, and 12 miles 
B.£. of the former. It has a bazaar, and 
supplies are abundant. Lat 27® 26', long. 
77^ 54'. 

BU^KOONREA, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut. -tov. of the N.W. Provincee^ 
a town 43 miles N.K of Goruckpoor, 39 miles 
S.W. of Bettiah. Lat 26® 67', long. 84® 1'. 

BULLARY, in the British district of South 
Canara, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
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route from Mangalore to Mercara, 40 miles 
&.E. of the former. Lat 12"* 40^, long. 
75" 2r. 

BTJLLEA^ in the British district of Bnr> 
neah, beat. -gov. of Bengal, a town a mile fiom 
the left bank of the &>nkor river, 23 miles 
aE. of Pnmeah. Lat. 25“ 34', long. 87“ 52'. 

BXTLLEEA, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lient.-goy. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bndaon to Bareilly, 
12 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 28“ 13', long. 
79“ 26'. 

BULLIAH, in the British district of Gha- 
aeepore, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate on the left bank of the Ghinges, 
on the route from Ghazeepcne cantonment to 
Chuprah, 42 miles E. of the former, 40 W. of 
the latter. It. is situate on the river Kutefaur, 
a branch of the Tons, traversed W fony doling 
the rains, and at other seasons by a bridge 
boats. Applies and water are abundant here, 
and the roan in this part of the route is good. 
Distant N.W. of Calcutta by water 552 ^ee. 
Lat. 25“ 41', long. 84“ 12'. 

BULLIAH, in the British district of Baro> 

r ‘h, lieuk-gov. of Bes^al, a town four miles 
of the route frx)m ^oareebagh to Midna- 
poor, 15 miles S. of the former. Lat. 23“ 49', 
long. 85“ 20'. 

BULLINGEE, in the British district of 
Siigooja, lieut.-gov. of Bennl, a village situate 
among the mounbuns of Gondwana, close to 
the northern frontier, towards the British dis- 
trict of Mirzapoor. Distant S. of the diy of 
Mirzapore 90 miles, N.W. of Calcutta 1^ 
Hazareebagh 355. Lat. 23“ 53', long. 82“ 52'. 

BULLOAH. — A Britirii district in the 
Ueut. -gov. of Ben^, compiising, in addition to 
its area on the mainland, several veiy consider- 
able islands, lying at the mouth of the Megna 
river. It is situate between lat. 22® 21' — 
28“ 23', long. 90“ 35' — 91“ 41' ; is eighty miles 
in length from north-west to south-east, and 
uxty in breadth. The area of the district is 
included in that cf Tipperah. For tiie amount 
of population see the article Bkhoal. 

BULLOAH, in the British district of the 
same name, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the left bank of the Bbittia river, 160 miles 
E. of Calcutta. Lat. 22“ 53', long. 90“ 56'. 

BULLOOA, in the British district of Be- 
nares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left hank of the Ganges, 653 
miles N. W. of Calcutta by water. Lat. 
25“ 26', long. 83“ 10'. 

BULLOORGEE. — A town in the territory 
of Hyderabad, or dominions of the Nizam, 
distant W. from Hyderabad 143 miles. Lat. 
17“ 19', long. 76“ 22'. h 

BULODA. — A town of Phooljer, one of 
the native states on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, distant W. from Snmbulpoor 71 miles. 
Lat. 21“ 11', long. 82“ 56'. 

BULOGEBEE^ in the British district of 


Goalpaia, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 26 
miles 8.W. of Goalpara, 77 mOes E. of Bung- 
pore. Lat. 25“ 47 , long. 90“ 29'. 
i BULPHAEE. — ^A town of north-eastern 
I India, in the native state of Bhotan, distant 
N. from Gowhatty 75 miles. Lat. 27'* 10', 
long. 91“ 26'. 

I BULRAMPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, distant W. from Khatmandoo 
200 mUes. 28“ 10', long. 82“ O'. 

BULRAMPOOR, in the territory of Oude, 
near the northern frontier towards Nepal. It 
is situate on the river Raptee, in a pleasant 
plain, and is of considerable size, with mud- 
built houses covered with thatch. There is a 
noble view of Dhawalafi^ri, or the White 
Monntmn of the Himalayas^ probably the 
most elevated summit of the suribce of the 

f lobe. It is distant about 120 miles N.E. of 
luliampoor. The town is situate on one of 
the most frequented routes from Lucknow to 
Nepal, and in spring and summer great num- 
bers of traders descend from the mountains, 
bringing the products of Tibet to exchange for 
the waxes of Hindustan, Distant 89 miles N.E, 
from Lucknow. Lat. 27“ 24', long. 82“ 15'. 

BULBAMPORE, in the Briti^ district of 
Midnapore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right bank of the Coo^ river, 80 miles 
N.W. of Midnapoor. LiA 22“ 40', long. 
87“ 2'. 

BULRUMMEB. — ^A town in the native 
state of Bombra, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, distant E. from Sumhulpoor 19 miles. 
Lat. 21“ 30', long. 84“ 19'. 

BUI&AR, in the British district of Surat, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the estuary 
of the mnmW river of the same name. 'The 
estuiuy is obstructed by a bar covered by a 
depth of two or three feet at low water. It is 
at^viug place, having manu&ctures of cloths 
and ooniuderable eommeroe in tali, grain, and 
sugar. Thepopukkrion is 7,000, many of whom 
are weavers and sailors, some c^tivators. Dis- 
tance from Bombay, N., 115 milesj Surat, S., 
40. Lat. 20“ Sr, long. 72“ 58'. 

BULSUN. — A small hill state between the 
Sutlej and the Tonse, under the superintend- 
ence of the political agent for the Cis- Sutlej 
states. It is bounded on the north by Kom- 
harsin, Hothkaee, and the petty lordship of 
Goond ; on the east by Poonaur ; on the south 
and south-west by Sirmoiir ; and on the west 
ly Reoothul. It ext' ads from lat. 80“ 57' to 
81“ 7', long. 77* 26 to 77** 89' ; is about twelve , 
miles in length from south-ea^ to north-west, 
and eight in breadth at the oppokite angles. 
'The area is sixty-four square miles. 'The popu- 
lation is estimated at about 5,000, and the 
a.nm ni.1 revenue at about 600/- ; out of which a 
tribute of 108/. is paid to the British govern- 
ment. The rana has about 500 armed re- 
tainerB. Part of Burrowlee, originally a por- 
tion of this small state, was retained by the 
East-lndia Company after its conquest from 
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the Goorkhas, for the tiae of the military can- 
tonment at Subathoo ; hut the greater portion 
of Burrowlee was conferred on the rajah of 
Hindoor and hie heirs, in perpetuity, under a 
Bunnud dated 20th November, 1815, in lieu of 
the fort of Malown, retained as a post for 
British troops. 

BULTHA R, in the British district of Bar an, 
lieut.'gov, of Bengal, a town 19 miles N. of 
Bettian, 81 miles N.E. of Goruckpoor. Lat. 
27% long. 8r iV. 

BULTI, or BULTISTAN.—A small state, i 
north of the valley of Cashmere, forming 
part of the dominions of Gholab Singh, and 
bearing also the name of Little Tibet, bv which 
prefix it is distinguished from Middle Tibet or 
Ladakh, and Great Tibet or Southern Tartaiy. 
Bulti is also sometimes called Iskardoh, from 
the name of its capital. It is hounded on the 
north by Chinese Tartary, from which it is 
separated by the Muatag or Mooz-Taugh (icy 
mountains) and the Karakorum Mountains, 
prolongations of the Hindoo Koosh to the 
eastward. On the east it has Ladakh or Mid- 
dle Tibet ; on the south Deotsuh and other 
elevated and desert tracts, wiiich separate it 
from Cashmere ; on the west, Ghilgit, Yessen, 
and Astor, small independent states. Its 
limits have varied with circumstances, and at 
no time have they been well defined ; but as 
the result of the safest estimate of them, Bulti 
may be stated to lie between lat. 34“ 30' — 
36% long, 75“ — 77“. The ancestors of Ahmed 
Shah, the late rajah, aie said to have ruled 
here unintei ruptedly for fourteen generations ; 
but, ten or twelve years ago, Iskardoh and the 
other strongholds of Bulti were seized by the 
present ruler of Cashuiere. 

BUL-TUL, or KANTAL, in Kashmir, a 
pass over the range of mountains inclosing 
that valley on tlie north-east. It forms the 
water-summit lietween Kashmir and Little 
Thibet, as from its northern declivity the Duras 
river flows northward to the Indus, and from 
its southern flows southward a feeder of the 
small river Sinde, a tributary of tlie Jail am. 
Its elevation above the level of the sea is 
10,500 feet. It is also called the Shur-ji-La, 
generally pronounced Zoj-i-La ; and in old maps 
this summit bears the name Kantal, signifying 

lofty hill.” Lat. 34“ 14', long, 75“ 33'. j 

BULUBGUKH, or BALLAMGARH, is 
the principal place of a jaghire of the same 
name, called also Furreedabad, which is politi- 
cally under the liduk-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces. This town is situate on the route from 
Delhi to Muttra, and 29 miles S. of the former 
city. The surrouiwiing country is well culti- 
vated, and has a pleasing appearance ; the 
road-sides being planted with trees. Tlie 
town, though not ill built, is small and 
crowded ; with narrow streets, tall houses, 
many temples, and a sufficient number of 
Brahmiuy bulls to show the pure Hindoo de- 
scent of the ruler.” Tlie palace of the rajah 
is small, hut very neat, and is arranged around 


a small court, with a marble fountain in the 
middle, and an open arched hall. ^ The whole 
place is surrounded by a high brick wall, with 
mud bastions and a deep ditch. The rajah is of 
the Jaut tribe. His jaghire extends twenty- 
six miles along the right hank of the Jumna, 
between lat. 28“ 13'— 28“ 33', long. 77“ 17'— 
77“ 36'. It is bounded on the north-west by 
Delhi ; on the north-east and east by Boo- 
lundshuhur ; on the south and south-west by 
Goorgaon. The area is 190 square miles. 
Estimating the population at the average of 
the adjacent district Goorgaon (300 to the 
squai'e mile), its amount will be 57,000. At 
the period of the British entrance into Delhi, 
this jaghire appears to have been held by two 
persons, in virtue of the offices of foujdar of 
the environs of the imperial city, and killadar 
of the fort of Bulubgurh. One of them was 
expelled in 1804, by Sir David Ochterloiiy ; 
the other, named Bahadour Singh, was esta- 
blished in possession of the jaghire and fort, as 
well as the office of foujdar of the environs of 
Dtlhi. Some obscurity seems to attach to 
another grant, subsequently made to the same 
party, to cover the expense of a police esta- 
blishment on the road between Delhi and 
Puiwul ; but in 1827 this grant was resumed, 
the magistrate of Delhi undertaking tlic duties 
for the discharge of which it was bestowed ; 
and the rajah of Bulubgurh now holds his 
jaghire on the sole condition of maintaining the 
road-police within the limits of his jurisdiction, 
namely, from Boorea-ka-pool to Mooza Phu- 
thalla, between Sikree and Puiwul, on the 
high Muttra road. It appears to have been 
intended to assign this district to the chief in 
perpetuity ; but no sunnud was ever prepared. 
Notwithstanding this omission, the jaghire has 
been allowed to descend on the usual principles 
of inheritance, the son succeeding the father, 
except in one instance, where, the chiet dying 
in infancy, the possession passed to his uncle. 
On the death of this chief, in 1829, his infant 
son succeeded, and during his long minority 
the district, through contenjion and mis- 
management, fell into confusion. Ultimately 
the interference of the British government was 
sought, and after a modified system had been 
tried and bad failed, the jaghire was taken 
under British management. The young chief- 
tain, however, having attained majority, re- 
niviistrated against this arrangement, and the 
territory was given up to him. The measure 
of independence rightfully belonging to the 
chief is not by any means clearly defined ; but 
the British government has never interfered in 
civil or criminal aflairs, except in the instance 
above mentioned. The revenue of the. state is 
estimated at 1,60,000 rupees, and the annual 
disbursement at 1,30,000 rupees. The chief 
maintains a small force, consisting of 100 cavalry 
and 350 infantry. The town of Bulubgurh is 
in lat. 28“ 20', long. 77“ 23'. 

BUMROWLEE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, a town on the route from Bareilly to 
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Seetapore, and 86 miles S.E. of the former. 
It has a bazaar and market. Lat. 28*" 12*, 
long. 80“, 

BUMTA, a village in the Cia-Sutlej state of 
Poondur, a tributary of Keonthul, under 
British protection, is situate on the route from 
Chepal to D^ohra, and about six miles N. of 
the former. Here was formerly a fort, with a 
strong rampart and towers, on a situation com- 
manding the vale below, but itself commanded 
by a hill aboVe it. At the time of Fraser’s 
visit it was in ruins, having been burned some 
time before ; but the rajah was busy in building 
a residence for himself, and a Hindoo temple 
embellished with sculptures. Lat. 31° 1', 
long. 77° 40'. 

BUMUNGA, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village two miles W. of the right bank of the 
Kalee (eastern), 13 S.E. of Ghampawut can- 
tonment, Lat. 29° 14', long. 80° 18'. 

BUNAEE, or BHINAY, in the British 
district of Ajmcre, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a fortress, with a village at its base, 
on the route from Nusseerahad to Boondee, 
20 mileb S. of former, 70 N.W. of latter. Its 
site is picturesque on the summit of an isolated 
steey) craggy hill, covered with cactus. Here 
resides a chief or petty rajah of the Bahtorc 
tribe of Rajpoots, who, according to a high 
authority, owes allegiance to the rajah of 
Joudpore, as well as to the British. The place 
is styled by Heber a good-sized town, contain- 
ing two very elegant little temples. The per- 
gunnah of which it is the principal place con- 
Uiins ninety -three villages and a population of 
27,340 persons. Lat. 26° 3', long. 74° 50'. 

BUN AL, in the native state of Gurwhal, a 
valley extending between seven and eight 
miles, in a direction nearly from N.W. to S.E., 
between lat. 30° 49' — 31°, and long. 78° 9' — 
78° 14'. The north-western end is closed by a 
rocky mountain, on the declivity of which 
rises the Bunal stream, that waters the valley 
and falls into the Jumna. 

BUNA8S (Eastern). — A river of Rewah, in 
Bundlecund, rising on the south-eastern boun- 
dary, in lat. 23° 31', long. 82° 2', and, flowing 
in a north-westerly direction through Rewah 
for seventy miles, lalls into the Sone, in lat. 
24° 14', long. 81° 33', near the town of 
Ram poor. 

BUNASS (Western), a river of Western 
India, rises in the Aravulli Mountains, on the 
common confines of the territories of Oodey- 
poor and Godwar, in Joudpore, about forty 
miles north-west of the city of Oodeypoor, and | 
in lat. 24° 58', long. 73° 20'. It takes a south-! 
west direction, and after a course ot about 180 
miles, is lost in the Runn of Cutch, in lat. 
23° 40', long. 71° 15', terminating in several 
intricate and small channels. The British 
caiitonment of Deesa is situate ou its left 
bank. 

BUNBASSA, — A town in the territory of 
X 


Code, distant 8. from Lucknow 115 miles. 
Lat. 28° 8(K, long. 81° r. 

BUNCH ANEG AON, in the native state of 
Gurwhal, a village on the left bank of the Bu- 
deear, a feeder of the Jumna. It is situate in a 
fertile expanse, rknog with gentle acclivity up 
the side ^ a mountain. Elevation above the 
sea 6,084 feet. Lat. 80° 52', long. 78° 19'. 

BUNCHAREE, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-goT. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Hausee to Muttra, 
and 34 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 56', 
long. 77° 25'. 

BUNCHOOLA FORT, in the British dis^ 
trict of Kumaon, lieuL-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a town on the left bank of the 
Gaomutee river, 17 miles N. of Almora. Lat. 
29° 50', long. 79° 50'. 

BUNDA. — town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nisam, distant S.E. from Kuladgee 
76 miles. Lat. 16° 20'. long. 76° 12'. 

BUNDARA, in the British province of 
Nagpore, a town on the route from Midnapore 
to the city of Nagpore, 612 miles W. of former, 
34 E. of latter. It has a bazaar ; and being 
situate on the right bank of the river Wain- 
gUDga, water is abundant. Elevation above 
the sea 892 feet. Lat. 21° 11', long. 79° 41'. 

BUNDARREE. — A town in the native 
state of Purlahkemedy, one of the Cuttack 
mehals, distant N.W. from Berhampoor, in 
Ganjam, 61 miles. Lat. 19° 39', long. 83° 69'. 

BUNBELCUND, or the Bundela country, 
is an extensive tract, bounded on the wast and 
north-west by Gwalior ; on the north-east by 
the Jumna, dividing it from the British dis- 
tricts Etawah, Cawnpore, Futtehpoor, and 
Allahabad, in the Boab ; on the east by Bha- 
gelkhand, or territory of Rewa ; and on the 
south by the British territory of Saugor and 
Nerbudda. It lies between lat. 23° 52' — 
26° 26', long. 77° 53' — 81° 39' ; is 200 miles in 
length from south-east to north-west, .55 in 
breadth in the direction of the opposite angles ; 
and has an area of 18,099 square miles. The 
plains of Bundelcund are diversified by moun- 
I tains, which have l>een classed into three ranges, , 
I — the Bindyacbal, the Punna, and the Bandair. 

I From these numerous streams flow towards 
the Jumna, among which may be enumerated 
the Sindh and its tributary the Pohooj, tho 
Betwa, the Dhasan, the Berma, the Cane, the 
Baghln, the Paisuni, and the Tons. The 
mineral resources of this tract appear to be 
considerable, though very imperfectly deve- 
loped. Punna contains diamonds, and con- 
tiguous are inexhaustible deposits of iron oro ; 
while farther to the north-east, towards Kal- 
leenjer, Franklin considered that he had found 
indications of coal. The climate is sultry in 
the plains. Calpee, notwithstanding its extra- 
trr^ ■ rI latitude, has been represented as one 
of the hottest plares in India ; and the heat at 
Banda is also p *ted to be very great. That 
by the native e cliinatc is not found insalu- 
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brioui, in indicated by their bealtby appear^ 
anoe ; but Europeaiie are frequently amsted 
seTerely, and even thtally, ague and other 
oomplainle resulting horn malaria. Portions of 
the western part, between the Betwa and Sindh, 
are represented to be ** notoriously unhealthy ;** 
and there, in 1817, the British army under tl^ 
marquis of Hastings ezperienoed ttie laYSges 
of cholera to a most frightful extent, lliere 
seems, however, great diversity in regard to 
the salubrity of particular not exp]ain< 

able by any known laws. The British canton> 
roents of Keita have been abandoned on ao- 
count of tbeir frtal air ; but the elevated for- 
tresses of Ajegnih and GalUnger have been 
found uncommonly healthy, thou^ such situ- 
ations are usually throughout India the seats 
of deadly malaria. The prindpal towns of 
Bnndelcund — Oidpee, Ban^ Jhansi, Dnttea, 
Oorcha, Jaloon, Chatarpoar, Mahobs, Tehari — 
are notioed under th^ respective names in 
the alphabetical arrangement. Besklee the 
British districts of Banda and Huramerpoor, 
the lapsed territory of Jeitpore and Jaloun, 
thejpergMoahs of Duboi and Ourota, ceded 
by Jhansi to the British ^vemment, and the 
eonfiscated jaghire of Chirgaon, the province 
of Bandeleuoa ocntains several native states, 
and a variety of petty jaghires. Those be- 
longing to rile former dM are, Adjyghnr, 
Byawur, Churkaree, Chutterpoor, BnUeeah, 
Jhansi, Oorcha or Terree, Pnnnah, Bumpthur. 
The British districts in Bundelound are — 
Banda, Humtnerpoor and Calpee, Jaloun, 
Jeitpore, Ohurgaon, ceded pergunnahs ei 
Duboi and Gurota. 

The several districts, British and foreign, 
oontain in the aggregate, as already notice^ a 
iotal area of 18,099 square miles. Frankliu 
estimated the population at 2,400,000. More 
recent inquiries afford a result of 2,260,714. 
In the British district of Banda the population 
was officially reported in 1847 as 552,526 ; in 
Humeerpore and Calpee tibe total was 452,091 ; 
in Jaloun the number was roughly returned at 
176,297 ; in the Jhansi ceded peigunnahs and 
Churgaon, the numbers were stated to be 
70,000. Jeitpore is stated to have 16,000 
* inhabitants, and the lapsed jaghire of Elhuddee 
2,800. The judicial and fiscal management of 
the British wtricts appertains to &e lient.- 
gov. of the N.W. Proviooes. The polirical 
superintendeDce of the remainder fomxte part of 
the (diati|r^ of the €h>vemor-Geoeral*8 ag^ 
for Sdndia's dominions and Bnndeleitnd. With 
the principal native states of Bundelcund the 
Brit^ government have engagement^ vaiying 
on minor points according to circumstanoes, hut 
ail recognisiDg its supremacy, and binding 
dependent state to the relmquishineDt Sf all 
pofitical jelatioDS except with the superior. 
Borne are tributary, some exempt from that 
incident. In aid of the services m the regular 
troops stationed in this tract, a foroe styled the 
Bundelcund Legion was formerly supportad by 
contributions from the states of Jhaori and 
Jaloun. Bobsequently Jaloun beoaine a Brirish 


posMSsioi^ and Jhaiiri ceded territoiy in lieu 
of its conlrilNition to the support of the legion. 
The legion itself has now ceased to exist, the 
Britirii govemmesit having resolved to restore 
to the amqr-Ust the number of the 84tb 
regiment Bengal Native Infiintry, which had 
struck out, and to form the new regiment 
of the volunteers from the infimtry of the 
Bunddeund Ijegion. 

The earliest paramount power in Bundclonnd 
of whidb there is any certain record, were the 
Chnndel Biypoots, deriving their origin from 
"Hnhoha and its vicinity, where their role was 
‘estshluihed by Chandra Varma. As Parmal 
Deo, the twentieth ruler in succession from 
Chandra Tarma, was^ in the year 1183, over- 
thrown by Pirthi Bi^ah, ruler of Ajmeer and 
Ddhi, if fifteen years be allowed pn an average 
to ea<^ nder, the time of Chandra Yanna w^ 
be placed in the latter part of the ninth 
century of our era. During the age of the 
supre m acy of the Cbundel Biypoots was the 
period of the greatest splendour this country, 

I the dominion of those princes extending from 
the Jumna to the Ne^ndda; and Ferishta 
Irelaies, that in the year 1021 their rajah 
imarcbed ai the head of 36,000 horse, 45,000 
I foo^ and 640 riephanto, to oppose Mahmud of 
iGhnxni, whom, however, he was obliged to 
conciliate by* lidi presents. After the over- 
throw of Psnnal Deo, the oouniiy remained 
in minona snsrohy until the cloee of the four* 
teenth oentufj, when the Bundelas, a spurious 
I subdivision the Cterhwa tribe of Bajpoots, 
estabKriied themeelvee on the right bank of 
the Jumna, under the oonduci of Hurdeo. 
Ptetap Hrad, tenth in descent from that chie^ 
greatly extended and consolidated the Bundela 
sway, and in 1531 founded the town of Oorcha. 
His great-grandBon Birsing Deo succeeded in 
still hurther aggrandising the Bundela state, 
chiefly through the &vonr of Jehan^, the 
padmah of Delhi, whom he had conciliated by 
the murder of tee celebrated Abuliazl, the 
minister of Akbar, frifaer of J ebangir ; the 
latter prince bating and dreading that minister 
as inimical ib his intmosts. The predatory 
character of the Bundela chief earned for him 
the name of Dangi, or robber, which has at-^ 
tacbed to all his oountrymen, and to their 
nalxvtt soil, not uncommonly known by the 
name of Dwgaya or Thieves-laod. His eldest 
son and successor, Jajhsr' gfingh, revolring 
against the court of Delhi, was driven into 
exiles and disappeared finally among the wilds 
of Goodwana, when the country was incorpo- 
rated with tee empire. This arrangement, 
however, lasted but six years, as the violent 
stmgg^ of tee Bundel^ for independence 
compelled the emperor to withdraw his forces 
and adnui tee insurgents in the westera part 
to the relaiion of feudatories, on condition of 
military service. The eastern Bundelas, under 
the oo^not of the rajah Chatrasal, supported 
by tee Mahiatta% sncoessiuUy made head 
against the forces of Delhi ; but being bard 
pressed by Ahmed Khan Bangush, tee Patan 
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diief of Funmckabad, in 1734, solicited the 
aid of the Peiahwa, wbo, snooeeding in rescuing 
the Bundela rajah Irom his perilous position, 
was rewarded by a fort and district in the 
neighbourhood of Jhansi, and by a derise of 
the third part of Eastern Bundelcund. The 
Peishwa made over his j^rtio^ subject to a 
moderate tribute, to a crahmin called Kaai 
Pandit» whose descendants held it until it 
recently lapsed to the East-India Company. 
About the same time Jhansi was wrestM by 
the Peishwa from the rajah of Ooroha, and 
intrust^ to a soubahdar, whose descendant! 
retainsj it. The remainder of the country, | 
from rarious causes, gradually became par- 
celled out into numerous small chieftainships. 
The anarchy and incessant petty wars resulting 
from this circumstance, encouraged the Mah* 
rattas, under Ali Behaudar, to attempt, in 
1792, the subjugation of theprorince. llieir 
purpose, however, was but partially effected. 
Ali Behaudar spent three years in a series of I 
desultory and harassing exertions, and ten| 
years more in endeavours to i^uce the! 
stronghold of Oallinger. He died without 
attaining his object, and almost immediately 
afterwa^ the state of afftira became altogether 
changed by the flight of the Peishwa from his 
capi^ to Bassein, and the treaty there con- 
cluded with him on the part of the East- 
India Company, under which and the subse- 
quent arrangements the latter acquired the 
present British diatriots of Hummerpore and 
Banda. Of the two principal chiefs, who, 
ostensibly yielding obedience to the Peishwa^ 
substantially held the ceded tract, Himmat! 
Bahadur supported the views of tiie British: 
authorities. His services were acknowledged 
by his being permitted to retain possession of 
his lands during his Uie^ and by the grant of 
pensions to his relatives on his death, which 
took place in 1804. The other chief, S^mshir 
Bahadur, made common cause with Scindia 
and his Mahraita confederates against the 
British ; but after a brief and ilT-sostaioed ! 
attempt at resistance, was defeated by a de- 1 
tachment under Colonel Pouell, at Capaah, j 
near the left bank of the river Cane, where | 
the Mahrattas had drawn together about 
12,000 men. Shamshir Bahadur ultimately 
submitted, on condition of receiving an annual 
pension ot 400,000 rupees for himself and 
lamily. Further military opeiations have, 
however, from time to time bc^B found neces- 
sary to establish firmly the British power in 
Bundelcund. In 1809, in consequence of the 
refractory conduct of the rajah of Ajegarh, , 
that fortress was besieged by a British mrce, 
and evacuated by the enemy after having been 
battered for a few hours. In 1812, the pos- 
sessor of the celebrated bill-fort of Calirngerl 
having set the British authorities at defiance, 
his stronghold was invested by a British force, 
which suffered a severe repulse in an attempt 
to storm ; but the place was surrendered a few 
days afterwards. In 1837 the Peishwa, by, 
the treaty of Pooua^ ceded to the East-Iudia i 


Company all his rights, interests, and preten- 
sioni^ feudal, territorial, or pmniary, in the 
province of Bundelcund. The power thus 
transferred has been exercised with strict 
regard to the just claims of those interested in 
the transfer, and the British possessions remain 
studded with a variety of petty dependencies, 
whose rights are rigidly respected. To this is 
probably to be attribute the peaceful state of 
the country under the present settlement. 
With the exception of the brief and unsuccess- 
ful revolt of the jaghiredar of Chirgaon,' iu 
1841, Bundelcund 1^ of late years been as 
tranquil aa any part of Britisih India. A 
valuable series of drawings of the cave-temples 
of Oallinger, together with a memoir illustrative 
of the antiquities of Sanchi, near Blulaa, have 
been recently prepared by Lieut, llaisey, 
portions of which nave been published'by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

BUNDIPBB, or BUNDURPUR, in Cash- 
mere, a villag* at the commenoement of the 
route to Iskaidoh, over the range bounding 
the valley of Cashmere on the north. Close 
to it two considerable streams flow into the 
Wulur Lake from the north. The water of 
the lake formerly reached to the village, but 
at present is a mile distant, in consequence of 
its outlet, the river Jhelum, continually 
deepening its bed. Bundurpur is in lat. 
34" 25', long. 74" 49^. 

BUNDOEE, or BUNDOOREE, in the 
British district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route, by 
Rajapoor ferry, the cantonment of AUah- 
abid to Banda, and 27 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 25" 26', long. 81" 28'. 

BUNDWA,inthe British district of Futteh- 
poor, lieui.-TOV. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
villa^ near me left bank of the Jumna, on the 
route from Banda to the town of Futtebpore, 
and 20 miles 3.W. of the latter. Lat. 25" 50', 
long. 80® 38'. 

BUNDY ATMACOOR, in the BritUh dis- 
trict of Kumool, presidency of Madras, a town 
three miles £. of the route from CuddiqAh to 
Kumool, 35 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
35° 85', long. 78° 34'. 

BUNEHUR. — ^A town in the native state 
of Bhopal, distant £. from Bhopal 28 miles. 
Lat. 28" Iff, long. 77^50'. 

* BUNEEPARA, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town on the route from Hummerpore to 
Mynpooree, and 70 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 26" 82', long. 80" 57'. 

BUNQALA BUL. — A town in the native 
state ol Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab 
Singh, distant N. from Sirinagur 42 miles. 
Lat. 84" 41', long. 74" 59'. 

BUNGANAPILLY.— A jaghire or feudal 
possession in the British district of Cuddapah, 
presidency of Madras, extending from lat. 
15" 2' to 16° 29', and from long. 78° 8' to 
78" 27'y and contaiiiing an area of about 100 
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square railen When visited by Dr. ‘ Heyne in 
1808, it belonged to a feudal cdu< af of tibe 
Nizam. In 1843 it was deemed ne oeesary to 
invest a British agent with the adm' inistration 
of civil and eriminal justice and pohf se, and the 
superintendence of revenue matte {rs in this 
jaghire ; but in 1848 the author ity of the 
British agent was withdrawn, and the posses- 
sion restored to the jaghxredar. 

BUNGBO. — A short tribatary 0 ftheTeeeta, 
rising about lat. 27” 21', long. 88” 51', and 
flowing south-west for twenty-onf > miles, sepa- 
rating the territory of Bhotan from that of 
Sikkim, &ll8 into the Teesta ner ur the town of 
Burmiok, in lat, 10', long. 88 i® 36'. 

, BUNGEET. — A small river rising in lat. 
27" 11', long. 88° S', on the ea istem face of a 
spur of the Himalayas, uniting the Sub-Hima- 
laya with the great snowy ran? ge. It flows in 
an easterly direction for abc>ut forty miles, 
separating the native state of Sikhim from the 
British ten-itory of Daijeelin.g, and falls into 
the Teesta river in lat. 27“ 4' , long. 88” 35'. 

BUN GONG, in the Britisih district of Chota 
Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Berigal, a town on the 
route from Liohadugga to 'Odeipoor, 51 miles 
S.W. of the former. Lat. 23” 3', long. 84” 3'. 

BUNIHAR. — A town In the native state of 
Cashmere, or dominions o.f Gholab Singh, dis- 
tant W. from Sirinagur 39 miles. Lat. 34” T, 
long. 74“ 22'. 

BUNKOULEE, in Gurwhal, is situate on 
the declivity of a mountain near the right bank 
of the Jumna, and 3,006 feet above the bed of 
the river. It contains about a score of houses 
and 150 inhabitants. Lat. 30* 45', long. 78” 8'. 

BUNNEE.— vSee Cxjtch. 

BUNNEE, in the British district of Bhut- 
tiana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hansi to Bhntneer, 
and 23 nnles E. of the latter. Lat. 29” 31', 
long. 74° 38'. 

BUNNEE CHOWKEE, on the eastein 
boundary oi Keontliul, a halting-place with a 
wooden house lor the accommodation of travel- 
lers, on the route from Simla to Kotgurh, and 
11 miles E. of the fonner post. Elevation 
above the sea 8,107 feet. Lat. 81” 6', long. 
77 ° 22 '. 

BUN NOG. — A fertile plain, south-west of 
the Kala or Salt Range, in the Punjaub. It is 
well watered by the river Kunun, and pro- 
duces abundant crops of wheat, rice, barley, 
maize, and other grain, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
and ginger. I' entro is in lat. 32® 40', long. 
70” 3( . 

B UNOWL, in British district of Tirboot, I 
lieu t. -gov. of liengal, a town 22 miles N.W. of 
Durbunga, 20 miles N.E. of Mozuff^rpoor, 
Lat. 26° 21', Im.g. 85” 41'. 

BUNSHEEAREE, in Ihe British district 
ol Dinnjepore, lieut.-gov. of iVr.gal, a town 
two miles from the west back ol ihe river 


Tangon, 22 miles S.W. Dimyepore. Lat, 
25” 21', long. 88” 21'. 

BUNSI RIVER. — An offset of the Brah- 
mapootra, diverging from that river about lat. 
24” 62', long. 89” Sff. It flows in a south- 
easterly direction through the Briti^ district of 
Mymunsing for six^ miles : subsequently divid- 
ing the district of Dacca from that of Deccan 
Jelalpore for eighteen miles, it frdls into the 
Dnlasereeln lat. 23” 62', long. 90” 11'. 

BUNTWALLA, in the British district of 
South Ganara, presidency of Maditts, a town 
the principal pume of the subdivision of the 
same name. It is situate on the north or right 
hank of the river Naitravutty, a considerable 
stream, descending from the Western Ghats, 
and failing into tae Arabian Sea, or North 
Indian Ocean, eighteen miles below the town 
of Mangalore. Though small, Buntwalla ap- 
pears to be a place of considerable trade. 
During the war with Tippoo Sultan, it suffered 
much from the ra)ah of Gooig, who destroyed 
about two hundred houses, and led one-bali of 
the population into captivity. Distance from 
Mangsdore, £., 14 miles; Bombay, S.E., 445 ; 
Bangalore, W., 172 ; Madras, W,, 855. Lat. 
12“ 63', long. 75” 6'. 

BUNUT, in the British district of Muzu- 
fiirnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Paneeput to Suharun- 
poor, 25 miles E. of the former. Lat. 29” 28', 
long. 77“ 27'. 

BUNYAWALA. — See Bamakwala. 

BUG, in the British district of Behar, lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal, a town 1 9 miles S. of Behar, 
38 miles N.E. of Gayah. Lat. 24” 56', long. 
85” 86'. 

BURADEEL, or BURADIL — A station 
on the route from Chittagong to Akyab. It 
is situate near the shore, and about 20 miles 
N. of Tck Naaf. Lat. 21” 2', long. 92” 15'. 

BURAECH. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, distant N.E. from Lucknow 63 miles. 
Lat. 27” 34', long. 81” 40'. 

BURAEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Shekawuttee, distant S.K. Iroin Jhoonjhnoo 
25 miles. Lat, 27” 51', long. 75” 51'. 

BURAGAON, in the British district of 
Jounpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Azimgurh to Sul- 
tanpoor, in Oude, 36 miles W. of the former, 
42 S.E. of the latter. Jj&i. 26” 1', long. 
82” 42'. 

BURAGAON, in the British district Shah- 
jahanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Piovinces, 
a town, the principal place oi the perf^jnnab 
of the same name, in lat. 28” 3', long. c6” 8' 

BURAGAON, in the British distr'c 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village OR the route, bv Khasgunj, from Futteh- 
gurh to Meerut, an^ 86 miles N.W. of the 
fonner. It has a few shops. Water is ob- 
tained from wells, and Irom ihe Nim Nuddi, a 
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small river flowing aboai haK a mUe io tbe! 
west. Lat. 2r 58^, \oi»g. 78* Zff. 

BUKA6AUM. — town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or posseemns oi Sdiulia, distant 
N.E. hnom Oojein 52 miles. Lat. 23** 45', 
long. 78** 20^. 

BtrRA€K)N6, in the Brittsfa distnct of 
Gbaseepoor, Uent.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoes, 
a town on the right of the route Cram Ghazee- 
poor cantonment to Chnjna, 34 miles E. the 
former, 48 W. of the latter. It is (dtnate on 
the right bank of Uie Tons (north-eastern), here 
called the Sorioo, and traven^ bj means of 
ferry during the rains, and ford at other sea- 
sons. Lat. 25" 46^, long. 84" 3. 

BUBAGONG, in Bondkcond, a town in 
the native state of Tehree, distant S.E. from 
Tehree 16 miles, JjslJL 24° 35', long. 79“ 

BURAHA. — A town in the territory of 
Code, distant S. from Lucknow 56 milea. Lak 
26" 3', long. 81° W. 

BUKAL, in the Britudi district of Moznffiir- 
nugur, lient.-gov. of tbe N.W. Proviiioes, a 
village near the southern boundary towards 
Meerut. Lat. 29° 15', loc^. 77^ 25'. 

BURAMEE, or BRAMEE, in the Ri^poot 
state of Joudpore, a village on tbe route from 
Nasseerabad to Deeaa, and 139 miles S.W. of 
the former. Lat. 25° 22', long. 73° 23. 

BUR AN A, in tbe jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a smi^ town on 
the route from Hansi to Neemuch, and 61 
miles S. of the former. The water, which is 
brackish, is obtained from wells. Lat. 28° 21', 
long. 76" 17'. 

B UR APOOR A, in the British district of 
liijnour, lieut-gov. of the N.W. ^ovincea, a 
town on the route from Bijnonr to Sireenagur, 
26 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 29“ 31', 
long. 78° 38'. 

JiURA PUHARA, in the territory of 
G walior, a town on the route by Jhansi, from 
Calpee to Goona cantonment, 158 miles S.W. 
of former, 35 N.E. ol latter. Water is abun- 
dant from a small stream, and supplies may 
be had. 25° 4', long. 77“ 54'. | 

BURAR, in the British district of Cawn- 1 
{K)re, lieut.-gov- of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
32 miles W. of the right bank of the Ganges. 
I^t. 26“ 33, long. 80“ 10'. 

BURAREE, in the British district of Eta- 
wah, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawah to Calpee, and eight iziles S.E. ol the 
former. Lat. 26“ 44', long. 79“ 11'. 

BURAR YA, io the British district of Tlr- 
hoot, Uent.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the right 
bank of the Coosy river, 56 miles N.W. of 
Purneah. Lat. 26“ 31', long. 87“ 1 V. 

BURASOO, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, lieut.-gov. ol the N.W, Provinces, 
a town on the route from Khasganj to Meerut 
and 58 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 28“ 16', 
long. 78“ 6'. 


BXilLASS^ in the British distjrici of Pkaepai, 
lieut.'gov. of the N.W. Provinceii^ a town cm 
the route from Kurnal to Kythnl, 111 miles 
W. of the fixnner. It hna m poiNilBikm of 
30,056. Lai. 29“ 45', long. 7«* 

BURDA, or JAITWAR, in the pemnoola 
of Kai^war, province oi Gnaeiwk > divkioa 
hocmded on t^ north and north-easi hy the 
district ol Hallar ; on the east fay of 
Smmtii ; on the south-west by the Aiabtaa 
Sea. It lies between lat. 21° 11' — ^21° Sr, 
long. 69 “ 33—70“ 7'. There Is no oflScnl ro- 
tum of the area, but 570 square miles may be 
regarded as a probable approximation to the 
Tbe seaeoast extends in a direction fr om 
north-west to south-east for stxly-three mileB, 
and in that distance comprehe^s the ports 
Meednee, at the north-western extremity, on 
Idle estuary ci the Boortoo ; Poorbunder, 
twenty miles south-east ot it ; and Nnnee 
Bund^, still further south-east, and axteen 
miles from Uie last-mentioned port. The river 
Boorto flows for some miles along its norihem 
frontier; and the Bhader, the largest in the 
peninsula of Kattywar, ^ving for some dis- 
tanee formed its south-western boundary, sub- 
sequently enters the district, and taUs into ilflie 
sea at Nnrvee Bunder. 'The district belongs 
to the chief denominated the Rana of Poor- 
bunder, from his residing at that town : he is 
of the Jaitwa tribe of ^jpoots. Besides the 
three seaports mentioned above, the distrkit 
contains 103 villages ; and the population is 
estimated at 46,980. The rana is subordinate 
I to the Guicowar, to whom, according to a re- 
cent statement, he pays an annual tribute of 
1 8,775 rupees. To the British government he 
'pays a tribute of 22,890 rupees: and that 
government receives in addition a share of the 
custom duties of Poorbunder, amounting to 
26,001 rupees, ceded to the East-India Com- 
pany in 1809, for the maintenance of a small 
military force at that place. 

BURD APOOR, — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N.W. from 
Hyderabad 160 miles. Lat. 18° 39', long. 
76° 33. 

BURDHEK — ^A town in the native state 
of Rewab, situate on an abrupt eminence on 
tbe right or south bank oi the river Sone, dU; 
the confluence of the Goput. The district of 
which this town is the principal place formerly 
constituted a portion of the territory oi the 
rajah of Singrowiy, a tributary of the nqah of 
Bewah, by whom he was dispossessed of the 
north-western portion oi his dmninioos. Dis- 
tant £. from Rewah 68 miles. Lat. 24° 33, 
long. 82“ 23. 

BURDWA^. — A district under the presL 
dency of Bengal, named from its principal place- 
it is bounded on the north by the Briti^ dis- 
trict oi Beerbhoom ; on the north-east ai^ east 
by the British district Nudclea ; on the south by 
the British districts of Hoogly and Midnapore ; 
on the west by the British district Bancoorah. 
It lies between lat. 22° 52* — 23° 43, long. 
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87® 21' — 88® Sts'; is about seventy miles in 
lengti) from norib-east to south-west, and sixty 
in breadth. The area is 2,224 square miles. 
The district abounds in rivers, tlie most impor- 
tant of which are the Madj^ Bhaggruitee, 
Jellinghee, Damooda, and Balkissore. The 
Hadjee and Damooda are navigable during the 
periodical rains of autumn, and serve as ^an- 
nels for the conveyance of coal, iron, and other 
bulky or heavy goods, to Calcutta. The Bhag- 
graitee and Hough ly are navigable at all times, 
^e smaller watercourses and torrents are 
numerous ; and as most of the streams of this 
district are subject to be greatly swollen in the 
periodical rains, the country suffers sometimes 
from dreadful inundations, the water rushing 
down as from a sluice, in a body from one to 
three or four feet in perpendicular height.” 
In 1823 a dreadful and general inundation took 
|dace, and in many places quite changed the 
aspect of the country, obliterating fine villages, 
tanks, and other usefii monuments of industry,' 
and converting a scene of rich cultivation into 
a sandy waste. Such frightful calamities are 
not of uncommon recurrence, notwithstanding 
that bunds or embankments are maintained in 
various places, to the total extent of 308 miles. 
The climate, though very sultry during the 
hot season, is considered not insalubrious, and 
the town of Burdwan enjoys a peculiarly high 
reputation in this respect. This is one of the 
most productive parts of India, yielding fine 
and plentiful crops of rice, sugar, potatoes, 
indigo, oil-seeds, tobacco, cotton, and some 
others of less importance. The refining of! 
sugar is one of the most important objects of 
manufacture, being conduct^ extensively, and 
with considerable skill. A large proportion of 
the iron and coal sent down to C^cutta under 
the name of Burdwan is not raised here, but 
in the adjoiuing district of West Burdwan or 
liancoorah, and principally at Rmie^g^nje, in 
the north-west of the iasbmeniioned district. 
'This coal, though incomparably chea{)er, is 
stated to be less suitable to steam purposes 
than English coal. The other wares exported i 
are coarse silks, hides, boms, lac, and timber. 
The population is given under the ailicle 
Bengal. 

Many of the natives of Burdwan possess 
large estates. The princi()a! among them is the 
titular rajah of Bu^wan. The present rajah 
is the adopted son of his predecessor, who <fied 
a few years ago ; a morose miser and very 
rich, having an annual income of 130,0001., and 
a vast sum accumulated by himself and his 
ancestors ; of which hoard^ wealth he took 
ike most extraordinary care. Soon after his 
decease, a pr^^tender to the raj of Burdwan 
presented himself, in the person of Aluk Shah, 
protessing to be Pertaub Chund, the rightful 
lajali, who died fourteen years before. Aluk 
Shah applied for assistance to some of the 
neighbouring native chiefs, and, refusing to 
disband his followers, was arrested as a dis- 
t.Jirbcr of the [jeaoe, and sentenced to imprison- 
E\cat, The present rajah, who succeeded to 


the title upon attaining his majority in 1840, 
in several instances has manifested a better 
spirit than his predecessor, by bestowing liberal 
donations for useful public objects. A gift of 
25,000 rupees, made about the year 1843, was 
applied, under the sanction of the government, 
partly to the extension of a branch of the 
Medical College, and the remainder to the 
foundation of scholarships in the Hindoo 
College, called the Rajah of Burdwan ’s Scholar- 
ships. A previous sum of 12,600 rupees, con- 
tributed partly by the rajah and partly by 
other persons, was devoted to the establish- 
ment of a school at Burdwan. 

The great military route, denominated the 
Great Trunk Road from Calcutta to Benares 
and the North-Western Provinces, proceeds 
through this district, passing through the town 
of Burdwan : the old line through Baiicoora 
traverses the south-western corner of the dis- 
trict. There is also a route from north to 
south, from Cutwa to Hoo’ghly, along the right 
bank of the Bhaggiuttee ; and another from 
north-east to south-west, from Berhainpore, in 
Moorshedabad, to Midnapur, through the town 
of Burdwan ; and another from north-west to 
south-east, from Sooree, in the British district 
Beerbhoom, to the town of Burdwan. The 
district is bisected by the railway now under 
construction from C^cutta to immahal, and 
intersected also by the branch line proceeding 
from the vicinity of Burdwan to the collieries 
at Raneegunje. 'The tract comprised within 
this district was acquired by the East-lndia 
Company, under treaty with Meer Cossim, in 
1760, and confirmed by the emperor Shah 
Alum in 1765. 

BURDWAN, the principal place of the 
British district of the same name, under the 
presidency ot Bengal, is situate on the left 
bank of the river Damooda, and on the route 
from Calcutta to Benares, nearly 74 miles 
N.W. of the former, about 346 S.E. of the 
latter. Jacquemont describes it as consisting 
of an assemblage of crowded suburbs, of 
wretched huts, with walls of mud, and covered 
with thatch, having no temples of striking 
'aspect, and few handsome houses. The resi- 
I deuce of the titular rajah is a great collection 
i of buildings of various sizes and colours, with- 
out symmetry or regularity, and surrounded 
by extensive gardens in equally bad taste. 
Contiguous to the town is an artificial piece of 
water of great extent, its area being estimated 
at thirty acres. The earth excavated from it 
has bebn formed into a causeway surrounding 
it, and an ornamented porch gives access to the 
water, which is much frequented by the natives 
for the purpose of bathing. TTie population 
of the town and suburbs was found in 1814 to 
occupy 9,805 houses. Of this number, 7,651 
were then inhabited by Hindoos, and 2,154 by 
Mussulmans ; and the average ratio of inmates 
to dwellings being stated at eleven to two, 
the number of inhabitants appears to have 
then been 53,927. Here is located the civil 
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eetablishment of the district, consisting of the 
ordinary European functionaries and native 
assistants. One of the goveniment English 
schools has been established in the town ; there 
is also here an English school under the direc- 
tion of the Church Missionary Society. Lat. 
23" 12^ long. 87” 56'. 

BURENDA, or BROANG PASS, in Bus- 
sahir, across the most southern range of the 
Himalaya, which has a direction from east- 
south-east to west-north-west. It is reached 
from the south by travelling up the course of 
the Pabur river nearly to its source. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 15,095 feet. Lat. 31“ 23^, 
long, 78° 12'. 

BURENG. — A valley of Cashmere, ex- 
tending in a direction from south-east to north- 
west, between lat. 33° 20' — 33" 30', long. 
75° 10' — 75° 26'. Its upper extremity reaches 
nearly to the summit of the Snowy Panjal 
mountain, bounding Cashmere on the east ; 
and the route by the Mirbul Pass, over that 
ridge, proceeds up the valley, which is drained 
by the river Bureng. The whole of the valley 
appears (as Vigne expresses it) honeycombed 
by caves and subterraneous water-channels, 
and in consequence abounds in springs of great 
volume and force. Of these the }>rincipal arc 
the intermitting fountain of Sondibreri, and 
the vast spring of Echibul, which last is i^up- 
poseti to be the efflux of the engulfed water 
of the Bureng river. 

BURENG RIVER, in Cashmere, flowing 
through a valley of the same name, is formed 
by the junction of two streams, one having its 
source in a large spring near the summit of the 
Wurdwun Pass, and flowing southwards ; the 
other rising on the western declivity of the 
Snowy Panjal, and flowing north-west. After 
their junction, a great part of the water sinks 
suddenly by an opening in the rocky bed of 
the stream ; the rest is saved by means of a 
canal, and conveyed north-westward toward. 
Islamabad, beyond which, in lat. 33° 42”, long. 
75° 14', it joins the Lidur river, forming one of 
the princij^al feeders of the Jhelum. The 
length of the course of the Bureng is about | 
forty miles. j 

BURGATCHEE, in the British district of 
Rajeshaye, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the : 
route from Rampore to Dinajepore, 16 miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 24° 27', long. 
88 ° 22 '. 

BURGAUM, in the British district of Can- 
deish, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
left ‘bank of the Gima river, 48 miles E. of 
Malligaum. Lat. 20° 40', long. 75° 12'. 

BURGHAUT. — A town of Bombra, one of 
the native states on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, under the political superintendence of 
the government of India, distant E. from 
Sumbulpoor 38 miles. Lat. 21° 80', long, 
84 *^ 86 '. . 

BURGOONDA. — A town in the native 
state of Indore, or territory of Ilolkar, distant 


S. from Indore 19 miles. Lat. 22° 26', long. 
75° 49'. 

BURGOW. — A town in the native state of 
Sirgoojah, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, - 
distant S. from Sirgoojah 16 miles. Lat. 
22° 54', long. 83° 12'. 

BURGOW A, in the district of Burdhee, in 
the native state of Rewa, a town among the 
northern mountains of Gondwana, 30 miles S. 
of the town of Burdhee, 68 S. of Mirzapoor, 
400 W. of Calcutta by Hazareebagh. Lat. 
24° 10', long. 82° 30'. 

BURGUDDA, in the British district of 
Mirzapore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the left bank of the Ganges, 771 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by the river route, 37 
miles S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the 
same. Lat. 25° 16', long. 82° 12'. 

BURGUDOOA. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, distant N.E. from Oude 65 miles. 
Lat. 27° 27', long. 82 ’ 42'. 

BURG UR, in the British district of Pala- 
mow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right bank of the river Kunher, 30 miles S.W. 
of Palamow. Lat. 23° 38', long, 83° 35'. 

BURGUR, in the British district of Surabul- 
poor, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, a 
town on the route from Sumbulpore to Nag- 
pore, 22 miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 
21° 20', long. 83° 40'. 

BURGURH. — A small raj within the 
country superintended by the political agent 
for the south-west frontier of Bengal. Its 
centre is in lat. 21° 53', long. 83° 5' : its area 
is 399 square miles. The effect of a rebellion 
some years ago was to render the country a 
de.sert ; but it was expected to improve under 
the rajah of Ryegurh, the south-western part 
i>f whose raj it adjoins, and by whom it is now 
held. Its annual value has been estimated 
at about 10,000 rupees. The tribute is 320 
rupees. The population is estimated at about 
18,000. Burgurh, the principal place, is in 
lat. 22° r, long. 83° 9'. 

. BURHAMPORE, in the British district of 
Moorshedabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
situate on the left bank of the river Bhagrut- 
tee, a gp'eat offset of the Ganges, and on the 
route from Calcutta to Moorshedabad. The 
depressed and moist site rendered it extremely 
unhealthy, and the prevalence of dieadful 
mortality was painfully brought to view by the 
extent and crowded state of the European, 
burial-ground. Among the endemic diseases, 
cholera especially prevailed. Hence the station 
wats regarded with great apprehension and 
dislike by those consigned to it by the exi- 
gencies of the civil or military service. Lat- 
terly, however, sanitary measures have been 
introduced with so high a degree of success, 
that the climate of the station, so far from 
proving baneful to the troops now located 
there, is reported to be second to none in 
Bengal for salubrity. Natures and art have 
combined to give this place an exterior in many 
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respects atti*active. Stately houses arise in 
^convenient spots in the neighbourhood, tor the 
accommodation of those whose residence par- 
takes of the character of permanence, and give 
the station an air of grandeur and importance. 
This place is the seat of the civil establish- 
ment, consisting of the usual European and 
native functionaries. The want of a well- 
conducted public seminary in this town has 
long been felt ; and a project is on foot to 
establish a college of the same character as 
those of Kishnaghur and Hooghly. The mili- 
tary cantonments command the notice of the 
traveller. The grand square, a spacious quad- 
rangle, inclosing an excellent parade-ground, 
is particularly striking ; and the quarters of 
the European officers are handsome edifices, 
built of brick, and stuccoed, and forming 
ranges of considerable extent. In the arrange- 
ments of the Bengal army, this place is in- 
cluded within the presidency division, and 
usually is occupied by a body of infantry and 
a detail of artillery. Distance N. from Cal- 
cutta by land 118 miles, by water 161 ; from 
Moorshedabad, S., five miles. Lat. 24° 5', 
long. 88° 17'. 

BUKHAMPOREE. — A town in Nagpore, 
distant S.E. from Nagpore 60 miles. Lat. 
20° 39', long. 79° 55'. 

BURHIAH, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from See tapoor cantonment 
to that of Shahjehanpoor, 45 miles N.W. of 
the former, 17 miles E. of the latter. Lat. 
27° 50', long. 80° 14'. 

BURHIN, or BURHUL, in the British 
district of Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Azim- 
gurh to Goruckpore cantonment, 32 miles 
N.E. of the former, 33 S.E. of the latter. It 
has a bazaar, and is situate on the left bank of 
the Gogra, here a great river running in one 
channel, and crossed by ferry. Lat. 26 15', 
long. 34'. 

BURHUD. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, distant 
N.E. from Gwalior 31 miles. Lat. 26° 28', 
long. 78° 40. 

BURKAGURH, in the British district of 
Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
on the route from Hazareebagh to Midnapoor, 
46 miles S. of the lomier. Lat. 23" 20', long. 
85° 19'. 

IBIIRKAIRA, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia, a village on the route 
i.om Ooona to Mow, 28 miles S.W. of for- 
mer, 157 N.E. of latter. Water is abundant 
here, and supplies may be obtained. Lat. 
24° 17', long. 77” 9'. 

BLRKELE. — A town in the native state 
of Bora Samba, on the south-west frontier of 
l^engal, distant S.W. from Sumbulpoor 75 
miles. Lat. 21°, long. 82° 59'. 

BUUKOT, in tlurhwal, a village on a ridge 
<»verhanLr(Ug a torrent, which about two nules 


to the north-west falls into the Jumna on the 
left side. The scenery is of very great beauty. 
Skinner, who states that he visited nearly all 
the celebrated prospects of Europe, considers 
them surpassed by those of this sequestered 
tract. The rajah of Tirhee has a palace here, 
but in a style much at variance with the noble 
character of the scenery. Lat. 30° 47', long. 
78° 17'. 

BURKUTUH, in the British district of 
Muzufturnugar, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kumoul to 
Meerut, and 47 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 29° LV, long. 77° 32'. 

BURLUIIJITT, or BURL AH, in the 
British district of Muzuffumugar, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Kurnoul to Meerut, and 32 miles S.E. 
of the foiTuer. Lat. 29° 25', long. 77° 25'. 

BURMA H. — An independent kingdom, 
situate between Eastern India and China. 
Previous to the year 1825 the Burmese empii*e 
was one of considerable extent and im|X)rtance; 
but, stripped since that jieriml of some of its 
richest provinces by the results of war, its 
territory now falls within very nuxlerate limits, 
and its powder has become proportionately 
circumscribed. It is bounded on the north by 
Assam and Tiiibet, from wbicVi it is separated 
by the Himalayas ; on the east by China ; 
on the south by the recently-acquired I'ritish 
province of Pegu ; and on the we.^^t by moun- 
tain-ranges diviuiiig it from Arracan, Tip- 
perah, and Munneepore. It extends from 
lat. 19° 25' to 28° 15', and from Jong. 93° 2' to 
100° 40', measuring 540 miles in length from 
north toHOuth, and 420 in ite greatest breadth ; 
and contains an area of 96,000 square miles. 
Ijittlc more than a vague guess can be made 
of the nuinlier of the inhabitants. According 
to Mr. Crawfurd's estimate of tw^enty-two to 
the square mile, the population would scareely 
exceed 2,000,000. aixl ap}>ears to lx; chiefly 
amcentrated on the banks of the Iniwaddy, 
where the principal towns are built. The 
general slope of the surface of the cv>imtry is 
to the south, as indicated by the descent of its 
rivers. The lni,w5ddy, deriving its source 
from the snowy range of the Himalayas, in 
lat. 28° 5', long. 97° 58', aiidflow'ing in a direc- 
tion for the most part due south, nearly bisects 
the Burmese lerritruy, and crosses intr) the 
British district of Pegu at som» distance above 
the town of IVome. In its course it flows by 
the town of Umrnerapoora, ar)d a few miles 
below passes the city of Ava. From this ^H>int 
it bends to the westward, and ujK>n resuming 
its original direction, it receives on tlie right 
side its great confluent the Khyendwen, flowing 
also from ♦he north. The only remaining 
river of any magnitude is the Salwcin, which 
has its origin in the same range of mountains 
a.s the Irawaddy, and flowing in a direction 
parallel tt* that river, but more to the east- 
ward, enters the Itritish territory in nearly the 
same latitude, after a course of e(j[Ual length. 

1 hO 
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The ph 3 ^ic&l aspect of the territory from its 
southei-n frontier to the latitude of the capital 
is characterized by unevenness and general 
elevation ; and beyond this, to its northern 
limit, it is decidedly mountainous. The plains, 
however, and more especially the valleys near 
the rivers, are remarkably fruitful. The princi- 
pal productsare wheat, rice, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
indigo, and cotton. Tea is cultivated on the 
hills by the mountain tribes. Horticulture is 
almost wholly neglected among the Burmese. 
Green vegetables form a considerable portion 
of their diet ; but these for the most part are 
collected from the forests and marshes, and are 
not the result of cultivatiou. The seasons are 
regular ; and although the heat which imme- 
diately precedes the rains be intense, it is of 
brief duration. Of the general salubrity of the 
climate, the best evidence perhaps is afforded 
in the vigour and activity of the natives. Our 
acquaintance with the forest productions of 
Burmah is not proportioned to the importance 
of the subject. Among them teak holds a dis- 
tinguished place ; and the tracts covered by 
this timber are unquestionably the moct ex- 
tensive of those in India. The Mimosa ciitechu, 
a tree rising to the height of thirty or forty 
feet, is widely disseminated, and yields the 
drug known as the catechu, or terra Japonica. 
Burrnah, as might be expected from its moun- 
tainous character, abounds in mineral wealth. 
Gold is discovered in the beds of streams 
descending from the Himalayas. Silver-mines 
are wrought in one place in the eastern terri- 
toiy of Lao, and the inferior minerals, — iron, 
tin, lead, antimony, and others, — are met with 
in abundance, more particulary on the eastern 
frontier towards China. Quarries of statuary 
marble are worked in the neighbourhood of 
Lmmerapoora, Traces of coal have been dis- 
covered on the banks of the Irawaddy, in the 
vicinity of the petroleum-wells of Renan- 
gyaong. Precious stones, consisting of the 
sapphire and ruby species, alx)und ; and so 
highly are they esteemed, that the ownership 
of the mines appears to constitute the chief glory 
of the sovereign. When Colonel Burney was 
the resident in Ava, official communications 
were addressed to him under the authority of 
the Founder of tlie great golden city of 
precious stones ; the possessor oi mines of gold, 
silver, rubies, amber, and noble serpentine.’^ 

In a country much of which still remains to 
be brought under the dominion of man, wild 
animals may be expected to be numerous. The 
most remarkable are the elephant, rhinoceros, 
tiger, spotted leopard, and several species of 
wild cat. It is worthy of notice, that while 
the feline species abounds, none of the canine 
family, so frequent in the neighbouring country 
of Hindostan, are, so far as we are acquainted, 
to be met with in Bunnah. According to 
Crawfurd, ** there are neither wolves, jackals, 
foxes, nor hyaenas ; and this zoological feature 
is said to extend to all the countries of tropical 
Asia lying east of Bengal.” Of domestic 
q’ladrujiedB, the chief are the ox, buffalo, and 
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horse. The latter rarely exceeds thirteen 
hands in height : his chief use is for the saddle, 
being rarely employed for draught or as a 
beast of burthen. The camel is unknown. 
That so rude a jieople should have made little 
progress in the useful arts, can excite no sur- 
prise. The manufactures of the country are 
restricted to articles required for home-con- 
sumption, and few find their way to foreign 
markets. Cotton and silk goods are worked 
at Ummerajwora and Ava, as are also coarse 
species of pottery and cutlery ; and if to these 
be added gold and silver ornaments of rude 
1 fabrication, the list of Burmese manufactures 
I may be considered as nearly complete. Pass- 
ing to the religion of the country, it may be 
j noticed that the Burmese, though Hindoos, are 
I not Brahmins, but Bhuddists. Their govcrii- 
ment is despotic, and their laws, like their 
religion, are Hindoo. 

A degree of uncertainty hangs over the 
precise period of the arrival of the British in 
Bunnah. It seems, however, to have been of 
early date, as at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century certain agents of the 
East-India Company were included in the 
general expulsion of Europeans from Ava. 
The edict of banishment did not, however, 
extend to the prohibition of commercial rela- 
I tions, its object being simply the deportation 
from the country of foreign residents ; and 
1 trade continued to be carried on as usual by 
I British ships with the principfd ports of Bur- 
Imah. In 1687 the British took possession of 
I the island of Negrais, situate at the mouth of 
the western branch of the Irawarldy. H itherto 
British intercourse with Burmah was purely of 
a commercial character ; and such continued to 
jl3e the case for seventy years later. Towards 
the close of this interval, a civil war bad broken 
out between the Burmese and the Peguera, 
which in 1752 terminated in favour of the 
latter ; but their yoke was of brief duration, 
and the Burmese, under their chief Alompra, 
succeeded in recovering their political inde- 
pendence. Alompra’s success, according to 
cotemporary authority, was promoted through 
the covert assistance of the British factory at 
the entrance of the Irawaddy ; and the sub- 
sequent cession of Negrais to the British, 
together with the grant of a piece of land at 
Bassein for the purposes of a factory, afford 
plausible grounds for accrediting the rumour. 
From the date of Alompra’s triumph over the 
Peguers, every enterprise of the Burmese, for 
the space of more than half a century, appears 
to have been crowned with success. Siam felt 
the lorce of their arms in 1766. Formidable 
invasions of their territory by the Chinese in 
the three following years were triumphantly 
repulsed. Arracjin merged into the empire in 
1783. Ten years later they extorte<l from the 
Siamese the cession of the whole coast of 
Tenasserim ; and the limits of the empire were 
subsequently ext‘inded by the annexation ot 
Munneepore and Assam. About the year 
1794, a party of Mugh robbers from Arracan 
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taking refuge in the adjoining British province 
of Chittagong, a military force was sent by the 
Burmese across the frontier, in pursuit of the 
fugitives, without any reference to the British 
government. A detachment under General 
Erskine forthwith proceeded to Chittagong, to 
repel the irruption into the British territories ; 
and upon an amicable arrangement between 
the general and the Burmese commander, the 
troops of the latter were withdrawn. On the 
retirement. of the aggressors, the fugitive rob- 
bers were secured by the liritish authorities, 
tried, found guilty, and delivered over to the 
Burmese. TTie act was attributed by the 
latter to timidity. It was followed up, on the 
part of the British, by successive missions, in 
the hope of obtaining political and commercial 
advantages ; but in each instance the British 
representative experienced humiliating neglect 
or studied insult, and no beneficial results 
ensued. Ju 1811 a Mugh chief, named Khyn- 
berring, who, it appears, had fled into Chitta- 
go»!g upon the subjugation of his country by 
the ihirmese, collected a number of followers, 
and invaded Arracan, with the intention of 
expelling the Burmese from that province, 
lie was joined on his arrival by several of his 
countrymen, who readily seized «an opportunity 
to avenge themselves upon their conquerors 
for the tyranny and oppression which they had 
experienced from them. Success for a short 
time attended their efforts. They were, how- 
ever, in the end completely defeated, and com- 
pelled again to seek refuge in Chittagong. 
This irruption the Burmese believed to have 
been instigated and supported by the British. 
In order to remove the su.spicion, another 
mission was determined on, and Captain 
Canning was deputed to Ava to afford ex- 
lanation. The embassy, like those which | 
ad preceded it, was exposed to insult and 
danger ; and having experienced much con- 
tumelious treatment from the authorities at 
Rangoon, was compelled to return without 
reaching its destination. Khynberring still 
continued at large ; and the refusid to deliver 
up the chief and his associates to the Burmese, 
incensed the latter, and was the means of 
aggravating the unfriendly relations between 
the people ard the British. At length a 
formal demand was preferred by the Burmese 
rajah of Ramree for the surrender of the Mugh 
fugitives. A reply was add-essed to the Bur- 
mese sovereign, based upon the principle 
maintained by the British government, of 
refusing to deliver up those who had sought 
its protection. In a few months a second 
letter was received, demanding the cession of 
the elephant-grounds of Ramoo, together with 
Chittagong, Moorshedabad, and Dacca, stated 
to be Burmese dependencies ; and the demand 
was accompanied by a threat to commence 
hostilities, if the claim were not complied with. 
An answer was returned to the Burmese 
sovereira, to the effect that the Governor- 
General regarded the letter as an unauthorized 
act on the part of the rajah of Ramree, and 


trusted that such an unwarranted proceeding 
would receive the punishment it merited. This 
communication remained unnoticed, and thus 
matters rested. Attliis period Assam became 
the scene of civil dissension ; and the Burmese, 
interfering on behalf of one of the candidates 
for power, succeeded in placing him on the 
throne. It was not intended, however, that 
he should permanently occupy this po.sition, 
and he was shortly after deposed by his former 
supporters, who set up one of their own chiefs 
in his place. The Burmese thus became neigh- 
bours to the British on the northern as well as 
on the southern frontier ; and availing them- 
selves of their favourable position, committed 
several acts of aggression on villages within 
the British territory. Upon explanation and 
satisfaction for these outrages being demanded, 
the Burmese government 'affirmed that the 
villages had been .attacked by mistake. But 
aggression was not restricted to the territories 
bordering on the newl^^ -acquired possessions. 
Bor some time the Burmese had been gradually 
encroaching on the frontier of Chittagong, and 
had claimed jungles which were frequented by 
British elepliant-lumters, many of whom had 
been detained on the ]>r(!tence that they were 
trespassing on Burmese territory. Among 
other instances of outrage and treachery prac- 
tised by this nation, was an assault upon a 
Mugh boat proceeding to the island of Shah- 
pooree, laden with rice ; the crew of which 
v/ere killed. It was considered neces.sary, in 
couBcquonee, slighi!)'^ to increase the guard on 
U)e island. Its witlidrawal, and the surrender 
of the j.sland, were forthwith demanded, by the 
governor of Arr-acan ; and the requisition being 
followed up by the despatcli of 1,000 troops 
under tlie rajah cd Ramree, the place was 
attacked and captured on Uie 24th September, 
1823, three of the thirteen men who composed 
tVic guard statiorsod on the island being killed. 
It was at the jiame time intimated, that any 
attempt on the part of the British to retake 
j the island would he resented by attacking the 
I cities of Moor.sliednbad and Dacca, The island 
j was, notwithstanding, shortly again occupied 
[by the British; and upon the occurrence of 
further acts of ericroachnients and outrage by 
the Burmese, the British government, in Feb- 
ruary, 1824, declared war. In March a large 
force, which had been despatched from the 
presidencies of Bengal and Madras, reached 
the* Burmese dominions, under the command 
of Sir Archibald Campbell. This officer com- 
menced opemtions on the Rangoon river, and 
took possession of the town of that name 
on the 12lh May. He afterwards attacked 
and reduced the principal forts at the mouth 
of the Irawaddy. In January of the following 
year a force of 11,000 men was assembled in 
Chittagong, under the command of General 
Morrison. Its first object was to be the re- 
duction of the province of Arracan ; after 
which it was intended to form a junction with 
the army of Sir Archibald Campbell on the 
Irawaddy. One of these objects was accom- 
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pltshed by the capture of tbe capital, and tbe 
occupation of the entire province of Arracan ; 
but the junction with the main army was frus- 
trated by the impracticability of crossing the 
Y oomadoung Mountams, the Aeng route being 
then unknown to the British. In the early 
part of May the runs set in, and with them 
commenced a season of sickness, privation, and 
distress. Fever and dysentery broke out to an 
alarming extent, and many, both officers and 
men, who had escaped tbe sword of the enemy, 
were struck down by disease. At length the 
maladies «hich had affiicted the troops became 
universal, and it was evident that the only 
chance of preventing the whole force from 
falling a sacrifice to the climate was to with- 
draw it from the pestiferous influence to which 
it was subjected. A few divisions were readily 
transferred to more salubrious situations on 
tbe islands of Cheduba, Ramree, and Sandoway, 
and the remainder of the troops were recall^ 
to Calcutta. In the mean time Sir Archibald 
Campbell, who had been twice disappointed in 
the ho;>e of bringing affairs to an amicable and 
satisfactory termination, was prosecuting the 
war with vigour. He had taken possession of 
Prorae ; Mellore had been carri^ by force ; 
and several brilliant and successful exploits 
were achieved under circumstances of great 
difficulty and discouragement. The Burmese 
proved by no means contemptible enemies ; it 
was only when beaten at every point that they 
bec.'ime alarmed for the safety of their capit^ 
which the British army was rapidly approach- 
ing ; and under the influence of this feeling 
tliey at length consented to terms of peace. 
A treaty was concluded at Yandaboo on the 
i26th of February, 1826, in which, among other 
stipulations, it was provided that the coast of 
Tenasserira, together with the province of 
Arracan, and its dependencies the islands of 
Kamree, Cheduba, and Sandoway, which had 
been conquered by the British, should be re- 
tained by them ; that tbe king of Ava should 
renounce all claims upon the princiju*Uty of 
As.sam and tbe adjoining states of Cachar, 
Jyntea, and Munneepore, and that an ac- 
credited minister from each nation should 
reside at the court of the other. 

Amicable relations being thus restored be- 
tween the two countries, a British resident 
wjis deputed to the court of Ava. No indis- 
position appears to h«.ve been manifested on 
the part of the Burmese to the maintenance of 
these friendly arrangements during the reign 
of the king by whom the treaty had been 
ratified; but in 1837 this potentate was de- 
posed, and his brother. Prince Therawaddi, 
usurped tbe throne. The new monarch 
evinced great repugnance to the residence of 
a British officer at his court ; and in deference 
to the royal prejudice, tbe British minister 
obtained the permission of his government to 
remove to Rangoon. But the change of locality 
effected no alteration in tbe unfriendly conduct 
of the king, and it was ultimately determined 
altogether to withdraw thf British residency 


from Burmah. took place in 184ff. 

Twelve years later, intelligenoe reached Cal- 
cutta that the oommandeis of two 
vessels bad been exposed to certain unwarrant- 
able and oppressive acts by order of the gover- 
nor of Rangoon ; and C^mfnodore Lambert 
was deputed to the place to demand reparatioa 
for the injuries which had been sustaineA 
Tbe Burmese authorities met the requisiticHi 
by a refusal of oompensatioD, accompanied by 
marked indignitieB towards the Brirish officers ; 
whereupon Commodore Lambert placed the 
I principal ports in a state of blockade, and re- 
I turned to Calcutta. There was now Httle rootn 
I fi>r hesitation in choosing the oourse which the 
British government ought to pursue. The 
question was, whether it should abandon its 
subjects and acknowledge its inabilily to pro- 
tect them, or seek redress by force of arms ; 
and there can be no doubt that it decided 
rightly in preferring the latter branch of the 
alternative. It was determined, however, not 
to have recourse to war except in the last 
resort, and only when all other means for tbe 
peaceable arrangement of existing differences 
had been tried and failed. Accordingly, tbe 
ultimatum of the British government was 
formally laid before the governor of Rangoon, 
in which compliance with three conditions was 
declared indispensable to the preservation of 
peace ; the transmission of an apology for Uie 
insult offered to the British officers acting 
under Commodore Lambert ; prompt payment 
of the sum of 9902. as compensation to the 
commanders of the two British vessels wboee 
rights had been outraged ; and the reception of 
a British agent under the provisions of the 
existing treaty. These terms being rejected, 
war was declared. This took place in 1852, 
and no want of energy was evinced in its 
effective prosecution. Early in April Marta- 
ban fell an easy conquest. The stomiing of 
Itangoon, which occuri-ed a few days later, 
afforded a better opportunity for the display of 
British valour ; but its capture was not effected 
without considerable loss both of officers and 
men. Bassein was the next in succession of 
tbe Burmese towns yrhich fell to the arms of 
the British, and with Rangoon and Martaban 
constituted an excellent base for future opera- 
tions. Prome followed, failing into the bands 
of the British almost without subjecting them 
to the necessity of an effort. The city of Pegu, 
previously taken and abandoned., was a second 
time occupied, and with more permanent suc- 
cess. A determiued attempt on the part of 
the Burmese was made to recover it once more ; 
but it v.'as met by the officer in command 
(Major Hill, of the Madras fuGaliers} witli a 
union of decision and skill which enabled him 
to maintain it, though under great difficulties, 
until relief arrived. The lower portion of the 
Burmese territories was now actually in the 
hands of the British, and the formal annexation 
of the conquest was announced in the following 
proclamation : — Tbe court of Ava having 
refused to make amends for the injuries and 
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innlts wkklh liad evTircd ai; 

tlie Imidbiof Ha acrrmta, tiie G«»verjQur-Geiiieral 
of IndialnGcauiei} reaolYed to exact reparatioii 
I17 lam of arms. Tbs forts and cities npcm 
thoeoart wei« forthwith aiiaciLed aad capiiii^ ; 
the Brnmaii fiiroes lum been Aspersed wher< 
erer tbcjr bare been met ; and the province of 
Pc|gn is iraar in the oocnpi^tkui of British troopaL, 

■MBi of India have been rgeeted iij the king ; 
the aonpie eppor t anity that bas beira affot'^d 


whscb alone oonid bave been efibctnal to pre- 
vent Ibe disBicinbcniieat of bis kingdom, is 
etffl withheld. Wherefiore, in conapensaiion 
ftrtlie mt^ and for better secnritj in the 
fntnre^ um Gofecnor-GreBeral in Coaocil bas 
leeolv^ and bereiby psodbinm, that the pro- 
viaoe of Pegn is noWf and shall be faenoeforth, 
a portaon of BtH^ territories in the East. 
Sncb Baman troops as may still remain 
within the ptoviiiee shall be driven oat ; civil 
go v ernm ent Aall immediatel j be estabbahed ; 
and oAieso shall be appoint^ to adminuter 
the alGun of the eevend districts. The 


ride, in lal. 25"* IST, long. SS"* 7 * ; ita total 
hmgth of coarse being about 105 miles. 
During the periodical rains it is navigable lor 
boats of ooiuiderable tonnage. 

BURNA^ in the British district of Fur- 
rnckabad, iient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Kalee Nnddee, 
3S miles W. of Fnrrndkahad. Lat. 27** 26', 
long. 79“ 2\ 

BUEKAWA, in the British Strict of 
Meerut, lieiii.-gov- of the N.W. Provinces, a 


the ^Ae, has prinaptl place of the pcigunnab of 

i ^ toidy j ^ ^ ^ bmk rf the Hin- 


[ in Counol hereby’ calls on 
the inhabitaata of Pogn to sabmit themarives 
to the aathority, and to confide accuiely in the 
prelection of the British government, whose 
power thqr have aeen to be ineaietible, apd 
V rb oa s fule is marked fay justice and bm^- 
ceac B . Hie Governor-Ccneial in Gcoacil, 
bavipg exacted the reparation he deems anf- 
ficient, desires no fdither conquest in Bnnnah, 
and im wiliii^ to consent that hoetiiities sbookl 
eeaasi Bat if the kii^ of Ava shall fiul to 
renew his fimner re i a ti oM B <d friendship with 
the British govenmMot, and if be rimll reek- 
lee^ aedt to diqiate its quiet poeoesrion of 
the province it hae now dechued to be its own, 
Ibe Govesnor-Gesieral in Cooncil will again 
pot fiolh the power be bolds, and will visit 
with Ml letrib nti oa aggreamniB which, if they 
be perristed in, nrast of n e cee si ty lead to tbe 
total sobvetrioB of the Baniiaa atatei, and to 
the niin and exile of the king and his race.'’ 
Tbe ruler of Ava declined acceding to any 
fimnal treaty, but H was nndeistood that be 
pro&Bsmd to abstain frtan active hostilities. 

BtJKIflOK. — A town in the native state of‘ 
Skhhp, distant NJBL from Bane^im l^milea. 
LaL Sr KT, long. BS^ 34'. 

BUBNASL — ^A amaJI river risiiqir in the 
BiHish diatrici of AHahabad, about 13 o^es 
£. of tim city of that name, and in iat. 
25" 2r,ioag.8r S'. It takes a north-eseteriy 
oonree tiawii|g^ the district fin- about Iwenty- 
firo Mks, wben, taming flonth-eart, it Ibr fiffy 
miles form the boondary between the dhtricts 
of Miraspofe and Jounpote ; con tinging its 
conraein ^ same ^tireotion, it enters the £s- 
triet of Benares, throng^ which it flows far 
titirly nufea, pasai^ tbe cantonment of Sik- 
tool, and a'ang the north ride of the citj of 
ad mils into thefSanges on the kit 
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dun. Lat 29" 7', long. 77" 29'. 

BURNUGOUE, in Gnzera^ or territory of 
tbe Guicowar, a town 52 miles N. of the city 
of Ahmedabad. It bas considerable trade, 
conducted prindpallj by wealthy ^j^rahmizM, of 
whom many reside here. Popolation 12,000. 
Lat. 23" 48', long. 72" 38'. 

BUBOD, — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or poasesrions of Scindia’s family, 
distant N. frem Oojein 40 miles. Lat 23" 44', 
kmg. 75" 49'. 

BURODA, in the British district of Agra, 
lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoea, a village 
on the route from the city of Agra to Jeypore, 
and 11 miles W. the former. The roiri in 
this part of the route is good, the country 
highly cultivated. Lat 27" 8', long. 77" 55'. 

BDKOOA, in the British district of Mo- 
radabad, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Proviuoes, a 
village on the route from AJmora to the town 
of Moradabad, and 58 miles N. of the latter. 
It is ritoate on the Dubba river, at the north- 
em frontier of tbe district, towards Kumaon. 
Lat 29" 21', long. 79" 12'. 

BUBOONDAl, in the Bi^poot state of Joud- 
pore, a vULj^ on the route from the town of 
Joudpore to that of Ajmere, and 59 miles 
N.K of the farmo'. It contains 350 boases, 
sa|wlied with goc i water from a tank and four 
welk, and is ritoate in an open grassy couutiy ; 
populatioii 1,645. Lat 26" 20 , iimg. 74" 4'. 

BUBOREE, or BUROWA, in the terriimy 
of Gwalior, or pooseesioiis of Scindia’s family, 
a town one mile to the W. or right of the 
route from tbe fort of Gwalior to Saugor; 
nine miles S. of fiirmer, 178 N.W. of latter. 
Lat 26" 8', long. 7r 10'. 

BURO^ in the Britirii district of Muttra, 
iieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinoua, a villageon 
the route from the ci^ of Agra to AUygurh, 
and 15 mates N. of the finnner. lot 2?” 20', 
kmg. 78" e. 

BDROTA, in Gnrhwal, a viUage on the 
rig^t bank of tbe Bhagiiatbi, ae the Ganges is 
criled in the upper part ita course. It is 
situate eighty iee(t above the stream, in a 
eountiy estivated to a cooriderabie extent, 
croeeially for opium. Lat 30" 36', loim. 
78^28'. 

BUROn.— See BanowmB. 

BUBOGLUH, in the British district of 
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Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province**, 
a village on the route from Delhi to M ultra, 
and 45 milee S, of the former, Lat. 28" 5', 
long. 77" 25'. 

BUROUN, in the British district of Fur* 
ruckabad, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Aligurh to that of Futtehgurh, and eight 
miles N.W. of the latter. It has water from 
wells. Let. 27" 25', long. 79® 30'. 

BUROUR, or BURHOUL, in the territory 
of Oude, a village on the route from Bareilly 
to Seetapoor, 71 miles S.E. of the former, 34 
N.W. of the latter. Water is plentiful there, 
and supplies are procurable. The road in this 
part of the route is rather good, the country 
open and cultivated, Lat. 27" 50', long. 
80“ 24'. 

BUROUR, or BUROUBAH, in the British 
district of l^reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Pixwinces, a village on the route from the city 
of Agra to Bareilly, and 27 miles S.W. of the 
latter. It is situate in a level, fertile, well- 
watered, and well-cultivated country. Lat. 
28“ 12', long. 79" 10'. 

BUJfOUT, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Allahabad 
to Benares, and 28 miles E. of the former. 
Lat. 25“ 21', long. 82“ 15'. 

I5U KOUTH, in the British district of Mee- 
rut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
the principal place of the pergunnah of the 
same name. It contains a population of 
12,350. Lat. 29“ 6', long. 77" 20'. 

BUROUTUH, in the British district of 
Paneeput, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Delhi 
to Kurnoul, and 20 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 28“ 54', long. 77" 8'. 

BUROWLA, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Khasganj to Meerut, 
and 64 miles S.E, of the latter. Lat. 28® 11', 
long. 78“ 10'. 

BUR PANEE. — A river rising in lat. 
25“ 46', long. 92“, in Kyrim, one of the Cossya 
states. It flows in a north-easterly direction 
for sixty miles, principally through the British 
territory of Jynteah, shortly after leaving 
which, it turns north-west, and flows for 
twenty miles to its junction, near Raha, with 
the Kullurig river, a considerable oflset of the 
Brahmapootra. 

BU RPETA, in the British district of Cam- 
roop, Lower Assam, a town 12 miles S.E. of 
Bijnee, in Bhotan, 48 miles W. of Gowhatty. 
Lat. 26® 18', long. 91". 

BURPOORA, orBURREYPOORA, in the 
British district of Etawa, lieut.-gov. of Agra, 
a town, the principal place of the pergunnah 
ot the same name, in lat. 26® 44', long. 
78" 58'. 

BURPOORA, in the jaghira of Ram poor, 


lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the north-eastern route from the city of Ram- 
poor to Niigina, and nine miles N, of the 
orraer. Lat 28® 55', long, 79“ 5'. 

BURRABOOM, in the British district of 
the same name, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
48 miles W. of Bancoora, 80 miles N.W, of 
Midnapoor. Lat. 23® 4', long. 86" 24'. 
BURRABOOM. — See Barrabhoom. 

BURRA CTf ACUUR, in Sinde, a thriving 
village on the route from Hyderabad to Seh- 
wan, and 62 miles N.W, of the former place. 
It has a large mosque, in front of which are 
numerous tombs. The village is situate in a 
well-cultivated country, on a small watercourse 
discharging itself into the Indus a mile to the 
east. Lat. 26“ 10', long. 68“ 6'. 

BURRAGAON, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Jumna, 42 miles 
S.E. of the city of Agra. Lat. 26" 52', long. 
78® 42'. 

BURRA GURRAWARIJA, in the British 
territory of Saugor and Nerbiidda, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town 76 miles W. of 
Jubbulpoor, 71 miles E. of lloosungabad. 
Lat 22® 55', long. 78“ 50'. 

BURRA LA MBA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, a town on the route from Nusserabad 
to Gwalior, 29 miles K. of former, 212 W. of 
latter. It is of considerable size, and is sur- 
rounded by a mud wall and ditch. Lat. 
26" 20', long. 75“ 14'. 

BURRAN. — A river in Sinde, which takes 
its rise in the Eeertar Mountains, ia lat. 
25® 66', long. 67" 45', and, after a south- 
easterly course of sixty-five miles, falls into 
the Indus, in lat. 25" 14', long. 68® 21'. In 
the uppper part of its course it is called the 
Dhurwal. For a mile before its confluence 
with the Indus it has a large body of water. 

BURRAPUDDA. — A town in the native 
state of Mohurbunge, one of the Cuttack 
mehals, under the political superintendence of 
the government of India, distant N.W, from 
Balasore 35 miles. Lat. 21° 59 , long. 86® 48'. 

BURREE MUTTANA, in the British dis- 
trict of Shabjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town on the route from Ba- 
reilly to the cantonment of Futtehgurh, and 
38 miles S.E, of the former. It has a bazaar, 
and water and supplies for forces may be 
obtained in abundance. Lat. 27® 53', long, 
79® 45'. 

BURREYPOORUH.— See Burpoora. 

BURRISOL, ill the British district of Back- 
ergunje, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town situate 
on the right bank of a large offset of the 
Ganges, with which it also communicates by 
means of a channel called the Chittagong Pas- 
sage, distant 11 miles N. of Backergunje, 82 
miles S.E. of Jessore. It is the seat of the 
civil establishment of the district, which, in 
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1801, was removed to this place from the town 
of Backergunje. Lat. 22*" 44", long. 90® 23". 

BURROI). — A town in the Riijpoot state 
of Kotah, distant N.E. from Kotah 40 miles. 
I^at. 25® 21", long. 76® 28". 

BURROUNDA. — See Bebodnda. 

BURSANA, in the British district of Mut- 
tra, lieut.-gov, of IheN.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route by way of Kosy from Delhi to 
Deeg, and 14 iniloH N. of the latter. Lat. 
27® 39", long. 77' 26". 

BURSA NKER, in the raj of Burrounda, in 
Bundelcund, a ghat or jjass on the route 
from Banda to Rewa, 43 miles S.E, of the 
former, 69 N.W. of the latter. The route here 
passes from the plains of B.undelcund to the 
j)lateaii on the summit of the hills styled by 
Franklin the Bindachal Range. Lat. 24® 56', 
long. 80° 36". 

BURSEE, or BURSAK, in the British dis- 
trict of . Allygiirh, lleut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the city i 
of Agra to Aliygurh cantonment, and 20 miles 
E. of the latter. Lat. 40', long. 78° 8". 

BURSOOAH, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
IWeilly, and 41 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28® 4', long. 79® 5". 

BURUJ, in the British district of Goruck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town near the south eastern frontier, 
towards the British di.strict of Sarun, Ac - 1 
cording to J^uchanan, it contains 200 houses, 1 
nn amount which w'ould assign it a population] 
of 1,200 persons. Distant S.E. from Goruck- 
pore cantonment 40 miles, Lat. 26® 16', long. 
83“ 43'. 

BURWALLA, in the British district of 
Ahmedabad, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the left bank of the Oolowtee river, 79 miles 
S.W. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 22® 10", long. 
71® 50". 

BURWALLA, in the British di.strict of 
ITiirreeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province.^, 
a town, the principal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, distant N. from JJansee 20 
miles. Lat. 29® 22', long. 75° 59'. 

BURWANEE, in the province of Nimar, 
territory of Malwa, a hilly district, the patri- 
mony of a Bheel chief. Politically, it is under 
the superintendence of the Govcnior-Generars 
.agent at Indore. This tract extends along the 
left or south bank of the river Nerbudda, and 
is situate within the Sautpoora range of moun- 
tains. It lies between lat. 21° 41' and 22" 9', 
long. 74® 29' and 75° 22'. Its length from east 
to w est may be computed at sixty miics, and 
its breadth from north to south at thirty. Its 
.area is about 1,380 square miles. The country 
abounds in fine timber ; it is well watered by 
mountain-streams ; but, notwithstanding this 
advantage, is only partially cultivated. The 
principality pays no tribute, and there are but 
low doijendciit thakoors or feudatories within 


its limits. The population 5s scanty. A sraaii 
force (not exceeding seventy-five men, infantry 
and cavalry) is kept up by the rajah, and the 
revenues of the country are estimated at 
30,000 rupees, or 3,000f per annum. The 
chief town, which beais the same name with 
the district, is situate two miles from the south 
or left bank of the Nerbudda. It is surrounded 
by a double wall, with a ditch to the cuter one. 
Lat. 22® 5", long. 75°. 

BURWANNUGUR, in the British district 
of Ghota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
town on the route from Oodeipoor to Loha- 
dugga, 36 miles S.W. of the latter. I^t. 
23° 9", long. 84° 19'. 

BUR WAY. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, dis- 
tant S.E. from Mhow 39 miles. Lat. 22® 13', 
long. 76® 7'. 

I BURWUR SAGAB, in Bundelcund, a 
town with bazaar on the route from Banda to 
Gwalior, 121 miles W. of former, 83 S.E. of 
latter. It is situate at the base of a long and 
high ridge of rocks, on the extremity of which 
is a picturesque old fort overlooking the town. 

! East of this is a fine jhil or small lake, about 
two miles long and one and a half wide. In 
the middle are two rocky wooded islets of 
strikingly picturesque appearance. "Diis piece 
of water is formed by closing up the low’^er 
gorge of an extensive valley by a mound of 
masonry sixty feet broad and a mile in length, 
[having several ghats or flights of 8te])s to tlie 
I water’s edge. It abounds with fine fish, and a 
[Stream which flows from it extensively diffuses 
the benefits of irrigation. Lat. 25® 23', long. 
78® 48". 

^ BUSAT, or BUSSYE, in the British district 
of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. I^rovinces, a 
town on the route from Agra to Etawah, 40 
miles E. of the former. Bussai has a popula- 
tion of 12,754. Lat. 27® 8", long. 78® 9'. 

BUSALEE, in the Peshawur division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the route from 
Wazeerabad to Rawul Piml, 16 miles S. of the 
latter. Lat. 33® 27', long. 73® 6'. 

BUSAOO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Shekawutee, distant N.W, from Jhoonjhiioo 
22 miles. Lat. 28® 14', long. 75® 11'. 

BUSEE, in the British district of Boolund- 
shuliur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Ganges, E. of 
Delhi 60 miles. Lat. 28° 36', Jong. 78® 15". 

BUSEENAGUR. — A town in the district 
of Singboom, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, distant N.W, from Chaibassa 40 miles. 
Lat. 22® 49', long. 85® 11". 

BUyiiEY, in the British territory of Sau- 
gor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the right bank of the 
Johila river, 37 miles S.E. of Sohagpoor. 
Lat. 22® 55', long. 81° 47'. 

BUSKARIE, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from Aziuigurh to Faizabad, 
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84 miles N.W. of the former, 52 S.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 26*’ 25', long. 82" 45'. 

BUSPA, a river in Koonawur, and a feeder 
of the Sutlej, rises in Tartary, on the north- 
east declivity of the outer range of the Hima- 
laya, in about lat. 31° 13', long. 78° 11'. It is 
a fine stream, running smoothly down a ro- 
mantic valley, bounded on the south-west by 
the outer range of the Himalaya, and on the 
north-ejist by the huge Ruldung range. Ac- 
cording to native tradition, this valley was 
formerly a lake ; and present appearances 
render the statement probable. The channel 
of the river is wide, and the stream forma 
many islands of sand and pebbles, overgrown 
with barberries and willows. The level space 
of the valley is frequently almost a mile wide, 
and is beautifully laid out in fields, and diver- 
sified with groves of apricot, peach, and walnut 
trees, 'Fhe mountains inclosing it on the 
north-east and south-west are very abrupt, and 
for the moat part formed of a bare rock. At 
Chetkool bridge, about eighteen miles from 
tlie source, and where the elevation of the bed 
of the river is 11,275 feet above the sea, its 
width is aixty-aix feet ; at some bridges lower 
df)wn, the width is from seventy-seven to 
eighty-three feet. It receives numerous feed - 1 
era on both the right and left aide, and after a 
course of about forty-five miles in a north- j 
westerly direction, falls into the Sutlej in lat. j 
31° 29', long. 78° 15', at an elevation of 5,9451 
feet above the level of the sea. The valley of 
the lluspa is productive in graiu and pulse. 
The vine, though .successfully cultivated in 
parts farther north, does not bring its fruit to 
maturity in this valley, in consequence of its 
position within the limits of the periodical 
rains. ' 

BUSSAHIR, ill Northern India, a consi- 
derable hill stjite, bounded on the north by the 
British district of Spiti ; on the east by Chinese 
Tartary ; on tho south by Gurvvhal ; and on 
the west and south-west by various districts of 
the adjacent hill states. It is about ninety- 
five miles in length from north-east to south- 
west, and fifty-five miles in breadth from south- 
east to north west; has an area of about 3,000 
square miles, and is situate between lat. 30° 56' 
— 32° 8', and long. 77" 34' — 78° 52'. It is one of 
the most mountainous and elevated countries in 
the world, Nirt, on the left bank of the Sutlej, 
is 3,087 feet ; Raien, on the left bank of the 
Pabur, 4,932 feet above the sea: and these 
two places, being respectively situate at the 
points where the rivers cross the frontier, are 
the lowest positions in the territory, most 
parts being from 7,000 to 12,000 feet above the 
sea. The Sutlej irtersects the country from 
ea.st to west, and divides the territory into two 
parts, that on tho north being called Koona- 
wiir, and that on the south Bussahir. 

Very extensive and rich deposits of copper- 
ore have been discovered in Koonawur. Iron 
is very abundant, both in the form of ironstone 
and in numerous and extensive beds of the 


[better-defined ores. Tliese ores are exten- 
sively extracted and reduced in the pergunnah 
[to Nawa, and at the village of Sheel, both 
near the south-west frontier. The ore appears 
to be of the sort called in England “specular 
iron,” and has the appearance of shining me- 
tallic particles, like mica, interspersed through 
sandstone. The mines are in the form of adits 
and galleries, some of which extend half a 
mile into the mountain, but have no perpendi- 
icular shafts. The ore is at once reduced to the 
; state of wrought iron without previous casting, 

1 by means of charcoal of oak or pine. That of 
Sheel is considered the finest, l>eing much 
valued for making sabres, knives, and hatchets. 
The ore, as extracted from the mine, yields 
from thirty to fifty per cent, of the particles 
of specular iron, .and about two- thirds of the 
weight of these are found to be waste in the 
process of reduction. 

The climate varies from the nearly inter- 
tropical chara<dcr of that of tlie biuiks of the 
Sutlej at Ratnpoor, 3,260 feet above tlir* Jica, 

I and near the southern frontier, to that of 
I regious untr<'d<]en by liiirnan foot, and rising 
t above tho limit of pfirpetual congelation. The 
most genial climate is that of the Chooara 
tlistrict, or the valley of the IViliur, having an 
elevation varying upwards from about 4,800 
feet, and which is described as a beautiful and 
fertile tract. The pjoductioiis of the earth 
vary from the intertropical character of those 
on the banks of the Sutlej at Rampoor, where 
bamboos and some of the trt)pical fruits thrive, 
[to that of the expiring vegetation on the bor- 
[ ders of perpetual snow. The very rapid eleva- 
tion of the surface of the Suh-lliniidaya and 
Himalaya greatly circumscribtj.s tliis portion of 
the territory, which is stated by Dr. lioyle to 
[terminate at the height of between four thou- 
sand and five thousand feet above the sea. 
That scientific botanist observe.^ : “ In propor- 
tion as we ascend these mountains, the plants 
of India disajipear, and we are delighted at 
finding the increase in number and variety of 
those belonging to European genera. At first 
we see only a few straggling, towards the 
plains, which in a more temperate climate 
would be their favourite resort ; and it i.'^ not 
until we have attained a con.siderable elev ation, 
that, having apparently lost all traces of Iz'opi- 
cal vegetation, we enter a forest of ])ijieK oi- 
oaks, and lofty rhododendrons, where none but 
European forms are recognisable.” Dr. Royle, 
writing before Moorcroft’s Travels had a|»- 
peared, hoped' to see tho slopes of the Himalaya 
covered, and the edges of the terraced flats 
surrounded with plantations of tho tca-plazit. 
Moorcroft, however, in the course of his in- 
quiries respecting the tea- trade of Ladakh, 
ascertained that a vegetable product used as 
tea is imported largely into that district from 
Bussahir, where it grows most abundantly on 
the banks of the Sutlej, and near Li pi, in the 
valley of the Pejur. Both the black and gi een 
sorts are gathered, dried, and rolled, in imita- 
tion' of the Chinese teas. About eight thou- 
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sand pounds weight are annually brought to 
Le, the capital of Ladakh, where, however, it 
is not so much esteemed as the Chinese tea, 
with which it is mixed by the poorer people. 
Moorcroft adds, “It was the opinion of Mohsin 
Ali, a wholesale dealer in tea to a large extent, 
that the teas of Bussahir diftered from the 
coarser teas of China only in the mode of pre- 
paring them for the market.” In Koonawiir, 
beyond the limit of the periodical rains, the 
vine is an important object of rural economy, 
the grapes being sometimes consumed when 
fresh, sometimes dried in the sun for future 
use, and sometimes concerted into wine or 
spirits. The great productiveness of the vine 
in these parts is p’X)ved by the extraordinary 
cheapness of both raisins and fresh grapes ; 
the former being sold at the rate of from thirty 
to forty pounds for a rupee (about two shillings), 
the latter at from sixty to seventy pounds for 
tlie same sum. There are eighteen different 
kinds : some are rich and luscious ; some, 
when neglected and ill supplied with water, 
produce small berries without stones, some- 
what resembling tlie currants of Europe. 
Fraser draws a very gh'omy picture of the 
character of the ))opulatioii of the lower or 
southern part of Bussaliir at the time of its 
liberation from the Goorkha yoke. “They 
are revengeful and treacherous, deficient in all 
good qualities, abandoned in morals, and vicious 
in their habits. As a proof of the savage in- 
difference with which they look on the life of 
another, and on the act of shedding human 
blood, it is said that mere wantonness or a 
joke will induce the crime of putting a fellow- 
creature to death, merely for the satisfaction of 
seeing the blood flow, and of marking the last 
struggles of their victim ; and some facts, 
which came under our observation, of a tan- 
tamount nature, give too much reason for be- 
lieving the assertion to be founded in truth. 
Female chastity is here quite unknown; and 
murder, robbery, and outrage of every kind 
are here regarded with ijidifference.” The 
more frightful of these traits of character are 
said to be no longer observable ; and there can 
be no doubt that some amelioration has re- 
sulted from British influence. European 
travellers have repeatedly, either singly or in 
small and defenceless parties, traversed the 
wildest parts of the country without molesta- 
tion. Something, indeed, is to be attributed 
to the prestige of the Euroj^ean name ; but 
Gerard, a veteran in adventurous travels, says 
of those persons whom he employed, “they 
looked not unlike banditti, which, indeed, they 
formerly were ; but we knew well that they 
could be trusted;” and they were found in- 
variably trustworthy. The people had the 
good sense to appreciate the advantages of 
their liberation from Goorkha tyranny ; and 
such is the testimony of Fraser, who passed 
the severe judgment on their character just 
quoted. “They hail the success and coming 
of the British as a revolution in the world, as 
the dawn of their civil haj>piness. The |)eople 


think that they will become good, free, and 
happy, as by inspiration ; that it is the necessaiy 
result of the British power and government.” 
*'From the rajah to the peasant, there was 
not one who did not talk thus with confidence 
and enthusiasm, and uniformly concluded with 
saying, 'Now we shall live and improve, and 
be raised from beasts to men.* ” In physical 
character they form a transition-step from the 
Hindoo of the plains southwards, to the vast 
Mongolian family farther north. “All the 
inhabitants of this region,” observes Fraser, 

“ as well as those near the plains, are Hindoos ; 
their features for the most part, although gra- 
dually altered by the climate as we leave the 
low country, and also perhaps by country cus- 
toms, and possibly by the remaining rr.ixturo 
of an ancient indigenous race, still retain 
traces that point to the chief original stock in 
the plains.” The inhabitants of Koonawur, 
north of the Indo-Gangetic range, are some- 
times of strongly-marked Mongolian features ; 
and travellers agree in representing them as 
hardy, brave, persevering, honest, frank, and 
hospitable. “Thieves and robbers are un- 
known, and a person’s word may be implicitly 
relied upon in anything regarding money mat- 
ters. They have not the least distrust or sus- 
picion.” The inhabitants of that district, of 
all the highlanders, offered the only serious re- 
sistance to the warlike Goorkhas, whom they 
defeated in battle, and baffleti by destroying 
the bridges and manning the fastnesses, so that 
the invading general was glad to make a con- 
vention, and consent to receive an animal 
[tribute of about 750£., on condition of abstain- 
ing from entering the district. They thus 
secured the safety of the ruling family, who 
had taken refuge with them. (Gerard, speak- 
ing of the Tartar or Mongolian population on 
the northern frontier, says, “They are mus- 
cular, well made, and tall. I saw few imder 
five feet ten, and many were six feet or more. 
Their strong, athletic forms were remarkably 
contrasted with the puny, diminutive figures 
of my attendants, several of whom were inha- 
‘bitants of the plains ; their countenance is 
ruddy, and they have small oblong eyes, high 
cheek-bones, thin eyebrows, and very few have 
either moustaches or beards, which they admire 
much.” Of their moral character his report 
is highly favourable. “Cheating, lying, and 
thieving are unknown, and they may be trusted 
with anything. They have the nicest notions 
of honesty of any people on the face of the 
earth.” He elsewhere states, that “ the Tar- 
tars of Spiti were the finest fellows he ever 
met with.” 

The Bussaliir females are fond of loading 
themselves with trinkets ; wearing the nath 
depending from the cartilage of the nose, ear- 
rings, heavy circlets of bi'ass, pewter, or more 
precious metahs round the ancles ; bangles or 
bracelets of similar materials ; numerous rings 
on the toes and lingers, and round the neck ; 
and on the breast a profusion of glass beiids 
and trinkets, of every description of metal 
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within their means. The bridegroom pur- 
chases the bride from her father, the price 
varying according to the station and means of 
the parties ; the customary charge to a peasant 
or sinajl landholder being from one to two 
pounds. Fraser gives the poverty of the popu- 
lation as the cause of polyandry, so universal 
in this country. ^^The difficulty of raising 
this sum, and the alleged expense of maintain- 
ing women, may in part account for, if it can- 
not excuse, a most disgusting usage which is 
universal over the country. Three or four or 
more brothers marry and cohabit with one 
woman,, who is the wife of all. They are un- 
able to raise the requisite sum individually, 
and thus club their store and buy this one 
common spouse.” The surplus female {>opula- 
tion left unmarried from this abominable 
system, in the northern part of the country, 
take refuge in the Lamaic convents, becoming 
an is or nuns ; in the southern part they are 
frequently without ceremony sold to the best 
bidders, who convey them to the plains and 
there dispose of them as slaves. According to 
Jacquemont, j>olyandry is so prevalent in 
Koonawur, that no man, except among the 
most wealthy, has a wife exclusively to himself. 
He inquired frequently how the offspring of 
the woman living in polyandry was affiliated, 
and was invariably answered that she never 
made a mistake in that respect. Jealousy, he 
was assured, was unknown. Indeed, a feeling 
necessarily implying some degree of attach- 
ment, could scarcely find place under circum- 
stances which must annihilate every feeling 
which in the intercourse of the sexes raises 
man alujve the level of the brute creation. 
Tliis accursed R}>ot on the chanu^ter of the 
people must tend greatly to lower the effect of 
the panegyrical estimates of their morals which 
have been quoted. 

The rajah aud upper classes in the southern 
part are Ibij pools ; the other ]>rir)cipal classes 
are linihinins, Kunnoits, and Coolies, or Chu- 
mars ; but notwithstanding their Hindoo 
origin and partial observances of Braliminisni, 
the diet of all is very incli scrim in ate, consisting 
of wild hogs and other game, sheep, goats, 
and every sort of fish or flesh, except that (>f 
the cow, which is strictly prohibited in all 
parts of the ten itory ot Bussiihir. I’be people 
indulge in spirituous liquors, and in smoking 
tobjicco ; and the northern mountaineers are 
remarkably toml of tea, which they drink 
flavoured with salt and butter. They buri» 
their deiwi on the summits ol hills, commemo- 
rating the rite \>y raising a pile of stone on 
the spot. Before the iiritish compiests in the 
hills, human sacrifices to the goddess Kalee, 
and the prat;tice of burning the living with the 
corpses of the dead, were not uncommon ; but 
(at least in the instance related by Fraser) that 
horrible cruelty was not perpetrated exclu- 
sively on the gentler and more helpless sex. 
He says, “At the <leaLh of the late rajah of 
Bussalnr, tweiity-two persons of both sext’s 
burnt themselves along with his body : nl'l 


these twelve were females, including three 
ranees (lawful consorts of the rajah) ; one or 
two of his wuzzeers and his first chobedar 
(mace-bearer) were also among the number.” 
The religion of the more southern mountaineers 
is a con-upt Brahminism. They worship, under 
innumerable names, the chief Hindoo deities, 
as Siva, Ganesa, and Kalee ; but have an in- 
finite variety of deities of their own, to whom 
they erect shrines and altars on the hill tops. 
In proceeding northwards, Brahminism is found 
to give way to Lamaic Buddhism, which is the 
exclusive faith in the northern part. Accord- 
ing to Gerard, “ there are no fewer than five 
distinct tongues spoken in Koonawur.” In 
Hungrung, the most northern district, the 
language is Tibetan. Bussahir is governed by 
a rajah of Rajpoot extraction, which origin is 
also claimed by all the men of rank. He holds 
the dignity by virtue of a grant from the East- 
I India Company, made on the expulsion of the 
jGoorkhas in 1815, and dated the 6th of No- 
vember in that year. The late rajah died in 
! 1850. An arrangement Mras then made by the 
I British governnient for the administration of 
I the country during the young rajah’s minority, 
differing in some degree from the ordinary 
^ form of government, which consisted of three 
hereditary ministers of equal rank, having 
subordinate to them a number of local magis- 
trates. Hutton states that “ there is no 
standing army, or any regular soldiery, since 
the British government exte/ided its protection 
to Bussahir ; and even before that time it re- 
sembled a half armed mob, rather than a mili- 
tary force, having no uniform, and each man 
being armed accord irsg to cin'uins'tances ; some 
I with matchlock.s, some with swords, and 
1 others, who possessed neither, arming theni- 
I selves with sticks and branches of trees,” A 
considerable proportion bear bows aim arro ws. 
The force wdiich Bushabir brought fi^rward in 
1815, to aid in tlie expulsion of the Goorkhas, 
amounted to about 8,h00 men ; of whom pro- 
bably 1,000 had matchlocks. The tribute from 
Bussahir to the Goorkha guverniacnt was equal 
I to 8,000/. ; that at present paid to the East- 
I India Company is I , .500/. The revenue enjoyed 
' by the rjijah, paid principally in kind, ar»d 
consisting of agricultural produce, metals, 
blankets, and other coarse manufactures, is 
! estimated at 150,000/. a year. The population 
1 is computed at 150,000; an amount probably 
rather above than below the reality. On the 
expulsion of the Goorkha.s in 1815, the East- 
India Comjjany conferred the terntory, as at 
present constitutod, on Moheuder 8:.igh, the 
reigning chief, though his legitimacy was 
questione<L On the occasion of the graivt, the 
thakoors of Koteghur aud Kc'omliarsain were 
dismembered from the state, and declared de- 
pendent on the E'.ist India Company, who, 
moreover, reserved the forts of Uamghnr, 
Suludan, AVartoo, Bagee, and Kurangool, ns 
convenient inilitai'V posts, together with the 
perguiiiiahs of Baden and Sundoch, on the 
hTf. iKink of the Itibur rive r. By existing 
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Arrangements, the rajah is bound to co-operate 
in military affairs, and to supply labourers for 
making roads. 

BUSS AN A. — A village in the British dis- 
trict Bohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 28'* 53', long. 76“ 26'. 

BUSSEAH, in the British district of Chota 
Nagjwor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
left bank of the river Coel, 40 miles S. of 
Lohadugga. Lat. 22" 51', long. 84“ 54'. 

BUSSEAN, in Sirhind, a small town on the 
route from Ferozpoor to Simla, and 70 uiiles 
S.E. of the former place. This place belongs 
to the British. Lat. 30° 38', long. 75“ 33'. 

BUSSEE. — A town in the Bajpoot state of 
Shekawuttee, distant S.E. from Jhoonjhnoo 
31 miles. Lat. 27° 58', long. 76° 1'. 

BUSSEE, in Sirhind, a small town near the 
base of the Sub- Himalaya. It has a fort, which 

consists of a large square, with lofty towers 
at the angles ; the whole heautifully built of a 
very small hard brick.” It belongs to a Sikh 
sirdar, and is usually garrisoned by twenty or 
thirty men. Distance N.W, from Calcutta, by 
way ol Meerut and Saharunpoor, 1,075 miles. 
Lat. 30“ 85', long. 76° 55'. 

BUSSEBHA'r, in the British district of 
Baraset, litiut.-gov. of Bengal, a village, with 
police-station, near the southern frontier, to- 
wards tlie Sunderbunds. Distance from Cal- 
cutta, by Baraset, 40 miles. Lat. 22“ 40', long. 
88“ 54'. 

BUSSEY E, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to 
that of Etawah, and 40 miles S.E. of the 
former. I^at, 27“ 20', long. 78“ 26'. 

BUSSOMBA, or BYSOOMUH, in the 
British district Mozuffurniiggur, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from the town of Meerut to that of Bijnour, 
and 22 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 2tt“ 12', 
long. 78° 2'. 

BUSSUNDAB, or DOOLOO.— A town in 
the native state of Nepal, distant S.W. from 
Jeinlah 36 miles. Lat. 28“ 59', long. 81° 13'. 

BUSSUNTPOOB, in the British district de- 
nominated the 'rwenty-four Pergunnahs, lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal, a town, with a police-station. 
Distance from Calcutta, S., 30 miles. I^at. 
22“ 10', long. 88" 27’. 

BUSTAR, or JUGDULPOOR, in the 
British territory of Nagpoor, a town near the 
eastern frontier, towards Orissfi, on the river 
Inderowty, the bed of which at that place is 
very rocky, and the stream at no time fordable. 
The fort is situated in a peninsula, formed by 
the winding of the river ; and a deep ditch 
having been dug across the narrow neck of! 
laud, it is considered a strong situation; but 
in the rainy season the river overflows its 
banks, and forms a very extensive lake on all 
sides. The zemindar or landholder of Buabir, , 
who is improperly called rajah, has an ex ten- 1 


sive territory, containing forty-eight pergun- 
nahs or subdivisions. The rajah, though often 
refractory, had been ostensibly tributary to the 
ruling power, and assessed nominally at 10,000 
rupees annually ; but as this sum could never 
be uotually realized, the British authorities, 
after they had undertaken the temporary 
management of the revenues of Nagpore, in 
1818, reduced the amount to 5,000 rupees 
annually. Bustar is also called Jugdulpoor. 
Distance from Nagpoor city, S.E., 225 miles ; 
Ma.su]ipatam, N., 220 ; Madras, N., 440. Lat. 
19“ 13', long. 81° 58'. 

BUSTEE, ill the British di.strict of Goruck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same 
name, on the route from Goruckpoor esanton- 
ment to Lucknow, 43 miles W. of the former, 
123 E. of the latter. It has a bazaar, and is 
well supplied with good water. Distant N.E. 
from Allahabad 110 miles, N. from Benares 
105. Lat. 26“ 49', long. 82° 44'. 

BUSWA. — A town in the Bajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, distant N.E. from Jeypoor 50 miles. 
Lat. 27° 7', long. 76“ 40'. 

BUSWAB, or BU8SOHUR, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lient.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route by Hajapoor 
feiry from the cantonment of Allahabad to 
Banda, 23 miles W. of the former. Lat. 
25“ 23', long. 81“ 32'. 

BUSWUNTHTJGGUB.— A town in Hy- 
derabad,^ or dominions of the Nizam, distant 
S.E. from Jaulnah 91 miles. Lat, 19“ 20', 
long. 77“ 14'. 

BUTCHER ISLAND.— A low island in the 
harbour of Bombay, situate between the town 
of Bombay and the island of Eleplianta. It 
has recently been selected as the site of a 
school for teacliing gunnery to the men and 
oiticers of the Indian navy. Lat. 18“ 5G', 
long. 72° 58'. 

BUTCHITHULLY.— A town in the terri- 
tory of Mysore, under the control and manage- 
ment of the government of India, distant N.E. 
fiom Seringapatam 110 miles. Lat. 13“ 31', 
long. 77 ’ 56'. 

I BUTCHOW. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, territory of Bombay, distant E. from 
Bhooj 44 miles. Lat. 28“ 20', long. 70“ 23'. 

BUTHULPOOB FORT, in the British dis- 
trict of GurhvJ, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Bijnour to 
Sireenuggur, 50 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 29“ 49', long. 78° 40'. 

BUTOBA, in Bhugee, a village on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, at the confluence of a small 
feeder of that river. Elevation above the sea 
2,281 feet. Lat. 31° 15', long. 77“ 21'. 

BUTBOWLEE, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
the cantonment of Mynpoorie, and 10 miles 
W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 13', long. 78“ 57'. 
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BUTSURA, in the British district of Sarun, 
lieut.'gov. of Bengal, a town on the left bank 
of the river Gunduk, 36 miles N.W. of Bettiah. 
Lat. 27^ 7', long. 84° 9'. 

BUrrATOA, or BHUTTA THOWA, in 
Sirhind, a village on thj route from Loodiana 
to Ferozpore, and 14 miles W. of the former 
town. It is situate two miles from the left j 
Ixink of the Sutlej, in an open country, well 
supplied with water, but scantily cultivated. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,116 miles. 
Lat. 30° 56', long. 76° 41'. 

BtJ'UTLEGUAM. — A town in Nagpore, 
distant N. from Jeypoor, in Orissa, 20 miles. 
Lilt. 19° 20', long. 82° 20'. 

BUITELLY. — A town in the native state 
of .1 ey]^oor, on the south-west frontier of Ben- 
gal, distant S.E. from Ryaguddah 29 miles. 
Lat. 19°, long. 83° 62'. 

BUTWA. — A river rising in Nepal, in lat. 
26° 42', long. 87° 45', on the southern slope of 
the Sub-Himalaya, and, flowing in a southerly 
direction through Nepal for twenty miles, and 
the British district of Purneah for fifty-four i 
miles, it falls into the Mahananda river, a 
tributary of the Ganges, in lat. 25° 45', long. 
87° 60'. I 

BUXAR. — A town in the British district of 
Shahaljad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, situate on the 
right bank of the Ganges. It is a large town, 
and has sevei*al handsome mosques, a large 
and neat bazaar, and some respectable Euro- 
pean bungalows. The fort is still in good 
order, and strong enough to resist any native 
ft>rce. Thd view from the summit is very fine. 
Buxar is remarkable in Indian history for 
having been the scene of the victory gained 
here by 8ir Hector Munro over the allied forces 
of Meer Cossim and the vizier of Oude. Munro 
arrived at l)U.xar from Patna on the 22ud 
October, 1764, and found the enemy intrenched 
before the village, with the Ganges on their 
left. He iiuiuediately encamped for the night 
beyond range of the enemy’s guns. The 
next morning, about eight o’clock, the enemy 
were found advancing ; preparations were then 
made to receive them, and a general action 
ensued, which lasted abcut three hours, and 
ended in the defeat of the enemy, who retreated 
leisurely, blowing up several tumbrils and 
magazines of powder as they proceeded. Upon 
an attempt being made by the British to pur- 
sue them, tin vizier ordered a bridge of boats 
which had been constructed over a stream two 
miles from the field of battle to be destroyed 
before his rear had passed over, so that 2,000 
were drowned or lost. By this sacrifice, how-j 
ever, the remainder of his army was preserved, j 
as the English could continue the pursuit no 
farther. The British force amounted to 7,072 
men ; consisting oi 867 Europeans, 5,2978epoy8, 
and 91 8 native cavalry ; also a train of artillery 
and twenty field-pieces, 'i'he enemy’s force 
was estimated by some at 60,000, by others at 
only 40,000. Of these 2,O0o were left dead on 


the field, and as many more perished in the 
nullah : they also lost 133 pieces of cannon. 
The British loss was not inconsiderable, amount- 
ing to 347. 'The population, some years since, 
was estimated at 3,000. Distance from Dina- 
pore, W., 70 miles ; Benares, N.E., 62 ; Cal- 
cutta, N.W., by Hazareebagh and Sasserara, 
398 ; by the river, 566. Lat. 25° 32', long. 
84 ** 3 '. 

BUXA DWAR. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, distant N. from Coosh Behar 
36 miles. Lat. 26° 48', long. 89° 34'. . 

BUXEE, in the British district of Silhet, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the left batik 
of the Barak river, 22 miles S.W. of Silhet. 
Lat. 24° 37', long. 91° 41'. 

BUXEEPOOR, in the I’ritish district of 
Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
left bank of the Jellinghee, 30 miles N. of 
Kishnugur. Lat. 23° 50', long. 88° 30'. 

BUXEEPORE, in the British district of 
Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right bank of the Koomar river, 46 miles N. W. 
of Jessore. Lat. 23° 47', long. 88° 58'. 

BUXWAHO, in Bundelcumi, in the terri- 
tory of Puniiah, a town on the route from 
Calpee to Jubbulpore, 159 miles S. of the for- 
mer. It has .a bazaar, and supplies and water 
are abundant. Lat. 24° 15', long. 79° 20'. 

BYANG, in the Briti.sh district of Balasore, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town five miles S.E 
of the route from Balasore to Cuttack, 46 
miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 20° 55', long. 
86° 39'. 

BYANGKHOLA. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, distant N.W. from Khatmandoo 
150 miles. Lat. 28° 39', long. 83° 9', 

BYAH RIVER rises in the British district 
ofTirlioot, in lat. 26° 8', long. 85° 1', through 
wliich it flows in a south-easterly tlirection for 
eighty miles. Crossing from that district iiito 
that of Moiigheer, wliich it traverses for the 
distance of twenty-five rnile.s, it falls into the 
Ganges in lat. 25° 20', long. 86° 6'. 

BYDES3UR, or BIDISSUR.— A town in 
the British district of Pooree, or southern divi- 
sion of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal. It is 
situate at the foot of a steep mountain, at tlm 
top of which is a plain, to which, l>efore the 
occupation of the district by the British, the 
inhabitants were wont to retire with their 
effects upon any alarm. Distant 32 miles W. 
of Cuttack. - Lat. 20° 22', long. 85° 36'. 

BYDOOR, in the British district of North 
Canara, presidency of Matlras, a tovrn on the 
route from Mangalore to the port of Coompta, 
70 miles N. of the former. Lat. 13° 52', long. 
74° 41'. 

I BYE DERU, in uhe Baree Dooab division 
I of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the river Itavee, 39 miles S.W. of the town 
of Lahore. Lat. 31 ° 10', long. 73° 45'. 
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BYETUKNEE. — A river of Orisaa, incoo- 
siderable in size, but sacred in the Hindoo 
mythology, more especially at its source, near 
Lobadugga, in lat. 23° 29', long. 84° 55'. After 
a course of about two hundred and seventy-five 
miles, it crosses the western boundary of the 
British district of Cuttack, in lat. 21“ 3', long. 
86° 13', and communicating with the Maha- 
nuddee and Brahmunee, flows through that 
district for seventy miles, for the last ten of 
which it assumes the name of the Dhumrah 
river, when it falls into the Bay of Bengal, in 
lat. 20“ 49', long. 87“ 2'. 

BYETUKNEE. — A town in Keunjur, one 
of the petty states on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, distant W. from Balasore 90 miles. 
Lat. 21“ 35', long. 85“ 39'. 

BYGHOOL, or BHAGUL.— A river rising 
at the southern base of the Sub-Himalaya, in 
lat. 29° 5', long. 79° 45', in the British district 
of Pilleebheet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. It holds a southerly course of 130 
miles, and falls into the Western Kamgunga, 
on the left side, in lat. 27° 43', long. 79° 40'. 
The route from Bareilly to Pilleebheet crosses 
it by ford eighteen miles north-east of the for- 
mer. At certain periods of the year the stream 
is dammed up, to throw the water over the 
adjacent cultivated grounds, and must then 
be crosssjd by ferry. 

BYGONBAREE, in the British district of 
My^uunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right bank of the river Brahmapootra, 19 
miles S.E. of Jumalpore. Lat. 24 ’ 47', long. 
90“ 18'. 

BYJOOA, in the British district of Sarun, 
lient.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the left bank 
of the Guruhick, 11 miles S.W. of Bettiah. 
Lat. 26“ 40', long. 84“ 26'. 

BYLA. — See Baila. 

BYNSONT, or BrYSONDAH, in Bundel- 
cund, a petty jaghire, containing an area of 
eight K(|uare miles, the patrimony of a Boon- 
dela Rajpoot cliief. The population is about 
2,000. Thi.s jagheer, comprising twelve vil- 
lages, w’as divided in 1817 between the original 
jaghiredar and the widow of Bherit Jeo Chobey. 
The first grant from the East-India Company 
took place in 1812, and tho deed of partition 
is dated in 1817. The estate is now 1) eld by 
the son of Chowbey Nowul Kisbore, and is 
estimated to yield 9,000 rupees, or 900/. per 
annum. A force of about 136 men is main- 
tained by the jaghiredar. Bynsont, the chief 
town, is in lat. 25“ 17', long. 80“ 53’. 

BYKSROJ,E, — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kotah, distant S.W. from Kotah 
22 miles, Lat. 24“ 49', long. 75“ 37'. 

BYNSRORK.— See Bansrore. 

BYRAG POOR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lioiit.-gov. of th^.* N.W. Provinces, 
a on tlie route, by tl.m Kajpoor Icrr}'', 


from the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, 
and 24 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25° 25', 
long. 81“ 22'. 

BYRAJM GHAT, in the territoiy of Oude, 
a ferry-station on the right bank of the river 
Ghogra, and abreast of the town of Nawaub- 
Gunj, situate on the left bank, on the route 
from Lucknow to Sekrora, 19 miles N.E. of 
the fonner, 37 S.W. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 8', 
long. 81“ 28'. 

BYRAMNUGITR, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Allygurh 
cantonment to Moradabad, and 16 miles N. of 
the former. Lat. 28“ 7', long. 78” 13'. 

BYRAMPORE, in the British district of 
Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
southern boundary of the district, 40 miles S. 
of Jessore. Lat. 22“ 37', long. 89° 20'. 

BYRAN BROOG. — A town in the terri- 
tory of Mysore, distant N.E. from Seringa- 
patam 56 miles. Lat. 13“ 6', long. 77“ 13'. 

BYRAT. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, distant N.E. from Jeypoor 41 miles. 
Lat. 27“ 27', long. 76“ 14'. 

BYREE. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, distant 8.E. from Jeypoor 50 miles. 
Lat. 26“ 17', long. 76“ 14'. 

BYRIAH.— See Bairea. 

BYROI), in the Rajpoot territory of Alwur, 
a small town on the route from to Mhow, 
and 32 miles" S.W. of the former, it is situaUi 
at the southern extremity of a ridge of hills, 
among which the road winds to the N.E., and 
is in consequence rough and much cut up 
with ravines. There is a bazaar in the town, 
and water is obtainable from wells. Lat. 
27“ 55', long. 76“ 27'. 

I BY ROND A, in Malwa, a tx)wn in the native 
state of Bhopal, distant 8. from Bhopal 40 
miles. Lat. 22“ 40', long. 77^ 15'. 

BYRIJMPOOR, in the British district of 
Ailahabatl, lieut.-g(vv. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by the Rajapoor ferry 
from Allahabad to Banda, and 43 miles W. of 
the former city. Lat. 25“ 24', long. 81“ 12'. 

BYSAH. — A. town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions ot the Niv.am, distant N. from Hyderabaii 
128 miles. Lat, 19° 7', long, 78“ T. 

BYZAPOOR. — A town, in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant W. from 
Aurungabad 40 miles. Lat. 19° 56', long. 
74^^ 47'. 

BYZNATH, in Kumaon, a village with a 
Hindoo temple of considerable celebrity, in a 
valley about twenty-two miles north of Almora. 
Byznath is situate on the left bank of the 
Gaoimittee, which lower down joins theSurjoo, 
a principal feeder <»f the Kalee. Elevation 
above the sea 3,800 feet. Lat. 29“ 54', long. 
79° 30'. 
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CABEGHERRYj in the British district of 
Nelloi'e, presidency t>f Madras, a town 50 nulea 
S.W. from Ongole, 35 miles N.W. of Nellore. 
Lat. 14'* 53', long. 79^ 46'. 

CABOSSA, in the Mergui Archipelago, *'a 
model ately high island, having a small islet or 
rock near it on the north side.” It is one of 
the first of the cluster met with on approach- 
ing Mergui from the north-west. Lat. 12“ 48', 
long. 97“ 68'. 

C A CHAR. — A British district of Eastern 
India, presidency of Bengal, bounded on the 
north by the Nowgong division of Assam ; on 
the east by Munneepoor ; on the south by 
independent Tipperah ; and on the west by 
Jynteaand Silhet. It extends from iat. 24" 13' 
to 25“ 50', and from long. 92“ 24' to 93“ 28', 
and is 110 miles in length from north to south, 
and sixty-five in breadth. The dist .ict is tra- 
versed l)y a navigable river, the Barak, flowing 
in a westerly direction, and receiving in its 
course the Juru and other tributaries. Tigers 
infest the plains to a serious extent, and large 
rewards are offered by government for their 
destruction. The principal crops are coffee 
and sugar. Large tracts are covered by the 
mulberry. XTpon the death of Kishen Chun- 
der, in 1813, his brother, Rajah Govind Chun- 
der, succeeded to the chief power in Cachar. 
Subsequently the province became the arena 
of contention between the princes of the neigh- 
bouring principality of Munneepoor, one of 
whom, Gurabeer Singh, obtaruing the ascend- 
ancy, expelled tVie reigning prince. Caohar 
was afterwards invaded by the Burmese, who 
in their lum were expelled by the British, 
when the legitimate rajah, Govind Chunder, 
was rostoreil, and his country placed under 
British protection. This took pLace in 1824, 
(iovind Cl) 11 rider’s authority w^as, however, 
resisted in the northern part of the province 
l>y Toola Ham Seenaputtee ; and with a view 
to the speedy pacification of his doiniuitms, the 
rajah was induced to assigii to that individual 
the billy tracts of which he was already in 
possession. In 1830 Govind Chunder was 
as.sasBinatcd ; and there being no descendants, 
either lineal or adopted, Cachar lapsed to the 
liritieh, who csmferred a portion upon the rajah 
of Munneepore, and annexed the remainder to 
their own dominions. Toola Ram 8enaput-' 
tee’s territory has subsequently lap.^ed to the 
British. 

CADAVAUD, or CAR WAR, in the 
British district of North Canara, presidency of 
Madras, a ruined inly on the .si»uth side of the 
estuary of the Cauly Naddy, “ a very wide and 
deep inlet of the sea. The passage into it is 
intricate, but at the height of the tide contains 
twenty -five feet water.” Outside the river’s 
mouth is Car war Bay, a roadstead sheltered hy 
islets, called by our sailors Oyster Rocks, but 


by the natives Coormagnr, and having depths 
from four to seven fathoms. At the eonth 
side the bay the shelter is best, and 
lK>t.tom is of soft mud ; and itmnkig from that 
})art is a small but safe cove, with a bottom of 
soft mud, where Indiamen used fiormeiiy to 
careen. This town was onoe an important 
place of commerce, where the East-lndia Com* 
pany had a factory in the year 1663, from 
which a contribution was levied in the year 
1665 by Sevajee, the renowned founder of the 
Mahratta sway. During the time that it was 
subject to Hyder Ali and his son 'Dppoo, it 
progressively fell into its present ruinous state* 
Distance direct from Goa, S.E., 60 miles ; from 
Bombay, S.E., 296 ; from Bangalore, N.W., 
260. Lat. 14“ 50', long. 74“ 15'. 

CAKAJA. — A town in the native state of 
Odeip<x>r, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
distant N.£. from Odeipoor 85 milee. Lat. 
22“ 68', long. 83“ 49'. 

CAKSA, in the British district of Ban* 
coorab, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, a town situate on 
the li»ie of railway from Calcutta to Bauee- 
gunje, 26 miles S.E, of the latter. Lat. 
23“ 26', long. 87“ 30'. 

CALAHANDY. — One of the hill semin* 
daries belonging to .a Khoond rajah, bounded 
on the north-west by the j>etty state of Patna, 
on the south-we.’t frontier of Bengal ; on the 
east by that of Bowl, the independent hill 
tribes of Cuttack, and by the petty hill state of 
Jeypoor, which also bounds it on the south* 
west ; and on the west by Berar and Keriall. 
It lies between lat. 19“ S' — 20 30', and long. 
82“ 49' — 83“ 50' ; is 105 miles in len^h from 
north to south, and forty -six in breadth, 

CALASTRY, in the British district of 
North Arcot, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the right Ixvnk of the river Sornamooky> 
60 miles N.W. of Madras. Lat. 13“ 45', long. 
79“ 47'. 

CALC AlIl), in the British district of Titi- 
nevelly, presidency of Madras, a town 16 miles 
S.W. from Tinnevelly, 40 miles £, of Trivan* 
drum. liat. 8“ 32', long. 77“ 36'. 

CALCtTTTA. — The principal place of the 
presidency of Bengal, and the metropolis of 
British India. It is situate on the l^t bank 
of the river Hoogly, a branch of the Gauges, 
^regarded by Hindoos as the continuation of the 
sacred stream, and is distant by the river’s 
course about a hundred miles from the sea. 
Its extent along ihe river-bank from north to 
south is about four miles and a half, and its 
breadth from thence to the Circular Bond 
measures about a mile and a half ; the entire 
site, which comprises an area of hearly eight 
square miles, being inclosed between the river 
and the line of the old Intrenchment known as 
the Mahratta Ditch. This circamvfiIlatio% 
now almost obliterated, was intended as a 
defence against the incursions of the Mah- 
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rattan and was oommenoed in 1 742, It issued 
from the river on the norths and proceeding in 
an easterly course for the distance of half a 
iniie^ curved to the south-east, in which direc- 
tion it was carried for about three miles and a 
half, when, taking a south-westerly direction, 
it was designed again to communicate with the 
river, and thus entirely to invest the city on the 
land side. The section of the ditch at the 
south-western angle was, however, never com- 
pleted. Beyond the M^ratta Ditch, running 
parallel with the present Circular Road, the 
environs of Calcutta are studded with nume- 
rous suburbs, the piincipal of which are Chit- 
poro, on the north ; Nundenbagh, Bahar-Sim- 
lah, Sealdah, Entally, and Ballygunge, on the 
east and south-east ; and Bhowaneepore, AUi- 
pore, and Kidderpore, on the south. On the 
opposite side of the river lie the villages of 
S^bpore, Howrah, and Sulkea, containing the 
salt-golahs or warehouses of the government, 
and several extensive manufactories, but de- 
pending for their prosperity chiefly upon their 
dockyard and ship-building establishments. 

The approach to Calcutta by the river from 
the sea is matked a series of elegant man- 
sions at Garden Reach, surrounded by lawns 
which descend to the water’s edge. Off this 
point anchorage is afforded to the magnificent 
steamers plying between Suez and Calcutta, by 
means of which the semi-monthly communica- 
tion with Europe is carried on. A little to the 
north of Garden Reach are situate the govern- 
ment dockyards ; above these, the canal desig- 
nated Tolly’s Nullah forms a junction with ! 
the river. Tc this succeeds the arsenal, and | 
still higher up is Fort William. From this 
point th^e appearance of Calcutta becomes grand 
and imposing. Heber, writing thirty years 
ago, describes the scene from the fort as 
striking, having on the left the Hoogly, with 
its forest of masts and sails seen through the 
stems of a double row of trees. On the right 
is the district called Chowringhee, lately a mere 
scattered suburb, but now almost as closely 
built as, and very little less extensive than Cal- 
cutta. In front is the Esplanade, containing 
the Town Hail, the Government House, and 
many handsome private dwellings, the whole so 
hke some parts of Petersburg that it was hardly 
possible to fancy myself anywhere else.” Above I 
the Esftlanade, on the river-l)ank, is Chand- 
paul Ghaut, the principal landing-place of the 
city ; and from this point a noble strand ex- 
tends northwards, along which are many fine 
buildings, including the Custom-house, the 
New Mint, and other government ofiSces. j 
Many ghauts, or landing-places, communicate | 
with various parts of the town, and finally 
the Circular Canal bounds the metropolis at 
ifo northern extiemity, and separates it from 
the suburb of Cbitpore. A line intersecting 
the city eastward from Bebee Ross Ghaut, 
on the river-bank, to the Upper Circular Road, 
aiay be regarded as tho boundary between the 
TKit vfc and the European divisions ; the north- 
t.rji portion including the area appropriated to | 


the native population, and the sontheiii com 
prehending the space occupied by the European 
community. One point of difference, however, 
observable in the two localities is, that a con- 
siderable part of the European division is in- 
habited by natives, chiefly Mussulmans and 
the lower castes of Hindoos, while very few 
Christians have their abode in the native 
quarter.” In this last-mentioned division the 
streets, as in most oriental towns, are narrow, 
fhough the houses of the wealthier classes are 
lofty. Some few are built in the form of a 
boUow square, with an area of from fifty to a 
hundred feet each way, which, when lighted 
up on the occasion of festivals, has a handsome 
appearance. The other division is European 
in obaiaoter and appearance, as well as in 
population. It has its city and its court end, 
the one intersected by several noble streets, 
and the other adorned with the residences of 
government functionaries and opulent mer- 
I chants. In this latter quarter, which is called 
Chowringhee, the houses are constructed in 
the Grecian irtyle of building, ornamented with 
spacious verandahs ; and from their imposing 
exterior Calcutta has not unusually Ijeen dig- 
nified by the appellation of “The City of 
Palaces.” Between Chowringhee and the 
river an extensive space intervenes, designated 
the Esplanade, on which is situate Fort Wil- 
liam. Iliis fort is stated to surpass every other 
in India in strength and regularity. Its form 
is octagonal, five of its .sides being land wait!, 
and three facing the river. Its foundations 
were laid by Clive, who commenced the works 
soon after the l>attle of Plassey ; and its com- 
pletion dates from the year 1773. The fort 
mounts 619 guns. Owing to its brackish 
character, the water of the river is generally 
unfit for general use, and the chief dependence 
for a wholesome supply of this nt^cesaary of 
life rests upon artifici^ tanks, w’bicb obtain 
their stores from the periodical rains. TIic 
number of these reservoirs, public and privatf;, 
which have been constructed in various parts 
of the city, auiounts to 1,043. Fifteen of 
them are public tanks. The largest and l>est 
of this class is situate in Tank tikiuare, and is 
replenished from the river during the freshes, 
in the mouth of September, wben the water is 
sweet to the sea : the majority of the remainder 
are filled during the rains. The supply re- 
quired for watering the streets, and other pur- 
poses, is raised from the livei by means of a 
steam-engine. Attempts have been made, 
from time to time, to obtain water by boring 
through the strata in search of subterranean 
springs, but none were reached at a depth of 
481 feet ; and at this ix)int the boring opera- 
tions terminated. 

No accurate census of the population ap- 
pears to have been taken until the year 1850. 
Various estimates were made from time to 
time, differing widely from each other, and 
bearing in no instance even a tolerable 
approximation to the truth. According to 
the census of May, 1850, taken by order of 
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the chief magistrate, the population is as 
follows : — 


Europeans 

6,233 

Eurasians (progeny of white! 
fathers and native mothers) j 

4,615 

Americans . . 

892 

Chinese 

847 

Asiatics 

15,342 

Hindoos 

274,335 

Mahomedans 

. 110,918 


413,182 

The number of residences amounts to 62,665; 
consisting of 6,960 one-storied houses, 6,438 
of two stories, 721 of three, ten of four, and 
one of five stories ; and 49,445 huts. Among 
the public buildings are the Government 
House, erected by the Marquis Wellesley in 
1804, at a cost of 130,000^. ; the Town Hall 
on the Esplanade, built in the Doric style of 
architecture; the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture ; the Madrissa and Hindoo colleges ; La 
Martinihre, an institution in which twenty 
boys and thirty girls are educated from funds 
bequeathed by General Claude Martin, origi- 
nally a common soldier in the French array, 
but subsequently a major-general in the East- 
India Company’s service ; Metcalfe Hall, 
erected by subscription, as a public testimonial 
of the estimation in which the character of the 
late Lord Metcalfe was held by the population 
of Calcutta ; the Ochterlony Monument, raised 
in honour of Sir David Gchterlony, and de- 
signed in the Saracenic style, to mark the 
friendly feeling which the genei-al always 
showed towards the followers ot the Prophet. 
At the south-west ^-ngle of the fort is a ghat, 
erected to perpetuate the memory of James 
Prinsep, one of the most emintmt men of his 
age ; and at a short distance from it is the 
monument commemorative of the victories of 
Maharajpore and Punniar, constructed from 
the cannon captured on those liehis. There 
are also the rooms of the Asiatic Society, an 
institution founded in 1784 by Sir William 
Jones ; St. Paul’s Cathedral, recently erected, 
through the exertions and munificence of 
Bishop Wilson, aided by the grant of 15,000/. 
from the East- India Company ; the Scotch 
church in Tank Square ; Writers’ Buildings 
in the same locality ; and the theatre in Park 
Street, Chowringhee. In Calcutta are also 
located the Bank of Bengal, the Union Bank, 
and the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. On ‘ 
the op[> 08 ite side of the river, and facing 
Garden Reach, is Bishop’s College, situate to 
the north of the Botanical Gardens. This 
institution was founded for the pu'^pose of 
instructing native youths and others in the 
doctrine and discipline of Christianity, in order 
to their becoming preachers, catechists, and 
school masters, under the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign l*art^. The 
Hindoos have 167 buildings devoted to their 
religion; the Mahomedans 74. There is also 
a Chinese temple. Other religious denomina- 


tions, holding a fsitli and practising worship 
more or less pure, have also places of assem- 
blage. The Jews liave a synagogue ; there is 
one Greek and one Armenian chnroh, three 
Baptist chapels, and two belonging to Inde- 
pendents not Baptists ; while the adherents to 
the Church of Rome have five. Of the places 
of worship connected with the national churches, 
the Church of England has eight, the Estab- 
lished Church of SooUand one, and the Free 
Church of the latter country one. Among the i 
charitable institutions are St. James’ Schools, 
instituted by Bishop Middleton ; the European 
Female Orphan Asylum, established for the 
education of female European orphans ; the 
Benevolent Institution, designed for the in- 
struction of indigent Christian children ; the 
Free School and Church ; the Church Mis- 
sionary Almshouses ; the Leper Asylum ; and 
the General Assembly’s Institution. About 
three miles below Calcutta are situate the 
Botanical Gardens, occupying the north-west 
bank of the Hoogly at Garden Reach. These 
gardens were established in the latter part of 
the last century, for the purpose of improving 
the botanical productions of India and pro- 
moting the intercliange of plants with other 
countries. 

The highest spring tide in the Hoogly at 
Calcutta, between the Ist November, 1844, 
and the 30th November, 1847, appears to have 
occurred on the 28th August, 1847, when it 
rose twenty -three feet and a quarter above 
the silt of the entrance-dock at Kidderpore. 
Under the influence of storms and hurricanes, 
the tide in the Hoogly has occasionally greatly 
exceeded its ordinary level An instance oc- 
curred on the 20th and 21 st May, 1833, when 
the embankments of the river were destroyed, 
and great devastation ensued. In the be- 
ginning of March the river is at its lowest ; 
and tin; freshes are at their height in September, 
when the tides aj*e scarcely visible, and the 
river-water is sweet to the sea. Should there 
be aiiy foundation for the suspicion that the 
I channel of the Hoogly is gradually silting u]), 
and will ultimately cease to be navigable, it 
has been suggested that the river Mutwal, 
flowing about twenty-five miles more to the 
eastward, is well calculated to supply its place, 
and might be connected with Calcutta by a 
ship-canal or railway. The most elevated part 
of Calcutta is in Clive Street, where it is 
thirty feet alwve the sea-level at low water. 
Immediately opposite Clive Street and the 
Custom-house, but on the opposite bank of the 
river, and in the suburb of Howrah, is the 
terminus of the East-India Railway. At tliis 
point the width of the river barely exceeds 
that of the Thames at Waterhx) Bridge, and a 
ferry has l)een found to suffice for the main- 
tenance of tlie more limited communication 
which has hitherto subsisted between the city 
and its western suburbs. But a difiPereut 
state of things is aboi^t to spring up. A section 
of the railway has been open^, and a stream 
of population daily poors into Calcutta, while 
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another seeke egress from the city ; and a less 
tedious mode of crossing the liver has been 
found indispensable. Bailwajs and afeny are 
jpot links the same cdiain. The latter is to 
^ive way, and its place is to be shortly oocu* 
^ied by a substantial bridge thrown over the 
river Hoogly in the immediate vicinity of the 
terminua A company has been formed for 
the purpose of providing the chief mties of 
India with gas. Caloutta is to be the starting* 
point for its operations ; and it may be oon- 
hdently expected that a very brief period will 
be permitted to elapse b^ore tbe present 
defective system of lighting the city with oil- 
lamps is entirely superseded. The mean tem- 
perature at Calcutta is about 66® in January, 
69® in February, 80° in March, 85° in Api^ 
and May, 83® in June, 81® in July, 82® in 
August and September, 79° in October, 74® in 
November, and 66® in December. The annual 
fall of rain during six years, commencing with 
1830, averaged sixty -four ineb^ In 1852 an 
act was pamed, authorizing an assessment on 
the owners of houses and landed proprietors, 
and directing the appointment of commis- 
sioners, to be elected by tlie rate-payers, to 
apply the proceeds in cleansing, improving, and 
embellishing the town, 

Calcutta owes its origin to Governor Char- 
nock, who transferred the Company’s fai'-tory 
from the town of Hoogly to the opposite side 
of tbe river. In 1700, cca^n villages, occu- 
pying the site whereon Calcutta now stands, 
were assigned to the C'Ompany, in recognition 
of a present made by them to Azim, a son of 
Aurungzebe. Tliey were forthwith fortified, 
and the new British settlement, :n compliment 
to the then reigning king of England, received 
tne name of Fort William. Caicuita was the 
name of one of tbe villages transferred ; and 
hence tbe appellation by whiefi the capital of 
British India 1ms since been known : thus 
humble was its origin in the last year of the 
seventeenth century. At the commencement 
of the succeeding century, it was the place 
whence strangers from a far-distant country 
gave law to a large part of India, and half a 
century more brought the entire country under 
their control For a long period no one ex- 
pected such a result, and circumstances gave 
little promise of it. In 1756, Sooraj-oo -Dow- 
iah, the then soubahdar or nawaub of Bengal, 
whose hatred of the Engli^ was extreme, 
having captured tbe English factory at Cossiro- 
bazar, proceeded to attack Calcutta, which, 
little prepared for such an asHaalt, and aban- 
doned by some who ought U* .tave been fore- 
most in its defence, yieldoi lifter two days* 
siege. Tbe Compairy’s ttervants of course 
became prisoners of war, and were treated 
with a degree of barhaiity hardly to be ex- 
pected from such a ruler as was the soubahdar 
of Bengal. It vdll be unnecessary to give 
details ; the hoirors of tbe Black-hole have 
obtained a place in Indian bistory, which will 
not allow of their being forgotten. 17engeance, 
howevc!’, followed from Madras, though some- 


what tardily. Clive had just arrived there 
from England, and on him happily devolved 
the duty of commanding the force despatched 
for the recovery of Calcutta, it being no less 
happily aided by a squadron under tbe com- 
mand of Admiral Watson. Calcutta was re- 
taken, and peace with the soubahdar restored. 
The disputes between the English and French, 
however, caused the renewal of war not long 
after, and the well-known battle of Plassey 
terminated in a manner fatal to the hopes of 
the soubahdar. From this time the English 
continued to increase in power and influence. 
In 1765 the emperor of Delhi conferred upon 
the East-India Company the dewanny of the 
three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
The duties of dewanny consisting in the collec- 
tion and management of the revenues, the gift 
of the dewanny was substantially the gift of 
the provinces. Thus did this part of India 
become absolutely British, and in this manner 
originated that mighty empire which in less 
than ninety years has been matured into that 
which it is now seen to be. Calcutta is in 
lat. 22® long. 88® 25'. 

CAXICTTT, in the British district of Mala- 
bar, a seaport town. It is situate on the open 
beach, there being neither river nor haven, and 
ships must anchor in the (.>pen sea ; large ones 
two or three miles from land, in five or six 
fathoms water; smalier ones within a rocky 
Imik abieast of the town, having on it three 
fathoms water. Formerly a place ot great im- 
portance, few vestiges of its grandeur remain. 
Tbe successors of the Tamuri rajah or zainorin, 
who once lived here in great splendour, are no 
longest independent princes, but stipendiaries 
of the Eai=<t- India <. orapany. The haven, said 
to have iKien once c^jiacious, hxs been filled 
up by drifte<l saml. Jt was viHitfxi by Vazco 
de Gama in 1498, being the first place in India 
bonched ai, either by him or any other Euro- 
pean navigator. It then contained many 
stately buihlings, eMpecially Ji Brahminical 
temple, not inferior to the greatest monastery 
in Portugal. In j 5I0, the Portuguese, coni- 
mande<d by Albuquerque, landed, burned the 
town, and plundered the palace of the zamorin, 
who, however, rallying his followers, put them 
to flight, and made them sail away, having 
suffered heavy loss. In 1513 the zamorin 
concluded a peace with the Portuguese, and 
permitted them to build a fort, or rather a 
fortified facloiy here. In 1616 the English Eost- 
india Company established a factory at Calicut. 

According to native tradition and accounts, 
a prince called Cbcruman, having divided 
Malabar among the ancestors of the present 
chieftains, had notiiing remaining to bestow 
on Tamuri, from whom descended the chief 
whom the Portuguese found in pr)S 8 e 0 «ion. 
Thereupon he gave that personage his sword, 

with all the territory in which a cock crow- 
ing at a small temple here couhi be beard. 
This formed ihe original dominiums of the Ta- 
muri, and w'as called Colicodu, or the Cock- 
l/ti 
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crowing.” Not. witbfsjL'inding this scanty domain^ 
the Tamuri rajah or Kamorin became by fer 
the most powerful chieftain of Mahkbar ; and 
the tamlly enjoyed great prosperity until the 
Mysorean invasion of the country, in 1766, 
when the individual who was zamorin at that 
juncture, having endeavoured to propitiate 
Hyder Ali by Bubntission, but finding, sub- 
sequently, that no reliance could be placed on 
that unprincipled adventurer, barricaded his 
house, fired it, and perished in the flames. 
Calicut, having with other parts of Malabar 
cast off the yoke of Hyder, was, in 1773, re- 
conquered by the Mysorean roler, whose forces 
were, however, in 1782, driven ont by the 
British, 'nppoo Saltan retook the place in 
1789, and treated the inhabitants with a 
studied and detestable cruelty, thus described 
by Bartolomeo, who was then in the vicinity : — 

“ He was preceded by 30,000 barbarians, who 
butchered every person who came in their way, 
and by his heavy cannon, under the command 
of General l.AlIy, at the head of a regiment of 
artillery. Then followed Tippoo Sultan him- 
self, riding on an elephant, and behind marched 
another corps, consisting of 80,000 men also. 
The manner in which he behaved to the in- 
habitants of Calicut was honid. A great part 
of them, both male and female, were hung. 
He first tied up the mothers, and then susr 
pended the children from their necks. The 
cruel tyrant caused several Christiana and 
heathens to be brought out naked, and made 
fast to the feet of his eleplnuits, which were 
then obliged to drag them about till their 
limbs fell in pieces from their bodies.” Such 
of the men as wore not immediately massacred, 
whether Brahminiats or Christians, were forci- 
bly subjected to the initiatory rite of Ma- 
homedaniniyi, or at l)eat bad the option of sub- 
mitting thereto or being hanged. The foreign 
merchants and factors were expelled ; and with 
the view of utterly ruining it, the cocoanut- 
trees and sandahtrees in the adjoining country 
were cut down, and the pepper- vines torn up 
by the roots. The city was almost completely 
demolished, and most of the mat.erials taken 
to Nellura, six miles to the south-eastward, 
where they were used to build a fort and town 
called by Tippoo Sultan, Furruckabad, or 
Fortunate Town, “a ikney,” says Cnlonel 
Wilks, ** which afterwards nearly proved fetal 
to his troops, by leaving them the choice of a 
ruin or an unfinished work as points of retreat 
and rendezvous.” In the latter part of 1790, 
the Mysorean force, having been concentrated 
in the neighbourhood of Calicut, was attacked 
by a British detachment commanded by Colonel 
Hartley, and totally defeated ; Tippoo’s general 
was made prisoner with 900 of his men, and 
1,500 more laid down their arms at the “for- 
tunate town,” whither they had been pursued 
by the conquerors. Under the treaty con- 
cluded in 1792, which deprived Tippoo of half 
his dominions, Calicut fell to the share of the 
East-India Company, and was fonnaJlly inoor- 
poraiad with the British dominions. After 


this event the scattered snrvivora of the popu- 
lation reiumed and rebuilt their cKvellings; 
and Buchanan, at the time of his visit in 1800, 
found the namber of houses considerable, afid 
the prosperity and population rapidly on the 
increase. Distance from Bombay, S.E., 566 
miles ; Mangalore, S.E., 130 ; Cannanore, 
S.E., 50 ; Cochin, N.W., 96 ; Bangalore, 
aw., 170 ; Madras, a W., 335. Lat. 11° 15', 
long. 75° 50'. 

CALIMEBE POINT.— A hea^iland, form- 
ing the south-aaetem extremity of the British 
district of Tanjore. ** It is low, and covered 
with coooannt-trees.” Distant 50 miles S. of 
Tranquebar. Lat. 10° If, long. 79" 56'. 

CALLIAN DROOG, in the British district 
of BcUary, presidency of Madras, a town pIx 
tmles W. of the route from Madras to Bellary, 
41 miles S. of the latter. LaL 14” 34', long. 
77" S'. 

CALLIANEE, in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
on the line of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Ksulway, distant 28 miles N.E. of Bombay. 
Lat 19° 14', long. 73° 12'. 

CALLIAUD, in the Brituli district of 
Malabar, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Cannanore to Seringapatam, 20 
miles N.E. of the former. Lat 12” V, long. 
75° 40'. 

CALLINGEB, — See Kaluesitjijb. 

CALLWA, in the British district of Kur- 
nool, presidency of Madras, a town 19 miles 
S.E. of Kumool, 90 miles N.W. of Cuddapah, 
Lat. 15“ 88', long. 78“ le'. 

CALPANNEE, in the British distiict of 
Bungpore, lieut.-^v. of Bengal, a town on the 
left bank of the Goggot river, 30 miles N.W. 
of Bungpore. Lat. 26“ 1', long. 89“. 

CALPEE, the prinripal place of the per- 
gunnah of the same name, a town on the nght 
bank of the Jumna. The channel of the river 
is here a mile and a half wide ; but during the 
dry season the width of the stream, which then 
flows under the right bank, is only half a mile, 
the remainder of the bed being a heavy sand. 
The town, situate among ragg^ ravines, fe in 
genenU meanly built, tlie houses bring chiefly 
of mud, though some of a better kind are of 
kunkur or calcareous conglomerate. A small 
fort is situate between the river and town, 
above which its elevation is about fifty fiwt. 
The site of the fort is naturally strong, Laving 
on all sides precipitous ravines, but the works 
arc weak and iU-contrived, and could not resist 
a serirms attack. 8o slight is Ihe opinion 
entertained by the natives of the strength of 
the place, that in 1825, a zemindar in the 
vicinity, anening his tenants and labonrers to 
the number of about 509 men, attempted to 
take it, in the hope of carrying off a consider- 
able treasure thmre, belonging to the Britisli 
authorities. The attempt was, however, de- 
feated, with the loss of a few lives on the side 
of the assailants, and the zemindar taken 
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f>rifloiier. CbUpee wtm ftmneriy » more con^ 
eiderablo place tban mt present^ and had a 
mint ; now its princinil b^nem is the receipt 
the cotton of Bnndleoiitid, to be transmitt^ 
by the Jumna to the Icwer provinces. Efforts 
have not been wanting on the part of the 
government to extend the cultivation of the 
American wpecies of cotton to this part of 
India^ but tne experiments were unsuccessful. 
Paper is manu&ctured bere^ and the reboing 
of sugar carried on to sudb perfection, that the 
natives boast, with some reason, that it is the 
finest in the world, and so pure, as to resemble 
the diamond in appearance. It is, however, 
too liigh-priced to be in general deniand. The 
temperature of the atmosphere during the 
hot winds in the early |»rt of summer is very 
great, probably in oonaeqnence of the stagna- 
tion ^ air in the deep, narrow ravines, and the 
power^ rl radiation frijm tit© calcareous rocks 
inclossi .f; them. The population in 1853, as 
ascertained by actual enumeration, amounted 
to 21,812. Calpee is recorded to have been 
founded by Baadeo or Vasudeva, who reigned 
at CamWy from the year SSO to 400. The 
Muasuhna^ took it in under the conduct 
of Kutbuddin Aibuk, the viceroy of Muham- 
mud, the sovereign of Gbor ; and in 1527 it 
pass^ by surrender, from the Patan dynasty 
of Delhi to Baber. On the dissolution of the 
empire of Delhi, consequent on the invasion of 
Ahmed Shah Doeranee in 1761, it appears to 
have been in the hands of the Mahrattas, from 
whom, in 1778, it was taken by the British, 
but subeequentiy relinquished by them. It 
was transferred to the East- India Company in 
1 802 by the Peishwa, under the treaty of Bas- 
sein ; but Nana Govind Kao, the jaghiredar of 
Jaioun, who possessed the place, assuming an 
attitude hostile to the British government, 
Calpee was berimed on the 4 th December, 
1803, and, after a few hours* reristancc, yielded. 
By subsequent engagement in 1806, Kana 
Govind surrendered all claim on Oal{>ee j 
to the East^India Comply. Distance S.E. ; 
from 130 miles, &W. from Cawnpore 46, 
^,W,hom Allahabad 153, N.W, from Cal- 
cutta 648. Lat. 26" T, long. 79" 48'. 
CALPEE. — See Kulpxx. 

CALVEKTOBA ISLANDS, off the coast 
ci Arracan, consist of two diviatons. The 
oentre of these groups is about lat. 16" 53', 
long. 94" 20'. I 

OAMAPUBAM, — ^A town in the native! 
state of Travanoor^ in political connection I 
with the presidency of Madras, distant N. ! 
from Quilon 30 nulea. Lat. 9° IS', long. 
76" SO'. I 

CAMBAT. — An ancieni city, the capital of j 
a small compact terriioty in the province oi 
Guxerat, comprehended between the rivers 
Mybee and SaburmuUy on the east and west, 
and bounded by the British collectorate of 
Kaira on tiie narth, and the Gull of Cambay 
on the south. The district extends from lat. 
22" 9' io 22" 41', and from long. 72" 20' to 


1 73" 5', and contains an area of about 600 square 
miles. The population is 37,000. It is under 
the political superintendence of the govem- 
raent of Bombay. The city is situate at the 
head of the gulf of the same name, on the 
I north or right side of the estuary of the river 
I Myhee, here having from two to four fathoms 
water, and a tide so rapid, that if a vessel take 
I the ground, it must inevitably overset. This 
decayed city is now only three miles in cir- 
cumference, surrounded by a brick wall per- 
forate<l for musketry, flanked with fifty-two 
irregular towers, without fosse or esplanade ; 
the works are out of repair, and the cannon of 
the towers of little consequence. The palace 
of the nawaub is in good repair, but built in a 
style of architecture little attractive to the eye 
of taste. The Jumna Mosseid, or princip^ 
mosque, a handsome building, was formerly a 
Brabminical temple, and was converted to its 
present purpose when the Mussulmans subju- 
gated Guaerat. 

Cambay was formerly a place of great trade, 
and Tleffenthaler in 1751 reckoned seventy 
vessels at anchor here. It was long celebrated 
for its manulactures of chintz, silk, and gold 
stuffs ; but when the place was visited by 
Forbes, the weavers were few and poor, and no 
merchants or traders of consequence, except 
the English brokers, were to be found there. 
Its decline is attributed partly to the op- 
pression of the nawaub, and partly to the feet 
of access to it by water having become more 
difficult. It, however, still has some celebrity 
for agates, cornelians, and onyxes, which are 
wrought into a great variety of omainentg. 
The best agates and cornelians are found in 
j>eculiar strata, al)Out thiriy feet below the 
surface, in a small tract among the Kajjieepla 
hills, on the banks of the Nerbudda. They 
are not met with in any other part of Guzerat, 
and are generally cut an<i polished in Cambay; 
Ilie following account of the processes to which 
they are subjected ig given by a writer of the 
latter part of the last century: — “On being 
taken from their native bed, they are exposed 
to the heat of the sun for two years (the longer 
they remain in that situation, the brighter and 
deeper will be the colour of the stone) ; fire is 
sometimes substituted for the solar niy, but 
with less effect, as the stones frequently crack, 
and seldom acquire a brilliant lustre. After 
having undergone this process, they are boiled 
for two days, and sent to the manufacturers at 
Cambay. The agates are of different hues : 
those generally Cfdled conielians are black, 
white, and re^ .in shades from the palest 
yellow to the deepest scarlet.” Cambay is a 
very ancient place, and has had a variety of 
names at different periods. “ Its last tran- 
sition was to Cambay et or Khumbavati,” the 
origin of which name is ascribed to a tradition 
too trivial to be mentioned. After thaerection 
of the Mussulman kingdom of Guzerat, at the 
close of the fourteenth century, it became the 
principal place of the surrounding district. 
Early in the sixteenth century it appears to 
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have been a remarkably woll-bullt dty, in a 
fertile country, filled with merchants of all 
nations, and with artisans and manutactureni 
like those of Flanders. The present nawaub 
of Cambay is a descendant or Momin Khan, 
the second of that ntune, who was chief of 
Cambay in 1746, and who, about ten years 
afterwards, seized upon Ahmedabad, from 
which, however, after sustaining a long siege, 
be was expell^ by the Mahrattas. That 
marauding nation established in Cambay, as 
in various other places, their claim to chouUi. 
Tliis tribute seems to have been a subject of 
dfspote between the Gulcowar and the Peishwa, 
tbe latter of whom, however, succeeded in 
appropriating it ; but by the treaty of Basseiu 
it was ceded to the East-India Company, The 
Company are also entiUed to half the customs- 
duties of the port. The revenue of the nawaub 
is estimated at 3,00,000 Company's rupees, or 
S0,000f. The Company’s tribute was rated in 
the schedule annexed to the treaty at 60,000 
rupees, or 6,000f., and their share of the cus- 
toms realized in 1825 84,096 rupees, or 8,4091. 
The military establishment ox the nawaub 
consists of i,700 peons and horsemen, who 
are employed indiscriminately in revenue, 
police, and miscellaneous duties : a few pieces 
of ordnance complete the return of militaiy 
strength. The city of Cambay is distant from 
Boml^y, N., 230 miles ; from Ahmedabad, S., 
62 ; from Mbow, W,, 202. Lat. 22" 18', long. 
72" 39'. 

CAMBAY, GULF OF, extends between 
lat. 2r— 22" 10', long. 71** 60'— 72** 40', having 
a length from north to south of about eighty 
miles, and a breadth, on an average, of twenty- 
five. It is shallow, and abounds in shoals and 
#»nd- banks. N u merous and considerable ri vers 
flow into it. Of those, the Saburrouttee, run- 
ning in a south-westerly direction from the 
Aravulli Mountains, enters the gulf at its 
bead, in lat. 22" 10', long, 72" 23' ; the Myhee, 
flawing from the same range, and having a 
direction south-westerly, enters the gulf in 
nearly the same latitude as tbe former river, 
but more to the east. Ijower down, and also 
on the east side, in lat. 21*^33', the gulf re- 
ceives the great river Nerbudda ; still lower 
down, on tbe same side, in lat. 21" 3', the 
Tapi^ ; and on the west side the less consider- 
able streams of the Gooma, Oolowtee, Gelya, 
and Setroonjee, flowing from Kattywar. The 
tides, which are very high, rising upwards of 
thirty feet, rush in with great rapidity, causing 
much danger to shipping ; and this hazard is 
greatly increased by the continually shiftiug 
shoals, caused by the frequent inundations of 
the rivers. It is, however, an important inlet, 
being the channel by which liie abundant and 
valuable produce of central Guzerat, and the 
districts of Ahmedabad and Broach, is exported. 

CAMROOP. — A British district, one of %e 
divisions of Lower Assam. It lies between 
lat. 25" 47'— 26° 39', long. 90" 40'— 92" 10' ; is 
ninety-two miles in lengUi from east to west. 


and fifty-two in breadth ; und contolns an area 
of 2,788 square miles, with a popuiatiaii cf 
800,000. Limestone has been recently found 
in the Banska Dooar, within this district. 
The discovery is regained as ImportaB^ and 
experimental measures for testing its quality 
are in progress, under the autbmty of Urn 
government. 

C AMULAPOOB^ in the British district of 
Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the right bank of the river Pennar, 13 miles 
N. W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14" 36', long. 78" iS'. 

CANACON. — A town in the Portuguese 
territory of Goa, on the route from Goa to 
Honahwar, 32 miles S.B. of the former. Lat. 
15" 2', long. 74" 8'. 

CANARA, a British district under the 
presidency of Madras, is a tract of territciy oi 
some length, but of inconsiderable breadth. 
'The name applied to this country is unknown 
to the natives, and is oonridered to be a Euro- 
pean corruption of Camata, the name of one 
of the ancient Hindoo kingdoms of the Deccan. 
'The district now denominated Canara is 
bounded on tbe north by the Portuguese ter- 
ritory of Goa aud the Bombay presidency ; on 
the east by the Bombay presidency, the terri- 
tory of the rajah of Mysore, and the British 
district of Cooig ; on the south by Coorg and 
the British district of Malabar; aud on the 
west by the Indian Ocean and the territory of 
Goa. It lies between lat. 12" 11'— 15" 80', 
long. 74" 9'— 75" 44', and has an area of 7,720 
square miles. It is popularly divided into 
North and South Canara. 

North Canara may be regarded as that 
part of the district lying between lat. 18' 35' — 
15" 30', long. 74" 9'— 75" 10'. The seacoast of 
North Canara has scarcely any smuomties, and 
is a hundred miles iu len^h, but within its 
whole extent there is hardly a landlocked or 
tolerably safe station for square-rigged vessels. 
There are, however, numerous creeks and 
inlets. Tlie sheet of water forming the estuary 
or backwater of Mirji or Miijan, by which the 
Toodry passes to the sea, is represented as 
capable of being formed into a useful harbour.' 
'The advantages of the place are thus enume- 
rated by the collector of the district onSl 
Captain F. Cotton, of the engineers : — 
presents a large natural harbour, forming the 
mouth of a considerable river, which mxMi 
down from Hhe Western Ghats, and is navi- 
gable for abou^ fifteen or twenty miles, as far 
as a place named Oopenputten. Its entrance, 
which is protected by hig4 hills on each aide^ 
has a depth of water over the bar, which, as 
I far as could be judged by two measurements, 
is about sixteen or seventeen feet at high tide^ 
and may be increased during the spring tides to 
about nineteen or twenty feet. The depth 
inside ihe harbour is much greater, being about 
twenty-five feet, and in some places more ; 
and this so close to the shore, that vessels of a 
large size might lie so near as to be laden from 
the bank without the use of boats at all ; and 
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ibert it ample room for i^moti any number of 
veatolB to ride in deep water.” Captain Cotton 
aeemt to oonsider that it preaents greater 
natmal adrantagee ae a port than any one on 
this ocMMt, between Bombay and Cochin, 

South Cahara is the portion lying between 
lot. ir IV— 18* Sy, long. 74" 45—75^ 42'. 

It has the adTontage of a seaooast of upwards 
of a hundred miles in length, with numerous 
inlets OTailable for fishing' boats, and one sea- 
port> Mangalore, now acoessible only to vessels 
of nnaU burthen, but capable of being im- 
plied so as to admit ships of large draught. 
There is grei^ ^versity in the classes of the 
peculation of this district, of which the Brab- 
xnioists are Supposed to be the most nume- 
rous. The Jains, who have nearly vanislio<l 
from many other parts of India, are here wtill 
numerous. The residue is composed of natives 
profiBSsing Christianity, descendants of those 
converted by the Portuguese, and of course of 
the Romish churcb, and Mussulmans and a few 
Jews. There were formerly many slaves by 
birth, adscript! glebm, and considered as a sort 
of live-stock iosepai^le from the soil. Of 
those oppressed beings the principal were the 
Corars, who, like the Helots of Laconia, were 
the descendants of those who once possessed 
and ruled the country. British India, how- 
ever, by a recent act of its government, has 
abromt^ slavery throughout every part of its 
widely-spread dominions. The population of 
the two tracts constituting the district will be 
found under the article Madeas. 

The early history of the country known as 
Canara is obscure. Soon after the middle of 
the last century, it fell into the hands of the 
adventurer Hyder Ali ; and on the foil of his 
Bon l^poo, in 1799, it passed to the East- 
India C^pany. The principal towns, viz., in 
North Cauan^ Condapoor, Batcnll, Honahwar, 
Coomta, Miijao, Hnkola, Sedashevagurh ; in 
South Canara, Mangalore, Buntwalla, Oodapee, 
Barkoor, KarkuU, and Jamalabad, are noticed 
under their names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

CANARAC, in tbe British district of Pooree, 

OT southern division of Cuttack, presidency of 
a town on the north-western coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, in this part called the 
Grim coast. The land here is rather low, 
having a level and barren aspect, with a steep 
sandy beach, which may be approached to 
within one and a half mile by large ships. 
Five or six miles soutli from Canarac are the 
remains of tiie celebrated temple of tiie sun, 
TOpulafly denominated by the British the 
Bl^k Pagoda. This extraordinary structure 
will, however, probab^ soon be quite demo- 
lished, as the rajah of Roorda has lately been 
emnloying workmen to pull down the finest 
sculpti'res, and remove them to embellish the 
temple of Juggemauth at Pooree. Distance 
from Pooree, N.W., 19 miles; Cuttack, S., 
S.W., 235. Lat. 19* 54', long. 

on 10' 


CANCANHULLY. — ^A town in Mysore, 
dislant E. from Seringapatam 48 miles. Lat. 
12* 33', long. 77® 28'. 

CANCOOPA. — A town in Mysore, distant 
N. from Seringapatam 150 miles. Lat. 14*33', 
long. 76* 22'. 

CANDEISH. — A British collectoraie of the 
presidency of Bombay. It is bounded on the 
north by the Akraunee peigunnah, the native 
state of Burwanee, and by Holkar's territory ; 
on the east by a detached portion of Scindia’s 
dominions, and one of the recently sequestrated 
districts of the Nizam ; on the south by the 
Nizam’s dominions and the Ahmednuggur 
collectorate ; and on the west by various petty 
states, forming the southern portion of Guze- 
rat. It extends from lat. 20* 10' to 21" 58', 
and from long. 73* 37' to 76" 20' ; its gimtest 
length from east to west is 175 miles, its ex- 
treme breadth from north to south 128. The 
area is estimated at 9,311 sffliare miles. This 
district was combined with that of Ahmed- 
'I'lggtir until 1849, when it was detached and 
formed into a separate zillah. It is a great 
valley, or rather basin, traversed by the Tap- 
tee, flowing from east to west, and flanked on 
the north side throughout its whole extent by 
the SautiK>ora range ; on the south by the 
range on which are the fort of Cliandore and 
the ghaut of Adjunta ; and on the south-west 
by the expansion of the Syadree range, or 
Western Ghauts. On tbe south-east the 
bounding surface ia but slightly elevated, 
sinking gradually to the more depressed terri- 
tory of the valley of Berar, in the dominioiiH 
of the Nizam. The lower part of Candeish is 
in gene al fertile, the soil consisting principally 
of a rich mould of a dark reddish-brown 
colour, formed, apparently, for the most part, 
of the disin ■ egration of the trappean rock. 
There is, indeed, a consideral'le portion of 
I sand, as well as hard unkindly soil mixed with 
gravel ; yet the better descriptions predomi- 
nate. Much of the cultivable tract it? now 
covered by jungle ; but the former prosperity 
of the province is attested by numerous remains 
of tanks and buildings. In its existing con- 
dition, the collectorate preaents tiie features of 
a province partially recovered fi-om a state of 
depopulation ; the villages being scatter^Hl and 
small, and the cultivated lands bearing but a 
I very small proportion to the entire area. The 
scantiness of the population, and the remains 
jof former munificence and grandeur in de- 
I cayed and ruined mansions, dismantled towns, 
and dilapidated walls, spread an indescribable 
air of desolation over the face of the country. 
The district, moreover, is infested by beasts 
of prey. Among them tigers abound in 
an extraordinary degree. Amidst the hills 
and coverts where these animals find shelter, 
they can rarely lie attacke<i with success, 
except with the aid of elephants. An 
establishment is accordingly maintained by 
j government for their extirpation, and private 
i efforts for their destruction are stimulated by 
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the offer of rewards. Bj means of these two 
systems no less than seventy- three tigers were 
destroyed in Oaodeish in one year. The inha- 
bitants are principally Mahrattas, described 
about thirty years ago "as peaceable and inof- 
fensive, but timid, helpless, unenterprising, 
and sunk under the oppression and the multi- 
plied calamities to which they were so long 
exposed. A portion of the popnlation was at 
the same time represented as bold and restless, 
from which the predatory forces of Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar were formerly recruited. Still 
more restless and less removed from barbarism 
were the Bheels, a tril^e of plunderers sup- 
posed to have been the aborigines of Guzerat 
and the adjacent quarters of Hindostan, and 
v/ho have been recognised from remt>te ages as 
a distinct people. The earliest notice of the 
race occurs in the celebrated Hindoo poem of 
the Mahabhurat. In the Mahomedan history 
of Malwa and Guzerat, they are described as 
a nation inhabiting the jungles and hilly dis- 
tricts of Meywar and Oodipoor ; and the 
fuicient records of Candeish advert to the resi- 
dence of the tribe in that portion of the pro- 
vince which lies north of the Taptee. Their 
settlements are still in the same localities ; and 
in Candeish the Bbeels are estimated to form 
one-eighth of the entire population of the 
province. 

During the struggle between the Mabo- 
medans and the Malirattas, the excesses ol the 
Bheels rose to a great height ; yet it would 
appear that Candeish was in a flourishing con- 
dition up t(3 the year 17i>8, when Bajee Riio 
succeed^, on t)ie death of Nana Furnav<^8e, 
to the free exercise of authority as Peishwa. 
The decline of this rich province is to be dated 
from the year 1802, when it was ravaged by 
Holkar’s army. This blow was followed by 
the famine of 1808, and its ruin wa.s subse- 
quently consummated by the rapacity and 
misgovemmeut of tlie Peishwa’s officers. A | 
portion of the population aliandoned the I 
plains; organized bands of robbers started up I 
in every direction ; the erurtonnding country * 
was laid waste ; and on the occupation of the 
province by the British government, in 1818, 
anarchy and oppression bad reached a fearful 
height. Successive measures were resorted to 
for the pacification of the province, some con- 
ceived in a mild, others in a harsher spirit ; 
but all proved alike unsuccessful. At length, 
in 1825, it wjis determined to adopt a concili- 
atoiy line of policy, and to make a more sys- 
tematic effort for the restoration of tranquillity. 
A military corps was raised, into which were 
draughted the more unruly spirits, who dis- 
dained any occupation but that of arms. The 
men received five rupees per mensem, with an 
additional rifpee as batta when on outpost duty. 
Clothing was furnished by government, and, 
armed with fusils, the levy was drilled as light 
infantry. At the commencement of the second 
season of its service, the first opportunity was 
afforded for testing the discipline and courage 
of the Bheel corps. Tlie village of Boorwarree 


had been attacked and plundered ; and emis- 
saries from the gang engaged in the work were 
going about among the hills to collect the dis- 
affected, when a small detachment of the Bheel 
corps arrived at sunset near the scene ol their 
operations. Captain, now Colonel Outram, 
wh<» commanded this small force, arrived, after 
a tedious night ’s march, on the eminence to 
which the gang had retired, when he was im- 
mediately assailed by showers of arrows and 
stones. A jemadar and many of the recruits 
were wounded ; but the men fought on steadily, 
and the enemy was eventually driven from the 
commanding position. Fatigued, however, 
with the night-march, and indisposed to suo- 
ject his followers to the severe exertion of 
following the gang from hill to hill, a retreat 
was feigned by Ca))tain. Outram, and the 
enemy by this ruse drawn down into the open 
plain. Here they were charged and dispersed 
at the point of the bayoiiet ; the plunder of 
the village was recovered ; arms and other 
property were captured ; the marauding chief, 
with many of his followers, killtxl ; and the 
gang entirely dispersed. The subsefjuent re- 
ception of the corps in the camp of Malligaum, 
by the 28rd regiment Bombay Native Infantry, 
was eminently calculated to conciliate their 
feelings and secure their attachment. Men oi 
high caste visited, and presented them with 
betelnut, to the no small amazemerjt oi the 
guests. The regiment was comj>iimented by 
the government on this manifestation ol good 
feeling. At the close of the monsovm of 
1827. the cor])8 was reviewed by the brigadier 
of the district, whose high commendation of 
their skill and steady performance of intricate 
manoeuvres was announced in general orders. 
The results ol the conciliator)’ and enlightened 
system pursued by the government have l>een 
summed up as follows ; — " Roads, says Cap- 
tain Giaham, " formerly haziirdous for armed 
parties, are tmversed in safety at all hours by 
single unanned pjvssengers ; the formidable 
list of crimes has dwindled down to the report 
of a few petty thefts ; and the Bheels, from 
outcasts, have become ineinl)errt of civil society, 
daily rising in re9pectal)ili ty, and becoming 
useful and obedient subjects of tlie state.” As 
an illustration of the degree to which confi- 
dence and the sense of security prevailed, it is 
related by tlie same authority, that in a village 
near the Sautpo^vra range a i>etty theft had 
been committed by a few buys, who carried off 
the cooking-utensils from two houses. The 
patell and the inhabitants who suffered were 
asked how it happened that the articles had 
been taken without awakening them, and the 
answer was, “ That since the government 
settlement had been made, none in the village 
ever thought of fastening up their houses at 
night, considering themselves in perfect se- 
curity.’* The population of Candeish is given 
under the article Bombay. 

A circumstance which can scarcely fail to 
attr^^ci the attention of the traveller in this 
district, is the frequent intersection of his 
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route by excellent cart-roads. Candeish in a 
remarkable degree enjoys the advantage of 
cart traffic. Independently of the great arte- 
ries which traverse the province from the 
Chandore to the Sautpoora ran^, from MalU- 
gaum to the confines of the JDaung, on the 
line to Surat, and from Malligaum and Dhoolia 
to Sowda and Asseerghur, many districts 
enjoy the advantage of a passable and often an 
excellent cart-road from village to village, 
throughout their entire extent. That portion 
of the main Bombay and Agra road which 
traverses this collectorate is in excellent order ; 
that from hfalligauin to Surat is in tolerable 
condition, though the extent of traffic on it 
has not been considered sufficient to warrant 
any great ‘outlay in its constant repair. ITie 
road from Malligaum and Dhoolia to Sowdah, 
leading to Asseerghur and the Berar provinces, 
W'hich has been marked out and cleared, is a 
good fair-weather road, though heavy after 
much rain. The province will also be traversed 
by one of the lines of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway Company. The collectorate 
abounds with fine cattle ; and carts of an im- 
proved construction, for the transit both of 
goods and travellers, are in general use. The 
introduction of these, like the improvement of 
the roads, has been the work of government. 
Horses and camels are rare. Among the ex- 
perimental sheep-farms established by govern- 
ment in diflterent parts of the territory subject 
to the presidency of Bombay, with a view to 
the improvement of the native breeds, and the 
production of wool of superior character, was 
one in this province ; but it shared the fate of 
the rest, on the results appearing unsatisfactory, 
and in 1847 was abolished. 

The earliest mention of Candeish in authen- 
tic history is probably that by Ferishta, who 
states that in the year 1370 a great part of it 
was granted in jaghire by Feroze Toghluk, 
padshali of Delhi, to Mullik Raja, an ^ven- 
turer, whose power so rapidly gi’ew, that in a 
few years he had an army of 12,000 horse, and 
levied contributions extensively in Malwa and 
Rajpootana. Mullik, dying in 1399, was suc- 
ceeded by bis son Mullik Nusseer Khan, who 
by a vile and sanguinary stratagem acquired 
the strong hill-fort Asseerghur ; but bis am- 
bition inducing him to enter on undertakings 
above his strength, bis affairs were brought to 
utter ruin, and in 1437 be died broken-hearted. 
He was succeeded by his son Meeran Adil 
Khan, who sat on the throne till 1441, when 
he was assassinated by his son. Meeran Moo- 
barik Kban then succeeded ; and he dying in 
1457, the throne passed to his son Adil Khan, 
under whose rule Candeish is said to have at- 
taihed its greatest prosperity. Of this there 
are many monuments, and among them the 
remains of the citadel and of several mag{jificent 
palaces in Borebaunpoor survive. Candeish 
was, however, obliged to yield tribute to Midi- 
mund Shah, of Guzerat. Adil Khan died in 
1503, and was succeeded by his younger 
brother, Daud Khan ; who dying in 1510, bis 


SOD Ghizlng KKan was placed upon the throne, 
but fell by j^ison after a reign of only two 
days. The direct line of the family failing, a 
relative, named Alam Khan, was raised to the 
throne, but displaced by a rival, Adil Khan, 
the grandson of Nnsseer Kban, who was snp- 
porb^ by his maternal grandfg^ber, the king 
of Guzerat. Adil Khan died in 1520. To 
him succeeded his son Meeran Mahomed, who, 
on the throne of Guzerat becoming vacant^ 
was raised to it by the chief people of that 
state, but died in 1535, not long after bis ele- 
vation, and was followed on the throne of 
Candeish by bis brother Meeran Mooliarik, 
who was, however, excluded from the throne 
of Guzerat. In his rei^, the forces of Akbar, 
emperor of Delhi, expelled Baz Bahadur, king 
of Malwa, from that country, and pursuing 
the fugitive into Candei^, sacked the great 
and wealthy town of Borehaunpocr, but were 
soon after attacked and rout^ with great 
slaughter by Moobarik, who died in 1566, after 
a prosperous reign of thirty-two years. He 
was succeeded by his son Meeran Mahomed 
Khan, who died in 1576, after a perilous and 
tropbled reign. His death made way for bis 
brother Rajs Ali : this prince, joining his 
forces with those of Murad Matza, son of 
Akbar, waa in 1596 killed in battle waged 
against the king of Ahmednuggur. His son 
Bahadar Kban filled his place until, defying 
the power of Akbar, he was besieged by the 
forf^es of the emperor in Asseerghur, and after a 
long olockade, being obliged to surrender, was 
in 1599 sent prisoner to the fortress of Gwalior, 
and his kingdom, under the denomination of 
Dandis, reduced into the form of a province 
of the realm of Delhi. Shah Jehan in 1634 
made a new arrangement, adding some dis- 
tricts to Candeish, and constituting the whole 
a soobah or province of his empire. During 
the fierce contests for power and dominion b^ 

I tween the fiimilies of Holkar and Scindia, at 
the close of the eighteenth and the commence- 
ment of the present century, Candeish was 
reduced nearly to the state of a desert by the 
predatory troops of J eswant Rao Holkar ; and 
on the final overthrow of the Peishwa in ISIS, 
it was annexed to the British doiuiniozia 

CANDEYAN. — A town in the territory of 
Mysore, under the administration and control 
of the government of Iudia> distant N.W. 
from Seringapatam 101 miles. Lat. 13"* 23^, 
long. TS’* 86', 

CANE, a river of Btmdelcund, rises among 
the hills on the southern frontier, towards the 
Saugor and Nerbudda territory, at an elevation 
of 1,700 feet above the sea, and in lat. 23“ 54', 
long. 80“ 13'. It first takes a north-easterly 
course, and at Pipereah Ghaut, in lat. 24“ 15, 
long. 80® 23', about thirty-five miles from its 
source, it forms a cataract falling over the 
northern brow of the Bandair range. It then 
takes a westerly direction, and, flowing parallel 
to the base of the range, receives in succession 
the Futna and the Sonar, joining it on the left 
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Bido ; the MeerhauBser, on the right side ; and 
still lower down the Oonnel And the Chnndra- 
wul, on the left side. The course is generally 
northerly, inclining to the east ; and after 
running 230 miles, it falls into the Jumna on 
the ri^t side, at Ghilatara, in lat. 25° 47', 
long. 80” 35', It has numerous rapids, and in 
some places cataracts; according to Jacquemont, 
some not less than 300 feet high ; and alto- 
gether, '' the bed of the river is too rocky for 
all the efforts of art or labour ever to render it 
navigable. It is well stocked with a great 
variety of fish, and the pebbles which are found 
in its bed are so exquisitely beautiful as to be 
in great rcjquest for ornaments.” They are, 
however, merely water-rolled fragments of 
basalt. Though the river cannot be rendered 
navigable at all seasons, small craft of little 
draught proceed in the rainy season from the 
Jumna as far upas the town of Banda, a distance 
of thirty-five miles. The water of this river is 
by the natives considered unwholesome. 

CANISTERS, the name given to three is- 
lands of the Mergui Archipelago, lying in the 
course of vessels approaching the harbour of 
Mergui from Calcutta. The Great Canister, 
the largest of the three, is in lat. 12° 56', long. 
98° W, 

CANKJARA, in the British district of 
Goaljjara, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, a town 15 
miles from the right or northern bank of the 
river Brahmap<x>tra, 29 miles N. W. of Goal- 
para, Lat. 26° 23', long. 90° 17'. 

CANNANORE, in the British district of 
Malabar, presidency of Madras, a -seaport town 
and British military cantonment, situate on the 
north shore of a smalLbay, open to the south, 
but sheltered on the west, or towards the Ara- 
bian Sea, by a bluff headland running north 
and south, and surmounted by a fort and some 
other buildings, which render it easily distin- 
guisliable at sea. Ships may anchor abreast 
of the fort in five' or five and a half fathoms 
water ; but a close appn^ach is dangerous, as 
the water shoals, with rocky bottom, on which 
some fine ships have been wrecked. It is a 
populous place, but very irregularly built ; yet 
has many good houses, especially that of the 
Moplai or Mussulman family, proprietors of 
the town. This residence is described by Bu- 
chanan as large, and one of the best native 
bouses which he had seen. The possessions of 
the Moplai proprietor of Cannanore are con- 
fined to the town and a small tract about two 
miles round it on every side. For these pos- 
gessiouB an annual rent of 14,000 rupees is 
paid to the East-India Company. Some of 
the Laccadive islands are also subject to this 
family ; yet so scanty withal is their revenue, 
that they are compelled u resort to commerce, 
and carry on trade with Arabia, Bengal, Su-: 
fnatra, and some other places ; the customs of 
Cannanore are, however, all received by the 
East-India Company. A proposal has been 
recently made to the Beebee lor the transfer to 
the British government of the Laccadive is- 1 


lands, in consideration of a pecuniary equiva- 
lent. It is a port of considerable trade, prin- 
cipally in pepper, grain, timber, and cocoanuts ; 
vast quantities of the last of which are exported 
to the countries northwards, where none are 
produced. 'The soil and climate in the vicinity 
are peculiarly favourable to the growth of this 
species of palm, which is so abundant that 
the whole country in every direction appears 
covered with forests of it. The BritiBn can- 
tonment is situate close to the seashore, aud to 
the north-west face of the fort, which, since its 
acquisition by the East-India Company, lias 
been improved and strengthened according to 
regular rules of fortification. The cantonment 
has barracks for a European regiment and two 
native I'eginients, and a regiment of native foot 
artillery, with an extensive and well-arranged 
hospital. There is a jail here. Cannanore is 
a place of great antiquity ; hut the present 
Moplai family acquired it at a comparatively 
late period, by purchase from the Dutch, who 
had wre8te<l it from the Portuguese. On the 
invasion of Malabar by Hyder Ali, in the year 
1768, he found ready submission and aid from 
Ali l^ja, the Moplai chief of Cannanore. In 
the yeair lV84, in the war with Tippoo Sultan, 
it was garrisoned by the British ; but on the 
I conclusion of the treaty of Mangalore, was 
! given up to the Moplai family, it soon fell 
into the bands of Tippoo Sultan ; and in the 
year 1791, having been besieged by a British 
force under General Abercromby, it was, after 
a brief resistance, unconditionally surrendered ; 

I since which time it has been the principal 
British station in Malabar. Distance from 
Mangalore, S.E., 79 miles ; Bombay, S.E., 
615; Cochin, N.W., 148; Bangalore, S.W., 
168 ; Madras, S.W., 345. Lat. 11° 52', long. 
75° 26'. 

CANOUJ. — See Kunijouj. 

CANTALBAREE. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, distant N. from Rungpore 
63 miles. Lat. 26° 36', long. 89° 9'. 

CAP. — ^An island forming the west side of 
the Tavoy river’s entrance. It is moderately 
high, bluff, covered with trees, and may be 
easily known by the cap, a small round bushy 
islet, bearing from it W. by S. about 1^ miles.” 
Lat. 18° 32', long. 98° 13'. 

CAP ISLAND. — A small island, or rather 
rock, situate about a mile from the island of 
Ramree (coast of Arracjin), on which coal has 
been discovered. The rock is constituted 
chiefly of sandstone, and runs up to a peak. 
The coal is found to the seaward point of the 
rock, and barely above high-water mark. It 
has never been worked. Lat. 19° 23', long. 
93° 82'. 

CAPTAINGUNJ, or KAPTANGUNJ, in 
the British district of Goruckpore, li out. -gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from the cantonment of Goruckpore to Betti ah, 
22 miles N.E. of the former, 60 W, of the 
latter. According to Buchanan's descripticn 
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of it at the time of his survey, forty years ago, 
it “contains about 250 houses, or rather huts ; 
but some of them are tile<l ; and for its si^e it 
carries on a good deal of trade/* Distant 
N.W. from Dinapore 116 miles. Lat. 26® 66', 
long. 83® 42'. 

CAPTAINGDNJ, or KUPTAIN GUNJ, 
in the British district of Goruckpore, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small town on 
the route from the cantonment of Goruckpore 
to Lucknow, 55 miles W, of the former. 
Buchanan describes it as hfiving ‘^'only twenty- 
five shops.” Lat. 26® 46', long. 82® 34'. 

CAPTAINGUNJ, or KGPTATNGUNJ, 
in the British district of Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from the town of Azimgurh to that of Becrora, 
in Oude, and 12 miles N.W. ot the former. 
Lat. 26® 12', long. 83® 4'. j 

CAKAGOLA, in the British district of Pur- 
neah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the left 
bank of the river Ganges, 30 miles S. of Pur- 
neah. Lat. 25® 20’, long. 87® 25'. 

CABAMNASSA. — See Kurumnabsa. 

CARANGOOLY, in the British district of 
Chingleput, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route from Madras to Trichinopoly, 49 
miles S.W. of tlie former. It was taken by 
surprise by a British force under Captain . 
Davis, in 1780. Lat. 12® 82', long. 79® 57'. 
CARANJA ISLE. — See BAranoa. I 

CARIHDLLY. — A town in the territory 
of Mysore, under the administration and con- 
trol of the government of India, distant E. 
from Seringapatam 56 miles. Lat. 12® 26', 
long. 77® 83'. 

CARLEE.— See Kaklee. 

CARNAl'IC. — A di vision ofStaithern India. 
Its limits were probably at no time very ac- 
curately defined. According to liennell, it 
anciently compri.sed all that part of the penin- 
sula whicli lies south of the Gundlicama river, 
and of the river Tumbudra, from the coast of 
Coromandel eastward, to tVie Western Ghauts 
on the opposite coast. I'hcse limits would 
comprise the present territory of Mysore, Poo- 
doo<x>ttah, and the British districts of Bellary, 
Cuddapah, Nellore, Chingleput, North and 
South Arc,ot, Sidem, CoimWtoor, Trichinopoly, 
Madura, Tanjore, and Tinnivelly. According 
to Wilks, the ancient name of the Carnatic 
was Canara ; and the “ Canara language is 
only found within a district 1fK)unded by a line 
beginning near the town of Beder, about sixty 
miles north-west of Hyderaljad, waving south- 
east by the town of Adoni ; thence by Anant- 
pore and Nundidroog, along the Eastern 
Ghauts, to the pjiHs of Gujjelhutty ; thence by 
the chasm of the Western Hills between the 
towns of Coiinbatoor, I*alx\tclii, and Palgaut, 
northwards, along the skirts of the Western 
Ghauts, to the source of the Kistna ; and 
thence eastward to Beder.” The tract thus 
defined appears in the first instance to have 


been comprised within the boundaries of the 
Hindoo kingdom of Oarnata or 'Bijganagar. 
Upon the subversion of this monarchy, its 
territory was partitioned between the Maho- 
medan kingdoms of Beejapore and Golconda ; 
and upon the annexation of these realms to 
the empire of Delhi, in the reign of Aurung- 
zebe, the whole of the Caniatic merged ink> 
the soubah of the Deccan. By Hamilton, the 
Carnatic is said to commence at the south 
frontier of Guntoor, and to extend to Cape 
I Comorin ; and this writer ascribes to it an 
average breadth of only seventy-five miles. 
By Hamilton also it is divided into the South- 
ern, the Central, and the Northern Carnatic. 
The first name is by him assigned to the country 
south of the river Coleroon, which comprises 
the native state of Poodoocottah and the Bri- 
tish districts of Tinnevelly, Madura, part of 
Trichinopoly, and Tanjore. To the Central 
Carnatic he assigits the country between the 
Coleroon and the Pennar rivers, comprising 
the larger portion of the district of Trichino- 
poly, and the districts of North and South 
Arcot, Chingleput, and a section of Nellore. 
The Northern Carnatic he limits by the river 
Pennar on one extremity, and Guntoor on the 
other; including within it the remainder of 
Nellore. Modern cu.stom .seems to incline 
rather to Hamilton’s view of the limits of the 
Carnatic, which may be understood to extend 
from lat. 8® 10' to lat. 16®, and from the sea on 
the east to long. 77® 20' on the west. Tliis 
country was the theatre in which, during the 
last century, the French and English govern- 
ments contended for mastery in India. The 
notorious Mahomed Ali bore the title of Nalx>b 
of the Carnatic ; but in 1801 that title became 
merely nominal in his successcyrs, the British 
government obtaining all actual power, of 
which indeed it had long exercised the, chief 
portion. The last nabob dying in 1855 with- 
out heirs, the titular dignity of his house 
expired, and thus perished one more of the 
Mahometan dyna,sties of India. 

CAROOR, in the British district of Coiin- 
batoor, presidency of Madras, a town situate 
on the left or nortli bank of the river Ambra- 
wutty, and on a gentle rising ground, near 
which are the ruin.s of a considerable fort, con- 
taining a large temple. Distance from Calicut, 
E,, 160 miles ; Mangalore, S.E., 256. Lat. 
10® 58', long. 78® 9'. 

CARRAREE, in the British district of I'ir- 
hoot, Heut. gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Durbunga to Purneah, 32 miles E, of the 
former. Lat. 26® 7', long. 86® 29'. 

CARRICAL.— See Karical. 

CARUNAPALE, on the sciuioast of the 
territory of Travanc(yre, a small town at the 
northern extremity of an extensive inlet com- 
municating with tlie Indian Ocean. Distance 
from Cochin city, S.E., 60 miles. Lat. 9® 16', 
long. 75® 28'. 

CAR WAR.— See Cadavaud. 
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CASHMERE. — ^The name now given to the 
extensive tract of country in Northern India, 
constituting the dominions of Gholab Singh. 
It is bounded on the north by the Karakorum 
Mountains, separating it from Thibet, which 
also forms its eastern frontier ; on the south 
by the British districts of Spiti and Lahoul, 
and by the Punjaub ; and on the west by the 
Punjaub and the Huzareh country. It extends 
from lat. 32” 17' to lat. 36”, and from long. 
73” 20' to 79° 40'; its extreme length from 
east to west being 350 miles, and its breadth 
about 270. The area is about 26,000 square 
miles, and the population has been estimated 
at 750,000. Within its limits are included the 
valley of Cashmere, the provinces of Jamu, 
Bulti or Iskardoh, Ladakh, Chamba, and others 
of less consequence. The more important 
among them form the subject of separate arti* 
clew, which will be found under their respective 
names. The remainder of this notice will be 
restricted to a description of Cashmere proper. 
The valley of Cashmere is a tract inclosea by 
lofty mountains, having in the centre a level 
expanse, and in all other parts a very uneven 
surface, formed by numerous ridges and gorges, 
extending from the plain to the surrounding 
higidands. If its limits be considered as de- 
termined by the culminating ridge of the 
tortuous range of mountains which on every 
side inclose it. Cashmere will bo found to be 
120 miles long, from the Snowy Panjal on the 
south-east, to the Durawur ridge in the north ; 
and sixty five miles broad, from thoFuti P.anjal 
on the south, to Shesha Nag at the novth east. 
Tile superficial extent is about 4,5<K) square 
n»iles, or a little less than four-fifths of the size 
of Yorkshire. The shape ol the outline is 
irreLOilar, but has a remote resemblance to an 
oval. tract thus defined lies between lat. 

33" 1.5'--3P 35', hmg. 74° 10'--75° 40'. Hiigel 
estirnat(?.H the plain forming the bottom of the 
valley to be seventy-five miles long and iorty 
milcH broad, having a superficial extent of 
about 2,000 square miles. The general aspect 
of Cashmere is .simple and easily compre- 
hended, it being a basin bounded on every side 
by lofty mountains, in the inclosing i*ange of 
whit'h are several depressions, called popularly 
pas.sea, as they afford means of communication 
i>etwceti the valley and the adjacent countries. 
In the middle is the extensive alluvial tract 
intersected by the Jhclurn and its numerous 
tributaries, which flow down from the moun- 
tains, and are fed by the abundant enow and 
rains falling in those elevated regions. All 
these streams find their way by the sole chan- 
nel ol the Jhelum through the Baramula Pass, 
to the plain of the Punjab, in tlieir course to 
the ocean. With tlie exception of one summit 
south of Ibdtul Pass, the elevation of the in- 
closing range falls far short of that attained by 
the summits of the Himalaya or of the Hindoo 
Koosh. The number of the passes into Cash- 
mere over the mountains is very variously 
stated ; by Abul Fazel at twenty-six, Feriahta 
at three, EIphin.stono at seven. Hiigel men- 
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tions twelve, and adds that the four following 
of these are practicable at all times of the 
year: 1. The Nabog, on the eastern frontier ; 

2. the Banihal, on the southern frontier ; 

3. the Baramula Pass, southwards, or Punch 
Pass, on the western frontier ; 4. Baramula 
Pass, westward, or Duhb l^ass, on the same 
frontier. Yi^e enumerates twenty, and adds, • 
that “ an active mountaineer could enter the 
valley in many places besides the regular 
passes.” Eleven of these passes are said to be 
practicable for horses. There is no carriage- 
way into the valley, but the Mogul emperors 
frequently brought elephants by the Pir Panjal 
Pass, or that through which the Bimber road 
lies. These huge animals, being wonderfully 
sure-footed and capable of making tlieir way 
in difficult places, were used to convey the 
females of the household. The Sikhs invaded 
the valley through the Baramula Pass, and 
took with them a six-pounder, slung bn poles 
and borne by thirty-two men at a time. That 
European skill and perseverance could make 
these passes. practicable for artillery, cannot be 
doubted. When the Mogul emperor Akhar 
visited Cashmere in 1587, he appointed Eleven 
maleks, or chieftains, as hertnlitary wardens, 
one for each of the passes considered to bo tho 
most important, and allotted to each a revenue, 
fr(>m lands and villages, proportioned to the 
support of an armed force deemed requisite to 
defend the post committed to his care. The 
descendants of these maleks retain the titles, 
but their revenues and powers are now little 
more than nominal. The grandeur a.nd splen- 
dour of Cashmirian scenery results from the 
sublimity of the huge inclosing mountains, the 
picturesque beauty of the various gorges, ex- 
tending from the level alluvial plain to the 
passes over the crest of the inclosing range ; 
the numerous lakes and fine .streams, rendered 
often more striking by cataracts ; the. luxuriance 
and variety <>f the forest-trees, and the rich 
and multiform vegetation of the lower grounds. 
The attractlven.'^ss of the scenery, tlie mildness 
of the climate, and the fertility of the soil, 
make Bernier conclude tiiat it was actually the 
site of the garden of Eden : and Abul F-'^^iel 
descrilx's it “ as a garden in perpetual yuring. ’ 

The zoology of Cashmere does not appeaJ* 
he rich. Bears, both brown and black, are 
very numerous. They are sa.id at particular 
.serisona to descend from the mountains and 
rob the fruit-trees. Tho wolf is rare. Vigne 
mentions the hy;ena, hut doubts its existence. 
A panther, or sort of leopard, of a white colour 
with small black spots, is common in the 
mountains, d lie other beasts of prey are the 
jackal, fox, otter, mongoose or ichneumon, and 
stoat. A large and fine variety of stag occurs 
wild in the more retired valleys, and some- 
times in severe we-ather great herds enter from 
the neigh l>ouring wilds, and commit great 
havoc in the cultivated grounds. The gazelle, 
ibex, wild goat, niuak deer, and some other 
^ecies of deer frequent the wilder pai-ts. 
Though of inferior size, Hiigel represents the 
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horse as stroBg, lively, of great bottom, and 
very tractable. It is represented as amusing 
to see one of them mounted by a native, dash 
at a gallop across a shallow river, over the bed 
of which, covered with loose stones, no otb- .r 
horse could venture but with the greatest 
caution. Hiigel has known these haixly 
creatures carry each a weight of 300 pounds 
during the course of a day nearly forty miles 
across the elevated pass of Pir Pinjal, The 
climate, in its effect on vegetation, is described 
by Jacquemont as wonderfully resembling that 
of Lombardy, and we consequently are not 
surprised at finding its flora bearing a strong 
affinity to that of Europe. Of the character 
of the vegetation, an accomplished naturalist, 
Dr. Royle, remarks, that there is so great an 
extension of the herbaceous parts as well as of 
the flowers of plants, that many of them rival 
in luxuriance those of tropical climates.” Of 
trees, the deodar^ or Himalayan cedar, merits 
notice. Its botanical range extends from 7,000 
to 12,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
in its most congenial locality attains a great 
height and a circumference of above thirty feet. 
So durable is its timber, that some used in the 
building of one of the wooden bridges over 
the Jhelum was found little decayed, after ex- 
posure to the weather for above 400 years. The 
forests of Cashmere also contain the Pinus 
lorigifolia, and two other species of pine, a 
species of fir, one of yew', and one of juniper. 
The chunar (Piatanua orientalis) is also con- 
sidered an exotic, but is probably nowhere 
found more abundant or luxuriant than in 
Cashmere. By order of the Mogul emperors, 
a grove, com posed of chunais and poplars, was 
planted in every CaHlimirian vilhige ; and these, 
now arrived at their full growth, are among 
the greatest ornainents of the valley. Most ol 
these are ascribed to the philanthropic governor 
of Cashmere, AU Miidhan Khan, wlio exercised 
liis office under S^h Jehan from li>42 to 1057. 
So tastefully have they been disposed, that, 
according to llugel, a judicious lautlscape- 
gardener could scaieely wish one to be added 
or removed throngliout the wdiole valley, j 
Hiigel does not mention the oak. Dr. Royle 
states, on the authoiity of Palcoiicr, “that' 
few, if any, oaks descend on the northern side 
of the Pir Panjal into the valley.” The maple, 
willow, and white thorn are common. Birch 
and alder trees approach the limit of perpetual 
congelation. 

The most celebra P^d manufacture of Cashmere 
is that of shawls. The wool used for this pur- 
pose is of two kinds; one called pashm shall 
(or shawl-wool), and obtained from the tame 
goat ; the other, the fleece of the wild goat, 
wild sheej), and ^-ther animals, named asali 
tu 3 . In all instances it is a fine down, grow- 
ing close to the skin under the common coat, 
and is found not only on the animals just men- 
tioned, but also or. the yak or grunting ox, and 
on the dog of the intensely cold and arid tracts 
of Tibet. I’ho greater part is supposed to be 
produced in Chau 'i'hari, a tract in the west of 


Tibet, and is in the first instance sold at 
Rodokh, a fort near the frontier towards 
Ladakh, to which it is conveyed on the backs 
of sheep, there usually employed as beasts of 
burden. It is purchased by the Cashmirians 
at Le, the chief place of Ladakh, and carried 
thence to Cashmere, either on men’s shoulders 
or on the backs of horses. There is also some 
brought by Moguls from Pamir, or from the 
vicinity of Yarkund. There is much division 
of labour in this manufacture : one artisan 
designs the patterns; another determines the 
quality and quantity of the thread required for 
executing them ; a third apportions and ar- 
I ranges the warp and woof (the former of which 
is generally of- silk) for the border. Three 
weavers are employed on an embroidered 
shawl, of an ordinary pattern, for three months ; 
but a very rich pair will occupy a shop lor 
eighteen months. Of late years the annual 
value of the shawl-manufacture of Cashmere 
has been declining, the decay of this branch of 
trade being attributable to several causes. In 
Hindostan, British officers have to a great 
extent superseded the class of natives with 
wliom this sort of manufacture was in chief 
demand. The reduced prosperity of the Otto- 
man and I’ersian nations has also greatly con- 
tracted the supply to those quarters. In 
Europe the taste for these costly articles is on 
the wane, and generally throughout the world 
shawls of British manufacture are displacing 
those of Cashmere. The essential oil, or cele- 
brated attar of roses, made in Cashmere, is 
considered superior to any other ; a circum- 
Bkince not surprising, as, according to Hiigel, 
the flower is here produced of surpassing 
fragrance as well as beauty. A large quantity 
of rose-water twice distiiled is allowed to run 
off into an open vessel, placed over- night ni a 
cool running stream, and in the morning the 
oil is found floating on the surface in minute 
.«f*ecks, which are taken off very carefully by 
means of a blade of the sword-lily. When cool 
it is of a dark -green colour, and as hard as 
resin, not becoming Tniuid at a temperature 
below that of boiling water. Betw'een 500 
and 600 ]»oands weight of leaves are required 
to produce one ounce of the attar. 

The greater part of the population are Ma- 
hometans, of whom tlie Sunis, or tlu)se con- 
sidered tlie orthodox class, are much more 
numerou.s than tlie tShias, or votaries of Ali. 
The population of the valley is calculated at 
present not to exceed 200,000 persons, to 
which number it has been in thirty years 
reduced from 800,000 by the awful dispensa- 
tions ()f earthquake, pestilence, and famine. 
In 1828 a dreadful earthquake destroyed 1,200 
person.s, and was in two months followed by 
the cholera, by which 100,000 j)erished in the 
course of forty days. In 1833 an unseasonable 
fall of snow caused the failure of four-fifths of 
the rice-crop. The roads were covered with 
the corpses of those who })eri.shed of want in 
attempting to emigrate. Parents frequently 
sold a child for a rupee, to prolong existence 
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for two or three days; inothers killed and 
devoured their own offspring. Pestilence fol- 
lowed ; and from these successive calamities 
resulted the almost unexampled depopulation 
stated above. The population of the capital, 
Serinagur, which was estimated by ElphinstoUe 
at from 150,000 to 200,000, is now not more 
than 40,000. The other towns, besides the 
capital, are Islamabad, Shupeyon, Pampur, 
Sopor, Bijbahar, Baramula, Shahbad. 

The early history of Cashmere, which lies 
rather within the province of the oriental an- 
tiquarian than the limits of the present work, 
hiui bten drawn from darkness, and methodised 
by th4 varied learning and cultivated judgment 
of Professor Wilson. Still there is much un- 
certainty regarding it until the reign of Shums- 
ud-Din, who ascended the throne in 1315, and 
introduced Mahometanism. In 1586 the 
country was conquered by the Mogul emperor 
Akbar, and became an integral part of his vast 
empire. In 1752 it was subjugated by the 
Afghan Ahmed Shah, the founder of the 
Durani empire, and remained under Afghan 
sway until 1819, when it was conquered by the 
Sikhs. From that time it was ruled by a 
governor appointed by the maharajah of the 
l^unjaul) until the year 1845. An unprovoked 
aggression on the British territory by the Sikh 
army, in the month of December of that year, 
led to hostile operations, which resulted in the 
occupation by the British of Lahore, where a 
treaty was concluded, under which the hill- 
country between the Beas and the Indus, in- 
cluding the province of Cashmere, was ceded 
U> them as indemnification for the expenses of 
the wax. The larger portion of this territorial 
cession was at once transferred, in independent 
possession, to its present ruler, Gholab Singh, 
iiv consideration of a pecuniary equivalent. 
By the terms of the treaty, Gholab Singh ac- 
knowledges the supremacy of the British 
government, and binds himself to assist them 
with troops, under certain Cvuitingencies ; in 
return, he is to be aided in defending himself 
from his enemies. According to the returns of 
1S48, the military force maintained by the 
ruler of Cashmere consisted of 1,200 artillery, 
l,97‘-i cavalry, and 20,418 infantry, exclusive 
of an irregular force furnished by his feudal 
chiefs ; but an intimation had l>een received by 
the F>ritish g07(3rnment of his intention, at a 
fitting opportunity, to effect a reduction in the 
strei jth of his army. 

CASIMABAl), in the British district of 
Ghazeepuor, lieut.-gov. of the JS.W, Provinces, 
a town on the roubi from Ghazcepour to' 
Goruckpour, 15 miles >J. of the former. Lat. 
26“ 45', long. 63" 43'. 

CASSAWABITM PETTA, in the British; 

district of North Arcoi, presidency of Madras, ; 
a town five miles N. of the projected line ofj 
niiiroad from Madras to Menil, 10 miles N.E. 
of the latter. Lat. 13° 10', Jong. 79° 41'. 

CASt^EAHGOW. — A town in the native 


state of Nepal, distant N. from Jemlah 25 
miles. Lat. 29° 40', long. 81° 49'. 

CASSERGURJE, in the British district of 
Mymunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the left bank of the Brahmapootra, 25 miles 
S.E. of Jumalpore. Lat. 24" 47', long. 90" 26 . 

CATCHOOA, in the British district known 
as the Soonderbunds, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
town on the route from Backergunje to J essore, 
32 miles W. of the former. Lat. 22° 37', long. 
89° 52'. 

CATMANDnOO. — See Khatmandoo. 

CATTYWAlR.— S ee Kattywab. 

CAUDWIN. — A town in Nagpore, distant 
N.W. from Bustur 28 miles. Lat. 19“ 24', 
long. 81° 36'. 

CAULY NUDDY.— A river of Western 
India, rising in lat. 15° 33', long. 74° 47', in 
Belgaum, twenty miler north-west from tho 
town of Dharwar, and flowing southerly for 
eleven miles, through the collectorate of Bel- 
gaum, and fifty miles through that of North 
Canara, it turns west, in which direction it 
flows for thirty miles, and falls into the Indian 
Ocean near the town of Sedashevaghur, in lat, 
14“ 51', long. 74° 11'. 

CAUSERGODE, in the British district of 
South Canara, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Mangalore to Carmanore, 
26 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 12° 30', 
long. 75" 3'. 

CAUVERIPURAM, in the British district 
of Coimbatoor, presidency of Ma'iras, a town 
on the right bank of the Cauvery, 80 miles 
N.E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11° 54', long. 77° 4.8', 
The pfiss of Cauveripiiram, which is thirty 
miles in length, winding through two lofty 
ranges of mountains, was traversed in 1799 by 
[the detachment under Colonel Read on the 
march to Serin gapataiu, 

I CAUVERY, a river of Southern India, 
rises in the British district of Coorg, In lat. 
12° 2.5', long. 75° 34', and taking an easterly 
direction for thirty-three miles, turns north- 
east for eight mile.s, at whicli point it toucdies 
on the territory of Mysore, and for twenty 
miles forms its boundary towards Coorg, still 
flowing north-easterly. It then enters Mysore, 

I through which it flows iii a direction generally 
south-easterly for ninety -five miles, to Talla- 
caud, from whence, its course being first north- 
easterly, and subsequently easterly, it becomes 
the bounding line between the Mysore terri- 
tory and that of the British district Coimbatore 
for forty miles, when it finally leaves Mysore. 
Taking a direction south-east, for forty seven 
miles, it then makes its way, at the p.'iss of 
Caveripuram, through the range of the Eastern 
Ghats, and continues to hold a course g(merally 
southerly for forty-seven miles, to Yirodu, 
where it turns south-east. It subsequeiitly 
turns east, and after a further course oi‘ ninety 
miles to the vicinity of Trichinopoly, divi ies 
into several streams, embracing a delta seventy 
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miles in length from the apex to the sea, and 
having a base of eighty miles. The most con- 
eitlerable branch is the Coleroon, the course of 
which is the furtliest to the north. The length 
ot the Coleroon is ninety-two miles, and the 
length of course from the source of the parent 
river, in Coorg, to the mouth by which the 
Coleroon enters tho sea, is 472 miles. The 
branch which continues to bear the name of 
the Cauvery is of inferior magnitude, much of 
its volume of water being drawn off to irrigate 
the neighbouring lands. The principal tri- 
butaries of the Cauvery are the Hennavutty, 
flowing from the north-west, and joining it on 
the left side close to Kistnarajpoor ; the Lech- 
man-Teert, which, flowing from the south-west, 
joins it about eight miles lower down, but on 
the opposite or right side ; tlie Cubbany, a 
considerable stream, also flowing fron« the 
south-west, and joining it on the right side ; 
the Sliiinska., flowing from the north, and join 
ing it on the left side; the Arkavati, flowing 
also from the north, and joining it on the left 
side ; the Bhowani, descending from the Neil- 
gherry group, flowing east, and falling into it 
on the right side ; the N(yel river, ninning a 
course nearly parallel to that last mentioned, 
and joining the Cauvery on the right side ; the 
Ambrawutty, which, flowdiig north-e.ast, falls 
into the Cauvery on the right side. 'I’here are 
many others of less inipurtiince, and which, 
though largo and rapid during the monsoon 
rains, are at other times totally or nearly 
devoid of water. Such is the case with the 
Cauvery itself in the low country during March, 
April, and part of May ; but, replenished by 
the south-west monsoon, the volume of water 
early in July becomes conniderable, and in 
August the inundation is great. The course 
of the Cauvery is over an extensive and 
generally barren surface of granitic rocks, with 
scarcely any woods or jungle on its banks. It 
consequently brings down no vegetable alhi- j 
viurn, but a rich day, rendering the plains of 
Tanjore the most fertile portion of the south of 
.India. During the iruridation, the river is 
navigabiC through the low country for craft. 
Those iu are represented to be “circular 
baaketa, from nixi© to fourteen feet in diameter. 
Covered w ith buffalo leather.” J n these cotton, 
sandal-wood, saltpetre, other wares, arc 
brought down the river; the violence 

of the current precludes their upw'tirtl naviga- 
tion, they are token to pieces, the basket- vi'drk 
abandoned, and the leather* token back on men s 
heads. The Cauvery passes from the table- 
land of Mysore to the low country by two falls ; 
the upper, or that of Gungan Zooka, being 370 
; the lower, or that of Burr Zooka, 4G0. 
During the periodical inundations, the vast 
body of w.?-^** enormous falls, combined 
with the subliii?*^' scenery adjacent, render thcjBe 
cataracts inferior to Done in grandeur, V arious 
public works connected witli the Cauvei 7 have 
of late years been under.taken by the govern- 
ment, An expenditure esitiniated at 50,000^ 
was sanctioned in 1841, for cv'^wipleting certain 


aimicuts or dams thrown across the river, to 
collect the waters for purposes of irrigation ; 
and a sum of between 2,000^. and 3,000f. at a 
later period was assigned to the construction of 
a bridge over the river at Frazerpet, being on 
the main line of communication l^tween lian- 
galore and the western coast. 

CAUVERYPAUK, in the British district 
of North Arcot, presidency of Matiras, a town 
situate on the route from Madras to Arcot, 
and in the midst of a fertile district, artificially 
irrigated by means of one of tho most mag- 
nificent tanks in the south of India, 1 1 miles 
E. of the latter. Lat. 12‘ 54', long. 79" 33'. 

CAUZEE, in the British district of Silbet, 
lieut. -gov. of Bengal, a towm on the stuith or 
left l)ank of the Soormah river, 10 miles W. of 
Silhet. Lat. 24*^ 54', long. 91" 42'. 

CAWNPORE, under the lieut. -gov. of the 
N.W, Provinces, a British district riatned from 
its principal town. It is entirely within the 
limits of the T)oab, extending from the Jumna 
to the Ganges, the latter river forming its 
north-eastern boundary, and dividing it from 
the territory of Oude ; the former, the soutb- 
we.stem boundary, se{)arating it from the 
British districts of llumeerpoor and Calpee, 
and from the Bundcla state of Bownee. On 
the north west it is bounded by the British 
districts Etowah and Furruckhalmd, on the 
south-east by the Britisb district Futtehpore. 
Cavvnpore lies between lat. 25' 55' and 27“, 
long, 79'" 34' — 80" 37' ; is Beventy-fivfi miles in 
length from north to south, and sixty-five ii 
breadth ; and has an area of 2,337 square miles. 
The population “in 1853, as ascertoined by 
actual enumeration, wa.s 1,174,550; of whom 
1,085,132 were Hindoos, and 89,424 Mahoinc- 
tans. The following classification of towns 
and vilkigea is furnished by official returrm: — 
Number containuig h^ss than 1,000 inhabitants, 
13,314; ditto more than 1,000 and leH.s than 
5,000, 214 ; ditto nunc than 5,000 and Ighh 
than 10,000, 0 ; ditto more than 10,000 and 
less than 50,000, 1 ; ditto more than 50,000, 

1 ; total, 3,530. The greater part of this dis- 
trict lies on the scaretdy percoptibie slope, 
extending westward (tr south-westward, from 
the slightly elevated crest of tho Doab ; and 
consequently the Urrund or Rhind, and the 
Kurun or Singur, the only streams of much 
importance, flow towfirds the Jumna, and 
ultimately discharge themselves into it. The 
Esun flows in a direction from northwest to 
BocRh-east twenty miles, through the north- 
eastei'Ti angle of the district. The I'andoo 
traverses" the whole district in the same direc- 
tion, and fau.^^ into the Ganges at tne south- 
eastern corner. In addition to the moans 
afforded by the the Jumna, and the 

Gauges (all of which navigable in their 
course through this distric?'b fimther ebanntd 
of water-carriiige will booh J'® opened in the 
prolongation of the Ganges Cana./ w^hich leavxri 
that river on the right side, at Khal, 

about two miles below Hurd war, and, proceed - 
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ing down the Doal^ is Intended to r^oln tbe 
nuun stream at CawnpcMre. Bemdes the in> 
dination of the sur&oe of the oonntiy towards 
the Jamna, a general firom north>west to 
80 utii>ea 8 t is mdicated by the direction of the 
courses of the two great lirers in that direction. 

Bice is scarcely cnltiTateA tibongh some may 
be observed abrat the cantonment of Cawn- 
pore, in the vall^ of the Esnn, and a few 
other places ; the alimentary crop being chiefly 
wheats barley, maiae, pnls^ ml-aeeds, sugar, 
and potatoes. Millet is cultivated, not so 
much for its grain, whidi ia small and meagre, 
as on account of its straw, which is ten feet 
long, and an inch in circumference. Sugar- 
cane and maixe thrive luxuriantly, growing to 
the height of eight or ten feet, aid grow so 
dosely as to exclude the light of the sun. 
Indigo, considered indigenous in this tract, 
and found wild in great luxuriance and of fine 
quality, is cultivate, but to no great extent ; 
more land being now cropped for seed, whidi 
is exported, than for preparing the dye. The 
poppy, whidi has been but recently intro- 
due^ thriTes well, and its culture is likely to 
contribute to tbe prosperity of the district. 
Safflower (Garihamns tinctorius) is also exten- 
sively cultivated for dyeing cottons a rose- 
colour. The cotton-plant durives well, and is 
an important crop. An excellent judge on 
this sulject says, ** He cotton-plants which 1 
saw in many places from Agra to Allahabad 
seemed more prdifie than any which 1 have 
seen elsewhere.” The soil and dimate are 
well suited for producing fine tobacco, which 
is especially cultivated in tbe vicinity of Kan- 
nauj. Under the existing revenue settlement 
of tbe North-West Provinces;, tbe lands of this 
district are not liable to any increased assess- 
ment on the part of government nntil tbe year 
1870. 

Schools in this districi are numerous. He 
sdiolars are exduaivdy males, except in one 
of the misrionary schools, odled the Karive 
Female Orphan Asylum, which contains fifty 
girls^ who are maintained as well as educated. 
He sdiools are classed as Persian, Arabic, 
Hindee, Sanscrit, and English. It is stated 
that the desire ibr instruction has increased. 
His is attributed to the general eooourage- 
ment aflTorded to education by government, as 
well as to a supply of useful vernacular books 
from the same quarter. In fedlioes of com- 
mnnkation this district has many advantages. 
Besides those affmded by the gre**t rivers, and 
East-lndian line of railway, it possesses 
others in a number of excellent roads. He 
great frmnk road oonnectmg the norUi of India 
with the captal passes completely across the 
district : it is metalled and kept in admirable 
repair. From tbe mty of Oawnpore to Galpee, 
tlmre is another metalled road, completed 
about five years mnee. Benkles these, the dis- 
trict is intersected in every direction by con- 
venient roads^ annually repaired at the dose 
of the rains. While these prevail, the roads 
are in some places flooded, and consequently 


for a time impassable. To remeify this, 
bridges are gradually constructed as funds tare 
available ; the whole niansgemeni of the losds 
(with the exception of the great tnmk road) 
being vested in a '»>ramittee oomposed of 
Europeans and natives. The great Iruok road 
is under the charge of an ofifleer of engineersi 

He tract comprised within this district was^ 
in 1195, subdued by the Mahomedaaii^ under 
Shahabuddin Ghori. In 1529, Baber subdued 
and added it to his dominions ; and in 154(1 
it was the scene of the arduous struggles of his 
son Humayon with the Patan chief Bher Khan, 
by the event of which the former was eiqielled 
from the sovereignty cf Delhi, which paused 
over to his rival. In the diamembenaent of 
the empire, iu the eighteenth oeutuiy, it came 
into the hands of Snfeer JuLg, nawaub of 
Dude. By the treaty of FysahaA concluded 
1775, between the East-Inoia Company and 
Asnf-ud'dowlidi, the then nawaub of Oude, the 
former stipulate to supply a regular brigade 
for the d^euoe of the latter, and Cawnpore 
was selected as l^e station of tide force. Subse- 
i quently, in 18(^1, the subsidy stipulated by the 
! nawauD for tbe maintenance of the auxiliaiy 
I British force was commuted by the oesrion of 
the provinces of the Southerii Doab and some 
others ; and in virtue of this treaty, the tract 
compri^ in tbe pesent district of Cawnpore 
was embodied with the territory of the East- 
India Company. 

CAWNPOBE, the principal place of the 
I district of the same name;, is ritnate in the 
pergunnah or subdivision of Janjmaa. Ho 
rite is on the right bank of the Canges, stated 
by Von Orlkh to be here 500 yards wide in 
tbe season when the stream ia lowest ; when 
swollen the periodical rain^ in the latter 
pari of summer, it was found to be about a 
mile wide, and very rapid ; but on that occa- 
sion tiie river was unusu^y low, in conse- 
quence of the small quanti^ of rain whish had 
fellen that season. He city covers an area of 
690 acres, contains a^ut 11,000 houses of all 
desGriptions, and nearly 59,000 inhahriants. 
He population of the oantonineBts amounts to 
49,975 ; making a total of 108,79A exdorive 
of the military. He ooumierce at the ghat or 
landingplace ia boty and inmortant, the 
Ganges bring narigabfe downward to the sea, 
a distance €$ above 1,000 milei^ jaod upwards 
to Snkertal, a diatancri of 30A scene is 
vividly dceeribsd by SltinnerV^'^Efriy jfe- 
cf IhSit can be 

eoBe^t^ behh ? fhepimiaee, whtcli, 

with neat raging, might 

have pasiBjteariiip ; budgerowe^the dum- 
sisat ' thiuga — with thrir stems 

sevnnd tispics h^er than ihrir bows ; and 
barieahs^ Ufity uuongb, but lightly akimming 
along like gbadolaa; compared wim the heavy 
craft abofUt them ; the drifting haystadkii, 
whirii the eonntiy boats ajipear to be when at 
a distance, with thrir native crews siraiiting 
every nerve upon their summits, and cheering 
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iheiDselTeB with a wild and not unfrequently a soifioient to freeze water exposed to the atmo- 
sweet song ; panchways shooting swiftly down sphere in shallow earthen pans. The ice thus 
the stream, with one person only on board, formed is carefolly collect^ and stored in an 
who sits at the head steering with his right ice-house, and the qiumtity obtained suffices 
band, rowing with his foot, and in the left throughout the year for &e supply of the 
hand holding his pipe. A ferry-boat con- European families. In the dry season the 
stantly plying across the stream adds to the friable nature of the soil causes ue dust to be 
variety of the scene, by its motley collection a very serious annoyance, especially during 
of passengers — travellers, merchants, and the exeitnsing of troops. Bacon, describing 
fiiquirs, camels, bullocks, and horses, all a military review, observes, “Arriving upon 
crowded fr^ther. The vessels fastened to the the ground iust after the evolutions had 
shore are 80 closely packed, that they appeared commenced,^ we only evidence I had of the 
to be one mass, and, from their thatched roofr military operations going forward was in the 
and low entnmces, might easily pass for a trampling of horses, the rattling of accoutre- 
ftoatiiig village.** The commerce of Cawnpore ments, and the discharges of artilleiy ; not one 
must gain a great increase, on the completion single man or horse of the whole martial array 
of the navigable canal projected to proceed did I behold until after the display, and then a 
fixwn it up &e middle of the Doab, and rejoin light breeze springing up, by great good- 
the river on the right side, t\/o miles below fortune, carried off the huge white curtain of 
Hurdwar. Hie immediate environs of the dust which had hitherto huug over the scene.*’ 
place, though on a sandy plain, broken occa- These exercises take place on an extensive 
sionally into ravines, are so much embellished piece of open ground adjoining the town, and 
by art as to have considerable picturesque on which, in the cool part of the year, corre- 
b^uty. “ On the right bank of the Ganges, spending to the midwinter of more northern 
many hundred bungalows, the barracks of the climes, the infontry of the cantonment encamp, 
troops* and tlie baraara^ extend in a semicircle “ Begular streets and squares of canvas stret^ 
for nearly five miles, which imparts to the over an immense tract : each regiment is pro- 
whole a striking and splendid appearance.*’ vided with its bazaar ; in the rear and far 
The bungalows or lodges of the officers and beyond the lines, the almost innumerable 
residents are large and commodious, and camp-followers, of every description, form their 
though either tiled or thatched, and indivi- bivouacs.** The artillery encamp on another 
dually, perhaps, unsightly, have, upon the piece of ground, beyond some ravines. The 
whole, a striking and pleasing appearance cantonments are six miles long by about half a 
amidst their compounds^ or inclosures, which mile broad, and contain an area of upwards of 
are usually handwmely planted. These com- ten square miles. These in themselves form a 
pounds or gardens, intermixed with forest- town, having a population of about 50,000, 
trees, give the place a very luxoi-iant appear- exclusive of the military and European gentry, 
ance during the season favourable to verdure. There ia accommodation for 7,000 troops. 
Hie gardens are considertd some of the finest The climate does not appear to be complained 
in India, and produce in abundance, and of of by the residents, as they assured Heber, 
excellent quality, most European vegetables, * that, during the rains, it Was a very desirable 
grapes, peaches, mangoes, shaddocks, plan- situation ; that the cold months were re- 
tains, melons, oranges, limes, guavas, custard- markably dry and bracing j and that the hot 
apples. In the centre of the cantonments, and winds were not worse than in most other parts 
on the high^t ground, are two stone buildings, of the Doab.” It is said to be interior in 
ofveiy imposing exterior — the Assembly-rooms salubrity to Meerut, to which place it has bcien 
abd the theatre. A church also was built determined to remove the head-quarters of tlie 
some years since, when the government granted artillery. Heber remarks, that “there are 
a sum of 5,000 rupees in aid of a private sub- many handsome mosques, and the view of the 
scriptioa, and allotted a piece of ground for its town from the course gives quite the idea of a 
erection. In the cold season horee-races are city and adds, “ On the whole, it is in many 
held in an extensive piece of open ground to respects one of the most considerable towns 
the north-west of the cantonments. The which I have seen in Northern India ; but 
native town is ill built and dirty, yet has a being of merely modem origin, it has no fine 
pleasing appearance as seen iiom without, ancient buildings to show. The European 
The bazaars are well supplied with the wares architecture is confined to works of absolute 
cfflhocrope, China, and India ; the jewellers are necessity only, and marked by the greatest 
ooniidered excellent workmen, and the place siniplici^ ; and few places of its size can be 
is celebrated for the manufacture of leather, named where there is so absolutely nothing to 
and of the articles fabricated from that mate- see.” The importance of this place is, indeed, 
rial. Butcher’s meat, poultry, fish, and vege- altogether of recent date, and resulting from 
tables, are abundant and excellent, and game its selection, in A.D. 1777, as a military can- 
abounds ; the feathered kinds consisting tonment by the British authorities. It does 
chiefly of quails, snipes, and wild ducks, not appear to be mentioned by Baber in bis 
During the hot winds ortolans come in such narrative of military operations in the Doab, 
|]^eat flights, that fifty or sixty will drop at a and it is passed over in the Ayeen Akbcry. 
single shot, hi midwinter the cold at night is The first notice of it is pcrha^is that % 
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RennelL The elevation above the aea is pro> |»uri of tibe 
bably about 580 feet. The distance N.W. Bapiliilje. 
from Calcutta is 628 miles land, 954 bj ^eoeadm, and 


nt eentory it was taken 
of Donliit Kao Scindia’s 
B that^ time ins fallen into 


From Delhi it is dis^i, S.B., 266 gteaideci^. Int. 24*" 10^, long; 77^ 


Lat. 26*^ 20', long. 80" 25'. 


CHACHUR. — ^A town in tlie native state of . 


CEYLON. — A large and fertile island lying Bahawnlponr,, in pafitical connection with the - 
at the entrance of the Bay of Bengal, and separ govemmenl of distant R.W. from Bidia- " 

rated from the continent of India by the Gulf wu’poor SI miles. Lat. 28* 5^, long. 70° 84'. 
of Manaw and Palk Strait In CHACBYB; in Ow territory of Bewa, or 

d,^ not fell within the compa* rf thu wo^ Ba^Ktemid, a inUage on the direct ronte^m 
which IS intended to embrace only continental Minapore to ^dramond^bieB of Panna, 
India, with anch oceanic ap^^dap8 as are ^ ^ ^ It is re- 

under the gorernment of the Ba^India Ccm- ^ caacade rtf 362 feet, formed by 

pany. Ceylon is not under th^ goTOmment the Beher, a atieam whidi, three or four miles 
hut 18 subject to the Mlouial department of |,rtherdown. feDs into the Tons. Elevation 


the British adminUtration; an arr^gement the ■«» 990 feat. Bat. 24° 47'. long, 

strongly opposed by that great Indian statesxnaD ° 

the Marquis Wellesley, when it was first made. - av i>_Ba- i. ^ ^ 

The extreme length of the island is about 270 ™ ^wOi district of Mon- 

miles; its breadth varies greaUy. but the g»«CT, hent^go^ of Be^, a town on the 
average is 100 miles. It lies between lat. 


.5°56'and 9° 46'. long. 79” 36'— 81 “58'. Theear^ & of the fanaer. I.al 24° ZS, long. 86° 26'. 
history of Ceylon is mixed up with the mytho- CHAillN, in the Rajpoot state of Jessub 
logics*iI absurdity which distinguishes that of mere, a vilfage on the route from the town of 
other eastern nations, and which, destitute of Bikaneer to that of JesHuhneer, and 62 miles 
the beauty which pervades that of Greece and H.EL of the latter. The inhabitants are no- 
Rome, is not less repulsive than despicable, timooa inanuider% making frequent forays to 
The Portuguese arrived here early in the six- carry off cattle other plunder. It con- 
teen th century. In the following they were tains 106 houaes^ supplied with water from 
succeeded by the Dutch, who contrived to five wells 186 feet deep. Lat. 27® IS', long, 
expel their predecessors ; but the permanent 71® 53^. 

acquisitions of those nations were restricted to CHAHIR, iwffiihiiid, a village on the route 
the maritime parts of Ceylon. During the from Banai to and 68 mUes N. of 

war originating in the Fi:ench revolution, the t|,e foraacr town. It is sitoate in a country 
Dutch (settlements fell to the British, in whose siigiitiy laudlBlatod in low sandy swells, and in 
possession they have ever since remained, aome placsea ovetapread with jungle, but in 
The centre of the island was occupied by the • Distance N.W. f rom Cal- 

nativo kingdom of Candy. With that king-jc^tial ntika. Lai. 30" 2f, long. 75® 69'. 
dom the British, in 1803, became embroiled ; a « ■ ♦v. k 


but the war was productive of neither honour A tcr^ in the British 

nor advantage to either i«rty engaged in it.i‘'7'‘'»q. 

It was most unsatisfactorily tciminated by [ ‘ S.E. from Nowgong. 

1,... v...un ofiLat- 2^ 3-1, long. 93 52'. 


what has been termed ‘*a tacit suspension of [^®' •>- - 

nostilities,” A numlier of British prisoners! CIlAl EASSA, in the British district Singh- 
had been massacred in cold blood; but all ’ bho4.>m, Uenl-g^. of Bengal, a towii theseat of 
effort to obtain either redress or vengeance i the civil establishment, and probably the only 
was discontinued. In 1815, howeveV, the j place in the district to which the name of town 
British government suddenly saw reason to [can wi to pvaprktyte applied. There is a jail ; 
change its course. A force despatched against laod here alsk"> ia station^ a detachment of the 
the Candian dominions took possession of them [ light infantry and some local horse, 

almost without resistance, the movement being i Distant S. firam Haiakribagh 200 miles. Lat, 
aided by the un|>opularity of the rulingl22® 3ff, kj«tg. 85* IfiT. 


monarch with his subjects. Some disturbances ] CHAIL, in toe British district of Allahabad, 
a few years jifterwards were very readily sup- fieut. gov. the N.W. Provinces, a town 13 
jiressed, as were others still more recent, | miles W. of the city of AUahabad. It is 


Torrington 


ng during the government of Viscount I aituate in tibe pevgioniiah or subdivision of 


1 AllahabftdL which from it is sometimes called 


CHACHLA. — A town in the native ^ate that of CbutiL LaL 25® 25', long. 81° 43'. 
of Cutch, in political connection with the GOAR Itl. — A river of the Punjaub, rising 

presidency of Bombay, distant N.W. from in lat. SST 15', kmg. 76“ 5', and falling into 
Bhooj 31 miles. Lat. 23® 36', long. 69® 26'. toe Beia in lat. 31® 43*, kmg. 75® 33'. 

CHACHOWRA, in Gwalior, or the poe- CHARSOO, intiieRa^pciotBtateof Jeypore, 
sessions of Scindia, a town on the route from a town ora toematofrom Agra toNusseerabad, 
Goonah to Mhow, 40 miles S. W, of farmer, 142 milea SL W. vf farmer, 80 E. of latter. It 
145 N.E. of latter. It has a good bazaar, and is of coosidenhlii and has a bazaar. Lat. 
water is abandant firom welia In tiie early 26“ 3ff, long. 76^. 
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^ CHALA, in the British district of Sudiya, 

_in Assam, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, a town four 
miles from the left bank of the river Brahma- 
pootra, 40 miles E. of Sudiya. Lat. 48', 
long. 96" 22'. 

CHALADOKPO, in Bussahir, a torrent of 
the district of Koonawur. It rises ir Chinese 
Tartary, about lat. 32", and after a north-west 
course of between twenty and thirty miles, 
falls into the Li, or river of Spiti, on the left 
side, in lat. 82® 2', long, 78® 89', at an elevation 
of about 10,600 feet above the sea. About 
three miles above its mouth Gerard crossed it 
oil a sango or wooden bridge, sixty-one feet 
above the stream, which is there a rapid, 
violent mountain-torrent. 

CHALAIN MEW, in Burmah, an old town 
on the route from ^mbew Ghewn, in Bur- 
mah, to Aeng, in Arracan. Around it are the 
remains of a lofty brick wall, at some places 
fifty feet high. This town is said to have been 
built above 1,500 years ago. It was almost 
destroyed by fire during the first war with the 
Burmese. It contained 10,000 inhabitants, 
and is the capital of the district of Chalain. 
The country around is fertile, and highly 
cultivated, chiefly with rice. Lat. 20® 34', 
long. 94® 32'. 

CHAMBA. — A town in the southern divi- 
sion o( the kingdom of Cashmere, or doniiniona 
of Gholab Singh, situate among the southern 
mountains of the Himalaya, on the river Ravee, 
at the foot of a lofty peak covered with snow. 

Its situation is very picturesque and beautiful. 

T' e number of houses is estimated at 1,000. 
They are built of wood, and ranged about a 
rectangular open space, 600 yards long and 
eighty broad. Chumba is the residence of the 
rajah of the neighbouring country. The popu- 
lation is probaWy about 6,000, It appears to 
have decayed since the time of Forster, who 
calls it Jumbo, and describes it as a mart of 
the first note in this part of the country.” The 
division of which this is the principal place is 
one of the provinces transferred by the British 
to Gholab Singh in 1846. Its area is 4,500 1 
square miles. Lat. of the town 32® 29', long. I 

76® 10'. I 

CHAMBURGOONDY, in the British dis- 
trict ol Nassick, presidency of Bombay, a town 
on the route from Sholapoor to Seroor, 28 
miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 18° 38', long. 
74° 44'. 

CHAMORERIL.— A lake in Ladakh, in 
the elevated table-land of Rnpshu, situate be- 
tween the valley of the Sutluj and that of the 
Indus, called byTrebeck, Tsummureri. It is 
15,000 feet above the level of the sea, and is 
surrounded by mountains, which rise in some 
places 5,000 feet above the surface of the water. 
The general breadth is about two miles and a 
half ; the length, which is in a direction from 
north to south, is about fifteen miles ; the 
circumference about forty. The water is brack- 
ish, of a blue colour, and Trebeck conjectures 
it deep. Lat. 82° 65', long. 78° 15'. 


CHAMPAMUTTEE. — A river rising on 
the southern slope of the great snowy range of 
the HiiuaLayas, in lat. 27° 68', long. 90° 5' : it 
flows in a southerly direction for 120 miles 
through the native state of Bhotan, and twenty- 
five miles through the British district of Goal- 
para, and falls into the Brahmapootra on its 
nor^ or right bank, in lat. 26° 11', long. 
90° 22*. 

CHAMPANEER, in the British district of 
Ajmere, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Oodeypoor to Kishen- 
gurh, 40 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 26®, 
long. 74° 68'. 

CHAMPANEER.--A hill fort of Guzerat, 
situate on an isolated rock of great height. 
The fortifications inclose a space about three- 
quarters of a mile in length and three furlongs 
in breadth ; and within the inclosure are two 
forts, an upper and a lower. The upper is the 
smaller but stronger, being, according to the 
notions of the natives, impregnable. It con- 
tains a famous Hindoo temple, dedicated to the 
female divinity Kali. The lower fort is also 
very difficult of access, and in all respects of 
great natural strength, and contains some 
curious Hindoo monuments of remote anti- 
quity. There are no other buildings within 
the fort but a small gateway, with apartments 
for a commanding officer ; so that there ap- 
pears to be no accommodation for a strong 
garrison ; and when Captain Miles visited Uie 
place ia 1812, the force holding it did not 
exceed 800 men. At the base of the mountain 
is a poor straggling town, containing about 
2,000 inhabitants ; but everywhere around, 
amidst the dense jungle, now infested with 
tigers and other wild animals, are the remains 
of temples, fine houses, good tanks, and 
mosques. Previously to the invasion of this 
part of India by the Mussulmans, Champaueer 
was held by a Chouhan succession of Riajpoot 
rajahs, the last ol whom, stated to have 60,000 
followers, was, after a blockade ol twelve years, 
obliged to surrender to Mahmood, king of 
Guzerat, who reigned from 1459 to 1511. This 
event took place in 1484 ; and from the cap- 
ture of this fort and that of Joonagarb, accord- 
ing to popular tradition, Mahmood received 
the surname of Bigarrah ; ''the number two in 
the Guzerat language being called 6t, and the 
name of a fort 'The kings of Guzerat 

retained Champaneer until 1534, when Hn- 
mayon, emperor of Delhi, in person surprised 
the fcrt, ascending the precipitous rock by 
means of great iron spikes driven into its lace, 
and opening the gate, admitted the nuun body 
ol his troops iidvancing to storm. On the 
dismemberment of the empire of Delhi, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, it was 
seized by the Mahrattas, and ultimately fell 
into the hands of M aclhajee Scindia ; but was 
so neglected by his successor, Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, that on the 17th of September, 1802, 
it surrendered to a small British detachment 
under the command of Colonel Woodington. 
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It waa Bubseqnenily, with tinaocoutttable faci- 
lity, restored in 1803 to Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
by the treaty of Seijee Anjengaum. It is also 
called Pawangarh, from its exposure to the 
winds, in consequence of its elevation. Dis- 
tant N. from Bombay 250 miles ; £. of Mhow, 
tdd Dhar, Bbopawar, and Baroda, 240. Lat. 
22" 30', long. 73" 30'. 

CHAMPAPORE.— A town in the British 
district of Bograh, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 16 
miles S.W. of Bograh. Lat. 24" 43', long. 
89" 9'. 

CHAMPA WUT, or KALEE KEMAON, 
in the British district of Kumaon, lient.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town near the south- 
eastern extremity of the district, containing 
about sixty houses. Though its elevation above 
the sea is considerable, it is surrounded by 
much higher grounds ; so that it lies in a val- 
ley, which, during the rainy season, is under 
water for a considerable time ; and hence the 
locality is very unhealthy at that season. On 
that account, the cantonment which was for- 
merly at this place has been abolished, and the 
troops removed to Lohnghat, six miles farther 
north. Elevation above the sea 5,467 feet. 
Distance N.W from Calcutta, by Lucknow and 
Pillibit, 858 miles. Lat. 29" 20', long. 80® 8'. 

CHAMTANG. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, distant E. from Khatmandoo 100 
miles. Lat. 27" 50', long. 86" 53'. 

GHANA YAPALEM, in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route from Nellore to Ongole, 36 miles N. 
of the former. Lat. 14® 59', long. 80" 6'. 

CHANCE ISLAND.— One of the most 
southern islands of the Mergui Archipelago. 

It has a high peak, that may be seen ten or 
twelve leagues off,” and may be considered as 
one of the Aladin group. Lat. 9" 24', long. 
98" r. I 

CHANDA, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
tlie route frcm Bareilly to Petoragarh, and 70 
miles N.E. of the former. It is well supplied 
with water. Lat. 29", long. 80" 5'. 

CHANDAH, in the territory of Nagpore, 
a town on the south-western frontier, towards 
the territory of the Nizam, and situated on the 
left bank of the river Eraee, near its junction 
with the Wurda. It is of considerable extent, 
the walls being edx miles round. Their direc- 
tion is frequently broken, and they are sur- 
mounted by a high parapet. They are built 
of cut stone, are from fifteen to twenty feet 
high, and flanked with round towers, large 
enough for the heaviest guns. Within the 
place, and equidistant from the north and 
south faces, but nearer the eastern than the 
western wall, is a citadel ; and the rest of the 
interior consists of straggling streets, detached 
houses, and plantations. Chanda is distant 
from the city of Nagpore, S., 85 miles ; Hy- 
derabad, N., 187 ; Madras, N., 480 ; Bombay, 
E., 430. Lat. 19" 57', long. 79" 23*. 


CHANDAN, in the British district of 
Bhaugu^ore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 43 
mile's S.W. of Bhaugulpore, 95 miles N.E. of 
Hazareehagh. Lat. 24° 39', long. 86" 41'. 

CHANDAOS, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town the principal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name. It is on the route from 
Muttra to Meerut, and 46 miles N. of the 
former. It has a l^aar and a market, and is 
abundantly supplied with water. Lat. 28" 5', 
long. 77" 55'. 

CHANDEORA. — See Chandsiba. 

CHANDERI. — See Chandhaireb. 

CHANDERNAGORE.— A French settle- 
ment, with a small adjoining territory, on the 
: right hank of the river Hoogly, and surrounded 
by the territory of the British district of 
Hoogly, presidency of Bengal. It is delight- 
fully situate in the extremity of a recess of a 
beautiful reach of the river, the bank of which 
on this side is considerably more elevated than 
on that opposite. It has an air of ruined 
greatness, its fine quay, and well-built streets 
opening on it, being now overgrown with grass, 
and nearly devoid of life ; while the ancient 
residence of the governor is in ruins, the 
present chief officer occupying a less-assuming 
residence. Adjoining the French town is the 
native one ; a collection of bats and humble 
dwellings huddled together ; among which are 
many Brahminical temples, having in front 
ghats, or flights of stairs, giving access, for the 
purposes of ritual ablution, to the waters of 
this most revered branch of the Ganges. The 
Hoogly here had formerly sufficient depth of 
water to allow the navigation of ships of the 
line. The French establishment here con- 
sisted in 1840 of four juridical or police officers, 
a medical officer, a chaplain, two military 
officers, and a sort of council of management. 
'This petty territory consists of 2,330 acres, and 
contains some villages, as well as the town. 
The authorities at Chandernagore are subject 
to the jurisdiction of the governor, who resides 
at Pondicherry, and to whom is confided the 
general government of the French possessions 
in India. The total population is estimated at 
32,670 ; of whom 218 are Europeans, and 435 
of mixed descent ; the rest of unmixed native 
lineage. In consideration of the revenue de- 
rived by the British government from the con- 
sumption of salt in Chandern^ore, an annual 
payment is made to the local French authori- 
ties ; and under an agreement executed in 
Paris by the British and French authorities, 
the limits of this settlement have been defined, 
whereby sundiy obstacles which retarded the 
construction of a ][>ortioD of the Calcutta Rail- 
way have been removed. 

Chandernagore appears to have been in the 
occupation of the French as early as 1700, the 
year in which Calcutta first bec^e a British 
settlement. Forty years later, while the 
metropolis of British India continued in a state 
of comparative insignificance, the French settle- 
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menl^ tmder Uie mMweom of Dujpliiix, lad 
attained a high degim of op olo iB e and opioft- 
donr, and whksii it vetaiaed vnlil its fsaptave iij 
Clive in 1^57. Fianoo roo D oered CSbaad^aa- 
goro, with the vest of her hsciorioi in India^ 
under the treaty with FnghHid of 17S3L It 
was again taken by the &ilHh in 17^ upon 
the breakiiig out of the lefpdb&ean war, and 
finallj reetozed to its {neaent poeaciwnia at the 
general peace of lhI6. Dialanfse hem OaJcntta, 
N., 17 miloa Lak 2r Sir, Img. ST SST. 

CHAJSi l>£RFOOR.-->One of the diaSncU in 
the Biitiah tevTileej of Hag|Mzre. its centre is 
about lat. 20" 10’, tong. 7** ttT. 

CHANDGUBH. — A ton ia the n£ve 
etate of Gwalior, or posaenma of Scindia’a 
family, distant B.EL fiom Indore €i0 mileB. 
Lat. 22" 16^, long. 7r 40'. 

CHANDHAIEER, in theterrita^ of Gwa^ 
iior, or poeaeanons of SeindBa'a tBunily, a town 
hi Malwa, in a hilly and jungly tnwt^ yet with 
a coneidefaUe qnantity ^ lertiie gmind. It 
is at present much deoKyed, In eonaeqnencc of 
Mabmtta oppression, the deaaialiaas of war, and 
the dimiiration of its mamiiaetnna^ ondetaold 
by the cheaper fidnios of Bcitain ; hot the ex- 
tent and number of ita sad anhatoctmal 

excellence displayed in then, ini^bafte its 
aplendonr and importance ia fanner whten, 
according to the Ayeen Akhory, it oontatned 
** fourteen thousand atone fionaes, three faun- 
dred and eighty-fimr aBatketi^ thice hundred 
and sixty caravanaerss, and tw e l v e thoeaand 
mosques.** The fort of Chasslhaiiea eonsnts 
of a strrKDg rampart of ss i niiafcn n o , flsnkod hf 
circular towers, and intnate on a high hill, and 
was formerly considered nnptignnhleL IfeaHy 
forty years ago it was tak« fay Modcade, fay 
Baptike, one of Scindia’a ggn i piah Amoiig 
many remains of former gieatnoas is a pnas, cut 
through a adid rock 100 feci high : it hoars an 
inscription, stating that the lol^ gate of 
Goomtee and Keroli, near the tank, was made 
in 1301, by order of Ghiyaswdffin, earereign of 
Delhi. During the period of the inds ^ en dc nce 
of Malwa, it was a plaee of grast isaportanoe ; 
and its dde^ a fondatovy of Mnhsaood Khilji, 
tbekif^ haring reveitn4 was b asi iged br that 
prince in C h a mSi a iiw e^ srhkh nniiewd med after 
a siege of eight moiithn. Ifawa Sanka^ the 
form^fale Rajpoot n d s ei a ai y of Bdber, had 
wrested Ohandhauree hnoea IbrnhiBi, the Fatan 
scverei^ of Dellu, ahoot the yew 1526, and 
nre it in feudal gnwt to owe of his islhawcm. 
&ibiir, iu 1528, eorvding the nlnne, rwened to 
wage a hoty war agsinat it ; aaad entering it 1^ 
eecahuie, the Bajpoots^ after pecteranng their 
fearliil rite of jwter, hf the SBaamera of afl 
their women and ddUbi^ nshed naked and 
desperately on the MnsaaSasHn^ until they 
were shun to a man. As nirandy sacntiomed, 
Baptiste, 8dndia*s go n en d, ahont the year 
1816, t<^ Ghandhniiue finsn the Boondela 
chief who at that tiase held iL WilOi the sur- 
rounding territovy, it, under Mnhmtln sw:^, 
became a haunt ^ fteeho o te n^ uesy fvonli^ 


some to the ndighbouring tracts under British 
rule or proteetion ; and on the conclusion of 
the treaty of 1844, it was, among other lands, 
assigned few the maintenance of the increased 
Gw^ior contingent, commanded by British 
officers. Distant R of Gwalior fort 105 miles, 
8. of Agra 170, 8. of Delhi 280, 8.W. of 
Oalpee 140. Lat. 24" 41', long. 78" 12'. 

CHANDIABL — town in the native stale 
|of Rewah, or province of Bagfaelcund, distant 
1S.W, from Rewah 72 miles. Lat. 23" 39', 
llong. 80"4r- 

i CHAKDINA KOLLI, in the Daroaun divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
I right bank of tbe river Indus, 32 miles S. of 
the town of Dera Ismael Khan, L*at. 81" 20', 
long. 70“ 49*. 

CHANDIPOOR, in the district of Aldeinau, 
tenitoiy of Code, a fort situate on the right 
hank of the river Ghoghra, 40 miles S.E. of 
Faiaabad, 115 E. of Lucknow. I,iat. 26 ’ 33', 
long. 82" 45'. 

CHANDKOH, in Sinde, a district stretch- 
ing along the right bank of the Indus, between 
lat. 26" 40—27" 20', and long. 67" 25'- 68". 
It is intersected by the Nanra, the great 
western oOset of the Indns, and several other 
waierconnses ; it is level, and extensively 
flooded during the season of inundation. From 
the latter circumstance and the nature of tbe 
soil (a rich mud deposited by tbe river), it has 
a fertility scarcely anywhere exceeded. Under 
theTalpoor dynasty, it belonged to the Hyder- 
shad azneera, and yielded a considerable pro'- 
portionof their revenue. It is called Cliaadkoh 
from being principally held by the Belooche 
tribe of name. Po ttinger, who mentions 
it under the name of Chandookee, estimates 
the revenue derived from it by the ameers at 
100.0001 per annum ; but there can be little 
dbubt that this is an exaggeration. 

CHANDKOWTA, in th') British district of 
Sholapoor, piefodency of Bombay, a town 52 
miles S. of l^cdapoor, 29 miles K. of Beeiapoor. 
LaL 16" 56', long. 76" 11'. 

CHANDNA. — A town in tbe Rajpoot state 
of Jondpoie, 82 miles 8.W. from Jondpore, 
ai^ 80 niilee N.E. from Deesa. Lat. 25^ 11‘, 
long. 72" 4r. 

CHANDNITGAR, in tbe British district of 
lCoradabad,lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
axillage on the route from the town of Mo- 
ladabad to Meerut and 27 miles W, of the 
fotmer. Lat. 28" 52', long. 78" 2/. 

CBAJSTDODE, m Guzerat, a town situate 
CO the lig^t b^k of tbe river Nerbudda. 
Distance from Baroda, B.E., 30 miles. Lat. 
21" 58', long. 73" SO'. 

CHANDORE, in the British district of 
Ahmednuggor, presidency of Bombay, a town 
oo the route from Mbow to tbe local capital, 
215 miles S.W. of tbe former, 148 N.E. of the 
latter. It is a flourishing pbvese, and contains 
a population of about 7^000. llolkar holds the 
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pateWbip of the town, and Bome of &miij 
appear to haya formerly resided here> in a 
iiiaguificent bailding call^ the Rang Mnhall, 
erected them in the centre of Uie town. 
The fort is situate on a nearly inaooessible 
summit of one of the hills of the Chandore 
range, and commanding an important ghat or 
passage on the route fh>m CandeUb to Bom- 
bay. Its natural strength is thus described by 
the British commander Wallace, to whom it 
surrendered in 1804 : — ** The hill on which it 
stands, or rather which forms the foi% is natu- 
rally the strongest I ever saw, being quite 
inaccessible everywhere but at the gateway, 
where alone it is fortified by art, and where it 
is by no means weak. There is but one 
entrance of any kind.'* Bratored by the sub- 
sequent capitulation with Holkar, it was, in 
1818, surrendered to a detachment sent against 
it by Sir Thomas Hislop, in pnrsnance of its 
cession by Holkar, under the sixth article of 
the treaty of Mnndisore. Distance from Hyder- 
abad, N.W., 850 miles; from Nagpore, W., 
330. Lat. 20“ 20*, long. 74“ 14\ 

CHANDPOOB, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lien v. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Moradabad to Moeuf- 
fernnggar, and 42 miles N.W. of the former 
place. It is of considerable size, having a 
population of 11,491 persons. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 930 miles. Lat. 29“ 8, long. 
78“ 2(y. 

OHANDPOOR, in Malwa, a town in the 
native state of Bhopal, distant £. from Bhopal 
43 miles. Lai. 23“ 24', long. 78“ 4'. 

CHANDPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpore, distant N.E. from Nagpore 51 
miles. Lat. 21“ 81', long. 79“ 50*. 

CHANDPOOR, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lien t. -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Sangor to 
Jubulpoor, 20 miles S.K. of former, 65 N.W. 
of latter. Elevation above the sea 1,675 feet. 
Lat, 28“ 86', long. 79“ 3'. 

CHANDPOOR, in Sirmoor, a peak in the 
mountains between the Giree and Tons rivers, 
and about four miles from the right bank of 
the latter. It it surmounted by a small Hindoo 
temple, which was a station of the Urge series 
of triangles in the trigonometrical survey of 
the Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 8,561 
feet. Lat. 30“ 4^, long. 77“ 48'. 

CHANDPOOR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or dominions of Scindia, a small town or vil- 
lage on the route from Gwalior fort to Saugor, 
38 miles S.E. of former, 162 N.W, of Utter. 
It is situate on the bank of the river 
Sindh, which baa here a channel about 200 
yards wide, and sandy ; breadth of stream in 
dry season forty yards, and from one and a 
half to two feet deep ; batoks steep and cut 
into deep ravines." Lat. 25“ 51', long. 78“ 2r. 

CHANDPOOR, or CHUNDUNPOOR, in 
the British district of Fnrruckabad, lieut.'gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 


frotii Bareilly cantonment tothatol Futt^igurh, 
and nx miles N.E. of the Utter. Lat. 27“ 27', 
loog. 79“ 42*, 

CHANDPOBE. — A town in the British 
district of BuUcah, Ueuti-gov. of Bengal, 32 
miles N.W. of BuUoah. Lat. 23“ 16, long. 
90“ 39*. 

CHANDRA RIVER.— See Chmitadb. 

CHANDRAGIBL — See CHUifDXBantBT. 

CHANDSTRA, or CHANDEORA, fn the 
Rajpoot state of Joudpore, a village on the 
route frmn Bslmeer to the city of Joudpore, 
and 89 miles £. of the former. It is situate 
on the southern boundary of the Little Desert, 
where it is terminated by the well-watered and 
fertile tract along the course of the river 
Loonee. It contains 100 houses, supplied with 
water from some shallow wells r^ely exoa- 
vatec^ and unprovided with brick lining. Lat. 
25“ 62', long. 72“ 2'. 

CHANDSTJMA. — ^A town in the province 
of Guzerat, or territories of tiie Gnicowar, 
distant S. from Deesa 45 miles. Lat. 23“ 37'» 
long. 72“ 4*. 

OHANDUN, in the Rajpoot state of Jes- 
sulmere, a vilU^ on the route from the town 
of Bikaneer to that of Jnssulmere, and 24 
miles N.E. of the Utter. Iiat. 26“ 59', long. 
71“ 20'. 

CBLANDWAR, in Malwa, a town in the 
native state of Bhopal, distant N.W. from 
Bhopal 26 miles. Lat. 28“ 32', long. 77“ O'. 

CHANEE SOOPE, in the British district 
of Knmaon, Kent. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village with a temple, on the route from 
I Almora to Petoragarh, eight miles N.E. of the 
foiroer. Lat. 29“ 89', long. 79“ 48'. 

CHANENI. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or Gholab Singb's dominions, 75 
miles S. from Sireenagnr, and 30 miles N.E. 
from Jamoo. Lat 33“ 1', long. 75“ 18'. 

CHANGABdAH, in the British district of 
I South Arcot, preridency of Madras, a town 
53 miles S.W. of Arcot, 61 miles N.E. of 
I Salem. Lat 12“ 19', long. 78“ 61'. 

I OHANGO. in Bossahir, a collection of four 
i hamlets in Koonawur, on the left bank of the 
Lee, or river of Spiti. It is situate in an alln- 
vUl plain, or rather on the level bottom of a 
valley, down which a stream holds its course 
and frdls into the Iiee. Lat. 31“ 58', long. 
78“ 38'. 

OHANGREZHING, in Buasahir, a hamlet 
I of Koonawur, near the norih-eastem frontier, 

I dividing that district from Chinese Tartary, is 
situate three miles east of the left bank of the 
Lee, or river of Spiti. It forms the remotest 
limit to the attempts of Europeans to pene- 
trate into Chinese Tartary in this direqtion, as 
the Chinese popnUtion of the adjacent conn^ 
to the eastwai^ vigilantly and effectually in- 
terfere to prevent their progress. Close to 
this place Gerard was stopped by these people, 
who, however, showed a mild and hoepiti^e 
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^fl^mUoD, irndsti^ on hio reoeivii^ some 
pra and a tU Aeep, as mwka of their good- 
will, and would leoeiye no monej in retam* 
alKwe tiio aea 1^500 foot. Lat. 
ir kmg. 78" 4<r. 

GHAKGMSHB3BL, or OHASHIX^ in Boa 
aiJiir, a lofty tid^ of monniainfl^ proceeding 
in a aontb-wealeny dhootion from the Hima- 
lajran tange, farming the oonthem boundaij of 
Koonawnr. Ita ereat forma the dividing mnit 
between the watera of the Fabur to the weat 
and thoaeof theEnpintolheeaBt. Itatretches 
ahoni twenty mileii^ between lat. $0" 56^ — 
81" acr, long. 77" SS'— 78" 12', and ia travemed 
faj nmnerona paaBee, having elevationa of be- 
tween 18,000 and 14,000 fSet above the aea. 

GBAKIBGHUB, in the tefritorv of Oude, a 
amaU town on the ronte from Allahabad to 
Lndcnow, 24 milea N.W. of the former, 104 
8.E of the latter. Lat. 25" 40', long. 81" OS'. 

CHAKMUHIIN.— See Chomooa. 

CHANPOOE. — ^A town in the native atate 
of Nepal, diatani 8. from Khatmandoo 109 
mOea. Lat 26" 62', kmg. 85" 14'. 

CHAOOPOOE, in the Briiiah diatrict of 
Bndaon, lient-gov. of the N.W. Provinoea, a 
on the route fnim AUjgnrh to Morad- 
and 87 milea N. of the former. It ia 
aitnate near the left bfuA of the Ganges. 
Lat 28" 20', long. 78" 23'. 

CHAOBAS, in Britiah Gnrhwal, a villa^ 
on a feeder of the Tone, and diatant about six 
mdea from the right bank of that river. It 
was a aeoofidaiy atation in the great trigono- 
metrical anrv^ of the Himalaya. Elevation 
above the aea 6,568 feet Lat 81" 2', long. 

78" r. 

CHAPADONBL — A river of Tenaaaerim, 
riaing in lat 15" 45', long. 98" 10', and, flowing 
generally in a aonth-weaterly direction for forty 
milea, ndla into the Bay of Bengal in lat 
16" 88', long. 79" 49'. 

CHAPANEB, in the Britiah territory of 
Sangor and Nertmdda, a town on the n^t 
bank of tbe river Nerbndda, 30 miles S.W. 
of HodbnngabaMi. Lat. 22" 33', long. 77" 20'. 

CHAPEIBA. — ^A town in the native atate 
of Bajgnrh, diatant N.W. from Ntmnngurh 
44 milea. Lat 23" 58', long. 76" 28'. 

CHAPORA, in the Portngneae territoiy of 
Goa, a town on the aeaooast, 12 mUes N.W. of 
Goa. Lat. 15" 36', long. 73" 49'. 

GHAPBA— See Chbtakot. 

CHABAMAEE, in Bnaaahir, a lake near 
tile aninimt of t^ Bnrenda Pass, in lat. 
81" 28', long. 78" 11', and at an elevation of 
13,889 foot It gives rise to the river Pabnr, 
whose stream immediately precipitates itself 
over a ledge of rodk in a carve ^ a hundred 
fiset, and ia inatantly buried in the anowa piled 
along iia rugged oonrae for a mile, when it 
reanpeara, ghding in ciyatalline brighUieaa 
under arching vanlta of snow. Abm the 
lake, T pon a ndge, ia a maaave bed of anow. 


at least ^hty feet in thkAneas, which topples 
over, and will eventually frJl into it 

CHABOHUT.— See Ghabjbhot. 

CHABCXI LLKK . — ^A town in the British 
diatrict of Bacdcergunje, lieut-gov. of Bengal, 
28 milea S.W. of ramkergunje. Lat 22" 28', 
long. 90". 

CHARES. — ^A town in the native state ol 
Bhotan, distant N.S. from Baijeelmg 78 milea. 
Lat 27*89', long. 89" 28'. 

CHARGAON, in the Britiah territory of 
Sangor and Netbndda, liemt-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinoee, a town 80 nulea 8.W. of Jnbbnl- 
pore, 76 mileii S. of Hoahnngabad. Lat 
22" 4(y, long. 78" 56'. 

CHARRATTA, in the Punjab, a small town 
in the Den^at, about 12 milea W. of the Indus, 
and nine nulea W. of Deia Ghaaee Khan. It 
lies in a low oonniry intersected hy canals 
from the Indna. Population about 1,000. 
Lat 80" 8', long. 70" 42'. 

CHARSHXJT. — ^A amall diatrict of Jareegah 
Bajpoot8> in the north-western part of the 
province of Guxerat, aitnate b^ween lat. 
23" 45' and 24", and long. 71" 20' and 71" 25'. 
Charshut pays a species of black mail to Ra- 
dhunpore. The population amonnta to about 
2,500. it depends for protection on the Bri- 
tish government Ita oonneetion with that 
government oommenced on the expulsion of 
the nmnerona hordes of plnnderers from Gaze- 
rat in 1819 ; and auba^nently, in 1826, an 
agreement was signed Wween the parties. 
'Ae polity observed towards Charshut is that 
of non-interlferencm with ita internal affiurs, 
the protecting government exercising control 
over the externa! relations only of the protected 
territory. 'The diatrict ia di^^ed among four 
diiefo. 

CBLlJRUNG pass, in Boasahir, travenea 
a mountain in the district of Koonawnr. Tbe 
ridge ia a prolongation of the huge summit of 
Buldaii^, mu'! rises between tbe valley of the 
Buspa nver and that of the 'Tidnng. Its pas- 
sage by Gerard, in the banning of July, 
appears to have been one of tbe most adveo- 
turous, perilons, and arduous exploits anywhere 
recorded^ Having departed from Shulpeea, in 
the valley of the Buroa, and at the highest 
limit of v^etation, and the elevation of 14,300 
feet, he held his way sometimes amidst frag- 
menti)^ chasms, and predpfoes of gn&aa^ some- 
times through loose or half-melted snow, in 
which the lower limbs sank to the thighs. He 
reached to where, about the bright of 16,300 
feet, there oommenced the perpetual snow in 
cootinuons beds ; the next half-mile was also 
on a gentle acclivity over the anow, which gave 
way to the deptii of two foet ; and lastiy we 
ascended the ate^ slope to the pass. It was 
scaroriy half a mile, but it surpassed in terror 
and difficulty of aooem anything 1 have yet 
encountered. The angle was 874", ^ looms 
stones, gravel, and anow, which rain had 
soaked and mixed together, so as to make 
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moving lAboriouB and mifieral>le ; and it was so 
nearly impnmticabi^ that although 1 spread 
myself on all fours, Uinisting my bands into 
the snow to bold by it, I only reached the crest 
by noon, and then under great exhaustion.” 
llie danger and horror of the scene were 
heighten^ by the incessant fiJl of great masses 
of rock, one of which, of immense siae, bounded 
down the steep within a few feet of the tra- 
veller. At the crest of the pass the mercury 
of the barometer gave symj^ms of eongela- 
tion, losing its Ins^ and adhering to the cup 
and fingers, as if amalgamated. It snowed 
heavily all the wuy, and the traveller describes 
his satfering? as dreadful. ** I actually thought 
at every step 1 should leave a foot in the snow ; 
my hands had passed through the stages of 
torpor and freesing several times, and t^t re- 
action of retnming warmth which you know is 
worse than the contact of solid ice.” The 
crest of the pass has an elevation of 17,348 
feet above the sea. Lat. dl"* 24', long. TS** 35'. 

CHARUNG LAMA, in Bossahir, a pass 
on the north-eastom boundary of Koonawur, 
and on the route from Chang to Changrezhing. 
being about six miles firom each. The ro^ 
formations in the vicinity are limestone and 
clay-riaie, but the crest of the pass itself con- 
sists of pebbles, imbedded in clay, and bearing 
marks of the action of water, though the bed 
of the Spiti or Lee, the nearest river, is 3,000 
feet below it. The pass is at the elevation of 
12,600 jfeet above the sea. Lat. 32** 1', long. 
78“ 38’. 

CHARWAH. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, distant 
S.E. from Indore 80 miles. Lat. 22“ 2', long. 
76“ 56'. 

CHASHIL PASS, in Bussahir, over the 
Chaagshil Ghashil range, has an elevation of 
12,870 feet. Lat. 81“ 13', long. 78“ 8'. 

CHASS, in the British district of Pachete, 
lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, li small town or village 
on the route from Bankoora to Hasareebagh, 
71 miles N.W. of former, 67 S,E. of latter. 
It has a bazaar. Lat. 23“ 34', long. 86“ 12'. 

CHATARI, in the British district of Ally- 
gnrh, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the cantonment 
of AUygfurh to that of Moradabad, and 14 
miles N.E. of the former. It is supplied with 
water from wells ; has a bazaar, and is sur- 
rounded by a mud wall and ditch. Lat. 28“ 6', 
long. 78“ 18'. 

CHATELI. — A town in the native state of 
Bnkhet fTiansButlej torritoiy), 10 miles S.W. 
from Snkhet, and 36 miles N.W. from Simla. 
Lat. 31“ 28^, long. 76“ 49'. 

CHATMAY. — ^A village situate on the sea- 
ooasi of Arracan. About two miles from the 
shors are the smal l islands called North Round 
Island and Rooky Island, three miles distant 
from each other. Lat. 18“ 50', long. 94“ 10'. 

CHATNA. — A town in the native state of 


Nepal, disitant N.E.froin KhatmaudooSO miles. 
Lat 27“ 58', long. 85“ 39'. 

CHATNA. — A town in the British district 
of Pachete, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, eight miles 
N.W. of Bancoora. Lat 23“ 20', long. 87“. 

CHATOOR, in the British district of Tin- 
nevelly, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Tinnevelly to Madura, 47 miles N. 
of the former. Lat. 9“ 21', long. 77“ 59'. 

CHATRO. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 
89 miles W. from Sirinagur, and 34 miles N.E. 
from Rawul Pind. Lat. 34“, long. 78“ 30'. 

CBLA-ITUR, in the British district of Ram- 
gurh, licut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the right 
bank of the Dammoodab river, five miles S.E. 
of Ramgurh. Lat 23“ 39', long. 85“ 36'. 

CHA'TTWYE, or CHETWA, in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, a 
town on an island or strip of land extending 
for twenty-seven miles, nearly from south-east 
to north-west, between lat. 10“ 9' — 10“ 82^, 
long. 76“ 6' — 76“ 17', with a breadth varying 
from two to four miles. Wrested from the 
Portugese by the Dutch, it was in 1776 taken 
from the latter by Hyder Ali, and ceded to the 
I British, under the pacification of 1792, by his 
son Tippoo Sultan. Distance from Cochin, 
N.W., 41 miles ; Calicut, S.E., 54 ; Madras, 
S.W., 840. Lat. 10“ 32', long. 76“ 6'. 

CHATUH, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a small town 
on the route firom the cantonment of Mnttra to 
Delhi, and 22 miles N.W. of the former. Here 
is^'a large fortress, of fine exterior appearance, 
but in the interior exhibiting nothing but decay, 
i There is a bazaar in the town. Lat. 27“ 43', 
long. 77“ 84'. 

CHAUNDOO, in the Keeohna Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the river Chenaub, 50 miles S.W. of 
the town of Ramnegurh. Lat. 31“ 55', long. 
72“ 59'. 

CHAUNG LAMA. — See Chougba Pass. 

CHAWPARRAH, in the British district of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, a town on the route 
from Jubulpoor to Nagpoor, 67 miles S. of 
former, 89 N. of latter. It is situate on the 
north or left bank of the Wyne-Ganga, here 
passed by ford. Lat. 22“ 24', long. 79^40'. 

CHAWXJLPATA, in the British territory 
of Sai^r and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the right bank of 
the Nerbudda river, 60 miles S.W. of Domoh. 
Lat. 23“ 8', long. 79“ 4'. 

CHAYANAPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, distant S.E. from Khatmandoo 
50 mUes. Lat. 27“ 21', long. 85“ 59'. 

CHAYANPOOR.— A town the chief pl^ 
of a district of the same name, in the native 
state of Nepaul, distant E. from Khatmandoo 
115 miles. Lat. 27“ 20', long. 87“ 8'. 

CHEBOO, in the British district of Bandah, 
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a town 56 miles E. of the town of Bandah, 
43 W. of AUahabad. Lat. 25” 18', long 
81” 11'. 

CHEDING, CHADON, or SADING.— A 
village standing on a headland on the seacoast 
of Mergui, in lat. 11° 23', long. 98° 45'. It 
has only ^en established of late years, and 
owes its origin to Commissioner Maingy, who 
induced a Malay chief with his followers to 
settle here, for the purpose of populating and 
cultivating the country. 

CHEDOO, — A station on the top of the 
Youmadoung Mount'd na, on the road from 
Ramree to Burmah by the Talak Pass, distant 
N.E. from Aeng 50 miles. Lat, 20° 80', long. 
94* 24'. 

CHEDTJBA. — An island situate to the west 
of the coast of Arracan, and south-west of the 
island of Ramree. It was anciently called 
Inaon. When the Burmese took the province 
of Arracan, its name, from what reason does; 
not appear, was changed to Mekawuddee, and j 
it is now known by that at the head of this ! 
article. Cheduba constitutes part of the dis- 
trict of Ramree, and is subordinate to the 
jurisdiction of its functionaries. It lies between 
lat. 18° 40'— 18° 56', long. 93° 81' ~93° 5(y. 
It is about twenty miles from north to south, 
and seventeen from east to west, and contains 
an area of about 250 square miles. The 
climate of Cheduba is considered more favour- 
able than that of Arrscan ; being an island, 
it has the advantage of the cool sea-breezes, 
and it is, moreover, generally free from the 
mists which prevail on the continent. ITie 
eastern quarter of the island is the least 
healthy, being less exposed to the sea, and the 
air being in some measure contaminated by 
that from the naaiuland. The genei-al character 
of its soil is rich and productive. Rice, to- 
bacco, cotton, sugar cane, pepper, hemp, andj 
indigo, are among the productions of the is- 1 
land ; but the first-mentioned is the staple j 
produce, being of excellent quality, and grown 
as well in the valleys a.s in the fertile plains, 
which extend round the hills to within a short 
distance of the beach. It is trodden out by 
buffaloes, and the husking is performed by a 
w'ooden mill, put in motion by two men, which 
it is said will clean aVjout thirty maunda in a | 
day. Hemp and indigo are cultivated to a 
more limited extent, as is also tobacco,^ which, 
however, is of excellent quality. The geology 
is said to afford some curious instances for 
study. Along the coast are situate numerous 
earthy cones, from whose summits are emitted 
mud and gas. The mineral productions of the 
island are various, but exist in small quantities. 
Specimens of copper, iron, and silver ore have 
been found ; but the principal mineral produc- 
tion is petroleum. The mode of collecting it 
is remarkable. 'Die spot where it is known to 
exist being fixed upon, a space of about twenty 
yards square is dug to a depth of two feet, 
which becomes filled with water. In a short 
time the suifaco of the pool is covered with 


oil of a greenish colour, which is skimmed off 
with bamboos, and put into pots. In the dry 
season the water disappears, and the oppor- 
tunity is then taken ai turning up the soil, 
which by this means yields an tncre^ued quan- 
tity of the article. The oil possesses a strong, 
pungent smell, and b a useful ingredient in 
the com position of paint, as it possess the 
property of preserving timber from insects, 
especially the white ant. Trees do not abound : 
those which exbt are limited for the most part 
to the hill tracts, where they attain consider- 
able size. The ti^e, as may be imagined, b 
hot extensive, the only articles exported being 
oil and rice. The amount of the latter is 
pretty considerable, and many veaseb from the 
western shores of Bengal, from Sandoway, 
Ramree, and ev<m Basaein, return laden with 
this article of merchandise. The extent of the 
population of the bland has not been ascer- 
tained, but it probably amounts to above 9,000. 
The inhabitauts are of the Mugh persuasion. 
They are quiet and peaceably inclined, simple, 
cheeiful, contented, and possess many good 
traits of character. Their customs and habits 
so closely resemble their continental neigh- 
lx>ur8, that it will be needless again to notice 
them. An account will be found nnder the 
article "Arracan." Its hbioiy b abo com- 
prised under that of Arracan : with that pro- 
vince it fell into the possession of the Burmese 
iu the latter part of the last century, and with 
it, in 1824, was relieved from Burmese oppr«»- 
Bors, by its occupation by the Eogibh. 

CHEEAFUT, in Sinde, a small town b<»- 
tween Hyderabad and Khyerpoor, and 50 miles 
S. of the latter place. It b important as form- 
ing, vnth the contiguous town of Dingee, a 
commanding post in the communication of 
Khyerpoor ana Emaum-Ghur with the part of 
the desert adjoining this last fort. Cheeaput 
b in lat. 26° 55', long. 68° 20'. 

CHEEARAH, — A town in the British db- 
trict of Midnapore, lieut.-gov. of Benga\ 21 
miles S. W. of Midnapore, Li«t. 22° 15 , long. 
87° 6'. 

CHEECHAWUTNEE, in the Baree Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on tlie 
left bank of the Kavee river, 72 miles N.E. of 
the town of Mooltan. Lat. 30° 80', long. 72° 89'. 

CHEEHUN, in the British dbirict of Tan- 
nah, presidency of Bombay, a town on the aea- 
ouast, 68 miles N. of Bombay. Lat. 19° 58', 
long. 72° 43'. 

CHEEKLEE, in the British dbtrict of 
Surat, presidency of Bombay, a town 84 mdes 
S.E. from Surat, 120 mii'^ N. ol Bombay. 
Lat. 20° 42, long. 78° O', 

CHEELA, in the Rajpoot state of^udpore, 
a village on the route from Jemumere, vid 
INagor, to Nusseerabad, and miles N.W. 
of the latter. It b supplied with good water 
from three welb 800 feet deep. Tlie sur- 
rounding country b open and baiTen. Lat. 
27° 2, long. 72° 85'. 
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CHEEMPA. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, distant N.E. from Darjeeling 80 miles, i 
Lat. 27” 36', long. 89° 26'. I 

CHEEMULGA, in the British district ofj 
Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, a town on | 
the left bank of the Kistnah river, 30 miles S. j 
of Beejapoor. Lat. 16° 22^, long. 75° 64'. 

CHEERAEEDOONGORREE, in the Bri- 
tish territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 58 mile.s 
S.E. of Jubbulpore, 68 miles N.E. of Seuni. 
Lat. 22° 25', long. 80° 28'. 

CHEERAKA. — A town in the native state 
of Cutcb, presidency of Bombay, distant N.W. 
from Bhooj 27 miles. Lat. 23° 30', long. 
69° 25'. 

CHEERTROREE. — A town in the native 
.state of Cutch, presidency of Bombay, distant 
E. from Bhooj 68 miles. Lat 23° 25', long. 
70° 36'. 

CHEERUNG. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, distant E. from Darjeeling 100 
miles. Lat. 26° 57', long. 89° 66'. 

CHEETAPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, 52 miles N. from Lucknow, and 69 
miles E. from Futtygurh. Lat. 27° 35', long. 
80° 45'. 

CHEETUL, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town situate on the 
Tobi, a stream tributary to the river Sitronjee. 
Distance from Ahinedabad, S.W,, 130- miles; 
Bombay, N.W., 220. Lat. 21° 44', long. 
71° 14'. 

CHEHERUT, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from A llyghur cantonment 
to Moradabad, and four miles N.E. of the 
former. Lat. 27° 68', long. 78° 9'. 

CHELLOOR, in the British district of 
Rajahmundry, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Rajanmundry to Coringa, 
19 miles E. of the former. Lat. 16° 50', long. 
82° 3'. 

CHELLUMBRUM, in the British district 
of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, a con- 
siderable town on the seacoast, on the route 
from Tranquebar to Arcot, 29 miles N. of the 
former. It was captured by the British in 
1760, during the war in the Carnatic ; and in 
1781, during the war with Hyder Ali, it was 
unsuccessfully attacked by Sir Eyre Coote. 
Ut. 11° 25', long. 79° 45'. 

CHEMRA. — A town in the native state of 
Bom bra, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
25 miles K from Sumbulpore, and 35 miles 
N.W. from Bcmbra. Ijat. 21° 30', long. 
84° 25'. 

ClIENATJB.— A river in the Punjab, and 
generally considered the largest of the five by 
which that country is traversed. Moorcroft, 
who ascended, as he conjectured, to within 
thirty miles of its source, supposes it to rise 
about lat. 32° 48', long. 77° 2r, in Lahoul, 
soiilh of Ladakh, or Middle Tibet. The source 


must be very elevated, as the river holds its 
course through the Ritanka Pass, which is 
13,000 feet high. The spot from which it pro- 
ceeds is, according to Vigne, a small lake, 
called Chandra-Bhaga, or the Garden of the 
Moon, and in the upper part of its course the 
I river is called the Chandra. At Tandi it is 
joined by the Surajbhagha, a stream of less 
j magnitude, running from the north ; and 
thenceforwaiti the river is known by the name 
of the Chenaub or Chinab, and sometimes of 
Chandra-Bhaga. The leu^h of the streams 
contributing to its formation varies from forty 
miles in the case of the Surajhliagha, to 
eighty-five in that of the Chandra-Bhaga. 
After their confluence, Moorcroft found the 
stream about 200 feet broad, with a full, steady 
current. It takes a north-west course of about 
130 miles to Kishtawar, and there receives the 
Muruwurdwun, or Sinund, a considerable 
I tributary from the north. "Vigne Hilculates 
the height of Kishtawar at 5,000 feet ; and 
i consequently, the Chenaub must have de- 
scended 8,000 feet in less than 200 miles, or 
at the rate of above forty feet in the mile. 
At Kishtawar, Vigne found the Chenaub 
flowing in a deep rocky channel twenty-five 
yards wide. The river thence proceeds south- 
west, by a very tortuous course, through a 
rugged country, to Riasi, a distance of about 
ninety miles, where it leaves the mountains, 
and flows into the lower ground of the Punjab. 
It is here about 200 yards wide, deep and 
tranquil, yet rapid. At Aknur, about fifty 
miles lower down, it becomes navigable, at 
least for timber-rafts, which are despatched 
from it down the Punjab. It continues a 
south-westerly course to Vazeerabad, about 
seventy miles lower down, where Von Hligel 
found the stream unfordable, and half a mile 
wide. Macartney measured it there in the 
month of July, when nearly at the fullest, and 
found it one mile three furlongs and twenty 
perches wide, with a depth of fourteen feet, 
and a current running five miles an hour. 
From this point it holds a south-west course 
for about thirty miles, to Ramnuggur, where, 
in the middle of February, and consequently 
the low season, it was found 300 yards wide, 
and with a depth of nine feet where greatest ; 
the current running a mile and a half an hour. 
Hough states that it is fordable near this place 
in the season ; but there is much reason to 
question this statement. It tlience pursues a 
souch-west course for about 150 miles, to its 
confluence with the Jhelum, a little above the 
ferry of Trimo. Arrian describes the tur- 
bulence of the confluence as terrific ; but 
Burnes, who visited it at midsummer, when 
the streams are usually highest, found it free 
from violence or danger. The total length of 
the course of the river to this point is about 
605 miles. Below the confluence with the 
Jhelum, the Chenaub south-west for 

about fifty miles, to its confluence with the 
Ravee, a muc'h smaller river, which joins it 
through three mouths, close to each other. 
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The Chenaub was here, at the end of June^ 
the season of the greatest height of water, 
three-quarters of a mile wide, and above twelve 
feet deep. From this place it continues its 
course south-west for 110 mile^ to the con- 
iluenoe of the Ohara. At the intervening 
ferry opposite Mooltan, Bumes found it 1,000 
yards wide at midsummer, the season of greatest 
inundation. The meeting of the Chenaub and 
Ohara is very tranquil : the water of the 
former is red, that of the latter pale ; and 
these respective colours may be distinguished 
for some miles downwards in the united 
stream, the red on the right or western, the 
pale on the left or eastern side. The total 
length of course from the source to this con- 
fluence is about 765 miles. There the united 
stream is called Punjnud (five rivers), a name 
which it bears to its iall into the Indus. The 
ancient name of Chenaub is admitted un- 
questionably to have been Acesines. 

CHENDRAVADAH.— A town in Hydera- 
bad, or dominions of the Kizam, distant S.W. 
from Auningabad 14 miles. Lat. 19® 40', 
long. 75® 17'. 

CHENGBANG. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, distant 
N.W, from Muneepoor 26 miles. Lai. 25® 5', 
long. 93® 42'. 

CHENGOOR. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, distant N. from Goalpara 80 miles. 
Lat. 27® 18', long. 90® 31'. 

CHENNAPUTTEN, or CHINAPATAM, 
in the territory of Mysore, an open town, 
having adjacent a handsome stone fort. The 
town has some manufactures, especially of 
glass, and of steel wire for the strings of 
musical instruments. This ware is much 
esteemed, and is sent to all parts of India. 
Chennaputten is distant K.E. from Seringapa- 
tam 38 miles. Lat. 12® 40', long, 77” 16° 

CHENNOOR, in the British district of 
Cuddapab, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route from Cuddapab to Hyderabad, five 
miles N. of the former. I^at. 14® 33'^ long. 
78® 52'. 

CHENNUMPULLY, in the British dis- 
trict of Bellary, presidency of Madras, a town 
48 miles E. of Bellary, 48 miles S.W. of 
Kumool. Lat. 15® 19’, long. 77” 40'. 

CHEPAL, in the Cis-Sutlej hill state of 
Joobul, a fort on a ledge of land projecting 
from the south-eastern declivity of a mountain 
extending from the Chour to the Wartoo peak. 
It was surrendered to the British by the 
Ghoorka garrison almost immediately after 
being invested ^ the in^g^lar troops in the 
service of the flfast-India Company, aided by 
the mountaineers of Joobul. Lat. 80® 57 
long. 77” 39'. | 

CHERACUL, a town in the British dibtrict 
of Malabar, presidency of Madras. The rajadi 
of this district, formerly a powerfiil chief, was 
a scion of the Kolastri family,' one of those 
among whom Cheruman Permal, the acliievor 


of the independence of Malabar, divided the 
country, xibe country was in 1789 dreadfully 
devastated by Tippoo Sultan, and the rajah, 
dreading to be forcibly circumcised by the 
order of that bigoted tyrant, met death by in- 
ducing one of his followers to shoot him through 
the head. The town is two miles from the 
seacoast, and three miles N. of Gannanore. 
Lat. 11® 55', long. 75” 25'. 

CHERAJOLEE, in the British district of 
Burning, in Assam, a town on the route from 
Burning to Bishnatb, 29 miles N.E. of Bur- 
rung. Lat. 26® 40', long. 92® 27'. 

CHERANB, in the British district of Sarun, 
a town on the left bank of the river Ganges, 
16 miles N.W. of Binapoor. Lat. 25° 42', 
long. 84® 53'. 

CHERCHANPOOR,— A town in the ter- 
ritory of Nagpore, distant S.E. from Nagpore 
100 miles. Lat. 20® 40', long. 80° 39'. 

CHERGAON, in Bussahir, a village on the 
right bank of the Pabur, immediately below 
the confluence of the Andrytee. Elevation 
above the sea 5,985 feet. Lat. 31° 13', long. 
77® 56'. 

CHERGAON, called also THOLANG, in 
Koonaw'ur, a district of Bussahir, is a small 
town near the right bank of the Sutluj, and on 
a small stream flowing into it. There are be- 
tween fifty and sixty families, living in sub- 
stantial houses, covered with roofs of tempered 
clay overlying layers of birch bark, supported 
on horizontal beams. Here are several temples, 
dedicated to various divinities. The rajah of 
Bussahir resided here when the Goorkhas had 
possession of the rest of his territory. Opposite 
to this place, and on the right side of the 
Sutluj, was fought an action between the 
Koonawaris and Goorkhas, in which the latter 
were defeated, and subsequently stipulated 
not to enter Koonawur as long as an annual 
tribute of 700/. was paid. Elevation above 
the sea 7,300 feet. Lat. 31® 31', long. 78® 7'. 

CHERPELCHERRY, in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, a town 
28 miles E. of Ponany, 43 miles W. of Coim- 
batore. Lat. 10® 53', long. 76® 23'. 

CHETEROWN, in Sirmoor, a summit of 
the mountains between the Tons and Giree, 
and about two miles from the left hank of the 
latter. It is surmounted by a Hindoo temple, 
which was a station of the series of smal* 
triangles during the trigonometrical survey of 
the Himalaya. Elevation above tlie sea 7,048 
feet. Lat. 30® 50', long. 77® 24'. 

CHETKOOL, in Bussahir, a village situate 
in the upper extremity of the valley of the 
Buspa, and on the right bank of the river of 
that name. Chetkool is the- residence of a 
lama or Tibetan priest, who subsists by writing 
and printing sacred texts and ejaculations for 
the praying-mills of the villagers. Those 
singular instruments of superstition consist of 
drums or hollow cylinders, each set up hori- 
zontally on an iron axle. Inside the wheel 
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are deposited the scrolls inseribed with prayers 
or pious exclamations, and the act of devotion 
consists in making the machine revolve, and 
its contents whirl about, either by the hand, 
by wind, or by water. Chetkool is at the 
elevation of 11,480 feet above the sea. Lat. 
81® 20', long. 78® 81'. 

CHETPOLL, in the British district of 
Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route from Darapooram to Polachy, 11 
miles W. of the former. Lat. 10® 43', long. 
77® 26'. 

CHETTAPORE, in the British district of 
Ganjam^ presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route from Berhampoor to Ganjam, four 
miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 19® 22', long. 
85® 3'. 

CHETTULWANO. — A town in the Raj- 
poot state of Joudpore, distant S.W. from 
Joudpore 140 miles. Lat. 24® 53', long. 
71® 37'. 

CHErrryPOLLIAM, in the British district 
of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Coimbatoor to Dindigul, nine 
miles S.£. of the former. Lat. 10® 55', long. 
77° r. 

CHEWLEEA, in the British territoiy of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from J ubbul> 
pore to Sumbulpoor, 22 miles 8. of the former. 
Lat. 22° 50', long. 80® 10'. 

CHEYLAR, in the British province of 
Scinde, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
route from Oomerkote to Beesa, 29 miles S.E. 
of the former. Lat. 25®, long, 70®. 

CHICACOLB, in the British district of 
Ganjam, presidency of Madras, a town with a 
military cantonment on the left or north bank 
of the river Kaglaudee. The town is built in 
an irregular straggling manner, with narrow 
crooked streets, li^ioh in rainy weather are 
overflowed to a considerable depth. Popula- 
tion about 50, 000. Bistance from Vizagspatam, 
N.E., 58 miles ; Madras. N.E., 435 ; Calcutta, 
S.W., 415. Lat. 18® 18', long. 83® 58'. 

CHICHACOTTFA. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, distant S.E. from Baijeeling 
81 mUea. Lat, 26® 82', long. 89® 30'. 

CHICHEROULY, in Sirhind, a town, the 
principal place of a protected Seik state of the 
same name, on the route from Suharunpore to 
Subathoo, and 27 miles N.W. of the former 
place. It is situate in an open, level, well- 
cultivated country, and is surrounded by a 
mud wall. There is a bazaaur. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 981 miles. The pett^ state of 
Chicherouly contains an area of sixty-three 
square miles, with a populaUon of 9,387* Lat. 
80® 15', long. 77® 25'. 

CHICHERRY, in the British district of 
Palamow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Palamow to Chaiba^, 80 miles 8. 
of the former. Lat. 23® 24', long- 84® 12'. 

CHICHOLEB, in the British territory of 
2 D 


Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town 22 miles N.W. of Baitool, 
50 miles 8. of Hoshuugabad. Lat. 22® 1', 
long. 77® 40'. 

CHICKA MALLINHULLY.— A town in 
Mysore, distant N. from Chittel Droog 21 
miles. Lat. 14® 32', long. 76® 84'. 

CHICKLEE. — A petty native state in West- 
ern India, nnder the superintendence of the 
agent for the Bheel chiefs in Candeish, presi- 
dency of Bombay. The young chief was sent 
for education to the government college at 
Poona. His conduct and attention to study 
were at first commendable, but he subsequently 
became refractory and inattentive, and finally 
absconded. Chicklee, the principal place, is 
in lat. 22® 19', long. 74® 41'. 

CHICKLEE. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N.E. from 
Jaulnah 42 miles. Lat. 20° 19', long. 76® 20'. 

CHICKMOOGLOOR. — A town in Mysore, 
distant N.W. from Seriugapatam 88 miles. 
Lat. 18® 19', long. 75® 51'. 

CHICKNAIGHULLY, or CHICA NA- 
YAKANA HULLI, in the territory of My- 
sore, a town of considerable size, distant from 
Bangalore, N.W., 73 miles ; from Seringa- 
patam,N.,69. Lat. 18® 25', long. 76® 41'. 

CHICKROWLEE. — See Chioheboult. 

CHIKIGURH.— A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Bhopal, distant £. from Bhopal 
48 miles. Lat. 23® 5', long. 78® S'. 

CHIKULDIE.— A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Bhopal, distant 8. from Bhopal 
33 miles. Lat. 22® 47', long. 77® 20'. 

CHIKULWAHUL, in the Britidi district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the route from Nassick to DhooUa, 22 miles 
S.W. of the latter. Lat. 20® 35', long. 74® 36'. 

CHILACULLNERP.— A town in Mysore, 
distant N.E. from Bangalore 58 miles. Lat. 
13® 38', long. 78® 8'. 

CHILBULA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
i a village on the route by the Kutra Pass, from 
AJlahabad to Rewa, and 36 miles S.E. of the 
former city. Lat. ^® 10', long. 82® 11'. 

CHILKA. — An extensive lake dividing the 
British district of Ganjam, in the Madras 
presidency, from that of Pooree, in the presi- 
dency of Bengal. It is forty-two miles in 
i leng^ from north-east to south-west, and 
fifteen in breadth, and bounded towards the 
east and south by a narrow strip of sand, and 
on the north-west by the mountains which 
extend from the Mabanuddy to the Godavery : 
it receives the waters of one branch of the 
Mabanuddy, and communicates with the sea 
by a very narrow and deep outlet, In lat. 
19® 42', long. 85® 40'. The lake is studded 
with aevenJT islands, and its waters are salt 
and shallow. 
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CHILKALURPADU. in the Britleh die- 
trict of Guntoor, presidency of Msdrss, a town 
28 miles S.W. of Guntoor, 41 miles N. of 
Oogole. Lat. 16'’ S', long. 80'’ IS’. 

CH ILK AN A, in the British district of Sii> 
haninpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoes, 
a small ruinous town on the route from Suha- 
runpoor to Sidowra, and 10 miles N.W. of the 
former town. The surrounding country is 
level, open, and slightly cultivated ; and the 
road in this part of the route is go^. Dis- 
tant N.W. f^m Calcutta 1,000 miles. Lat. 
SO** 5', long. IT 82'. 

CHILKATJREK, in Gnxerat, a town in the 
petty native state of Saunte, in the division of 
ilewa Caunta, presidency of Bombay. Dis- 
tance from Ahmedabad, N.E., 97 miles. Lat. 
28'’ 20', long. 74" 2'. 

CHILKEEA, in the British district of Mo- 
radabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
place of considerable trade on the northern 
frontier, towards Kumaon, situate in the Dik- 
kalee Pass, or gorge by which the river Kosila 
flows to the plain. Heber describes it, at the 
time of his visit, in the beginning of December, 
as a wretched assemblage of cottages, half- 
buried in high grass ; and adds, ** The first 
appearance of the inhabitants of Chilkea was 
not prepossessing. They had the same yellow 
skins ; the same dull, yet fierce look ; the 
same ragged and scanty clothing ; the same 
swords and shields, as those in the other pat*ts 
of these inhospitable plains.” In summer the 
air is so pestilential that it is then entirely 
abandoned. Elevation above the sea 1,076 
feet. liat. 29" 21', long. 79" 10'. 

OHILKORfil, in the British district of Bba- 
gulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Bhagulpore to Calcutta, 14 miles 
S. of the former. Lat. 25", long. 86" 57'. 

CHILLAHTARA, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the town of 
Futtehpore to that of Banda^ and 22 miles 
N.W. of the latter. It is situate on the right 
bank of the Jumna, here crossed by ferry. 
Though a small place, much business is done 
here in shipping cotton, which is largely grown 
in the neighbouring districts, and conveyed 
down the river to the lower provinces. The 
river Cane empties itself into the Jumna on 
the right side, immediately above the town. 
Its water is considered unwholesome by the 
natives, who take much trouble to obtain their 
supply from the Jumna above the confluence. 
Distant N.W. from Allahabad 105 miles, 
from Calcutta 600. Lat. 25" 47', long. 80" 86'. 

CHILLAKAR, in the British district of 
Nellore, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Madras to Nellore, 21 miles S.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 14" 8', long. 79" 55'. 

CHILLERA, or CHULERA, in the Britirii 
district of Boolundshuhur, lieut-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinoeji, a village on the route from 
the cantonment of Allygliur to that of Delhi, 


and 12 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 28" 84', 
long. 77" 24'. 

CHILLIANWALLA, in the Jetch Dooab 
division of the Punjaub, a village situate five 
miles from the left hank of the river Jhelum. 
The place has acquired celebrity from a san- 
guinaij hatUe which took place there on the 
18th JanuaiT, 1649, between a British force 
under Lord Gough and the army of the Sikhs. 
On both sides the greatest determination and 
most heroic bravery were displayed ; on both 
sides the loss was frightfully severe ; and 
though the British remained in possession of 
the field, the victory was dearly purchased. 
The annals of Indian warfare do not record a 
fiercer or more arduous conflict. An obelisk 
erected here, by order of government, pre- 
serves the memory of those who fell in the 
Sutlej and Punjaub campaigns. Chillianwalla 
is 85 miles N.W. of Lahore. Lat. 82" 40', 
long. 73" 39'. 

CHILLOO CHUNGEE, in the Peshawar 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
route from Jhelum to Attock, eight miles W. 
of the town of Rawul Find. Lat 23" 40', 
long. 72" 54'. 

CHILMAREE, in the British district of 
Rungpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 86 
miles S.E. of the town of Rungpoor. It is 
situate on the right or west hank of the Brah- 
mapootra, amidst luxuriant groves and fine 
gaidens ; hut it is an ill-built place, containing 
no building of any importance. Lat. 25" 25', 
long. 89" 46'. . 

CHI MALI, in Gurwhal, a village on the 
right hank of the Bbageerettee, as the Ganges 
is called in the upper part of its course. It is 
situated in a fertile tract, cultivated principally 
for the growth of the opium-poppy. Elevation 
above the sea 2,942 feet. Lat. 30" 34', long. 
78" 23'. 

CHIMARY, in the British district of Ah- 
medahad, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the route from Deesa to Rajkote, 40 miles 
N.W. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 23" 19', long. 
72" 4'. 

CHIMMAPOODY.— A town in Hydera- 
bad, or dominloDB of the Nixam, distant E. 
from Hyderabad 116 miles. Lat. 17" 22', 
long. 80° 18'. 

CHIMOOR. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant S. from Na^^re 49 miles. 
Lat. 20" 30', long. 79" 29'. 

CHINA BUKEER — 'The namegiventoone 
of the rivers forming the delta of the Irawady : 
it falls into the Bay of Bengal in lat. 16" 19', 
long. 96" 10'. 

CHTNALGARJI, in Sirmoor, a village on 
a picturesque site, on the summit of a rock 
overhanging a feeder of the river Julal. 
Here, in 1814, an irregular force in service 
of the East-India Company was defeated by 
the Goorkhas in the war with that power. 
Lat. 80" 42', long. 77" 16'. 
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CHIN AMMAPETTA, in ilie British dis- 
triet 0 # liasiiU|Mitaiii, presideiH^ of Msdras, a 
town 2S^ mOes N. ol EUora, 60 milos W. of 
Bajahnkimdry. Lat. IT* long. 80” 67'. 

CBUNAT CHOKES, in the territory of 
Ood^ a Tillage on the ronte from Gornckpoor 
eantoninent to Lncknow, seyen miles £. of the 
latter. The road in this part of the route is 
heaey, sandy, and had. Lat. 20” OS', long. 
81” 

CHINCHU^ in the British district of 
Belgaom, presideiicy of Bombay, a town on 
the right bank of fie river Kistnah, 52 miles 
N.E. of B<dganm. lAt. 16” 84', kmg. 74” 53'. 

CHINDGOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions the Nizam, distant N.E. from 
Hyderabad 150 miles. Lat. 18” 88, long. 

80” 2r. 

CHINDWARA, in the territory of Nagporo, 
a town on the route from Sangor to the city 
of Nagpore, 82 miles S. of the former, 167 
N. of the latter. It is sitnate in the moun- 
tainons tract called Deognr, above the Ghats, 
on an elevated table-land, having an open 
space of ground free from jungle on the sum- 
mit, of about four and a half miles in circum- 
ference. In consequence of its considerable 
elevation, its riiniate is one of the most agree- 
able and salnbrioos in India ; and from this 
advantage it has many visitors in search of 
health or recreaUon. Elevation above the sea 
2,100 feet. Lat 22” 8', long. 78” 58'. 

CHXNEANB, in the Northern Punjab, on 
the southern slope of the Himalaya. It is 
ritnate on the Tsui river, which, al)oot fifty 
miles lower down, fells into the Chenaub. I 
Chineane is a place of considerable size, is 
neatly bnih, and has a palace still belon^ng to 
the deposed rajah of the town and district, 
though his possessions have been seized by 
Ghofeb Singh, the present ruler of Cashmere. 
Chineane is in lat. 83” 5', long. 75” 22'. 

CHINEEALEE.— See Chimali. 

CHINEPOOR — A town in the native state 
of Bhopal, distant S.E. from Bhopal 52 miles. 
Lat 23” 8, long. 78” 12'. 

CHINGLEPUT. — A British district within 
the limits of the presidency of Madras, named 
from its principal place. It is bounded on the 
north by the British district of Nellore ; on 
the east by the Bay of Bengal ; on the south 
by the British district of South Arcot ; and on 
the north-west and west by the British district 
of North Arcot. It lies between lat. 12” 14' 
and 14”, long. 78® 85'— 80” 25'. Locally situ- 
ate within its limits, is a small tract oontaining 
the city of Iu.adras and the portion of territory 
within its municipal juri^iction, extending 
about eight miles from north to south along 
the seashore, with an average breadth of four, 
and having an area ol thi^ square miles. 
Exriusive of this area, the district of Chiogle- 
put contains, according to official return, 
2,893 square mil^ In proportion to its area. 


the extent of seacoast is considerable, being 
about 120 miles. The only considerable river 
is the Palar, which, rising near Jungumcotta, 
in Mysore, holds its course first south-eastward, 
subsequently eastward, through the British 
districts of Salem and North Arcot, and en- 
tering this district on its western frontier, 
continues its easterly course through it for 
about sixty-three miles, to its fell into the Bay 
of Bengal, about four miles south of Sadras. 
The dimate during the dry season is charac- 
terized by great heat, the thermometer having 
been known to reach 115° in the shade. In 
the vicinity of the sea it is, however, consider- 
ably mitigated by the refreshing sea-breeze. 
The population of the district is given under 
the article Madras. Madras, Chingleput, 
Conjeveram, Sadras, Walajahabad, Pallavaram, 
and other of the principal towns, are described 
under their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. The chief routes are — 1. From 
east to west, firom Madras, through Arcot, to 
Bangalore. 2. From north-east to south-west, 
from Madras to the town of Chingleput. 
8. From north to south, from Madras to Cud- 
dalore. 4. From south to north, from Madras 
to Nellore. The district is also traversed by 
one of the lines of the Madras Railway Com- 
pany. 

CHINGLEPUT. — A large town in the 
British district of the same name, within the 
presidency of Madras. The fort of Chingleput 
is situate at the northern extremity of a valley 
upwards of a mile brood, and is bounded on 
the eastern and greater part of the northern 
faces by a tank or artificial lake, two miles 
long and one broad, from which the ditch is 
supplied with water. The fort is 400 yards in 
length from north to south, and 280 in breadth 
from east to west, and is divided into two 
parts by a rampart and ditch. The eastern 
part is considerably elevated, and forms what 
is called the inner fort. The entire western 
face, and part of the northern, are hounded 
by rice-fields, irrigated from the lake, the 
water of which is retained by an embankment 
1,000 yards in length. On the top of this 
hank runs the high road leading from Madras 
southward. The town of Chingleput consists 
of one long street, and is half a mile to the 
south-'ast of the fort, equidistant from which, 
in a different direction, is another town, or 
collection of dwellings, called Nuilam. The 
river Palar, flowing to the south-west, affords 
the means of drainage, and during the greater 
part of the year an abundant supply of water, 
but daring the dry season the latter totally 
ceases ; even the tank is nearly exhausted, and 
the decayed weeds and slime in its bed taint 
the air with offensive and pestiferous exhala- 
tions. The public buildings of the district 
are within the rampart of tlie fort, and consist 
of the court of mstice, the jail, place of arms, 
and hospital. The civil establishment com- 
prises a j udge, a ctllector, and magistrate, and 
an adequate number of officials, European and 
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native. A detachment, connisting generally 
of two companies of native infantry, stationed 
here, live in huts on high grounds about a 
quarter of a mile to the south. Notwith- 
standing the malaria caused by the tank, it is 
in general considered a remarkably healthy 
place. There is a manufacture of pottery 
here, which in 1848 attracted the attention of 
government, with a view to its improvement : 
lor the purpose of prosecuting experiments 
with this object, a grant of 2,000 rupees per 
annum for two years was made. Distance 
from Tanjoro, N., 145 miles ; Cuddalore, N., 
65 ; Bangalore, E., 1C2 ; Arcot, E., 45 ; Ma- 
dras, S.W., 36. Li.t. 12“ 41', long. 80“ 2'. 

CHINGONG, in Bundelcund, a town in 
the native state of Jhansee, 19 miles N.E. 
from Jhansee, and 60 miles S.E. from Gwalior. 
Lat. 25“ 34', long. 78“ 64'. 

CHINI, in Bussahir, a village of the district 
of Koonawur, about a mile from the right 
bank of the Sutluj. It is situate in a slight 
depression on the southern slope of a lofty 
mountain, down which numerous rills flow, 
and, watering the soil, discharge themselves 
into the Sutluj, which runs about 1,600 feet 
below the village. The intervening space is 
covered in the season with thriving crops and 
vineyards, loaded with a profusion of large 
and finely-flavoured grapes. The cattle arc 
generally a hybrid breed, between the yak 
and common kine, than which they are stronger 
and hardier, with longer and thicker hair, 
^eat boms, and large busby tails. They are 
invariably black, and less wild than the yak. 
Chini is a considerable village, connected with 
seven or eight others of less extent, and was 
the favouiite residence of Lord Dalbousie, the 
Governor-General of India, during his sojourn 
in the hills. Elevation above the sea 8,770 
feet. Lat. 31“ 81', long. 78“ 19'. 

CHINNA HURRY. — A river rising in the 
Mysore territory, in lat. 14“ 10', long. 76“ 26', 
about four miles S.W. of the town of Chittel 
Droog. It flows in a north-easterly direction 
through Mysore and the British district of 
Bellary, ana falls into the Hugry, a feeder of 
the Toongabudra, in lat. 14“ 56', long. 77“ 7'- 

CHINNA SALEM, in the British district 
of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Salem to Cuddalore, 60 miles 
E. of the former. Lat, 11“ 89', long. 78“ 56'. 

CHINNOOR, in Hydrabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town belonging to the rajah of 
Palensha, a feudal holder of an extensive 
tract on both banks of the river Godaveiy, in 
the vicinity of the confluence of Uie Pranbeeta. 
Distance from Hydrabad, N.E., 186 miles; 
Madias, N., 410. Lat. 18“ 65', long. 79“ 47'. 

CHINRAIAN DROOG.^ — A town in My- 
sore, distant N. from Bangalore 60 miles. 
Lat. 13“ 86', long. 77“ 16'. 

CHINRAIPATAM, in the territory of 
Mysore, a town situiite on the side of an 
extensive tank. It has a fort, well built of 


stone and lime, and a temple dedicated to 
Vishnu. There is here a weekly £ur, but no 
trade of moment. Distance from Seringapa- 
tarn, N.W., 38 miles. Lat. 12“ 54', long. 
76“ 2r. 

CHINSURA. — A town with a small an- 
nexed territory, on the right bank of the river 
Hooghly, formerly belonging to the Dutch, 
and a place of considerable trade. It was 
among the cessions on the oonrinent of India 
made by the king of the Netherlands in 1824, 
in exchange for the British poesesrions on the 
island of Sumatra, and is now included within 
the British district of Hooghly presidency of 
Bengal. It is described by J^nnell, a^nt 
seventy years ago, as a very neat and pretty 
larga town ; and by another authority, as re- 
quiring at the period in question three-quarters 
of an hour to walk round it. Its site is said 
to be better than that of Calcutta, and it is 
considered one of the Healthiest places in the 
; lower provinces of Bengal. The government 
has established here an extensive military 
dep6t for Europeans, with maspiifioent barracks 
and an immense hospital. Within the town 
is the government edueational establishment 
denominated the Hooghly Collie ; and in the 
vicinity is the field wl^re Colonel Forde, under 
the order of Clive, defeated the Dutch troops 
in 1769. Forde had applied to Clive for 
written authori^ to commence the attack. 
Clive was playing at cards when he received 
the note, and without quitting his wrote 
in pencil , — ** Dear Forde, %hi them immedi- 
ately, and I will send yon the order of council 
to-morrow.** Distance firom Calcutta, N., 20 
miles. Lat 22“ 53', long. 88“ 23'. 

CHINTACOONTA, in the British district 
of Cuddapab, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route firom Cumiapah to Bellaiy, 36 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 14“ 42', long. 
78“ 24'. 

CHINTALAPOODY, in the Britirii district 
of Masulipatam, presidency of Madrss. a town 
on the route ^m Ellore to Knmmummett, 
23 miles N. of the former. Lat 17“ 4', long. 
81“ 5'. 

CHINTAMUN, in the British district of 
Dinajepoor, lient-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Dinajepoor to Bog:^, 21 miles 
S.E. of the former, l^t 25“ 22', long. 88‘ 66*. 

CHINTAPILLY, in the Britiidi district of 
Gnntoor, preridemy of Madras, a town on the 
right ban& of the Kistnab, 35 miles N.W. of 
Guntoor. Lat. 16“ 48', long. 80“ 11*. 

CHINTOLI. — town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N. ^m 
; Moodgul 49 miles. Lat 13“ 42', long. 76“ 32'. 

! CHINTOMNIPETT. — ^Atown in Mysore, 
distant N.E. from Bangalore 43 miles. Lat 
18“ 23', long. 78“ 6'. 

CHIOHOK. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Ghohib Singh, 88 
miles S.W. from Sirinognr, and 28 miles N.EL 
from Jhelum. Lat. 33“ 20', long. 73“ 60'. 
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CHIPLOON, in the Britif^ district of 
RutnirgheiTy, presidency of Bombsy, a town 
on the route ftxun Kolapoor to Bombay, 108 
milea S.£. of the latter. Lat. I?'' long. 
73 ** 86 '. 

CHIPURAPILLE, in the British district 
of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the north-west coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
18 miles S.W. of Vizagapatam. lAt. 17“ 34', 
long. 83“ 10'. 

CHIRGONG, orCHtJRGAON, in Bnndel- 
cund, a small town on the route from Calpee 
to Goonah, 81 miles S.W. of the former, and 
124 N.E. of the latter. It was formerly the 
principal place of a jaghire, stated, in 1832, 
to comprise twenty -five rauare miles, and to 
contain ten villages, with a population of 
8,800 souls, and to yield a revenue of 25,000 
rupees." It was subject to a money payment 
of 7,500 rupees to the state of JbansL In 
1841, the jaghiredar became contumacious ; 
his followers committed depredations ; and on 
remonstrance, he assumed such an attitude of 
dehance, that military operations were com- 
menced against his fort of Churgaon, which he 
had the temerity to defend. In April in that 
year, the place was invested by a force amount- 
ing to about 2,000 men. The garrison as- 
sembled by the jaghiredar was conjectured by 
the British commander to have amounted to 
4,000 : native report made their numbers 
much greater. After cannonading the fort 
for two days, it was determined to attack a 
position without the wall, where the enemy 
had thrown up a stockade for the protection, 
as it subsequently appeared, of some wells. 
On the approach of the British detacbmcht, 
they were received by a vigorous discharge of 
ntatchiocks, seconded by rockets and firepota. 
Ultimately a hand-to-hand contest decided the 
fate of the stockade, which was carried, though 
not without considerable loss. Preparations 
were made for ostablishing a breaching battery 
on the cAptured position. These were nearly 
comfdeted, when it was ascertained that the 
enemy had evacuated the fort, of which the 
British forthwith took possession. The fugi- 
tive jaghiredar lost bis life in the following 
year, having, whilst marauding, fallen in with 
some British troops. His jaghire was contis- 
cated, and tninsferred to the British district 
of Jaiouu. Tl»e revenue is now e8timate<{ at 
from 40,000 rupees U> 50,000 rupees, subject 
to the annual payment to Jhanai of 7^500 
rupees. Lat. 25' 34', long. 78" 53'. 

CHIRING, in the British district of Gur- 
whal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village with small fort, formerly held by the 
Goorkas, at the southern base of a ridge of the 
Himalaya. It is situate on the right bank of 
the Pindur, a considerable feeder of the Aluk- 
nunda, 40 miles N.W. of Almorah fort, 39 E. 
of Sireenuggur. Lat. 80“ 7', long. 79“ SIS' • 

CHIRKANWAN, in the British district of 
Behar, Ueut.-gov. of Bengid, a town 23 miles 


W. of Gaymh, 19 milea N.W. of Shw vhoUy 
Lat. 24“ 4^, long. 84“ 41'. 

CIEIBKAREE, tn Btmddksoiid, a toini flie 
principal ]daoe of a onali native state of tbe 
same name, on the route from Gwalior to 
Baoda, 41 miles 8.W. of the latter. It is 
I rather Isar^, and occttpee a picttunosqiie site at 
the base ^ a loffy rodcy hill, snnnoiinted faj a 
fort acoesmble oi^y by a fright of steps cut in 
the rock, hut of wuch rise, and of so gentle an 
aodi vity, that they are practicable for eiephaata. 
The fori is, however, commanded by two 
elevations at no great distance. Below tbe 
town is a fine lake swarming with fidi. The 
raj or teorritory of Cbirkaree is estimated ia 
'‘comprise 880 sqitare nulei^ and to ooittaiii 
259 villag^ iritii a popnhtiaon of 81,900 
sonls.** j%e estimated annual lerame is 
480,830 mpees. The rajah pays to tiie 
Ea^India Ck>mpaiiy an annual trilmte of 
9,484 mpees, and maintains a Ibrce cf 800 
cavalry, thirty artilleiy, and 1,000 infruitiy. 
The Peishwa having W the treaty of Pssmin^ 
in 1803, ceded to the &uit-India Company his 
sovereign chums ovwr a portion of Bimd^caiMl, 
within which Chirkaree was cempfised, the 
British government confirmed in tl^ nj 
ramajit, who then oociqpied it in ri^t of his 
descent from Chuttursal, the founder of Boon- 
dela independence. Bikramiyit died in 1831^ 
and was sucoeeded by his illegitimate grandson 
Knttun Bingh, whose claim was reco^used by 
the British anthorities. The sucoestion was 
disputed by Hewan KJbait Singh, the repre- 
sentative of a jtmior brancdi of the reigning 
family ; and bis claim appoaars to have been 
well founded. BUs |»etenaioo8 wer^ however, 
satisfiod by a grant in the first instance of 
1,000 rupees per mensem, and subsequeniljy 
in 1842, by the my of Jeitpore, whidi was then 
bestow^ on him. Tbe family is Hindoo, and 
claims Rsj poot descent. The practi^ of suttee 
has been abolished in Cbirkaree. The town of 
Cbirkaree is in lak 25® 24', loi^. 79“-49'. 

CHIRRA POONdES, in Eastern India, a 
town situate on the Cossya Hills, in lat. 25® 14*, 
long. 91“ 45'. It was formerly the site of a 
British sanatarium, which, afte doe ezperi> 
ments, proving nnsoccessfiil, was abolished in 
1834. The station has im elevation of 4,209 
feet above the level of the sea^ Its avonign 
temperature throughout the year is staled to 
be twelve degrees of Fahrenlmt below that of 
tbe plains of Bengal, wiule daring the hot 
months the diffiwence inereaaes to twenty 
degrees. Coal exists in ail parts of the hilla^ 
of superior quality and in pct^fiise abundance. 
The mines have b^n trsmteind by the govern* 
men! to lessees, who, howofor, would appear 
to have exhibit no great ammmt of outer- 
prise in the specnlation. Irpo-pm is oqnally 
abandant, and it is believed that works might 
be eetabli^ed in thoee hills for tim pianufacture 
of iron and steel cm m veiy extenifve scale, and 
under a fovouialde ocM^ination af cuoam- 
stancea. 
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CHTHTAOL, in ti>€ British district of 
MuzufTomognr, iicot. gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
▼iiioes, a town the chief place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, with a |)opulatioii of 5,111. 

ar 33^, long. 77" 3B'. 

CHmWAEKUM, in the British district of 
Sooth Arcot, presidency of Mailras, a town on 
the roote from Trichin opoSy to Arcot, 52 miles 
K. of the former. Lat. 11^ 32', long. 79“ S'. 

CHIT, in the British district of Agra, iieut.- 
go¥. ci the N.W. Provinces, a town 17 miles 
B.W. of the city of Agra. Lat. 26“ 59', long. 
7r54'. 

CHTTEA., in the British district of Bareilly, 
Beiit.-goir. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Bareilly to Seetapore, and 37 
miles 8.E. of the former. Lai. 28“ 11', long. 

80 “ r. 

CHITIALLA. — A town m Hyderabad, or 
dominioas of the Nizam, distant S.K. from 
Hyderahod SO miles. Lai 16“ 38', long. 

7r scr. 

CHTTMAPCKlR, in the British district of 
liynfMJorec, lieni-gov. of tlie N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment oif 
Aliygnrh to that of Mynpooi'ee, and 20 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lai 27“’ 24', long. 78“ 52'. 

CHITOR, in the territory of Cochin, a town 
the i^rincipol place of a subdivision of the 
coimtry of the same name, distant from the 
City of Cochin, N.E., 62 miles. Lai 10“ 43', 
loi^. 76* 48'. 

CHITRACOOTAM. — A town in the hill 
zemindarry of Jeypoor, in Orissa, a rider the 
poliiical snperintendcnce of the government of 
Madras, distant 25 miltH 8. from Jeypoor, and 
80 miliHi N.W^ from Vizianagram. l.ai 
28" i(r, long. ST 24'. 

CHITRAKOTE, or CH ATARKOT, in the 
British district of Banda, lieni-gov. of thej 
N.W^ Provinces, a town on the river Paisnni, | 
50 miles S.E, of tlie town of Banda. Though j 
latterly iscarcely noticed by any writer, it isi 
ddesoibed by Tieffeathjder, between seventy 
and eighty years ago, as the resort of all India, 
being the residence of Runa and bis wife Sita, 
alter they had left Ayodha. It is crowded 
with temples and shrines of Rama and his 
brother Ijakshmana, The clear river Paiaoni 
here expands into a small shallow ladle, in- 
doeed by a border of masonry, having nome- 
roos ghats or lights of stairs, to give votaries 
accew to the water, ablation in which is deemed 
to absolve from o:0extcea Lat. 25® 12', long- 
SO^lT. 

CHITRIY A. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, distant E. from Kbatmandoo 101 
mile*. Lat. 27“ 32', long. 86“ 56'. 

CHITTA, in the Bi iticih district of Jaunsar, 
]ieT3t.-gov. of the N.’W. Provinces, a village in 
the hilly tract on the right of the Jumna, 
and iimx miles west of tiiat river. Skinner 
dcwriljes it as situate m a most delightful 
toiuitry, and havirfg to tlic north a subliitio 


view of the Himalaya. Chitta is in lat. 30“ 37', 
long. 78“ Sf. 

CHITTAGONG. — One of the districts 
within the preeidency of Bengal, bounded on 
the north by independent Tipperah ; on the 
east by the Youmadoong range of mountains, 
separating it from Burmah ; on the south by 
Arracan ; and on the west by the Bay of 
BengaL It extends from lat. 20“ 45' to 
23“ 25', and from long. 91“ 32' to 93“ ; its 
length from north to sonth is 185 miles, and its 
extreme breadth 100 ; containing an area (irre- 
spective of the elevated and woody tract on 
the eastern frontier, inhabited only by hill 
tribes) of 2,717 sqiiM miles. The monn- 
I tainous tract is a portion of the great chain 
which, running from Assam southwards, ex- 
tends to Cape Negrais, and attains in the Blue 
Mountain, on the frontier of Chittagong, an 
elevation of upwards of 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Its inhabitants are wild 
tribes, who have never submitted to any govern- 
ment, It sends forth several rivers, the most 
important of which is the Kurrumfoolee, which, 
taking a westerly direction, passes the town of 
Chittagong, or Islamabad, and discharges 
itself into the Bay of Bengal. Ek^phants 
abound in the forests of Chittagong, and large 
numbers are annoally caught for the use of 
government. The mode of catching them con- 
sists in surrounding a herd of these animals by 
I a numerous body of hunters, and a barricade 
of trees being formed, with tiie addition of a 
trench, a numlM^r of tame elej>hantH are sent 
into the tindosare, which is called a koddah, 
and the wild elephants are secured by rop^n 
attached to the tame ones. Of agricultural 
pmsiucts nck‘ is the staple article ; th(i other 
crops are sugar-cane, hemp, oats, iolxicco, 
mustard, and betel -nut. The population of 
i the district is given under the article Bengai*. 

! Towania the chwe of the seventeenth century, 
this district was wrested from the rajah of Arra 
can by Aumngzel>e and added to the imperial 
dominiona. It was ceded to the East-lodia 
CompaDy by the nab^>b of Bengal in 1760, and 
confirmed to them by tiie grant of Shah Alum, 
em|>eror of Delhi, in 1765. Previous to the 
Burmese war of 1824, its cession was desiianded 
by the king of A va, on the ground of its being 
an ancient dependency of Arracan, then a {H)r- 
tion of the Burmese dominions, 

CHITTA(X)NG, or ISLAMABAD —Tlie 
principal place of the British district of the 
same name, situate on the river of the same 
name, about seven miles from its im)uth. It 
was formerly a place of considerable trade, 
and noted tor its shipbuilding estabiishments. 
This, however, is no longer the c.ase. Rice, 
the great article o» export, is now sought in 
the ports oi Arracan, where it is ohUined at a 
cheaper rate ; and large vessels have ceased to 
be built in its marine-yard, Mouhnein having 
supplanted it in that respect. A succeRMon *>f 
small r</Uiid hills, planted with (roftec, pepper 
vines, and baTalx> 0 'B, and surtnounf^jd by the 
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villas of the English residents, give to the sur- 
rounding country an interesting and romantic 
appearance. The climate is not considered 
healthy. Owing to the great extent of un- 
cleared land, and the influence of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, continual fogs prevail 
during the rainy and the winter season, engen- 
dering ague and asthma ; but during the hot 
months the air is cooler than thiit of Calcutta. 
Lat. 22® 20', long. 91‘’ 54'. 

CHITTAIR. — A river rising within the 
presidency of Madras, in lat. 14'', long. 78® 45', 
and flowing in a north-easterly direction for 
seventy-five miles, through the British district 
of Cuddapah, falls into the Pennar in lat. 
14" 26', long. ir 13'. 

CJJl'TTAPKT, in the British district of 
South Arcot, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route from Arcot to Cuddalore, 30 miles 
S. of the former. Lat. 12® 30', long. 70^ 25'. 

CHITT avail, in the British district of 
Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, a town situ- 
ate 40 miles S.E. from Cuddapah, 46 miles 
S.W. of Nellore. Lat. 14® 10', long. 79' 24'. 

CHI'TTLEnROOG . — a town with a fort, 
on the summit of one of a circular range of 
hills inclosing a hasin or plain ten miles in 
length and four in breadth. The range is 
covertid with small stunted trees and jungle. 
Chittledroog was formerly a phw'e of some 
strength, having made an obstinate, though 
ineffectual resistance, to the power of Hyder 
Ali, by whom it was taken in 1770. The 
town, whiclj is situate in the plain, at the foot 
of the rock on which the fort is built, is of 
considerable size, and eo strongly fortified by 
Jlyder AU as to be impregnable t<» native! 
attack. The fort was used by as a state 

prison, in wliich, among many other captives, 
native and Briti.sh, General Matthew's was 
iucarcerated, A mutiny took place in 1809 
annmg the I'oitisli troops stationed in this 
place. Seizing the public trea.sure, they de- 
serted the jw>st intrusted to their care, and 
inaiched in the direction of Seringapatam, to 
join the dlsatfeoted garrison of that pdace, but 
were Interocjited and completely routed by a 
detachment under Colonel Gibbs. Chittie- 
droog is the principal place of a division of the 
sanje name. Distant from Seriuga^mtam, N., 
128 miles; Bangalore, N.W., 120; Bellary, 
H., 70 ; Mangal(>re, N.E., 141 ; Madras, 
N.W., 275. Lat. 14® 14', long. 76" 27'. 

CH11TOO.R, in the British district of Arcot 
(northern division), presidency of Madinas, a 
town with a fort, situate on the south side of 
the river Puni, a feeder of the Palar. The 
river during the monsoon rains is four hundred 
yards in wddth, and then several tanks are 
replenished from it ; but in ihe dry season the 
stream shrinks to a small rivulet. Elevation 
above the sea 1,100 feet. Distance fv»)nj 
Bangalore, E., 104 miles ; Vellore, N., 20 ; 
Arcot, N.W., 28; Cuddalore, N.W., 112; 
Madras, W., 80. Lat. 13® 12', long. 79 9'. 


CHITTOR, or CHITTORGURH, ia Baj- 
poo tana, irk territory of Ofsleypoor or Mewar, 
an ancient town with fortress, formerly of 
great imfkortanoe, but now much decayed. 
The site is conspicuous from a considerable 
distance, by the high rock on which the 
fortress stands, and which, from its scarpe<l 
sides and the buildings scattered along its 
crest, sufficiently denotes its nature. The town 
is situate on the river Biruch, or Beris, here 
traversed by a fine bridge of nine arches, that 
in the middle being semicircular, having four 
Gothic arches at each side. Within the in- 
closure of the fortress are several antique 
buildings ; one of which, called Nolakha Bin- 
dar, is a small inner cita<iel, with massy and 
lofty' walls and towers ; another, a palace of 
the rana, is a plain building, but spacious, and 
in good taste, its nrenated battlements having 
a fine effect. 'There are also two vast temples, 
dedicated to Krishna. Near those temples 
are two tanks or reservoirs, eiu^h one hunared 
and twenty -five feet long, fifty wide, and fifty 
deep, constructed of large blocks of stone. On 
the crest of the hill is a large temple, dedi- 
cated to the destroying pow'^rs, having t!ie 
trident of Siva erected before the entrance. 
The style of architecture is good and the 
masonry excellent. The most remarkahte 
building is the Kheenit Khurab, or Pillar of 
Victory, erected in 1439, to commemorate a 
victory gained over the combined armies 
Malwa and Guzerat by Rana Khumbo, who 
reigned in Mew'ar from 1418 to 1468. It 
stands on a teri-ace forty -two feet square ; is 
one hundred and twenty- two feet in height, 
and each of the four faces is, at the base, 
thirty-five feet in length. There are nine 
stories, and on the summit a cupola. The 
whole is one iikass of the most elaborate sculp- 
ture, executed in white marble, and repre- 
senting various subjects of Hindoo mythology. 
A Ikout the centre of the hill-top is a curious 
Jain pillar, built in 896. Acconling to native 
reiwt, there are eighty-four cisterns within 
the fortress ; but when Heber visited the 
place, in an unusually dry season, but twelve 
retained water. One of those ia fed by a 
perennial spring. At the south-v^t .te m ex- 
tremity of the hill on which the fort is built, 
but quite detached from it, is a small hill 
which would completely cover an attacking 
force on that side from the fire of the garrison ; 
and ill this jiart the hill is easiest of access. 
Chittoor was taken in 1303, by Alauddio, the 
monarch of Delhi, who, however, gute 
wcp-iently granted it to the nephew of the 
foniur ruler, on condition of his payment of 
tribute. an<l furnishing an armed contingent of 
5,000 horse and 10,000 foot. Bahadur Shah, 
king <d Guzei-at, took it in 1533, hut was soon 
after ex pell wl by Humaon, padshah of Delhi, 
who reinstated the Rajfioot prince. It was 
taken by .storm by Akbar in 1667 ; the Raj- 
poots, when they considered their ciroum 
stiuets desperate, slaughtering their wivts and 
ohiidren, and rushing on the enemy, were 
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almost to a man cut off. It appears to have | 
been subsequently recovered by the chief of 
Mewar ; but about 1676 surrendered to the 
forces of Aurungzebe. It reverted to the Raj- 
poots on the disiuembennent of the empire of 
I)elhi, in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Distance direct from Neemuch, 
N.W., 30 miles ; Nusseerabad, S., 100 ; Agra, 
8.W., 270 ; Mhow, N.W., 175. Lat. 24“ 62', 
lung. 74“ 41'. 

CHITTRA, in the British district of Ram- 
gurh, lieut. gov. of Bengal, a town in a wild 
and hilly tract, overrun with forest and jungle. 
Chittra is distant from Hazareebagh, N.W., 
82 miles ; from Calcutta, N.W., by Hazaroe- 
bagh, 250. Lat. 24“ 18', long. 84“ 57 ', 

CHITTRAVXJTTY. — A river rising in the 
eastern division of Mysore, in lat. 13“ 35', 
long. 77*" 64'. It flows first in a southerly 
direction for twenty-two miles through Mysore, 
and fifty through the British district of Bellary ; 
then turning north-east, it continues its course 
for fifty miles through the districts of Bellary 
and Cuddapab, and falls into the Bennar in 
lat. 14“ 47', long. 78“ 45'. 

CHITTUNG, in Sirhind, a small river or 
torrent, which passes ofi* from the Sursooty 
about lat. 30“ 15', long. 77" 15', and takes a 
south-west direction. It is important in an 
agricultural point of view, as a few miles west 
of Suffedun, and in lat. 29“ 23', long. 76“ 32', 
it is joined b v the celebrated canal of Ferozshah, 
the water of which it conveys westward to 
Hissar, and thence proceeds in the same direc- 
tion, “winding among the sandhills of Bhi- 
kanir, or, more properly speaking, along the 
northern boundary of the sandy desert,” until 
it is lost in the plains of Bhuttiana, about 
th.rty-seven miles west of Hissar ; its total 
length of course being al)out 150 miles, 

CHITTUR. -See Chitor. 

CHOBALINGAPOORAM, in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Mjwlras, a 
town situate 29 miles S. of Madura, 51 miles 
W. of Ramnad. Lat. 9“ 30', long. 78“ 9'. 

CHOBANA, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 30 miles 
S.E. of Leia, 43 miles N of the town of Mool- 
tan. Lat. 30“ 45', long. 71“ 30'. 

CHOBEE-KE-SERAI, in the British dis 
trict of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town on the route from 
Allahabad to the town of Fv LWjhpoor, and 26 
miles S.E. of the latter. It has a bazaar, and 
water from wells. The coiritry is level and 
cultivated. Lat. 25“ 50', long. 81“ 10'. 

CUOBIPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Futtehgnrh, and 16 miles 
N.W. of the former. There is a bazaar. Lat. 
26“ 37', long. 80“ 16'. 

CHOCHUKPOOR, in the British district of 
Ghazeepocr, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 


a village on the left hank of the Ganges, 26 
miles H.W. of Ghazeepoor cantonment by 
water, 10 by land ; 625 N.W. of Calcntia by 
water. Lat. 25“ 30', long. 83“ 23'. 

CHODHON, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from the town of 
Joudpore to that of Ajmeer, and 27 miles E. 
of the former. It contains 150 houses. Lat. 
26“ 19', long. 73“ 33'. 

CHOGDA.— A town in the Bntish district 
of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal ; it is situate 
on the left bank of the Hcogly river, 87 miles 
N. from Calcutta. This place was formerly 
celebrated for human sacrifices by drowning ; 
it is still a famous place for burning the dead, 
and corpses are conveyed to it for that purpose 
from great distances. Lat. 23“ 5', long. SS"' 30'. 

CHOHAGAON. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, distant S.W. from Kliatmandoo 
20 miles. Lat. 27" 34', long. 85“ 1'. 

CHOILNA. — A town in the ]>cninHula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, distant S. from 
Rajkofce 90 miles. l>ab. 21" 2 . long. 70“ 40'. 

CHOKA, in the British territory of Saugor 
and Nerhiidda, lieut. -gov, of the N.VV. Pro- 
vinces, a town 20 miles S,W, from Saugor, 45 
miles N.E. of Bhiis.a. Lat, 23“ 40', long. 
78 31'. 

CHOKIUTN, in the British district of 
Kumaou, lieut.-gov. of the IS.W, Ihovinees, .a 
town eight miles S.E. of Alrnora, 62 miles N. 
of Pilleebhe**t. liat. 29“ 30', long. 79 ’ 49'. 

CH<.)LA WARUM, in tluj British district of 
MaMulipabam. presidency oi‘ Madras, a town on 
the left bank of the ri\er 20 miles 

S.W. of Ma^ulipatam. Lat io' 59’. long. 

CHOTJJH, in the lint;sh distri.-i of 
lundwhuhnr, lieut -gov uf the .W. i ro\irK:. 
a village on the route from Attyghur canton 
ment to th.'vt of Delhi, and 37 miles N.W. of 
the former. Lai. 28' 20', long. 77' 50'. 

CnOMOOA, in the IVitish «ti«trii‘l of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. ihovim-cR. a villagm on 
tlie route from the city of Agra to th.it of 
Muttra,, and 15 miles N-W. of Die former. 
Lat. 27 ' 15', long. 77“ 5-1'. 

CH0N1)A, in the toiTitory of Gwalior, a 
small town or village 18 imles N.Wh of the 
fort of Gwalior. This place and Mahanijpoor 
were the two keys of the, position of the Mali- 
ratta army in its engagement with the British 
under Sir Hugh Gough, on 29th of De<;einber, 
1843, The Mahrattas, who probably musUjred 
about 15,(H)() men, with a numerous and wcU- 
appoirite<l artillery, were attach ed by the 
British, little inferior in number, and being 
driven fr<ui> all ]>oints of their position, fled to 
the fort of (iwalior, having lost fifty-six guns 
and all their ammunition- waggons. The British 
loss was DM) killed, 684 wounded, and seven 
missing. I^at. 26“ 27', long. 78“. 

CHONGBA PASS, in Bussabir, near the 
north-eastern boundary of the district of 
Koonawur, is over a ridge rising on its eastern 
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Bide with a gentle acclivity ; and on its western, 
sloping down to the left bank of the Lee, or 
river of Spiti. The river there is from 120 to 
130 feet broad, but in one place narrows to 
ninety-two feet, and is at that point crossed 
by a sango or rude wooden bridge. Elevation 
above the sea 11,900 feet, Lat. 32'", long. 78''37'. | 
CHOOHURPOOR, in the British district of j 
Allyghur, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a| 
village on the route from the cantonment of i 
Allyghur to that of Delhi, and 11 miles N.W. | 
of the former. Lat. 28°, long. 78 ' 3'. j 

CHOOKANEEPARA, in the British dis- 
trict of Camroop, in Assam, a town 34 miles 
S.K. of (loalpara, 45 miles S.W. of Gowhatty. 
Lat. 25" 52', long. 91° 5'. 

CHOOLERA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 28 miles S.W. of the latter. It 
is situate in a well -watered, fertile, level, and 
well -cultivated country. Lat. 28° 13', long. 
79" 10'. 

CHOOMBT. — A town in a slip of territory 
belonging to Thibet, lying between the norMi- 
western boundary of Bhotan and the eastern 
boundary of Sikhim, distant N.E. from Dar- 
jeeling 63 miles. Lat. 27" 30', long. 89°. 

CJIOONAPANEE, in the British district of 
Kuinaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village and small military station on the route 
from Birm Deo guard-house to Chumpawut, 
and four miles N.W. of the former. Elevation 
above the sea 1,500 feet. Lat. 29° 8', long. 
80° 9'. 

CIIOONGA. — A village in Bahawulpore, 
on the route from Subzulcote to Shikarpoor, 
and Ot) miles S.W. of the former place. It is 
situate on the cast bank of a deep and extensive 
diind^ or pool of water, replenished by the in- 
undations of the Indus. Choonga, by the 
draft treaty of November, 1842, was to have 
been transferred to Bahawulpor6. Subse- 
quently, the limits of the cession were alP 'ed, 
and the vdlage was not included within them. 
Lat. 27° 48', long. G9° 4'. 

CTIOONHUEUH.—See Chooi^ba. 


CHOORCHIN, in the British district of 
Kuinaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
halting-place on the route, by the Unta Dhura 
Pass, from Alraorah fort to Hiundes, or South- 
western Tibet, 156 miles N.E. of Almorah. 
The Chinese frontier is marked by a low wall, 
about a mile north of this place. Elevation of 
encampment about 15,000 feet. Lat. 80° 35', 
long. 80" 17'. 

CHOOREEA, in the British district of 
Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
three miles from the right bank of the river 
Damrnoodah, 23 miles N.E. of Lohadugga. 
Tjat. 23° 31', long. 85° 7'. 


ClIOORHA, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of tlie N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 


to Seetapoor, and 18 milea E. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 18', long. 79° 45'. 

CHOORHUT. — A town in the native stioe 
of Rewah or Baghelcund, distant E. fr- Mi 
Rewah 23 miles. Lat. 24° 24', long. 81° 45 . 

CHOOROO, a town in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, on the eastern frontier towards 
Shckliawuttee, lies on the route from Kaiiound 
to the town of Beekaneer, and 105 miles K. 
of the latter. It is situate on the eastern 
border of the desert, in a tract of extreme 
desolation. Eiphinstone, who visited it in 
1808, thus describes its state at that time : — 
** It is near a mile and a half round, without 
counting its large but mean suburljs ; and 
though situate among naked sandhills, it h.^s a 
very handsome appearance. The houses are 
all terraced, and both they and the walls of tlie 
town are built of a kind of limestone of so pure 
a white that it give3 an air of great neatness 
to everything composed of it. It is, however, 
soft, and crumbles into a white powder, mixed 
here and there with shells. It is found in 
large beds in mai^ parts of the desert. The 
chief of Chooroo is a dependant, rather than a 
subject, of the rajah of Beekaneer.” Chooroo 
was formerly a flourishing place, but at the 
time of the British mission to Beekaneer in 
1835, Boileau found that its commerce ha<i 
been lost, from causes which he does not dis- 
tinctly specify. Its raerchanis had removed, 
its bazaars had become desolate, and its fortifi- 
cations had fallen to ruin. Lat. 28° 14', long. 
76° 1'. 

CHOPALLA, in the Peshawur division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the route from 
Jhelum to Pind Dadun Khan, eight miles 
S.W. of the town of Jhelum. Lat. 32° 57', 
long. 73° 80'. 

CHOPRA, in the British district of Canvieish, 
presidency of Bombay, a town about eight 
miles from the right bank of the river Taptee, 
51 miles N.E. of Dhoolia. Lat, 21° 14', long. 
76° 27'. 

CHOPRAKOT, in the British district of 
Gurwhal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town 30 miles S. E. from Sireenuggur, 39 miles 
N.W. of Almora, I^t. 29° 69', long. 79° 14'. 

CHOPRA TUCKEA, in the British district 
of Paneeput, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Delhi to 
Kurnoul, and 27 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
29° 19', long. 77° 3'. 

CHORE, in the British province of Scinde, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the route 
from Hyderabad to J essulmeer, 90 miles E. of 
the former, Lat. 25° 30', long. 69° 55'. 

CHORLA, a small river of Scinde, rises in 
the Keertar range of mountains, about Jat. 
26° 55', long. 67° 50'. It has a course generally 
northerly of about thirty-five miles, and is lost 
in the arid tract west of Sehwan, in lat. 26° 20', 
long. 67° 45'. In the upper part of its course 
it is called the Mulleeree, lower down, the 
Joorunb, and finally, the Chorla. It is dry 
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for the greater part of the year, but water 
may be always obtained by digging in the bed. 

CHORWATJlt, in the peninsula bf Katty- 
•war, province of Guzerat, a town lying on the 
south* west coast, where the small river Vriddi 
falls into the Arabian Sea. It ia stated to 
contain 1,500 bouses, but bir from being fully 
inhabited. Distance from Abmedabad, S.W., 
210 miles; Barotla, S.W., 215. Lat. 2r 2', 
long. 70'^ 16'. 

CHOTA BITOW ANEE, in ilie British di...: 
trict of Huiriana, lieut.-gov. of the jN. 
Provinces, a village on the route fVom Ilajisee ! 
to Neemuch, and 11 miles S. of the foriaer. 
Lat. 28“ 56', long. 76“ 7'. i 

CHOTA BULLKAH, in the Bntish district 
of Mongheer, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Mongheer to Chopra, 10 ruib‘> 
.N.W, of the former. Lat. 25“ 24\ long. 

86 “ n. 

CHOTA DEKOTE, in the Mocdtan division 
of the Pun jab, a town situated 10 milts from 
the west or right l)ank of the river Indus, 18 
oiiles S. of tlie town of Dera Gbazee Khan. 

I At 29“ 52^ long. 70“ 49'. 

CHOTA KALLEE SIND.- -The name of 
one of the j>riucipal feeders of the Chiiiubul. 
It rises in lat. 22' 50', long. 76 <5', iti the 

territory of Do was, and, flowing iu a soutb- 
i^vesterly direction for 104 miles through the 
territories of Dewaa, Gwalior, Holkjtr’s terri- 
tory, and Jbalawur, fails into the Chiimbul on 
the right srie, in lat, 23“ 69', long 75 ' 33‘. 

CHOTA NAGPOHE, or NAGPORE THE 
LE8S. — A British district of Bengal, under 
the control and management of an officer 
designated the T’olitical Agent for the South- 
west Frontier and Cominissioiier of Chota 
Nagpore, to whose jurisdict ion it vvjis trans 
fen*^ in 1833, having previou.dy been part of 
the zillah of Hamgurh. It is bounded on the 
north by the British districts iVlamow and 
Ramgurh ; on the east by the Brii.ish districts 
Pachete and Singhboom ; on the south by the 
British district of Singhbooiii and the native 
states of Bonei, Gangpoor, and Ju.Hhpoor ; on 
the west by th« native states fif Gdeipore and 
Sirgooja ; and be.^ between lat, 22“ 28' — 23'" 40', 
long. 83“ 54'- 85“ 56', The area is 5,308 
square miles. The country is but very im- 
perfectly known, ami trustworthy notices re- 
specting it are scanty. It is represented as 
for the most part being a table laud, with an 
elevation of about 3,000 feet above the sea ; 
but the aurfaco undulates. The north-eastern 
part of the district is drained by numerous | 
tributaries of the Soobun lieeka, flowing to 
the south-east, and foiling into the Bay of 
Bengal : the south and west parts are drained 
by the Coel and other tributaries of the By- 
turnee, holding a course nearly south. Much 
of this district, especially the hilly part, is 
overrun by jungle and forests, abounding in 
fine timber, among which the sal (Shorea 


robuRta) and teak are iho best. Tlicre are, 
besides, the- sissoo, various descriptiouB of 
palm, ebony, and many others,, An experi- 
mental CO ffeb- plantation was fomiod in this 
district by the British government in 1844, hut 
was subsequently disposed of to a native 
planter, 

'i’he ermntaie is little modified by the great 
gcTicral elevation of the surface. The nmge of 
jthc tbermometer in the plains '‘may be sai<l to 
jbe from 72' to 88“ in the twenty-four hours 
'■'f-n-; ^ the rainy season; from 78“ to 98“ in 
lii-- -.it He;}-K<in : and from 66“ to 32“ in ilie 
eoM ioasun ai- which last tune, in January, 
the iherinometer has been known to fall to 
28'. Coal 10 found in many situation;-', in 
Chota. Nagpore. but the veins are said to be 
u.-hciv ;>t in Uiiekness. It is eonieclinvd that 
i-.o; , 'oetior worth the cost of ■’A<»rkiiu^ might 
'be oiscoverect ; init the remotenosB of good 
markets and liie want of good roads would for 
ponv.’ time p'»*eclude any extensive or certain 
dtinand for the commodity. Iron proha]>ly 
exisl •. nut the dislnet 8ioes not ayijiear to be 
rieb n mineral production, s. The population 
m g>ven under die article NKNGAb. Idie 
rniii^'ire head tioaYters at Uorunda, where 
is i'.T..,T too piincipai h-Te*.; of ihe Hamgnrh 
hgoS oiiantrvm 'i four gnus, together with iw'i 
C O., ,riuH ^d looai hoise. 'i’lto prbtei pai ’'oob'S 
ore - i. Frmu noriii to souji, ii.'in lia'/.aite- 
ba;,','.. tiinvt..,h Kishenpuit.. and l,*orun«ia., to 
Numbolpurc, 2. Irorn north -eJiSl ti* soutli- 
•vve.e.. fic.iu rbv''nTcebagh, f.iirougb Lohanicyoou 
to ; I , t ■ city o \ N ai/po t e. 
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('1 * ' .bl’A mT I »K POO R. — Pee Oodei'Ook. 

ThOdT. ^MtAMPAD, in the British dis- 
trict of tb.eklapah, firesideney of Madras, a 
town <’H the roub/, from Giulda|.>ah to Madra.s, 
41 (tnles S. E. of tiie former. Lat. 14“ 3', long. 
7U ' 2o'. 

f'lH’frA PER YE, in the territory (d 
Gvvaiior, a vidage on the route from Agrc to 
Gwalior fort, 40 miles S. of firmer, 31 N.W. 
(.'f latter. It. is a sTnall ])laee, ill sufiplied with 
water from one -vidl, and has a mud fort at the 
head of deep ravines, extending north to tin* 
channel of the Cimmbul. Lat. 26“ 37', long. 
77“ .57'- - 

rifOTEE, in the Mooltan division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 38 miles 8.W. of 
Dcra Gbazec Khan, 65 miles N. of the town 
of Mithun Kote. Lat. 29'^ 52', long. 70“ 19', 
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CHOTEYLA, in the peninauL. of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town near the northern 
frontier. It is situate close to a mountaia of 
considerable elevation, denominated from the 
town, and is the principjd place of a subdivi- 
sion having a population of 1,840 iMjraons, and 
paying a tribute of 252 nn>ees to the British 
government. Distant from Ahmetlabad, S.W., 
100 miles. Lat. 22" 24', long. 7V 11'. 

CITOTUN. — A town in the liajpoot state of 
Joudpore, distant S.W. from Joudpore 141 
miles. Lat. 25° 31', long. 71" B'. 

CHOUBEPOOIl, in the British district of 
Benares, lieu t. -gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Benares 
XAi (iiiazeepoor, 12 miles N. of the former, 
34 S.W. of the latter. Lat. 25° 28', long. 
83° 5'. 

CHOU CHUCK, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of t)ie river Itavee, 60 miles S.W. of the town 
of Lahore. 31°, long. 73° 28'. 

CHOUDANS, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
Hrnall Bhoti mahal} or subdivision lying be- 
tween the rivers K alee ( Eastern) and Dhoulee, 
and extending upwards from the bifurcation at 
their confluence. It is about twelve miles in 
length from north to south, and eight in 
breadth, and lies between lat- 29° 5T — 30° S', 
"long. 80° 87 — 80° 47' ; containing probably 
between (iighty and ninety square miles of area, 
all consisting of lofty and stetip mountiuns or 
rugged ravines, as it is situate among the 
suiniuits of the main chain of the Himalaya. 

Cl 1 0 U DHA. — See Chochon. 

CHOUDWAN, in the I>araaan division of 
the I’unjab, a town situated 49 miles S.W. of 
Dera Ismael Khan, 66 miles N.W. of the town 
of Lei a. Lat. 31° 26', long. 70° 14'. 

CHOUGUL. — A town in the native state of 
Oasiiinere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 34 
miles N .W. from Sirinagur, and 1 11 miles N.E. 
from Jhclum. Lat. 34° 23', long. 74° 31'. 

CHOUL. — See Chowuu 

CHOUMOOH, in the Kajpoot state of Jey- 
poor, a town 1 8 miles N. of the city of Jeypore, 
the principal place of a zemindarry or fief 
estimated to yield an annnal revenue of 3 1 5,000 
rupees. Lat. 27° 12', long. 75* 50'. 

CHOUNTERA, in the Peshawr division of 
the Puiq'ab, a town situated 26 miles N.W. of 
Kala Bagh, 70 miles S.W. of the town of 
Peshawur, Lat. 33° 4', long, "^l" 10'. 

CHOUPUKHEEA, in the British district 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village with a temple and a small military 
station, five miles E. of Petoragurh car^ton- 
ment. Lat. 29° 35', long. 80° 20'. 

Cl 10 UK, a remarkable peak on the northern 
boundary of Sirrnoor, is the most elevated sum- 
mit among the mounbiins riring over Hindos- 
tiia to the soutii of the Himalayas, with which 


range it is connected l>y a transvei'se ridge run- 
ning nearly north and tiouth a distance of 
fifty miles. The Chour forms a striking object 
as seen from the plains ol Sirhind, and affords 
a noble prospect from its summit. ** Nothing/’ 
observes Koyle, could be more magxiifscent 
tlian the view from this cuhnimiting point, 
having the plains of India indf-rrnihdy 
to the southward, aud on Iho n ,»rlh Lh<. ■iinvwy 
l^eaks of the Himalaya towering evtsn above 
this great height.” Elevation above the aea 
12,149 feet. Lat. 30° 52, long. 77" 32. 

CHOI7RAR. — A petty district of Lareegah 
Rajpoots, in the north-western part of the 
province of Gozerat. During the rains^ whe« 
the Runn fills, Chourar is almost an island. 
It lies between lat. 23° 35' and 23 5^, and 
long. 70° 52 and 71° 11' ; and is bound*^ on 
the north and south by the Runn ; on the east 
by Warye ; and on the west by Cutch. It is 
about twenty-five miles long and seveziteen 
broad. The country is flat and open. Sait is 
found in Luge quantities. The great road from 
Pal lee and Uin dostan, which is also the line of 
transit from all parts of Northern GujBerat to 
the Mandavie Bunder and the whole of Cutch, 
passes through this district. The popularion 
amounts to about 2,500. Tl»e chich* enteriain 
twenty-five soldiers for their own protectiois, 
bnt, like the neighbouring dishricl.%. look for 
support from foreign invasion to the Britisl* 
government. The revenues average about 9, (KH) 
ruj»ee« per annumu Chourar pays no trilHste 
to any govemmenL Tbe connection of t>%ourar 
with the British govemmeni first tcM>k place 
in 1819, upon the expulsion by the LatRr of 
the marauders from Guzerat. Further engage- 
ments were entered into in 1826. Xa ius inler- 
nal affairs no interference is exercized by the 
protecting power. 

CIIOURASS, in the district of Pertal^urh, 
territory of Dude, a town 13 miles W. of the 
town of l^ertabg^h, 85 S.E, of Lucknuw. 
Butter estimates the jwpulalion at 4,000, ail 
Hindoos and cultivators. LaL 25° 56, long. 
81° 47'. 

I CHO0SALLA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant S. from 
Jaulnah 80 miles. Lat. 18° 42, long. 75° 46 . 

CHOUTHKA BURWARA.- A tfmn in 
the Kajpoot state of Jeypoor, 65 miles S,E. 
frurn JTeypoor, and 22 miles S, E, from Torik. 
Lat- 26'*^ 3', long. 76 ' 19'. 

CHOWBEESA, in the IkiUsh territory of 
Saugor and Nerbadda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the leff bank of tha 
Nerbodda river, 58 miles K. of Jubbnlpors. 
Lat. 23°, long. 80° 55’. 

CHOWDHERA, in the firiiish district of 
Boolundshubur, lieut-gfjv. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the ix>ute from Allygurh 
cantonment to that of Moradabnd, and 18 miles 
N. of the former, l^afc. , long. 78" H’. 

CHOWGONG.—- A tcnvii in the British dis- 
trict of Rjijtsliayc, Ueut. of Bengal, 16 
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luiies K.E. of Natore. ImL 24** long, 

CHOWHABEE, in tlie BritiBh district of 
Alhhalmd, lieat.-^T. of tli© K.W. Provincea, 
a tIIIm on tibe lonie the Kntra Pass from 
AHahahad to Bewa, and 37 miles S.E. of the 
lamiar city. Lai. 25* O', long. 32* 1 i\ 

CHOWKAf a iribnti^ of the great river 
Glioghr% riaes in the Britiiui district of Bareillv, j 
about lat. 28* 5^, long. 80* 4'. It takes a 
•onth-eaBteriy dire^on through the diatiicts 
oi Bareilly a^ Shal^diiaiipore, and at the di>:i- 
taaoe of forty mdes from the aonroe^ and in 
laL 28* long. 80* IS*, it on the left side ii* 
joined by an olbei from the river Ghoglira. 
At the Jostance of 100 milea lower down, it, 
in lai. 27* 41', long. 81* T, receives on the 
right ride the Wool or Ool, a river of smaller 
rise. Ckaatinning a aonth-easterly course for 
about forty farther, it fnili into the 

' Ghoriira on the rig^ side, in lai. 27* O', long. 
81* icf. It is navigafcde thronghont the yeiur. 
Bnrhanan rignifres this river by the Bhakoaa, 
which he mentions falls into the Gboghra 
ahont forty miles below the oonflaence of the 
Sctiganga. 

CHOWKAAD, or CHAUGAT, in the 
Britirii district of Malabar, presidency of 
Madras, a town on an inlet of the Arabian Sea, 
ooinmnnicating with the estuary of a consider- 
able stream descending from the Western Ghats, 
llistanoe from Chattwye or Chitwa, N., three 
miles ; Criicat, 51. Lat 10* 35^ long. 
78* (T. 

CHOWKY. — A town in the territory of 
Esgporet, distant N. from Nagpore 82 miles. 
Lai. 22* 12'. long. 78* 81'. 

CHOWMHAN, in the British district of 
Muttra, Kent. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the roate from Muttra cantonment 
to Delhi, and 13 miles N.W. of tiie former. 
Lai. 2r 97, long. 77* 89'. 

CHOWNDIA, in the Bajpooi state of Joud- 
peves, a village containing tlurty houses, on the 
rcNlte from the town of Joudpore to that of 
Ajmero, and 36 miles N.W. of the latter. 
JmL W 84', long. 74* 15'. 

CHOWKBGUBH, in the British territory 
«f Sngor and Nerbudda, Uent.-gov. oi the 
H.W. Provinces, a fori among the Mahadeo 
Mssmtahw During the great Mahratta war 
in 1818, it was held a garrison for the rajah 
of Bcsar or Nagpore, and evacuated ou the 
appraadi of a British detachment, which took 
pomnsrion of it. in the same year it was ceded, 
with rile test of the Sangor and Nerbudda 
tanltorj, to the Britirii government by the 
treaty mNagpoie. In the dose of the same 
year, a party of 2,000 Goods attempted to 
retake it. The garrison oonrisied of only thirty 
men, uMBmanded by a native officer. But 
these, mamtaining a good countenance, de- 
terred the beriegm from an assault by the 
oe wst a mt fire of their gunsj, until a relief ap-l 
peared, when the enemy were repulsed witbi 


great slangier. Distant S.W. from Jubbul- 
pore 70 miles. Lat. 22* 45', long. 79*. 

CJHOWBYE. — A vown' in the terri'vory of 
Nagpore^ distant N. from Nagpore 60 miles. 
Lat. 22* S', long. 79* 16'. 

CHOWSA, or CHOUNSA, in the British 
district of Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
town on the right bank of the Ganges, at the 
confluence ot the Kurumnassa. Heber de- 
scribes it as “a laige town, with some neat 
mosques and the remains of a fort.” It, how- 
ever, appears to be at present in a ruinous 
state. Here, in 1539, the fate of the empire 
was decided in a battle between Humaion, the 
padshah of Delhi, and his Afghan rival Sheer 
Shah. Nearly the whole of the army of Hu- 
maion was driven into the river and drowned ; 
and Humaion himself was saved from the same 
&te by floating upon a water-bag, which had 
been inflated for the purpose by one of the 
fugitives. Baber mentions that he visited 
Chowsa. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 574 
miles by the river's course ; 399 by land, vld 
Sasseram and Buxar. Lat. 25* 27', long. 
83* 58'. 

CHOWUL, or CHOUL, in the British dis- 
trict of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, a town 
and seaport of the Northern Concan, 23 miles 
8. of Bombay. Lat. 18* 34', long. 72* 59'. 

CHOYAH NUDDEE. — Ariverof Sirhind, 
rising in lat. 80* 48', long. 76* 50', and, flowing 
in a south-westerly direction for twenty miles 
through the British district of Umballa, and 
seventy miles through the native territories of 
Patialah and Nabha, becomes aosorbed in 
Patialaa, about lat. 80* 4', long. 75® 50'. 

CHBYAKOT, or CHERIAKOT, in the 
British district of Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, the principal place of tlie 
pergunnah of the same name, is on the route 
from the town of Azimgurh to that of Gbazee- 
poor, 20 miles S.E. of the former, 24 N.W. of 
the latter, 45 N.E. of Benares, and in lat. 
25° 63', long. 83* 24'. 

CHUASI. — A town in the Trans-Sutlej hill 
state of Sokhet, 28 miles S.E. from Sukhet, 
and 20 miles N.E. from Simla. Lat. 31* 23', 
long. 77* 20'. 

CBHJBKAMOW, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, a large straggling town on the 
trunk road from Calcutta to Delhi, and 18 
miles 8. W. of Futtehghur. It is mentioned by 
'Tieflfenthaler under the name of Zebramju), 
and probably in the Ayeen Akbery under the 
name of Clupramow. Lat. 27* O', long. 79* 32', 

CHUCH, an extensive plain to the east of 
Attock, and, from its proximity to that place, 
sometimes <^led the Plain of Attock. Its 
extent from east to west is, according to Vigne, 
twenty miles, and from north to south about 
fifteen miles. Its centre is in lat. 33* 50', 
long. 72* 25'. 

CHUCK, in the British province of Scindc, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the left bank 
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of the TikIus, 20 n.Uee W. of Subzulcoto. Lat. 
28“ 15', long. 09“ 30'. 

CHUCKEKEEA.— A town in the British 
district ot Chittagong, llcut.-gov. of Bengal, 

49 niiloa S. of Chittagong. Lat. 21“ 42', long. 
92“ 10'. 

CHUCKURDTJPOOB.— A town in the 
British district of Singboom, on the south-west 
frontier ol Bengal, 20 miles N.W. from Chai- 
bassa, and (>9 miles S.E. from Lohadugga. 
Lat. 22“ 41', long. 85“ 28'. 

CHITCKWADEE.— A town in the British 
district of Bamgurh, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 70 
miles N.E. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 24“ 20, long. 
80“ 25'. 

CHUHKOWAL, in the Peshawar division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the route 
from Attock to Pind Dadun Khan, 00 miles 
S. of the town of Attock. Lat. 33“ 3', long. 
72“ 37'. 

CHUKA. — A town in tho native state of 
Bhotan, distant E. from Darjeeling 68 miles. 
Lat. 27“ 3', long. 89“ 23'. 

CH UKDEHA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by the Kutra J'ass from 
Allahabad to Rewa, and 37 miles S.K. of the 
fonner city. Lat. 25“ H', long. v82“ IP. 

CHUKIIERA, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province.^, 
a v'llago on the route from Calpce lo the town 
of Futtehpoor, and seven miles N.W. of the 
latter. Lat, 25“ 59', long. 80“ 43'. 

CHUKSANA, in the native .state of Biiurt- 
pore, a village on the route from Agra to the 
city of Bhurtpore, 23 mile.s W. of the h)rmer, 
HE. of the latter. Lat. 27“ IP, long. 77“ 43'. 

CHUKUN, in the British district of Poonah, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the route 
from Poonah to Narrayungaum, 20 miles N. cf 
tho former. Lat. 18“ 48', long. 73“ 51 '. 

Cli rKURPOOR, in tho British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Calpee to the can- 
tonment of Cawnpore, and 12 miles W. of the 
latter. Lat. 26 ’ 26', long. 80“ 15'. 
CHULEltA. — See Chilleha, 

CHULEYSXTR, in the British district of 
Agra, a village on the route from the city ol 
Agra to Mynpoorce, and seven miles N.E. of 
the former. Lat. 27“ 13', long. 78“ 10'. 

CHULGULLY, — A town in the native 
state of Sirgoojah. 23 miles N.E, from Sirgoo- 
jah, and 51 miles S.W. from Palaraow. Lat. : 
23“ 20', long. 83“ 23'. 

CHUMALARI. — A lofty peak in the snowy 
range of the Himalayas, having an elevation 
of 23,929 feet. Distant N.E. from Darjeeling 
80 miles. Lat. 27“ 49', long. 89“ 19'. 

CHUMARPOORA, in the British district 
of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to 


Delhi, and 42 miles W. of the former. Lat. 
28“ 27', long. 78“ 52'. 

CHUMATANG. — A town in the native 
state of Cashmere, or dominiors of Gholab 
Bingh, 205 miles S.E. from Sirinagur, and 173 
N.E. from Simla. Lat. 33“ 20', long. 78“ 27'. 

CHUMBA, in Gurwhal, a summit in tlie 
ridge stretching from Surkanda to the right 
bank of the Bhagerettee, as tlie Ganges is called 
in the upper part of its course. During the time 
the Goorkalis occupied the country, 1,000 of 
their troops held the stockade constructed 
here. Xt was a secondary station in the trigo- 
nometrical survey of the Himalaya. Elevation 
above the sea 5,567 feet. Lat. 30“ 20', long. 
78“ 28'. 

CHUMBAGURH, in the Ci«-Sutlej hill state 
of Hindoor, a fort on the steep ridge which, 
rising over the left l)ank of the Sutlej, is con- 
tinued in a south-east direction to Jtamgurh, 
and joins the Sub-Himalaya. Elevation above 
the sea 4,400 feet. Lat. 31“ 13 , long. 76“ 48'. 

1 CHUMBALLA. — A strong stockade situate 
on the Arracan river, about 1 6 miles S. of the 
town of Arracan. Tho fortification formed an 
<»bjcct of contest during the Burmese war in 
1825. Lat. 20“ 28', long. 93“ 20'. 

CHUMBELA., or CHUMBLA.—A river 
rising in the Vindhya Mountains, near the 
tov II of Dhar, and in lat. 22“ 10', long. 75“ 14'. 
U holds a northerly course of about seventy 
miles, in some degree parallel with the Chuni- 
1ml, into which it falls on the left side, in lat. 
23“ 2-1', long. 75" 28'. It is confounded by 
Ritter with tho Chumbul. 

CHUM BUB RIVER, a considerable tri- 
butary of the Jumna, rises in Malwa, in lat. 
22“ 26', long. 75“ 4. V, about eight or nine n.ile.s 
south-west of the British station of Mhow% tho 
elevation of which above the sea is 2,019 feet. 
The source i.s four miles south-east of the town 
of flasiilpoor, and two mile.s west of Burgoonda, 
and on the north side of the line of waterheads 
which determines the flow of the streams rising 
on that Bule towards the Jumna ; those rising 
on tlie south side taking their courses to the 
river Nerbudda. Tiio cluster of summits of 
the Viudhya range, amidst w liich tho Chumbul 
ri.ses, has the local appellation < >f Janajiava. M al- 
colrn considers this merely the nominal source, 
observing, “This part of the river is dry in 
tlie hot season, durmg which it owes its waters 
to other tributary streams,” Buch is probably 
the case but for a very short distance, as the 
Ghumbul, where crossed by the route from 
Mhow to Dhar, at Acliaiia Muriana Ghat, 
about fifteen miles from it.^ source, is sixty 
1 yards wide, with steep banks, small stream 
i throughout the year, and sandy bottom, ac- 
cording to Garden, who is likely to V)e correctly 
iiitormed. Flowing nortlierly, it, alter a course 
of about eighty miles, receives on the left siile 
the Chainbela, or Chumbla, a river of nearly 
equal length and si/.o with itself, and which 
holds like it a nortlurly eeujse. About ten 
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milef? below it, on the same side, the Chumbnl 
rectives the river Waugeri, flowing from the 
south-west. At the town of Tal, fifteen mileH 
lower down, the river turns to the north-west, 
and five or six miles farther, receives on the 
left aide the Moianee, a tributary of greater 
extent of course than that of the Wageri. 
Thence winding with a strongly -marked detour 
round the fortress of Nagutwara, it flows to the 
south-east for ten miles, at which distance it 
turns to the north-east, and on the right side, 
fifteen miles lower down, receives the Seepra, 
a stream like itself flowing from the Vindhya 
range, and little inferior in length of course or 
volume of water. The Chumbul, eight miles 
below the confluence of the Seepra, receives, 
also on the right side, the Chota Kallee Sind, 
80 called in contradistinction to a more consi- 
dei-able river, the Kali Sind, holding its course 
fiirther east. From the confluence of the Chota 
Sind, the Chumbul takes a north-westerly 
course, and, twenty miles farther, it receives 
on the left 8i<le the Sow, and on the same side, 
live miles farther down, the Sarde, both incon- 
siderable streams. Thence turning to the 1 
nortl) cast, it finds its way through the gorges 
of the Mokundara range to the more denressed 
tract of Harouti. Previously to entering this 
rugged tract, it is crossed at the Gujrut Ghat, , 
on the route from Neemuch to the Mokundara! 
Pass. It is there “fordable after tbe first of 
November, and during the rains there is a 
ferry-boat in attendance. Ttie banks of the 
river are steep, and its bed of rock and loose 
stones.” At the entrance into tlie elevated 
tract or irregidar jdateau of Mokundara, it is 
stated by Tod, on heai-say report, to be seventy 
yards wide, and confined between cliffs per- 
fectly perpendicular. About forty miles far- 
ther down, and two hundred and nine from 
the source of the river, which still holds a 
course either northerly or north-easterly, the 
stream expands into a lake, from the other ex- 
tremity of wliich it flows thrc>ugh a deej» and 
narrow channel in the rock. The scene is thus 
described by To<l : — “ Nothing seemed to dis- 
turb the unruffled surface of the lake until we 
ap[)roached the point of outlet, and beheld the 
deep bed which the river has excavated in tbe 
rock. 1'his is the commencement of the falls. 
Proceeding along the margin, one rapid succeeds 
another, the gulf increa.sing in width, and the 
noise becoming more terrific, until you arrive 
at a spot where the stream is split into four 
distinct channels ; and a little farther an 
isolated rock appears, high over which the 
whitened spray ascends, the sunbeams playing 
on it. Here the .separated cljannels, cjuih ter- 
minate d in a cascade, fall into an ample basin, 
and again unite their waters, boiling around 
the njasses of Idack rock, which ever and anon 
pee}>B out and contrasts with the foaming surge 
rising from tlio whirlpools (choolis) beneath.” 
The width of the stream is in one ])hvcc only 
three yards; and consequently its depth and 
velocity must bo very great, ns a few liundred 
yards lower down the width is five hundred 


yards, and when visited by Tod in the middle 
of February, during the dry season, the depth 
in the same part was forty feet. The fall is 
estimated by Tod to be “under two hundred 
feet” in the mile intervening between the lake 
and tbe isolated rock, the descent of the prin- 
cipal cascade being about sixty feet. At tbe 
city of Kotab, about fifty miles farther down 
than this remarkable scene, and two hundred 
and fifty-nine fr<W the source, the Chumbul is 
at all seasons a laj*ge deep stream, which must 
be crossed by ferry, even elephants making the 
passage by swimming ; but six miles lower 
down the stream, Hunter crossed it in the end 
of March by a ford, which is described as 
“stonv, uneven, and slippery.” Twenty-five 
miles lower down the stream, it is crossed, at 
the ford of Paranor, by the route from Agra 
to Mhow, at a point where, during |>art of the 
year, the “river is about three hundred yards 
wide, the bed of heavy sand, banks steep and 
cut into deep ravines. During the dry season, 
the stream is usually about tliirty yards wide, 
and fix)m twm to two and a half feet deep.” 
“The l>ed of the Chumbul, for some distance 
above and below the Paranor ford, i.s sandy, 
and is known to the natives by the name of 
Koosuk.” Ten miles farther down, it receives 
on the right side the Kali Sind (tlie larger 
river of that name), a considerable stream, 
flowing from the Vindhya range ; and about 
thirty-five miles farther down, on the saino 
side, the Parbati, rising also in the Vindhya, a 
few miles to the east of tlie source of the Kali 
Sind, and flowing nearly parallel to it. From 
this confluence, the course of the Chumbul, 
hitherto northerly, turns north east, and twelve 
miles farther down receives on the left side its 
greatest tributary, tbe Banas, which, rising in 
[the Aravulli range, drains or fertilizes a large 
[portion of Jiajpootana. The Chumbul, after 
tills junction, is a great river, probably in i'ew 
places fordable ; and continuing a north-easterly 
course forty-five miles farther down, it is crosyed 
by a ferry on the route trorn Nusserahad to 
Gwalior. Continuing to flow in the same 
direction about fifty-five miles further, it pa.sses 
by the city of Dholpore, situate on its north- 
western or left bank, where it is so deep as to 
be j)a.ssable by ferry only, yet fordable at Khi- 
tora, nearly four miles higher up, though there 
three quarters of a mile broad in the dry season. 
“ In the rainy sejison, wdien the channel is full, 
the prospect of such a body of runuing water, 
bounded by hills, wliich rise in a variety of 
fantastic shapes, fonns a landscape peculiarly 
interesting.” 

At Dholpore the Clmmbul is a beautiful 
clear stream, flowing gently over a bed of fine 
sand. In the close of A[)ril, 180.5, it was forded 
in this v’cinity, probably at Khetri, by the 
British anny under General Lake, marching 
from Bhurtpore to Gwalior ; and on that occa- 
sion the ajiproaches to the stream were ftmnd 
so difficult, that it was necessary to make a 
road for the ]»asHnge of the troo|»s, who amounted 
to 30,000 fighting men. About forty-five miles 
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below tl)j8 city it takes a south-easterly direc- 
tion, and forty-three juiles lower down, in the 
vicinity of Birgowah, on the route from Etawah 
to Gwalior, is crossed by ferry ; but is fordable 
for elephants and camels in December. Con- 
tinuing in a south-easterly course for thirty-five 
miles, it falls into the Jumna on the right side, 
in lat. 26° 30'. long. 79° 10'. Its total length 
of course by the windings of the stream is 570 
miles, described in a form nearly semicircular; 
the diameter being about 330 miles, from the 
source near Mbow to the mouth, forty miles 
below Etawah. Its average volume of water 
is said to be so considerable, that on its June 
tion with the Jumna the Chumbul has been 
known, when flooded, to raise the united stream 
seven or eight feet in twelve hours. Bacon, 
however, who saw the Chumbul in the end of 
December, and during the dry season, stjitcs it 
then to have but a small volume of water. It 
does not ay)pear to be used for navigation, 
which is probably incompatible with the ave- 
rage dticlivity of its bed, amountirg to nearly 
two feet and a half per mile, and still more so 
with the general rugged and rocky character 
ol its cliannel. In tlje early w’ars wagtal by 
the Mogul dynasty of Dellii for the estaldi.sh- 
inent or extension of tlieir }»ower, it seems to 
ijave been an important military frontier, aiul 
is repeatedly mentioned by Ikiber. 

CHITMKOOR, in Sirhirul, a village on tluj 
route from Ivopur to Lodiana, and seven miles 
>>.W. of the former iiince. It is situate on 
the Western brow of a high bank, formerly 
apparently the left bank of the Sutlej, wdiicii 
riow flows four miles farther north. The tract 
intervening between tlic village and the river 
is level, low, much intersected by watercourses, 
<aiii(l in consequence always moist, and covered 
vvitli luxuriant grass and jungle. Lat. 80'’ £>4', 
long. 7(L 30'. 

CHUMMOO, in the lIaj[)Oot state of Joud- 
}>ore, a village on the route from Bokhurn to 
the town of Joudporc, and 46 miles N.W. of 
the latter, ft is supplied with water from a 
well 150 feet deep. Lat. 26° 40', long. 72° 42'. 

ClI ITMMOOKEA, in the British (iistrict of 
Camroop, in Assam, a town 39 fuiles E. ot 
Goalpara, 34 mile.y S.W. of Gowhatty. Lat. 
26°, long. 91° 11'. 

CHDMORA, in the British district of 
Kumaon, licut.-gov, of tae IS.W. Provinces, a 
village near the right bank of the Ramgunga 
(Eastern), and on the route from Almorali 
cantonment to Serakot, 30 miles N.E. of the 
former. Lat. 29'" 47'; long. 80° 10'. 

CHUMPAPOOK, in the British district of 
Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a towm 21 miles 
N.E. of Bettiah. Lat. 26° 53', long. 84 ' 5i'. 

CHUMPAVVUT.--See CHAMrAWUT. 

OHUMDIL — A town ia the native state of 
Cashmeer, or territory of'Gholab Singh, 136 
miles N.E. from Simla. Lat. 32° 40', long. 
78° 35'. 

CHUNAHXTLLY.- A town in My sore. 


under the administration and control of tlic 
government of India, di.stant N. from Seringa- 
patam 50 miles. Lat. 13° 9', long. 76° 56'. 

CHUNAB, or CHITNAKGUKH, in the 
British district of Miraapoor, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W, Provinces, a town with fort, on a sand- 
stone rock, close to the right or south-eastern 
bank of the Ganges, here at all times navigable 
for craft of fifty or sixty ton.s, completely com- 
manded by the bnttcrii.'s. 'rhtM'ocky eminence 
rises abruptly from the edge of the stream to 
the height of 10-1 feet, but atbairis its greatest 
elevation about 260 yards farther south-east, 
where it is 146 feet higls. The space in(‘]osed 
by the rampart i.^’ V5() yanis in length from 
north to south, ibj greatest breadtli (about 300 
yards) being at its northern fiwc, fronting the 
Ganges: the ci remit measured round the ram- 
part is l,F50 3 ;)rds. At short intervals there 
are many tow’ers along the rampart, which is 
from ten to twenty feet high. A. great [»art 
of this incloritire is geiu'rrdly merely an 01)00 
space under gra.'-s, and a few fine trese-s, 
amongst which are die b, galows or lodges of 
the officers ; and in some interior inclosures 
arc the govcrnor’.s Ik'hsc, tlie liospiial, and the 
state pri.son, in w l.idi was cnuifined Trimbnkji 
Dainglia, an aeilve instigator and ])romatcr of 
the Mahratui coi'fedt'racy, in 1817-18, against 
ilie British power. 3n the midst of tliis in- 
closure, and on fin liighost jv.int of the rocky 
eminence, is tlie anLi(|uc Hindoo })alace, a, 
massy vaulted edifice, c<untaiuing a well fifteen 
feet in diameter, sunk to a very great depth 
in the solid rock, and always containing water, 
but of so indifferent quality that is not to be 
used except in ca.se of emej-gemy. If ere is 
also a subterranean dungeon imw used only as 
a cellar. In a small square cou rt o vci .shad owed 
by a pipal-tree, is a large rdab of black marble, 
on which, according to Hindoo belief, ^Hhe 
Almighty i.s Re.ated per.ionaHy', though in- 
visibly, for nine hours evevy day, removing 
during the other three hours to Benares and 
hence the sejpoys conclude, that the fort cannot 
be Liken except beiw' ecu the liours of six and 
nine in the infjvning. The exterior rampart is 
of no strength, as was proved in the course of 
its siege by the P»ntisli in 1764, wdien it was 
in a fewljours Ijreaehed by a slender battering- 
train. Tlie steepness of the fare of the lo'ck 
wmuld, however, make storming very liazard- 
ou.s ; and a number of large rudely-made stone 
cylinders arc stored in all ])arts of the for- 
tress, for thegarris<*n to r'’-!! down on sior’mijig 
parties. The citadel, or principal stronghold, 
is in the north-eastern part <.>f the greater 
inclosure. It meunta many cannon, and has a 
fine bomb-proof powder-magazine. Outsido 
the fortific.ations, and qji a slope to the east t)f 
them, is the native town, with houses all of 
.stone, generally two storivs high, with veran- 
das in front, let <»ut into shops. The popula- 
tion is returned at 13,058. r-diind, and lower 
down the slope, are the Euroj»;'ai. dwelluigs 
and gardens. The Engli.'di chvirch, whici) he- 
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longs to the Church Missionary Society, is 
built iu a good and solid style, and embellished 
with a Gothic steeple. There is also here a 
chapel erected at the cost of the government, 
aided by private subscriptions, for the use of 
soldiers of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 
Chunar is a principal invalid station for Eu- 
ropean troops, though the intense heat felt 
here during the sultry season seems ill calcu- 
lated to qualify it for such a purpose. The 
number of troops located here amounted in 
1849 to 280, exclusive of British oflScers. 
Outside the town is the tomb of a certain 
Kaseem Soliman, and of his son, reputed as 
saints by the Mussulmans, and whose memory 
has been honoured by one of the sovereigns of 
Delhi with a splendid mausoleum and mosque. 
*‘The buildings, and the grove in which they 
stand, are very solemn and striking ; and the 
carving of the principal gateway, and of the 
stone lattice with w’hich the garden is inclosed, 
is more like embroidery than the work of the 
chisel.” 

Chunar was a place oi importance as early 
as 1529, when it was held by a garrison of 
Baber, who then visited the place, and men- 
tions that its vicinity was infested by the ele- 
phant, tiger, and rhinoceros. It soon after 
fell into the hands of Shir Khan, the Patan 
aspirant to the sovereignty of Delhi ; as Fe- 
rishta mentions, that in 1532 he refused to 
deliver it to Humaiou, the son and successor 
of Baber. It was taken by Humaion in 1539, 
but almost immediately rotten by Shir Khan ; 
after whose death, ('^hunar, with the rest of the 
empire of Delhi, relumed under the power of 
his rival. On the dissolution of the empire of 
Delhi, subsequently to the invasion of Ahmed 
Shah Durani, in 1760, it was seized by the 
nawaub of Oude. In the course of the war 
between the nawaub and the East-India Com- 
pany, it vras besieged by the troops of the 
latter, under General Carnac, who was repulsed 
ill a night attack ; but the rampart being 
breached in the south-western quarter, the 
garrison surrendered. In 1768, the fort, with 
its territory, was formally ceded by treaty to 
the East-lndia Company, and was for some 
time the principal depOt for artillery and am- 
munition for the North-Western Provinces. 
Elevation above the sea 280 feet. Distant E. 
from Mirzapoor, by land, 21 miles ; by water, 
along the course of the Ganges, 30 ; S.W. 
from Benares 16; N.W. from Calcutta 437. 
liiit. 25' 5', long. 83'^. 

CHUN DA. — A town in the native state of 
Korea, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
21 iniios N. from Korea, and 53 miles N.W. 
from ^Sirguojah. Lat. 23^ 24', long. 82° 20'. j 

CHUNDALLEA, in the Rajpoot state of! 
Joudpore, a village on the route from Pokhum 
to the town of Joudpore, and 34 miles N.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 26° 35', long. 72° 53'. 

CHUNDA PERTABPOOR, in the terri- 
tory of Oude, a town on the route from the 
cantonment of Joiiupore to that of Sultiiiipoor, 


86 miles N.W. of the former, 20 S.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 26° 6', long. 82° 18'. 

CHUNDA TAL, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small lake which in the rainy season attains 
a length of about three miles, with a breadth 
of two ; but its dimensions somewhat contract 
in the dry season. Distant from the town of 
Goruckpore, W., 43 miles. Lat. 26° 46', 
long. 82° 38'. 

CHUND? WUL, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, a village on the route from Nusseer- 
abad to Deesa, and 61 miles S.W. of the 
former. It is of considerable size, and con- 
tains twenty shops. Lat. 26°, long. 73° 55'. 

CHUNDEEPOOR, in the British district 
of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a villa^ on the route from Cawnpore 
to the town of Futtehpoor, and five miles N.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 26° 68', long. 80° 46'. 

CHUNDEPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpore, distant N.E. from Nagpore 171 
miles. Lat. 22°, long. 81° 40'. 

CHUNDERGERRY, or CHANDRA- 
CIRI, in the British district of Malabar, pre- 
sidency of Madras, a large square fort on an 
elevated site on the south side of the Chan- 
dragiri river, the northern l)oundary of Mala* 
bar. It was built by Sivuppa Nayaka, who 
reigned in Ikeri from the year 1648 to 1670, 
and was the first rajah of that state who made 
conquests in Malabar. The Chandragiri river 
descends from the Western Ghauts, and during 
the monsoon is a great torrent, but in tlie dry 
season is shallow, but very wide, and expands 
into an extensive estuary communicating with 
a salt-water lake. Distance from Cannanore, 
N.W., 60 miles ; Mangalore, S.E., 30. Lat. 
12° 27', long. 75° 4'. 

CHUNDERGHERRY, in the British dis- 
trict of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, a 
town on the route from Chittoor to Nellore, 30 
miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 13° 36', long. 
79° 21'. 

CHUNDERGOOTYPUTNUM.—A town 
in Hyderabad, or dominions of the Nizam, 
distant »S. from Hyderabad 86 miles. Lat. 
16° 10', long. 78° 58'. 

CHUNDERPOOR.— A desolated town of 
Burgun, one of the petty states on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, situate on the left 
bank of the Mahanuddee. The place is memo- 
rable only as having been, sixty or seventy 
years since, the scene ot one oi those extraor- 
dinary tragedies which are not altogether un- 
usual in India, when the females of the esta- 
blishment of the rajah oi Sumbhulpore, to 
avoid the Mahrattas, who took and sacked the 
town, deliberately threw themselves from the 
battlements of the fort (now in ruins) into the 
river below, having •previously decked them- 
selves with their choicest jewels and ornaments. 
Since that period the town has remained de- 
serted, and tlio surrounding country, which is 
represented as extremely beautiful, and is be- 
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lieved to have formerly been in a high state of 
cultivation, has been gpreatly neglected. Lat. 
21’’ 88', long. 83“ 5'. 

CHUNDITULLA. — A town in the British 
district of Hoogly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 10 
miles N.W, of Calcutta. Lat. 22® 40', long. 
88“ 19'. 

CHUNDKA, in ihe British district of Mir- 
zapoor, lieut.-^ov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Ganges, seven 
miles higher up the stream than Chunar ; 699 
N.W. of Calcutta by the river. Lat. 25“ 7', 
long. 82“ 48'. 

CHUkDLAH, in Bundelcund, a town on 
the route from Cal pee to Adjygurh, 77 miles 
S. of the former. Davidson describes it as a 
‘‘thriving place, with a population of 3,000 
souls, and situated exactly at the base of a jet- 
black granitic rock, covered with enormous 
masses of granite blocks and a few stunted 
trees.” Radiation from the rocks causes the 
heat to be almost intolerable, even in the 
night-time. Lat. 26° 4', long. 80° 15'. 

CHUNDOUR, in the liritish district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town 14 miles N. of Goruckpoor. Lat. 
26° 54', long. 83° 25'. 

CHLNDOVVSEE, in the British district of 
Momdabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinc<!.s, 
a town on the route from Bareilly to Delhi, 
and 45 miles W. of tlie former. It is of con- 
siderable size, has a haziuir, and is surrounded 
by a low rnud wall. Population 20,921. Lat. 
28° 27', long. 78° 50'. 

CHUNDRAGHAT BERIKOT.— A town 
in the native state of Nepal, 242 miles N.W. 
from Khatinandoo, and 136 miles N. from 
Lucknow. J.,at. 28° 45', long, 81° 31'. 

CHUNDRAGOONDA.-A town in Ily-j 
derahad, or dominions of tlio Nizam, distant | 
E. from Hyderabad 144 miles. Lat. 17° 24', i 
long. 80° 40 '. i 

CHPNDRAWTTL. — A river rising in Bun- 
delciind, in lat. 2^/' 18', long. 79° 53'. It holds 
a course generally north-easterly for about 
sixty miles, and falls into the river Cane on 
the left side, in lat. 25° 46', long. 80° 29'. 

CHUNDROW'rEE, in the British district 
of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Ganges, five 
miles S. of the confluence of the Gooratee, 
648 miles N.W. of Calcutta by water ; 16 
N.E., cr lower down the stream, than the 
city of Benares. Lat. 26° 29', long. 83° 6'. 

CHUNDUNNDGGUR.— A town in the 
British district of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, 63 miles E. of Cuttack. ]Lat. 20° 34', 
long. 86° 44'. 

CHUNDUNPOOR.— A town in the terri- 
tory of Oude, distant N. from Oude 70 miles. 
Lat. 27“ 48', long. 82“ S'. 

CHUNDUNPOOR.— See Chandpoor. 
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CHUNDURGOOTY DROOG.~ A town in 
Mysore, distant N. from Bedenore 44 miles. 
Lat. 14“ 27', long. 76“ 1'. 

CHUNDWUK, in the British district of 
Jounpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a vill^e on the route from the cantonment of 
Jounpoor to that of Ghazeepoor, 23 miles S.E. 
of the former, 37 W. of the latter. Lat. 
26“ 86', long, 82° 59'. 

CHUNGRUNG, in Bussahir, a pass in the 
district of Koonawur, over a ridge dividing 
the valley of the Pejur from that of the Mul- 

E in. Elevation above the sea 9,527 feet, 

at. 81“ 38', long. 78° 25'. 

CHUNGSA KUAGO, a pass over a lofty 
ridge between Bussahir and Gurwhal, leads up 
the stream forming the most remote feeder of 
the river Buapa. The journey is one (>f great 
danger and difficulty, as it lies over the snow, 
and rain setting in during the attempt would 
[)robahly cause the destruction of the travellers. 
Some time before the visit of Gerard to this 
vicinity, in 1H21, eighteen people ])eri8hed at 
once in this ]»asK ; and since that calamity few 
travellers venturi; it. Gerard tried in vain, by 
extravagant otfers, to induce a guide to conduct 
him by this rout<;, whicli, however, seems 
Occasionally to be pursued by Kuonaw^ari free- 
booters, in their forays into Gurwhal. As 
that intrepid tiaveller, a few' days after, crossed 
the Churung Pass, having an elevation of 
17,348 fe-tl, some notion may be formed of the 
great elevation of Ghungsa Khago, which was 
at the same tinn.: di emed impracticable. In 
the great trigoimnu'trieai survey of the Hima- 
laya, a cone, having an elevation of 21,178 
feet, is laid down in lat. 31° 13', long. 78' 35' j 
and a. compaiisoii of this position wdih that 
assigned to tlm pa'^.s by approximation iu the 
Map of Koonawur by Gerard, will indicate 
that the cone in aliout two miles s<nith’.west of 
the pa.ss, and, conseejuentiy, forms a strong evi- 
dence of the vast elcvaton of the ridge in that 
part. The position is laid in Gerard in lat, 
31" 14', long. 78° 33'. 

CHUNNEK,--A b'wn in the native state 
of Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singli, 
11 miles S.W. from .larnoo. and 19 miles N.E. 
from Sealkote. Lat, 32 37', long. 74' 50 . 

CHUNSHULAPKT.- A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominionK of the Nizam, distant N.E. 
from Hyderabad 145 miles, l^at. 19° 5', long. 
79° 49'. 

CHXJPPRA, in Malwa, a town withlmaar, 
on the route from Nusaeerabwl to Saugor, 197 
miles S.E. of former, 153 N.W. of latter. Jt, 
with tho surrounding territory, w'as granted to 
Ameer Khan by Holkar, and guaranteed to 
him by the East-India Company by treaty in 
1818. (See Tonk.) It is considered to yield 
an annual revenue of 100,000 rupees. Lat, 
24“ 37', long. 7^“ 51'. 

CHUPPUGHATEE, in the British district 
of Cawnpore, Iieut,-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on tho route from Allahabad 
217 
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to Etwii, and 74 milee S.K. of the latter. It 
is situate on the Seengoor, or Kurun, here 
crossed by ford. I^at. 26'^ 10', long. 79® 59'. 

CHXJPRA . — ^Tlie principal phw'>e of the British 
district of Sanin, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
on the left bank of a channel of the Ganges, 
and on the route fi?om Dinapore to Goruckpore, 
24 miles N.W. of the fonner, and 124 S.E. of 
the latter. It contains a good many large 
handsome native houses, Tlicre is only one 
street, however, passable for wheeled vehicles ; 
and even that Ls so narrow that it is difficult 
for small conveyances, while theother thorough- 
fares are scarcely practicable for palkies or 
litters. With the. exception of the spacious 
dwellings of the Mahajans, or wealthy trades- 
men, the houses are built of mod, with tiled 
roofs. The town has little breadth, but ex- 
tends a mile along the river, “uniting with 
ii^hibgUDge on the east, wliich again joins 
Govingunge : this unitea with Oheraied and 
Doonegunge, from which place to llevelgunge, 
a distance of fourteen miles, the appearance 
from the river resembles that of a long strag- 
gling town.” It lies low, being but a very 
few feet above tlie level f>f the river, which is 
separated from the main channel by an exten- 
sive swampy island, and is navigable during 
the rains ; but from October to July is imprac- 
ticable for crjift of any kind. The civil sUition 
is outside the town, ami north of it. Chupra 
appears, from recent accounts, to l>e a populous 
place, well adapted for the comfortable residence 
of Euro|>eans, in conse^picnct; of the salubrity 
of the air, the intercourse by means of the 
river with Jlinap* re, Fatiui, Benares, and 
more remotely with Calcutta and many other 
groat towns. The population, variously re- 
ported, is, without doubt, conshlerable. Tief- 
fenthaier, about eighty years ago, de.scril)C8 
Chupra as extending ItaSf a mile along the 
Ganges ; consisting of Hlmw-roofed buildings, 
and containing French, English, and Dutcdi 
factories. Distant N.E. from ^Benares 118 
miles ; from Allaliabad, E., 180, iLat. 25® 45', 
long. 84® 48'. 

CHUPROTTLEE, in th<* British district of 
Meerut, lieut-gov. of the bi.W. ProvinccvS, a 
town the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name. The town, containing a popu- 
lation of 13,878, is situate on the left hank of 
the Jumna, in lat. 29^^ J2', long. 77® 15'. j 

CHUPROWA, in British district ofj 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from }:lartully to Seetapore, j 
and 40 miles 8.E. of the former. It is situate | 
on the Kunhout, a stream here forty yards 
wide and four feet deep, with muddy banks 
and sandy bottom. The ford, which is the only 
m<xle of crossing it, is ir» consequence very 
difficult. Lat 28® 10 , long, 80® z . 

CHURCH R0CK8, or ST. JOHN’S 
ROCKS. — Four r<»ck» distant about four 
leagues from the coast of Arracan, the largest 
being about sixteen high. They receive 
their name from the euthinu-iance ol the largest 


of the four, when viewed from a particular 
direction, very much resembling a country 
church. Lat. 17® 28', long. 94® 23'. 

CHURDA. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 75 miles N.E. from Lucknow, and 26 
miles N. from Buraech. Lat. 27® 58', long, 
81® 41'. 

CHUREEDAHA, in the British district of 
Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 16 miles 
N. of Chupra, 44 miles W, of Moaufferpoor. 
Lat. 25® 58', long. 84® 46'. 

CHURGAON.—See Chieoong. 

CHURKHAREE.— See Chikkareb. 

CHUROWLEE, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. IVovinces, a 
village on the route from Calpee to the can- 
tonment of Etawa, and 36 miles S.E. ot tho 
latter. Lat. 26° 29', long. 79° 32'. 

CIIU SHUT. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 220 
miles E. from Sirinagur, and 196 miles N.E. 
from Simla. Lat. 33° 35', long. 78 ' 43'. 

CHUSMA, in the Peshawar division of the 
l^unjab, a towm situated four miles frojii the 
right bank of the Indus, 11 miles N.E. of the 
town of Kala J^agh. Lat. 33“ 7', long. 
71" 41'. 

CHUTNAIIULLI.-— A town in Mysore, 
distant S.W. from Seringapatam 20 miles. 
Lat. 12® 12', long. 76“ 36'. 

CHITTRAIL, in the Rajpoot state of Jes- 
Bulmere, a halt^ng■ph^ce on the route froin 
Korce, in Siude, to the town of Jessulmere, 
from w}\}ch it is distant 15 miles N.W. WaU r 
is obtiinablo. The road towards Sindois gootl. 
but Htmy towards tl)e town of Jessiiiinere. 
Lat. 26° 5S', long. 70° 45'. 

OHUTTERPORE, in Bundelcund, and the 
principal place of the territory of the saint' 
name, lies on tlie route from Banda to Saugor, 
70 mile.s S.W. of the former, and 10 N.E. of 
j the hitter. It la aitiiato to the we.st of a deep 
Jhil or mere, of <ahout two miles in breadth, 
and amidst high hills, forming romantic and 
picturesque groups. It is on the whole a 
thriving place, having manufactures of paper, 
and of coarse cutlery, made from iron mined 
from the adjacent hills, llie rajah has lati-ly 
built a liandsome and extensive serae, or lodg- 
ing house for travellers, contiiinlng numerous 
cliambers arranged along the sides of a court, 
into which each opens. The most striking 
architectural objects here, however, are the 
ruins of the extensive palace ot Chutter Saul, 
the founder of the shoii-lived iudefwjndence of 
Bundelcund, and in whose honour the town 
received its name. Adjacent is his mauso- 
leum, a large structure, of massive proportions 
and elaborate workmansliiji, surmounted by 
five domes. Most of the houses in Chutter- 
pore are low, and the streets narrow ; but a 
few of tho residences of tho more wealthy 
inhabitants are spacious and well built, in a 
costly and elaborate style of architecture. 
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The towii had formerly considerable transit- 
trade, but this lias much decayed. It is still a 
good halting- place for troops, having a bazaar, 
and being well supplied with water. Accord- 
ing to De Cruz, the territory of which this is 
the chief place contains 1,240 square miles 
and 354 villages, with a population of 120,t)00 
souls. The annual revenue was stated in 1848 
to be 300,000 rupees (30,000Z.). This state 
maintains a military force, consisting of 100 
cavalry, 1,000 infantry, and ten artillery. It 
pays no tribute. At the close of the last 
century, this raj was claimed, rather than 
poHsevSsed, by Sernaid Singb, in right of his 
descient from Chutter Sal, who had wrested it, 
with the remainder of Bundelcund, from the 
empire of Delhi. Sernaid Singh, at his death, 
left an infant son to the guardianship of Seoni, 
one of his officers, a man of low origin, who 
succeeded in usurping the raj, in which he was 
confirmed by the British, who found him in 
possession on the cession of Bundelcund by 
the Beishwa, un<ler the treaty of Bassein, in 
1802. The family are Hindoo, and conse- 
quently recognise the rite of suttee. Spry 
gives an aflecting account of an instance of 
this occurring a few years since, in which the 
<laughter- in-law of the rajali was the victim. 
The murderous rite has now, however, been 
suj)pre8aed in all the native states of Bundel- 
cumi. The town of Chutterjxire is in lat. 
24" 55\ long. 79" 39'. 

CHUTniUM, in the British district of 
Malabar, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from i^onany to Coimbatoor, 20 inile.s| 
8.W. of the latter. Lat. 10" 39', long.] 
70 '' 48 '. ! 

r HYKOA, in the British district of Sudiya, j 
in Assam, a town on the left bank of the river 
l^rahnifipootia, eight miles S.W, of Sudiya. 
J>at. 27 ' 40', long. 95" 30'. 

('H V f ,AKA.- - A t-own in the territory of 
Oiidc, r.4 jiiilcs 8. from Lucknow, and 52 
Hides >1. from Allahabad. I^at. 20" 8', long. 
8V 88'. • 

CHVLUII, in the British district of Boo- 
luTuLhiihur, licut. g(tv. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on tlie rf»ute from the cantonment of 
Allyghui to that of Delhi, and nine miles S-E. 
of the latter, is situate close to the left bank 
of the Jumna. Lat. 28" 36', long. 77" 21'. 

CliVyNEPOKE, or CHAYANPOOR, in 
the British district of Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, a town at the northeni base of the 
lull tract in the south of the district. Here is 
a ([uadraugular fort, 390 feet in length from 
north to south, 369 from east to west. Tlie 
])lfK'e belongs to a family now Mussulman, 
but formerly professing Brahrainisra, having 
changed its profession of faith to prevent non- 
fincatnm ot its possessions. Distant S.E. from 
Ben.ares 39 miles, N.W. from Calcutta 850. 
Lat. 25 ", long. 83 ‘ 34'. 

CH Y NPOKK BAKEE.— See Babee. 

CJCILLY. — A town in the British district 


of South Oanara, presidency of Madras, 45 
miles E. of Mangalore. Lat. 12*^ 54', long. 
75" 34'. 

CIRCARS, (THE FIVE NORTHERN), 
— An antiquated division of the presidency of 
Madras. The tract formerly comprised within 
the Circars lies between lat. 15" 40' — 20" 17', 
long. 79" 12' — 85" 20'. Its scacoast commences 
at Motapilly, in lat. 15" 40', long. 80" 17', and 
holds a direction north-east for 450 miles, to 
the vicinity of Ganjam, and lat. 19" 35', long. 
85" 20'. Its greatest width is towards the 
south-west, where it extends about 100 miles 
in breadth inland, but in one part, towards the 
north-eikstern extremity, the breadth is not 
more than eighteen miles. The Five Northern 
Circars were formerly Chicyicole, Rajahmundry, 
Ellore, Condapilly, an<l Gui toor; but the tract 
comprised within them is i. present divided 
intt^ the British districts lying along the coast, 
and occurring in proceeding from south-west 
to north-east in the following order : — 1. Gun- 
toor ; 2. Masulipatam ; 3. llajabrnundry ; 4. 
Vizagapatfiiii ; 5. Ganjam : detailed accounts 
of which are given under their respective 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. The 
Circars were obtained by the French in 1753, 
and continued in their possession till 1759, 
when they were seized by Clive, who thus 
deprived his adversaries of the means of carry- 
ing on the war in the Cainatic. 

CJS-SUTLEJ TERRITORY. — See Sir- 
hind, and Hill States. 

CIVITAL. — A town In one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 22 miles N.E. fronj 
Moodgul, and 69 miles N. from Ballary. Lat. 
16" 6', long. 76" 50'. 

CLAIRALEA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pfichete, lieut.-gov, of Beugal, 36 
miles N. of Bancoora. Lat. 23" 46', long. 
87° 9'. 

CLARA. — One of the islands of the Mergui 
Archij)elago, situate about 36 miles west of 
the mainland. It is high, “having small 
peaks, the southern one very sharp, like a 
sugar-loaf." Its centre is in lat. 10" 54', long. 
98" 4'. 

CLOSEPETT. — A town in Mysore, 45 
miles N.E. from Seringapatam, and 23 miles 
S.W. from Bangalore. Lat. 12" 44', long. 
77" 21'. 

COADLYPE'TTA. — A town in Mysore, 
60 miles N.W. from Seringapatam, and 70 
miles E. fi'om Mangalore, Lat. 12" 48', long. 
75" 56'. 

COCHIN. — A raj, or native state, politi- 
cally connected with the presidency of Madras, 
and so denominated from the town ot the same 
name, forn>efly its capita!, but now a British 
possession, and considered within the limits of 
the district of Malabar. Tliat district bounds 
the Cochin raj on the west, north, and north- 
east sides ; a small portion at the south-west 
angle is bounded by the Arabian Sea, and 
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iartner south is an isolated strip of territoiy of east, ooTered with dense forests of teak of 
about thirty miles in length, bounded on the enormous sise, but less durable and elastic 
south-west by the same sea. On the south than timber of the same kind produced in 
and part of the east, Cochin is bounded by the Travancore and Malabar. It is consequently 
territory of Travancore : it lies between lat. more in demand for building houses than for 
9® 48' — 10® 50', long. 76® 5' — 76® 68'. The ships, for which latter purpose it is also ren- 
area is estimated at 1,088 square miles. A dered less suitable by being cut into short 
considerable portion ox this raj is mountainous, junks, in order that it may the more easily be 
extending over the Western Ghauts. The most dragged to the torrents which sweep it down 
striking physical feature of the country is to the backwater, whither it is carried with 
furnished oy the series of shallow lakes called such extreme violence that it is often shaken 
by the British backwaters, receiving the drain- to such an extent as to be unfit for purposes 
age of the numerous streams descending from requiring timber of large dimensions. Another 
the Western Ghauts, and from this ciicum- valuable description of timber is the peon, pro- 
stance liable to rise enormously as these feeders bably a sort of pine, which furnishes excellent 
swell, and to fall as they shrink or dry up. masts. Besides the above, there are black- 
One of these feeders, the Alwye, has been wood, angely, jack, ben -teak, and bastard- 
known to rise nearly sixteen feet in twenty- cedar. The vegetable productions are rice, 
four hours. This affects the backwater in the pepper, cardamoms, betelnut ginger, yams. 


like degree, which sometimes continues swollen 
for months, but in the dry season shoals in many 
places to two feet, and even to six inches at the 
northern and southern extremities. The limits 
of the Cochin backwaters, distant north and 
south about 120 miles, pass considerably be- 
yond the boundary of the state : the greatest 
breadth is about ten miles, but in some places 
the breadth is not more than a few hundred 
yards. The form is exceedingly irregular, 
brarjching into a great number of intricate and 
shallow channels, inclosing various low alluvial 
islands. The communication with the sea is at 
three points : one at the city of Cochin, another 
at Kodungaloor or Cranganore, and a third at 
Chetuwaya or Chat wye. ^ough in moat places 
rather shallow, the backwater is navigable at .all 
times from Cochin to Cranganore, and from Co- 
chin to Aleppi or Aulapolay, both for passage 
and cargo-boats. During the rains it is every- 
where navigable for flat-bottomed boats ; but 
for the coneyance of small merchandise, canoes 
drawing little water are preferred. All the lands 
washed by this great estuary, whether islands 
or inclosing banks, are low and swampy, and 
liable to be flooded during the monsoon inun- 
dations. They are in general densely covered 
with luxuriant and prod ’ctive cocoarmt-palms, 
and in such places as are embanked great quan- 
tities of rice are grown ; but this state of the 
land, and the sluggishness of the water, which 
has scarcely any current, render the atmosphere 
very damp, and sometimes very offensive to the 
KTnell, th<mgh it is not found particularly un- 
healthy. The average annual fall of rain during 
the prevalence of the monsoon is as much as 
seventy-two inches. Tliis season is very long, 
beginning about the end of May, and lasting 
to the end f)f September. During its con- 
tinuance, the average temperature is 78" ; in 
the dry season it is about 85", Even during 
the latter, though called dry, the air is moist, 
and frequent showers of rain reduce the teiii- 
peraturti, so that a continued drought is almost 
unknown. In a commercial point of view, the 
timber of this state is amongst the most valu- 
able of its prodnrtiojis. It grows principally 
in fruari, a considered do trac t in the north- 


sweet potatoes, and arrowroot. Coffee of ex- 
cellent quality is produced to a small extent ; 
and it is believed that the culture might with 
great success be considerably increased, the 
chief obstacle being the apathy of the natives. 
Cotton is grown, but in small quantities, and 
is considered of inferior quality. The sugar- 
cane is also cultivated, but only to a trifling 
extent : the natives, not having the skill to make 
sugar, convert it into jaggery or molasses. 

The zool(*gy of the country is rich, but has 
not been adequately investigated, TTie list of 
wild animals comprises elephants and tigers of 
enormous size, buffaloes, swine, deer of various 
kinds, monkeys and apes in great number and 
variety, parrots of many kinds, and other birds 
of several descriptions. Snakes are very nume- 
rous and deadly, and the rivers swarrn with 
alligators. The principal exports are rice, 
pepper, cardamoms and timber. The rajuh 
has the monopoly of pepper cand cardamoms, 
which ho buys at the lowest price at whi< h 
' they can be brought to uiarket, and sells at a 
great advance. The fon'sis })elong to him, 
and the timber sold from them brings him so 
averse income of 80,000 rupees annually. 
In cTOsequence of the great extent and facility 
of water-carriage, and also, in tl>e low country, 
from the imptfdimenlH presented by torrents, 
lakes, inlets of the sea, or l;»ackwater, the con- 
struction of roads until of late has been httlo 
regarded. The longest and most important 
road is nearly parallel to the seashore, and on 
an average about a mile from it. This forms 
the principal military and official route between 
Travancore and Malabar. Its continuity, how- 
jcver, must be greatly broken by the numerouB 
pieces of water which intersect its C(»ur8e. In 
tile less swampy parts, about Trichoor. there 
arc some excellent portions of road, for making 
which; laterite, there the prevailing formation, 
is well suited. The principal towns in the 
native territory — "JVich(K>r, Cranganore, Cliit- 
toor, Vullarapullai, Verapoli, Vaipu, Aikota, 
Edapali, Tiripunaitorai — arc noticed under 
their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. 

Cochin contains eight tahMiks or subdivi- 
220 
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Bions, caHed respectively. Cochin, Cannani -e, 
Mo(>gcK>DdafMuriim, Trichoor, Tallapilly, C irit 
Ufor, and Cranganore, The number of ho’ines 
in 188t) was stated to be 53,720, and that of 
the {mpulation 288,176- The number ol 
people, coin{Mir3d with the area, »Ikwb a reU^ 
live density of 145 to the square mile. Tlie 
{lopuiatioQ is much divided and subdividt^d 
into castes and classes, ike principal of whom 
are, first, Nainboories or Br^mina, composing 
the prie8th(KJKl, and having wonderful infinence 
over the Brahminical (Mipulation in general. 
C(»iitrary to the usual Biahminical practice, 
they discoumge marriage in their families, 
only the eldest male in each being allowed the 
privilege of marrying. Ji^cond, Nairs, being 
of the Sudra or servile dasi^ yet exclusively 
holding power and military station in the 
country, and treating all other dasses except 
the Namboon Brahmins with great disdain. 
The marriage ceremony amongst this caste is 
very simple, and consists merely of the bride- 
grtwm, in the presence of his friends and rela- 
tives, purposely assembled, presenting a doth 
to the bride, and tying a string round her 
neck. The engagement is as er.£nly dissolved 
as formed ; for on either party becoming dis- 
satisfied with the other, they separate, and the 
relationship of husband and wife ceases from 
that moment, each being then at liberty to 
enter into a new engJtgcment. Tlic military 
avocations of this class having been terminated 
by the establishment of British supremacy, the 
Nairs are now maintained either by wnploy- 
ment in the few public offices of government, 
or by agriculture. Third, there are several 
other denominations of the population, mostly 
outcasts of Brahmin ism ; such as Chagowias 
and Kanakas, gatherers of fruit and drawers 
of toddy or fermented srp from the palm ; 
Moognas, or fishermen. This race is rather 
numerous, as fish abound in the backwater 
and the rivers, and arc much in request for 
diet among the majority of the |>opu1ation. 
Pellers, or slaves, are either attached to the soil, 
and salable witli it, or else unconnecbol with the 
soil, and salable at the will of those who are 
regardiid as their owners. Fourth, Christians ; 
of whom there are two denominations, viz., 
the Sjnrian or Jacobite Christians, who ac- 
knowledge as their spiritual head the patriarch 
ot Antioch, and who generally ailhere lo a 
tr:./lition that their church was founded by 
St. Thomas the Apistle, who landed at Cran- 
ganore, or Kotunglur, for the [lurjicse of dis 
si'minatiog tlie gosjiel ; and Komanist descend- 
ants of i'ortuguc’se, or of natives c<m verted 
by them. Fifth, Jevia ; <onipris>hig Black 
Jews, settled In the country from time imme- 
morial, and White Jews, desc'^nded from a 
colony much tikore recently ]danted here. 
Sixth, Mussulmans, whose nnriJvr is not 
grejvt. Besides those above enumerated, 
theie is a raeo of people inhabiting the 
inoiinbiins and jcii^Vs, calh'd hill-pt-ople 
Th.y arc icg.irdtHl w;th ahhor*- iice and con- 
tempt, evi'ii by tht. IVilcrs (pob i or slavi ^), 


who consider ihemfli^vos defiled by eomiiig in 
contact with them. 'Hiese wretefaed oulcaebi 
friun society rerida aHogetber illi juni^e^ anitd 
rarely visit the villages ; but are efteii aeen by 
travellers cm the roadsi^, Tb^ ittifieaianoe 
and gestures are scarcely bumaii, and they sub- 
sist chiefij on frniti^ rooti^ and soeb 
as they suoc^eed in entrappiiig.*' Tbete dose 
not appear to be any officud retnm of tSse re- 
lative proportiem cf the respective danee of tile 
population ; but some estimte may be fii^med 
from the return of the plam of wotdiip for 
each class ; bein^ Brah^nical, 2^734 ; Mea^ 
sulman, 31 ; Jewidi, 8 ; Christiaii, 198* Tbe 
number of places of education re spec ti ve^ are^ 
Bn^Gsh, 5 ; Malayalam, 69 ; Tamil, 9 : MaKa- 
ratt^ 1 ; Sanscrit,? ; Hebrew, 4 : total, 95* 
The rajah of Gochin claims to held tbe fer- 
ritovy in right of descent finom C%enmuii Ber- 
mal, who governed this eouutry as vicero y 
abont the beginning of the ninth eentiny, and 
who became its independent ruler by soc cc s B l h l 
revolt* Whether or not the line of eooeesnoD 
has been hiterropted, is a question nestber easy 
of kolution nor necessary to be djertmeed ; but 
it is rertam that neither the state nor its mlera 
have escaped reverses. Cocdim cuuty saccnnil^ 
to the Portuguese, who built a fiwt there. In 
1599 their archbishop of Goa convened a synod 
at Udiampoor, in which aaemuUy be caoaed 
the tenets of the Ryrian Christiaiis to he de- 
clared heretical, and their oondemned tooka to 
be publicly and judiciaOy burned. In 1662 the 
town of Codhin was taken from the Portuguese 
hy the Ihitcb, under whose management it 
attained a high prosperily. The n^ah, who 
retained the rest of the country, was in 1759 
aitacsed by Uie n^ah of dsdicut, catiled by 
Europeans the Zamorin, who was expeOed by 
the rajah of Travancore ; and as a reward for 
the service perfonned on that occasion, certain 
portions of territory were transfegrr^ from 
Cochin to Travancore. In 1776, the state of 
Cochin was conquered by Hyder Aii, the cele- 
brateti adventurer, who had raisJcd himself to 
the sovereignty of Myiaore. It remamed tri- 
butary and subordinate to Hyder, and eubscp 
quenUy to his son Tippoo l^lta% until the 
peace concluded liy the latter with the British 
in 1792, when the claims of Mysore were 
traneferred to the Easd-Intfia Company. A 
treaty had previously been oondadi^ (3791) 
between the nqah and the Bastrlndla Ctoto 
pany ; by which be had agreed to hemmt tri- 
butary to that boily, and pay a sabeldy d 
100,000 rupees annually. This Ueaty w-? 
followed by another in '*809; by wniA tito 
rajan agreed to pay annually to Bast- Info 

Company, in addition to the usual subridy of 
one lac of rupees, an annmd sum e^na! to the 
expense of one battalian of native ndanliy^ or 

176.037 Arret rupees; making an aggr^l^ato 
payment annually, tu rix equal instahacilt^ of 

276.037 rupees ; the di^ioea! of amount of 
subsidy, as well as the distribulioii <4t the force 
maintained by it, whether StotioBcd wiihir* or 
without the t» rritfirics *t€ ilie rajaji of Cochin, 
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being left nnresenredly to the Company. The 
rajah engr ^ed to hold no correspondence wiUi 
any foreign state, without the knowledge and 
sanction of the Company ; to admit no Euro- 
peans to his service, nor allow any to remain 
within his territory, without the consent and 
ooncnirenoe of the Comj>any, which power 
might dismantle or garrison any fortresses or 
strong places in his dominions. On the other 
hand, the Company undertook to defend the 
territories of the rajah against all enemies what- 
ever. Subsequently, the annual payment to 
theBritich government was reduced to 2,40,000 
rupees, being oue-half of Uie estimated amount 
of the revenue. Under the influence of the 
protecting power, many changes have been 
effected, calculated to advance the wealth and 
promote the happiness of the people. The in- 
ccmvenient and vexatious imposts known as 
transit-duties were abolished in 1830 ; and in 
1848, by the mutual consent of the British and 
Cochin authorities, the custom-house stations 
of both parties on the frontier were removed, 
thus, among other advantages, facilitating the 
passage of merchandise from Malabar and 
Coimbatore to the port of Cochin. The en- 
liglitened policy pursued by her majesty’s 
government at home will doubtless afford 
additional stimulus to the productive powers 
of the country, as by a late order the trade of 
Cochin has been plai^, as regards the United 
Kingdom, on the same footing, with certain 
specified exceptions, as that of the British pos- 
sessions in India. In 1839 the misconduct of 
the reigning prince rendered it necessary to 
limit hu per^nal expenditure, and intrust the 
administration of the government to a minister 
in communication with the Eritlsh resident. 
The result has been highly sucoesstul. The 
existing difficulties were in a very short time 
surmounted, and the flourishing state of the 
revenue permitted an addition to be made to 
the personal income of the rajah. Improve- 
ment continues. lu all the elements of pros- 
perity Cochin is rapidly advancing ; an outlay 
not inconsiderable has been incurred in the 
GODsiniction of roads, bridges, canals, and other 
works ol public utility ; yet, at the date of the 
latest information, the revenue had been found 
sufficient not only to meet all the demands 
upon it, but to afford an ample and increaedug 
surplus. The abolition oi predial slavery has 
recently been recommended by the British 
government, and will in all probability be 
eflected at no very distant period. The pre- 
sent rajah of Cochin, who succeeded to the 
throne upon the death of his brother, is in the I 
twenty-fourth year of his age : his installation 
took place in 1 853. 

COCHIN. — A town which, though giving! 
name to a small raj or native state, belongs to 
the East-India Company, and is included within 
the district of Malabar, under the presidency 
of l^ras. It is situate at the northern ex- 
tromity of a piece of land about twelve miles 
in length from north to south, but in few 


places more than a mile, and in many not more 
than a quarter of a mile, in breadth, aud which 
is nearly insulated hy inlets of the sea and 
estuaries of streams flowing from the Western 
Ghauts. These salt-water inlets, and the es- 
tuaries cominunioating with them, iorro what 
is technically called by seamen frec^enting the 
coast the Bi^water of Cochin. The river or 
estuary, on the southern side of which the town 
is situate;, is the principal channel of communi- 
cation between this extensive inland navigation 
and the sea. Outside the mouth of the river 
is a bar, practicable for ships drawing fourteen 
or fifteen feet water. Notwithstanding this 
deptli, there is a surf on the bar in particular 
states of the weather. After passing the bar 
and entering the river under the old walls of 
the fort, the depth of water is about twenty- 
five or thirty feet. In addition to the irai3edi- 
,ment of the bar, the port of Cochin is inju- 
riously affected by the south-west monsoon, 
during the prevalence of which (several months) 
vessels can neither enter it nor depart from it 
in safety. Cochin is the only port south of 
Bombay where large ships can be built ; and 
here, in 1820 and 1821, were built threo fri- 
gates for the royal navy. Smaller vessels for 
I the Indian navy have also been built here ; 
and many ships, from 500 to 1,000 tons bur- 
then, for the merchant service. The principal 
material is teak, produced of excellent quality 
in the forests of the Western Ghauts, but fre- 
quently so much injured in the passage down 
the torrents, rushing in numerous rapids and 
cataracts, as to be unfit for the construction of 
any but small craft of from fifty to 250 tons 
burthen, and called patemas, dows, or botillas. 

The town of Cochin is a mile in length, and 
badf a mile in width. It was a prosperous and 
fine town when in possession of the Dutch, and 
probably also previously, when held by the 
JPortuguese, who, with their usual religious 
zeal, embellislied it, among other buildings, 
with a fine cathedral. This, on the capture of 
the place by the Dutch, in 1603, was converted 
into a warehouse for the Dutch East-India 
Company. Bartolomeo, describing it alx>ut 
1788, says, ''This edifice is now employed for 
preserving the sugar which the Company ob- 
tains from Batavia, and the cinnamon they 
receive from Ceylon, toother with nutmegs, 
cloves, iron, copper, cordage, rice, pepj:)er, and 
various other articles of merchandise, which 
they bring hither from foreign countries, and 
sell, partly to the Indian princes, and mrtly to 
the Arabian as well as other native and foreign 
merchants. Cochin is intersected by beautiful 
streets ; the arsenal is well provided with all 
kinds of militair stores, and the citadel is 
strongly fortified The latter, in the year 
1778, was supplied with new ditches, bridges, 
batteries, and bastions.** About the same time 
Forbes describes it as a place of great trade, 
a harbour filled with ships, streets crowded 
with merchants, and warehouses stored with 
goods firom eveiy part of Asia and Europe, 
marked the industry, the commerce, and the 
222 
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wealth of the inhahltanta.” This prooperity 
was, temporarily at least, impaired by the fall 
of the dominion ot the Dutch. In 1796 Cochin 
was taken by the British, and in 1606 the for- 
tifications and public buildings, under orders 
from the British authorities, were destroyed by 
blowing them up with gunpowder. The effects 
of the explosions so shattered the private 
houses that scarcely one of any size or value 
remained standing. On this severe visitation, 
such Dutch families as had adequate means 
left the place, and those who were unable to 
remove sunk into abject beggary, though some 
formerly possessed titles, and held high rank 
and station. Under Dutch sway, Cochin was 
very populous, containing, besides some Euro- 
peans, Moplas or native Mussulmans, Hindoos, 
Arabians, Persians, Christians, comprising Ar- 
menians, Komanista, and those denominated 
Syrian Christians. The Portuguese Christians 
are described as singularly depraved, grossly 
and almminably superstitiouB ; and their clergy 
as corrupt, licentious, and ignorant. There 
was forinerly a Dutch church, which, after the 

? lace, passed into the hands of the English. 

'he Jews are of two kinds ; the fair Jews, of 
more recent arrival and settlement in the 
country; and the black Jews, who reside 
apart in a village outside the town. The 
latter have a synagogue here. Distance from 
Calicut, S.E., 95 miles ; from Cannanore, S.E., 
155 miles; from Mangalore, S.E., 2‘15 miles; 
from Bombay, S.E,, 665 miles ; from Banga- 
lore, S.W., 230 miles; from Madras, S.W., 
850 miles. Lat. 9^^ 58', long. 76“ 18'. 

CODYCONDA. — A town in the British 
district ol Bellary, presidency of Madras, 109 
miles S.E. of Bellary. Lat. 13“ 60', long. 
77“ 50', 

COEL, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Cawnpore to Delhi, four miles 
S. of Allygurh. It appears to have been a 
place of some importance so early as the year 
1193, when it was captured by the Mussul- 
mans, under Kutb-u-din. It is the seat of the 
civil establishment of the district, and has in 
its immediate vicinity the military cantonment 
and bazaar. Elevation above the sea 784 feet. 
Population of the town 86,181. Lat. 27* 62', 
long. 78° 9'. 

COEL KIVER, — See Btkturnke Riveb. I 

COGLASS, in the British district of Seuni, | 
Saugor and Nerbudda territory, lient-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Nagpore to Jubbulpoor, 68 miles S. of the 
latter. Lat. 22® 16', long. 79® 40'. 

COHUR. — A town in the native state of 
Sirgoojah, on the south-west firontier of Bengal, 
49 miles N. from the town of Sirgoojah, and 
72 miles W. from Falamow. Lat. 23® 48', 
long. 82® 52'. 

COILLE.— A town in the BriUsh district of 
Tirhoot, lieuk-gov, of Bengal, 28 miles N.W. 
of Durbunga. Lat. 26® 24 , long. 85® 43'. 


COIMBATORE, within the territories sub- 
ject to the presidency of Madras, a British 
district, named from its principal place. It is 
bounded on the north and north-west by the 
territory of Mysore ; on the north-east by the 
British district of Salem ; on the east by the 
British districts of Salem and Trichinopoly ; on 
the south-east by the British district of Ma- 
dura ; on the south by Madura an .1 the ter- 
ritory of Travancore ; and on the west by 
the British district of Malabar and the native 
territory of Cochin. It lies between lat. 
10® 14'— 12® 19', long. 76® 36'— 78® 16'; and 
according to official return, has an area of 
8,280 square miles. Tlie general physical 
aspect of the district is that of a great recess 
openingjto the east, in which direction it oom- 
municates with the vast plain of - the Carnatic. 
The general surface is level, having at its 
western extremity, or towards the ba^ of the 
Ghats, an average elevation of 800 or 900 feet 
above the sea. This district is inclosed on the 
north by the mazy group of mountains bor^ 
dering the table-land of Mysore ; on the south 
by the Pulnai or Vurragiri Mountains, and by 
the Animali range. Beyond the deep gap of 
Palghatcheri, it has on its north-western side 
the Eundah and Neilgheny groups. The gap 
of Palghatcheri, which divides the Animali 
group from that of the Kundahs, and which 
completely intersects the great range of the 
Ghats from east to west, is about twenty miles 
wide, having near the centre an elevation, 
stat^, ra a rough approximation, to be 970 
feet above the sea. The principal rivers of the 
district are the Cauvery, Bhovani, Noyel, and 
Ambrawutty. Those principal streams receive 
right and left a great number of torrents, 
flowing briskly during the periodical rains, but 
at other tunes they are almost devoid of water. 
Much of the irrigation requisite for the pro- 
duction of crops is effected by means of wells. 

! Near the mountains in the southern and west- 
ern parts of this district are several extensive 
morasses, and the villages in the vicinity of 
such places are noted lor insalubrity. The 
climate, in general, however, may be con- 
cluded, on scientific principles, to have greatly 
the advantage over the maritime parts of thr 
Carnatic, pwurtly in consequence of greater 
elevation, and partiy from the volume of cool 
and fresh air inti^uced from the Ind^a 
Ocean through the great Palghat gap. The 
rains are principally brought by the north- 
east monsoon, which prevails from the be- 
ginning ol November to the end of Decemlier ; 
and then the Cauvery, Noyel, Bhovani, Am- 
brawutty, and their numerous feeders, as well 
as the tanks, are replenished, and the low 
grounds become deluged with water. For a 
month or six weeks after the end of the 
monsoon, the season is comparatively cool, 
delightful, and healthful, the north-east wind 
proving cheering and bracing to weakly con- 
stitutiona. The midday t^perature, how- 
ever, is high ; the range of the thermometer 
in the shade being from 62® to 80* or 82*. 
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Towards the end of January and through- 
out February, d* ws faJi heavily, and f 
cxxsuiion mtermiltMit fevera and catariha. 
AiV-r the end <»f Vlarch the n(»rth-ejist wmdx 
cease, and are su* '^eded by occasional c'^lmal 
and variable br<*eK ; southerly and south east j 
winds BUGoeed, and contliiUi to about tbo 
middle of May. During April the weather 
gradually becorms hotU,r, and the average 
range ot the therraoineier f* r the month is 
from 76®^o9S**. I n May ii rises as bigh as Ofi'' or 
98® in the idiade, and seldom falls ^)elow 79^. 
From the interpoMiloii of t!»e <«'hata, the south 
west monsoon is but little iet., cjvcept in th«‘ 
rise of the Oauvory. replenished on the table- 
landh of C»)org .Vid Mysoie. 

The only mii of imp* vtanoe is iron -ore, 
eitner a brown hfenmtite »>: a black oxide. 
f(»ui}d in the form oi sand. Ikiryl is l‘.>und iti 
c< L!i8iderable atundaiioe, :i:rt some specimon.s 
ai*e rf very iikie quality. Saltpetre^ aUtun*]?, 
*'ut is considered to l*e of .»:iferiov quality, Ji 
' i procured by washing tu* arth ; and a coarst 
:‘alinAiy salt f * 1 * dHiies-t t , u^^oses is o^ibtiucd 
l>y tne same t .-ocess. 

The zfH)] nrv of f -Kiriot hn.s n.H b»'* t\ 

dv^fwri'licd, tlou^h. ^ ‘i‘i physical cirouin 
staacos <‘f *lo trjud, i» nay Ix^ infened t<* ]>e 
i’\vh. J'i "\A antK :.r.* e i.e-riicrous about tbo 
1 . ^ :.it 1 in tla. eviUuod valleys of the 

( ns w*-.* .i« the Aniraaii or Anima- 

i ^ vvliicb Las rocnivei^ its riaii’C, 

• •‘e.JiTri '- ^ topluu.* I'M, fr<<m the great niim- 
f ' } 1<. < j* 'iuK.i' bx-h harbour in it. In 
!:€ tvtij of Suir y -. mimetliatel •' precedint: 
iHb) between aiul ‘rOO elephants weie 
'jesiroyed hy the public estabiiahuient rualu- j 
tained for this purpose. The price of the i 
largest and finest j)aiv of tusks is from 8/. to 9/., | 
and of those of smaller size from 4f . to 6^. I’he j 
vegetable productions consist chiefiy of dry ) 
g^ins. The principal alimentary crops are 
g^ram (Cicer arietiuum), various sorts of j«inic, 
aa Panicura mihaceum, Panicum italicuni, ; 
Panicum spicatum ; various kinds of millet, ! 
Holcus BpicatuB, Hclcus saccharatus, Curcuma | 
longa or taimeric. Of commercial crops, the j 
ca8tor<oll plant (RicinuB communis) is much 
cultivated, and its produce consumed at home, 
and exported largely. Experiments have been 
conducted by .the government for the intro- 
duction and cultivation of the Mauritius sugar 
cane, and favourable reports have been received 
of their progrcBS. Cotton is produced, and 
manufactured into oorrac fabrics for home 
wear, and for exportation to Trinchi nopoly, 
Salem, M 3 r 8 ore, and Malabar. One of the 
experimental &riii8 established by the govern- 
ment, with the view of introducing the 
American sptynee of cotton, was located in this 
dietrict. In 1849 it W'as discontinued ; the 
object for which it was formed having, it is 
said, been fully attained by demonstrating 
that the soil and cUinate are capable of pro- 
ducing cotton suitable to the British market.” 
The district is noted for the abundance and 
excellence of the tobacco which it produces. 


Its &uporinrity is ** attributable to the ridino<?fl 
and Kuitahlcncss of the soil for its culture, 
its being irrigated from wells containing much 
saltpetf'j, and to the attention paid to its cul- 
tivation.” The santlal-tree grows freely in tho 
jungly f<»rests round the base of the hills, and 
the wood is exported in considerable quan- 
tities. Tl)e oxtenrive forests in ihe neigh N)ur- 
hood of the Animal! Hills contain abundance 
I of teak and other valuable timber. Tbe popu- 
I bition is given under the article Madiias. 
j Tbe language spoken is the Tamil. The routes, 

; i^enerally speaking, between Coimbatore and 
j the adjoining districts are gootl, having lately 
jbeen much improved. Tho trunk road is from 
Tiorth-€ast to south-west, fr*'m Salem, througli 
the towns of Coimbatore and Palghat, to the 
west ‘vn coafit at iVnany. One of the linos of 
1 1«-. • "M dras llailway Conipnny will also traverse 
j T.iit* d»stri<‘t. The principal places are Ooim- 
l V.d.ighat, and Daranipoor. 

j <X>Ii\l r> VTOOli, the principal place of the 
jilritish district of the same naiac, is situate 
J* ;. r the ieft b: ;ik of ilie river Moyel, a tribu- 
: rv of rite Cuu\cry, in a dry and vvell-eulti- 
•'.tO d o nni;y, on tlio e* elivity, and rioar tlie 
. iviit i.jount.';i'i gioiipoi'Noilglicrry, 

; 'ii.d <ei Uo iioitli side the reiuaikabie de- 
pre: 'iMii wiiicb i inv t rsi. the (ihaats from 
•:a,4 to w«-i. From this latter eiis-mnslanee it 
is adiitiiably veiitilalid by tbe curr ents of air 
incessantly Mweejilng that grt^at g*)rgo. Tlio 
streets are au-v etui nerAly built ; but 

tl)(' saliiluily t if Ll.e place is inq nivd by 1 lie 
ba(i quality of tiio water, Vi’hi'ii is (obtained 
from AvelW, :>n«i is for ih^r iiK st pait biaekii^ij. 
'’''be Fur'-penn quarter is enstavard of the town, 
ami ileiarhed fioiu it. T)k advanl iges of 
fdacatio- sc-.'ureo ro this town 

through the meritorif'UH elbnts of the lor.al 
communii 3 % whoreVy an Eru::iish anrl verna- 
cular school lias lK*en established. Tfie jail 
for the district is situate in the south-i astern 
part of the town, and is a larire R<piare building, 
cajvable of containing 27.^ pri.sfuiers. A detaeh- 
meiit of native infantry is stationed liere. I'he 
hubs of the sepoys are near the town. On its 
south ride is a tank, never less than three 
miles in length, and during the rains increasing 
to a lake of considerable extent. In the time 
of Hyder Alt the town is said to have con- 
tained 4,00U liouses ; hut it suffered much in 
the wars between the British government and 
My8<>re, ^Thc railway from Madras to lley- 
poor papflos by the town. Elevation above 
the sea 1,483 feet. Distance from Calicut, E., 
80 miles ; Mangalore, S.E., 190 ; Bombay, 
S.E., C<>0 ; Serin gap;, lam, S., 100 ; Batigaloju, 
S., 140; Madras, S.W., 268. Lat, 11", long. 
j77"r. 

t COLABA. -This name is given to the 
southern part of Lighthouse Island, the north- 
ern being called by the British Old-woman’s 
I Island. These two parts arc connected by a 
1 causeway, overflowed at apring tides, Ijight- 

I house Triand is likewise connected with Boni- 
I 



OOL-~rO\T. 


bay IsLukI by a caufioway. In a 

of ^^roiiiid at Uie northern cTrtreimty of the i 
iKl'uxl, whivh was usually covered by the sea] 
at waUr, was jjranted to a ooippany of 

Euro))(‘au ami JUitive merchants, for the ]t‘.ir 
]>oKe of conslrurl in^' a wharf and lino of waro- 
lion.'seH for the deposit of inerchan' iiso, and oi 
ex* avating a Cx*t.oalj to insure constant sinootl; 
water ft»r boats lyin^ alonj^aide tire wdia* f 
t'olaia is tbe scat of an observatory, one > 
sixty now ir: op»;r.«ti*)n in various parts of ti:-’ 
for the purjiose of magnetic and rn. 
teoioiogical observation, whereat the irmu*. 
iiieiits jire read hourly, day and night, with- 
out iriterru[)ti«ui. The erection of a church nt 
C^tlalta was oomn\ence<l in 1S48. The c 
stiuction of tl»]s edifice w,*i8 the result • : 
desire to establish some ]Hirnianent meniori ^ 
of lh(^ gaUaiil*y and endurance of those wb. 
ftll in !-H‘imle and Affghauistan ; and the m» d. 
choseii, was srhcU-d on the ground of con. 


milfis \V. from Chittoor. Lat. 13” 8 \ long 

7?' lb', 

t ' >LKArOijr.. — A town in the British dis 
{' iet of J’ooraiia, bent.-gov. of Bengal, 56 miles 
N.W. of Micluapoor. Bat. 22'' OV, Jong. 
8‘) 40'. 

( OLEJl.VN^. — A native jaghire within the 
I ri'ish district of Singhhoom, under the juris* 
liictiou o, the political agent for rfie soul h- west 
'VonMer of Bengal. Its revenue Is ’■etormsl at 
10,0()() rupee.s, a portion of which is {V»id to 
ihe Ih'iti di government aa tribute. Its centre 
i IS about lat. 22 ' f/, long. 85" 65'. 

! CDLEllOON KIVER.— See Caoveut. 
j COLES. — See Obissa. 

f^OI.i’ON'G, in the British district o* Bha- 
licut.-g<'V. of Bengal, a ti^wn on thf 
.'iigir. 1 iuk of the Ganges, on the rooB* from 
'h man pore to Dinapore, 130 miles >J,W. or' 
1 the o.im r, 103 E. of the latter. It has j. 


bining a record of the departed brave, with .u „niail bazaar, and a fort,, now in a rumous 
purpose of the highest bpiritual utility. The ^tate. Abreast of it, in the river, are three 
cost of the building was estimated at 70,0n j insulated masses, consisting of huge bln^ks of 
rupees, or ab->ut 7,000/. lowards tbi.s sum rocks, having their crevices and rifts filled with 
tlie govt rumeut contributed 30,000 rupees, tb stunted trees, and fifty or sixty feet abeve the 
reinamdur to U) supplied by private subscni* water. Distant N.W. from Calcutta by Ber- 
tiou. lUit tlio estimate having been con.si fiampore, 245 miles; by the course of tht; 
dcralily ex<s'< de i, the government has been rfver, 309. Lat. 25" 13', long. 87” 17'. 
autlmnzed tf' e. itiibute a further Hum, etiual i • av a v rm 

to a o.ok ty t., kalanco r«|»iroa. <k.lal,a COLLACHULL, m thclomtory of Trayan- 
i, n... s.Mt .,r I - ,,.Us for>n,,rlv w.^rn a t™n on the seacoaKt, in a dimy- 


to a moiety o 

l',I'o,rvrniion7erariHinl^‘fn..7an ! >'■ pgh and 

ni).sal i..iaulo>i of water. To provi.ic a genemlity of the co^t, 

reinCMiy f ,r '.hi . • k', was. an object con.l.incd 

will, ti,,. „ . of the causeway couuect,. fr”I" Invandrum, Kfc., 30 mile-s ; Cana- 


t',- tialancc re<|Uire(t. t olaua 
i- „.” .ick.s, which formerly wore 
f ...’oiivenicnces arising fnim an 
s U’.'iv of water, 'ho providje a 


withth r.tMMlr.u , ‘ of the causeway commer,- ^ 

.ng ( :„lal,a w ill, ! ; .lob.ay Island ; and a sufticicut -»'7- ^ 10'. ‘“‘B- !« - 

extent of i'O! lies were forwarded from COLLOOK. — 8 ee B aBKALOOB. 

Kr.g’aiid to ,-n,- . iio project to be con, j,!,-iod. COMALDA, in Gurwhal, a riv^r *isiiig 

1 ue ceiitif of till island is aLmt lat. IS aM , mountains inclosing the Rama Serai va 
Jong. 72 52. north, and in lat. 30" 57'» long. 78' 

(H)LAIkV (.Vi'g.ia’s lapsed teiTitor}),-- See It has a course of about seventeen miles, gt 
Kolajja. rally in a south easterlv direction, to its c 


COM ALDA, in Gurwhal, a river rising in 
tin? mountains inclosing the Rama Serai valley 
<»n the north, and in lat. 30" 57'» long. 78“^ 7' 
It has a course of about seventeen miles, gtme 
rally in a south easterly direction, to its con- 


( 'Ol.A BEKA. -~ A town in the Brltisli di^ i tluence with r, he Jumna, on the right side, in 
tri a of .Sumhiilji.ior, on the south-west frontier lat. 30” 47', long. 78" 10'. It is one of the 
of j?t'iig:»i, 35 mi!t‘« N.E. ofSumbulpcor. Lat. largest streams which the Jumna receives 
21 54 , long. 84” IS'. above the confluence of the Tons. Hodgson 

c\T A T,' cro.sscd it in the beginning of April, a little 

A()LA^^^iT'. KlVLK. — Sec Kot a nvNE. , i f ^ „ « L,* . ♦ 

abv»te its mouth, when it was .seventy feet 

(X)LAflNFiLl.Y. — A town in tbe Lritish wide, two and a half deep, and very rapid. 

district of Coimbatoor, presidency of M-wiras, />,/’, t v wa a a • ax, t.. -i- i 

.... J. r /t ■ , . T , II x.c COMAK‘KALLWA. — A town m the British 

hi miles E. ot Coimbatoor, Lat. 11 19 , i -i r xa i 

, ^ ; district oi ( uddapah, pre.sidency of Madnis, 

lop niiles S.W. of Cuddapah. Lju. 14” 16', 
COLAlB, in tbe district of lMasui.pai.im, 78" 30' 

p.csbtcncv of Mudra-s a bvrge lake, foiruod JojUSAKliNUM, in tbe British district of 
bv tb« tlnunsgc of tbc_ tbrec rivers^ Wey- 


niroo, Tumulairoo, and Boo.lainalr. !t con- j 
taiim an area of about 160 square milt s. A 
considerabU', outlay has been recently sauctiooed 


Tanjt>re, a town the principal place of a large 
and valu.ablc Uillook or subdivision which Iniars 
the same u?»me. It is situate in a low level 
trat.t between two considerable branches or 


Tor its (Irain.afre by which the bed would be ^ i . . 

, 1 I ) -^ 11 I 1 11 f outlets of tlie river Cauvery, and extsr ds 

lii.'iMfi ri.VM v:n hh* Iunfl /’.arm no nr wnii- .... . _ . 


ma<le available as arable land, capable of sup- 
porting a population of 7,000. its centre is ‘ 
about l.'it. 10” 40', long. 81” 20'. 

Of ) f , A I *( )R E. - See K or, a poke. „ 


about two miles in length from north to south, 
nod one mile in breadth from east to west. 
The houses are built iu the usual ixative style, 
and some iu the chief streets have two stories. 


COLAU.— A town in the native state of] 
Mysore, 40 miles E. from Bangalore, and 66 1 
2 (i 


'fhe bazTuo’ forms a long and tolerably wide 
street, uni is well supplied with provisions. 
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'STbere are Beveml celebrated pagodas here, and 
consequently a considerable number of Brah- 
piins, who iive on the revenues of those eatab- 
lisbments. Many devotees resort hither to visit 
the pagodas. There is also considerable tratbc ; 
but the exercise of manufacturing art is chietly 
confined to weaving. The weavers arc said to 
be very industrious, but, like those engaged in 
the same employment in most other places, 
very poor. Notwithstanding its slight elevation 
above the sea, this place is remarkably healthy 
both for Europeans and natives. Tlic lines 
for the small detachment of native infantry 
stiitioned hero, are situate on a sandy piece of 
ground near the river, where are also the 
court-house, the jail, and the hospital. Tlie 
'ail is conKtru cit’d to contain three hundred 
prisoners. Distance from Tanjore, N.E., 20 
miles; Madura, N.E,, 112; Bangidore, S.E., 
180 : Madras, S.W., ISO. Lat. 10“ 58', long. 

79" 26\ 

COMBEBMERE BAY, situate betwreen 
tlie mouths of tho Talak and Aeng rivers, on 
the coast of Arracan, and abounding with 
shoals, rocks, and sandbanks. Its centre is 
about lat. 19“ 35', long. 93“ 35'. 

COMEHCOLLY, in the British district of 
Bubna, liciit. -gov. of Bengal, a town situate on 
the route from Berhampore to Dacca, 77 miles i 
8.E. of former, 95 W. of latter. It is situate 
on the Gfuaee, a large offset flowing south- 
eastward from the Ganges, and often denomi- 
nated by the Britiirh the river of Oomercoll}'. 
The river is descriijed by He|)( as daving the 
width of tlie Tliatnes at Vauxhall. Distance 
from Calcutta, N.E,, 104 miles. Lat. 23“ 52', 
long. 89“ 14'. 

COMORIN (CAPE), in tho native stale of 
Truvancore, the moat southern point of what 
ifi caLied the Peninsula of India. It is 
formed of a circular low sandy point, not dis- 
cernilile above tbe distance of three and a half 
or four leagues from tbe deck of a large ship. 
Within two or three cables' length of the 
south-east part of the point lies a sloping rocky 
islet, high alxive w'ater, with other rocks about 
it, on which the sea breaks. To the westwaid 
of this islet, the shore of the cape is sandy atid 
barren, but to the eastward it abounds with 
trees, having a fort and village among them 
close to the sea.” The land is l»old and safe 
to approach within about a mile and a half or 
two miles, the depth of water in some jlaces 
increasing towards the shore. “ A great way 
out from the cape there is a liank abfmnding 
in cod, where some dbips have caught consi- 
derable numbers of those fish ; but it appears' 
to be of small extent and little known.” The 
base of the southern extremity of the Western 
Chauts is about a mile or a mile and a hail 
from the sea. ** These mour4tairi.s rise in 
majestic sharp peaks, chained togeth<‘.r, and 
iVu-ming a ridge ; ” and a little detached from 
the eiui of the chain over tlie caj>e, on the east 
side, there is a sharp conical mountain by 
itself, like a sugarloaf.” A bold summit, aonie 


distance north of the cajie, when viewed from 
afar, appears isolated, aYid has by navigators 
sailing at a distance been often mistaken for 
the cape itself. To the eastward of the 
rocky islet previously mentioned, and about 
three miles from it, is a fort. Colonel Welsh, 
describing the place in 1821, says, “ A few 
fishermen’s houses, some venerated temples, 
and a Dutch church, now form the celebrated 
town of Ca[)e Comorin.” Lat. 8“ 5', long. 
77“ 37'. 

j 

CONCAN, in the presidency of Bombay, a 
narrow tract stretching from the south of 
Sawuntwarree, on the frontier of Goa, in lat. 
15“ 44', long. 73“ 45', to the Damaun river, in 
lat. 20“ 22', long. 72“ .52', a length of abont 
three hundred and thirty miles, with a breadth 
varying from twfuity five to fifty miles. It is 
bounded on the west by the Arabian Sea, and 
on the east by the culminating ridge of the 
Gliats. The eastern part, stretching up tlie 
fact' of the Chats, and along their summits, is 
extrcrmdy rugged. The mean elevation of tlie 
westv-rn, or more dcpres.sed part, is about 100 
feet ; but it has many isolated hilts, or short 
ranges, some of which h.ave a cousiderablo 
elev;i1i<»Ti. Though rugged, this tract has 
rn.any fertile valleys, each of whi "h, for the 
most part, .affords a passage to a small river or 
t<*rrcut holding ,a westerly course from the 
Chats to the Arabian Sea. The geological 
sur!ace-fbrmation is volcanic, gener.ally trap, 
rising in terraces from the li>w ctmiOry to the 
summit of the Chats, and in some places over- 
laid by ferrngineons sandstone, which, when 
deconipo.sed, forms a laterite, easily mouldering 
into a reddi.'.h fertile earth. But a country ho 
rugged ciinnot but contain much land that is 
totally ir reclaim. able, though producing in its 
gorges and ravines dense jungle, infested by 
bea.sth of prey, especially tigers, here remark- 
ably fierce and destructive. In some places, 
how(?ver, the rock is so hard and close as 
totally to preclude vegetation of any kind, and 
present.s tlie appearance of a huge black mass 
overtopping tljc general outline of the moun- 
t.ain. Thi.s i.s in many instances surmounted 
by a formitlable hill-fort. Tbe rivers, in the 
upper or steeper part of their course, near 
mountains, are clear and rapid ; but after 
•mtering the level country, where they are 
aTected by ibe tide, they are very deep :ind 
muddy, their estuaries forming small havens, 
which, before the establishment of British 
supremacy, afforded lurking-places for pirates. 
Tlie most fertile spots are on the bank.s of 
streams. 'Tlie rivers abound with fish, but they 
are also frequented by alligators. Venomous 
Fcrpenia are unfortunately very numerous, 
'riie climate is chanicterized by tho great 
heaviiie.ss of the monsoon rains, the amount of 
which in one y<;ar has been known to bo nearly 
300 inches. The Coucan abounds in thermal 
springs, the wate r of which lia.s a tcmf>craturo 
in no instance exceeding 110“, and is found 
very .serviceable in cases oi rlieumatism. When 
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cooled, it is pleasant and salubnous to drink. | 
The Concan comprehends two collectorates, — ! 
Tannah.and Kutnai^hery, which will be found 
more particularly described in their proper 
places in the alphabetical arrangement. Of 
the tract south of Bombay, Mhar is the princi- 
pal town. There arc numerous small towns 
or forts along the coast, at the estuaries of the 
small rivers, or on the creeks or small bays, 
which abound. Of those places the most worthy 
of notice are Junjera, Rutnagheriah, Vizia- 
droog, and V^ingorla, notices of which are 
given under their respective names. 

The Concan appears to have been little 
noticed in Indian history until the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, when its seacoaats 
became the scene of the daring and active 
operations of the Portuguese. In the middle 
of the seventeenth century it was conquered 
from the king of Beejapore by the Mabratta 
leader Sevajec. Aurungzebe was less success- 
ful in his attempts upon it: his son Moazziin, 
whom he despatched against it, lost, in 1684, 
nearly the whole of his horses and cattle, 
either from want of provisions, or from the 
deadly effect of the climate. It thenceforward 
remained under the rule of the chief of Sattara, 
and subsequently under that of the Peishwa, 
until, on the overthrow of the latter in 1818, 
it was incorporated with the dominions of the 
East-lndia Conqiany. 

CONDAPfLLY, in the British district of 
Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, a bill-fort, 
having an elevation of about 1,700 feet above 
the level of the sea. It was formerly note<l 
for its strength ; but of late years, according 
to Hamilton, h.os been suffered to crumble 
into ruin.” Distance from Madras, N., 245 
miles ; Masulipatam, N.W., 52 ; Calcutta, 
8.W., 058. Lat. 16” 38', long. 80' 37'. 

CONDERPEE DROOG. — A fort in the 
British district of Bellary, presidency of 
Madras, miles S. of Bellary. Lat, 14” 22', 
long. 77 ' o'. 

COXDIl APTLL Y — A town in the British 
territory of NagjKKir, 67 miles S.W. from 
Bustur and 91 miles N. from Rajahmundry. 
Lat. 19', long. 81” 39'. 

CONJKVKRAM, in the British district 
Chingleput, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route fi om Mjuiras to Arcot. It is situate 
on the VVegawati, a torrent devoid of water 
during the dry season. I’he streets are wide, 
cross eaclv other at right angles, and have a 
row of cocoanut-trees on each side. The houses 
are of mud ; they are roofed with tiles, and are 
built in the form of a square, with an inclosed 
court in the middle : sltogethe*- they appear 
superior to the houses in the country towns of 
Bengal. The ])rincipal iuhabitauts are Brah- 
min.s, of whora there are about a hundred 
families, and a large number of dancing-girls, 
kept in honour of Tswara or Siva. The pagodas 
dedicated to that deity and his consort Kaina- 
chuma are represented as great stone build- 
ings, very clumsily executed both in their 


joinings and carvings, and totally devoid of 
elegance or grandeur, although they are won- 
derfully crowded with what are meant as 
ornaments.” Tliese pagodas are highly famed 
in the mythological lore of the Brahmin**, aiid 
are amongst tlje most revt-red and frequented 
in Southern India. The givat gatewa-v of the 
pagoda, as is usually the case with such struc- 
tures, is huge and lofty, and fronj the ti>p, 
which is reached by seven flights of stairs, 
there is a view “extremely fine ; consisting of 
extensive woods intersected by a large sheet of 
water, with numerous pagodas rising among 
the trees, and a magnificent range of retiring 
mountains in the distance.” Distance from 
Cuddalore, N., 81 miles; Arcot, E., 27; 
Bangalore, E., 145; Madras, S.W., 42. Lat. 
12” 50', long. 79^ 46'. 

CONTAI. — A town in the British district 
of Hijebee, lieut.-gov. of Beiigal, 65 miles 
S.W. of Calcutta. Lat, 21'' 47', long. 87'" 47'. 

COOCH BEHAR.— See Koosh Behab. 

COODAM. — A town in the native state of 
Jeypoor, one of the hill zemindarries of Madras, 
73 miles S. from Jeypoor, and 83 miles W. 
from Vizianagrum. Lat. 18®, long. 82® 14'. 

COOGDARRA. — A town in the British 
district of Mymunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
52 miles N. E. of Piibna. Lat. 24® 20', long. 
90®. 

COOMANDA. — A town in the native state 
of Kareal, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
12 miles N. from Kareal, and 108 miles S.W, 
from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 20® 30', long. 82® 44'. 

COOMBACOTTA. — A town in the native 
state of Jeypoor, one of the hill zemindarries 
of Madras, 10 miles S.W. from Ryaguddah, 
and 69 miles N. from Vizianagrum. Lat. 
19® 6', long. 83° 20'. 

COOMBARREE.— A town in Hyderabad^ 
or dominions of the Nizam, 93 miles S.E. from 
Eliichpoor, and 93 miles N.E. from Nandajr. 
Lat. 20° 4', long. 78° 23'. 

COOMBLA, ill the British district of South 
Canara, presidency of Madras, a town sitnate 
on a high peninsula, projecting into a salt- 
water lake, separated from the sea by a spit of 
sand, and receiving the water of two rivers, 
one flowing from the Ghauts, the other, of less 
I size, flowing from some hills a few miles east 
of the town. In the rainy ^ason, tho^e rivers 
bring down a body of v;ater, which makes the 
lake or inlet quite fresh ; but during the rest 
of the year it is as salt as the external sea. 
The situation of the fort is very fine. The 
town, once considerable, but now rather de- 
cayed, was formerly joined by a bridge to the 
town of Kanyapoora, situate on the south or 
opposite side of the narrow inlet by which the 
lake communicates with the sea. Coombla is 
distant from Mangaloor, S., 19 miles ; Madias, 
W., 360. Lat. 12° 36', long. 75®. 

COOMBTA. — See Coombla. 
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COOMSSR . — A town in Mysore, 2r) itillea and proBfierity. Coondapoor, and some other 
K.R. fimn BediMKe, and 141 miles N.VV, from posts on the Keashortj, were in the early part of 
SenDgapaiain. XAL 14* long. 75* 28". the sixtccutli century seized by the Portuguese, 
OOOMTA, in the British district of North ^lie more inland tract was incluiled within 
Oanaias pro^ncy of Madras, a town on a realm of Vijayaiiagar until its o«er- 

credk on the east ooaat of the Indian (leean. ithruw. in 1565, by a Mnasulman conhMlertiey 
weemB to have been formerly a place of | > sul»sec]iieni!y to which this terri- 
MHne note. Ite lanes m straight, and fentx^l apl^a^rs to have liecorae part of the state 
with wtoiie wa]}% and it h*« many cceoanut- 1 l»e«lnore; on the overthrow of which by 
gankma. Twkeit had the misfortune of having Ali, in 1763, it liecaiiie incorporated 

sSppoo'a army encamped in its vicinity, and on i domiiiiona ; and when bis son, in 
both oceasioiis it was burned down by seme of j ^799. fell beneath the attack of the ilritish, it 
the imsgnlan.* Halt is made on the b;^nks of of the flntish distric t of North 

tbeeove, evaporating the sea water. ()rjCai»:ira. Distmee from Mangalore, N., 53 
late years, tms place appears to liave recoveie^il j ' Boiub<iy, S., 390 j l>angalore, N.W., 
its former pni^rity, from oeing selectc*l ' MaAbaR, W., 3b0. Lat. 13“ 38, long, 

the port of shipment for the raw cotton pro- ; 74* 1^». 

dnoed in the district of Beilary and in iho j (.'CM >NX At.'OODY". — A town in the British 
Southern Mahiatta country. A road fr<-rn : district of Ma*iara, presidency of Madras, 42 
Dharwar, by Sircy, was oj>ened «ornc time ; luilcs H. of Maonra. 10" 7", long. 78“ 47'. 

dnoe ; but thia affording but imjerftjct accoui 1 (‘(KlNCKik, one of the minor wuiiUry 
modatioii, another was subeequentiy con ; Btaiions on the Neilglicrry Hills, in the disi rict 
atmeted, opening a communication for w hA^ehd M.aiabar, presidency of Madras, 6, 000 feet 
carriagfSfl for the entiro distance l>etweei: I )har j ^bov ? the level of the sea. 1 1 is si tuiite on the* 
warandCoomta. The town is situate aliout a t of the hills, in the south east angle of 

mile from the port, which, however, is little their summit; the residences of the Be n>iK^an8, 
male than an open roadstead, having a h^- including an hotel, l>cing placed on the rounded 
land running oat at its northern termination, tops of a range of hills, which runs from a high 
wbieh protects the anchorage from the north- mountain callal “ Coioioor Bella,” towards the 
west wind, being Biat which prevails nearly top of the pass; while the bjuwiar and native 
the whole of the trading iiea«<m, and renders naiidoncea arc in the hollow below, and adjiwent 
the bay comparatively calm during this part of to a masonry bridge, which spans a wide stream 
the year; but it is entirely ex^wsed to the flowing from the Jakat-dia valley, and docend- 
seuth-west monsoon, and after ibis commences, [ Uie hills at this jKnnt in a large volurno of 
it is aiMsi& for any country vessel to nnnaiii j water. A church has been rtxeiilly erected at 
there. It is in contemplation to erect a light- this place. Tlie south* west monsoon sets in at 
house at this place, and to take inejisures for j tidg gtatmn in the month of June, but with 
the improvement of the harbour. Distant hess rigour th;.n at Ootacaniimd, owing to 1 be 
N.W. from Mangalore 113 miler, S.E. from clouds, which ci no charged with rain from the 
Bombay S28, N.W. from Madras 410. J^L. westward, miieting with o{qK>sitiori fi(»m the 
14“ 2b', long. 74“ 29'. high spurs of the Ihxlalietta range which in- 

CXXIMTY. — A town in the British territory tervene. The annual fall of rain here aventge.s 
of Nagpoor, 145 miles E. from Nagjxnir, ami fifty five inches; that at Ootacamund sixty 
22 milc»S.W. from Ryepoor. Lat. 21", long, inches. Distant N. Troni Coiml>atoor 26 miles, 
hr 22". ' ir 21', long. 76* 56". 

ODOKDADHM.— A town in the British (Xfo)NY(iUI. A town in Mysore, 47 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of .Madr,*s, miles N.E. from Seringsipatam, and 36 miles 
33 miles S-EL of Cioimbatoor. Lat, 10* 50, \V. from Bangalore. Lat. 13” 1', long. 77” 5'. 
fong. 77* 30"- COOBG, a diatrict of Southern In*Iia, and 

CGONDAPDOR. — The prinripal place of a recently an iude{>endent raj, *.8 bounded on 
sabdiviriiCMi of the same name, in the British i the north by Mysore and the colicctoraie of 
district of North (Janara, presidency o^ Madras. 4('aaara ; on the east by Mysore ; on tlic south 
It is situate cm the south or left aide of an j by the oolh-ctorate of Mafrbar ; and on the 
ortuaiy receiving five freab-water rivers, flow- west by Malabar and Canara. While a 80 [>a- 
ing down from the Ghauts. Though this 'rate raj, itii limits weie more extensive; but 
estttsiy is extensive, it is shallow, and navi- j upon the subjugation of the province by tho 
gable solely for boats and snuiil vessels ; am! British, in 1 834, the taliKiks of l\K>ti>or and 
those whach ply on it are only canoes. The’ Umr Hooleay were annexed to the coUectoratc 
sarrouuidtiig country ia remarl^ly beautiful ; of Canara. The present district of Coorg lies 
and an old fort, erected by the Portuguese a between lat. 11* 5(7 and 12* 45", long. 75* 25' 
ihort distanoe inland of tlie town, cornmandK a and 76* 13', and extemis alx>ut sixty miles from 
prospect. General Matthews, preparing j north to south, and thirty-five from tiast to 
for the disastrous expedition in which he j west, l^e area is estimated at about 1,420 
perished, made lines around this fort. The ] square miles. Goorg is a very rugged, and 
town contains almut 250 houses, and has long ! altogether mountainous region, the lowest part 
been atatkmaiy with respect to increase of size j being fully 3,000 feet above the sea. The 
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tract which moHt nearly resembles a plain^ is 
the valley, about, eigliteen miloH long and 
t'lir^eeu broiul, ying between Merkara and 
Nakuajui, whicli viewed from above, has a 
levil appearance , but when examined more 
cb s.ely, is fv»und to consist oi a Hucoession of 
b-w ridges, witl< small narrow valleys, or |Mr- 
br.ps rather rav'ues, between them ; the lowest 
(■( Tig the be<i i>f the great river Cauvery. The 
fudges are parallel each other, and commence 
in a steep abutment, whence they proceed in a 
direction south-east, until they terminate in 
the plains of Mysore or Wynaad. Some of 
those nvDges have on their summits very small 
table lands, but in general their tops are sharp 
ridges. The whole country, with few excep- 
tions, is covered with forests more or less 
dense, bat seldom so overgrown by underwood 
as to qualify them to be called juuglo. To the 
eastward, liowever, towards Mysore, in which 
direction the elevation of tlie surface diminishes, 
Immboos make their appearance, ami the forest 
bcc.»me8 tliick jungle, filled with every variety 
of wild animids. The general declivity of the 
country is to the north east and east, as indi- 
<!s:.te<i hy the course of the Cauveiy and its 
ft Oilers, which flow ui that direction, and 
r eceive the cHainago of nearly four-fifths of the 
count»‘y. 

The ♦ernperaturc of the atmosphere in Coorg 
is low, owing Uj the elevation of the Ciiuntry, 
the jiroximity of the oecau to the south-west 
and west and tlie prevalence of winds from 
tlu)se |>oint.s. The greatest ranges of tempera- 
ture are in January and February, amounting 
to from 53° to ; and the weather then is 
not only cold, hut excessively dry. In April 
au*l May the heat l>ecomes opjiressive during 
the day, but the nights are almost .always cook 
The monsoon commences ti June, and towards 
the close of that month tlie rain falls \ery 
hcAvily, insomuch that from the 22od to the 
27th of that month, in the year 1835, there 
fill twenty seven inches. This weather con- 
tinues during July, August, and September, 
the a«r bf.iug 1 -ailed with moisture, and the 
Bun seldom bCt' i ; at the same time the Icin- 
pt raiure is wonderfully eijualilt!, the extremes 
io t. '■ iipiMi air l>ei(ig 5il' and <*5°. The total 
of rain in one ^1835-1830) was "1 10 

jnebos, i>f W’hich 4 were in d une. The climate 
i- di general healthful fiir Europeans, but has 
an unfavourable influence on thiise inclined to 
vis tiT.-l cc»ngestiou, asthma, or dysentery. 
Nolwillistauding the excessive xiu'isture, tho, 
Cipabdity of temperature causes rheumatisM, 
catarrh, or |Vneumonic affections to be dttle 
kufv n It is a remarkable <‘act, however, that 
the '■ climate ap|>ear3 decidedly inimical to the 
cure ol c its, wouiuis, and sores, which are 
often totally unmanageable without change of 
air ” For «•> circumscribed a tr.act the zoology 
is varied and important. Elephants are 
liumerous, and were more ho until rewaards 
were given for their destruction ; since which, 
nunil>era have been shot or taken in pitfalls. 
7'Igers are numerous, but are not so ferocious 


as in less-elevated and more sultry rogieu;-. 
Here also are found the leopard, the chIta or 
hunting-leopard, and the tiger-cat. IJcars are 
rare, but exceedingly fierce and datjgcrouH. 
The wild dog, as large .as, a greyhound, but 
much more HtrOngly built, liunt in of a 

dozen or more, is very fierce -ti d ,ii a le and 
destroys even kine. Ttie ti n aiiaois tiie 
enormous height of sevenle* n .b. nd. , .a;nl tiic 
elk harbours in the secluded wdd n 

>*reviously to the occupation "f the conuiry 
by the Eriti.di, in 1834, the TT.nd,--. or rather 
paths, were very rude, the r.t ■ I '7-i>'nu7Me'ng 
any inq rovement, as tendln t' fn'l: 'U,* in- 
v.'ision. The only route vvh;’h could i>e eon 
sMored as a road, was that i- . rirriencing at 
Periapatam, in Mysore, proceed);; ' rhrtiugh a 
thick jungle to Verajenderpetta, aiiU tiicu liy 
the irnggala or jftngin Ghaut, a very nleop 
descending p;i8S, to Oannanoje, in Malabar. 
This is the worst ghaut in tlie Si uth of India, 
being so steep as to be nearly urtpraclicable f. )r 
laden cattle, and totally so for iviu:clcd cai- 
riages ; neither is it capable i f much improve- 
ment, the declivity being in manv places one 
in three feet. A load, eo'ainon./ing also at 
Periapatam. proceeds woftwanl, but to the 
north or tliat just described, through Munje- 
nijpet to Mcrkara; but Ibis is a very bad 
route, and is now nearly d:su -hI. /kt the 
present time the ’principal read is Miat leading 
from Mysore into C'nor.. and id'cnce into 
Clanara. It proceeds from Pm ;af -a', im north- 
westward, through Fra/.erpet to Meihara, and 
thence by the Sulia or vSumpaji < Jiiaiit, having 
an e.'isy slope down to (Janara, and ter'iiiinating 
at Mangahire, being practieal.do for guns and 
all sorts of carriages. Anotlier road has been 
more recently constructed betwi on Canara and 
Mysore, which passes by the Munjoerabad 
Gh.aut, somew'hat to the north of tlie road by 
the Sumpaji (Hiaut. The authorities were in- 
duced to sanction the construction of this ro.ad 
by regard to Its advr.otriges, as connecting 
Canar.v and tlie important o! Mang.'.- 

loie wdth the towns ami dis(,r.ds in the west 
of Mysore. Tl ore are sevo’ s! 'ross-r, ;utcs, l>ut 
these arc morely very rude }>'.:!is. full of largo 
stones, ia(‘ n-aocte'i wit!) (h- ji 'uid pa-sing 

over s-‘ t p acclivities, whii ucg! ' 1 y the ex- 

ereis'! of an )U’dinary porliou > - .ill and care, 
be - dher avoided or redue h 

TiiC men ol Goorg are a h: ’ cnie atldet.c 
race, usually above the iiiiddr s;/-, and, vv’ib 
scarcely any e\cepti('n, welt luabed. Tlie 
women are not so tail in i aoj ortion, but ari? 
well made ami well h.oking, tluaigli rather 
coarse, but fair in comjiu. a on to tiie men. 
Both sexes are laborious ano ii-iluslrious in the 
practice of agriculture, their in du ami almost 
exclusive employment ^ except that tlie men 
shoot and hunt, partly to destn ly animals in- 
jurious to their crops, and partly for Die pro- 
duce of the sport. They arc w'ell clad, tlie men 
w^earing a turban, and a gown reaching to the 
feet, and being girt round the w’aist with a 
shawl or haudkerchief, to wlfudi tliey attach 
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the foi*raidable Nair koife. The women wear 
a loose cotton wnipper, reaching from the 
shoulders to the knees, and a small >vhite cloth 
tied round the head. Both sexes daily, after 
tlndr labour, wash the whole body in warm 
water. A very singular and revolting custom 
prevails here, different from polyandry, in 
which each woman has exclusively a plurality 
of husbands. In Coorg the wives cf several 
brothers are the wives of all. “ On the mar- 
riage of an elder brother, his wife is considered 
the property of all the brothers jointly ; and as 
the juniors successively marry, their wives in 
turn are common to all the brothers.” This 
abominable custom, however, is falling some- 
what into disrepute, and its practice becoming 
more circumscribed. The amount of the 
population in 1836 was oflSicially returned at 
65,437 persons ; and the increase in that year 
was nearly ten per cent, on the total. Since 
the annexation cf Coorg to the British domi- 
nions, the revenue has improved, cultivation 
has been extended, and the general prosperity 
of the country steadily increased. The only 
assemblages of dwellings which can with any 
propriety be denominate towns, are Merkara., 
Soinwarpet, and Verajenderpett. The inha- 
bitants of Coorg are Nairs, and consequently 
Brahminists of the Sudra caste ; yet, in some 
respects, they manifest little reverence for the 
Brahmin ical code. Though a barbarous, they 
are an energetic and brave race, and with 
unflinching spirit and desperate valour they 
maintained their independence against the 
vastly supenor power of Hyder Ali and his 
Son Tippoo Sultan, severely retaliating on their 
oppressors in the campaign of 1791, and mate- 
rially aiding in their humiliation. By the 
treaty of that year they were received Under 
the protection of the British government. 

in 1832, the sister of the reignirg rajah, 
with her husband, fled from Coorg mto My- 
sore, and claimed the protection of the British 
resident from the violence of their relative. 
Under these circumstances, it became the duty 
cf the BritiLh authorities to afford the protec- 
tion implored, without regarding the com- 
plaints of the rajuh, or the military prepara- 
tions which he proceeded to make. Various 
conn niiuicat ions passed between those authori- 1 
ties and the prince, whose country, it may , 
moreover he oiiserved, w'as a prey to the most 
oppressive tyranny and misgovernment. At| 
length the *’ajah seized and detained an emis- 1 
sary of the Britisli government, who, with 
another nati'/e, h.ad been despatched to Coorg, 
UTulcr an irnpresyion that native negotiation 
might he more effective than European. This 
act of violence the rajah defended, on the ground 
of repri.s.al for the withholding from his ven- 
geance the fugitive victim of his tyranny. 
^Negotiation w.'is now relinquished; a force of 
6,000 men was despatched to punish the out- 
rage, and the government of Madras issued a 
proclamatiou to the effect, that the rajah, in 
consequence of oppression and cruelty to his 
subjects, the assumption of an attitude of 


hostility and menace towards the British go- 
vernment, the encouragement and aid afforded 
to its enemies, and the imprisonment of the 
British emissary sent to open a friendly nego- 
tiation with him, was no longer to occupy the 
I royal seat. In the beginrting of April, the 
! British force, commanded by Colonel Lindesay, 
entered Coorg from Mysore, and having found 
the stockades made by order of the rajah 
I deserted, advanced to Merkara, the capital, 

I which, having been evacuated, was occupied 
1 without opposition, and the British flag hoisted. 

I Simultaneously with the movement under 
j Colonel Lindesay, a column under the com- 
i mand of Colonel Foulis marched from Canna- 
nore, in Malabar, and ascending the course of 
the Burrepollai, or Stony River, penetrated 
into the heart of the country by the Horgullum 
Pass, and took the town of Veraj underpet, 
sixteen miles south of that of Merkara. The 
enemy made an abortive attempt at resistance, 
in which they lost about 250 men and four 
chiefs, the loss on the Briti.sh side being com- 
paratively insignificant. On the 13th, the 
wretched rajah surrendered unconditionally. 
During those operations, a weak column^ under 
Colonel Jackson, marched from Maugaloor, 
and attempted to penetrate tlie country by a 
route to the north of that of Colonel Foulis ; 
but, entering a deep rocky ravine, sufferel 
from a fire so deadly and well sustained, that 
it was obliged to retire, after severe loss, leaving 
i behind the wounded and the whole cf its bag- 
Igage. Another column, under Colonel Waugh, 
entered the country by a route nearly parallel 
to that of Colonel Lindesay, but to the north 
of his line of march, and penetrated to Mer- 
kara, though not without suffering very severely 
in forcing the passage. The country thus sub- 
idued was incorporated with the territory of the 
I East-Iudia Company. The annexation of his 
! dominions to those of the British was almost 
unavoidable, no male branch of the royal house 
remaining alivo to become a claimant of 
.wvereignty. The ex-rajah is now (1856) in 
England, and receives an annual stipend of 
1 60,000 rupee.s, subject to the deduction of 40(. 
per mensem, which he has engaged to sot apart 
for the education of his daughter, who has 
become a convert to Christianity. 

COORLA.— -A town in the British district 
of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 2G miles W. 
of Ganjam. Lat. 19“ 29 , long. 84" 45'. 

C00S8Y. — A river rising in the British dis- 
trict of Famghur, presiilency ol Bengal, about 
lat. 23" 35', long. 85" 58'. It has a circuitous 
course, but generally S.E., of 240 miles, and 
discharges itself into the Hoogly on the right 
side, in lat. 22", long. 88" 4'. At Ameenugur, 
eighty miles from its source, and in lat. 22 ' 56', 
long. 86" 45', it receives the Cornaree, a con- 
siderable torrent. Close to the town of Mid- 
napore and in lat. 22" 24', long. 87' 23', it is 
crossed by the route from Cuttack to M ulna- 
pore, the passage being made by ford during 
the dry season, and by ferry during the rains ; 
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and at Koilagliat, yet lower down, and only 
forty miles from its mouth, it is crossed by the 
route from Calcutta to Midnapore, the passage 
being effected by ford in the dry season, and 
ferry during the rains. 

COOS Y. — A large river tributary to the 
Ganges. Its remotest source, the Bhotiya 
Coosy, is, according to Buchanan, in Nepal, 
amidst the snowy peaks of the Himalaya, and 
in about lat. 28“ 2f''- long. 86“ 11'. It takes a 
course first eoutli-west for about sixty miles, 
then winds south and south-east for 160 more, 
to lat. 26® 45', long. 87® 13', its place of exit 
from the mountains, from wliich it descends 

by three cataracts, or rather violent rapids.” 
About thirty niilcs above that place, it on the 
left side receives the Arun, a great torrent, 
which, rising in Thibet, flow.s through a valley 
dividing the main range of the Himalayas, thus 
receiving the drainage of both faces of the 
Snowy Mountains. About ten miles from its 
junction with the Arun it also receives, on the 
left side, the Tarn bur, which rises <>n the 
southern face of the Himalaya, and flows 
Ihiongh Nepal for about 100 inile.s, to it> con- 
fluence. At the ]>laee of its exit from the 
mountains, the Consy appears to be a gn'.ater 
stream than the Ganges at Hurd war, arid is 
nowhere fordable, in ordinary years, in its 
course through the ])lains, Tn the upper park 
of its course, near the mountains, the water, 
even in summer, retains considerable coolness, 
and the stream is subject to sudden rise and 
fall ; but it is navigal)le for small boats down- 
wards from the la'<t cataract. It there takes a 
eouthern oou.se, and in lat. 26® 37', long. 
67^ 12', fifteen Tuiles lower down, it touches on 
the British territory, and forms the boundary 
between it and Nepal for ten miles, when it 
enters the British district of Piirnea, through 
which it holds a course due south for eighty 
miles, to its confluence with the Ganges, in lat. 
25“ 19', long. 87® 19' ; its total length of course 
being about 325 inile.s. Huring its course 
through the levtd alluvial tract of Purnea, it 
ser'ds off niunerous branches, and receives but 
one considerable stream — the Gogaree, which, 
flowing from the N.W., joins it on the right 
side, ten mlle.s above its confluence with the 
Ganges. Not\. ith.standing this great loss of 
volume, it is everywhere a very large stream, 
having a channel one and a half to two and a 
half miles wide, with many shoals and islands, 
through which the river forces its way, form- 
ing many alterations among them during its 
inundations. Even where narrowest, Buchanan 
found it, when lowest, to have a stream 1,200 
feet wide and fifteen deep. From tho.se par- 
ticulars it may l>o concluded to bo larger than 
the Jumra, and even the Ghogra. 

COOTOOTTAH. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 82 miles S.W. from 
Hyderal'ad, and 35 milc.s N. from Xurnool. j 
Eat. 16“ 20', long. 77® 55'. j 

COOI'U L. — A town in Hyderabad, or <bmn- 
nious of the Nizam, 60 miles S. from KlHch- 


poor, and 148 miles E. from Aurungabad. 
Lat. 20® 19', long. 77° 34'. 

COOTULPORE. — A town in the British 
district of Burdwaii, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
22 miles S.W. of Burdwan. Lat. 23®, long. 
87° 40'. 

COPPACHOOR. — The name of a tribe in- 
habiting a valley between the snowy range of 
the Himalaya and that known as the Sub- 
Himalayas. The centre of the ter»-itory inha- 
bited by this tribe is about lat. 27® 20, long. 
93° 20'. 

COPPA DROOG. — A town in Mysore, 
distant 120 miles N.W. from Seringaji.'itam, 
and 29 miles S.E. from Bedenore. Lat. 13® 31', 
long. 75® 23'. 

COPUL . — A town in one of the recently 
ceded di-stricts of Hyderabad, or dominions of 
the Nizam, 51 miles W. from Bellary, and 78 
miles E. from Dharwar. Lat. 15® 21', long. 
76® 13'. 

CORADA. — A town in the Briti.sh district 
of Ganjain, presideiicy of Madras, 65 miles 
N.W. of Ganjani. Lat. 19® 56', long, 84° 20'. 

CORALLEA. — A town in the Briti.'^h di.s* 
tiict of Tipperah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 31 miles 
N.E. of Dacca, Lat. 23® 52', long. 90® 53'. 

i CORING A, in the British district of Rajali- 
mundry, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
estuary of that branch of the Godavery which 
opens intoCoribga Bay, and which is generally 
called the .Coringa River, its mouth forming 
the harbour of Coringa. At the entrance is a 
bar, having twelve or fourteen feet of water at 
spring tides. Within the bar the depth of 
water ivi from two and a half to four fathoms ; 
but measures are in progress for obtaining a 
greater depth by cutting through the bar. 'The 
town, which is a place of considerable trade, is 
situate on the south side of the estuary. It is 
the best place on this coast for building or 
repairing small vessels, there being a consider- 
able number of shipwrights and calkers, who 
here find constant employment. The place, 
however, from its low situation, is subject to 
be overflowed by extraordinary rises of the 
sea, and in May, 1787, in consequence of a 
prolonged and very violent gale from the north- 
east, the sea rnshed over the site of the town, 

I swept away all the houses, and in a moment 
I destroyed nearly the whole population, esti- 
mated at about four thousand. The deluge 
overapread the adjacent country for several 
miles inland, destroying, as is estimated, fifteen 
thousand people, and upwards of a hundred 
thousand head of cattle. A similar disaster 
occurred in 1832, when several vessels were 
carried into the fields and left agroand in 
elevated situations ; one new ship, on the 
stocks, was swept into the river and lost. 
Distance from Rajahir.undry, S.E,, 32 md* 3 ; 
Miulras, N.E. , 290 ; Calcutta, S.W., 5(>2. 
Lat. 16® 49', lung. 82® 19'. 

CORLAM. — A town in i,ho British district 
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of Oanjam proy'uiericy of Maclms, 11 miles 
K.E. of (Jhicacoie. Kat. IS ' *24', long. 84" 3'. 

COUOMANDEE (C(*AST ()F).~rart of 
the eastern covi.'^t of Sontbern India, forming 
tlie shore of the Isiy of lieiv^^il. It is con- 
sidered to c('in i. o'o at Voiut Calimore, in 
lat. lu'" 17', lor^r. a»id to hold a direc- 

tion nearly dm norlh a- far .v? ( h.n<leg:un, in 
Int, In'" 20', loot;. 10’. It ov lends across 

the estuaries of io.wm »;ver<. and the enti*ancc 
to the exteiiHi\o lake or inlet; hut 

there is no nlari u lt ).n f s w’lolo oxtcmt where 
large ships can he sholtered in all woutlne . 
lUackwood Harh^>tn^ l!i** loert ohjcctionaldc, | 
isopen to the nert*i o. wlilch p^dnt it might j 
be slieltored h\ a I." . k . r tl> eon.d.ri»eti«*n 
of such a work, houco r, thoug'- ]>i ..etioahle, 
W'ould bo enorinoU''ly exp-'ro , (If the 
several other )d.v < h 'pu iO • nhipping, 
none have havens, ; 1 mest. he anchored 

in the open sea, >\iHu, during the chrsing 
months of the yoar, they are exposed to the 
violence of th«' nojilo .*.it moii.'.oon. Gonse 
fjuciilly, the coast i.'> ih • t nearly deserted; and 
the few navigators wi.j venture to anchor, 
must be prepared to we’gh, cut or slip anchor, 
and woik out to sea (»n (lie first sifting in of a 
gale. At all times afPoavy sea rolls on shore 
from the vast expanse of the Jlay of Bengal, 
and causes a treinemhfus surf, which totally 
precludes CMUnrnmiioaii *0 from the ships lying 
at anchor with the hool by means of boats 
constructed on the European plan. These 
would inevitiihly be (hushed to pieces ; and 
resort is tfic'rcfore had to the Maeula boats, 
which are flat-botton>ed, of the sjime Bha[>e at 
stem and stern, from thirty to thirty -five feet 
in length, ton or eleven in breadth, and seven 
or eight in depth. The planks which fonn 
those boats are sewed t(\gct her with coir yarns, 
or twine spun from the cmxKinut-fibre, crossing 
the seams over a wadding of the icime fibi-e, 
which presses on the joints and prevents leak- 
age. The places pritjci pally fretuicnfccd hy 
sldpping on vhe (/oroiuniulel Coa^t are Nega- 
patain, Nagore, Tranqu»d>ar, Goddahfre, Pon- 
dicherry, Sadin-s, iVtadra'^, and 1‘ulicat. The 
coast throi^ghout is, with little exception, low 
.and sandy, and the sea shallow nc.ar the shore, 
with sounding grjuhially increasing with tlie 
distance from land. The etymology of the 
name Coromandel h.as been variously explained; 
but it appears lltat it was originally denomi- 
nated Choramandal or (.Iholarnandal, which is 
considered to mean th? mandal or n gion of 
the Choi a, an ancient dymvsty of this pai t uf 
India. The Coromandel Ce.ast coinprise.s the 
Rca-coa.st8 of the Ihiti.-.h districts Tanjore, 
Arcot, Ghingleput, and Ktdlore. 

COTiONGE.— An i.sland al>out two inlhj.s in 
length from north to south, situate close to a 
rocky point off the c(';i.st of Airacan, which 
forms a bay, having sevoal r<>ck.s and i.slets. 
Id Stan t from C.apc Ncgiais, N., 33 miles. Lat. 
IG' 32', long. 94“^ 20'. 

COIIYGAUM. — A village in the British 


dist’^ict of Poona, prosidoncy of Bombay, on 
the route from Poona to Ahmedpuggur, 16 
miles N.E. from the former. The place is un- 
important, but is associated with interesting 
historical recollections. On the Ist January, 
1838, a Briti.sh force, under the command of 
Captain Staunton, conjprising a detail of artil- 
lery, a battalion of infantry, and a small num- 
ber of auxiliary horse, occupied the village, in 
w’hich they were attacked by tliree divisi(»nK of 
the Peishwa'n infantry, consisting of al)out 
1,000 men each, sujqmrted by immense bodies 
of horse. Tlie action lasted from noon till 
nine in the evening, during which period several 
buildings were repeatedly taken and retakiui. 
On Ix^th sides the loss was terrific ; but the 
result w.a.s most honourable to the British, who 
I reniaincd in-asters of the place. In recogTiitlon 
I of the gallantly di.splayed on the occa.sion by 
Captain Staunton, a grant of .*i00/. ymr annum 
was conferred upon him by the East-lndia 
Company. Lat. 18” 39', long. 74” 8'. 

COllTAGERRY.— A town in Mysore, 47 
inile.s N.W. from Bangalore, and 8 1 miles 
N.E. from Seringapatam. Lat. 13" 31', long. 
77" 17'. 

CORTAPALEYAN.— AtowniniheBritlsli 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
65 miles N.E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11° 33', 
long. 77" 35'. 

COSSIMBAZAR, in the British district of 
Moorshedahad, lient.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
adjoining the city of Moorshedabad on the 
south, and in fact a suburb of it. The Bha- 
girathi, a great offset of the Ganges, here 
fbnns, by its winding, a peninsula, at one time 
insulated, and thence denominated the Island 
of Cossimbaz.ar. Tlui manufactures of this 
town w('re formerly of in)[)ortanco, e.specially 
of silk f.ibrics ; but they have much dotaycil 
before the irresistible eonijietition of the 
cheaper wares of Britain. A considerable 
quantity of silk being produced in the sur- 
roumling country, it is gem rally here [uepared 
for market. Hero was formerly a (Considerable 
factory belonging to the East-lndia ( 'ompauy. 
Ill 1756 it w'as taken, without resistances, by 
iSooraj-oo-ilowia, n.awaub of ikmgal. I>y i 
cyu'eful census in 1829, tlio number of houses 
wa.s stated at ],3n() ; of iiiliabitants, at 3,538 ; 
of which 1,325 Mussulman, 2,213 Brahinini- 
eal. Distance N.iC. from (kilcutta, by land, 
through Jkohamporo, 120 miles; by water, 
1G3. Lat. 21” 8', long. 88"' 18'. 

(.‘OSSli'ORK. — A mamifacturing suburb of 
Calcutta, situate on the left bank of th(' river 
Hoogbly, six miloH nort.h of Fort William. 
Hero is located the government foundry, re* 
jinrsented as one of the nnist coinph'te and 
pciiect to be s(^ou in any country. During 
iho adinin'-stration of Lord Hastings, several 
pieces of brass ordnance cast at this place were 
sent to England, and submitted to the exami- 
nation of a committee of artillery (»fficeis at 
Woolwich, wdio pronounced the workm.ansbip 
and finish superior to those of the royal aiseual. 
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Youn|T nrtillnry offic(^rs are now required to 
attend at thiH establishment for instruction in 
the <;astirig of guns. The foundry, wlien in full 
wcuk, is capable of turning out more than 200 
pieces iu the year, Lat. 22“ 38', long. 88“ 20'. 

COSSYAH HILLS embrace the tract of 
country lying between Assam and Sylhot on 
the north and south, and .Jynteah and the 
(1 arrow (‘ountry on the east and west, and 
extend from lat. 25“ to 26® 7', and from long, i 
00" 52' to 92" 11'. This mountainous region 
is cotisidered to be advantageously situate as i 
an almost impregnable military post for the 
north-eastern frontier, arising from its occupy- 
ing the centre in a line oi o{)erations which ] 
migiit be directed against an eastern eremy, ! 
iiiid from itc possessing natural bulwarks, re- 
quiring little aid to render them impenetrable. 
The Ct>ss 3 ’ah Hills have been usually regarded 
as containing much mineral wealth; but the 
result of their recent geological survey by 
Professor Ohlham doe.s not favour this pre- 
HUinpti(»ii ; neither iron, stone, nor coal, ap- 
pearing to be abundant. The great b<»dy of 
(J<»ssyahH have not adopted the customs of the 
Hindoos ; they eat beef, and have, apjiarontly, 
few religious notions, 'i'ljey have neither 
idols nor U inples ; hut many peouliaily-t»liaped 
stones and rocks, as well as .streams and groves, 
are accounted holy; and sacrifices are utiwlc 
to them. Near the villages, on the hills, are 
likewise to be seen gigantic stone monunu.-nU, 
witli doorways, that remind the Knglisli viMt.u- ! 
of Stonehenge, and are c<'''j‘-ci ured to have, 
been erected to tlie ineinoi^ of 'tejiai:' -1 chiefs 
and nijahs. In 1826, a direct commuiiic.ation | 
betwee'O Assam and Syllict being con.sidered ; 
desiralde, an agieeineut, coucuned in by the 
Coxsyali chiefs, was concluded with the chief of 
Nungklow, under which, iu return for J3riti.sh 
piX'tcction against external enemies, and sap- 
j)ort in tiie event of internal insurrection, the 
raj;di sti[>ulatcd to afford a free passage to 
3 British troop.s pa.ssing Ijetween Assam and 
Sylbet ; to furni.sh materials for the construe-! 
tiou of a road, and to govern his suljectsi 
according to established laws. Toerut Singli, 
With whom this engngenient was made, leaving' 
caused Jjieutenants Bodingfield and Ifurltuii to! 
be ticacherously massacred, was dcj) 0 .sed in ! 
1829, when the district of Nungklow was' 
conferred upon hi.s nephew ; and engagcmcnt.s 
were at the .saino time eutereil into with the 


COTHA, cr K()TA, in the British district 
of Jaunswir, a village near the right bank of 
the Jumna, and about 3,000 fi*et above its bed. 
At the time of Hodgson’.s visit in 1317, it wa.s 
a poor phice, c<mtaiuing about a dozen houses 
and 100 inbabitiiiits ; but it is now much im- 
proved, being a neat village, an<i uncommonly 
clean, surrour-ded with thriving cultivation, 
and possessed of much cattle. It is also a 
place of great thorougVdare, being on tin; 
direct route from the plains to Jumnotri, and 
also to Theog and Kotgnrh. Lat. 30" 40', 
long. 78“ O'. 

COTIOTE.— See Malabar. 

COTOOR. — A tx)wn in the British district 
of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 31 miles 
E. of Cuddajxih. Lat, 14^ 26', long. 79“ 20'. 

COULY HROOG. — A town in Mysore, 
10 miles S.E. from Bedriore, and 140 inile.s 
N.W. from Seringaiiatain. J..at. 1 3“ 43', long. 
75“ 10', 

COURTALLHM, in the British district of 
Tinnevell}', a small town at tlm wesUiin boun- 
dary, towards the tf-nitory of Travancore. It 
I is situate iu a .smtdi rece.vs, in the east .side of 
j that grejit gioup of m mntairis in which the 
1 southcTu extreiidlies ot the Western and Ea.st- 
! cm (ihaut;- unite ; and the site of the town is 
j surrounded on three shies by hills. At this 
j place the group is traversed ly a deep narrow 
valley, allowing an easy communication be- 
tween the Carnatic; and M;dabar. The dryness 
of the air and its low temperature, arising 
from local pcculiaiitie.s. have deservedly ac- 
<juired for this spot a character for salubrity ; 
and it is, consequently, much frequented by 
inv.alids during tl.e hot weather. In addition 
to more sab.-sUintial advantages, it may be 
mentioned that the sc enery is described as 
being rich and varied, and the whole enlivened 
with a series of beautiful waterfalls, forming a 
tout enumble, the coaUnnplntion of which is 
highly grateful to the eye and soothing to tlie 
feelings. The lowest and most oonspiouous of 
the series of waterfalls is nearly 200 feet in 
height, the water of which heinvr much broken 
iu its descent, forms f.iWMiiite bathing-place, 
where the bathers enjoy the l.»enefit of a shower- 
bath on the grandest scale. Elevation above 
the sca 700 feet. Distance from Tinnevelly 
town, N.W., 32 mile.s; Madras, S.W., 350. 
Lat. 8‘ 56', long. IT 20'. 


i-jjjaii of Ohirra Boonjee, and the other p»inci- 
pal chiefs of the country. A few' years later 
the conqoote establishment of tranquillity was 
etfecU il in the Cossy.ah higldands ; and the 
salut.ary change was ascribed to the 
tion of niild for coercive mca.sures, and c.sj^e- 
cially to the restoration of the son of Tc#;iut 
8ingl» to the principality forfeited by hisfathiT. 
Eee also JyN'I'EEA. 

COTA POLOOR. — A towm in the British 


COVKLUNC, in the Briti.su district of 
Chiuglcquit, prc.NlilciK'y <if Madras, a town on 
the Coromandel Coa>t. It is of dangerous 
approach fr(*ni tin.' and south-c.ast, in 

consequence of a rocky shoal proiectiiig up- 
wards oi a niih' inn* tlie ^ea la riuo. diiicction. 
Here are the rpins of a fort, f(*rmerl 3 '- belong- 
ing to the Imperial East- India Conqiaiiy of 
O.stend, hut subsequently acquired by the 
English, who dismantled it. I'he locality of 


district of North Arcot, lire.^^idency of Madras, 
49 miles N.W. of Matlvas. Lat. 13“ 45', long. 
80“ 4'. 


Covelong appe.irs to be peculiarly favourable 
lor the proiluction of s;dfc, and it is stated that 
a pure white dc criptiou of tlxis article may bo 
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manufactured here at the low rate of four 
8hilling9 and sixi^enceper ton. Distance from 
OiKidaiore, N.E,, 80 miles ; Arcot, E., 62 ; 
Madras, S., 21. Lat. 12" 47', long. 80" 18'. 

COVILPUITY. — A town in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
36 miles N.E. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 9" 12', 
long. 77" 56'. 

COWLAPOOK. — A town in the British 
territory of Nagpoor, 152 miles S. from Nag- 
poor, and 115 miles W. from Bustur. Lat. 
19" 10', long. 80" 13'. 

COWREAL, in the British district of Jub- 
bulpore, Saugor and Nerbudda territory, iieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route from Jubbnlpore to Punnah, 29 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 23" 32', long. 
80" 10'. 

COXE BAZA It. — ^A town in the British 
district of Chittagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
f ituate on the eastern side of the entrance to 
Mascal Channel, a considerable arm of the 
sea, flowing between the island of Mascal and 
the mainland. I.At. 21" 31', long. 92" 6'. 

COYELBOODAH. — A town in the British 
territory of Nagpoor, 151 miles S.E. from 
Nagpoor, and 73 miles N.W. from Bustur. 
Lat. 19" 50', long. 81" 5'. 

CUANGANORE. — A town of Malabar, 
with a fort. It is situate on the Cranganore 
River, called also the Aycotta River. The 
river has a bar at the entiance, with five or six 
feet water on it : inside, there are fourteen or 
sixteen. The place was taken, in 1662 or 
1663, from the l*ortuguese, by the Dutch, who 
appear to have constructed the fort. In 1789, 
it was purchased from the Dutch by the rajah 
of Travancore ; in the following year, posses- 
sion of it was taken by Tipp<x) Multan ; and at 
the general pacification which cfosed the war 
provoked by the sultan's attack upon Travan- 
core, it was ceded to the British. In this part 
of India are many Jews ; and one section of 
that extraordinaiy i>eople, termed White Jews, 
claim a peculiar connection with Cranganore. 
According to their account, their ancestors 
escaped from Jerusalem at the time of its final 
destruction, and after various migrations, the 
descendants of the fugitives made their way to 
the western coast of India^ where, in the yeai 
of the world 4250, or 490 of the Christian era, 
the local sovereign granted them a settlement at 
Cranganore, where they were joined by others 
of their nation, and in which place they re- 
mained about a thousand years ; but, as one of 
their number stated, discord arisioj^ among 
ourselves, one of our chiefs called to his assist- 
ance an Indian king, who came upon us with 
a great army, destroyed our houses, palaces, 
and strongholds, dispossessed us of Cranganore, 
killed part of us, and carried part into cap- 
tivity." According to tradition, a colony of 
Syrian Christians settled here in the year 845, 
and their establishment continued to prosper 
until the arrival of tlie Portuguese at the close 


of the fifteenth century. By a course of cruel 
persecution, the greater part of the Syrian 
believers were constrained to acknowledge the 
authority of the papal see, which is exercised 
by the bishop of Cranganore and vicar-general 
of Malabar. Distance from Cochin, N., 19 
miles ; Calicut, S., 75 ; Cananore, S.E., 126 ; 
Mangalore, S.E., 207 ; Bombay, S.E., 648 ; 
Bangalore, S.W., 211 ; Madras, S.W., 341. 
Lat. 10" 14', long. 76" 16'. 

I CUCHEE. — A doab or narrow peninsula 
east of the Indus,, and between it and the 
|Funjnud. It is embodied with Dera Ghasee 
1 Khan, and with it formed one of the districts 
I of the late Sikh government, yielding it nine 
lacs of rupees annually. It is everywhere 
permeated by watercourses from the Indus, 
and is remarkably well cultivated and pro- 
ductive. Ijat, 29" 20' — 30", long. 70" 40' — 
71" 10'. 

CUDAMPILLY.— A town in Uyderal>ad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 59 miles S.W, 
from Hyderabad, and 80 miles N. from Kur- 
nool. Lat. 16" 56', long. 77" 47'. 

CUDDABA. — A town in Mysore, 60 
miles N. from Seringa[>atain, and 52 miles 
N.W. from Bangalore, Lat. 13° 14', long. 
76" 55'. 

CUDDABAL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 46 
miles W. of Bellary. Lat. 15° 5', long. 76 ’ 17'. 

(/TTDDALORE, the principal place of the 
eoutbeni division of Arcot, presidency of Ma- 
dras, a town on the Coromandel Coast, situate 
at the estuary of the river Panar. 'The river, 
though having a considerable length of course, 
is small at its mouth, and closed up l)y a Iwtr, 
so as only to admit coasting-craft of moderate 
.size ; but measures have been sanctioned for 
the improvement of the harlx)ur and the erec- 
tion of a pier. The site of the town is low, 
bt-iiig not more than five feet above the sea ; 
and, from this circumstance, the place might 
be supposed to be insalubrious ; but such is 
not the case, and the new town especially is 
regarded as peculiarly healthy. The population 
are in general well lodged, and there are many 
good houses, arrarged in broad regular streets. 
The old fort, now nearly demolished, is thus 
described: — “A quadrangle of unequal sides, 
with an indifferent rampart and ditch, and no 
outworks, excepting one advanced from its 
north-eastern angle ; a bastion covers each of 
the other angles, and the curtains are famished 
with the imperfect kind of flanking defence 
obtainable by means of a nucoession of bastions 
placed in a prolongation of one and the same 
straight line." The town is the principal civil 
station of the zillah or district. Distant from 
Madura, N.E,, 170 miles ; Tanjore, N.E., 77 ; 
Arcot, S.E., 84 ; Madras, S., 100. Lat. 11" 48', 
long. 79" 60' . 

CUDDAPAH. — A British district under 
the presidency of Madras, named from the 
principal place within it. It is bounded on 
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the north by Karnool an<^ the BritiBh district 
of Guntoor ; on the ««8t by the Briiish dis- 
tricts Guntoor and Nellore ; on the south-east 
by the British district of Arcot (the northern 
division) ; on the south-west by the territory 
of Mysore ; and on the west by the British 
district of l^llary. It lies between lat. 13® 12^ 
— 16® 19', long. 62' — 79® 48', and compre- 

hends an area officially returned at 12,970 
square miles. The mountains of this district 
form an uninterrupted chain of great extent, 
consisting of numerous parallel and continuous 
ridges, which rise abruptly from the plains, 
and tniverse the whole length of the district^ 
constituting part of the Eastern Ghauts. The 
generad slope of the country is to the east ; 
Uie plains eaatwaid of Bellary and Gooty 
having an elevation of 1,182 feet, while the 
depression in which the town of Cuddapah is 
situate, is only 507 feet above the level of the 
sea ; and the more eastern limit of the district 
has an average height of 450 feet The nume- 
rous streams which intersect the district con- 
sequently flow in that direction, discharging 
themselves into the Bay of Bengal. The 
principal river is the Northern Pennar. The 
most prominent characteristics of the climate 
are great beat during the day, and oppressive 
closeness and stagnation of air during the 
night; and from these conditions of the atmo- 
sphere results its enervating influence on the 
European constitution. 

Of trees the most remarkable and valuable 
are the teak, blackwood, cocoanut-palm, date- 
palm, palmyra, babul or Acacia ambica, nim 
or margosa, and bamlKK). The best soil is the 
regur, or black ootton ground, in some platies 
mingled more or less with calcareous matter, 
imparting to it a higher colour, and more open 
and friable texture. The principal alimentary 
crops are rice, ragi (Eleusine coracana), l>ajrR 
(Helens spicatua), jowar (Holcus Sorghum). 1 
cheniia (Cicer arietinuiu), dhal (Citysns cajan), I 
wheats oil-seeds, and sugar-cane. Amongst' 
the principal commercial crops may be men- ! 
tion^ tobacco, indigo, and kusum (Oarthamus 
tinctorius). ‘^Cotton is cultivated to con- 
siderable extent in this district.” The most 
common fruits are the mango, tamarind, plan- 
tain, and water-melon. Less abundant are the 
guava, peach, lime, citron, jack, pomegranate, 
and grape. Such manufacturing industry aL<. 
is found, is employed on cotton piece-goods, 
muslins, blankets, and other coarse woollens ; 
in the prepa j.tion and use of indigo and other 
dyes ; in the working of gold, silver, and other 
metals ; and in pottery. The exports consist 
of cotton piece-goods, coarse woollens, a small 
quantity of silken fabrics, sugar, grain, and 
tobacco : the imports are lietel, iron, steel, 
copper, and some other articles of leas import- 
ance. The language spoken is the Ganarese. 
The population is given under the article 
M ABB AS. The district is trayersed by one of 
the lines of the Madras Kailway Comrany. 
There is also a good ordinary road in a direc- 
tion from south-east to north-west, and leading 


from Madras to CudJapnli, and thence to Bel- 
lary. There are, besides, routes of inferior 
description. 1. From south to north, from 
the cantonment of Cuddapah to Hyderabad, 
through the Murkondah Pass. 2. From east 
to west, from Nellore to the cantonment of 
Cuddapah. 8. From north-east to south-west, 
from the cantonmeot of Cuddapah to Banga- 
lore. Tho principal places — Cuddapali, the 
locality of the military and civil establishments 
of the district, Sidhout or Siddawattan, and 
Rachuti or Roychoty — are de3cril)ed under 
their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. 

In 1846 this collectorate was the scene of 
serious disturbances, originating, it is believed, 
in a feeling of distrust towards the govern- 
ment, occasioned by tho adoption of measures 
affecting the prescriptive rights of landed pro- 
perty. These, however, w< re speedily sup- 
preased ; and .the home authorities, upon the 
subject being brought before them, having 
directed that long undisturbed possession 
should be regarded as sufficient evidence of 
the existence of such rights, the district shortly 
after resumed its wonted tranquillity. The 
Ceded Districts, of which Cuddapah fonna the 
eastern division, came into the possession of 
the l^t-liidia Company in the year 1800, by 
a treaty concluded with the Nizam, subse- 
quently to the partition of the dominions of 
Tippoo Sultan. 

CUDDAPAH, situate in the British district 
of the same name, under the presidency of 
Madras, a military cantonment five miles 
south-west of the right bank of the Northern 
i Pennar or Pennaur, and immediately on the 
^ t»ank8 of the river Bogawunka. The canton- 
ment is on a declivity, rising getitly from the 
latter liver, and contains two barracks for the 
accommodation of Euro])eans, subsUuitially 
built of brick and liine-mortar, lying parallel 
to each other, each extending about sixty feet 
in length by sixteen in breadth ; and spaci >us 
lines fi>r native infantry, besides an hospital, 
and other requisite buildings. The military 
force stationed here amounts to about l,0bo 
men. Here are also the civil establishment for 
the district, and the jail, which is situate nearly 
in the centre of an old fort, and has a slightly 
elevatetl site, considered to be salubrious. It 
was creeled in 1813, and consists of sevei-al 
buildings in separate and spacious inclosures, 
suited for the classification of the inmates. One 
of the lines of the Madras Railway Company 
passes close to the town. Elevation above the 
«ea507 feet. Distance from Bellary, S.E., 138 
miles ; Bangalore, N.E., 134 ; Vellore, N., 
110; Nellore, W., 78; Guntoor, S.W., 169; 
Madras, N.W., 139. Lat. 14® 28', long. 78® 52'. 

CUDDAPUKRUM. — A town in the native 
state of Travancore, 31 miles N. from Quilon, 
and 49 miles S.E. from Cochin. Lat. 9® 20', 
long. 76® 89'. 

CUDDEAPUTNUM. — A town in the 
native state of Trav.ancore, 31 miles S.E. from 
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Trivandrum, and 19 miles N.W. from Cape 
(’omonn. Lat 8" 9', long. 77° 20', 

CUDDOOB — A town in Mysore, 90 miles 
N.W. from Seringjmatam, and 91 miles N.E. 
fi-om Mang.dore. Lat, 13° S3', long. 76° 4'. 

CUDDUTURITTEE.— A town in the native 
state of Travancore. 21 miles S.E. from Cochin, 
and 61 miles N. from Quilon. Lat. 9° 45', 
long. 76° 33'. 

CTjHMUR, in the British district of Gha- 
zeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Benares to Dinapoor, 
.50 miles E. of the former. Lat. 25° 116', long. 
83° dO'. 

CUKKOLUM.^ — A town in thenati^'e state 
of Travancore, 80 miles S.E. from Trivandrum, 
and 20 miles N.W. from Cape Comorin. Lat. 
8° 15', long, 77° 22'. 

CULIllNDY'. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Mnsulipatam, presidency of Madras, | 
28 miles N.E. of Masulipatam. Lat. 16° 30' 
long. 81° 21'. 

CULLOOK. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, or lapsed estate of the rajah i 
of Bcrar, 89 miles N. from Krijahmundrv, and 
81 miles 8.W. from Bustar. Lat. 18° 10', long. 

81° 22'. i 

CULLYCOTA.— A town in the British] 
district of (Janjam, presidency of Madra.s, ! 
20 mi’es N. of Ganjam. Lat. 39° 38', l^ng. | 
85° 9'. 1 

CULNA, iu the British district of Burd-| 
wan, lieut.'gov. of BeTigal, a t<»\vn on the right 
hank of the river Uooghiy, on the route from 
Cutwa to the town of Hooghly, 26 miles E. of 
1-urdw an. Jt is a place of considerable tr.a<le, 
it.s business having greatly increased in conse- 
cpicnce of its being found a convenient station 
for steamers plying between Calcutta and the 
North-West Provinces. Culna is said to have 
60,000 inhabitants, the chief paii; of whom 
are from di tr rent parts of the country car- 
rying on trade there. Lat. 23° 14', long. 
88 ° 20 '. 

CULNA. — A town in the British di.strict of 
.lessoro, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 32 miles E. of 
Jessore. Lat. 23° 13', lung. 89° 42'. 

CULPETTA.---A town in the British dis- 
trict of iNlalabar, presidency of iMadras, 34 
miles N.E. of Calicut. Lat. IL 39', lt>ng. 
76 ° 10 '. 

CUMBAKONAM.— Sec. Comu vconcm. 

Cl'IMBUM.- - A town iii the British district 
uf Madura, prcsidfnicy of Madras, 59 ndlt's W. 
of Ma'iura. L:it, 9° 41', long, i i *,u'. 

CU MM A U A . — A tow n i n N agpoor, 80 
ndh'.s N.W. from Bajahrnundry, and 95 miles 
S.W. from Bustar. Jiat. 18° 1', long. 8J° 14'. 

CUM M l^M.- -A tow n in the British district 
of Cuddapab, presidency of Madras, 79 miles 
N. of Chiddap;i]i. Lat. 15' 34 , hing. 79° 10' 

CCNCdli^ K A ( 'll EKLA. — A town in the 


British district of Masulipatam, presidency of 
Madras, 49 miles W. of Ellore. Lat. 16" iV, 
long. 80° 27'. 

CUNCHINCULL DROOG.— A town in 
Mysore, 83 miles N.W. from Stjringapaij>-nfi, 
and 59 miles N.E. from Mangalore. XaX 
13° 17', long. 75° 89'. 

CUNDOOR. — A town in the Brilisb dis- 
trict of Cuddapnh, presidency' t f Madr.a.s 59 
miles S. of Cuddapah. Lat. 13 39', long. 
78° 54'. 

CUND^KAIRA. — A town in Mysort^ 
76 mPes N. fi'Oin Seringa} i.. tarn, and I2S miles 
N.E. from MangaloTv. Lat. 13° 30', long. 
76° 39'. 

CURRABAGUDDY. - A. town in the Bri- 
tish district of B»cllary'. presitlency of M.-idras, 
81 miles S.W. of Belb.fv. Lit. 14° 43', long. 
75° 50'. 

CURRAH.— See Kuri'.aii. 

CURREEGONO.— A town in the Britivl, 
di.strict of Kung}K>re, lieut.-gov. of iWngal, 
23 miles N E. of K'lngjxme. Lat. 25“' 46', 
long. 89° 38'. 

CURRTX'KPORE. — A town in the British 
district of Bhagulporc, licut.-gov. (*f Bengal, 
30 miles W. of Bnagulporo. Lat. 25° 5’, 
long. 86° 32’. 

I'URSAIiEE, in the native state of Gur- 
whal, a village, the la^t and highest to l>e met 
with in a.scending the valley of the dumna 
towards Jumnotri, from which it L distant 
three miles south-west. Jt consists ot forty or 
hfty houses solidly built of stone, bomled with 
8<|uarcd beams of tinil)er, the exterior of which 
is grotesquely carved with images of Ifindw 
deities. There are a few small patches of tole- 
rably level and fertile ground about the village, 

, and on those is cultivated grain snfhci'mt for 
the popnlrtion. J.>at. 30° 57', long. 78 29'. 

CUTClf. —A native state under the |>oli- 
tical su}»erinleiuk*nce of tbe government of 
Bombay. It i.s bounded on the north-west 
and north by the province of Sinde ; on the 
ea.st by the d«>niinion3 of the Guicowar ; on 
the south by tb.e peninsula of Kattyw'ar and 
the Gulf of Cutch, and on the south-west by 
the Indian Ocean. Its limits, inclusive of tlie 
great salt marsh tenned tbe Ivuiin, extend 
fr<»m lat, 22° 47' to 24° 40', and from long. 
68' 26' to 71 45'. Its greatest length from 

east to west is 205 miles, and its breadth from 
north to south(wlilch is neaily equ.d thiouglemt 
! its whole c' tcrjtl 1 10 triOv's. Th»' .'ir<-a, e:.cIll^ivc 
tlic Ik nun, is 6,761 square miles, and its 
poimlation is returned at 500,536, This long 
narrow tract, interpo'ad luAween ttu; desert 
and the sea, forms a connecting link hetwecTf 
Guzerafc and Sinde. Two rnouu tain -ranges 
intei*Mect the country. The juineipal, tunicrl 
the Lunkhi, nearly bisects the juoviiK'e from 
east to west; the other runs in a parallel 
direction, but more t'» tbe northward Ibffh 
are of moderate height. Tlie me,-,} rem-irkuhle 
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hiUoftlieTMigefinim«iiioii6di8tiieNiiiio«,|1ow brailiwood; imi fiie krvilai tif doemi 
rising from the centre of ibe proYxne^ «id weii tree% oomlantfy BMi witb in tibn T^iiithi 
known to nnYigntoreiroin ite beigbi eiignr^ nmgc^ imduoe the hefief that tta rides wen 
loaf form. The nortbern chain is in like mao- formnfy riolhed witib fo te sta. Phnitatinna ef 
per distinguished bj the Jndria» a hill of pe^nl and baboei eeearionallj anmmed the 
similar form, from the materials of wbkh are TiiLiges ; the date-tree is nwve eowneiv hot 
fabricated the milbdones of Catch. Indies- the mango, haagrai^ and tamarind are laic. 
tions of Yoleanic action are obeerrable along Of onmnercial cni|i% cotton is the prineiiial; 
the bases of the hills, where an extensiYe anr- the soil of the moat pradaettfe tresis baiap 
face is overiaid with basalric erapiiOns^ and pecnfiaify faYonnfale to the gros^ ef this 
the rocks bear evidence of bmag been rent atimpie ariacln Sogarrene is cnltiYated, bat 
asunder bj the effects of fire. Barthqrakea ita quality is reimsented as inferior. Jowar,- 
bare, indeed, been expeiienced toa Yeryreoest bigi^ md the eommon graina of India, are 
periiri, showing that these operations twYenoi the drief afimentaij predoeta. Thoagh the 
yet ceased. In Joly, ISIS, a soYere riio^ sras oonntiy boasts of no great mnietj of friiiti^ 
felt thron^oot CnUdi, the effects of which none snirpeas it in the exceOenee of its grapes 
were so Yiolmtt that eYsry fortification in the end Bunk-meionaL Among Iho domeifie 
country was shaken to its fonndationfi, and animals, the hone is held in hoM eafimsilmi : 
several hundreds of the inhabitants perished, it is remaikable Ibr a boiqr heaid and ch^ek^ a 
Among the remaikable phenomena of this eon- tlra and long noA, and lam spaAK^ 
YuUnop of naiore, were the nphearing of an with sm al l aoEt care Kine^ of irfenor 

enormous monnd of earth and sand many BEoles breed, are abondant, as are also huflhloes and 
in extent, and the simaltaneoiiB sabmeraion camels. The wild animals are Ae ti^re 
an adjacent tract of c mntry. Allah Ba:id, or kopard, woU^ hysena^ jadkal, and fetx. The 
the Band of God, is the name which has bm wild ass roams in the reunw This sals manh 
given by the natives to the umndmI, in alliisioo oonrists of two principal porttore buffer 
to its not being the work of man. hounding Seinde on the mmib ras^ and the 

Utongfa the prevnioe is of small 4fimen8ioe% smaller briiig oonn«wled ai Ha western ex- 
and sterile ia its character, owing to the snnty trenuty with the Golf of Ckrich. The Great 
nature of the toil, there are, notYriithofamdhig, Rnnn extends between lak Sff — 24* 4ff, 

aeveral fertile tracts. These are chiedy cobs- long, fifi* fiff — ^71* 2ff ; is aboot 160 miles i. 
prised in the valley between the two moantain- length firoos enat to weal, and 80 in breadth 
ranges already rotioed, and in the extenrive froes north to ooatk. Its area is catiamted by 
plain stretching sontfa of the Imnkbi hilli^ Br*riieo ** at the enotmosia spare of 7,000 oipiare 
nearly to the eoaat, where it i& Airted fay a m'dea.* Thresq^ioai this wide expanse there 
border of sand extending from tho Inrlaa cm are, however, seYwal wdand s, re morr rievated 
the west, to the bead of the Gulf <>f Catch on tni^ and omae eC co n s id e r ibie extenL 
the east. On the opporite^ re northern side of Bnrnes does not eonsider fibe term maisa a 
the province, b^reid the second range of correct appellarion fiw this sii^alar track He 
mountaiDS, the retire frontier is fringed by a pchits out that **it haa none of the character' 
brood belt of luxuriant pastnrsfre, caOed the istire of ree ; H is not coverad re satnimted 
Bhunnt. Like Sinde, of whidi Cntdi probMj with water hot at eertain periods ; it hss 
once formed part, the coantiy is charaeteriaed neither vreeds nor gn» rn its bed, which, in- 
by a deficiency of water, llnring the pre* steed of beii^ Amy, ia hard, diy, and sandy, 
valence of the south-west monsoon, nmnerDiis of smdi a ooasisfen^ as never gives way, on- 
torrents desceod firom the mountain^ both ia a less a long eontinnanee of water on any in- 
northerly and sontberiy direction; but there divkfeal Behave eonverUsd It into day, winch 
are no permanent rivers in the jpeovinoe, the is rare ; nor is H otherwise finny re swampy, 
beds of the streams bcconung riry with the It is in reslity hoi the dried-np bottom of an 
cessation of the rains. Nordnmee, moreofrer, extenrive inland sec, wfakh^ from havii^ once 
can be placed upon any oonsicknble supply been overwhdmed wxtti water, awire readity 
from tanks or artificiid lakes, ioasmndk reoeires what flows into H, from bebigkiwre 
owing to the porous character of the subeoil, than other parts of tie eoantiy.** Boinos 
sndi reservoirs are qnlAly exbansted by fil- coi^ectnres ttiai ttie df wicc a t i o a^ th e bed of 
tration. Weils, however, are abundant, and this conjectural sea has resul ted fi oaaita deva- 
exoellent water is obtained by penetrating the tion by the npiieavii^ of fihe eOrth, c a n rel by 
rock nnderijring the more recent icrmalions, one of thoee rerthqnakes ao eomaMO in thw 
Some mineral peodnetions are obtainable in pari of India. To such an ori^ heattrilwtea 
Catch. Coal and iron have both here found, the ssHnemof t]ieKaiia,asweBaatonnmerons 
the former at Jamutra and the latter in the saline strmms flowing Into ii from the north 
vicinity of Bhopj. Alum is obtrined in con- and north-east. ** So salt la the Bn m^ th at ii 
siderable quantities by boiling the waters of is often encrusted with it an inch deep, the 
the mountain springs in the neighbourhood of water haring been evaporated ly^thesnn ; and 
Lukput, whence it is export^ Aiefiy to [ even lumps of salt may be picked up ao large 
Bombay, for the purposes of dyeing. There t as a mai?s fist, and beantifblly cryrialtixad.** 
is .% scarcity of timber both on the mountains | Duiix^ the monsoon, the Honn is flooded by 
and in the plains : the former are covered with ! sea-water blown Lito ik as well as by fresh 
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water derired the nina, or diecharged 

into it by the variouB swollen rivers. In the 
dry season, fresh water is never to be had 
anywhere, except on the islands or rocky 
elevated s^ts; and there it is scarce. The 
B\'!nn is throughont devoid of herbage, and 
vegetable life is discernible only occasionally in 
a taniariak-bnsh, growing by means of the 
rain-water fidliog near it The sirab, or 
mirage, prevails here veiy vividly, and highly 
magnifies objects, so that patches of shmbs 
•ometimee resemble forests, and wild asses, the 
only quadrupeds to be seen in this desolate 
tra^ appear as large as elephants. Daring 
the dry season, when the snn shines, the Bunn 
mry be mistaken for a great expanse of water, 
in consequence of the reflection of light from 
the glased saliae surface. Flies are so 
numerous on the Bunn, that it is almost im- 
poarible to breathe without swallowing some ; 
and though they do not bite, it is very difficult 
to force a horse through their swarms. The 
smaller Bunn is situate between the territory 
of Cutch and that of Guzerat, and communicates 
with the Great Bunn, at the south-east of 
which it lies, by a narrow strip of simitar 
fiirmation. It extends between fat. 23® 5' — 
23® 45', long. 70® 45'— 71® 5<y, and in outline 
approa^es an isosceles triangle, the base of 
which extends from east to west about 70 
miles, the area being about 1,600 square miles. 
The western extremity of the base adjoins the 
eastern extremity of the Gulf of Cutch. These 
two saline wastes diifer little from each other 
in their physical qualities, and few tracts of 
similar magnitude are so totally unproductive, 
salt being the only valuable commodity obtain- 
able from them. 

The political relatiors of the East-India 
Company and the government of Cutch first 
assumed a formal character in 1809. The 
arUcIes of agreement then entered into were 
four, relating respectively to the protection of 
Guzerat from agression on the part of Cutch ; 
the settlement of certain claims of the Bao of 
Cutch on territory lying on the Guzerat side of 
the gulf; the suppression of piracy, and the 
exclusion from Cutch of Europeans and Ame- 
ricans. Some of these articles appear to have 
been but inadequately observed on the part of 
the rulers and people of Cutch, and in 1815 it 
became necessary for the British government 
to take hostile proceedings. The result was, 
the conclusion, in January, 1816, of a treaty, 
embodying and rendering more stringent the 
provisions of the fonner articles, and contain- 
ing arrangements for the limitation of the em- 
ployment of Arab mercenaries in Cutch, for 
the receipt of military aid from the British 
goverumeiii, and for other purposes. By one 
article of this treaty, the fort of Anjar, with 
certain villages, were conveyed to the British 
government; besides which, the Bao bound 
himself to an annual payment of a stipulated 
sum. By another, he engaged to make good 
the lo^s sustained fkom the depredations of 
ihr people of Cutch in Kattywar, and also to 


defray the military expenses rendered neoessaiy 
by these outrages. But by a supplemental 
treaty, dated the 18th June, 1816, the British 
government released the Bao from the payment 
of the militaiy chaiges — upwards of 80,0001, 
and also from the annual tribute. Thus matters 
stood tiU 1819, when, in consequence of his 
misgovemment, the Bao was deposed, and his 
infant son raised to the throne. By treaty, 
dated the 18th October, in the last-mention^ 
year, the previous treaty was oonfirmed, so far 
as it was unaltered by the new one, a council 
of regency was appointed to act during the 
minority of the B^, and, among other points, 
st^ulations were made for the mainteoanoe of 
a British force for the defence of Cutch, at the 
discretion of the British government ; for pro- 
hibiting negotiation with any chief or state, 
except by permission ; for the adjustment of 
disputes by the arbitration of the British, and 
for mutual fheedom of trade between British 
ports and those of Cutch. In May, 1822, the 
arrangements of the treaty of 1816 were 
modified by a new treaty, under which the 
territorial ces.sions made by the Bao in 1816 
were restored, in consideration of a )>ecuniaiy 
equivalent. The sum fixed, 88,000 rupees per 
annum, was subeequently thought too large, 
and in 1832 the arrears, amounting to a wn- 
siderable sum, were remitted, and all future 
payments on this account relinquished. The 
subsidy thenceforward payable for the military 
force stationed in Cutch was fixed at 2,00,000 
rupees per annum, subject to reduction in the 
event era diminution of the force ; and in case 
the latter should be altogether withdrawn, or 
so reduced that the charge should not exceed 
the amount of the Anjar compensation, viz. 
88,000 rupees, then that amount only to be 
demandable. In Dejcember, 1885, it wns dif- 
covered that a considerable traffic in slave 
children was carried on between Arabia and 
the ports of Catch. The British government 
resolved to take measures for its suppression, 
whereupon the Bao issued a proclamation pro- 
hibiting the inhuman practice. Under the 
influence of British counsel, various other 
measures of a salutary and beneficent character 
have been adopted ; suttee has been abolished, 
and the complete suppression of infiinticide is 
anticipated. The revenue of the Bao amounts 
to 7,88,428 rupees, or 73,842^., and the military 
force maintained by him consists of a body of 
irregular horse, in no way subject to the control 
of the British government. A number of 
feudatory chiefs, boasting descent with the 
Rao from a common ancestor, enjoy an amount 
of revenue, and exercise unlimited authority 
within their respective domains. Of these 
chiefii, the following account is given by a 
former governor of Bombay : — ** The family of 
these chiefs is derived at a recent period from 
Tatta in Sind, and they all sprung from a 
common ancestor, Humeeijee, whose soil, Rao 
Khengar, acquired the sovereignty of Cutch 
before the middle of the nixteenth century of 
our era. The number of these chiefs is at 
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present about 200. and the wholo number of 
their tribe in Cutcb is guessed at 10,000 or 
12,000 persons. This tribe is called Jhareja. 
It is a branch of the Rajputs. The Rao*s 
ordinary jurisdiction is coimned to his own 
demesne, each Jhareja chief exercising iin> 
limited authority within his Lands. The Bao 
can call on the Jbarejas to serve him in war ; 
but must furnish them with paj at a fixed rate 
while they are with his army. He is the 
guardian of the public peace, and as such 
chastises ail robbers and other general eneimes. 
It would seem that be ought likewise to repress 
pri vate war, and to decide all disputes between 
chiefs ; hut this prerogative, though constantly 
exerted, is not admitt^ without dispute. Each 
chief has a similar body of kinsmen, who possess 
shares of the original appanage of the fiunify, 
and stand in the same relation of nomin^ 
dependence to him that he bean to the Bao. 
These kinsmen form what is called the bhyaud 
or brotherhood of the chiefs, and the chiefe 
themselves compose the bhyaud of the Bao.** 

CUTTACK, a British province named from 
its principal place, lies within the presidency 
of Bengal, and is divided into three districts : 
the northern, oi* Balasore ; the central, or 
Cuttack pro{>er ; and the southern, or Pooree. 
It is bounded on the north by the Brirish dis- 
tricis df Midnaporeand Hijellee ; on the north- 
west by the petty native states known as the 
Cuttack Mehals ; on the west by the Mehals 
and the British district of Ganjam ; and on the 
east and south-east by the Bay of Bengal. It 
lies Ixjtween lat. 19® 40' — 21^45', long. 85® S' 
— 87“ 31', and has an area of 7,635 square 
miles. The seacoast, forming pou^ of the nortih- 
western boundaiy of the Bay of Bengal, extends 
in a direction generally mun south-west to 
north-east, from Priaghy, near the southern 
extremity of Chilka Lid^e or inlet, in lat. 
19® 42', long. 85® 40^, to a point seven miles 
east of the mouth of the river Soobunreeka, in 
lat. 21® 37', long. 87® 30'. It is by seamen 
called the Orissa coast. In the sonthern pari 
along the shore is a low level expanse, beyond 
which inland appear several saddle-hills,** 
ienninatlng a cl^in of monntains extending 
along the coast to the southward. Between 
those hills and the low sandy shore, is tiie 
exietimve Chuka Lake or inlet, communicating 
with the sea by means of a narrow stnut, in 
lat. 19® 42', long. 85® 40* ; at a short distance 
from which a sand-hank is said to prcjecst two 
miles into the sea, rendeiing dangerous the 
close approach of shipping to the coast. The 
navigator, continuing his course to the north- 
east, is struck by the appearance of Pooree, 
with its three pagodas of Juggernaiith, at the 
mouth of the most southerly eetnaiy of the 
Mahanuddee, and in lat. 19® 49', long. 85® 64'. 
At this Mint oommenoes the delta of the 
Mahanuddee, the shore of it extending north- 
east for eighty miles, to lat 20® 85', long. 
86® 40'. It is low and swampy, resembling 
the Sunderbunds at the estuaries of the Ganges 


being Intersected by numerous sluggish wind- 
ing streams, hiflneiioed by the tide, and in- 
fested by innumetable aUigators of groat size 
and voradty. The acil is in genei^ a deep 
mud, overgrown with coarse grass and brush- 
wood, and containing many morasses, qm^- 
mires, and qnidksaiids, perplexing and dan- 
gerous to travellers. The Black Pagoda, 
another vast monument of Brahminlcal super- 
stition, is seen on the coast nineteen miles 
north-east of the temples of Juggernauth. 
Further onwards is Fi^ Bay, having at its 
extremity two points, the southernmost known 
as False Pointy the other as Point Palmyras, 
and also called True Point. Point Palmyras is 
a low sandy tongue of land, covered with 
Palmyra palmi^ and having on each side a 
channid, each the month of the river Brah- 
munnee, that to the south being navigable for 
small coasting craft. It does not appear that 
any of the nmneroos estuaries of the Maha- 
nuddee are navigable for vessels of any cun- 
riderable sixe. Above Point Palmyras, the 
coast takes a direction which forms the ex- 
tensive bay, terminated by the south-western- 
most hanlu at the month of the Hoogbly, and 
called by European seamen BaLasore Iliads. 
This hay '' aflfoi^ good anchorage, the bottom 
being mostly stiff blue clay, intermixed with 
sand at times, cr small stones.** Inland, or 
westward of the low swampy maritime 
extends the Mqghalbandi, a dry tract, with a 
sandy soil, in general much mixed with gravel 
and calcareous couglomerate. It is for the 
most part hungry and unproductive, and large 
plains occur totally unfit for cultivation, where 
low stunted brushwood is the only specimen 
of vegetation. In the more fevourea parts, 
however, there are fine groves of mango-trees, 
dense thickets of luxuriant bamboos, noble 
specimens of the banian (Ficus indica), and 
various wild flowering shrubs. Inland, and 
westward of this tract, and in some measure 
parallel to it, is the bill country, closing down 
towards the seacoast, in the vicinity of Chilka 
Lake, in the southern part of the district, and 
also at its northern extremity, where, near 
Balasore, a group cf rocky picturesque hills 
project boldly to within rixteen or eighteen 
mUiM of the shore. These mountains, 'deuo- 
minaied Nilgiii or Bine Hills, were, through 
a whimsical corruption of sounds, called by 
the earlier Engliah navigators the Nelly Green 
Hilla. In intermediate parts between those 
extremes, the distance of the high land from 
the coast increases in some places to sixty or 
K>/venty milea. The hills visible from the low 
country, between Point Palmyras and the 
Chilka Lake, occur generally in irreguUr, 
scattered grraps, having peaked and waving 
summits, which seem to cross each other at afi 
angles, or are isolated, conical, and wedge- 
shaped hills, whoDj disconnected at their 
has^ Iron is abunoanUy difiused throughout 
the whole of the Cuttack hills, in the state of 
pisiform iron-ore^ earthy-red iron-ore, and 
ochrey-red iron-etone. 
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The princnpal rivers nre ibe Mahaniiddee, 
the Brahmunnee, and the Byturnee. There 
are many other streams and torrents flowing 
from the mountains, all holding a course 
generally south-eastward, and failing into the 
]^y of Bengal, into the greater streams already 
described, or into the Chilka Jhil or lake. 
This shallow but extensive piece of water 
stretches, in the southern part of the district, 
jFor about forty-two miles in length, from 
north- east to south-west, and sixteen in breadth, 
being for many miles divided from the sea 
me rely by a stnp of sand not more than 300 
yards in width. It communicates with the 
sea by a narrow channel, and its water is 
saline, yielding, by means of solar evaporation, 
lar^ quantities of culinaiy salt. It abounds 
wiUi excellent fish. Numerous islaods abridge 
the extent of water-surfime ; and where these 
do not intervene, the water is Shallow. The 
general depth is only four or five feet, the 
greatest does not exceed six, and the lake is 
considered to be in the course of being rapidly 
filled np by the silt swept into it by th6 
numerous torrents of which it is the reservoir. 

The climate, in general, in the low alluvial 
tract along the seashore, is characterized by 
great insalubrity, resulting from the malaria of 
the swamps, wUoh produces fevers and agues. 
The souibem parte of the seaooasi, however, 
in the vicinity of Pooree or Juggemath, and 
Kanarak or the Black Pagoda, having dry 
sandy soil, and during the greater part of the 
year being fiivoured with a brisk refreshing 
sea-breeze, enjoy a healthful climate, both in 
the hot and cold months, with a very bracing 
atmosphere daring the latter ; but in the rainy i 
season the wind sets from the land, and renders 
the climate both unplensaut and unhealthy, as 
in meet parts of India. The coast has some- 
times been extensively inundated, in con- 
sequence of the level ^ the sea having been 
raised by violent hurricanes, of Tsrhich one 
occurred in 1831, and another in the following 
year, when upwaidi of 20,000 human beings 
periled, and more than 50,000 head of cattle. 
Though the low tract along the coast is nearly 
devoid of timber-trees^ they are numerous in 
the interior. The most important are the sal 
(Shorea robusta), whidi appears to be obtain- 
able of useful rise in any required quantity ; 
the pryasal (Budiaiiania latifdia), the gamhar 
(Gmelina arboiei^ nsu (Dalber^^ Sisu), the 
mango, the bur (Ficus inifioa), the pipal (Ficus 
reHgiosa), togeth^ with a vart variety of trees 
and shrubs, yielding drugs, dra, and wild 
fruits rsUriied by the natives, ^e woodlsmds 
also produce lac, wax, honey, and various kinds 
oi resins. In some parts of Cuttack there are 
wild elephants, suiqioeed not to be indigenous, 
but to have sprung from domesticated indi- 
viduals, which have escaped and relapsed into 
the wild state. Of oth^ wild animals, there 
are the tiger, jwther, leopard, hytena, bear, 
jackal, otter, wud dog; wild swine, wild buflhlo, 
deer, and antriope. There is also a gigantic 
bovine quadruped,, — the gayal, laiger tiian the 


bull, having hnce horns ; and a large kind of 
antelope, oallea by the natives the gloranga, 
and resembling the nylgau (Antiiope picta). 
There are also monkeys, the porcupine, and 
the ichneumon. Buffaloes are the most valu- 
able domestic anim.'vls ; the others, which are 
kine, sheep, swine, and goats, being of 
diminutive breeds. The prlnci]^ crops are 
I rice, jowar (Holcus Sorghum), bajra (Holcmi 
Ispicatus), raji (Eleusine corbcana), oil-seeds, 

I opium-poppy, tobacco, indigo, and cotton in 
stnall quantities. Some experimental attempts 
made to introduce iirprovement in the pro- 
duction of the last-named article fidled, and 
were consequently abandoned. The manufac- 
tures are fow and insignificant, being prin- 
ci|)ally coarse cotton cloths, for the wear oi 
the poor natives, a small quantity of fine 
muslins, and thick cotton quilts. The popula- 
tion is given under the article Bengal. The 
majority consists of Brahminists, not more 
than a tenth of the whole being Mussnlmans. 
From Baiasore rice is said to be exported in 
favourable seasons. Some other f^ports take 
place, but their value is very small ; and it 
appears that, during a pieriod of five years, the 
imports greatly exceeded them. Cuttack is 
not oue of the permanently settled districts, 
but a settlement lias recently been effected for 
a term of years. Cuttack and Baiasore, as 
well as KoordaU, Pooree, and Kanarak, the 
principal towns, are described under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. The routes are — 1 . From north-east to 
south-west, from Calcutta, through the town 
of Cuttack to the Circars ; 2. from the town 
of Cuttack to Kamptee and Nagpore ; 3. from 
north to south, from the town of Cuttack to 
Pooi*ee. 

* Cuttack was among the latest of the Maho- 
medan acquisitions iu India. The decline of 
the ancient royal bouse of Orissa dates from 
the death, in 1524, of Kiyah Pertab Kudra 
Deo, an event which the monarchy was not 
destined long to survive. Its downfidl may be 
regarded as completed in 1592, when a neu- 
tenant-govemor arrived Irom the Mahomedan 
kingdom of Ben^ to assume charge of the 
administration. From this time the province 
appears to have formed part of the possessions 
of the ruler of Bengal till 1750, when it was 
invaded by the Mahrattas, and became tri- 
butary to the rajah of Nagpore. The chout, 
or tribute, amounted to 40,000^ per annum. 
After the lapse of a few years, daring which 
the resources of the country seem gradually to 
have decayed, difficulty was experienced in 
discharging the obligation ; whereupon the 
Bengal chief proposed that he shonld be ab- 
solved from the stipulated payment, and that 
the rajah of Nagpore should take possession of 
the territory, and undertake its management 
through his own officers. The proposal being 
acceded to, the province of Cuttaw, in 1756, 
passed to the Mahrattas. Under their ad- 
ininistraiion it appears to have experienced the 
anarchy, and to have been suMected to the 
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Fapadtj, which were the ma&iling ch«rac-| 
terUties of their rule. During the MehTatta| 
war of 1803, the occupation of Uuttaok formed 
j^rt of the Bristish plan of military operations. 
Thia Benrice was performed by Colonel Har- 
oourt, who, having taken possession of Jugger- 
naut^ proceeded to reduce the fort of B^- 
buttee, situate about a mile from the town of | 
Cuttack. Its capture took place on the l4thi 
October, 1803, and the victory was followed 
by the entire submission of the province. 
Among the results of the conquest was the 
subjection to British supremacy of the group 
of native states known as the Cuttack Mehals. 
These are eighteen in number; viz. Augool, 
Autgur, Banky, Berumbah, Dhenkanaul, Hin- 
diile, Kuiidiapurra, Neelgur, Nursingpoor, 
Nya^r, Runpcor, Talchur, Tiggreah, Aut- 
m^Uk, Boad, Duspulla, Koonjerry, and Mo- 
hurbunge. In the aggregate they contain an 
area of 16,929 square miles, and a population 
of 761,805. Within this extensive tract the 
land fit for tilh>ge bears a trifling proportion to 
the space occupied by rock and jungle, or 
covert by forests producing the finest timber. 
The sal-tree is particularly sought after, from 
the size it attains, especially in the hill state of 
Duspulla, whence is procured the timber 
annually required for the car of Juggernaut. 
Many years since a British superintendent was 
appointed, with a view to establish such a 
control over the conduct of the rajahs as might 
prevent the commission of crimes and outrages. 
The abolition of suttee is one of the beneficial 
measures arising from this appointment. 

CUTTACK. — The principal place of a 
British district of the same name under the pre- 
sidency of Bengal. ** The extent, appearance, 
and population of the town,’* says an ol»erver, 
^'are not unsuitable to its rank as the capital 
of a large province. Its situation on a tongue 
of If Ad or peninsula near the bifurcation of the 
Mahaunddee is commauding in a political and 
commercial point of view, though these advan- 
tages have b^n in some degree counterbalanced 
by the outlay inemred in defending it by stone 
revctmeni» from the encroachments of the 
rivers which wash two of its sides.” The 
fortifications are in a ruinous state, and their 
materials are disappearing, the stones 
being carried away and used in various public 
works, among others in the lighthouse at False 
Point, and in the macadamization of the can- 
tonment roads. This old fort, says a recent 
observer, deviates little from a regular 
paraUelogram, having its longest fiuies to the 
north and south, the river running parallel 
with the former,' at a short distance from it. 
Hie walls were originally defended by high 
square bastion towers projecting at different 
distances ; the place could never at any time 
have offered much resistanc:', as the walls were 
barely five feet thick on the three land faces, 
which a ^-pound shot could have perforated.” 
On the river face, however, they were not only 
of great height but of proportional thickness. 


'^There is only one gateway, and tiiat in the 
centre of the eastern face. It is narrow, and 
between two square towers, like the others 
wide at the base, and decreasing towards their 
summit. Hie archway is of comparatively 
modem date, and is the work of the Mogul 
government of the province. There was an 
inner gateway, which was taken down to build 
the lighthousa with.” A broad deep moat 
faced with stone seems to have been greatly 
relied on by the natives for the defence of the 
place from hostile attack. On the British 
taking possession of the fort iu 1803, this was 
drained, and numerous alligators which infested 
it, either destroyed or allowed to escape into 
the river. Within the fort is an old mosque, 
built by the former Mogul occupants. It has 
no architectural pretensions whatever. The 
town is straggling, and exhibits evident signs 
of decay. There are some very good houses of 
hewn stone and brick, but for the most part 
in very indifferent repair, the poverty of th< 
inhabitants preventing them from maintaining 
their habitations in decent condition. In ti 
suburbs is the “ K'uddnm Bnssool,” a Mussuh 
man building displaying neither grandeur n< m 
el^;anoe, but venerated from its containin; 
some alleged sacred relics. The iuclosure and 
the ground surrounding it are used as the 
common burial-place for the Moslem inhabit- 
ants ; and the guardian priests make a good 
harvest in unhealthy seasons, by the mortuary- 
fees exacted for each grave. The Jama Maejit, 
or great mosque, in i^e main street, is a very 
clumsy, inelegant building : it is used both as 
a school and a place of devotion. The Brah- 
minical temples are rud^ ungraceful erections, 
and generally small. Hie only one of large 
dimensions, and which was commenced by a 
Mahratta governor, is nnfiiushed. Veiy little 
trade now exists in Cuttack. It has manu- 
factures of brass oooking-vesselsi, and shoes^ 
which constitute the stique commodities of the 
place. The soil of the vicinity is poor and 
sandy ; rice of indifferent quality is the prin- 
cipal crop. The population is estimated at 
1 40,000. Distance from Madras, N.B., 635 
miles ; Nagpore, E., 440 ; Berhampore, in 
Ganjam, N.E., 108 ; Calcutta^ S.W., 220. 
Lat 20" 28', long. 85" 55'. 

CXJTTBBEAH. — A town in the British 
district of Bhaugulpore, licuk-gov. of Bengal, 
38 miles S.W. of Bhau^pora Lat. 24" 46', 
long. 86" 89'. 

CUTTUB MINAE.— See Dulbdi. 

CUTW A, in the British district of Burdwan, 
lieot.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route from 
Berhampore to Burdwan. It is situate at the 
confluence of the river Hadjee with the Bha- 
gruttee, the great western branch of the Ganges, 
and is on the right side of both the confluent 
streams. In a commercial point of view, its 
situation is advantageous, commanding an easy 
communication by the course of the Bbagruttee 
and Ganges with the North-West Provinces, 

I and also with Calcutta by the course .oi the 
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Bhagruitee and Hoogfy. Diakanoe N. from 
Ciilcutia» hy land 80 nuke^ by water 120. 
Lat 28® 88^ bmg. 88® lO'. 


D. 

DABLA. — A town in tbe Bajpoot state of 
Oodeypooror Meywar^^ 98 nuka ISI.E. from the 
town of Oodeypoor, and fiS miles S. from 
Ajmeer. Lat 25® 41', long. 74* lO'. 

DABLIJSTG. — A Tillage of Koonawar, in 
Northern India, sitnate in a belt of arable land 
near the left bank of the Sntlg, and four miles 
from the confiuenoe of its feeder the Hopchoo, 
and amidst groTCS of poplars and orchards of 
apricots, Tlie opposite bank of the Sutlej 
resents a perpendicalar section of 6,000 or 
,000 frtct of pure rock. The scanty popuk' 
tion is, iickiording to the description of Herbert, 
altogether of the Chinese Tartar type. “ The 
liead man, a Lama, came to pay his respects to 
U8 in sl dress exactly similar to what is repre- 
sented as the Chinese costume. His stockings 
were of woollen stnOT sewed, and ought rather 
from their shape, or want of shape, to have 
been called he^. His shoes were exactly 
Chinese, the soles having a spherical sliape. 
He wore also a Chinese tdinll'Cap, but the 
other people in the village went bareheaded, 
and wore long tails plaited. They were allj 
rather £iir, particnlaiiy the women, who had a 
fine rosy colour. We were veiy much pleased 
with the appearance of the assembled village, 
and could hardly help thinking we had got on 
the high road to Pekin.** Notwithstanding 
that the elevation of Dabling is 9, *100 feet 
above the sea, the reverberation of the sun’s 
rays from the rocks risang about it, cr-used, 
during the visit of Gerard, the heat to be so 
great, that the ihenncHneter reached 109® in a 
tent. A mile to the east of Dabling, is another 
less village, called Dcobling, the path between 
them being very rt^ugh, and rendered practi- 
cable by means of seaside or balconies fastened 
in some places against perpendicular &ces of 
precipices. The vicinity is fertile, in cem- 
parison with the steriltiy of the mountains 
rising on every side, and produces walnuts, 
apricots (which, when dried, resemble prunes, 
and form an important aiiick hi the diet of the 
inhabitants), cherries of small size but fine 
flavour, deodars, and birches. Those villages 
are considered so connected, that th^ are 
always named together, under the appellation 
of Dabling -Doobling. Lai. 31® 45', long. 

78® 89'. 

DABUNPOOR, in the jaghire of Jujhur, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Ftovinees, a village 
near the eastern firontier, towards the British 
district of DelhL LaL 28* 28*, long. 76* 48^. 

DABUB, in tlw British district of Agra, a 
village on the route from the city of Agm to 
the Bajpoot town of Jeypore, and 28 miles W. 
of the former. Lat. 2r JT, kng. 7r 89*. 


DABXJTA, in the British district of Budaon, 
Kent. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Ailygnrh to Moradabad, 45 
miles S.W. of the latter place. Lat. 28* 21', 
long. 78* 23*. 

DACCA. — ^A British district^ named from its 
principal place, and situate within the limits 
of the presidency of Bengal. It is bounde<l on 
the north by the Briti«h district Myrnunsing ; 
on the east by the British districts Tipperah 
and Bulhiah ; on the south by the British 
district Backergunge ; and on the west by 
the British district Deccan Jelalpore, or Fur- 
reedpore. It lies betweet lat. 23* 1 2* — 24* 17', 
long. 90* 11' — 90* 58', and has an area of 1,960 
square miles. Tt is a level depressed tract, 
drained by numerous rivers, and by streams of 
inferior dimensions. In the north-western part 
of the district, however, and also in its eastern 
angle towards the Megna, are some small 
ridges, generally running from north to south, 
and having an elevation from twenty to fifty 
feet above the adjacent country. The southern 
I division of the district is the most depressed, 
and being, in consequence, widriy inundated 
! during the periodiesd rains of closing summer 
land commencing autumn, is generally under 
rice-cultivation. Of the rivers, the Megna, or 
lower Brahmapootra, flowing from north-west 
to 8<*uth-ea«t, first touches on the district at its 
Dorthem boundary at Agarasonda, and con- 
tinuing to hold a direction south-east for thirty 
miles, forms the eastern boundary as far as 
Hyrul Bazar, where it turns to the south, and 
flowing in tliat direction forty-five miles, forms 
the boundary on the east side of Dacca, 
towards Tippei^di and Bulloah, as far as Mois- 
kondi, where it leaves the district. At the 
|>oiut where it turns notith, it receives on the 
left the GoraOutia> a con.siderable stream, and 
is thence termed the Megna ; fifty miles lower 
down, it, on the right side, receives the Dulac- 
seree, a large offset <»f the Koonaie or Jabuna, 
and tweiity-ITve miles lower down, on the same 
side, tiie ICirty Nassa, a large offset from the 
Ganges. It aLo sends off and receives, right 
and left, many other watercourses of less im- 
portance, and several small tributaries from 
the Tipperah hills. 

*rhe year may be considered to be divided 
into three seasons — the hot, the rainy, and the 
cooL The first lasts from tlie beginning of 
March to the end of June, and is succeeded by 
the periodical rains, continuing until the early 
part of October, at the close of which the cool 
season commences, and lasts till the middle of 
February, when the weather gradually becomes 
warmer. During the cool season, ice may be 
obtained by exposing water to the night air in 
shallow, wide earthen vessels. Generally the 
climate is characterized by moisture, resulting 
as well from the great amount of rain, as from 
evaporation from the several great rivers. Dur- 
ing the hoi season, sickness is prevalent, and 
increases with the temperature. During the 
cool season, there are, with little mtermission, 
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eitlier fogs or heavy dowa. The mean annual 
tempfxrainre at noon is 79*" ; Uie greatest annual 
fall of rain has been found to be ninety-three 
inches, the least forty-ox, the mean seventy. 
Of wild animals, Dacca possesses the elephant, 
buffalo, tiger, bcsar, and leopard. OfwUd birds, 
there are the fishing-eagle, vulture, kite, argila 
or adjutant-bird, and cranes of various kinds. 
The poi*poise is commcm in the large rivers, 
which also harbour in great numbers the 
ghariyal, or sharp-beaked crocodile, and the 
raagar, or blunt-beaked crocodile (alligator). 
Snakes exist in great number and variety. 
Fish are abundant and excellent. The domestic 
animals are principally kine and buffidoes. Cul- 
iivation is partial and unskilful, so that the 
district does not supply its own coosuiuption 
of grain, r.nd that a^cle is imported in large 
quantities from the neighbouring districts. 
Esculent vegetables are abundant, t3ut usually 
n«)t of kinds known in Europe. Sugar, betel- 
nut, hemp, indigo, and other plants yielding 
dye-stuffs, are produced in moderate quantities. 
Cotton was formerly produced in considerable 
quantities, but its culture has been much 
limittid since the manufacture of fine muslina 
in the city of Dacca haj ceased, the staple 
being bm short for the manufacture of cbkrse 
strong fabrics, which alone are now made in 
the district. In the attempts recently made 
by the East-India Company to introduce the 
American cotton, Dacca participated ; but the 
result was complete and total failure. The 
climate appears to be unsuitable for the pur- 
pose, and myriads of insects preying on the 
j>laijts, destroyed the bolls and frustrated the 
hopes of the cultivators. 

The amount of population is given under the 
article Bengal. In the northern part of the 
tlistrict, are two tribes, denominated, the one 
Kuncli, the other liajl^fd, apparently of dif- 
ferent origin from the re^t of the population ; 
more robust in physical type, and more daring 
and resolute in character. Excluding these, 
t))e Mussulmans are considered to be more 
numerous Uian Uie Brahminists, but not in a 
great degree. Education does not appear to be 
greatly encouraged in Dacca^ but the town has 
a government college in a prosperous state, of 
which some account will be found in the proper 
place. Dacca, the locality of the civil estab- 
lishment and a military c^intonment, Narain- 
gauj, and Islampoor, are described under their 
respective ii.'unes in the alphabetical arrange- 
inent, Tliere are scarcely any roads in this 
district, in crmseqnence of tire facility afforded 
by the several huge rivers for communicatioD 
by water, and tlie extreme difficulty of con- 
ducting roads across the numerous streams. 
There is a very indifferent route from south- 
west to noHh-east through Dacca, from Cal- 
cutta to Sylhet ; another from south to north, 
from Dacca to Nusseerabad, in the adjoining 
district of Mymensing. A superior road, pro- 
jected some years since, from the capital, was 
akviidoned in consequence of the great diffi- 
culty in the way of its execution. At a recent 


period, a line of steam cammunication was 
established experimentally, between Calcutta 
and Dacca, but the result was unfavouraldei, 
the expense having greatly exceeded the re- 
ceipts. The fiiilare being attributed in some 
degree to the slowness with which Ihe natives 
of Bengal adopt new customs, it was resolved 
to continue the experiment, and to extend the 
line to Assam. It may be noticed that the 
projected line of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
Company will intersect this district. 

Under the Mahomedan rule, the affairs of 
Dacca were administered by an officer ap- 
pointed by the nawaub of Bengal, and ac- 
countable to him for the revenue of the 
province. The establishment of the British 
authority, on the grant of tire Dewaony in 
1765, of course put an end to the actual power 
of the subordinate governor, as well as to that 
of the chief; but an adequate provision was 
made for the Dacca naw aub, and his successors 
continued stipendiaries of the British govern- 
ment until the year 1845, when the title and 
dignity became extinct by the death of the last 
possessor without heirs. The pecuniary allow- 
ances thereupon lapsed, but a small sum was 
allotted for the maintenance of the female con- 
nections and servants of the deceased nawaub. 

DACCA, a town, the principal place of the 
British district of the same name, presidency 
of Bengal, is situate on the Burha Gunga, a 
considerable stream, communicating with the 
DuL'vsseree, a large offset of the Koonaie or 
Jabuna. The Burha Gunga is, however, here 
about half a mile wide in the dry season, and 
still wider during the rainy season. The climate 
is coDsiile: ed the heat being tempered by 

the cooling effect of the numerous rivers ; and 
as their currents are rather rapid, they pro- 
duce none of the deleterious results of stagnant 
water, or of water approaching to stagnancy. 
The city is four miles in length, and one and a 
quarter in breadth. It is at present a wide 
expanse of ruins, in many {daces overgrown 
with jungle, which, as well as the dilapidated 
buildings, is infested with numerous tigers, 
snakes, and other noxious creatures. All its 
splendid buildings, the castle of its founder, 
Shah Jehangir, the noble mos<{ue he built^ the 
palaces of the ancient newaubs, the fiu^tories 
and churches of the Dutch, French, and Por- 
tuguese nations, are all sunk into ruin, and 
overgrown with jungle.” Though thus com- 
paratively desolate, its minarets, huge ruined 
palaces, and other monuments of departed 
grandeur, give it an impressive and not un- 
pleasing aspect, daring the periodical rains of 
closing summer and autumn, when it stands 
alone above a wide, watery waste. At present 
the works and places of public character are 
fitting only to be enumerated, not described. 
The city and suburbs are in a recent publica- 
tion stated to possess ten bridges, thirteen 
ghats or landing-places, seven ferry-stations, 
twelve l>azars, three public wells, a variety of 
buildings for fiscal and judicial purposes, a jail 
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aoae made ny the ISaai-India Oompany and 
private tiadere lor Dacca mnoUna, were esti- 
mated at npwarda of twenty-five law of rupees 
(250,0001.). In 1807, the Oompany's invest- 
asenta had fiJkn to 50,5001., and the private 
trade to about 50,0201. In 1813, the private 
trade did not exo^ 20,5051., and that of the 
Oompany was acaroelj more considerable. Xu 
1817, the Kngliiih eommerdaJl residency was 
altogether diaoonrinned. The Fienoh and 
Dutch fikotories had beau ehaadoued many 
yeaia before. The extent of misery caused 
by the annihilatioa of the manufiusture and 
trade of this once flouriehing mart, h not 
readily to be oonoeived. Tim population is 
given under the artide Bchoal. The civil 
estahKshinent of the distriet of which this is 
the chief location, conaa sts of a judge, a col- 
lector, and other European oflioers, with a due 
proportMm of sabordinvtes. For military pur- 
poses, Dacca is within the Presidency division, 
and the immediate vicinity of the town was 
usnally the station of a rmment of inhmtry 
and a de«aii of artilleiy. It had, however, been 
alleged, that the rite of the cantonment was 
unhealthy, and in oonaequence remedial mea- 
suree were firam time to timeadopted. These, 
however, fidled in producing the desired lesnlt, 
and at the latter end of 1852, it was finally 
determined to abandon the cantonment. Dis- 
tance of the town firom Furreedpore, F , 39 
mileB ; Berhempore, S., 138 ; Oalcuti^ N.B., 
150. Lat.2r48', long. 00^25'. 

DACCA JEItALPOBE. — See Furxxd- 
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DACHEN. — ^A town in the native str.te of 
ffikhim, 51 .riles N. from DaijeeUng, and 150 
mike K. firom Dinimpora. lit, 2T 41', long. 
88*3ff. 

DADANAIGPDLUAM. —A town in My- 
sore, 48 milee N. firom Bangalore, and 102 
miles N.K firom Seiingapatam. Let. 13° 38', 
long. 77** 4ff. 

DADECALDEE. — ^A town in the British 
<”i8triet of Bareeut^ lieui.-gov. of Bengal, 35 
miles N.S. of Oabmtta. Let. 22° 53 , long. 
88* 65”. 

DADNDH, in the district of Dadree, sub- 
: jeei to tbe native state of JTujhar, lieut.-gov. 

I of the N. W. Provinces, a town rituate on the 
north-west fironrier, towards Lohaio. Lat 
28° 34”, long. 75° 5r. 

DADOOLA — ^A village in Smde, on the 
ronto from Shikarpoor to Subauloot^ and 40 
milee S.W. from the latter town. It is rituate 
four miles fircatn the left bank of the Indus, in 
a ponalous and weH-cultivated oountiT, and Is 
sumdied with water firam three welia. Lat. 
28^ 2”, long. 80° 14”. 

DADREI^ in the British district of Boo- 
lundshtthur, lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinoci^ a town on the route firom Delhi to 
ARygOfli, 20 miles 8.E. of the former. Lat. 
2r 33”, kng. rr 88”. 

DADBEE.-— A town, the principal place of 
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a division of the same name, in the native 
state of Jujhnr, within the teiTitories subject 
to the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, and 
situate on the route from Hansee to Neemuch. 
Here is a large bazar, and supplies and water 
are plentiful. The road to the north, or 
towards Hansee, is sandy and heavy, but 
southwards. According to De Cruz, the dis- 
tiict of Dadree, whi<m was orimiially con- 
ferred upon the nawanb of Bahadoorgnrh for 
the support of troops, was retained by the 
Jujhur nawanb, who furnished the quota for 
whose maintenance the district h^ been 
granted ; but it appears from more recent in- 
formation, that the chief of Jujhur has restored 
the estate to the former grantee. Distance of 
the town from Hansee, 44 miles. Lat. 
28*^ 82^ long. 76® 2(r. 

DADUPOOR, in the Cis-Sntlej territory 
of Sirhind, a small town or village five miles 
from the right bank of the Jumna, and close 
to tbe Delhi Oanal. BUevation above the sea 
between 900 and 1,000 feet. Distance N. of 
Delhi 88 miles. Lat. 30® 12', long. 77" 27'. 

DAICHOO, in the Bmpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on iherou te ^m Pokhurn to J oud- 
pore, 28 miles S.£. of the former place. It is 
supplied with good water from four wells, 150 
feet deep. Lat. 26® it, long 72® 27'. 

DAIGLOOR. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 100 miles N.W. from 
Hyderabad, and 46 milea S. from Nandair. 
Lat. 18® 32', long. 77® 89'. 

DAILWOURA. — A town in the peninsula 
of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, four miles 
N.E. from Diu, and 106 miles S. from Hajkote. 
Lat. 20® 46', long. 71® 2'. 

DAJEEPOOR. — A town in the native terri 
tory of Kolapoor, presidency of Bombay, 30 
miles S.W. from Kolapoor, and 63 miles N.W. 
from Belgaum. Lat. 16® 22', long. 74®. 

DAJEL.— A fort, town, and district of tbe 
Punjaub, on the route from Dera Ghazee 
Khan to Bhag, situate amor.g the mountains 
of Dajel and Hurroond. Tbe town is a small 
but rather fiourii^ing place, and important as 
commanding the communication through the 
Derajat to Gntdi Gundava and Beloochistan, 
by the Polan Pass. Lat. 29® 37', long, 70® 19'. 

DAKHITX>, in the jsjg^hire of Jujhur, lieuk- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a ’illage on the | 
fefi baink of the Hansoutee nullah, a torrent 
dry for a great part of the year, but overflowing | 
considerably during the rains. Lat. 28® 27 , 1 
long. 76® 37'. | 

DAKIAT, in the native state of Gurhwal, 
a village at the sonthem extremity of the 
mountain bounding the fertile valley of Banal 
on the eastern side : it is close to the right 
bank of the Jumna. Lat. 80® 49', long. 78® 18'. 

DALAMOW, in the district of Banswara, 
in the territory of Oude, a city on the left 
bank of the Ganges, and presenting a striking 
appearance to those who navigate it. There 


are two large antique shiwalas, or Hindoo 
temples, on the bank of the Ganges, and 
an ancient flight of brick-built steps gives 
access to tbe river, for the purpose of the 
ritual ablutions o^ilgrims, it being recognised 
as a holy place: O^ere is besides a brick-built 
fort, with walls. Butter states its popula- 
tion to be 10,000, of whom 260 are Mussul- 
mans." It is mentioned in the Ayeen Ak- 
bery. Distant S. from Lucknow 56 miles, 
N.W. from Allahabad 68 miles, N.W. from 
Calcutta 563 miles. Lat. 26® 4', long. 81® 7'. 

DALKISSORE. — A river rising in tbe 
British district of Pacbete, lieut.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, about lat 23° 30', long. 86° 34', and, 
taking a south-easterly course, passes through 
the districts Bancoora, Burdwan, and Hoogly, 
i when, under the name of the Roopnerain, it 
forms the boundary of the districts Hidjellee 
and Hoogly, and &lls into the river Hoogly 
|at Diamond Harbour, in lat. 22° 12', long. 
88® 7'. Its total length of course is 170 milea. 
At Bancoora, fifty mile^ from its source, it is 
crossed by ford, on the route from Calcutta to 
Hazareebagh, and at Jahanabad, sixty-five 
miles lower down, it is crossed by the same 
route by means of ford. 

BALL AH. — A town in the recently ac- 
quired British district of Pegu, 42 miles S.W. 
of Rangoon. Lat. 16® 21', long. 95® 47'. 

DALLAH. — ^The name of one of the rivers 
forming the delta of the Irawady. It flows 
past the town of Dallah, and frills into the 
Bay of Bengal about lat. 16° 8', long. 76° 49'. 

DALPA'TPOOR, in the district of Pacham- 
rat, territory of Oode, a town on tbe right 
bank of tbe Ghaghra, seven miles S.E. of 
Faizabad, 82 E. of Lucknow. In 1837, Har- 
pal Singh, the zemindar or proprietor of the 
adjacent country, employed 600 men in build- 
ing a mud fort of considerable extent. Lat. 
26® 44', long. 82® 14'. 

DAMAKA, — ^A town in the British district 
ofCamroop, in Lower Assam, 28 miles N.E. 
of Goalpara. Lat. 26® 27', Ibng. 90® 66'. 

DAMAN. — A town on the coast of the 
Northern Coi.can, and belonging to the Por- 
tuguese, though included within the limits of 
tbe presidency of Bombay. It is situate on 
the Damunguiiga, or river of Daman, which 
rises in the Ghauts, about forty miles further 
east. The river has a bar at its mouth, having 
two feet water at low water spring tides, 
and eighteen or twenty feet inside. There is 
never less in common springs than three 
fathoms at high water on the bar, the rise of 
tbe tide being seventeen or eighteen feet. 
Outside the bar is a road, in which vessels may 
anchor in eight frithoms of water. 'The town 
is fortified, and LiS a rampart with ten bas- 
tions and two gateways. There are nine 
Christian churches, and a fort called the Castle 
of St. Hieronymus. The surrounding country 
is fruitful and pleasant^ except in rainy 
season, when it is extensively overfiewed. 
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During the dry season, there remain some 
shallow jhils or ponds, abounding in fuJi and 
reptiles. The river, admitting the tide, is 
brackish, and when the water left by the rain 
is evaporated, recourse is had to wells, the 
water of which, however, is also in some 
degree brackish, and moreover, very unwhole- 
some, causing fevers and other formidable 
ailments. “Provisions and vegetables are 
clieap and plentiful.” Daman is an excellent 
place for small vessels to remain at during tbe 
S.W. monsoon, and tor the purpose of repair, 
the country being well stocked with ship- 
timber. Many ships of from 500 to 600 tons 
burthen have been built in this river. Daman, 
described as “ a town great and strong,” wjvs 
sacked and burned by the Portuguese in 1531. 
Tt was subseciuenlly rebuilt, and in 1558 was 
takenr by the Portuguese, who converted the 
mosque into a Christian church. The place 
appears from that time to have remained one 
of their possessions. I'he district of which the 
town is the principal place is about ten miles 
ill length from north to south, and five in 
breadth. Distance of the town of Daman from 
Bombay, N., 101 miles. Lat. 20“ 24', long. 
72“ 53'. 

DAMAN, or THE BOKDER, so called 
because it stretches between the Sulimaii 
Mountains and the Indus. The tract for- 
merly constituted a portion of Kunjeet Singh’s 
kingdom of Lahore, and is now annexed to the 
British province of the Punjaub. Wliere not 
under the influence of irrigation, it in general 
presents the appearance of a plain of smooth 
bard clay, bare of grass, but sprinkled with 
dwarfish bushes, tamarisks, .and occasionally 
trees of larger size, hut seldom excee<iing the 
height of twenty feet, the soil or climate being 
unfavourable to their further growth. In place 
of the clay, tlie surface in some places consists 
<>f a Iviosc and irreclaimable sand. The clay 
.appears to be deposited by the w.ater8 either 
of th3 Indus or of the nuiimrous stnall rivers I 
which, during the season of the melting of the 
snow, stream down fi’om the mountains, and 
add to the inundation. Where duly irrigated, 
the clay is very productive, and few countries 
are more fertile than the Derajat, or that partj 
of the plain which extends .along the western 
bank of the Indus. The Denyat, so called 
from the three towns, Dera Ismael Khan, Dera 
Eati Khan, and Dera Ghazee Khan, alH>urids 
in ti)wns and good vilhiges. In summer, the 
Ijcat in the Daman is intense, and the produc- 
tions in a great measure resemble those of 
A udia. The Daman is 300 miles long, from the 
Kida or Salt Range on the north, to the con- 
fines of Sinde on the south, and has an average 
brca<Uh of .about sixty miles. Lat, 28" 40' to 
33“ 20', long. 69" 30' lo 71° 20'. 

DAMDAM A . — ^A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Kotah, 73 miles N.E. from Netnmicli, .and 
1 1 miles S. from Kotah. Lat. 25°, long. 75® 66'. 

DAM MOOD AH. — A river rising in the 
Biitibh district of Raingurb, lieut.-gov. of 


Bengal, about lat 23" 55 \ long. 84" 68'. It 
takes a aontb-easterly direction tbroQgii the 
British districts Baingurh and Pacheet, into 
those of Bancoora and Burdwan, and twelve 
miles below the principal town of the last- 
named district, and in lat 23" 6', long. 
88® 1', it turns nearly due south, a direction 
which it bolds for the remainder of its conrse 
through the British districts Burdwan and 
Hoogly, until its fall into the river Hoc^ly on 
the right side, in lat. 22" 13', long. 88" 7' ; its 
total length of course being 350 miles. Its 
feeders are numerous, the most important 
being the Barrachur, a considerable torrent, 
falling into it on tbe left ride, in lat. 23° 40', 
long. 86" 51'. On the route from Calcutta to 
llazareebagh, it is crossed by means of a ferry, 
fifty miles above its mouth. At Ranee^nj, 
eighty-five miles higher up, and in lat. 23® 36', 
long. 8’^® 8', the bed of the stream is described 
by Jacquemont as 600 yards wide, fordable, 
with a rapid current, and limpid water, about 
one foot deep in the middle of December, or 
daring the dry season. At Gomeah, ninety 
miles higher up the stream, the same traveller 
states the bed to be 250 yards wide, and free 
from obstructions, with a -slender stream of 
very fine water. The valley of the Daramoodah, 
which is about to be traversed by the railway 
from Calcutta, is known to abound in coal and 
iron ; and, indeed, the only doubt as to the 
]>racticabiiity of manufacturing malleable iron 
in the district, arises from the absence of lime- 
stone for the rcjduction of the ore into metal. 
Limestone, however, may be imported from 
Sylbet and oilier places ; and it has been esti- 
mated by competent autliority, that, assuming 
the cost of railway bars at 10/. per ton, bar- 
iron may lie manufactured in the Dammoodah 
valley at lea.st twenty per cent, lower than it 
could lie imported from England. 

DAMDK. — A town in one of tbe recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 25 miles S.E. from Oiu- 
raouttee, and 85 miles S.W. from Nagpoor. 
Lat. 20” 30', long. 78° V, 

DAMUNGAUM. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrate<i districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of Uie Nizuim, 29 miles S.E. from 
Omraouttee, and 66 miles S.W. from Nagpoor. 
Lat. 20“ 45', long. 78“ 14'. 

DAMUNGUNGA. — river rising on the 
western slope of the Syadree range of moun- 
tains, in lat. 20® 11', long. 73® 42', and, flowing 
in a westerly direction through the native state 
of Peint, and dividing the British collecioniies 
of Surat and Tannah, intersects the Portu- 
guese territory of Damaun, and falls into the 
Arabian Sea in lat. 20® 23', long. 72® 52'. 

DANA.-*-A town in the native state of 
Nepal, 158 miles N.W. from Kbatmandoo, 
and 148 miles N.E. £rom Oude. Lat. 28® 4T, 
long. 83® 3'. 

DANAYAKKAN KOTTEI.— A town in 
the British district of Coimbatore, presidency 
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of Madras, 30 miles N. of Coimbatore. Lat. 
11° 26', long. 77° 7'. 

BAND ERAS.— See Dantiwajia. 

DANDERPHUL. — A town in the British 
snb-collectorate of Nassick, presidency of 
Bombay, 39 miles S.E. of Nassick. Lat. 
19° 33', long. 74° 7'. 

DANDYAUW. — A town ill the native state 
of Nepal, 94 miles S.E. from Almora, and 36 
miles S.W. from Jemlah. Lat. 29° 8', long. 
81° 10'. 

BANGAUR. — A town in the native state 
of Sirgoojah, 27 miles S.W. from Sirgoojah, 
and 33 miles N.W. from Odeipoor. Lat. 
22° 50', long. 82° 53'. 

DANGKHAR. — A town in the British 
district of Spiti, in the district of the .Tulinder 
Booab, one of the divisions of the Punjab, 
92 nales N.E. of Simla. Lat. 32° 5', long. 
78° 15'. 

BANGURTHUL. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, 36 miles S, from Jeypoor, 
and 15 miles N. from Tonk. Lat. 20° 23', 
long. 75° 56'. 

BANOO." — A town in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 69 miles N. of 
Bombay. Lat. 19° 57', long. 72° 43'. 

BAN POOR, in the British district of Ali- 
gurh, lieut.'gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village near the northern boundary of the 
district. It is 65 miles S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 
28° 7’, long. 78° 6'. 

BANPOOR, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhr, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the cantonment 
of Aligurh to that of Moradabad, and 22 miles 
N. of the former. It has a bazar, and is well 
supplied with water. Lat. 28° 11', long. 
76“ 16'. 

BANTIWARA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, a village on the route from the town 
of doudport! to that of Ajmeer, and 21 miles 
E. of the former. It contains 100 houses and 
five shops. Lat. 26° 16', long. 73° 30'. 

BANTOON. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 32 
miles S. of Midnapoor. Lat. 21° 57', long. 
-87° 20'. 

BANTROEE. — A town in the Rajnoot 
state t:f Serohee, 22 miles S.W. from Serohee, 
and 78 miles W. from Oodeypoor. Lat. 24° 49', 
long. 72° 35'. 

BAODPOOR, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Lucknow to Sultan- 
poor cantonment, 12 miles W. of the latter.! 
It has a small bazar, and is well supplied with 
water. Lat. 26° 18', long. ST 57'. 

DAOOB KAYLE, in the Sind Sagiir Booab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on an 
offset of the river Indus, six miles S. of the 
town of Kala Bagh. Lat. 32“ 51', long. 71° 35'. 

BAOOBNUGUR, in the British district 
Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 


right bank of the river Son, navigable up to 
this place from its confluence with the Ganges, 
a distance of forty-five miles. Some of the 
streets are straight and wide, but the greater 
number mere wretched laiies. Here is a spa- 
cious well-built serae, or public lodging-house, 
surrounded by a rampart of brick, with battle- 
ments and loopholes, and probably intended 
for a stronghold of the former government. 
There is another extensive serae, inclosed and 
secured by gates. The number of houses, 
including Ahmudgunj, has been computed at 
about 2,000 ; and, admitting the usual ratio of 
inmates to houses, the population appears to be 
about 10,000- It is a place of considerable 
trade, and has manufactures of setringis, or 
coarse cotton carpets, blankets, and cotton 
fabrics of various sorts. The town is 42 miles 
N.W. of Gya, 60 S.W. of Patna, 89 E. of 
Benares. Lat. 25° 3', long. 84° 27'. 
DAORALAH. — See Dourala. 

BAPOOLEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Rutnagherry, presidency of Bombay, 
55 miles N. of Rutnagherry. Lat. 17° 48', 
long. 73° 16'. 

BAPOOREE. — A town situate on the left 
bank of the Moota river, a feeder of the 
Bcma, in the British district of Poonali, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, four miles N. of Poonah, 
The town contains a residence for the n.se of 
the governor of Bombay, and in its vicinity 
are the Boianical G.ardens, maintained by the 
government. Lat, 18° 32', long. 73° 51'. 

BARAGUNJ, ill the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Jaunpore, and communicating by 
ferry with the furniur, of which it may be con- 
sidered in some mefisure a .“suburb. The Gan- 
ges, on the left bank of wlncli it is situate, has 
here a bed a mile wide, the stream in the dry 
season occupying only a third of that space, 
the remainder being moist sand and mud, over 
which the road is difficult. It is a place of 
some imjiortance. Lat. 25° 27', long. 81° 57'. 

BAR AM ANY GHAT. — See Ambean- 

HULLY. 

BARANAGUR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Allahabad to the town 
of Futtehpoor, 40 miles S.E. of the latter 
place. Supplies and water are abundant. 

, The road to the south-east, towards Allahabad, 
is heavy, but Unit to the north-west, or towards 
Futtehpoor, is good, 'fhe surrounding country 
is level and w'ell cultivated. Lat. 25° 41', 
long. 81° 25'. 

BA RAND G UR, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Moradabad to Muzii- 
fernugur, and 40 miles S.E, of the latter place. 
It is situate on the left bank of the Ganges, 
in a level, well-cultivated country, and has a 
bazar. Tlie road in this part of the route is 
sandy, and bad for wheeled carriages. Distant 
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N.W. from Caloatta 944 ndlee. Lai. 29* IT, 
long. 78* ll^ 

BABAPOOB, in the Punjab, a small yillage 
about a mile from the right or west bank of 
the Jhelum. Close to it are extensive ruins, 
called Oodenuggur, which Brmes supposes to 
be those of Nicaea, built by Alexander to com- 
inemorate his victory on &is spot over Porur. 
Lat. 82* 46', long. 78* 86'. 

DABAPOOBAM, in the British district of 
Coimbatore, presidency of Madras, a town 
situate about half a mile from the left bank 
of the river Amrawati, in an elevated open 
country. The sireets are wide, and the houses 
in general well built. Here is a large mud 
fort, formerly of considerable importance 
during the wars between the British and the 
rulers of Mysore, but now in ruins. Bncba- 
nan, after mentioning the fort, gives the fol- 
lowing curious statement: — “The command- 
ant, according to the report of the natives, 
agreed to surrender the pl^e to Col. Pullarton. 
As, however, he wished to make £ i appearance 
of resistance, some pioneers were sent into 
the ditch to undermine the wall, which they did 
very coolly, while over their heads the garrison 
kept up a tremendous fire. When the passage 
was open, the firing ceased, and our troops 
walked in quietly, without any injury being 
done on either side.” Distance from the town 
of Coimbatore, S.E., 42 miles ; Madras, S.W., 
250. Lat. 10* 45', long. 77* 8^'. 

DABBABBA, in the Punjaub, a large 
fortress of the Daman. It is situate 12 miles 
N.W. of Tak, and at the mouth of a pass Into 
the Suliman Mountains. Its walls are very 
lofty, but it does not appear to be otherwise of 
importance, and it is situate in a very barren 
and secluded country. Lat. 32* 16', long. 
70* 20'. 

DABBEE. — A town of North-Eastern 
India, in the native state of Bhotan, 60 miles 
E. from Darjeeling, and 105 miles N. from 
Bungpore. Lat. 27* 12', long. 89^18'. 

DABBUNG, or ROOSHKATONG, in 
Bussahir, a river of Koonawur. It rises in 
about lat. 31° 57', long, 78° 25', on the south 
w^estem declivity of we stupendous range of 
Damuk Shu, bounding that territory on the 
side of Ladakh. Gerard estimates the eleva- 
tion of its source at about 15,000 feet above 
the sea. The scene, as described by him, is 
one of terrific desolation. After a total course 
of about twenty-seven miles, it falls into the 
Sutlej, in lat. 31* 43', long. 78° 35'. 

DABICKEE. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 86 
miles S.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 20* 4, loug. 
86° 18'. 

DABISHE. — A town in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 80 miles 
N.W. of Ongole. Lat, 15° 48', long, 79*44'. 

DABJEELING, in the British district of 
the same name, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a sana- 
tarium for troops located within Uie military 


division of Cawnpore, Allahabad, Dinapore, 
and Benares. It is situate “ on tb^ soathera 
side of a great hollow or basin, being that of 
the Bunjeet Biver, which falls into the Teesta 
a few miles east of the place. To the north, 
the view is open, and exhibits the usual suo< 
cession of range beyond range, all irregularly 
ramifying in every direction, and in n>ppa- 
rently inextricable confusion : it terminates in 
the Snowy Bange. To the westward, the 
view is confined by a lofty range at the dis- 
tance of about ten miles ; to the eastward, 
appears the valley of the Teesta ; and on each 
side of it is the confused assemblage of moun- 
tain-ridges, as to the north ; to the south, 
Daijecling has the Sinchul Peak, elevated 
about 9,000 feet, and the Gurdun-Kutlur range, 
which is a ramification of it. These mountains 
are completely clothed with forest from the top 
to the very bottom.” In regard to natund 
scenery, the country round Darjeeling is de- 
scribed as inferior to that of Landour and 
Mucsooree, but as contrasting fovourably with 
that of Almora. In one respect, however, it 
has an advantage even over the former places, 
commanding as it does the most magnificent 
view which can probably be obtained cf the 
Snowy Bange, distant about sixty miles, in 
which, eminently conspicuous, appears the 
Euuching Jinga, rising 27,000 feet above the 
sea. Dr. Hooker, when on a botanical mission 
to this region, thus de^ ribes hisfiist impres- 
sion of the scene : — “ Early next morning I 
caught my first view, and 1 literally held my 
breath in awe and admiration. Six or seven 
successive ranges of forest-clad mountains as 
high as that whereon I stood (8,000 feet), inter- 
vened between me and the dazzling-white pile 
of snow-clad mountains, among which the 
giant peak of Kinebin-junga rose 20,000 feet 
above the lofty ^''oint from which I gazed. 
Owing to the clearness of the atmosphere, the 
snow appeared to my fancy b’ t a few miles off, 
and the loftiest mountain at only a day’s jour- 
ney. The heavenward outline was projected 
against a pale-blue sky, while little detached 
patches of mist clung here and there to the 
highest peaks, and were tinged golden-yellow 
or rosy-red by the rising sun.” Gneiss is the 
principal formation of toe rock at Darjeeling ; 
slate occurs on the banks of the Bunjeet River ; 
at the foot of the hills, iron-ore abounds ; and 
traces of copper are said to have been dis- 
covered. 

; The advantages possessed by Darjeeling, as 
I the site for a sanatarium, in the salubrity of 
its climate and facility of access from the plains 
I of Bengal, induced the British government, in 
1885, to open a negotiation with the rajah of 
j Sikkim, for its cession, in return for an equi- 
valent in land or money. The rajah consented 
to an unconditional and gratuitous transfer. 
Several years afterwards, however, a grant of 
8,000 rupees per annum was made to the 
rajsh, as compensation for the cession, which 
sum at a later period was doubled. A sana- 
tarium for Europeans has been established, 
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and its results, as exhibited in olHoial medical 
reports, are considered satisfactory. The dis- 
trict of which Daijeeling is the principal place, 
was enlarged in 1850, by the annexation of a 
further portion of the territory of Sikkim. 
The sequestration of this tract, yielding a 
revenue of 26,037 rupees, took place in con- 
sequence of outrages committed by the rajah 
against British subjects, a course of conduct 
which at the same time exposed him to the 
forfeiture of the annual payment which had 
been granted as compensation for Daijeeling. 
Lat. 27" 2', long. 88" 19\ 

DAllMAPUR. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 33 
miles N. of Salem. Lat. 12" 9', long. 78" 14'. 

DARMOODAR. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 190 miles W. from Khatman- 
doo, and 103 miles N. from Oude. Xiat. 
28" 17', long. 82" 19'. 

DARRAH. — A town in the British district 
of Bhaugulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 60 
miles S.W. of Bajmidial. Lat. 24" 45', long. 
87" 6'. 

DARROOR — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 186 miles N.W. f^rom 
Hyderabad, and 72 miles S. from Jauloah. 
Lat. 18" 60', long. 76" 11'. 

DARSHANGANJ, in the district of Pa- 
ehamrat, territory of Oude, a town near the 
ri^t bank of the river Ghaghra, five miles 
S.£. of Faixabad. It was built by Darshan 
Singh, a freebooter, the brother of an adven- 
turer originally a trooper in the Company’s 
service, but raised to the station of zemindar, 
or &offee, by the fiivour of »Saadat Ait Khan, 
formerly nawaub vizier. It is rather a thriving 
place, several merchants of considerable pro- 
perly residing there. Distant £. from Luck- 1 
now 80 miles. Lat. 26" 44', long. 82" 12'. 

DASIJUH, in the Irtish district of Meerut, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same 
name, situate on the route from Delhi to 
Ghuimukteesur, and 18 miles £. of the former. 
Elevation a^ve the sea 821 feet. Lat. 28" 41', 
long. 77" 36'. 

DASOREK — ^A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Joudpore or Marwar, 79 miles N. from Jood- 
pore, and 50 miles S.W. from Beekaneer. 
Lat. 27" 25', long. 72" 56'. 

DA SPORE. — A town in the British district 
of Midnapore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 81 miles 
N.E. of Midnapore. Lat. 2^ 87', long. 
87" 60'. 

DATCBLAPULLY. — A town in the British 
district of Guntoor. presidency of Madras, 
52 miles N.W. of Guntoor. Lat. 16" 37', 
long. 79" 48'. 

DATMER, in native Gurwfaal, a village on 
the left bank of the Supin or Tonse. The 
viUiige 'tA inhabited by savage and lawless ban- 
ditti, who practise their misdeeds with much 
impunity, in consequence oi the extreme diffi- 
2 K 


culty of access to their fisistness. It was a 
secondary station in the great trigonometrical 
survey of the Himalaya. Elevation above the 
sea 8,354 feet. Lat. 81" 5', long. 78" 20'. 

DATP.EE, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the rouce from the city of Agra to 
Etawah, and 29 miles N.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 27" 5', long. 78" 42'. 

DAUDPOOR. — A town in the native state 
of Calahandy, one of the hill zemindarries of 
Orissa, 90 miles W. from Goomsoor, and 20 
IP ilea N.K from Joonnagudda. Lat. 19" 59', 
long. 83° 19'. 

DAUKORE. — ^A town in the British dis- 
Udct of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, 31 miles 
£. of Kaira. Lat. 22" 42', long. 73" 10'. 

DAUMNUGGUR, in the peninsula of Kat- 
province of Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guicowar, a town on a river which, fifty miles 
to the eastward, falls into the Gulf of Cambay. 
The surrounding country is well watered and 
fertile, producing abundant crops of fine grain, 
sugar-cane, and cotton. It is fortified, and 
belongs to the Guicowar, and received its name 
from Dmnoji, one of the family. Distance 
from Ahme^bad, S.W., 120 miles ; Baroda, 
S.W., 120 ; Surat, N.W., 98 ; Bombay, N.W., 
208. Lat. 21" 40', long. 71" 30', 

DAUNABAD, in the Reechna Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on a feeder 
of the river Ravee, 60 miles S.W. of the town 
of Lahore. Lat. 81" 7', long. 73® 21'. 

DAUNDIAKHERA, iu the district of 
Bains wara, territory of Oude, a town on the 
left busk of th3 Ganges, 50 miles S. of Luck- 
now, 30 S.E. of CawDpore. Butter estimates 
the population at between 8,000 and 9,000, of 
whom 250 are Mussulmans. Lat. 26" 10', long. 
80" 42'. 

DAUNG, THE. — A tract of country so 
called, situate within the limits of the presi- 
dency of Bombay, and comprising several petty 
native states, tributary to a chief styled the 
rajah of Daung. It is bounded on the north- 
west by the petty state of Wursavee ; on the 
north-east and east hv Candeish and the sub- 
collectorate of Nassick ; on the south by the 
native state of Peint ; and on the west by that 
of Baunsda. It extends from lat. 20" 22' to 
21" 6', and from long. 78" 28' to 73" 62'. Its 
length from north to south is fifty-two miles, 
and its breadth twenty-eight, comprehending 
an area of 950 square miles, with a population 
of 70,800. The country abounds in teak forests, 
which are rented by the British government 
of the Daung chiefs, who usually refer tc the 
British representative any points of dispute 
among themselves. 

DAUNTA, in the Myhee Caunta division 
of Guzerat, or the dominions of the Guicowar, 
a town, the chief place of the petty native 
territory of the same name, situate 48 miles 
E. of Deesa, and 189 miles N. of Baroda. The 
territory of Daunta is subject to the supre- 
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maoy of the Bajpoot state of Edur^ and, more- 
over, pays tribute to the Guicowar. In 1820, 
the Bana agreed to cede a fixed proportion of 
his revenues to the state of Pahlunpore, but 
the obligation was subsequently commute for 
an annual payment of 500 rupees, and the 
district is now released from sequestration. 
The town of Baunta is in lat. 24^ 12', long. 
72® 50'. 

DATJSAN. — See Deebaun. 


abundantly supplied with water from wells. 
Lat. 26® 10', long. 82® S'. 

DEAilY. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 17 miles S.E. from Ellich- 
Ipoor, and 13 miles N. from Omraouttee. Lat. 
21®, long. 77® 44'. 

DEATPORE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malda, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 25 miles 
N.W. of Malda. Lat. 26® 12', long. 87® 62'. 


BAVADANAPUTTY. — A town in the 
British district of Madura, presidency of Ma- 
dras, 88 miles N.W. of Madura, Lat, 10® 8', 
ong. 77® 43'. 

BAVA600B00. — A town in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 12 
miles S.W. of Ongole. Lat. 15® 20', long. 80®. 

BAYANKONBA. — A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 52 
miles N.E. of Bellary. Lat. 15® 83', long. 
77® 37'. 

BAVAROY BROOG. — A town in My- 
sore, 76 miles N.E. from Seringapatam, and 
89 miles N.W. from Bangalore. Lat. 13® 22', 
long. 77® 16'. 

BAVERCONBA, in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, a town on a hill, near the 
left or northern side of a feeder of the river 
Pedawag, one of the tributaries of the Goda- 
very. It is supplied with water from a tank 
of considerable size, situate on its west side. 
The extensive district of Baverconda, on the 
south side of the town, is named from it. Bis- 
tant from the city of Hyderabad, S., 62 miles. 
Lat. 16® 42', long. 78® 69'. 

BAVERHULLY. — A town in Mysore, 
68 miles N.E. from Bedenore, and 126 miles 
N. from Seringapatam. Lat. 34® 6', long. 
76 ® 2 '. 

BAVIPOOR, in the British district of Mo- 
radabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Moi-ada- 
bad to Alraora, and 12 miles N. of the former. 
Lat. 28® 69', long. 78® 54'. 

BAYULGHAUT. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 70 miles N.E. 
from Aurungabad, and 100 miles S.W. from 
EUichpoor. Lat. 20® 30', long. 76® 11', 

BAWLUTWALLUH, in the Bamaun divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 80 miles 
N.W. of BeraGhazee Khan, 60 miles S.W. of 
the town of Beca Ismael Khan. Lat. 31® 10', 
long. 70® 20'. 1 

BE AG AN J, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Ag^ to 
Etawah, and 46 miles S.E, of the former. 
Lat. 27® 3', long. 78® 46'. 

BEAMAH, in the district of Sultanpoor, 
territory of Oude, a town on the route from 
Peitabgurh to Sultanpoor cantonment, 13 miles 
S.W. of the latter. It has a bazar, and is 


BEBEEPOORA. — See Bavipoor. 

DEBRA. — A town in the British district of 
Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 16 miles E. 
of Midnapoor. Lat. 22" 23', long. 87® 39'. 

BEBUR. — ^A considerable lake in the Raj- 
poot territory of Oodeypoor or Mey war : it is 
about nine miles in length by five in breadth, 
and is fed by several streams flowing from the 
northward. On its southern side it has an 
outlet by a stream flowing into the Mhye river. 
Distant S.E. from Oodeypoor 30 miles. Lat. 
24® 12', long. 74® 4'. 

BEBURA, in the British district of Gonick- 
poor, lieut. -gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a town 
on the left l^nk of the river Raptee, 61 miles 
N.W. of Goruckpoor. Lat. 27® 17', long. 
82® 68'. 

DECCAN, in its usual acceptation, implies 
the tract of country in Southern India, situate 
between the Nerbudda and the Kistna rivers. 
Properly speaking, however, it includes the 
whole of the territory lying south of the Yin- 
dbya Mountains, which separate it from Hin- 
dostan on the north. Taken in its latter ex- 
tent, it comprehends the valley of the Ner- 
budda, and the narrow tract of lowland forming 
a l>elt round the coast of the Peninsula ; and 
it occupies, in addition thereto, the vast ex- 
panse of triangular table land, which, resting 
on each side upon the Eastern and Western 
Ghauts, is supported at its base by the sub- 
Yindhyan range, termed the Sautpoora Moun- 
tains. The seaw^ard face of the table-land on 
the west, towards the Concans, though abrupt, 

I is not precipitous, but consists of a succession 
of terraces or steps. In their northern section, 
the Ghauts, on this side of the Peninsula, 
attain an elevation seldom exceeding 3,000 
feet ; advancing southward, the range increases 
in height, Bonasson Hill being 7,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and the peak of Bodapet, in 
the Neilgherries, having an elevation of 8,700. 
Near Cape Comorin, in the extreme south, and 
at the point of convergence with the range 
from the opposite coast, the Western Ghauts 
terminate abruptly in a peak about 2,000 feet 
above the sea. Their average elevation may 
be stated at alK)ut 4,000 feet. From the point 
of convergence, the Eastern Ghauts take a 
northerly direction . These last-mentioned 
mountains, at their southern extremity, may 
be characterized rather as detached groups and 
clusters of bills appearing at intervals, than 
as a regular range. About lat. 11® 40', they 
assume the character of a continuous chain. 
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Mid, ninning along ibe ooaet of Coromandel in 
a direction a little north-west of the city of 
Madras, form a jnnction at Naggery, in !at. 
IB** 2<y, with the main ridge, which orooses the 
Peninsula in a south-west direction, to the 
Neilgherries. Thence the Eastern Ghauts con- 
tinue a northerly course, and terminate in 
about the same Latitude as their counterpart 
of the opposite coast. Here uniting with the 
Vindhya zone, which crosses the continent from 
east to west, they constitute one side of the 
triai^le upon which rests the table-land of the 
Deccan. In regularity and grandeur, the 
Eastern Ghauts l^r no comparison with those 
of Wedtem India ; their average elevation does 
not exceed 1,500 feet. The intermediate table- 
land has consequently a gradual slope to the 
eastward, as indicated by the drainage of the 
country in that direction. All the principal 
rivers, — the Godavery, Cauvery, Kistna, and 
Pennaur, thongh deriving their sources from' 
the base of the Western Ghauts, find their way 
into the Bay of Bengal through fissures in the 
Eastern Ghauts. According to Captain New- 
bold, ** the mean elevation of the table-land 
around Bangalore aud Nundidroog abcve the 
sea is 3,000 feet ; northerly, towards Hydera- 
bad, it sinks to 1,800 feet ; and a little south 
of Bangalore, it falls, by rather abrupt steps, 
to the level of the plains o^ Salem, viz. 1,400 
feet ; whence to Cape Comorin the mean height 
of the country is about 400 feet. The average 
height of the low country between the Ghauts 
and the sea, on both the coasts of Coromandel 
and Malabar, may be ronghly estimated at 
200 feet, rising at the base of the mountains to 
800 feet.** On the Coromandel side, the slope 
to the sea is gentle, exhibitirg the alluvial 
deposits borne down from the higher portions 
of the table-land ; while that of Malabar is 
marked by a succession of irregular hilly spurs 
from the Ghauts, descending to the sea in 
abrupt clifis. The oeotral part of the Deccan 
is composed of wr^ving downs, which, at one 
time, present for hundreds of miles one un- 
broken sheet of green Ijvrvests ; but, in the 
hot season, bear the appearance of a desert, 
naked and brown, without a tree or shrub to 
relieve its gloomy sameness. 

A genei^ outline of the geology of the 
Deccan is all that the limits of this article will 
permit to be sketched. A wrii/er, already 
quoted, observes, Hypogene schists, pene- 
trated and broken up by prodigious outbursts 
of plutonic and trappean rocks, occupy by far 
the greater portion of the superficies of South- j 
ern India. They constitute the great bulk of I 
the Western G^uts, from between the lati- 1 
iudes of 16** and 17® to Cape Comorin, and 
from the base of the Eastern Ghauts, fromi 
beyond the north limit of the Peninsula, toi 
their deflection at Naggeiy, in lat. 13® 20'. | 
They are partially oappra and fringed in the 
Western Ghauts by laterite, and in the Eastern 
Ghauts by sandstone, limestone, and laterite. 
From Nag^ry to Cape Comorin, they form, 
with few exceptions, the basis of the plains of 


the Carnatic, Arcot, the valley of Seringa- 
patam, Salem, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, Tan- 
jore, Madras, Tinnevelly, and Travancore ; and, 
intimately associated with granite, the prin- 
cipal hills and ranges on the low lands south of 
the Salem Break and valley of the Cauvery. 
North of this valley, and above the break, they 
form the basis of the table-lands of Mysore, the 
Baramahal, Bellary district, part of Hyderabad, 
and the Southern Mahratta country ; and pre- 
sent a ground-work on which will be sketched 
out, as accurately as the present imperfect 
state of information will permit, the circum- 
scribed areas occupied by more recent aqueous 
strata. Towards the north-west flank of our 
area, almost in a line drawn diagonally across 
the Peninsula from Nagpore, by Beejapore, to 
the western coast, the hypogene and plutonic 
rocks disappear, emerging only occasionally 
under one of the largest continuous sheets of 
trap in the world.” Compared, then, with 
some other couiitries, the geology of Southern 
India is clear and distinct in its principal 
features. It has been ascertained, partly from 
observation, and partly by means of specimens 
obtained from various sections of the country, 
that the entire basis of the Peninsula, and its 
principal elevations, are composed wholly of 
granite. Overlying the granitic floor, are the 
stratified hypogene rocks, the usual order of 
superposition being gneiss resting immediately 
on the granite, followed by mica and horn- 
blende schists, the two latter supporting clay- 
slate, statuary marble, &c. These rocks are 
wholly destitute of organic remains ; for, 
although of aqueous origin, as attested by their 
stratified character, the sedimentary deposit 
has subsequently become crystallized by the 
effect of subterranean heat, and hence they are 
grouped by geologists in the metainorphic class. 
Ascending in the series, we next arrive at the 
fossiliferous strata. Here, in the order of super- 
position, limestone is the lowest, followed by 
varieties of clay and sand rocks. From various 
circumstances, arising chiefly from the paucity 
of the imbedded fossils, and from the failure of 
discovering among them the distinguishing 
genera, these varieties have not hitherto ad- 
mitted of a d.-tailed classification. These sedi- 
mentary rocks are overlaid by the trap forma- 
tion, a volcanic product, fused by subterranean 
hejti, and projected to the earth's surface, 
where it occasionally assumes a columnar form, 
but more usually may be traced in extensive 
sheets, covering a vast tract of country. Two 
I rocks, of aqueous origin, peculiar to Southern 
India, are met with, capping trap and all other 
rocks, witliout reference to age or composition. 
These arc laterite and regur. The former con- 
sists of an iron-clay. In its texture, it is full 
of cavities and pores, and contains a large 
quantity of iron. While in the mass, and ex- 
muded irom the air, it is soft and readily cut ; 
but upon being broken up and exposed, it soon 
becomes hard, and resists the effects of air and 
water better than brick. It is consequently 
one of the most valuable materials for building. 
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The maximum thicknesa of its beds does not cL»j approncbing to rock, nsnany moist and 
exceed 200 feet, and these are not altogether iKild. ** It occupies {uincipally the elevated 
destitute of organic remains. Begur is the taUe-lands of the Ced^ Districts, the Hyder- 
blapk cotton clay, formerly supposed to be abad, Nagpore, and Soutbem Mahratta oonn< 
produced by the decomposition of trap rocks, tries. It is less common in Mysore, but is 
but now regarded, and apparently more justly, again seen in oontinaous sheets, from six to 
as a marine deposit. One other overlying twenty feet thick, below the ^iem Break, 
formation requii*e8 notice, — ^the calcareons sub- covering the lower plain of Coimbatore, Ma- 
stance termed kunkur, found on analysis to dura, SiUem, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Ramnad, 
contain the elements of oolite and chalk. Its and Tinnevelly, to the vicinity of Cape Co- 
origin is referred to the action of thermal morin.” 

springs, charged with carbonic acid, bringing Of the remote history of the Deccan little is 
up lime in Bolutiv>n, and depositing it on the known. Hindoo legend relates that it was 
earth*8 surface. It is used as a rough building- invaded by Rama, king of Oude, when in pur- 
stone, and universally employed to burn into suit of Ravan, the nuer of Ceylon, who bad 
lime. carried off bia consort Siva ; bni the date of 

The universal prevalence of gmnite and the Rama*B existence is involved in obscurity, 
hypogene rocks has been mentioned. It re- An ancient distribution of the country into 
mains to describe the geographical position of the national divisions of Dravira or the Tamul 
the more recent ard the overlying strata. Country, Camata, Telingana, Maharasbta, and 
Partial deposit.? of sand-rock, of a recent Orissa, is, however, indicated by the five oorre- 
period, containing pelagic shells, are found sponding languages of the Deccan, all of which 
scattered over the south-eastern extremity of are derived from an origin totally distinct from 
the Peninsula ; but tbe older sandstone and the Sanscrit. In the fifth century before 
limestone beds are not met with south of Salem. Christ, the Peninsula is stated to have been 
The chief development of these older rocks ctfurtitioned between tbe four kii^oms of 
lies in the distnet of Cuddapah, and again in Pandya, Kerala, Cola, and Chola. Passing, 
Hyderabad, also in the Soutbem Mahratta however, to authentic history, we learn that 
country, and in the tract between the €ro- the first Mahometan invasion of the Deccan 
davery and the Kistna. A bed of shelly lime- was attempted in the year 1294, by Alaudin, 
stone occurs in tjte vicinity of Pondicherry, to afterwards emperor of Dtdbi. Its olgect was 
which, from an examination of its fossils, geo- restricted to the aasanlt of Deogiri, the capital 
legists concur in assigning a more elevated of Maharashta ; and this was sncoes^l, the city 
position than to the umestone strata before being captured and ^ven up to pillage. A 
described. The outpouring of the trap rock few years later, Alaodin extenaed hts conquests 
is distributed over a conriderable portion of over the whole of Mmharashta, Telingana, and 
the Peninsula. It extends from the seashore, CamaA ; and in I82f the rcKluctiim of tbe 
at the northern extremity of the Western Deccan was completed by Mohammed Togluk. 
Ghauts, to its eastern limit at Nagpore and But tbe supremacy of the emperor was not of 
tbe baiciks of the river TooEubuodra, and long duration : the Hindoo raj^s of Telingana 
terminates southward on the seacoast, in and Caraata were the first to recover their 
the latitude of Fort Victoria or Baocot. poeaessiona. Their success was followed by 
Within these boundaries the landscape is the general revolt of tbe Deccan, in 1847, 
marked by the usual distinctive features of when Hasan Ganga founded the Mabomedan 
basaltic rock ; bills of tabular form risingTrom uynasty of Bahmani. His independence was 
the general level, sometimes abruptly, in per- recognised at Delhi, and the power of the em- 
pendicular masses ; sometimes in steps, or pire was thus driven across the Nerbudda. In 
terraces, piled one upon another, decked with the struggles which ensued, the house of Bah- 
magnificent forests, and pi-oducing beautiful mani succeeded in subverting the kingdom of 
and romantic sceneiy. From tbe southern Telin^na, and, at a later period (1565), the 
termiuation of the trap, tbe laterite or iron- fiJl of the monarchy of Bijajranagar or Car- 
clay sutceeds as tbe overlying rock, to Cape nata was effected, by tbe league of tbe Mus- 
Comorio, covering the base of the mountains solman princes against KajsJb Ram, at the 
and the narrow tract that separates them from battle of Talioote. Subsequent events tended 
the sea, and occasionally exhibiting a succession to tbe dismemberment of the Bahmani empire ; 
of iow rounded hills and undulations. It exists and its final dissolution gave rise to the inde- 
also in detached beds on tbe opposite coast of pendent Mahometan states of Beejapore, 
the Peninsula, expanding over a large surface Ahmednuggur, Goloonda, Bedur, and Bsrar. 
near the south bauks of the Pennar, crowning Of these the two latter, merging into one or 
the loftiest summits of the Ghauts, and of the other of the remainder, became extinct ; and 
table-lands in the interior. Regur, like laterite, in the time of Shah J^ihan, in 1630, tbe Deccan 
overtops all other rocks, with the sii^le excep- was divided into the three kingdoms of Ahmed- 
tion of the most recent deposits. !!l&i8 soil is ouggur, Golcontla, and Beejapore. Tbe first 
chiefly indebted for its fertility to its retentive of these became tributary to Shah Jehan in 
power in regard to moisture. When its surface 1636; and in 1686, his son and successor 
is dried to an impalpable powder, the sub- Aurungzebo, subverting the nonarchies of 
stratum retains its character of a hard black Goloonda and Beejapore, the whole of the ter- 
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ritory previously severed from the empire was 
recovered, and the Deccan once more passed 
under 4.he rule of Delhi. But though Aurung- 
zebe now grasped the universal sovereignty of 
India, he was not destined long to retain it. 
The Mahrattas, who had preAnously attracted 
little notice, had emerged from obscurity during 
he reign of his father, and were now about to 
act a conspicuous part in the history of the 
Deccan. In the late imperial contest with 
Golconda and Beejapore, they had shared the 
fate of the conquered ; but their power and 
resources, though crippled, were not destroyed. 
The fortresses and districts of which they had 
been dispossessed were again fast falling into 
their hands ; and upon Aurungzebe’s retreat to 
Ahmednuggur, in 1706, they attacked the im- 
perial army, and plundered its baggage. Ten 
years after the death of Aurungzebe, his suc- 
cessor concluded a peace with ^bo, the Mah- 
ratta chief, and admitted his claim to levy 
tribute over the whole of the Deccan. The 
Mogul empire was now tending to its close. 
Asof .Tab, whose descendants are known as 
the nizams of Hyderabad, had succeeded to 
the viceroyalty of the Deccan. He was 8ul>- 
sequently promoted to the office of vizier at 
Delhi ; but being disgusted with the court, 
and sensible that his power rested upon a solid 
foundation, he resigned his appointment, and 
returned to his government at Hyderabad. 
The Mahrattas, in the interim, had obtained a 
large accession of territory, and at the time of 
Aaof’s retui-n, the chief authority of the nation 
was wielded by Balaji, one of i^^io’s principal 
officers, and subsequently the founder of the 
dynasty of the Peishwrvs. This able minister 
had laboured unremittingly to concentrate the 
power of the Mahrattas ; and having suc- 
ceeded, he usurped the authority of his master, 
and offered himself as a competitor for the 
sovereignty of the Deccan. But Asof deemed! 
the power of his rival too formidable for resist- 
ance : he therefore applied himself to accom- 
pliah its reihiction by means of dissensions 
among the pr!iK;ij>al chiefs; but, failing in his 
aUcnipt, he finaliy i ffhcted a comprorni-se with 
tlie Feishwa, and entered tho lists himself as 
an \isurper. ddo' rt^sult was the foundation, on 
the part of Asof, of the Mahoinet-an kingdom 
of Hyderabad, which still continues to be ruled 
by his descendants ; and the formation, under 
the Peishwa, of a ]K)werfiil monarchy, com- 
prising the larger portion ot the territories now 
included within the limits of the presidency of 
Bombay. 'Dte remainder of the imperial pos- 
sessions in the l^eninsula, with few^ exceptions, 
were held by chieftains subject to the supre- 
macy of one or the other of these two poten- 
tates, Those north of the Toombuddra were 
distributed principally between the rajahs of 
Colapore and Berar, and Angria of Colaba, all 
of whom acknowledged some degree of de- 
pendence upon the FeiMliwa. Of the provinces j 
south of the Toombuddra, the Carnatic and j 
Tanjore were held under the feudal sovereignty 
of the Nizam. The Mysore, thougli previously 


tributary to both Moguls and Mahrattas, as- 
sumed independence daring the oommotioiis of 
the times, and in the sequel became the prise 
of the Mahometan usurper Hyd«r Alt In 
the extreme south, the petty state of Travan- 
oore, secured from invasion by its remote poei- 
tion, and by the sea and mountains whtoh 
surround it, appears to have long eqjoyed an 
uninterrupted fireedom from foreign sway. 
The nabob of Kumoul, Bajah Tondimao, the 
rajah of Coorg, and other inferior rulers, 
seized each on his own district, and rose to the 
rank of petty prince^ acknowledging a feudal 
superiority, but maintaining their own exclu- 
sive right to internal independence. 

Buch were the changes introduced into the 
native governments of uie Deccan iu the earlier 
|»rt of the eighteenth century. The posses- 
sions of European nations witbm the Peninsula 
afforded at that time no indication of future 
grandeur. A few pet^ settlements acknow- 
ledged the dominion of France and Portugal. 
The English occupied a station at Surat, and 
another at Madras ; and these, with the island 
of Bombay, constituted nearly the sum of 
British territoiy in Southern India. In the 
subsequent contests for power which ensued 
bet wee u the native chiefe, the English and 
French took opposite sides. The results of 
these struggles proved unfevourable to the 
powers whose cause had been espoused by the 
French. Among the men of that nation most 
distinguished in India, both iu war and nego 
tiation, was M. Bussy, who established the 
French power and influence over the Nortbem 
Gircars, so often referred to in the Indian his- 
tory of the middle o? the eighteenth century. 

! Tliese po.ssesaions, however, like most of the 
French acquisitions, remained to them only a 
very short time. Clive atuicked them with a 
force from Bengal, and though opposed by a 
larger force, the skill, energy, and happy for- 
tune which marked all Clive’s enterprises, 
triumj)hed, and the Circars were transferred 
from tlic Frehch to their great rival in India. 
Thenceforward the interests of France rapidly 
declined, the influence of the British rose in 
the ascendant, and a new empire was esta- 
blished in India. Within the limits of tlio 
Deccan the French still retain Pondicherry, 
with other minor settlements, and the Portu- 
guese continue undisturbed within the slender 
teriitory of Goa and Daman ; but important 
revolutions have occurred in the native govern- 
ments within the Peninsula,, from which the 
British alone, of all the European settlers in 
India, reaped any advantage. Th^ diemem- 
l>eretl provinces m Mysewe, at the close of the 
first war with Tipp<^ formed the earliest 
addition to their original ac^uisitious. A 
further annexation accrued npem the death of 
Tippoo, and the flnal p:irtirion of loAdomioions. 
This was followed by the incorporation with 
the British empire, of the Carualic and Tanjore. 
Some years later, the forfeited^ posseaeidns of 
the Feishwa tended to swell the extent of the 
empire. These acquisitions, with certain ce»- 
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BBBGi, to toa toniteiyW Bhntpaia, a 
toam totMtoto a loaa tracts aaiitoi amaciOM 
auMiwiaiid jlAi^ arflMdllal^ liyflia 
•treaai M i aam aa a y ey i ng ttoidninaga afj 
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H ia aaaity aBRoanded bj fvator daring a great 
part of toa year, it ia tliM almoafc inaoceaaibte 
toanaBear^. BiimadiBBiaiitied by the British, 
its ovtitoe, Bm ontar wall, was an inegolar 
_ , Um aaothcni a^ loageat aide of 
iriadT towards the wddle corves inwards, or 
thn north. At the aoQUi>we 8 t a^e 
lah Boaij. a high rooky mowit, haTing 
of filfy yards square, 
^ a iani|iart^ haring four com- 
‘Ming the four cardinal 
WiBun the walto the fort, an exton- 
with lu^ lamiMurt twenty feet 
with bastioBB, commands the 
dose to the west of the fort is 
toe pahwB at the lajah, with a fine garden, ia- 
~ hy a high The ground-plaa of 

the garden ia rsotangnlar, 47h feet long and 
850 wide ; and on oaoh side is a remanahl j 
In the middle is an oo- 
pend, whh openii^ on four sic^ 
_ 19 to toe four mdldings, each opening 
haring firami the oentre of the pond to the foot 
of the of steps leading into them, an 

rfjatadW- ^ beantifol build- 
tog% winch are sumamd in India for eleganoe 
of deain and pemotion of woikmaaahip only 
by the Tbj Ifftoal of Agra, are oonstrurted ^ 
‘anpnrined ssntoitonri, quarried of great 
■ «— «* in the aonth-eaiitein 

> ef the Bhnrtpore tecritosy. Deeg is a 
s ef g re at ant^aity. ** The ancient name 
mnili, er Du^pma, and will befirand 
Boned to the Srari Pnran, and 4th chap- 
ter of toe Bliagavat Maliatama.* It became 
early one ef the chief stoongholds of the Jats, 
firaas whoBB, in 1770, it was wrested by Kojufli 
Khan, toe poweffal auiustor of Shah Alam. 
After the death of Nv^ff Khan, however, it 
l e i e tto d to the npah of Bhnrtpore. Here, on 
the I 8 B 1 of Noveatoer, 1804, the anny of 
Hoflcar warn d efeat e d 1y a Brit^ fi>ro^ under 
BMeommaad of Geoeni Fraser ; and the Jats, 
hshing token a hostile part by firing on the 
ricton, riege was laid to the place on the 16th 
of Beeanber fidlowing^ and <m the 23rd of the 
nune month it was carried ly storm. Subse- 
qnentty lastored to the Jat nqsh, it, after the 
cnptnrs ef Bhnrtpoce fay the il^tish, 00 m- 
mMAd byI<ardConb e nnere, was sorrendered 
witoont remstanoe^ and disinantled. Dbtant 
W. ftmn KnUza 24 miles. Ini. 2r 2 ^, 
IsngL 77* V. 

BKBGABSK, in the Biqpoot state of Jond- 
pon^ a riBi^ on toe route from the town of 
Joadporn to that of ^meer, and three miles 
csatef toe froer. The road to this part of 
sandy, is prohafaty good, as 
it on honrtnck, fay iqoog 
%hbat ton rapid rate often mileaiml 
Ink irir, tong. 78*117. 
0EBaH.-43eel>». 

BHBGHTI^ 

Bohtok, Heat. 


tt the Bi^ito disiriei of 
Agor. of the K .W. Prorinosk a 
rillfgeott the route ttam Knm^ 
to Bewaree, and 76 miles S.W. of the former. 
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Water is abundant^ though indifferent, and 
impplies are pleniifal. Lat 28** 46', long. 
76** 41'. 

DEEGUCBTEE. — A. town in the British 
district of Sattank presidency of Bombay, 61 
miles £. of Sattara. Lat. 17** Sff, long. 
74** 69'. 

DEEHA, in the Britisb district of Allaba- 
bad, lieut.-gov. of ihe N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on tibie right bank of the Ganges, 796 
miles N.K of Calcutta by the river route, 13 
S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the same. 
Lat.25**19',ltmg. 82** S'. 

DEEMLA. — ^A town in the British district 
of Rungpor^ lienk-gov. of Bengal, 39 miles 
N.W. ofRm^poTe. Lat. 26“ 6', long. 88** 5.5'. 

DEBNANIJGUR, in the Lahore division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Baree Dooab Canal, 89 miles 
N.E. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32** 10', 
long. 76** 29'. 

DEENGROO. — ^A halting-place on a rivulet 
of the same name, on the southern declivity of 
the Shatul Pass. It is situate just above the 
limit of forest, in a tract having a rich soil 
covered with a dose sward. Elevation above 
the sea 12,300 feet. Lat. 31** 21', long. 

78** r. 

DEENGURH. — ^A town in the native state 
of Bhawnlpoor, 32 miles S. frcHn Bhawulpoor, 
and 116 miles N.W. frinn Beekaneer. Lat 
28“ 56', long. 71" 49'. 

DEENHUTLA. — A town in the native 
state of Oooah Bebar, 61 miles N.E. from 
Dinajepore, and 10 miles S. from Bdiar. Lat 
26** 7', long. 89“ 26'. 

DEEPLA. — A town in the British province 
of Scinde, presidency of Bombay, 162 miles E 
of Kurra^ee. Lat 24® 30', long. 69® 40'. 

DEEROEE, a river of Assam, rises on the 
south-eastern boundary, in lat. 27® 10', long. 
95*' 21', and flows for about forty-five mil^ 
through the district of Seebpoor, to its junction 
with the Disang, a tribntary of the Brahma- 
pootra, in lat 27® 4', long. 94® 41'. 

DEESA, in Gnserat, or dominions of the 
Guicowar, atownontberiverBunnass (western), 
the residence and possession of a p^ty Mus- 
sulman chiefs styled the nawaub of Deesa, who 
is also nawaub of Pahlonpoor. There is here 
a British cantonment^ which is siiaate os the 
left bank of the Bannass, three miles N.E of 
the town. Distance from Mbow, N.W., 301 
miles ; from Neemudi, W., 251 ; from Bom- 
bay. N., 370. Lat 24® 14', long. 72® 6'. 

DEESA tJN, — A river risng in the native 
state of Bhopal, a few imles north the town 
of Seermow, in about hit. 23® 28', long. 78® 30', 
and at an elevation ojl^ about 2,000 feet above 
the sea. Alter a course of ten or twelve miles 
north, it passes into the British territo^ of 
Saugor and Kerbodda, through which it iow 
ncnrui-east sixty miles, to the south bounda^ 
of Bunddcund^ udiieii it enters in lat. 24® 12, j 


long. 78** 53', and lows tbrmigb in a sinuous 
direction, but genetnOy north, lor 150 miles, 
falling into the Betwa on the right side, in 
lat. 25® 48', long. 79® 29' ; its total kngth of 
course being ab<mt 220 mtl^ Several torrents 
and small rivers into it, right and left, but 
none of any importsiiee. It is crossed by a ^ 
ford on tb« route firmn Banda to Gwalior, 
twenty miles above its mouth, and in lat. 
25® 34', long. 79® 28', and has Hwre " a sandy 
bottom, a^ water about knee-deep from 
November to June.” Franklin regai^ it as 
the boundary between his rather arbitrary 
divisions of astern ind western Bandlecund. 
It abounds in fish, and ia s^led by Malcolm 
a fine stream ; but it is not Bavigabfe. 

DEESOORE — A town in the Rajpoot dis- 
trict of God war, 75 males S.E from Jondporc^ 
and 110 inifea S.W. frmn Ajmere. Latl 
2^® 12, long. 73® 32. 

DEETAUN. — See Dbotauit. 

DEGAON. — A town of Malwm, in the 
native state oi l^kiopal, 50 miles E from 
Bhopal, and 56 miles & W. from Sangor. Lat. 
23® 17', long. 78“ 12. 

DEHGONG, in Guxerat, or territory of the 
Guicowar, a tcwn cm the route from Ahmeda- 
bad to Neemnch, 17 mika N.E of the former, 
165 S.W. of the latter. Popnlation 8,000. 
Lat 23® 8', long. 72® 52, 

DEHPOOB. — A town in the subdivision of 
Nassicdc, Britidk district ot* Abmednnggur, 
presidency of Bombay, 26 miles S.E. of Nas- 
Bick. Lat 19® 52, long. 74® 12. 

DEHRA DOON.--A fertile valley at the 
Boutb-western bsee of the lowest and outermost 
ridge of the mountains of the Hiniala^ and 
forming with the pergunnah of Jounsar mwur, 
a Brita^ district under the Beutenant-governor- 
ship of ri>e North-West Provinces, ^e valley 
is inclosed on the north by the Jumna river, 
Mparating it firom Shrmeur and Jounsar ; on 
the north-east by the mountains of native 
Gorbwal ; on the sonth-east by the Ganges, 
dividing it from Britiah Gurhfwal ; and on the 
south-west the Sswafih range, separating 
this district from that of Saharunpoor. The 
length of the vaSey in n dirsctioii nearly from 
south-east to north-west, or from Rikkee E^asee 
on the Gna;^, to Ri^ghat on the Jumna, is 
forty-five milea. Its breadth varies from 
fifteen to twenty niRes. It fiss between lat. 
30®— 30® 3^, 1^ rr 42—78® 24'. 

The mountaias on the north e— tern frontier 
of the valley, towsvds Gurwhal, have an eleva- 
tion crf7«CKK> sr 8,906ffeoi above the aea; those 
of the Sewnfih vange frent 3,900 to 3,500. 
The elevatien of tike bed sf the Qanra at the 
eonflnenee of tiu viver Seenwn, at & oouth- 
eastern extremity, » 1,200 feet ; that of the 
Jumna, at the e ea d fewm ee of the Asun, at the 
north-westiem extressity, is 1,409. Midway 
between those daprimed ext r en d ^ss of the 
valley, a geo^ iiirrwBsing elevation runs 
transversely frem the 3ewmik Mmntains to 
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those on the north-eastern boundary, and 
divides the valley into two basins, that on the 
north'West drained by the Asun, and that on 
the south-east by the Sooswa, discharging 
themselves, as already mentioned, the former 
into the Jumna^ the latter into the Ganges. 
The town of Dehra, situate on this ridge, has 
an elevation of 2,369 feet ; the source of the 
Asun, an elevation of 2,148 ; that of the 
Sooswa, which river takes its rise a few hun- 
dred y^rds from the former, has the like eleva- 
tion. I'hese rivers flow along the north-eastern 
base of the Sewalik ranee, the surface of the 
Talley in general having^ a considerable slope 
to that part, and in consequence, nearly all 
the supplies to those rivers prooe^ from the 
north-eastern side of the valley. The forma- 
tions of the Seviralik are recent, or tertiary in 
the conventional language of geologists, and 
for the most part are composed of calcareous 
sandstone, clay conglomerate, or marl, con- 
taining a vast profusion of fossil remains of 
mammalia, Ashes, reptiles, and testacea. The 
more elevated range on the' north and north- 
east frontier consists generally of what in the 
same language are styled transition forma- 
tions, compact limestone devoid of organic 
remains, clay-slate, greywacke, with occasion- 
ally dykes of trap mid other stone, of supposed 
igneous origin, with extensive overlying beds 
of quartzy sandstone, and in many places 
large beds of quartz. The transverse elevation 
connecting the Sewalik and north-eastern 
ranges, appears to be of loosely -aggregated 
diluvial ioimation, from the fact stated by 
Jacquemont, that the wells at the town ol 
Dehiu, situate on the crest^ are nearly 200 feet 
deep. 

The climate is marked by a range of tem- 
perature not inconsiderable. Dr. i^yle states 
it to vary from 37® to 101® ; and he adds, that 
snow oc'jasionaily falls In winter. In 1841 
the mean heat of June, the hottest month, 
was 88 ® ; of December, the coldest* 60° ; and 
of the whole year, 74®. Other observations, 
made som? years earlier, give results not 
greatly differing from these ; the mean tem- 
|>erature of January, which in this instance 
was the cold«^ month, being 52® ; that of 
June, the hottest, 86® ; and that of the whole 
year 70®. The most unhealthy months are 
July, August, and September, during which 
the periodical rains fail ; and it is stated, that 
of the large number of individuals engaged in 
the extensive grants of land made by the 
government in 1 837, not one person, European 
or native, escaped fever during the unhealthy 
p>eriodi Hopes, however, are jentertaiued, 
that by clearance of the jungle and drainage 
of the swampe, the deadly malaria may be 
removed, or its effects materially mi tinted. 
Jkrbor«Bcent vegetation is greftly developed, 
and covers the uncoltivated parts with dense and 
almost impenetrable forests, consisting of trees, 
many of which are common in more southern 
parts of India, and arborescent species of 
genera of which the herbaceous oi^es are found 


in the colder parts of the world. Here also 
occur plants found not only in Southern India, 
but even under the equator. The zoology is 
important, comprising the elephant, wild buf- 
falo, tiger, leopard, hya3na, lynx, jackal, wild 
hog, bear, deer, and the four-horned antelope. 
Of quadiuinanous animals, there are the lan- 
gur (Simia entallus)and bandur (Simla rhesus). 
A species of python is met with, as might 
expected in a tract so congenial to the nature 
of those reptiles. The soil is in general a deep 
rich mould, though in some places composed of 
shingle or gravel swept down by the torrents 
from the mountains. For the most part, the 
soil and climate are adapted to the successful 
growth of rice, maize, gram (Cicer arieiinuin), 
cotton, sugar, opium, hemp, mdigo, plantain ; 
and, accoi^ing to a statement in a late work 
of good authority, “ every English plant 
thrives luxuriantly in the Dhoon, where in 
March, April, and May, a splendid show of 
English flowers is to be seen in all the gardens.” 
The eminent botanists, Dr. Royle and Dr. Fal- 
coner, who had ample means of local informa- 
tion, considered the south-western declivity of 
the range rising north of the Dehra Doon as 
well suited for the successful growth of tea. 
The result of the experiments made in conse- 
quence has amply justified the sagacity of their 
conjectures. Tea has been produced of a 
quality which has commanded the approval of 
the best professional judges. According to the 
latest reports, the plant was thriving in dif- 
ferent localities, extending over four degrees 
of latitude and three 6f longitude, and it was 
believed that in Dehra Doon alone there were 

100.000 acres suitable for its growth. 

In 1837 extensive grants were made by 
government in the Dehra Doon. The tei-ms 
v’ere a forty years’ lease, under which one- 
fourth was to be rent-free for the whole term, 
and th© rernaiuder for three years ; after the 
expiration of which the twentieth part of 
the rent assigned was to be paid, rising an- 
nually In twentietbs, until, at the end of the 
twenty -third year, the maximum rent of four 
annas per boegah, or twelve annas per acre, 
should become payable. The grants in the 
first instance amounted to something less than 

80.000 acres, and the grantees having expendetl 
large sums in conveying emigrants and clean- 
ing and cultivating the lands, saw reason, as 
the year advanced, to anticipate their reward 
in crops of the finest quality ; but on the 
setting in of the rains, the jungle-fever be- 
came BO general, that from death, the prostra- 
tion of msease disabling maay who survived, 
and the departure of o^ers in terrified flight, 
scarcely any hands remained to gather the 
harvest, which consequently rotted wh'^re it 
grew. The circumstances of the country, how- 
ever, in regard to health, appear, as already 
intimated, to be improvable, and better results 
are looked for. It does not appear that the 
expectations of the grantees have been gene- 
rally realized, as, in some instances at least, 
they ha^e withdrawn from the speculation. 
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At the time the valley was wrested from the 
rajah of Gurwhal by the Gh>orkha8, it is said 
to have 3 rield 6 d an annual revenue of 10,000^., 
though those invaders could never realize more 
than 2,000/. from it. Under British rule its 
prosperity has evidently advanced. The num- 
ber of mouzahs or townships in Behra Boon 
proper is 214. The area is 673 square miles, 
or 431,240 British statute acres. 

Previously to the Goorkha invasiou of the 
Behra Boon, in 1803, it was regarded as the 
most valuable part of the dominions of the 
rajah of Gurwhal, who frequently resided at 
Behra, and made his hnal stand at the village 
of Gurodwara, in its vicinity, where he was 
defeated and slain. The iDvasiozi of the valley 
by the British, in 1816, during the Nepaul 
war, was marked by the obstinate though in- 
effectual defence which the Goorkhaa made at 
Kalunga or Nalapant, and the fall of General 
Gillespie and a considerable number of men 
under it3 walls. On the final expulsion of the 
Goorkhaa, it became a British district. 

BEHRAH, the principal place of the Beh- 
rah Boon, is situate on the crest of a ridge of 
moderate height, extending from the Sewalik 
range to that bounding the valley on the north- 
east. It is situate amidst an extensive and 
dense grove of very luxuriant mango-trees, 
and surrounded by verdur^j, the vicinity being 
watered by a torrent descending from the 
mountains. As the intermitting nature of the 
stream renders the supply of v^ater from it 
precarious, the town is in dry weatlier supplied 
from several wells, nearly 200 feet deep. 
Jacquemont describes the phK^e as a very large 
village, consisting of several cottages ; and in a 
letter bearing date May, 1842, it is mentioned 
as large town, in the neighbourhood of 
which are many houses, the property of Euro- 
)ean8,” Its situation is favourable for traffic, 
leing at the intei'section of the route from 
Hurdwar to Simioor with that from Sahai un- 
pore and the plains to the British sanitary 
stations of Mussouree and Landour, and W est- 
ern Gurwhal. Whatever may be the present 
prosperity of Behrah, it must have resulted 
from British rule ; for in the account of the 
trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya, drawn 
up about 1820, where it is noticed as one of j 
the stations of small triangles, the town is said 
to be ** small and poor,” Muiidy, writing 
eight years later, describes it as inconsiderable, 
but with good cantonments, and a handsome 
temple, built of stone, and embellished ex- 
ternally with designs in stucco. The elevation 
of this place above the sea is 2,369 feet. Dis- 
tance N.W. from Calcutta 974 miles. Lat. 
30" 19', long. 78" 5'. i 

BEHWAREE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 39 
miles E. of Batf^ra. Bat. 17" 42' long. 
70" 40'. 

BEIJBARA, in the British district of 
Broach, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
headland bounding on the north the entrance 
2 L 


of the esfcnary of the river Nerbudda. ' IHs- 
iance from Surat, N,, 42 miles. Lat. 21* 41', 
long. 72* 84'. 

BEINWAH. — A river rising in the district 
of Beogurh, territory of Nagpore, in lat. 
22* 20', long. 78* 35'. After a nortberlv 
coui*8e ^ seventeen miles, it turns westward^ 
and falls into the Samarsee river, in lat. 22* 33', 
long. 78" 6'. 

BEJEEKOTE. — A fort in Sinde, belonging 
jto Ali Moorad^ ameer of Khyerpoor, from 
which town it is distant eleven miles south. 
It is built on a range of low limestone hills, 
proceeding in a direction from south-east to 
north-west, and reaching the Indus at Roree. 
It consists of a number of fortiffcations crown- 
ing several eminences, and connected by a 
single mud wall pierced with loopholes. Here, 
in January, 1843, the British army was en- 
camped during the advance of Sir Charles 
Napier to destroy Emaum Ghur. Though 
stronger than most of the fortresses of Sinde, 
Bejeekote is open to capture by escalade. 
There is a large tower, which was inten ded to 
contain the treasure of the Ameer, and which 
is covered by an irregular outwork in a sin- 
gular style. On the sonth side of the fort is 
a magazine and manufactory of powder. This 
fort is called also Ahmedabad. Lat. 27" 22*, 
long. 68" 48'. 

DEKAK. — A town in the British territory 
of Nag poor, 140 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 
172 miles W, from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21" 80', 
long. 81" 20'. 

BEKOOLEE. — See Bxokulles. 

DEKTOWLI, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoes, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Aiigurh to that of Etawrah, and 34 miles N.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 27" 8', long. 78° 38'. 

DELHI. — A British district wiUiin the 
limits of the lieutenant-governorship ‘ of the 
North-Western Provinces, so called from the 
celebrated city its prineipaJ place. It is 
bounded on the north by the British district of 
Paneeput ; on the east by the J umna, sepa- 
rating it from the British districts of Meerut 
and Boolundshuhur ; on the sonth by BuUub- 
gurh and the British district of Goorgaon ; and 
on the west by the district of Rhotuc^ and by 
Buhardoorgurh and Jhujur. It lies between 
lat. 28" 24 —28" 64', long. 76" 49'— 77" 29', and 
has an area of 789 square miles. 'The pora- 
lation in 1853 amouni^ ^ 485,744. Of mis 
number, 171,694 are returned as Hjn<iooand 
agricultural; 144,371 as Hindoo non-agrioul- 
tural; 18,917 as Mahometans, and otbm not 
Hindoo, agricaltnral ; and 100,762 of those 
classes non-agricultund. N early one-third of the 
entire population of the district is concentrated 
in the city of Delhi ; and if the suburbs be 
included, the proportion will be found to ex- 
ceed one-third. Exclusive of the city and its 
suburbs, the district is divided into two per- 
gunnabs, — northern and southern. In both 
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pergitiiiukk% Hw Hindoo pofnilotiioii gimitly 
propoodenitM ; haA in ilie eity and suburbs 
of DelM, long tlie soot xif a poworful Mabo- 
tnedaD moiionBiij, tbe l«vo mooB exist in almost 
equal proportiiMia. The eastern, northern, ami 
north'Westem parts of tins distiiet are watered 
by tbe Jumna and Ha bmnc^hes, by the I>elhi 
Canal, or that of AM Mardaa Khan, and by 
the Hanscmtl NuMah, a toirent which, in the 
rainy season, expands into the Farml^nagar 
Jhil, an extensive plash or shallow lake, dis- 
charging itadf into the Jnmiia about two miles 
north of the city. The sonthem part is barren, 
with an uneven surfsoe ot rocky ridges. The 
aspect of the country is thus described by 
Dr. Koyle : — “ Ddhi, the capital of Northern 
India, situate on the western bank of the 
Jumna, nearly at the upper part of the inclined 
slope which l^nns the plains of India, is ele- 
vated about 800 feet above tbe level of tlie sea. 
The soil is barren, mid remarkable fur its saline 
efflorescence ; and the wells, for the brackish- 
ness of their water. The rocky soil, always 
exposed to the 8o|pr rays, absorbs much hml, 
and a high tunperature, with considerable 
dryness, is produced in tiie hot weather ; but 
feuin the opennem of the country, and expo- 
sure to the winds which pass over extensive 
lakes in the vioimly, a greater degree of cold 
is produced in winter than we should other- 
wise expect. We do not, therdbre, find in 
Mora ronnd DdhI, such ptants as Outtiferse, 
Anonaoem, and Steychneae, which, requiring 
moistare with beat, fiourish in the r\outhern 
provinces of India. But the climate in general 
being fmvouiahl^ and the minimum of cold not 
lon^-contiuued, we find many of tbe plants 
which are oonnnoii in warmer parts of India, 
bat which are not found at Sabaniupore.” 
Tbe climate being in gcmetal dry, and tbe soil 
for the most part mther sandy or rocky, re- 
quires consequently to be fertilised by frequent 
applicatioBS oi moistBreu The principal ali- 
mentary amps are barley, wheats and pulse. 
The demand of govennnent in this district, on 
account of the land revenue, amounted, in' 
1846-47, to 84,9671. The assessment has been 
fixed fer a series of years, and is not liable to 
increase until the year 1870. The district is 
iuterseeted by tibe gmid trunk road from Cal- 
entta, and is also oonneetod with Meerut by 
mesas of an fnmsilemt luad, completed some 
years ago. That a tmmt havii^ inoonsiderable 
natursl Tesouras, dmuM lor so long a period 
have oontained the csfj^tal of a vast empire, 
aeema extcaoidhuury. it probably resulted 
from the progreas timcoaifiiest of Hindostan, 
previondy io the British sun^, having always 
been frum the west to the eaet. Dmhi, oon- 
seqimtfy, wae fioeoMi the bestetation for main- 
taining poiitieal and nalstaij oommunication 
between the Dencsai end tW great valley of 
the Qan^ea on the one sadai, and on the other 
the Ponj^ and Ai^haniatBiiy nsnally tbe base 
of opendiona to inviulBta. 

DELHI. — A eelelanaled cuty, the principal 


place of the British fMatrict of the same name, 
i under the lieuteoant-goyemorsiiipof the North- 
I Western ProviocMas. The site of the present 
I city is a low rocky range, about a mile from 
the right hank of the Jumna, and on an offiiet 
icKC that river, which leaves the main stream 
five miles above the town, and rqoins it two 
miles below. The approadi from the south- 
east, or the direction of Agra, is very striking, 
from the innumerable ruinous monuments of 
former prosperity and grandeur. “ Eveiy- 
where throughout the plaiu, rise shapeless half- 
ruined obelisks, the relics of massive Patan 
architecture, their bases being buried under 
heaps of ruins bearing a dismal growth of 
thorny sbruba. Everywhere one treads on 
overthrown walla Brick mosaics mark the 
ground plan of the humbler dwellings of the 
{K»orer classes. Among the relics of a remote 
age, are occasionally to be seen monuments of 
light and elegaid style of architecture, embel- 
lished with brilliant colours, gilt domes, aud 
iniiiarets encaswi in enamelled tiles.” These 
KurpriKing collections of ruins are the remains 
of the ancient city of Delhi, which, according 
to Wilford, exUsnded above thirty miles along 
tbe banks of the Jumna. The present city, 
founded by Sliabjeban in 1631, is about seven 
milcB in circumference, and inclosed on three 
sides l>y a fine wall, which is interrupted 
towards the river, Sbabjeban disposed along 
this defence a few weak towers scarcely pro- 
jecting from it ; but since the acquisition of 
the city by the British, it lias been strengthened 
by large bastions, each mounting nine cannon. 
A ditch lias also l><Mm excavated and the glacis 
raised. As the curtiuns are extensive, small 
external nuirtello towers have been constnicted, 
u» biing the foot of the walls under the fire of 
musketry. The tops of but few bouses appear 
above the ramparts, over which rise graceful 
acacias, aid Btill overtopping these, lofty 
detitched date trecjw ; while the minarets of 
moscpacB, and bmihs shaded with the gloomy 
foliage of the salvinlora, are scattered over the 
glacis. The Jiimrna Musjeed, or principal 
nios(|ue, and the palace, displaying a very high 
and extensive cluster of towers and battle- 
ments, rise above all, and render the external 
aB{>ect of the place very imposing. Franklin 
enumerates seven gates, — the Lahore, Ajmere, 
Turkoman, Delhi, Moor or Mohur, Oaubul, 
and Cashmere. Bacon, who visited the place 
ten or twelve years ago, giv^ tbe same num- 
ber, but styles tbe CauWl the Agra gate. The 
actual number, however, appears to be eleven, 
— the Cashmere, Lahore, Caubul, Buddumao, 
Ajmere, Turkoman, Delhi, Rajghat^ Negum- 
b^, and Kaila gates. The last four are 
on the river face. The Cashmere gate has 
casemated apartments for tbe accommodation 
of the dty-guard, which is stationed there. 
The streets are for the most part narrow, 
but the Chandni Chauk, or principal street, 
which runs north and south from the gate of 
the palace to the Delhi gate of the city, a 
length of about three- qimuiers of a mile, is 
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fifty yatrds wiile, fcaviai^ good on boUi 

Bides. It is also remailcatilj dsa^ a small 
raised wateroonne flowing down the middle of 
the street in a ehannel of red stones There Is 
another large street nmiiuig east and w e st » 
from the gate of the palace to the Lahme gate 
of the city, hat it is inferior to the Ghandni 
Chaak, thon^h like it pitrrided with a water- 
course. The inhahitants hare, howerer, epoaled 
the appearance of both by ereetii^ houses ia 
the centre and across the streets in some p la c e s , 
so that it is not withoat dflflKealty that their 
original course can now be tmo^. In the 
Cbaodni Chank is ritnate tihe inqwrial palaee, 
described by Heber as ooe of the noUestkii^lly 
residences be bad eyer seen ; fer saip am i n g 
the Kremlin, though not equal to Windm. It 
is inclosed on three sides hy a wall of red 
granite^ a mile in are n infeareoce, and ahcmt 
forty feet high, flanked with turreli and cupo- 
las. It is yery beautifully built, and has two 
nibble gateways, each defended by a barbcean. 
On the remaining side it is defended 1^ the 
river (the branch of the Jumna), over which is 
a narrow bridge, fiwrming a comimmicatioii with 
the old fort of Mimghur, on the eestem beak. 
That antique fi^rt is sufqioaed to have been 
raised by some early Pi^aui eoyesrefeps, and is 
in a very heavy, maesiye style of arofaiteetnie, 
devoid of ornaments, except a few rude carv- 
ings on the mouldings and oomices. The en- 
trance to the palace is through a saoeeawoii of 
noble and very lofty gateways, built of red 
granite highly scnlptored ; the principal one is 
described by Heber in the same tenns which 
he applies to the palace generally. A splendid 
Gotbic arch in the centre of the great tower is 
succeeded by a long vaulted aiide, Kke that of 
a Gothic cathedral, with a small open octagonal 
court in its centre, all of granite, and all orna- 
mented with inscriptions from the Korain, and 
finely-carved flowers. The Dewani Khaa, or 
** private council-chamber,** is / pavilion of 
white marble, surmounted by fiiur cupcdas of 
the same material, and open <m one to the 
court of Uie ]>alace, on t^ other to its garden. 
Its pillars and arches are exquiritely carved 
and ornamented with arabesques gilt a;^ inlaiJ, 
flowers, and inscriptiona, in the most elaborate 
Persian character. A rich foliage ot silver, 
which formerly gyaced the ceiling, has been 
long since carried off. At preaent this splendid 
and tasteful hall is seldm entered ^ the 
emperor, and is in a veiy filthy state, beii^the 
retreat of crows, kite^ a^ otl^ unclean birds. 
The garden, though now quite neglected and 
desolate, was formerly extremely beautifhl, aud 
refreshed by numerons elegant feontaim of 
white marUe, supplied firout an aqueduct of the 
same material. Within its incloBure is an 
octagonal pavilion of white marble^ cmntaining 
a fountain and an elegantly-omaiiiented bath, 
and consisihig of three very large apartments 
surmounted % white marble domes ; hut all is 
now mutilated and defimed with dirk The 
Moti-maigid, or private mosque fitr the oouik 
is an elegant little building of white marble. 
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of Beshnn-a-Dowlah, fitum whfeh : 
wit n eased the luusmBw of the 
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is a maitile wminroii’ for water, fiBed t y a w sa l 
fountains supplied from a canal by means of 
maehmeiy, and intended for the ablutiens 

three sides the eouii le skifted liyepte mnnde^ 
with octagonal pnvi Bons at eonvrnwait mler- 
vals ; the west is o ccu p ied by the HMei|ue^ a 
|.qileiiidid stmctuie of an obloiy foam. Ml fost 

faced with large dabs of fine white unitilA 
and akH^ the eonuoe are ten eompartmenls, 
four feet long and two and a half brand, inlaid 
with nmneroua inaeriptaons fimn the Koran, ia 
the Knskhi character, executed in hladL umrhia. 
The interior ia paved with flags of white mafhfe, 
three feet long and a fosit and a halfbraad; 
and the walls and roof are fined with the aaam 
materiaL The structxiremsnrinouBted by three 
domes of white marble intersected with hladk 
stripes, and at each extremity of the feont m a 
minaret of eonsidkualile bei^it^ aad haviaga 
windii^ ■taircBSS of 130 steps of red stone^ ty 
whkdi aeeess is obtained to the aunosi^ whenee 
is a fine and ext e n ai ue view of the e^, with 
its palaces, mosques, and hatthenented waBiv 
as well as of the aarraundbB^ eonutry, widefe 
o vcrapre ad with monuments and othv build- 
ings in every stage of decay. Aitadied to the 
mosque Is a large and deep well, said to be 
excavated in solid rock, and fiom wliieh the 
water is nioed by* means of eoa^dioated 
machinery and a snoeecnion of reaervosm In 
18(^, the machinery became so such dsoyed 
as to be onservicesble, until repaired by ths 
Britiidi authoiitieB. Hamilton seesas to inti- 
mate that the fruntaias in the oomi of the 
mosque are supplied from this mmsm, and not 
from a canal, as stated by Heber. The Jumma 
mosque was eommeneed hj Shalqeliaa in the 
fourth year of his reigu, and enrapietsd ia the 
tenth, at an expense of about 100,€tNlf. Epg- 
fiah money. Anthorify was given iai 1851 for 
the repair of the huihfiiqp. Of the ether re- 
figioua boildiima, the only one worthy of mu c h 
notice » the KA Maiyad, or BfauA lIosqpM^ 
eo cafled from the dark hue given it by tisKL 
It is a structure of no great siae^ ia a pbda 
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AMUiTd ■tylo of «^iteoiure, accoui ' to the is known ; and much is yet hidden in the ruins 
fiku of too pfiniiiive Aial^an moe^^aes, and of the neighbourhood. Aoooxding to Polier, a 
oonsifits of a square court, surrounded by an watercourse ran through every principal street 4 
arcade, and suimounted by numerous t'mail and such a copious and pure sopply was ines- 
ili'i^aped donies. It is gmierally supposed to timable to Delhi, as the water of the J umna in 
bafC l^u built by some of the early Afghan the neighbourhood of the city, impi'egnated 
sovereigns. Hear the Cashmere gate is an with natron, is disa^eeable and unwoolesome. 
Euglidti church, coreoted at the cost of ID.OOO^., If, as stated. Ali Murdan Khan served Shah> 
bv tfaemnuifioenoe of Colonel dinner, a highly jehan from 1638 to 1656, the canal must have 
dw^g nishad commander of irregular troops been made in that interval. The resulting 
in the Sast-India Company’s SMvice. Though revenue appears to have been assigned as a 
above ono'lialf of the pojiulaUon of the city remuneration to the officer who provided for 
consists of Hindoos, their temples are mean, the requisite repairs ; asSafdar Jang, the father 
in ocmsequenoe perhaps of the general poverty of Shoojah-oo-dowlah, the nawaub of Oude, is 
of the votaries of the Hindoo creed. The many alleged to have derived an annual revenue of 
gorgeous {ndaoes.of the nobles of Delhi, which 250.0002. from it. In the course of the revolt 
onoe gave so sfdendid an aspect to the city, of Safdar Jang, in 1752, and the subsequent 
have bestD in a great measure demolished, the disorders and disasters of Delhi, the canal went 
beams and other wood-work having been torn to rnin, and the supply of water was cut off ; 
away for fuel the Mabrattas and Bohillas. and though subsequently restored, at a cost of 
Comndwable improvements have, however, 10,000/., by Ahmed Shah Dooranee, in one of 
taken piece nnoe the acquisition of the city by his temporary occupations of the city, it again 
tbe-Bntish, who have made it more cleanly, became unserviceable through neglect, and the 
bv^n ooMof jnitioe, and, for the resident, a supply was interrupted, until, in 1820, the re- 
-fcleoe,^ iddali is surrounded by several fine quisite repairs having been effected by the 
bo^pisoe in Unfian style of ar^itectnre. A British authorities, the watercourses and con- 
gicatamnl^ of .houses have also been built by duits of the city were again set flowing, to the 
ttiC'Bativefiihiildtants, the number of whom is unspeakable joy of the inhabitants, who went 
CODSidsiablT.nn the increase. out in jnbilee to meet the stream, throwing 

During tLs prosperity of the city, all parts flowers and other offerings into the water, and 
were oo|2ou8ly supplied with water by means imploring blessings on the government. When 
cl n winal, mads, at vast expense and with the prosperity of Delhi was at its meridian, 
nfwtt by All Murdan Khan, a munificent there was, near the left bank of the J umna, 
Persian, of |ieat abili^, and high in command opposite the palace, an imperial preserve 
under Sbabjehan. Drawing its supply from and pleasure-ground, surrounded by numerous 
the canal of Feros Shah, near Rair, a distance palaces of the nobles ; and to supply these, as 
of seventy miles, this great watercourse, as it wvU as to irrigate the Doab, Ali Muj^n made 
iqiproaobes the city, is conducted along the another canal, which, drawing its supply from 
Bummitcf a ptrolonff^ artifidal mound, of such the Jumna on its left side, nearly opposite the 
an devatiaii that the bottom of the c^noel is oommen^'ement of Feros Shaha work, pro- 
much higher than the surrounding country ; ceeded in a direction in some measure parallel 
holding its couise^ by means of an aqueduct of with the parent stream, for a distance of 135 
masonry, over a oonsidermble depression, and miles, and rejoined it abreast of the city. This 
skirting the north-eastern base of the range of work, known by the name of the Doab Canal, 
roriiLy hills stretching westward from Delhi, the having also gone to ruin through neglect, was 
strSBin is finallv led across it, in a channel cut repaired by the British authorities, and the 
through the solid rock for nearly three miles, flow of water restored, in January, 1830. 
being twen^-five feet In breadth, twenty- five According to a recent census, the city of 

in depth, generally, but in one place sixty feet. Delhi contains 152,406 inhabitants ; of which 
It then enters the city, and, passing through it number 76,372 are stated to be Hindoos, and 
an open channel, tifiverses another long 76,034 Mahomedans. According to a table, 
extensive aqueduct, by which it reaches the published in the local Gazette, of the amount 
palaoe, throughout the whole of which it rami- of traffic crossing the bridge oi boats at Delhi, 
fias, in open or covered courses, having outlets in 1852, the number of bufialoes is returned at 
to ffie Jumna; thus diffusing constant streams at upwards of 100,000, of mules and ponies 
of fredh water. In like manner, in the space 84,000, and of hackeries 65,000. The Delhi 
between the range of hills and the palace, College is under the management of a loca. 
numerous under-^ound channels were cut, committee or council, composed partly o*. 
leading to the vanoos refodences of the nobles, European and partly of native members. The 
and tM different divisions of the city ; yielding ooile^ was founded in 1792. In 1829, Naw- 
to the whole mty and its suburbs a supply of wab Itmad-ood-Dowlah, formerly minister of 
g<^ water, from open well-shafts connected the king of Onde, endowed the college with 
wi h these subterraneous water-courses. On the sum of 170,000 rupees, the interest of 
a review of the micient works in Delhi con- which produces 7,253 rupees per annum ; and 
neeted with the canal, it is obvious that money this sum, added to the government grants and 
must have been expended with a most lavish assignments, raises its gross receipts to the 
hand, to effcxst even that of which t'le existence sutn of 40,580 rupees per annum. The instil 
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tutioD 18 divided into ftmr dopniimenta, — a small white marble sarcopha^s, containing 
English, Arabic, PeriBijui, and Sanscrit. At the remains of Humayon ; and aronnd are 
the time of Heber’s visi^ in 1824, the exterior smaller apartments, in which are entombed his 
of the palace of the emperor was guarded by relatives and more fsivoured retainers. From 
the trooDs of the East-lndia Company, but the the top of the building, the view is striking, 
internal duties were performed by a provisional being on every side over a wide expanse of 
corps, raised in the name of &e local sove- nuns, which to the westward extends to a 
reign, and nominally under his orders. During range of hills seven or eight miles distant. 
BaoonV visit, several years afterwards, one Some hundred yards west of this mauso- 
corps in the East-Indm Company’s serrioe leum is a collection of burial-places and small 
was stationed within the ci^, the remainder of mosques, the most remarkable structure being 
the garrison being cantons outside the walls, the tomb ot Nizam-ood-deen, a reputed Mus- 
Tbe arsenal is situate on the bank of the snlman saint, which building is ornamented 
Jumna, and at the time of the visit of Von with elaborate and elegant carvings in white 
Orlich, in February, 1843, contained 110 guns marble. Around, most of the deceased mem- 
of different calibre, and other arms of various hers ot the present imperial family lie buried, 
kinds, arntnged with great care and taste, each within a small inclosure of elegant lattice- 
The powder-magazine, until a very recent work, executed in white marble. Among 
period, was rituate within the walls of the these monuments is that of the Pnncess Jaha- 
city. Its dangerous position was brought to nara, a daughter of Shahjehan. About two 
notice in riie year 1850, and orders were g^veu miles west of the tomb of Humayon, and four 
for its removal. The surroanding country is miles south of the city, is the mausoleum of 
widely ovOTspread with vast ruins, principally Safdar Jang, vizier of ^e empire in the middle 
of Indreput or De lhi, the seat of empire pre- of the last century, and ancestor of the present 
viousiy to the foundation of the present walled king of Oude. It is composed of arches, 
town of This scene of dcso- surrounding a large octagonal dome, built of 

lation extepdif from the garden of Shablimar, white marble and red sandstone, arranged in 
north west of the present town, to some dis- alternate parallel perpendicular sections, and 
taoce beyond the Eutb Miniu*, nine miles contains in its interior the body, depMited 
souOi of it. Even on the north-west, where in a white marble sarcopliagus, beautifully 
the extent of dilapidated remains is smaller, carved. 

the road is a continued avenue of ruined A few hundred paces west of the city is an 
tombs, gardcms, serais, and palaces,” up to the observatory of enormous size, which (as weP 
walls of DeUii. A few hundred paces to the as similar structures at Jeypoor, Muttra, Be- 
south of the present city, is the Kotela, or nares, and Oujein, respectively) was made by 
citadel of Feroz Shah, formerly the fortress ol Jeysingh, rajah of Amber, who was employed 
the old city, within the north-western angle of by the emperor Mohammed Shah to reform 
which it is situate. The works of this citadel the calendar. Nine miles south of the city is 
were very extensive but the architecture is the celebrated Kutb Minar, probably tbe 
clumsy in style and rough in execution, and highest column in the world. It tapers regu- 
no pretence to aught but strength, larly from the bas^ to the cupola, which, 
HisiDg from the terraced roof of a building according to Franklin, is capable of containing 
at the bottom M the courtyard, is a pillar, a dozen persons. The exterior is for a great 
popularly caUed the Lath or Staff of Feroz part of the height adorned by ftuting, there 
S^iah, the visible part measuring thirty-seven being twenty - seven projections, alternately 
feet in length, and tmi feet four inches in round and angular. The column is surrounded 
girth at the base. It is a single shaft of red by four balconies or galleries, supported by 
sandstone, without any joint, and is thought large stone brackets, and having small battle- 
by Prinaep to have been quarried in the meiits, which, while they have an ornament 
Hewalik Mountains at Rajpur, on tbe bank of effect, afford some slight security to those who 
the Jumna. About a mile and a half south of venture on such a giddy footing. In 1803, the 
this is the tomb of Humayon, the emperor, column was injured by lightning and e^h- 
who, ajfter being driven from his kingdom, quake ; arid either from those caus^, or from 
succeeded in m-establisbing the Mogul dynasty the more gradual influence of time, 
on the throne of Delhi, It stands in the stones on the west aide have been displaced, 
middle of a platftirm 200 leet square, sup- so as to cause a vertical crack m the stairca^ 
ported on every side by arcades, and ascended and central pillar. A British officer of ®ngi- 
bv four mat flights of stone steps. Each neers has repaired the d^age to a consider- 
arch of the anodes serves as a receptacle of able extent, and has performed the with 
one or more tombs. The mausoleum oi the great architectural skill. Aborning to Bacon, 
sovereign, rising on the platform, is a noble the undertaking was a very bold one, as a very 
buildiofo of a square form, constructed of red large portion of the masonry at the the 

stone, inlaid wiSi marble, and surmounted by pillar must have been removed before the new 
a large dome oi the latter material, the style could be substituted. * The native masons, 
of architecture approaching to tiiat usually he observes, ‘‘generally a most ^ardy 
termed Samoonia In the interior is a large adventurous set, were with the grea^t pos- 
circular afiartment, in the midille ol which isjsible difficulty brought to put their hands to 
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the labour.” At no great distance from this 
column, is the burial-place of the unfortunate 
emperor Shah Alum, and close to it the 
country residence of his successors, large 
but paltiy building, in a bad style of Italian 
architecture, and with a public road actually 
leading through its courtyard.” 

In the absence of direct observations respect- 
ing the elevation of Delhi above the sea, an 
approximate estimate may be safely made fiom 
careful observations at no great distance. The 
height of Dasna, sixteen miles due east of the 
channel of the Jumna, abreast of Delhi, is 821 
feet. The slope of the surhice from that part 
of the doab to the river is very gentle, and if 
assumed at two feet per mile, it will give the 
elevation of that part of the channel at about 
790 feet. Farther, the elevation of Gurgaon, 
seventeen miles south-west of Delhi, is 817 
feet, and as, during the rainy season, an exten- 
sive and nearly stagnant piece of water extends 
between the two places, the inclination of the 
surface from the fonner to the latter cannot 
be great; though undoubwidly there is some 
declension, as the drainage of the jhil or swamp 
is into the Jumna, at Delhi. The elevation of 
Delhi, therefore, does not probably vary much 
trom 800 feet. A series of observations, ex- 
tending over a period of three years, gives the 
following as the mean temiwature in the day- 
time, of the respective months : — January, 56®; 
February, 61° ; March, 72° ; April, 83® ; May, 
91®; June, 92®; July, 86®; August, 83®; 
September, 83® ; October, 77“ ; November, 
65“ ; December, 58®. Delhi may be regarded 
as a rather arid district ; the fall of rain in 
1842 is reported to have been only ten inches. 
That year, however, was considered a very dry 
one, even more so than 1837, in which the 
deficiency of rain was productive of dreadful 
famine. Smart frosts during the nights of 
mid-winter afford the means of producing ice, 
to be stored for a relief during the heats of 
summer. The earth, which is generally im- 
pregnated with mineral salts, especially salt- 
petre, is moulded into rotfrid shallow pans, into 
which water is poured to the depth of about an 
inch, and they are set out in rows on layers of 
split bamboos or hurdles, covered with straw. 
The frost of the night is sufficient, under such 
management, to produce ice, which is care- 
fully removed in the mornhig, and deposited 
for preservation in deep pits. 

Indraprestha or Inderpiit, the city which 
formerly occupied the site of the modern city 
of Delhi, is alleged to have been founded by 
Yudiathira, whose demise, according to the 
extravagant chronology of the Hindoos, oc- 
curred in the year 3l0l l>efore the Christian 
e.*a. It ceased for several centuries to be the 
seat of regal government, until re-established 
by the adventurer Anungpal. About the year 
980, the rajah of Delhi is mentioned as a 
member of a Hindoo confederacy defeated by 
Sebekte^n, the Ghaznevide, in the Punjaub ; 
and again as a member of a similar confede- 
racy, exoeriencing a like fate from Mahmood 


of Ghuznee, in 1008. Ferisbta, Bb'Arever, in 
recounting the expedition of that ruler to 
Kaimouj, which was undertaken in 1017, aod 
the Bub^quent expeditions by which, in 1021 
and 1023, he penetrated to Kalleenjtir, makes 
no mention of Delhi ; though in all three en- 
terprises the routes of the uivader must have 
lain at no great distance from it. But on the 
invasion of India, in 1191, by Mohammed 
Shahab-u-din of Ghor, Delhi appears as one of 
the four ^eat Hindoo powera It was then 
held in union with Ajmeer, by Pirthi or Pritwi 
Eaj, a Kajpoot prince, who having, on the 
plains of Sirhind, given battle at the head of a 
force, according to native estimate comprising 
300,000 horse and 8,000 elephants, besides 
infantry, was defeated, made prisoner, and put 
to death by the invader. Kutb-oo-deen, a lieu- 
tenant of the victor, took Delhi in 1193, and 
established there an independent Mahomedan 
dynasty, known among the Orientc.1 historians 
as that of the slaves of the sultans of Ghor.” 
In 1288, the Khiljis or Giljis, adventurers from 
Afghanistan, having murdered the reigning 
prince, Keikobad, succeeded in transferring 
the sovereignty to J elal-ood-deen, one of their 
number, and established the Khilji dynasty, 
which lasted till 1321, when it was ter- 
minated by the assassination of Saltan Mo- 
barik, and the supreme power was transferred 
to Gheias-ood-deen Toghluk, the founder of 
the Toghluk dynasty. In the reign of Mah- 
mud, of this dynasty, the Tartar conqueror 
Tamerlane inv^ed India ; and, in 1398, 
marched to Delhi, the operations against 
which he prefaced by massacring in cold blood 
his Hindoo prisoners, reported by native au- 
thorities to have been 100,000 in number. 
After a brief resistance, Mahmud, the 80V€>- 
reign of Delhi, took to flight, the town was 
I plundered and burned, and the inhabitants 
[butchered. According to the account of a 
{lanegyrist of the invader, “ high towers were 
eree^ of their heads, and their carcases were 
left a prey to birds and beasts : ne ver were 
such carnage and desolation known.” The 
stay of Tamerlane in Delhi was only of sufficient 
length to enable him to complete the series of 
barbarities by which his visit is rendered in- 
famously memorable ; and after bis departure 
the city and the adjoining territory remained 
for nearly half a century in an unsettled state, 
until the sovereignty was acquired, in 1450, by 
Behlol, of the Paian or Afglian tribe of Lodi. 
His grandson, Ibrahim, was, in 1526, defeated 
and slain, at the battle of Panipnt, by the 
renowned Baber, whose lineal descendant, 
popularly called down to a late period the 
Great Mogul, is at present the titular sove- 
reign. Baber's son and successor, Humaion, 
was, in 1540, defeated and expelled from 
India by Shir Khan, an adventurer of Patan 
descent ; but receiving assistance from the 
king of Persia, Humaion recovered bis sove- 
reignty in 1654, bjr a decisive victory which 
he gained at Sirhind. The progress of the 
lK>wer of the Moguls in India was more rapid 
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even than that of the British in the same 
country ; as in the reigo of Akbar, the son 
and successor of Humaion, the empire ex- 
tended from Chittagong in the east, to Can- 
dahar in the west, and from Bultistan or 
little Thibet in the north, to the southern 
boundary of Berar at the opposite point. 
Subsequently, the southern frontier was for a 
short period extended by the conquests of 
Aurungzebe to Tanjore. The empire was 
originally distributed into twelve soubahs or 
vice-royalties, but the number was ultimately 
increased to fifteen, for the purpose of com- 
prehending the additions which were the firuits 
of Akbar’s later conquests. The assessed 
revenue of Akbar, settled by him in the for- 
tieth year of bis reign for a term of ten years, 
amounted to 9,07,43,881 sicca rupees, or about 
eleven millions sterling. Elphinstone, from 
Abulfazl, estimates the number of persons 
bound to render military service at 4,400,000, 
but the whole number at one time actually 
drawn out, did not probably much exceed 
200,000 cavalry, and about 20,000 infantry 
and artillerymen. Bernier, who considered 
the army which Prince Dara, the son of Shah- 
jehan, led against his brother Aurungzebe, as 
inferior to none ever mustered in India, esti- 
mates it at 100,000 cavalry, 20,000 infautiy, | 
and eighty pieces of artillery. The treasure] 
accumulated by Shabjeban amounted, accord- 1 
ing to report, to six millions sterling, exclusive | 
of jewels and gorgeous furniture of mucb| 
greater value. The harem of Akbar was 
maintained on a scale of great magnificence. 
In the Ayeen Akl>ery it is described as *'an 
incloBure of such immense extent as tocoulain 
a separate room for every one of the women, 
whose number exceeds 5,000.” By the con- 
quests of the successors of Akbar, especially 
Aurungzebe, the extent and revenues of the 
empire were vastly increased, though perhaps 
with little, if any, advance of its actual power. 
The empire of Aurungzebe is stated to have 
been divided into twenty-one soubahs, assessed 
in the aggregate at 37,724,615i. 

But this prosperity was only the prelude to 
rapid and total decay. The chiefs of Raj- 
pootana became alienated from the throne of 
Delhi ; asplrit of insurrection and fierce hostility 
pervaded the Sikhs, Mahrattas, and others ; 
and, after the death of Aurungzebe, in 1707, 
his feeble successors became the helpless in- 
struments of conflicting chiefs and parties. 
His grandson, Jebandar Shah, w^ in 1713, 
deposed and strangled, after a reig^ of one 
year. Farokshir, the next in succession, met 
tlie same fate in 1719 ; in the course of which 
year two other occupants of the musuud passed 
thence to the grave. Eeniiell observes, that, 
** in eleven years from the death of Aurung- 
zebe, five princes of his line who had mounted 
the throne, and six others who had been com- ' 
petitors for it, bad been disposed of ; and the 
degraded state of the regal authority during 
this period had introduced an incurable anarchy, 
and a di8i)osition in all the governors of pro- 


vinces to shake off their dependency on the 
head of the empire. From this time,” be con- 
tinues, a&irs declined very rapidly.” During 
the reign of Mohammed Shah, who ascended 
the throne in 1719, the dismemberment of the 
empire to a vast extent took place, through the 
encroachments of the Mahrattas, who, in 1737, 
under their leader Bajee Kao, pushed their 
attacks to the gates of Delhi ; and the usurpa- 
tion of Asof Jah, the Nizam-ool-mulk, and 
i viceroy of the Deccan, who made himself the 
virtually independent ruler of the spacious 
I realm now known as the territory of the Nizam. 
These disruptions, and the consequent weaken- 
ing of the empire, tempted the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, the l>arbaroud usurper of the 
sovereignty of Persia, who, having overrun the 
greater part of AfFghanistan, crossed the Indus 
at Attok, and marched upon Delia. He was 
met, on the 13th February, 1739, at Keniaul, 
by the Mogul army, which there experienced 
so decisive a defeat, tliat the invader occupied 
Delhi without farther resistance. Whilst en- 
gaged there in levying a heavy contribution, 
the Persian troops were rashly attacked by the 
populace, who destroyed several hundreds of 
them. Nadir attempted to restore order, but 
in vain ; and being placed persoiuilly in some 
danger, he gave orders for a general military 
execution, which were acted upon with terrible 
fidelity. The massacre of the inhabitants con- 
tinued from the dawn of light till the day was 
far advanced. Fifty-eight days after his 
arrival, Nadir marched from Delhi homewards, 
bearing with him plunder, the amount of 
which could not be much less thau twenty 
millions sterling. At the same time Moham- 
med Shah ceded to Persia the greater part of 
the province of Tatta, commensurate with the 
tract now called Siude, and all the possessions 
of the Mogul empire west of the Indus. In 
other quarter^, the empire was shorn of ex- 
tensive provinces, Bengal disclaimed the 
sovereignty of the Mogul, and the Rohilla 
Patans, taking advantage of the disasters in- 
flicted by Nadir, and the confusion sub- 
sequently caused by the invasions of the 
Dooranees, assumed independence in 1749, in 
the tract extending from Oude to the Jumna. 
Safdar Jang, the nawaub of Oude, made him- 
self independent in that province. The Mah- 
rattas, in addition to the encroachments in the 
Deccan, which have been already noticed, 
made themselves masters of Guzoi*at, Berar, 
and Orissa, and Malwa was divided between 
them and several native princes and zemindars ; 
Ajineer reverted to the Rajpoots, and the 
Punjab was, in 1752, ceded to Ahmed Shah 
Dooranee, of Cabul. Ahmed Shah, the Great 
Mogul, who had succeeded to the shattered 
sovereignty of Delhi on the death of his lather, 
in 1748, was, in 1754, deposed and blinded. 
In his reign, the dismemberment of the empire 
may be regarded as completed, and cn the 
accesrion of his successor, Alunighir II., 
nothing remained to the house of Tamerlane 
but the spoiled and decayed metropolis, which 
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itselfi in 1756, was talEen bj Abmed Shah 
Dooranee, and, in 1758, by the Mahrattaa. 
The last-named people, now aiming at the 
entire empire of Hindostan, collected, under 
the command of Sedashio Bhao, their forces, 
estimated at about 70,000 cavalry and 80,000 
infantry, and were, in January, 1761, en- 
countered at Paniput by Ahmed Shah Doo- 
ranee, at the head of a confederate Mahomedan 
army of neatly equal number, when the Mah- 
rattaa were totally routed, their commander 
and the greater part of their army being cut 
to pieces. Shah Alum, whose right to the 
titular sovereignty accrued on the assassination 
of Alumgir, in 1769, was at that time a fbgitive 
in Bengal, and his son J ewan Bukht, a youth 
of thirteen years of age, was, under the name 
of Shabjehan, recognised shah of Delhi, by 
Ahmed Shah Dooranee. Shah Alum, how- 
ever, assumed the title of Padshah, and coming 
into collision with the forces of the English 
East-India Company, was defeated by them at 
Patna, in February, 1760. Sul^equently ho 
threw himself on the clemency ot the British, 
and in 1765, obtaining from the East-India 
Company an assignment of territory yielding 
a revenue of 260, 000^,, he made over to them 
the Dewanny of the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, which was virtually a grant 
of the provinces themselves. In 1771, Shah 
Alum, determined at all hazards to try his fate 
at Delhi, left Allahabad, the residence assigned 
him by the British authorities, and made over 
to the Mahrattas the territory and revenue 
allotted to him by the arrangement of 1766. 
But the p.'oposed transfer was of no avail to 
the Mahrattas, as the British authorities, 
regarding the alienation of the districts as an 
abandonment, did not hesitate to resume the 
grants ; and the short-sighted emperor, having 
entered Delhi on the 25th December, 1771, 
found himself there the destitute and helpless 
captive of the Mahmtta chief Madhaji Scindia, 
who became the real sovereign of the capital 
and the adjoining territory. The power of 
Scindia being weakened by various causes, 
Ghulam Kadir, a Rohilla chief, son of Zabitah 
Khan, and grandson of Najib-ood-dowla, who 
had made a great figure in the aflPairs of Delhi 
during the time of Ahmed Shah Dooranee and 
Alumgir, gained a footing there ; but his con- 
duct to Shah Alum was more intolerable than 
even that of the Mahrattas, and the Shah 
wrote to Scindia, urging him to march to his 
deliverance. The correspondence having been 
treacherously disclosed to Ghulam Kadir, he 
forcibly entered the palace of the captive em- 
peror, struck out his eyes with a dagger, 
seized his scanty treasures, and subjected the 
females of his family to plunder and outrag’e. 
Tins dreadful consummation of the enoperoPa 
adversity took place in 1788, when he was 
about sixty-five years of age, and had nominally 
reigned about twenty-nine years, Ghulam 
K^ir shortly after fell into the hands of 
Scindia, who put him to death with ostentatious 
cruelty. Under the Mahrattaa, Shah Alum 


long suffered neglect and abject poverty ; nor 
was his condition improved when the command 
of Delhi was intrusted by that power to Peri’on, 
the French adventurer ; for though a sum of 
about a hundred thousand pounds sterling was 
nominally allotted for the annual expenmture 
of the royal household, not much more than a 
fifth of that sum was ever actually disbursed. 
On the 8tb September, 1803, the British army, 
under General Lake, marching from Allygurh 
on Delhi, came in front of a superior Mahratta 
force, under command of Louis Bourqiiien, a 
French adventurer, and advantageously posted 
on the left bank of the Jumna to defend the 
approaches to the city. There the array of the 
Mahrattas was utterly routed with great 
slaughter, a vast number of their men being 
driven into the Jumna and drowned, and all 
their artillery and stores falling into the hands 
of the British. Delhi thereupon, without 
farther resistance, admitted the conquering 
army, and the Mogul emperor was taken under 
the protection of the East-India Company, an 
allowance being assigned for his support. By 
^he twelfth article of the treaty of Serjee 
Anjenjaum, signed SOtb December, 1808, be- 
tween the East-India Company and the Mah- 
ratta leader Dowlnt Kao Scindia, the latter 
** renounces all claims upon his majesty Shah 
Alum, and engages, on his part, to interfere 
no further in the a^irs of his majesty.” In 
October, 1804, the Mahratta chief Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, having under his command about 
70,000 men, with 180 pieces of cannon, laid 
siege to Delhi ; the British force in which con- 
sisted of but two battalions and four companies 
of native infantry, two corps of irregular horse, 
two corps of irregular infantry, and a corps of 
matchlock-men. Most of the irregular troops 
deserted, yet Lieut.-Colonel Burn, in command 
of the garrison, took measures for maintaining, 
with bis very inadequate force, the whole line 
of defences, though nine miles in circuit, and 
in a very ruinous state. The operations of 
Holkar were materially crippled by a sortie, 
in which the guns of his breaching-battery 
were rendered unserviceable, and after an in- 
effectual attempt at escalade, he drew off his 
army with such haste, that three mines, laid 
for the destruction of some bastions, were left 
unexploded. General Lake, whose approach 
caused the siege to be so precipitately raised, 
reached the city three days afterwards. The 
unfortunate Shah Alum died in 1806, at the 
age of eightv six, and was succeeded by his 
son Akbar, who, dying in 183^7, at the age of 
eighty, was succeeded by the present Padshah, 
Mohammed Bahadur. 

The prestige of the name of the Mogul 
throughout India, long after the nominal ruler 
of Delhi had ceased to possess any real power, 
was remarkable, and rendered expedient a 
jealousy on the subject wViich the real condition 
of the latter state would not otherwise have 
warranted. The feelings of deference for the 
throne of Delhi extended to provinces very 
remote from the seat of its former grandeur, 
264 
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and to Hindoos not leas than to Mahomedana. 
It was in fact uriversal. In 1813, the Tam- 
burettj, or princess of Tmyancore, a Hindoo 
state situate near Cape Comorin, and never 
subject to Delhi, applied for a dress of in- 
vestiture from the Padshah, for her infant son, 
though he was under the guardianship of the 
British government. It was with some dif- 
ficulty that her desire was overcome ; and 
though compelled to acquiesce in the decision 
of the British authorities, the applicant was 
by no means satisfied that the coveted inves- 
titure was unnecessary or improper. The 
universdl respect entertained for the Mogul 
authority, and even for its semblance (of which 
the shove is an instance), has rendered it neces- 
sary that the British government should dis- 
countenance as far as possible any assumption 
of regal or imperial dignity on the part of the 
representative of the great Mahomedan power 
which once was paramount in India, and the 
head of the house of Baber is fast subsiding 
into the station of a subject. The British 
government long since disallowed his preten- 
sions to coin money, to establish weights and 
measures, to confer title or command, except 
within the limit of his own household. The 
pride of the Mogul is said to have been 
wounded by Lord Hastings, when governor- 
general, having remained seated during an 
interview. So early, however, as 1805, the 
presentation of nuazur or offerings by British 
functions i-ies was subjected to check ; the 
Marquis of Hastings and Lord .Araherst re- 
strained it still further, and a later governor- 
general, Lord EUenborough, forbade it alto- 
gether, and substituted a pecuniary equivalent, 
which, after some hesitation, was accepted by 
the king. More recently an arrangement was 
made with the heir-apparent, by which the 
palace of Delhi was to be given up to the 
British government, the members of the royal 
family over whom he should continue to exer- 
cise jurisdiction (the number of such persons 
being considerably abridged) removing to 
another residence ; but the heir-apjmrent 1 
having recently died, further anangemente 
with regard to the future privileges of the 
family will be rendered necessary. The formal 
title of the Delhi sovereign is Padshah or 
Badshah ; and so late as 1 806 be has been | 
styled by Hindoos mja of Indraprestha, The 
official name of the city, in the documents of 
the Padshah, is Shahjehanabad. The number 
of persons connected with the Padshah, by 
consanguinity more or less remote, is consider- 
able ; and from the extension of their families 
and the withholding by the king of their due I 
share of the allowances granted by the British 
government, they are said to have been some- 
times subject to great di3treBS, The king 
received compensation for the discontinuance j 
of emoluments derived from nuzzur, or offer- 
ings made in recognition of his superiority, but 
still did not escape the pressure of debt. It 
was proposed a few years since, to increase the 
royal allowances (previously about twelve lacs 
2 M 


per annum), by the addition of three lacs, on 
condition of due provision being made for 
claims of dependants. His majesty did not at 
first think fit to accept the boon on the con- 
dition annexed to it, but subsequently altered 
his determination, Lat. 28® 39', long. 77® 18'. 

DELLAMCOTTA H. — A to;m; in the native 
state of Bhotan, 27 miles E. from Daijeeling, 
and 99 miles N. from Dioajepore. Lat. 
26® 59', long. 88® 44'. 

DELLY MOUNT,— See Dillt. 

DEMAUN. — See Daman, 

DEMREE. — A river rising in Thibet, north 
of the great Snowy range of the Himalayas, 
and in lat. 28® 45', long. 92® 11'. It flows first 
southerly for sixty-five miles, when, passing 
through a gorge of the Himalayas, it turns 
south-west, and flows for 115 miles through 
the native state of Bhotan, to its junction with 
the Monas, a considerable feeder of the Brah- 
mapootra, in lat. 27® 2', long. 91® 10'. 

DENDOWRA, in the British district of 
Furuckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Cawnpore to 
Futehgurh, and 36 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 26® 69', long. 80® 2'. 

DENDRAH. — A town in the native state 
of Csshmere, or territory of Gholab Singh, 21 
miles N. from Jamoo. Lat, 32® 55', long. 
74® 50'. 

DENKANICOTTA. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Maditis, 68 
miles N. of Salem. Lat. 12® 32', long. 77® 50'. 

DEOBUND, in the British district of Su- 
harunpoor, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Mozuffurnnggur to 
Saharuni)oor, and 20 miles S.E. of the latter 
town. It is situate l>etween the rivers Hindun 
and Kali Nuddee, in an open and cultivated 
country, abounding in water and s^ipplies for 
troops, llie popuktion is returned at 18,638. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 987 miles. Lat. 
29" 41', long. 77® 44'. 

DEOCHUNrOOR, in the British district 
of Ghazeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Benares to 
Ghazeepore cantonment, 24 miles N.E. of the 
former. It is situate on the left bank of the 
Ganges, 20 miles W, of Ghazeepore. Lat. 
25® 31', long. 83® 16'. 

DEO DHOORA, in tlie British district of 
Kiimaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
temjde on a lofty summit the Sub-Himalaya, 
or mountain system south of thj principal 
range, on the route from Chumpawmt to 
Almora, S.E. of Fort Alniora 19 miles. Ele- 
vation of summit above the sea 6,780 feet. 
Lat. 29® 25', long. 79® 56'. 

DEODUR.— A small independent district 
in the north-west quarter of the province of 
Guzerat, presidenej^ of Bomba;^', containing an 
area of about eighty square inijes, wdth a 
population of 2,000, consiating principally of 
ivsjpoots and OooHes. This petty state pays 



no tribute to any g^oireniinent. Each Yillage 
protects itself, depending on the BHtish govern- 
ment for external defence. The first rdations 
between Deodur and the British date from 
1819, after the expulsion of the mazaudera who 
had infested the oountiy. The protecting 
government exercises no interferenoe in regard 
to the internal affidrs of the district, but merely 
controls its external relations. The town of 
Deodur is in lat. 24® 9', long. 71* 49', 

D£06A0N,inthe British district of Azlm- 
gurh, lieut.'^v. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town, the pnndpal ];di^ of the per^nnah of 
the same name, nine miles from toe left bank 
of tlie Groomtee, 29 miles N. of Benares, 21 
S.W. of Azimgurh. Lat 25® 44', long. 88® S'. 

DEOGARH. — See Dkwqubh. 

DEOGHUB BABREEA. — See Babbsea. 

DEOGONG, ih the British district of Aj- 
nieer, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town 60 miles S.E. from Ajmeer, SI miles W. 
of Tonk. Lat 26® Kr, long. 75® 26^. 

DEOGUB. — ^A town in the British district 
of Bhaugulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 77 miles 
S.W. of Rajinahal. Lat. 24® ST, long. 86® 42'. 

DEOGUB. — A town, the princij^ {dace of 
a district of the same name, in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, 65 miles N.W. from Nag- 
poor, and 52 miles E. from BaitooL Lat. 
21® 58', long. 78® 46'. 

DEOGUBH.^A town in the nati^ state 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, 26 miles 
S.E. from Gwalior, and 56 miles 8.W. firom 
Etawah. Lat 26® 5', long. 78® S9'. 

DEOGUBH. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oodeypoor or Mey war, 62 miles N. of the 
town of Oodeypoor. Lat 25® 81', long. 73® 68'. 

DEOGUBH, or OOTGIB. — A village in 
the Rajpoot state of Kerowly, 29 miles S.W. 
ol Kerowly. Lat. 5 j 6® 5', long. 77®. 

DEOGUBH, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from Pokhum to 
the town of Jondpore, and seven miles N. of 
the latter. Lat 26® 25', long. 73® 8'. 

DEO GURH. — A town of Bombra, one of 
the native states on the S.W. frontier of 
Bengal, 50 n^es E. from Sumbulpore. Lat 
21® 32', Tong. 84® iT- 

DEOHRA. — A village in the hill state of 
Bussahir. It is situate in a fertile vall^ in- 
closed by mountains, rising with a gentle 
declivity, formed into numerous terraces, 
covered with soil, and carefully onltlvated 
under rice and other grains. The houses are 
dispersed in a straggling manner, amidst cul- 
tivated spots along the l^h banks of a feeder 
ol the river Pabur. Ae residence of the 
Rana, situate on the summit of an isolated 
eminence, is a collection of buildings five or six 
stories high, communicating in the upp^i* pert 
by galleries and balconies of wood. The lower 
paii of each building is constructed ot laige 
blocks of stone, bonded with great beams, of 
which Uie surrounding forests yield abundant 


supplies. The eaves of the roofr project greatly, 
and the outer surfaces are concave, in the 
Chinese style. It is totally without defence 
against assault. Elevation above the sea 
6,550 feet. Lat. 81® 6', long. 77® 44'. 

DEOHURI, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
vilUi^ close to the route from Bareilly to 
Almora, and 34 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
28® 53', long. 79® 81*. 

DEOJANA. — See Doojanuh. 

DEO KHAS. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Behar, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 39 miles 
S.W. of Gayah. Lat. 24® 40', long. 84® 29'. 

DEOKULTEE, in the British district of 
Ghazeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Benares cantonment 
I to that of Ghazeepore, 29 miles N.E. of the 
former, 17 W. of the latter. It is situate 
three miles north of the left bank of the 
Ganges, and on the river G ungee, traversed 
here by a bridge of masonry. Lat. 26® 83', 
long. 83® 18'. 

DEOLEE. — ^A town in the Biitish province 
of Nagpoor, 52 miles S.W. from Nagpoor, and 
60 mi^ S.E. from Omraouttee. Lat. 20° 40', 
long. 78® 32'. 

DEOLEEA, in the British district of Ajmeer, 
lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route from Oodeypoor to Kishengurh, 46 miles 
S. of the latter. lat. 26® 64', long. 74® 63'. 

DEONELLY, in Mysore, a town with 
an important fort, near the eastern frontier, 
toward the British district of North Arcot. 
It was here, in 1749, when the place was be- 
sieged by Nundiraj, a man notorious in tbe 
history of those times, that Hyder Ali, subst^- 
quenuy tyrant of Mysore, and a formidable 
enemy to the British and other powers of that 
part of India, first distinguished himself. 
Here, also, in 1753, was born his son Tlppoo 
Sultan. Deonelly is 22 miles N.E. of Bs^a- 
lore, 90 N. £. of Seringapatam. Lat. 13® 15', 

I long. 77® 46'. 

DEONTHUL. — A village on the route from 
SnUiatoo to Simla, and 34 miles N. of the 
former station. It is pleasantly situate in a 
narrow and romantic glen on the banks of the 
river Gumbnr, and amidst cultivated terraces, 
labckrioiisiy formed and overspread with soil, 
on ibe steep sides ox the mountains. It should 
not be oonfoimded with another place distant 
fifteen milee to Bie north-west, where a decisive 
actum took place during the Goorkha vrar. 
Tbe village of Deonthnl is rituate 2,200 feet 
above the sea, in lat. 81® 1', long. 77® 2'. 

DEON'TUL, in the bill state of Hindoor, a 
snmmit of the Malown ridge, celebrated as <he 
spot where the obstinately-oontested Gfoorkba 
wsr was virtually decided. It is about a mile 
and a quarter S. of Malown, an^ is rituate 
between that fortress and Sunqgarii', both held 
by the Goorkhas at the be^oning of April, 
1815, when General Ochtenony imvanoea to 
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ftttempt Ui^ reduction. Wit^ a view to cut 
off the oommunioatioii between thoeefort^ and 
w ladlitate the fonaaUon of a brea<duDg-bat> 
tmy, n Britieh detachment^ under Colonel 
Tbompeon, took p o o ee mi op of Beontul, where 
it wae fhriooalj attacked by about 2^000 
€kx>rkhaa» who» however, were utieily de- 
feated, with the lom of 700 men, including 
their commander. Alter this defeat the 
Goorkbas offered no further Berioua oppontion, 
and eoon after eowduded the convention for 
oeding the hill atatea to the Eaat-lndia Com- 
pany. Lat. Sr 11', long. 7«* 5ff. 

DE^R. — A town in the Britidi diatriot of 
Sattara, pcendenoy of Bombay, 16 milea N.E. 
ofSattara. Lai. 17* 51', long. 74Mff. 

DEOPBAG. — See DnvAraaTAOA. 

DEORAUO. — ^A town in the nalive state 
of Nepal, 56 miles N. firom Khatniandoc^ and 
140 milee £. from Malebum. Lat. 28* 29*, 
long. 85** 81'. 

DEORALLEE, or DEVALI, in Gurhwal, 
a village on the western declivity of the moun- 
tain indoaing the fertile valley of Bunal on the 
esai. Lat. 80* 50*, long. 78* IT. 

DECREE. — ^A town in the British district 
of Behar, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 100 miles W. 
ofGayah. Lat %t* 80', long. ST 82'. 

DEORI, or BURABEORI, in the British 
territory of Saugor and Nerbudi^ lieut-gov. 
of the N. W. Provinoes, a town with bazaar on 
the route from Saugor to Guirali, 44 miles 
6.E. of fermer, 41 N. W. of latter. It uppears 
to have been scarcely noticed by travellers, 
though once a considerable place, as it is 
stated, that wben burned down by a f red»ooter 
eoine years ago, nearly 80,000 persons perished 
in the conflsgimtkm. Elevation above the sea 
1,705 feet JUt 28* 22', long. 79* 4'. 

DEOSA. — See DowsAff. 

DEOSIH. — ^A village in the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, 56 milee N. from Birinagur. 
Lat 34* 58*, 75* 2*. 

DEOTAK, in theBritirii district of Baitool, 
Sauror and Nerbndda territory, lieut-gov. of 
the N. W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Baitool to Mhow, 16 mibw N. W. of the formw. 
Lat 21* long. 77* 46'. 

DEOTHAN, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Province!^ a 
village cm the route from the cantonment of 
Muttra to Delhi, and 25 miles N.W. of the 
fefmer. Lat 27* 45', long. 77* 82'. 

DSPALPOOR, in the territoiy of Indore, 
or pouMUions of the Holkar feumy, a town 
en the route from Mow to Neemnoh, 27 miles 
N.W. of former, 128 RE. of latter. It is 
riiuate on ttie west side of a large tanlc or 
small lake, and in 1820 contained 1,035 houses, 
mid about 4,000 persons. 'The pergunnah, of 
which H is die principal place, contained at 
the time just mention^ 7,489 houses, and a 
population of 30,466. Distance S.W. from 
Oojein 27 miles. Lat 22* 60', long. 75* 34'. 


DERA, in the district of Ahladganj, torri* 
tory of Code, a town 80 miles N. of Alli^bad, 
80 S.E. of Lucknow. B#tor o^timates the 
population at 8,000, all Hindoos. Lat. 25* 49', 
long. 81* Sr. 

DERA, in the Peshawar division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the left bank of 
the river Indus, 83 miles N.E. of the town of 
Pesbawur. Lat. 84* 24', long. 72* 69'. 

DERA DEEN PUN AH. — ^A town in the 
Punjal^ ratuate near the left bank of the 
Indus, on the route from Mooltaa to X<eia, and 
40 miles N.W. of the former place. Attached 
to it is a small but fertile district, which, at 
the time of Elphinstone's visit, yielded 150,000 
rupees to the Afghan chief, who held it in 
ja^ire. Lat. 80* 26', long. 71* S'. 

DERA DEEN PUNAH.— A town of the 
Derajat, on the right or west bank of the 
Indus. It was nearly destroyed by the great 
earthquake of 1819 and the overwhelnting 
floods which at the same time descended from 
the Suliman Mountains. Lat. 30* 40', long. 
70* 52'. 

DERA FUm KHAN, a town of the De- 
rajat, is situate iu a very fertile country, on a 
81^1 western branch of the Indus, ana at no 
great distance tirom the main stream. The 
crops in the vicinity are principally cotton, 
gram of various kin<i^ indigo^ and some sugar 
and opiuin. Lat. 31* O', long. 70* 50'. 

DERA GHAZEE KHAN.— 'The most 
southern and also the most important of the 
three towns which contribute to give to the 
Derajat its name. It is a large, populous, aud 
oommermal place, rituate in a low alluvial 
tract, four miles from the right or west bank 
of the Indus, and contains numerous ruinsof 
mosques, and of the extensive aud well-con- 
structed residences of the former Duran i go- 
vernors and officers. It caixies on consider- 
able transit-trade ; an advantage attributable 
to its being rituate at the point where one of 
the great routes from Eastern India and the 
Punjab into Beloochistan and Khorasan inter- 
sects the great route from north to south into 
Sinde. The bazaar contains 1,600 shops, the 
inmates of 530 of which are engaged in weav- 
ing and selling cloth. It is in other respects 
well supplied with goods, but ill-built and 
dirty, ^me manufactures are carried on heio 
in silk, cotton, and mixed fabrics of silk and 
cotton, called loongees, intended for scarfe and 
WBistbands. Coarse cutlery is also manufac- 
tured to a oousiderable extent. The surround- 
ing country is very unhealthy during the hot 
season, but remark^ly fertile, being well irri- 
gated, and producing grain, fruits in abundance 
and of fine quality, sugar, cotton, and much 
indigo, in which a considerable traffic is driven. 
Both the transit and the direct carrying trade 
are conducted almost exclusively by the Lohani 
Afghans, who are at once a pastoral and a 
mercantile tribe. Dera Ghazee Khan, in con- 
sequence of its advantageous position, has 
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been reoommended by Bnraes and others as 
the best site for a great anniial fair, to be held 
under the protection of the British government^ 
commanding, as it does, snob important routes 
and the navigation of the Indus north and 
south. It ^as a dera, post, or camp of Ghazee 
Khan, who, about three centuries ago, figured 
«8 an adventurer here, and being wrested from 
the Durani empire by the Sikhs, fell to the 
British upon the conquest of the Punjaub in 
1849. Lat. 80" 4', long. 70" 64'. 

DEK-A ISMAEL KHAN. — ^A considerable 

town of the Lerajat, built a short distance 
from the right or west bank of the Indus, to 
replace the former town, which, having been 
situate only a hundred yards from the river, 
was, a few years ago, swept away by it so 
completely that not a vestige was left. The 
town is well laid out, but is ill built of unburnt 
brick, and in general has an air of desolation, 
though in spring there is much business, it 
being then crowded by the A%han8 of the 
Lohani tribe, who purchase great quantities of 
goods to transport by their caravans for the 
supply of Afghanistan and Central Asia. The 
most imnortant article of commerce is white 
cotton cloth, of which two millions of yards 
are yearly sold here, and eighteen millions of 
yards taken through, in transit from Hindostan 
to the north and west of this place. There is 
also a considerable trade, by way of the Indus, 
southward, in grain and salt, from Kala Bagh. 
The position of Dera Ismael Khan is important, 
being situate on one of the great routes from 
the north to Sinde and the Anthem Punjab, 
and also in the vicinity of the ferry at Kaharee, 
one of the most frequented over the Indus. 
There is another ferry over that river three 
miles to the eastward of the town. About 
three centuries ago, there was here a dera, 
post, or encampment of Ismael Khan, an ad- 
venturer in this country ; andi hence the name 
which the town bears. It was wrested from 
the Durani empire by the Sikhs, an<l became 
incorporated with the British dominions upon 
the conquest of the runjaiib in 1849. Its 
population is stated to be 8,000. Lat. 31" 50', 
long. 70" 58'. 

DERAJAT.— 8ee Tb^MAN. 

DERAPOOR, in the Pritish district of 
Cawuipore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on tlie right bank of the Seyngur 
Nuddee, 35 miles W, of Cawni>ore. l^t. 
26° 26', long. 79" 51', 

DERBEND. — A British military post, on 
the north-west frontier of the Punjab. It is 
situate on the left bank of the Indus, where 
the stream, previously straitened in its pas- 
sage through the mounta-iiiH, expands on 
eiitering into the plain ; and hence probably 
the name of Derbend, which signilies the place 
of a dam or strait. In its neighbourhood, in 
1827, Eheer Singh, the Sikh commander, de- 
teated Saiyid Ahmed, the fanatic Afghan, wIjo 
had excited a religious war against the Sikhs. 
.Lat. 84' 18', long, 72" 55'. 


DEBX^UBA, in the British district of 
Muttra^ lieuL-gov. of Uie N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the Gantoiiment of 
Meerut to that of Muttra, and 21 miles N. of 
the latter. Lat. 27" 46', kmg. 77* 61', 
DERIABAD, in the temtcuy of Oude, a 
town on the route from Gomckpore to Luck' 
now, 123 miles W. of the former, 48 £. of the 
latter. Provisions and water are good uid 
abuntdant, but firewood very scarce. Lat. 
26* 64', long. 81* 84'. 

BERIAPOOR^ in the Brittsh district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Meerut 
to that of Moradabad, and 44 miles S.E. of 
the former place. It is situate in an open and 
partially cultivated country. Distant N.W. 
from CMcutta 888 miles, Lat. 28* 51', long. 
78* 21'. 

DERRIAPOOR. — ^A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or the dominicuis of the Nizam, 28 milcss W. 
finom Omraoutiee, and 29 miles S.W. from 
ElHchpoor. Lat, 20" 60', long. 77“ 23', 
DERRO. — A town in the British district of 
Shahabad, lieuk-gov. of Bengal, 28 miles 8.W. 
of Arrah. Lat. 25* ir. long. 84* 27'. 

p^WANEE, or DURWANEE, in the 
British district of Rungpoor, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, a town, the principal place of an ex- 
tensive pergunnah of the same name. Distant 
N.W. worn the town of Rungpoor 8Q miles, 
N. from Berhampoor, by Dinajpur, 126. Lat. 
25* 60', long. 88* 60'. 

DESNOK- — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, 15 miles S. of the town of Beeka- 
neer. Lat. 27“ 48', long. TS"' 23'. 

DESSOOR. — A town in the British district 
of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 33 miles 
S. of Arcot. I.^t. 12" 28', long. 79" 32'. * 

DEYAPILVYAG A, in Gurwhal, a town at 
the confluence of the Aluknunda and Bhagee- 
rettee. The former flows from the east, the 
i latter from the north, and at the v ertex of the 
right angle formed by their junction the town 
is situate. Accorrling to the graphic descrip- 
tion of Rajwr, “The contrast of the two 
streams is very remarkable ; the former (Bha- 
geerettee) runs down a steep declivity with a 
rapid force, roaring and foaming over large 
stones and fragments pla(‘ed in its bed, while 
the placid Aluknunda, flowing with a smooth 
unruffled surface, gently winds round the 
point. ” 'Hie banks of both rivers are comfKssed 
of hard black rock ; but while those of tho 
Aluknunda are almost perpendicular, to the 
height of eighty or a hundred fec^t, tho^c! of the 
Bhageerettee are shelving and expander L The 
Aluknunda, the deeper and more conHulerable. 
river, is, at the season ot low water, 142 feet 
in breadth, and in the rainy aaasoa rises forty- 
six or forty-seven feet. It abemnds with fish 
of the rohu species, lour or five feet i» length, 
regarded sacred, and m tam.e as tu tale food 
from the hand. The Bhageerettec s-:, at tho 
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BCASonof low water, 112 feet in breadtli, and I by Brahmins sent thither for the purpose by 


rises forty feet in the rainy season. Each 
river is crossed by a jhula or rope bridge. The 
united stream having a breadth of eighty yards, 
receives below the eonfluence the name of the 
Ganges. The towU is built 100 feet above the 
water, on the scarp of a mountain rising behind 
it about 800 feet. A flight of steps cut in the 
rock gives access to the town from the water’s 
edge. The houses are arranged so as to form 
two rows of unequal len^h, joined at a right 
angle, the longer row facing the Bhageerettee, 
the other the Aluknunda. They are generally 
two stories high, built of large stones, cemented 
with lime mortar, and having sloping roofs, 
covered with shingles. In the upper part of 
the town stands a temple, sacr^ to Rama- 
chandra. It is situate on a terrace from twenty 
to thirty yards sauare, and six feet high, and 
is built of large olocks of cut stone piled on | 
each other, without cement, so as to form a 
pyramid, bulging in the middle, and decreasing 
rapidly towards the summit, which is sur- 
mounted by a white cupola ; and over all is a 
square sloping roofi composed of plates of 
copper, crowned above with a golden ball and 
spire. The entrance is on the western side, in 
a portico, from the roof of which are hung 
bells of various sizes. Under the shelter thus 
provided, the worshippers perform their devo- 
tions. Tlie image of Ramachandra, about six 
feet high, carv^ iu black stone, but painted 
red, except the frtce, is seated opposite the 
door, and under the eastern part of the cupola. 
Before the idol, and opposite the portico, is the 
brazen image of a Garuda. One knee is bent 
on the ground, and his hands are joined in the 
attitude of prayer. The whole height of the 
building is between seventy and eighty feet. 
Under the terrace is a temple, sacred to 
M^adeva. The only information which the 
Brahmins professed to be able to vouch for, 
when questioned respecting the age or founders 
of the building, was, that it had stood for 
10,000 years, which is certainly a very respect- 
able degree of antiquity. It is a peculiarly 
sacred place of pilgrimage for the superstitious 
Hindoos, being one of the five principal Prayags 
or confluences mentioned in the Shastras. The 
grand rite is ablution, which takes place at the 
confluence, in three kundas or basins, excavated 
in the rock, at a level a little lower than the 
surface of the current, which here is so rapid 
and violent as to sweep away any attempting 
to bathe in it. The names of the pilgrims are 
registered on their making sufficient disburse- 
ments to the officiating iJrahniins, on account 
of dues and oblations. The annual revenue of 
these functionaries, exclusive of such contribu- 
tions, does not exceed 120/., derived from 
twenty -five villages, granted for the purpose 
by the rajah ol Gurwhal ; and notwithstanding 
the holy celebrity of the place, the Brahmins 
are compelled to eko out a subsistence by the 
practice of trade. The temple, as well as the 
rest of the town, was much shattered by an 
earthquake in 1808, but subsequently repaired 


Daulat Kao Sindia. The town contains be> 
tween 200 and 250 houses, inhabitedprinoipall^ 
by Brahmins from the Deccan. The heat is 
fsometimes very great, exceeding lOO** at noon 
in the shade. ]^vation above the sea, of the 
town, 2,266 feet ; of the stream, 1,953. Dat. 
30® 8', long. 73® 39^ 

DEVEEKOTE, in the Bajpoot state <A 
Jesulmeer, a small town on the route from 
the city of Jesulmeer to Balmeer, and 22 miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 26® 44', long. 71* 17'. 

DEVIAPATAM. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, president of Madras, nine 
miles N.E. of Bamnad. Lat. 9® 23, long. 
78® 58'. 

DEVIKOTTA, within the British disfriot 
of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the Coromandel Coast, at the mputh of the 
Coleroon, or great northern branch of the 
Cauvery. The entrance of the river is difficult, 
and dangerous of access, from a bank called 
Coleroon Shoal, which stretches four or five 
miles to the south -east. Devikotta was taken 
by the British about the middle of the last 
century, and their possession was confirmed to 
them by the rajah of Tanjore. Devikotta is 
distant from Tranquebar N. 24 miles, Madras 
S. 122. Lat. n® 22', long. 79® 62'. 

DEVUPALLI. — A town in the British 
district of Vizigapatam, presidency of Madras, 
13 miles N.W. of Vizianagrum. Lat. 18® 16', 
long. 83® 21'. 

DEW AH BIVEB. — See Gogba. 

DEWAN. — A town in the British district 
of Moorshedabad, lieut.-gov. of Ben^, 16 
miles N. of Moorshedabad. Lat, 24® 2*, long. 
88 ® 13 . 

DEWANGARI. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, 53 miles N. from Gowhatty, 
and 50 miles N.W. from Durrung. Lat. 
26® 51', long. 91® 27'. 

DEWAN GUN JE. — A town in the British 
district of Hoogly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 40 
miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22® 49', long. 
87® 50'. 

DEWANGUNJE. — A town on the left 
bank of the river Coosy, in the British district 
of Pumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 49 miles 
N.W. of Pumeah. Lat. 26® 24', long. 87* 14'. 

DEWAS.— A town of Baghelcund, in the 
native state of Kewah, 21 miles N.E. from 
Rewah, and 50 miles S.W. from Ailaha|>ad. 
Lat. 24® 46', long. 81® 36'. 

DEWAS, in Malwa, a town, the principal 
place of a small territory of the same name, 
situate between lat. 22® 30' and 23“ 2*, long. 
75® 53' and 76* 27', and embracing an area of 
256 square miles. This petty raj or state is 
held conjoinUy by two chiefs of the lineage of 
the Puar or Pramai-a Rajpoots, now greatly 
humiliated, but at a mmote period so powerful 
that ** tlie world is the Pramar’s,” was an an- 
cient Siiying, denoting their extensive BW«*y. 
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Hieir dynasty is recorded to have ruled over 
Malwa for 1,058 years. In more recent times, 
we find one of the anoestors of the present 
rajahs, a military commander in the aervlce of 
Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta power, 
and his two sons, Tukajee and Jewajee, ac- 
companying Bajee Eao, subsequently Pei8hwl^ 
when appointed soubahdar of Malwa in 1735, 
and reoeiring from him Dewas and some other 
possessions. During the distracted state of 
Central India which followed, the dominions 
of the iwahs of Dewas were incessantly over- 
run by Mahiiittas, Pindarries, and other firee- 
bootera, their towns and villages sacked, and 
themselves and fitmilies reduced to misery; 
but since the British protection has been ex- 
tended to them, their dominions have been 
restored to order and prosperity. The treaty 
under which this was granted, is dated in 
1818. By its engagements, the rajahs are 
bound to maintain a contingent force, to be at 
the disposal of the British government. This 
force, since the date of the treaty, has been 
considerably increased, and now consists of 400 
infantry, forming part of the Malwa united 
contingent. The military force of the state 
consists of 175 horse and 500 foot. The rajahs 
have <^reed to act by a union of authority, and 
to administer their afiairs through one public 
minister. The revenue amounts to 400,000 
rupees, or about 40,0002. The j^pulation is 
estimated at about 25,000. town of 

Dewas is distant S.E. from Oojein 21 miles. 
Bat. 22" 58', long. 76" 4'. 

DEWGURH, or DEOGARH, on the coast 
of the collectorate of Rutnagherry, Southern 
Concan, presidency of Bombay, a town with a 
harbour ^ving three or four fathoms of water, 
and sheltered towards the sea by an island, on 
which is a fort. In this harbour disembogues 
the river Seo, flowing W. from the Ghats. 
Distant S. from Bombay 180 miles. Lat. 
16" 22', long, 73" 25'. 

DEWLE. — town in the British district 
of Rutnagherry, presidency of Bombay, 25 
miles E. of Rutnaghwiy. Lat. 17", long. 
73" 40'. 

DEWRA. — town of Bundelcund, in -the 
native state of Ohutterpore, 10 miles S.E. from 
Bijawur, and 23 miles S. from Ohutterpore. 
Lat. 24" 34', long. 79" 40'. 

DEWUD.— See Dohud. 

DEWULLEE. — A town on the south-west 
frontier of Beng^, in the native state of Mo- 
hurbunge, 37 miles 8.W. from Midna(x>or, and 
37 miles N. from Balasore. Lat. 22" 3', long. 
86" 58'. 

DEWXTLMTTRREE. — A town in the Bri- 
tish province of Nagpoor, on the left bank of 
the Prenheta or Weingunga river, and 140 
miles S. firom Nagpoor. Lat. 19" 20' lonc^ 
80" 1'. 

DE Y V ULPXJLLY.— A town in Hydera- 
bad, or dominions of the Nizam, 79 miles S.E. 
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from bydend>ad, and 73 miles N.W. from 
Guntoor. Lat. 16" 50', long. 79® 85'. 

DHABA. — ^A town in Nagpoor, 80 miles 
S.E. from Chanda, and 111 miles S. from 
Nagpoor. Lat 19" 89', long. 79® 41'. 

DHABADDY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 80 miles N.E. from 
I Aurangabad, and 18 miles N.W. from Jaulnah. 

I Lat. 20" 2', long. 75" 46'. 

I DHABREE. — See Datbee. 

DHADREE. — A town in a detached por- 
i Uon of the native state of Dhar, ou the right 
bank of the river Nerbudda, and 49 miles S.E. 
from Mhow. Lat. 22" 17', long. 76" 28'. 

DBLA.LGAON. — A town in the native state 
of Meeruj, one of the Southern Mahratta 
ji^hires, 75 miles S.E. from Sattara, and 53 
miles N.W. from Beejapoor. Lat. 17" 9', 
long. 75" 1'. 

DHAMA. — ^A town in the Brilish district 
of Sumbulpoor, on the south-west frontier of 
the presidency of Bengal, 16 miles S. of Sum- 
bulpoor. Lat. 21" 15', long. 84" 5'. 

DHAMEE, a small hill state, is bounded on 
the north by Bhugee ; on the east and south 
by the territories belonging to the rajah of 
Pateeala ; and on the west by Bhagul. Its 
length probably does not exceed five or six 
miles, its breadth may be taken to be nearly 
equal, and its area about twenty-five square 
miles. Its centre is in lat. 31" 12', long. 77® 8'. 
It is throughout a collection of summits of 
considerable height, with intervening valleys, 
and is drained northward by a stream which 
discharges itself into the Sutlej, and southward 
and westward by a few insignificant streams, 
feeders of the small river Gnmbur. The general 
elevation of this small territory probidjly ex- 
ceeds 4,000 ieet. The left bank of the Sutlej 
at Soomee, to the north, and much lower than 
the greater part of the count ly, is 2,283 feet 
above the sea. It is one of the Barah Tha- 
koorai, or twelve lordships,” which were in 
the tract between the Sutlej and the Tonse, 
until the divisions were obliterated by the 
Gorkha invasion. Dhamee belongs to a petty 
Hindoo rana or prince, who received it from 
the British government on the expulsion of the 
Gorkhas in 1815. It co'rtains seven pergun- 
nahs or subdivisions, estimated to have a popu- 
lation of 8,000, and to yield an annual revenue 
of 350/., out of which a sum of 72/. is^^aid as 
tribute to the East-India Company. 

DHAMORA. — A river risiog in lat. 26" 51', 
long. 86" 28', in the rauge of the Sub-Himar 
lavas : it flows in a south easterly direction for 
fifty miles, through the Terai of Nepal to the 
boundary of the British district of Tirhoot, 
from whence it maintains a southerly course 
for seventy miles, for the greater part o^ which 
it either intersects or bounds the district of 
Bhagulpore, and falls into the Gogaree in lat. 
ii5" 31', long. 86" 45'. 
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BHAMONI, or DHAMOTTNI, in tbo Bri- 
tish territory of S&ugor and Nerbudda, lieut.- 
gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a town on the fron- 
tier towards Bundelcnnd. The fort of Dhamonni 
is of triangular ground-plan, and is situate on 
an eminence, to the ef*stem brow of which the 
rampart on that side conforms. The rampart 
is in general fifty feet high, and in most parts 
fifteen feet thick, with large round towers. 
There are besides interior works, stren^hening 
the defences of the eastern quarter, where are 
the magazines and the residence of the oom- 
mandant. Westward of the fort is the town, 
surrounded by a weak wall of loose stones, and 
to the south-west of the town is a large tank. 
In 1818, after the defeat and flight of Apa 
Bahib, rajah of Nagpore, or of Berar, it was 
invest^ by a British force under General Mar- 
shall, who, having to no purpose offered the 
garrison 10,000 rupees in payment of arrears, 
on condition of immediate evacuation, opened 
batteries against the place with such effect, 
that in six hours it was yielded unconditionally. 
Lat. 24“ l(y, long. 78“ 49'. 

DHAMPOOR, in the British district Bij- 
nour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 37 miles N.£. of the former. It con- 
tains a good number of old substantial houses, 
and has a bazar. Elevation above the sea 75i 
feet Lat 29“ 19', long. 78“ 34'. 

DHAMSALA, or DHURRUMSALA.~-A 
sanatarium for troops in the Jullundur Boab, 
92 miles N.W. from Simla, 126 miles N.E. 
from Lahore. Lat. 32“ 13', long. 76“ 22'. 

IIHANA, in the British territory of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town 11 miles S.E. from Saugor, 89 
miles W, of Dumoh. Lat. 23* 43', long. 
78“ 65'. 

DHANAPOOIl, ill the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the river Ganges, 
19 miles S.W. of Ghazeepoor. Lat. 25“ 24', 
long. 83“ 24'. 

DHANNI, in the jaghire of Rampoor, lieut- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from the town ot Bareilly to Almora, 
and 4 1 miles N . ol the former. Lat. 28“ 49', 
long. 79“ 26'. 

DHANRA, in the British district of Gurh- 
wal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the left bank of the Vishnoo river, 64 miles 
N.E. of Sireenugur. Lat. 30“ 66', long. 
79“ 30'. 

DHANROWAL. — See Bhyrowalah. 

BHAONEE.— See Dhanni. 

BlI AP, in the British district of Rungpwr, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town the principal 
place of a pergunuah, and situate six miles 
N.W. of the town of Rungpoor. It is the 
station of the native officer of police, and con- 
tains 800 houses, which, according to the 
usually admitted mtio of inmate'^ to dwellings, j 


would make Che population amoant to about 
1,500. The vicinity of the town haa a pleasing 
aspect, containing several houses of Europeans 
embosomed in trees. Lat. 25“ i6', long. 
89“ 10'. 

BHAR, in Bussahir, a considerable village, ^ 
is^situate on the declivity of a hill overiooking 
the valley of the Pabur. The snirounding 
country is characterized by Fraser as sur- 
passing in beauty und fertility any which he 
had seen among the mountiuns. Lat. 31“ O', 
long. 77“ 46'. 

BHAR. — A town in Hyderabad, distant 
N.E. from Aurangabad 58 miles, N. from 
Jaulnah 38 miles. Lat. 20“ 23', long. 76“ 4'. 

BHAR, in Malwa, the principal place of a 
nq of the same name, is situate on the route 
from Mhow to Baroda, 33 miles W. ot the 
former, and 183 E. of the latter. The town 
is nearly thiee and a quarter miles in len^h 
and half a mile in breadth. It is surroanded 
by a mud wall, and has many striking build- 
ings, especially two large mosqneo, built of red 
stone, but fiist fitUing to decay. Water is abun- 
dant, being supplied firom two small and eight 
large tanks, lliere is afort, built of red stone, 
situate outside the city, on an eminence rising 
forty feet above the plain. The rampart, from 
thirty to thirty-five feet high, has twenty-four 
round, and two square towers, on the larger 
of which last the rajah's palace is, built of 
stone. The gate of the fart is in the western 
face, and is defended by octagonal towers. 
The city is represented to have once contfuned 
20,000 houses, an amount which would assign 
it a population of about 100,000. At present 
its numbers fall short of that amount to ani 
extent which would make comparison ludi- 
crous. An English and vernacular school has 
been established here by the present ruler of 
Bbar. 

The raj or petty state of Bhar contains an 
area of al^ut 1,070 square miles, and has much 
fertile ground, producing abondant crops of 
rice, wheat, millet, maize, pulse, oil-p^ts, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, opium, ginger, cotton, 
hemp, turmeric, esculent veget^les, and pulse. 
The annual revenue is estimated at 475,000 
rupees, or 47,5001. ; the population at 104,860. 
Tbe nqah maintains a military foroe^ which, 
inclusive of the police, amounts to about 1,100 
men ; and a contribution is made by the*8tate 
of 8,000 rupees per annum in aid of the support 
of the Malwa Bheel corps. The rajah is a 
Puar or Pramar Rajpoot, of a very ancient 
family, but owes his present dignity to the 
gift of the Peishwa, about a cen tur y ago. 
Towards tbe close of the last and in the eariy 
pari of the present oentary, the state of Bbar 
was miserably devastated W the troops of 
Bcindia Holkar and other neebooters ; and 
when the British troops, in 1817, advanced to 
this part ol India, the limits of the state were 
greatly contracted, and its revenue did not 
exceea 35,000 rupees. By the intervention of 
j the Briti^ government, various districtb of 
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Vhich Dhar had been diepossesBed were restored 
to the rajah, and Baireeeab, which bad been 
conquered fiom the Pindarriefi, was granted to 
him, subject to the condition that the British 
government should retain possession of it for a 
limited Mriod, for the purpose of liquidating a 
loan ; alter which peri^ that government was 
to have the option of holding it, or of letting 
it, for the beoeht of the Dhar state, which was 
thenceforth to be entitled to the revenue and 
produce. This arrangement was made in 1 81 9. 
Jn 1821, a new engagement was concluded, by 
which the district of Bairseeah was ceded to 
the British government from the expiration of 
the period of retention before stipulated for ; 
in consideration of which, and of the tribute of 
Allee Mobun also c^ded, a specihed annual 
payment was to be made. The bargain, how- 
ever, was found a losing one, and Bairseeah 
was in a few years given back to Dhar ; but 
the home authorities regarding this as an 
illiberal proceeding towaids an ally who had 
no power to resist, annulled the surrender, 
and directed the engagement of 1821 to be 
adhered to. Possession of Bairseeah was con> 
aequently resumed, and the stipulated payment 
restmed. By the treaty of 1819 the British 
ffovemment undertook to protect the state of 
Dhar, in retam for whi(m the rajah ceded 
the tributes of Banswarra and Doongerpore, 
entered into the ustul engagements of subor- 
dinate co-opeiation and hriendly alliance, and 
bound himself at all times when requir^ to 
furnish troops in proportion to his ability. 
Elevation of the town above the sea 1,908 feet 
Lat 22“ 35', long. 75“ 20'. 

DHAREE DEBEE, In the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a villsge on the ronte from Almora to Siree- 
nuggur, and 10 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
80“ IS', long. 78“ 55', 

PHARMA, in the .British district of Eu- 
maon, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
Bhotia mahaU or subdivision, lying north of 
the main range of the Himalaya, and between 
it and Hiundes, or South-western Tibet. Still 
some of the summits have a great elevation ; 
Lebong, on the eastern frontier, being 18,942 
feet above the sea. The elevation of the 
Dharma pass, on the northern frontier, leading 
to Hiundes, is probably about 16,000. The 
whole haoitable ]K>rtion consists of the narrow 
and generally very ragged valleys down which 
xlow the river Dbouii and its fevers ; the rest 
consists of rocks or mountains, covered with 
perpetoal snow. The boundaries of a tract so 
ill peopled and di£6cult to explore are not very 
pxeciseiy defined, but they may be considered 
as lying between lat. 30“ 6' — 30“ 30', long. 
80“ 25^80“ 45', and as inclosing an area of 
about 400 square miles. When Traill drew up his 
account, it nad twenty-four villages, containing 
342 houses ; and consequently, if six persons 
be allowed to each house, the population may ; 
bo estimated at 2,052, or between four and 
five to the square mile. They are called 


Bhotias, and are of the Mongolian or Tartar 
variety of the human race. ** In their personal 
appearance,” observes Traill, ''the Bhotias are 
perfect Tartars, and exceed the natives of this 
province in size and stature, more particularly 
the Dharma Bhotias, among whom individuals 
possessing extraordinary strength are by no 
means uncommon. They are excessively dirty 
in their persons, using the skirts of their dress 
to cleanse both their persons and their cooking 
utensils, yet are in good circumstances, having 
warm clothing, substantial houses, and abun- 
dance of animal food in the flesh ol their nume- 
rous sheep and goats, used as Ix^asts of burthen 
in the lucrative carrying-trade with Hiundes. 
In the course of this commerce, grain, the 
produce of Lower Kumaon, and cotton broad- 
cloths, hardware, sugar, and other goods, 
brought from Hiodoostan, are sent to Hiundes, 
and exchanged for culinary salt, tincal or 
borax, gold dust, and wool ; besides somo 
others of less importance. 


DHARMDA. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Midnapoor, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, six 
miles S.W. of Midnapoor. Lat. 22“ 2V, long. 
87* 19'. 


DHARMKOT, in Sirhind, a small town in 
the British district of Ferozepore, with a fort, 
situate about seven miles from the left bank 
of the Sutlej. Dharmkot is distant 39 miles 
W. from Loodiana, N.W. from Calcutta 1,140 
miles. Lat. 30“ 55', long. 76“ 17'. 

DHARMSALEH. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, on the left bank of the river 
Kumalli, and 126 miles N.E. from Almora. 
Lat. 29“ 51', long. 81“ 45'. 

DHARWAR, in the presidency of Bombay, 
a British district, named from its principal 
place. Previously to 1836, the collectorate of 
Dharwar consisted of eighteen talooks, stretch- 
ing nearly 300 miles from north to south. In 
that year the ten northern talooks were formed 
into a new district, denominated the Collec- 
I torate of Belgaum, those in the south remain- 
! ing under the control of the collector of Dhar- 
war, and forming the district now distinguished 
by that name. As at present constituted, iho 
district of Dharwar is bounded on the north 
by the Belgaum collectorate ; on the east by 
the territory ot the Nizam and the British col- 
lectorate of Bellary ; on the south by the 
I Mysore dominions ; and on the west by the 
Madras territory and the Belgaum collectorate. 
It extends from lat. 14“ IG' to 15“ 50', and 
from long. 74“ 50' to 7G“. Its greatest length 
from north to south is 105 Tiiiles ; its greatest 
breadth ftom east to west 77 miles. The area 
is 3,837 square miles. A great part of the 
collectorate consists of extensive plains, A 
small portion has an inclination to the south- 
west, as indicated W the direction taken by 
the streams, which, flowing towards that point, 
fall into the Kali Nadi, a ri'-mr making its way 
through a deep valley in tlie Ghauts to the 
Arabian Sea or North Indian Ocean. 'The 
Tumbudra, rising in tho territory of Mysore, 
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on the eftRtern declivity of the GhantB, flows 
for niiiety-five miles to the soathem boundary 
of the collectorate ; thence continuing its 
course circuitously, but generally towards the 
north-east, for sixty -five miles, it forms the 
boundary between this collectorate and that of 
Bellaiy. In lat. 14” 66', long. 75” 46', this 
river receives on the left side the Wurda, rising 
on the eastern declivity of the Ghauto, and 
flowing north-easterly for a distance of fifty 
miles. In many parts of the collectorate of 
Dbarwar the soil is fertile, and well suited to 
the growth of cotton. Various attempts have 
been made bj the Bombay government for 
the introduction of the New Orleans species. 
Previous experiments having failed, the last 
was commenced in 1842, and has been at- 
tended with success. In that year twenty- 
five acres only were sown with American 
cotton. It was cultivated by the ryots in the 
midst of their own native products, and much 
in the same manner, excepting that the 
American cotton was sown some weeks earlier. 
The return of the newly-introduced species 
being found much larger than that of the indi- 
genous article, and the quality considered 
superior, the cultivation spread with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. Small experimental fanns 
were established by government ; but these, 
except in so far as they tended to provide 
a supply of seed, seem to have been of no 
value, as it is stated by competent authority, 
that the cultivation of the ryots themselves 
excelled that of the farms. These establish- 
ments were consequently soon relinquished, 
and the breadth of land devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of American cotton continued, without 
artificial aid, to extend, until, in five years only 
from the date of the succes^ul experiment, it 
had reached 25,000 acres ; and it is stated that, 
but for the occurrence of unfavourable weather 
at the proper time lor sowing, it would have 
amounted to 60,000 acres. "Hie superiority of 
the New Orleans cotton over the indigenous 
species is now generally rec^ognised in Dharwar. 
'J’he principal marts are Hooblee, Havery, Nar- 
ragoorda, Sircy, Noolgoond, and Balgapoor. 
Their distances vary from 80 to 130 miles from 
the Madras port of Coompta, to which a good 
road for wheeled carriages has been con- 
structed, and where the cotton is shipped for 
Bombay. The population of this collectorate 
is for the most pari Canarese, the Mahrattas, 
though once the ruling race, not amounting 
now to more than a tenth of the whole. Cana- 
rese, the language of the people, was, there- 
fore, in 1836, judiciously substituted for Mah- 
ratta, in the transaction of official business. 
The population is given under the article 
Bombay. Dharwar, the principal town, and 
Hooblee, as well as^ others of note, are described 
under their respective names in the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement. The principal roads are 
the following : — One leading from south-east 
to north-west, from the town of Dharwar to 
Belgaum, and thence eastward, through Sawunt 
Warree, to the port of Yingorla; another, 
2 N 


from Bouth-east to north-west, from the town 
of Dharwar to Kolapore ; and a third, fix>m 
Dharwar to Hooblee, and thence to Wndde- 
guttee, on the Oanara frontier of the Madrae 
territory, there to join the road constructed hy 
the M^ras government for frmilitatiog tfaie 
inland trade between Dharwar and the port 
I of Coompta. 

The territory comprised within the oollec- 
torate of Dbarwar appears at the earliest re- 
corded period to have formed part of the Brah- 
minioal realm of Vijayanagar, and on ite over- 
throw, by the (defeat of its rajah at Talikot, 
in 1565, by a Mnssulman confederation, to 
have become part of the kingdom of Beejapoor. 
In 1675 it seenoks to have been overrun and 
partially conquered by Sevajee, the* notorious 
founder of the Mahratta sway, becoming 
thereby subject to the power of the rajah of 
Sattara, and subsequently to that of the 
Peishwa. In 1776 the province was overrun 
by Hyder Ali, the nsurping sultan of Mysore. 
The capture by that chief, in 1778, of the fort 
and town of Dharwar, and their recapture, 
in 1791, by a British force acting in oo-opera- 
tion with the Mahrattas, are noticed in the 
article on the town. On the overthrow of the 
Peishwa in 1818, Dharwar was incorporated 
with the territory of the East-India Company. 

DHARWATl, the principal place of the 
British collectorate of the same name, in the 
presidency of Bombay, is situate close to the 
frontier which divides the Bombay territory 
from the Madras collectorate of Caoara. Do^, 
describing its condition, says, **The defences 
of this fortress are principally of mud, and 
though irregular and now greatly decayed, 
were then [in 1790j very strong. It is situ- 
ated in a plain, having an outer and an inner 
ditch from twenty-five to tbcirty feet wide, and 
nearly as many feet deep. Adjoining to the 
fort on the south side, and outflanking it to 
the eastward, is a town or pettah, defended by 
a low mud wall and a ditch of no strength. 
In 1837, this place was the scene of religious 
disputes between the Brahmins and Lingayets, 
which rose to such a height as to render 
necessary the interference of authority. The 
rinciple upon which the British government 
ave acted m such matters, is to ^ow to the 
members of every relinous persuasion the un- 
disturbed exercise of their own rites and cere- 
monies so long as they are unattended with 
danger to the public peace. The Vrayasnn- 
thole procession at Dharwar, in the judgment 
of the Bombay government, was incompatible 
with this necessary cooditioxi, in consequence 
of the mutual animosity subsisting between 
the Liugayets and the Brahmins, and it was 
determined that it should not again take place. 
Two of the government vernacular schools, the 
one Mahratta and the other Canarese, are 
established in this town ; as is also one of the 
government English schools. In 1778, Dhar- 
war was taken from the Mahrattas by Hyder 
Ali, the sultan of Mysore, and in 1791 ret^en 
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bj ft Britidi force anxilnury to the MaL mttas, 
who raj little forthered the operatiouiii. Ou 
the final OTerthrow of the Peiehwa, this place, 
with the other pofleeeaioiiB of that potentate, 
fell to the diepocal of the Britiah govwnment. 
Biataiit from Bombay, 8.B., 288 miles ; from 
PocMDft, 228 ; from Sattara, 170 ; from K., 
70 ; Hyderabad, 8.W., 270 ; Seringapatam, 
N.W., 286. Lat. IS’* 28'. long. 76*’ 4 - 

DHATA« in the British district of Futteb- 
pore, lieat.>^y. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the aune name, five miles N.E. of the left bank 
of the Jnmna, 86 miles S.E. of the town of 
Fnttehpore. Lat. 26” 82', long. 81” 20'. 

BHATA, in Sixhind, a village on the route 
from Hansee to Lodiana, 18 miles N. of the 
former town. It is situi^ in a level country 
partially cultivated, and yielding moderate 
anppliea. The road in this part of the route is 
floo^ BistaatK.W. from Calcutta 989 miles. 
Lai. 29* 16', long. 76” 6'. 

DHAYABUNG. — ^A town in the native 
state of Nepal, on the left bank of the river 
Bofi Gnadnk, and 29 miles N. firom Khatman- 
doo, Lat. 28” 8', long. 85” S'. 

BUkfiBUROOA, in the British district of 
Gornckpoor, Kent. 'gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the river Baptee, 
60 miles N.W. of Gornckpoor. Lat. 27® 24', 
long. 82” 61'. 

BHBEGWAa or DHIGON^ in the dis- 
trict of Ah]a4ganj, territory of Oude, a town 
30 miles N.W. of Allahabad, 80 S.E. of Luck- 
now. Batter estxmates the population at 8,000, 
all Hisdooe. 

BHKKISM A KLPOOR. — A town in the 
British d&Btriet of Mldnapoor, lieu t. -gov. of 
Bengal, 40 miles 8. of Midnapoor. Lat. 
21” 60', long. 87” 21'. 

BHEEM AHPOOB, in Eastern India, a 
town in the recently lapsed territory of 
Tooleram Seaahputtee, situate on the left bank 
of the river Btonaeeree, and 70 miles S.E. 
from Nowgong. Lat. 26” 68', long. 98” 46'. 

BHEEPA. — town in the native state of 
Sngboom, on the S.W. frontier of BengiJ, 89 
miliM S.W. from Chaibassa, and 100 miles 
N.E. from Snmbnlpoor. Lat. 22” 19', long. 

BBTEKULOO, in the British district of 
Komami, bent. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
gnardboiiBe and military station on the route 
from Mo ra dabad to Aimora^ and fifty miles 
north-east of the former. It is situate in the 
valley down which the river Korilla flows from 
the moontains to the plains, on the right bank 
of the stream, and amidst soeneiy described by 
Heber as being as wild and romantic as ever j 
painted hj Ssivator Boaa. Elevation above! 
the sea 1,221 feet Lat 29” 29', long. 79” 12'. 

BHENKANATIL, one of the independent 
hiU tribes knorin as the Cnttack Mehals, ad- ! 
joining the Britiah district of Onitarii : it isl 


situated on the banks of the Braminy river, 
and its centre is about lat 20” 45', long. 86” 30'. 

DHEN KANAUL6UR.— A town in the 
native state of Dbenkanaul, one of the Cuttack 
Mehals, 25 miles N.W. from Cuttack, and 62 
miles N.W. from Juggernaut. Lat. 20” 40', 
long. 85” 86'. 

DHERALEE, in Gurhwal, a village on the 
left bank of the Ganges, or Bhageerettee, as 
that river is called in the upper part of its 
course. It is situate in a rocky recess, and 
commands a fine view of the river, and beyond 
it of the snow-clad peaks of J umnotri, towering 
over forests of cedar. There are on the river 
side three small temples built of stone, and of 
good workmanship. Lai.. 31” 2', long. 78” 49'. 

BHERGAUM. — A town in the Britiah 
district of Akraunee, presidency of Bombay, 
78 miles E. of Broach. Lat. 21” 53', long. 
74” 10'. 

BHERIAGOTE, or SOEE. — A small village 
in Sinde, on the route from Sehwan to Lark- 
hana, and 22 miles S. of the latter place. It 
is situate in the extensive and fertile island 
inclosed between the Indus and its great offset 
the Narra, and is seven miles from the right 
bank of the former, and three miles from the 
left bank of the latter. Lat. 27” 10', long. 
68” 4'. 

BHI. — A town in a detached portion of the 
possessions of Holkar, situate 78 miles 8.W. 
from Mhow, and 90 miles E. from Baroda. 
Lat 22” 9', long. 74” 87'. 

BHINISA. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate 60 miles N. from NepaL Lat. 
28” 24', long. 85” 22'. 

DHOA, in the territory of Gwalior, or pos- 
sessions of Scindia, a town 20 miles S.W. of 
the fort of Gwalior. Lat. 26" 3', long. 77” 64'. 


BHOBHUNG. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 104 miles S.K from Khatmandoo, 
and 90 miles W. from BaijeeUng. Lat 27” 1 7', 
long. 86” 64'. 

BHOBA, in the Peshawur division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the route from 
KaJa ]P«gh to Kohaut, 14 miles 8. of the 
Utter. I^t. 88” 27', long. 71” 45'. 

BHOKI. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districto of Hyderabad, or do- 
miuions of the Niaam, 50 miles N. from ShoU- 
poor, and 102 miles 8. from Jaulnah. Lat 
18” 22', long. 76” W. 

BHOLARRA, or BHOLERA, in tbe 
peninsuU of Kattywar, province of Gozerat, a 
town within the British district of Ahmedabad, 
in the swampy tract extending along the 
western side of the Golf of Cambay. The 
space between the town and the port of 
Dbolera, a distance of about four miles, is 
traversed by a tramway, constructed by a 
company of native specolators. The line was 
opened in May, 1^1, and bids feir to be 
highly profitable to its projectors. Blstance 
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from ilie city of Ahroedabod, S.W., 65 miles. 
Lat. 22* 11', long. 72* il'. 

DHOLATOHAT. — ^A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 27 miles S.E. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 27* 34', long. 85* 41'. 

DHOLKA, in the British distriot Ahmed- 
abad, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
amidst ruined palaces, mosques, mausoleums, 
and fine and spacious tanks, embanked and 
lined with masonry. Though not regularly 
fortified, it is surrounded by a wall of mud four 
miles in circuit. Population 25,000. Distance 
from Abroedabad, S.W., 22 miles ; Baroda, 
N.W., 60 ; Surat, N., 110 ; Bombay, N., 262. 
Lat. 22* 42', long. 72* 25'. 

DHOLNUH, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Futtehgurh to 
Meerut, and 80 miles N.W. of the former 
place. Lat. 27° 50', long, 78* 86'. 

DHOLPOKE. — A small raj or territory on 
the northern bank of the Chumbul river, 
named from its principal place, and bounded 
on the north and north-east by the British 
district of Agra ; on the south-east by the 
Chumbul, dividing it from the territory of 
Gwalior ; and on the west by the territory of 
Kerowly. It lies between lat. 26* 30' — 26* 67', 
long. 77* 32' — 78* 20' ; is about fifty-four miles 
in length from north-east to south-west, twenty- 
three in breadth, and has an area of 1,626 
square miles. The large river Chumbul, 
touching on the territory at its south-west 
angle, forms its south-eastern boundary for 
about sixty miles, and subsequently flowing 
eastward, forms the boundary between the 
British district of Agra and the territory of 
Gwalior. Tlie Bangunga, called in this part 
of its course the Ootungun, after forming the | 
boundary for a few miles, passes to the in- 
terior, through which it flows in a direction 
generally easterly for about fourteen miles, 
and subsequently, for twenty miles, forma the 
boundary between this territory and the dis- 
trict of Agra. In its course along the frontier, 
it on the right or south side, and in lat. 26° 54', 
long. 77° 57', receives the torrent Parbutty, 
flowing in a direction from south-west to nortii- 
east through this territory, which it enters from 
the territory of Kerowly, The surface of the 
country in the eastern part is generally level 
and sandy ; the south-western part is hilly, 
being overspread with low I'anges of sandstone, 
connected with the hills of Gwalior, Notwith- 
standing the poor quality of the soil, it is 
rendered fertile by continual irrigation, and 
in due season is covered with fine crops, in- 
terspersed with groves of mango-trees. 

The principal towns of the territory — Dhol- 
pore, Baree, and Kajahkera — are described 
under their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. If the population be assumed 
at the rate of that of the surrounding British 
districts, it will amount to 550,000. The 
revenue is estimated at 700,000 rupees, or 


70,000Z. ^r annum. The principal ronte 
through the country is from north to south, 
from Agiu to Gwalior, by the town of Dhol- 
pore. The chief, who is styled Kana, and the 
majority of his subjects, are Jauts, who, ac- 
cording to the Brahminical notions respecting 
caste, are a spurious offset of the Rajpoots. 
Probably the first of the Rana's ancestors who 
rose into notice was the chief of Gohud ho, 
about the middle of the eighteenth ceacury, 
acquired territory by the fevour of the Peishwa 
Bajee Bao, but on the defeat of the Mahrattaa 
at Paneeput, rebelled, and about 1761 made 
himself master of Gwalior and the adjacent 
country. The political relations between the 
Kana and the East-India Company commenced 
in 1779, when the respective parties formed a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, in 
which it was stipulated, that when peace should 
be concluded between the Company an<i the 
Mahrattas, the Rana should be included h' it, 
and that his then present possessions, a) >' such 
acquisitions made during the war as it should 
be agreed to leave in his hands, were to be 
guaranteed to him, together with the fort of 
Gwalior, recognised as of old belonging to the 
frmily of the Rana, if at the time of the peace 
he should be in -possession of it. In 1780, that 
fort having been taken by a British detachment 
under Major Popham, was made over to the 
Rana, from whom subsequently it was wrested 
by Scindia, in 1784, the British government 
having abandoned the Rana, on the ground 
that he had been guilty of treachery. In 1804, 
however, that government engaged to establish 
the Rana in his hereditary dominions of Gohud, 
and certain districts enumerated in the treaty 
of that date ; but difficulties arising in the way 
of carrying out this engagement, in consequence 
of the opposition of ^india, the Rana agreed, 
by a new treaty, concluded in December, 1805, 
to relinquish the possessions thus guaranteed, 
receiving in their stead those which he now 
holds, comprising three districts — Dholpoie 
proper, Bairee, and Rajahkeri. Hence the 
chief is sometimes, though rather inaccurately, 
styled the Rana of Dholpore Baree. The 
military force maintained by the Rana, in- 
clusive of the quotas of the jaghiredars, con- 
sists of about 2,000 men. 

DHOLPORE. — ^The principal place of the 
small raj or territory of the same name, a town 
on the route from Agra to Gwalior, 34 miles 
S. of the former, 37 N. of the latter. It is 
situate a mile from the north-west or left bank 
of the Chumbul, here crossed by ferry, but 
fordable at Keytri, four miles higher np the 
stream, though the channel is there three- 
quai-ters of a mile wide. The river during the 
rainy season rushes down with a vast volume 
of water, overflowing the right bank, but 
restrained by the left, which is high and steep, 
so that the fort situate on it has a striking 
appearance. Here are some fine antique 
mosques and mausoleums. One of the mosques 
is stated to have been built by Shah Jahan in 
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1484 ; and Boine other of the buildinge here 
wne of still earlier dote. They are all elabo< 
lately built, and worked out of the fine free- 
stone of the country ; and the trellis- work 
upon some of their stone screens is still as 
beautiful as when first made.’* Dholpore is 
an ancient place, and was founded at a very 
remote period by a prince called Daula, fix>m 
whom ue name has been derived. Such, at 
least, is the traditional report of the natives, 
as recorded by Tieffenthaler. Baber repeatedly 
mentions the place, and states that it sur- 
rendered to him in 1 526. He adds, that, sect ng 
a huge solid mass of red stone there, he ordered 
it to be hewn into a house, if practicable ; but 
finding that it bad not sufficient depth for that 
purpose, he caused the top of the rock to be 
le veiled, and a tank excavated therein. He 
also caused a palace, a mosque, a pleasure- 
groand, and a well to be formed near it. At 
presf at there is encamping-ground here, and 
a lar :e >j»:agalow or lodge for travellers, built 
by a tormer British resident, and purchased by 
the Kana for its present fmrpose. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta, by Etawa, 793 miles. 
Lat. 26" 41', long. 77'' 58'. 

DHOLPURI, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieu t, -gov. of the N.W. 'Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
radabad to Almora, and 16 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 29® 2', long. 78® 56'. 

DHOOLIA. — A considera le town in the 
British district of Candeish, presidency of 
Bombay, situate on the great route from Bom- 
bay to the city of Agra, 181 miles N.E. of 
Bombay. Lat. 20® 54^, long, 74“ 45'. 

DHOOLIAT. — A town in the native state 1 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia, II miles' 
W. from Asseergurh, and 80 miles S. from 
Mhow. Lat. 21® 29', 16ng. 76® 17'. 

DHOOM.— A town in the native state of 
Nepal. 91 miles N.E. from Pilleebheet, and 
104 miles £LE. from Almora. Lat. 29® 3', 
long. 81® 19 . 

DHOOMA, in the British territory of 
Sangor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Nagpoor 
to Jubbiil]x>or, 40 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 
22® 44 ', long. 79® 50'. 

DHOONDA, in Gurwhal, a village on the 
right bank of the Bhageerettee, as the Ganges 
is called in the upper part of its course. Tfiie 
roed to the south is of extreme difficulty and 
danger, along the ffioe of a precipitous moun- 
tain rinng over the river on its right side. 
Dhoonda is in lat. 80® 41', long, 78® 24'. 

DHOONDGTJL. — ^A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 19 miles N. from 
Hyderabad, and 60 miles S.E. from Beder. 
Lat. 17® 88', long. 78® 30'. 

BHOOH. — town in the British district of 
Cuddapah, presideDcy of Madras, 29 miles N. 
of Cuddapah. Lat. 14® 51', long. 78® 43'. j 

DHOOBCATEE, the smallest of the pro- 
'tccted hill states between the Sutlej and the 


Tonse, is bounded on the east by Bussabir, 
and on all other sides by the British distiict of 
Kothkaee. Its area is not more than five 
miles. Its centre is in lat, 31® 8', long. 
77® 40^. The surface has considerable eleva- 
tion, the district containing the peak of Toon- 
groo, which rises to the height of 10,102 feet 
above the sea, and whence streams flowing 
on the west to the Giree, and on the north to 
the Pabur, become feeders to those rivers. 
This state comprises only a single pergunnab, 
with a population of 200 and a revenue of 401. 
It is free from tribute. 

DHOOREE, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Loodiana, and 41 miles 
S. of the latter town. It is situate in a country 
having a slightly-undulated surface, fertile, 
and partially cultivated. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,062 miles. Lat. 30° 22', long. 
75® 57'. 

j DHOOREEAPOOR is the principal place 
I of the j>ergunnah of the same name, in the 
British district of Gomckpore, lieut.-gov. of 
Agra, situate three miles to the west or left of 
the route from Aziingurh to Goruckpore, and 
distant 34 miles N. of the former, 28 S. of the 
latter. It is styled by Buchanan a nmrket- 
town. Distant N. from Ghazeepore 78 miles, 
N.E. from Calcutta 509. liat. 26° 23', long. 
83° 18'. 

DIIOOS, in the British district of Benares, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a U)wn ou 
the route from Benares to Sasseram, 10 miles 
E. of the former. Lat. 25° 16', long. 83“ 14'. 

DHOR, in the Peshawur division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the left bank of 
the river Indus, five miles S. of the town of 



of Bolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, 70 miles S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 28’ 7', 
long. 78° 14'. 

DHORAJEE. — A town in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, 43 miles S.W. 
from Rajkote, and 52 miles E. from Poor- 
bundur. Lat. 21° 45', long. 70" 33". 

DHORT, in the British district of Aziingurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Azimgurh to Go- 
ruckporo cantonment, 31 miles N.E. of the 
former, 34 S.E. of the latter. It is situate on 
the right bank of the Ghogra, here a great 
river, confined to one channel crossed by a 
ferry. Lat. 26° 14', long. 83” 33'. 

DHOULAGIRl, in Nepal, one of the 
highest peaks of the great Snowy range of the 
Himalayas, being 27,600 feet above the level 
of the sea. Lat. 29” 11', long. 82° 59'. 

DHOULI, a principal head- water or tri- 
butary of tbe great river Ghoghra, has its 
rerootestr source at tbe southern base of the 
Neo Dhoora Ghat, or pass leading from the 
Bhotia maball, or subdivision of Dharma, to 
Hinndes or South-western Tibet, and at an 
elevation above the sea of probably about 
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16,000 feet, and in lat. 30® 28', long. 80® 83'. 
Its source is to the north of the main range of 
the Himalaya, through which it holds its way 
by the valley of the Dharrna mahall or sub- 
division, and flows at the western base of the 
great mountain Lebong. About thirty-five 
miles from its source, and in lat. 30® 6', long. 
80“ 40', it touches on the mahall of Choundans, 
the western frontier of which it forms for fifteen 
miles, and falls into the Kalee on the right 
side, in lat. 29® 57', long. 80® 38'. Its stream 
is in general a succession of violent rapids in a 
rocky channel, amidst awful precipices and 
ravines. Webb describes it, at twenty-five 
miles from its source, as ''violent, turbid, in j 
continued rapids from six to twenty-five feet ; 
bed rocky, average breadth from sixteen to 
twenty yards and adds, that after rain “the 
water is so foul and turbid as to be unfit for 
drinking.” The road to Hiundes by the Neo 
Phoora Pa.s8 proceeds up the course of the 
river, passing by means of spar bridges from 
side to side, according to the exigencies of the 
path, which sometimes winds along the faces 
of the nearly perpendicular ])recipice8 ; yet, 
during the season when the passes are open, 
this difficult track is crowded by innumerable 
laden goats and slieep, bearing grain and other 
merchandise from the lower districts to 
Hiundes. 

PHOUR BOONGA, in the British district 
of Gurhwal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right br^nk of the river Sanee, 
20 miles S. of Sireenuggur. Lat. 29“ 57', 
long. 78® 52'. 

PHOUKERA. — A town in the territory of 
Dude, 80 miles N. from Lucknow, and 73 miles 
E. from Shahjehanpodr. Lat. 28®, long. 81® 9'. 

DHOWLUTNUGUR, in the Jetch Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
route from Wazeerabad to Bhimbur, 20 miles 
N, of the former. Lat. 32® 47', long. 74“ 9'. 

PHIJBBGOEE, in Guzerat, or the territory 
of the Guicowar, an ancient decayed town. 
It has a nearly quadrangular ground-plan, and 
is inclosed with a rampart two nnles in circuit, 
made of large hewn stones, and having on the 
interior side a beautiful and useful colonnade 
of the s.arae material. Within this inclosure 
is a large tank of strong masonry, access to 
the water of which is by means of a grand 
flight of stairs extending (^uite rouT\d it, and 
on the well-constructed stone embankment are 
numerous Ifrahminical temples. The total 
circuit of the tank is considerable, it being | 
supplied with water not only from the pe:iod-| 
ical rains, but also by means of an aqueduct 
of stone, conveying it from the country out 
side. Viewed from the country, Phubbooee 
has a noble aspect, its ramparts being sur- 
mounted by fifty-two towers, besides one at 
each angle, of 8U]>erior dimensions to the rest. 
In each fiice of the quiidrangnlar rampart is a 
double gate, with a spacious area between, 
surrounded by a corridor and guard- rooms. 


[The portal on the eastern side is called the 
“ Gate of Diamonds,” and with the temple ad> 
joining, forms a very noble and elegant speci- 
men of Hindoo architecture. It extends 820 
feet in length, with proportionate height, and 
the upper part of the building is supported by 
rows of figures of elephants sculptured in 
stone, and represented as richly caparisoned. 
All parts of these superb buildings are embel- 
lished with a profusion of scmlptures, repre- 
senting warriors in combat on horses, on foot, 
or on elephants, in a very superior style of 
execution ; and there are besides, sculptures 
innumerable of lions, camels, birds, snakes, 
and various other animals. A considerable 
part of the rani parts and other buildings have 
been destroyed by the hand of time and by 
invading Mussulmans. According to native 
tradition, these magnificent structures, in- 
cluding the fortifications, tank, and temples, 
co.st upwards of ten millions sterling. The 
vast quantity of massive hewn stone used in 
them, is calculated to excite the greater sur- 
prise, as not the smallest pebble is to be met 
with in this part of Guzerat. The place 
swarms with monkeys, which are supported, 
encouraged, and protected by the inhabitants, 
though very mischievous and troublesome. 
Distance from Baroda, S.E., 15 miles ; Surat, 
N.E., 78 ; Bombay, N., 225 ; Ahmedabad, 
S.E., 80. Lat. 22® 8', long. 73® 25'. 

DHUJ PEAK, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.*gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
summit of the Sub- Himalaya, or mountain- 
system south of the great range, east of Fort 
Almorah 40 miles, and equidistant from the 
rivers Ramganga (Eastern) and Kalee (East- 
ern). Elevation above the sea 8,248 feet. 
Lat. 29® 38', long. 80® 20'. 

DHUKOWLEA, in the British district of 
Puttehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Banda to the town 
of Futtehpoor, aqd four miles S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 25® 54', long. 80® 50'. 

DHUMDA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpcor, 135 miles E. from Nagpoor, 
and 30 miles N.W. from Ryepoor. Lat. 
21® 23', long. 81® 14'. 

DHUMRAH, or DOMRAH RIVER, in 
Cuttack, the name of the principal outlet of 
the Byeturnee ; its mouth is in lat. 20® 59', 
long. 87* 2'. 

DHUMRAH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 71 
' miles N.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 20® 60 , long. 
86® 59'. 

DHUMTERRY. — A town in the British 
province of Nagpoor, distant E. from Nagpoor 
150 miles. Lat. 20® 89', long. 81® 26'. 

DHUMTHAN in Sirhind, a lialting-place 
in the British district of Kythul, on the route 
from Hansee to Loodiana, and 43 miles N. of 
the former town. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 1,019 miles. La*. 29® 42', long. 76“ 6'. 

DHUMTOUll, or DUMTAUR, in the 
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British province of the Punjab, a valley ex- 
tending nearly in a direction from east to west, 
in lat. 84'’-~84‘‘ 10^, and long. 72** 55'— 73“ 16'. 
It is described by Baron Hiigel, who explored 
it, as giving the imprebsion of having been 
once the bed of a vast torrent. It is still fur- 
rowed by numerous watercourses, discharging 
themselves into the river Dor, which flows 
with a scanty stream in a stony channel half a 
mile wide. Here the traveller, descending 
from the elevated country lying to the north, 
finds the vegetation assuming the character of 
that which prevails in Hindostan. The sugar- 
cane especially is grown in such abundance, 
that it mrms a principal article of fodder for 
cattle. The mountains which inclose the valley 
on the north-west are clothed with dense and 
luxuriant forests of oak, pine, walnut, wild 
olive, and plane trees. The valley is populous, 
and abounds in villages, each defended by a 
small fort. Dhumtoor, which gives name to 
the *^11^ And district, is a small and poor 
place. Ine inhabitants are Eusu&ai Afghans. 

DHUMTOUR, in the Punjab, a small town, 
16 miles E. of the Indus, lying on the route 
into Cashmere, by the Dub Pass. It is situate 
in a beautiful, well-watered, and productive 
valley, crowded with small forts, erected and 
maintained on account of the dangerous prox- 
imity of the Eusufwiis. Lat. 34® 7', long. 
73'* 7'. 

DHUNATREE. — A town in the province 
of Guzerat, or dominions of the Guicowar, 
26 miles N. from Deesa, and 140 miles S.W. 
from Oodeypoor. Lat. 24® 37', long. 72®. 

DHUNCHI. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 42 miles N. from Khatmaudoo. 
Lat. 28® 19', long. 85® 14'. 

DHUNELA, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia, a small town on the 
route from Agra to the fort of Gwalior, 60 
miles S. of former, 11 N.W. of latter. It has 
a bazar, and supplies may be obtained. Here, 
on the 24th December, 1843, was the encamp- 
ment of the Mahratta army, consisting of 
twenty-two regiments, with a large and well- 
appointed park of artillery, advancing to give 
battle to the British, posted at the neighbour- 
ing village of Hingona, under Sir Hugh Gough, 
commander-in-chief. Lat. 26® 24', long. 78® 8'. 

DHUNGAWAN, in the British district 
of Sohagpoor, territory of Saugor and Ner- 
budda, Tieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town 84 miles S.£. of Sohagpoor, 119 miles 
E, of Jubbulpoor. Lat. 23® 2', long. 81® 62'. 

DHUNGOEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sarun, lieut.'gov. of Bengal, 39 miles 
N. of Chupra. Lat. 26® 17', long. 84® 40'. 

DHUNGSURRA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, a village on the route from Jeseul- 
meer, vid Nagor, to Nusseerabad, and 102 
miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27® 8', long. 
78® 36'. 

DHXJNGURHEE. — A town in the terri- 


tory of Oude, 130 miles N. from Lucknow, 
and 63 miles E. from Pilleebhdet. Lat. 
28® 41', long. 80® 47'. 

DHXJNOWDA, in Sirhind, a small town 
with a bazar, on the direct route from Hanseo 
to Loodiana, and 30 miles N. of the former 
place. Provisions may be had in abundance, 
and water from wells. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,006 miles. Lat. 29® 81', long. 
76® 4'. 

DHUNSEEREE, a considerable feeder of 
the Brahmapootra river, rises in lat. 25® 20', 
long. 93® 33', on the southern frontier of 
Tooleram Senaputtee’s country, and, flowing 
in a northerly direction through that country 
for twenty-one miles, then forming its boundary 
for forty-six miles on the side of - the Nagor 
territory, subsequently separating the latter for 
the distance of thirty miles from the British 
territory of Nowgong, it traverses Assam for 
thirty miles, and falls into the Brahmapootra 
on the left side, in lat. 26° 41', long. 93° 44'. 

I DHUNTALAO, in the territory of Gwalior, 

* or possessions of Scindia, a village on the route 
from Hoshungabad to Neemuch, 93 miles W. 
of former, 181 S. E. of latter. It is situate at 
the north-west extremity, or on the crest of a 
pass leading from the valley of the Nerbudda 
to the table-land of Malwa. Lat. 22° 44', 
long. 76° 32'. 

DHUNWA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeesulmeer, five miles S. from Jessulmeer, 
and 62 miles W. firom Pokurn. Lat. 26® 50', 
long. 71®. 

DHUR, in the mahall or subdivision of 
Dharnia, British district of Kumaon, a village 
a mile from the right bank of the river Doulee. 
East of the village, a hot spring throws up a 
dense and powerful stream. The banks of its 
small channel are tinged of an ochreous hue, 
partly occasioned by its heat, and partly, 
perhaps, from a chalybeate quality. Eleva- 
tion above the sea probably about 8,000 feet. 
Lat. 30® 6', long. 80“ 37'. 

i DHXJRAMPORE. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 70 miles S.E. from Khatraan- 
doo, and 50 miles N. from Durbunga. Lat. 
26® 52', long. 85® 55'. 

DHURAVEE.— An island situate to the 
north-west of Salsette, off the coast of Bom- 
bay : it is about seven miles long by two 
broad, and its centre is in lat. 19® 14', long. 
72® 53'. 

DHURKOT. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 162 miles N.W. from Kbatmandoo, 
anvl 122 miles N.W. from Goruckpoor. Lat. 
28® 22', long. 82® 48'. 

DHUROWLEE, or DEROWLI, in the 
British district of Furruckabad, licut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from the cantonment of A%gurh to that of 
FuttehgTirh, and 39 miles W. of the latter 
Lat. 27® 30', long. 79® 7'. 
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DHDRPHtJREEPUTrEE.--A town m 
the British district of Tirhoot, lieiit.-gov. of 
Bengad, 27 miles W. of Moniffisrpoor. Lat. 
26* r. long. 85* 2'. 

DH U KRUMPOOB, a petty Rajpoot state 
under the political superiotendenoe of the! 
government of Bombay, is bounded on the! 
north by the petty raj of Bansda ; on the east 
by the Danng ; on the south by the district of 
the rajah of Penth ; and on the west by the 
British district of Surat. The country (which 
includes an area of about 225 miles), oyerrun 
with dense forest, admits of little cultivation. 
The revenue is estimated at 91,000 rupees, or 
9,100/. The rana maintains a small militaiy 
establishm^t, and the popularion of his terri- 
tory is returned at 16,650 inhabitants. In 
1831 the nyah's pecnniaiy embarrassments led 
him to mortgage to his creditors the revenues 
of a portion of his villages, he agreeing to 
abstain from all interference in the revenue or 
police management of these mortgaged villages 
until his creditors' claims should be liquidate ; 
but, at a later date, it being found that puldic 
inconvenience was occasioned from tiie suspen- 
sion of the rajah's exercise of the powers of 
police, he was authorized by the Bombay 
government to resume them, but subject to 
the general control of the British agent. The 
n^ah of Dhumimpore was formerly tributary 
to the Peishwa, but, by the treaty of Bassein, 
concluded in 1802, the tribute was transferred 
to the British, and rated in the schedule of the 
treaty at 9,000 rupees per annum. The town 
of Dhurrumpore is in lat. 20* 81', long. 
73* IS'. 

DH U RUMPOOREE. — A town in the 
native state of Dhar, in Malwa, 29 miles S. 
from Dhar, and 35 miles S.W, from Mhow, 
Lat. 22* 10', long. 75* 26'. 

DHURUMPOOREE.— A town in the Bri- 
tish territoiy of Sattara, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 49 lailes N.E. of Sattara. liat. 17* 57', 
long. 74° 44'. 

DHlTRUMSAIi.-— A town in the native 
state of Cashmere, or territoiy of Gholab 
Singh, 89 mUes N.E. from Jhelum, and 78 
miles S.W. from Siiinagnr. Lat. 83* 15', long. 
74* 10'. 

DHURTTMSALLA. — A village in the 
native state of Cutoh, presidency of Bombay, 
eight miles S. of Bbooj. Lai. 23* 9', long. 
69* 41'. 

DHCTTARA, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshnhur, lieuV gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Khasgaoj to 
Meerut, and 45 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 
28* 23', long. 77* 68'. 

DHYWELL. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Gandeish, presidency of Bombay, 41 
miles W. of DhooUa. Lat. 21* 2', long. 74* 7'. 

DIAMOND ISLAND, or LYCHUNE 
ISLAND, situate at the mouth of the Negitus 
river : it is low, covered with trees, about a 
mile and a half in extent, and sorrounded with 


reefs. It is considered unhealthy and dangerous 
to remain on it during the night. H.M.’s ship 
Sibylie lost several of her men by fever from 
this cause. Distant 70 miles S.W. of Bassein. 
Lat. 15* 52', long. 94* 19'. 

DIAMOND HARBOUR.— Thewell known 
port 80 called is situate in the river Hooghly, 
29 miles below Calcutta. The adjacent terri- 
toiy, though iuteresting from being the first 
possession of the East-Icdia Company in Ben- 
gal, is singularly unhealthy, the whole country 
round being swampy. 'There is no town, 
unless a few native huts are worthy the appel- 
lation ; but ships are usually lying in the har- 
bour, for the reception or discharge of cargo. 
'The road from Calcutta is excellent. Commu- 
nication between this place and the capital is 
also maintaiDed by means of the electric tele- 
graph. Lat. 22* 12', long. 88* 10'. 

DIA SIAWALA. — See Deeha. 

DIBJNG. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmeer, or territory of Gholab Singh, 109 
miles E. from Sirinagur, and 67 miles N.E. 
from Kishtewar. Lat. 83* 50', long. 76* 50'. 

DIBONG RIVER rises in lat. 28*^ 23', long. 
96* 46', and, flowing for ninety miles west 
through 'Thibet, and fifty miles south-west 
through Sudiya, in Assam, falls into the Brah- 
mapootra river in lat. 27* 50', long. 95* 28'. — 
See Bbahkapootba. 

DICHOO. — See Daichoo. 

DIG, in the British district of Cawnpore, 
Meut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Cawnpore to 
that of CaJpee, and 15 miles N.E. of the latter. 
Water is pbundant here, but supplies must be 
collected from the surrounding country. Lat. 
26* 17', long. 79* 57'. 

DIG, or DIGA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the left bank of the Ganges, 752 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by the river route, 66 
S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the same. 
Lat. 26* 15', long. 82* 18'. 

DIGAR. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmeer, or territory of Gholab Singh, 20 
miles N.E. from the town of Le, and 134 miles 
N.E. firom Kishtewar. Lat. 34* 16', long. 
77* 65'. 

DIGAROO. — A river in TJpp^ Assam, rises 
in Thibet, in lat. 28* 10', long. 96® 13', and 
jiiter a course of ten miles through Thibet and 
uft€»en through the Sudiya district of Assam, 
fails into the Brahmapootra, in lat. 27* 50', 
long. 96* 2'. 

DIGGEE, or DHIGGI, in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypore, a town on the route from Nussera- 
bad to Gwalior, 48 miles E. of former, 193 
W. of latter. It is of considei-able size, and 
supplies and water are abundant. Lat. 26* 24', 
long. 75* 86'. 

DIGNUGGUR, in British district of Burd- 
wan, lieut. -gov. Of Bengal, a town four or five 
miles on the right of the railway now under 
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construction from the town of Burdwan to 
Kaneegunge, 18 miles N.W. of former, 88 
S.E. of latter. Jacquemont describee it as 
having many hundred houses, a considerable 
number of native gentry, some in the employ- 
ment of government, others speculating in 
sugar, which is abundantly produced in the 
surrounding country. Distance N.W. from 
Calcutta by Burdwan 70 miles. Lat. 28® 22', 
long. 87® 45'. 

DIHATRx4., in the Rajpoot state of Bika- 
neer, a considerable village on the route from 
the town of Bikaneer to that of Jeesulmeer, 
and 40 miles S. W. of the former. The vicinity I 
contains a few fields producing wheat. Diba- 
tra is in lat. 27° 43', long. 72® 51'. 

DIHONG. — A river rising on the northern 
face of the Himalayas, in lat. 30® 25', long. 
82® 5', and, pursuing an easterly course through 
Thibet for upwards of 1,000 miles, during the 
greater part of which it bears the name of the 
Sanpoo, it suddenly sweeps round to the south 
and enters Assam, where, under the name of 
the Dibong, it falls into the Brahmapootra. 

DILLY (MOUNT).— A remarkable head- 
land in the British district of Malabar. In 
clear weather it may be discerned from sea at 
a distance of from twenty-four to twenty-seven 
miles, and as the contiguous land is low, the 
headland, which is bluff, and has a small 
ancient fort on the summit, appears at a dis- 
tance like an island. The shore here is bold 
and safe to approach, there being seven and 
eight fathoms at one and two miles’ distance, 
twenty and twenty-two fathoms at two or 
two and a half leagues’ distance, and at fifteen 
leagues’ distance abreast the mount you lose 
soundings. This is the narrowest part of 
the channel between the main and I^ocadiva 
Islands, the distance being twenty-seven leagues 
between Elicalpeui Bank and M<»unt Dilly. 
Abreast of this headland there is frequently a 
drain of current to the southward, with a short 
coiifused swell, the effect of brisk north -westers, 
which greatly prevail here.” Elevation above 
the sea 804 feet. Some years ago a project 
was set on fo<^t for the construction of a har- 
bour off this promontory, but in consequence 
of the enormous expense required for its for- 
mation, the scheme vras abandoned. Lat. 
12® 2', long. 75® 16'. 

DILODE. — A 1 >wn of Malwa, in the native 
state of Bhopal, 17 miles N. from Bhopal, and 
30 njiles VV. from Bhilsa. Lat. 23° 30', long. 
77° 22'. 

DILSHAPOOR.— See Dulsaepoob. 

DINAGEPORE, under the lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, a Biitish district named from its prin- 
cipal place. It is bounded on the north-east 
by the native state of Bhoian ; on the east by 
that of Coosh Behar and tbe British district of 
Rungpore ; on tbe south by those of Bogtah, 
Rajeshaye, and Malda ; on the west by Purnea ; 
and on the north by the British territoiy of 
Darjeeling. It lies between lat. 24® 63' — 


26® 88', long. 88® 2'— 89® 16' ; is 130 miles in 
length from north to south, and 76 in breadth. 
The area is 8,820 square miles. It Is a very 
flat country, the only eminences being mere 
undulations, not rising more than 100 feet 
above the ordinary level of the surfrce. There 

is, however, a general, though very gradual, 
slope of the country ^m north to south, as 
indicated W the flow of the rivers in that 
direction. The principal of these is the Teesta, 
which, flowing sontherly from the mountains of 
Sikkim, touches on the district in lat. 24® 58', 
and flowing south-east for thirty- five miles, 
divaricates into two streams, one, called the 
Attree, flowing south, the other flowing south- 
east into Coosh Behar, and retaining the name 
of Teesta. 'The Attree oommnnicates with 
other streams having courses in some measure 
parallel to its own, and sends from its right 
side a large offset, called the Pemabada^ whiidi, 
flowing son tb westerly by the city of Dinage- 
pore, passes the southern boundary of the dis- 
trict into the British district of Malda, and 
falls into the Mahanunda. Tbe Jamuna, or 
Jabnoa, a considerable stream, bolds a course 
nearly parallel to the Attree, but on an 
average about fifteen miles to tbe east of it. 
With a parallel course, but still frrther to the 
eastward flows tbe river Curateea, an offiiet 
from the Attree. Tbe Tangoo, riring in the 
oortbem quarter of the district, and having a 
course parallel in some measnre to the Attree, 
and on an average about twenty miles west of 

it, flows through this district for about 140 
miles, crossing tbe southern frontier into the 
British district Malda. Tlie Coolick, a con- 
siderable watercaurse, unites the Taagon with 
an important stream termed the Nagor. Nu- 
merous smaller streams traverse the countiy, 
communicating with the greater and with 
each other ; the whole tract, in consequence of 
the propinquity of the Himalaya and the power- 
ful influence of the monsoons, having such 
redundancy of moisture, that the surface is 
little but a reticulation of watercourses. Rice 
is the principal grain of the district. Wheat 
and barley are raiseil, but in no great quanti- 
ties ; meraya(Cyno8uru8 coracanus) and various 
kinds of millet are also articles of cnltivation. 
Peas, and various other kinds of pulse, as 
well as oil-seeds, are extensively rais^. Tbe 
insipid fore of the bulk of the people peculiarly 
requiring seasoning, many pr^ncts are grown 
for this purpose : ginger, turmeric, capsicum, 
coriander, anise, and pepper. Of esculent 
vegetables, tliere are the potato, sweet potato, 
begun or egg-plant, esculent arum radish, plan- 
tain (Musa paiadisiaca), various cncurbitM^us 
plants, and many others unknown in Europe ; 
most of the vegetables of that quarter of the 
world, however, thriving here during the cool 
season. A small quantity of cotton is culti- 
vated : it is generally of poor qualify, and is 
retained for home use. There is, howevor, a 
kind denominated son, of superior quality, pro- 
duced in the eastern part, having a stnmg 
BUqi>le, well suited for sailcloth ai^ oordago. 
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The sagar-CMie fionruh^M, haring a atom of bodiee of their husbands, even when that hor^ 
oonaidcaable thickness, and twelve or fourteen rible practice was permitted by law, and not 
feet high. The canes are planted in the more than one or two instances occurred 
beginning of q>ring, and gathered towards the annually. Only a few Brahmins of superior 
close of the succeeding winter. The juice is rank are versed in Banscrit. Much more ex- 
prepaxed merely by boiling down, either into a tensive is the knowledge of the Prakrit, a 
thi<^ iymp or a hard dry cake, and in theae dialect corrupted from the Sanscrit, which has 
states sent to market, llie tobacco grown is supplied most of the words, the syntax and 
not sufficient for the consumption of the diS' inflexions having sprung from the ordinary 
trict. Betel (Piper betle) and hemp (Cannabis tongue of the district. The common people are 
aativa), yielding an intoxicating extract, are acquainted only with Bengalee. Tlie number 
grown to conrimnable extent. The cultivation of towns is very small in proportion to the 
of indigo has been tried, but does not appear extent and population of the district, the great 
to prosper. Bilk is produced in considerable minority of the people residing iu dispersed 
quantity, the worms being fed on the foliage hamlets. The chief towns — Binagepore the 
either of the mulberry or the castor-oil plant capital, Hemtabad, Raegang, Damdahah, and 
(Biciuus communi^. Ghonaghat — are noticed under their respective 

The majority of the people are wretchedly names in the alphabetical arrangement. There 
lodged in huts, the sides of which are of strong are few routes through this district. They are 
coarse matting, the roofs of thatch, the frame- — 1. Prom west to east, from 1 urneah, through 
work of strong bamboos. Persons in earner the town of Dinagepore, to Rungpore ; 2. from 
rircumstances have dwellings of mad, and south to north, from Berhampore, through the 
latterly a few of the more wealthy have built town of Dinagepore, to Darjeeling ; 3. from 
houses of brick, in imitation of those of the south-west to north-east, from Maldah to the 
Europeans. Mosques are numerous in th^ town of Dinagepore. 

district. They are generally small, and of Legends respecting the primeval state of the 
simple construGtion ; the form, a cube, covered tract comprised in this district abound in the 
with a dome, or a parallelopif^ covered with works relating to the early mythology of India ; 
several. The most nomerons Hindoo places of but the commencement of authentic history 
worship are denominated sthans, and are merely may be placed at the begihning of the tbir- 
heaps or square terraces of earth placed under teenth century, when Baja Lokhymon or 
trees, having a stone or a rude image of clay Lakshmanyah was expelled from his dominions 
painted as an object of worship. A step in by Muhammad Bakhtyar, one of the generals 
aulvance of this is the mondop, having walls of Kutb-uddiu, emperor of Delhi. When 
paioted with rude, brigbtful imagery, on sub- Fakhruddln, in 1338, proclaimed himself in- 
jects drawn from the Hindoo mythology. Such def^endent sovereign of Bengal, he appears to 
a building, surmounted by a pyramid or a dome, have made himself master of Dinagepore at the 
is a still higher effort of devotional zeal, and is uaine time, though its obedience was probably 
reserved for the more revered objects of wor- precarious. Eventually it was, in 1538, re- 
ship. The most complex and expensive is duced, with the remainder of Bengal, by Shir 
called a novorotno, or ** building of nine oma- Shah, the renowned Afghan, who soon after 
ments," having a roof of two stages, with an established himself in the sovereignty of Delhi, 
octagonal ground-plan, a central pyramid, and from which he had expelled Huinayon. After 
eight others, one at each external angle. Such the death of Shir Shah, it was subdued in 1584 
buildings are costly, as they are cased with by Akbar, the son of Hiiroayon, and apj>ear8 to 
expensive tiles elal^rately carved. That at have remained a district of the empire of Delhi 
Go^xilganJ is said to have cost 20,000/. Tlie until the time nearly of its disssolution. In 
population is given in tlie article Bengal. The 1765 it was conveyed to the Eaat-India Com- 
Mussulmans have been estimated to exceed tlie pany by the grant of Shah Alum. 

Hindoos. Among both, marriages take place 

excessively ejirly, the conjugal union being DINAGEPORE. — The pi'inoipal place of 

ordinarily completed before the female has the British district of the same name, a town 
reached the close of her thirteenth year, or the on the route from Purneah to Rungpore, 85 
male tliat of bis sixteenth. The effects of miles E. of the former, and 43 W. ol the latter, 
these premature nrnrriages are said to be mani- It is situate on the river Purnabada. Through 
fesfced in the physical and intellectual deteri- the exertions of the British authorities, it is 
oration of the |K)pulatiou, and the small in- now clean and well watche<l, which is under- 
crease of their imml>er 3 . The inhabitants of st*xKi to present a favourable contrast to its 
Dinagepfjre are re*'resented by Buchanan as a former stfite. There is no public building 
puny, weak race, and frr from having numerou.s deserving any consideration, the spacious resi- 
feinilies. They are, moreover, said to be dence of the raiah having for many years been 
generally short lived, being cut off in great in a state ot ruin, ainl the <Utch and rampart 
numbers by fevers and dysentery. The pre- with which it was inclosed being nearly ob- 
vmlence of these affections d<Tkes not appear to literated. There are no Brahmi ideal temples 
arise from want of food. Polygamy is very worth notice, and but one mosque, even that 
previilent, especially among the Biahminists. being small, and of no archiieotural preten- 
\Vidows rarely burned themselves with thejeions. The public offices of the civil establish- 
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meiit are but ill built, and totally devoid 
of ele^i^ce. I he population has been estimated 
at from 25,000 to 30,000 persons. Dinagepore 
is distant N. from l^rhskinpore 142 miles, K. 
from Calcutta 261. Lat. 25^ 84', long. 88** 38'. 

DINAPOOB, in the Briti^ district of Patna, 
lieut.>goy. of Bengal, a town on the right or 
south bank of the Ganges. It is an important 
military station, and remarkable for ^e fine 
barracks built by government for the accom- 
modation of the troops. The barracks for the | 
accommodation of the European soldiers are 
comprised within a magnificent and elegant 
structure, and those of the officers, though 
rather inferior, are yet very fine buildings, and 
of great extent. Many of the officers have 
built commodious lodges in the vicinity, and 
the grounds about them are neatly and taste- 
fully laid out. There are also extensive and 
very handsome barracks for the native troops. 
The church is capacious and handsome, and 
the various houses scattered in market-places 
within the boundaries of the cantonment, and 
subject to military authority, were stat^ in 
1807 to amount to 3,226 ; so that if five per- 
sona be allowed to each, tjbie population should 
be estimated at 16,130, exclusive of mibtiuy. 
The markets are well supplied, especially with 
articles suited to European taste. Distant E. 
from Benares, by Ghazeepore, 145 miles, W. 
from Patna 10, N.W. from Calcutta 411. Lat. 
25“ 37', long, 85“ 7'. 

DINAREH. — A town in the British district 
of Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengid, 70 miles 
S.W. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25“ l‘/,loog. 84“ O'. 

DINDABY. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpore, 175 miles N.E, from Nag- 
pore, and 80 miles N. from Ryepoor. Lat. 
22“ 20', long. 81“ 33'. 

DINDEE RI 7EJR rises in lat. 17“ 2', long. 
78“, and flowing in a south-easterly direction 
for 110 miles through Hyderabad, or the 
Nizam’s territories, falls into the Kistna in 
lat. 16“ 22', long. 79“ 16'. 

DINDIGXJL, in the British district of Ma- 
dur^ presidency of Madras, a town with a fort, 
situate at the north-eastern extremity of the val- 
ley of the same name. 1 1 is built on a gentle de- 1 
clivity, and is in length from north to south 987 
yards, and in breadth from east to west 927- The 
streets are wide, the houses well built, and the 
bazars plentifully supplied with all the neces- 
saries of life. The number of houses a few 
years ago was stated to be 1,833, and that of 
the inhabitants (exclusive of the troops) 8,560. 
The military lines, situate at the north-west 
comer of the town, are well drained, and always 
dr''’ and clean. The Court of Justice and cjoI- 
lector’s lodge are about a quarter of a mile 
from the town ; and between them and the 
town are the lodges of the Oificers, surrounded 
by groves and gardens, inclosed with hedges of 
euphorbium and aloes. The water is in general 
good, but the population give a preference, for 
drinking, to that obtained from the Brahmin’s 


Baoli, a large fmblie wtSl at the north of the 
town. Excellent water is also found in a 
reservoir rituate at the bottom of the rook, and 
! replenished by the rains. Hie fort is rituate 
on a wedge-shaped mass of gnriss 400 foot in 
length and 300 in breadth, perfbetly bare of 
I vegetation, with the exception of a fewpatohes 
I of scanty soil about the sammit^ in whum some 
stimted trees and sbmbs grow. The ascent is 
on the eastern side by a flight of stone steps, 
the other sides being nearly perpendicular. 
Near the summit there is a w^ of great depth, 
erroneonriy supposed by the natives to be 
unfothomahle. water from it is exceUent. 

; Dindigul is the principal place of a subdivision 
of the same name, forming part of the British 
district of Madura. Elevation of the town 
above ibe sea 700 feet, of the ro<A 080. Dis- 
tance from Madura, N., 82 miles; Tanjore, 
S.W., 88 ; Trichinopoly, S.W., 60 ; Cochin, E., 
126 ; Madras, aW., 247. Lat. 10“ 22', long. 
78“ S'. 

DINDOOREE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, president^ of Bcnabay, 
96 miles N.W. of Ahm^nuggor. lAi, 20“ 1', 
long. 73“ 50'. 

DINGAR, in the native state of Gurwbal, a 
village in the valley of the Budiar, and on the 
left bank of the torrent of that name. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 7,110 feet. Lat. 80“ 56', 
long. 78“ 17'. 

DIN6ABA.--See Dkioabxk. 

DINGARH KINER, in Sirmoor, a large 
village rituate on a very picturesque rite in the 
gorge through which the route passes north- 
wai^s from Nshun to Rajgnrh. It has very 
splendid viewsj, — on the north, of the Chor 
mountain ; on the sooth, of the valley of the 
Julal river. Fraser, who thought it the largest 
place in Sirmoor except Nahun, the capital, 

I describes it as cooristing of well-built fiat- 
I roofed houses, arranged in rows ou the ledges 
I of the solid limestone mock forming the moun- 
tain. The country, though very rocky, has 
scHne fertile spots, which produce luxuriant 
crops, especially of wheat. Lat. 30“ 44', long. 
77“ 21'. 

DINGATHDR, in the British district of 
Kumaon, iieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route up the course of the Ram- 
gunga river (Eastern) from I’etorabgurh to the 
XJnta Dhura Pass, 16 mile.^ north of Petonih- 
gurh, one and a half east of the left bank of 
the Ramgunga. It was an important position 
in the survey of Kumaon by Webb, who re- 
mained there fifteen days engaged in trigo- 
nometrical and meteorological observations. 
Elevation above the sea 4,443 feet. LaL 
29“ 49', long. 80“ 12'. 

DINGEE, in Sinde, a fort between Kheyer- 
f>oor and Hyderabad, and 50 miles S. of the 
former town. It is surrounded by walls fifteen 
feet high, and has an abuud;vnt supply of water 
from wells. Here, in the beginning of 1843, 
the ameers of Binde collecttni an army, prepa- 
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ratory to eir final struggle with the British. 
Lat. 26° 62^, long. 68“ 40 . 

DINGUR KINGUR.— See Dinoarh. 

DING YE, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, 
on the route from Nusseerabad to Deesa, and 
123 miles S.W. of the former. The surround- 
ing country is in general level and bare, but 
occasionally with a few small hills. The road 
in this part of the route is firm and good. 
Lat. 26“ 37', long. 73“ 27'. 

DIPAL, or DUTI. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 61 miles S.W. from Jemlah, 
and 70 miles N.E. fiom Pilleebheet. Lat. 29“ 5', 
long. 810“ 64'. 

DIPALPOOR. — A town in the Punjab, 
situate in the Doab between the Ghara and the 
Ravee, 21 miles from the right bank o^ the 
former, 26 from the left of the latter. In the 
time of the emperor Acbar, it was the chief 
town of a district which yielded an income of 
3,233,363 rupees. Lat. 30“ 37', long. 73“ 38'. 

DIllAWUL, or DILAWUR (the I and r 
being interchangeable). — A fortress of Bhawl- 
poor, situate in the desert, forty miles from the 
left bank of the Punjnud. It is strongly for- 
tified, according to the notii)ns of native powers, 
and with reference to their practical skill in 
the arts of defence ; but its safety principally 
lies in the difficulty of access to it, the road 
lying through a parched desert totally devoid 
of water ; so that a besieging army must draw 
its supply from a distance of fifteen miles. At 
the time of Atkinson’s visit, it contained the ! 
treasure of the late nawaub Bhawl Khan, 
vaguely estimated at 700,OOOZ. Here also was 
his zenana, and thither he retired for relaxa- 
tion from the fatigues of business, or for security 
when threatened with invasion. There is here 
a manufactory of gunpowder for artillery, but 
the produce is of very indifferent quality. Lat. 
28° 44', long. 71“ IT, 

DIREEAPOOR, in the British district of 
Allygurb, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town with a bazar, on the route from the 
cantonment of Allygurb to that of Etawab, 
and 19 miles S. of the former. Lat. 27“ 39', 
long. 78“ 12'. 

DISANG. — A river rising in lat. 26“ 47', 
long. 95“ 25', in the country inhabited by the 
Naga tribes, through which it flows north for 
thirty miles to the village of Boorhath, where 
it turns easterly, and flowing for sixty miles 
through the British district of Seebpoor, in the 
territory of Assam, it falls into the Brahma- 
pootra in lat. 27® 4', long. 94“ 30'. 

DIU. — A seaport town on the south coast of 
the peninsula of Kattywar, province of Goze- 
rat, belonging to the Portuguese, who obtained 
possession of the place in 1515. It is situate 
at the eastern extremity of an island extending 
in a direction from east to west about seven 
miles, and having a breadth varying from a 
mile and a half to two miles. ** Off the point 
on which the town stands, and which projects 
to the eastward, there is a rocky lodge, extend- 


ing upwards of a quarter of a mile farther in 
the same direction, and protecting to the south- 
ward the bay formed by the main coast oppo- 
site. The bay or harbour is further protected 
by two small banks, one a quarter and the 
other three-quarters of a. mile to the eastward 
of the rocky ledge.” The general depth of 
the anchorage is three and four fathoms, and 
formerly on the east side there was sufficient 
for a 74-guQ ship ; but the depth of water is 
considered to have decreased latterly. The 
channel between the island of Diu and the; 
mainland is navigable only for fisiiing-boats 
and other small craft, the western entrance, 
which is defended by a fort, having four or 
five feet of water on the bar when lowest. 
The water is brackish, except that preserved 
from the rainy season. Vegetables and other 
provisions are plentiful, being brought from 
the mainland, the soil of the island itself being 
little productive. The town is well fortified, 
being surrounded by a wall strengthened with 
towers at regular intervals. Notwithstanding 
the excellence of the harbour for ships of 
moderate draught, there is but little traffic. 
Under orders from the Portuguese government 
in Europe, the trade in slaves foniierly carried 
on in this island has been discontinued. Diu 
Head, two miles to the westward of tho west 
end of Diu island, has on its east side a small 
harbour, where vessels might lie sheltered 
from the westerly winds in from two to three 
and a half fathoms. It lies in lat. 20“ 42', 
long. 70“ 62'. The town of Diu is distant from 
Ahmedabad, S.W., 192 miles ; Baroda, S.W., 
182; Bombay, N.W., ^0. Lat. 20“ 42', 
long. 71®. 

DIVY POINT. — A low headland on the 
coast of the British district ot Ma-sulipatam, 
presidency of Madras. Around the point, and 
between it and the cape known as Divy False 
Point, several branches of the river Kistna 
fall into the sea. ‘*The rise and fall of the 
tide is seldom more than four or five feet in 
the springs at the mouths of the rivers; but 
it sometimes happens, when a severe gale of 
wind blows from the sea, that the low land 
contiguous to it is inundated, causing great 
destruction of property and lives.” Divy 
Point is 19 miles N.E. of the mouths of the 
Kistna, and 13 S. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
15“ 59', long. 81“ 14'. 

DI WARNUGGUR.— A town in the British 
district of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 33 
miles W. of Silhet. I^t. 24“ 69', long, 
91“ 20'. 

DO A. — A village in Arracan, on the Aeng 
route, a little to the east of the Yoomadoung 
Mountains. Lat. 20“ 10', long. 94“ 17'. 

DOAREE, in the British district of Gurh- 
wal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Rampoor to Sireenug- 
gur, 37 miles S. cf the latter. Lat. 29® 41', 
long. 78® 59'. 

I DOBBILI, or BOBTLEE.— A town in the 
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British district of Vizagnpatam, 62 miles N. 
from yizagapatam» and 41 miles N.W. from 
Chioacole. In 1768 the fort was stormed by a 
force under the French comnmnder Mons. 
Bussey. When all hope of maintaining it 
against the assailants had been abandoned by 
the garrison^ the chiefs put to death their wives 
and children, and the massacre being per* 
formed, “those who accomplished it returned 
like men agitated by the furies to die them- 
selves on the walla,’' Lat. 18“ 34', long. 
83“ 26'. 

DOBDTJR HATJT. — A town in the British 
district of Seebpoor, in Upper Assam, 10 miles 
S. of Seebpoor. Lat. 26^ 52*, long. 94“ 87'. 

DOBOORJEE, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Ghara river, 60 miles S. of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 30“ 53', long. 74“ 20'. 

DODA, in the territory of Gwalior, or pos- 
sessions of Scindia’s family, a town on the 
route from Neemuch to Baitool, 51 miles S.E 
of former, 261 N.W. of latter. It is supplied 
with water from wells, and has a small liazaar 
with market. Elevation above the sea 1,482 
feet. Lat. 23“ 46', long. 75“ 10'. 

DODA. — A town in the Punjab, amidst the 
mountains south of Cashmere, situate on the 
right or north bank of the Chenaub, nearly 
opposite its confluence with the river of Budra- 
war. The Chenaub, here sixty yards broad, 
is crossed by a jhoUa or bridge, formed by a 
cable stretched from bank to bank, and tra- 
versed by a suspended seat, drawn backwards 
and forwards by means of a rope. Doda is a 
neat, well-built town, with a good bazar, and 
a square fort having a tower at each angle. 
Lat. 83“ 12', long, 75“ 18'. 

DODABALLA, or DODA BALAPORE. 
— A town in Mysore, the name signifying 
** Balapore the Great,” to distinguish between 
it and Chika Balapoor, or Balapore the Less, 
which is situate fourteen nules north-east of 
this place. Dodaballa has a mud fort of great 
size and strength, but within, nothing is found 
but ruins and rubbish. Tlie place has some 
trade, but it is only for the supply of domestic 
wants. The traders have neither enterprise 
nor capital. Distant from Bangalore, N., 25 
miles. Lat. 13“ 14', long. 77° 21'. 

DODAIREE, or DODDERI, in Mysore, 
a town about eight miles W. of the right bank 
of the river V^avutty. Near this place, in 
1698, the Mahrattas, commanded by Suntajee, 
^ surrounded, defeated, and destroyed a force 
O commanded by Kasim Khan, whom Aurung- 
jtebe bad appointed governor of the Carnatic. 
Distant from Chittel Droog, E., 22 miles ; 
Bangalore, N.W., 110; Beringapatam, N., 
130. Lat. 14“ 18', long, 76“ 46'. 

DODHUR. — ^See Doda. 

DOJDOOKEE, — A town in the British pro- 
vince oi Nagpoor, 118 miles S.E. from Nag- 
poor, and 76 miles E. from Chanda. Lat. 
20“ 5', long. 80“ 33'. 


-DOM. 

DOESAH. — A town in the British district 
of Chota Nagpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 100 
miles S. of Shergotty. Lat. 28“ 7, long. 
84“ 61'. 

DOGHINE, a small river of the Amherst 
district of the Tenasserim provinces, rises in 
lat. 16“ 68', long. 98“ 33', and flowing west for 
forty miles, falls into the Gyein river, in lat. 
16“ 65', long. 98“ 6'. 

DOHRA, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route by Nanak Math, from the town 
of Pilleebheet to Alinora cantonment, 25 miles 
N. of the former. Lat. 28“ 57', long. 79“ 49', 

DOHUD, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a town on the 
common boundary of Malwa and Guzerat, W. 
of the former, E. of the latter, on the route 
from Mow to Deesa, 118 miles N.W. of former, 
208 S.E. of latter. It is a place of consider- 
able traffic and importance, the road being tlie 
channel of considerable and lucrative commerce 
between Malwa and UpperHindostan on the one 
side, and Guzerat on the other. It commands 
the principal pass on the north-east of Guzerat 
by means of its fort, situate at the east extre- 
mity of the town. This building, formerly a 
great caravanserai, said to have been built by 
Aurungzebe, is of a square ground-plan, mea- 
suring each way 450 feet, and has two strong 
gates, one on the north, the other on the 
I south, and in the interior contains two wells 
I and a mosque, and some other structures of 
fine workmanship and durable materials. Dis- 
tant W. of Oojein 100 miles, N.E. of Baroda 
77. Lat. 22“ 60', long. 74“ 15'. 

DOLAN UH, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the southern frontier, towards the 
British district of Bolundshuliur, 28 miles E. 
of Delhi. Lat. 28“ 38', long. 77“ 43'. 

DOLEH, in the Rajpoot stiite of Joudpore, 
a group of three villagea on the 'route from 
Bsdotra to the city of Joudpoie, and 33 miles 
N.E. of the former. It is im])orlaut as con- 
taining three wells, supplying the only good 
water oVjtainable throughout a considerable 
tract. Lat. 2(r 4', long. 73“ 52'. 

DOLEH KUN. — A town in the British dis- 
trict ol Tannah, presidency of Ik)mbay, 59 
miles N.E. of Bombay, Lat. 19“ 29', long. 
73“ 36'. 

DOLL A,— -A town in the British district of 
Sudiya, in Upper Assam, six miles from the 
left l^nk of the Brahmapootra, and 12 S.W, 
of Sndiya. Lat. 27“ 42', long. 95“ 36'. 

DOMEL, one of the principal islands of the 
cluster known as the Mergui Archipelago • it 
is twenty-six miles in length from north to 
south, and five miles in breadth ; its centre is 
about lat. 11“ 40', long. 98" 20'. 

DOMEPARRA. — A town iu the British 
district of Pooree, lieut.-gov. of liengal, 44 
miles N. of Juggurnaut. Lat. 20“ 23, long. 
85“ 40'. 
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PC»MRAH. — See DmiMRAH. 

DOMRI, in the BriU«h district of Forrock- 
abaci, Hent.-f^ov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town two miles to the left or west of th»‘ 
fn)in Futtebgurh to and 44 rall*?a 

W. of the former. ' I^aL 27^ 32 , lon<r. '"i* - 

DOM US, in the British disfcrir* t f I'^urat, 
presidency of Bombay, a town sitnaii c i the 
headland bounding the estuiTy^ of ti-e river 
Trptee on the pouth-east. T>iptancr *rr*m the 
city of Surat, 8.W., eight miles; >•-, 

150. Lat. 2V 4', long. 72“ 48 . 

DONABUE. — A town in ihe rerently- 
acHpiired British district of I'egu, i=^du te on 
one of the main streams by which i ' m* Ir.awaddy 
flows into the sea : it is 65 mih. s N.IV, from 
Kiingoon, 54 miles N.E. from Ba'isc^m. The 
place has attained a degrtse of cedebrity in the 
annals of Burmese warflure, as well irom it^ 
successful resistance of Brigadier Cotton’s 
attack in 1825, as from its contiguity to the 
scene of a more recent disaster which befell 
the British. Here, on the 4th Februa.-y, 
1 853, a detachment of sepoys, accompanied by 
a fmrty of seamen and marines under the com- 
mand of Captain Granville Liocb, of tiie Royal 
Navy, suffered a repulse in a straggle with a 
Burmese force, and lost some of its bravest 
ofheers, including its distinguished commander. 
Lat. 17“ 10’, long. 95“ 27. 

DONGERPOOR, in thejaghireof Rampoor 
lieut.-gov. of Agra, a town on the north -eastern 
route from the city of Rampoor tf» Nogina, 
and 1 i mile N . of the former. Lak 28“ 49*, 
long. 79“ 5'. 

DONGUR MULARNEE.— A town in the 
Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, 66 miles S.K. from 
Jeypoor, and 98 miles W, from Gwalior. Lat. 
26“ 16', long, 76“ 41'. 

DONGURPOOR, or DOONGERTORE.-- 
A petty native state in tbe province of Raj- 
pootana, under the political sojierinteudence of 
the Governor-General. It is bounded on the 
north and east by Mewar or Godeypore ; on 
tlie south-east by Banswarra ; and on the 
BoTith and south-west by the Mjhee Caunta 
district of the province of Guzerat, Its length 
from east to west is forty miles, its breadth 
from north to south thirty-five, and it contains 
an area of about one thousand square miles. 
It is situate between lat. 23“ 35' — 24“ 3', long. 
73“ 40' — 74“ 18'. Its chief is descended from 
a branch of the Godeypore family, whose ances- 
tors became, at an early peritxi, dependent on 
the emperor of Delhi, and so continued until 
subjugated by the Mahrattas, from whose op- 
pressive yoke the prince and his territory were 
rescued by the British. The treaty by which 
the British connection was established, was 
concluded in 1818 ; and the terms and cou- 
ditio’^iS are substantially the same with those 
of the treaty concluded about the same time 
with the chief of BanswaiTa, and which are 
described in the article up<jQ that state. The 
population of Dongurpoor. estimated at 100 


to the sqtiare mile, anmunts to 100,000. Tho 
revenue i» stated at 109,000 rupees, or 10,9001. 
I»er anni^nn. U nder the treaty above referred 
to, t he British g^>v€fmment is entitled to tribute 
not •*xceecling in any case three-eighths of the 
actual revenue. The armed feroe of the state 
is repceaented to consist of 125 cmvalry and 
200 infeniry, with a police estahliabmeni of 
It^O men ; making a total of 425. Hie tribet- 
taiy chiefs holding lands on military tenure 
are only eight in number. Dougurpoor anoe 
its connection with the British gavetnuieot 
ha«s not been free from those ^sturhaneea 
which seem iosepjirable from the condition ot 
an Indian slate. In 1827, the Rawul con- 
sented to divest himself of the exercise of the 
government, and to suirendfu it to ht« adopted 
5M'U I>niput Singh ; but the latter was reedaimed 
by his grandfather, the rajah of Periaubghur, 

ing bill only surviving de8oendmi% and on 
whose death he was allowed to succe^ to the 
raj of Pertaubghur, still remaining regent of 
Dongurpoor. On the death of the rawul of 
the last-named state, however, the question 
arose whether Dulpui Singh should succeed to 
the dignity by virtue of the adoption. It ap- 
peared di&i the ibakoors or nobles of Dongor- 
poor were greatly averse to the union of the 
two principalities, ami it was therefore agreed 
that Dulpui Singh should adopt a aon from 
among the kindi^ of the late rawul, who 
should be placed on the Dongurpoor guddee, 
Dnlput Singh continuing regent dnring the 
minority. It seems, however, to have been 
thought^ that in a legal \)oint of view, the re- 
clamation of Dulput Singh by his own fiunily 
did not annnl the rights which had accrued to 
him by adoption ; but fer the sake of pre- 
serving the peace of the country, he consented 
to cmnproittise hia chum in the xnaonei' above 
described. 

DGNGITRPOOR, in Rajpooiana, a town, 
the resideiice of the rawul of the petty state 
of the same name, lies on the route from Nee- 
much to Deesa, and is 139 miles S.W. of the 
former, and 121 B.E. of the latter. It is of 
considerable size, and fortified. Distant direct 
from Mbow, N.W., 150 miles; from Bombay, 
N., 345. Lat. 23“ Sff, long. 73“ fiff. 

DGNGURTHAL, in the British territory 
of Saugor and Nerbudda, beuk-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Seuni to Nagpoor, 36 miles N.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 21“ 39', long. 79“ 22. 

DON MANICK ISLAND?^ situated new 
the mouths of the Megna, in lat. 21^ 55^, long. 
90“ 43', and 50 miles S.E. of Backergunge. 

DOOAB (THE). --See Nobth-WxhkbbiI 

DOOAB CANAL,— See Ji7M5a Rm». 

DOOBAR, a small river of Sinde, rises in 
the southern port of the Keertar Mountains, 
about lat. 25^ 54', long. 67“ 45'. Alter a 
coarse which may be eatiinatod at five 
miles, generally in a south-eaideriy dtre^cii, 
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H a jnnctSoh with the Daanajee river, 

ooming fmm the aouth-west; and below the 
eonfloenoe the narae is dianged for that of 
DhnrwaL In the oommenoement of its course, 
it bears the name of the Pokrun river, and 
lower down, that of the Kajoor. It is dry for 
the greater part of the year, but water may 
always be obtained by digging in its bed. 

DOOBAR, in the British district of Mirza- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bewah to Mirzapoor, 
17 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 2i° 59^, 
long. 82® 28'. 

DOOBDI. — A town in the native state of 
Sikhim, 24 miles N. from Datgeeling. Lat. 
27“ 23', long. 88" 20'. 

DOOBKEE, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov, ol the N.W. IProvinces, a vil- 
lage on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawah to that of Cawnpore, and 41 miles W. 
of the latter. Lat. 26" 21', long. 79° 50'. 

BOOBLANA, or DirBLANA, in the ter 
ritoiy of Boonde, in Rajpootana, a iov,x oa 
the route from Delhi to Mhow, 272 miles . 
of former, 235 N. of latter, 'll has a !>a;.ai, 
and water is abundant- Here, in 1744, was 
ioaghi an obstinately contested battle betv'een 
Omeda, the exiled raja of Boonde, and the 
troops of Jeypore, who hful seized his capital, 
in which conflict the raja was ntterly de- 
feated. Distant from the city of Boonde, N., 
nine miles. Lat. 25^' 35', long. 75° 44'. 

DOOBLTNG- — A town of Bussahir, in the 
^vision of Koonawur, on the left bank of the 
Sutluj, and 96 miles N.E. from Simla. Lat. 
3r 44 , long. 78" 40'. 

DOOBOWLE'EA, in the British district of 
Ckjruekpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town five miles from the left bank of the 
Cogia river, 63 miles W. of Goruck|K)or. Lat. 
26^ 40', long. 82" 33'. 

DOOBTA-— See Dabuta. 

DOOBTJLHATTEE. — A town in the British 
district of Eajeshaje, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
30 miles N.E. of Eampoor. Ijat. 24" 45', 
long. 88° 68'. 

DOODEE, in Sirhind, a village on the route 
from Hansee to Lodiana, and 67 miles N. of 
the former town. It is situate in a level, low 
counfciy, liable to be rendered swampy by the 
inundation of the river Gagnr. When this 
ooenra, the road, though generally good, be- 
comes difocult. Distant N . W. from Calcutta 
1,033 miles. Lat. 29° 63', lo .g. 76" 1'. 

DOODEE GHAT.--A viUage in the Pun- 
jab, situate on the right V)ank of the river 
Cbenauh, and five N.W. of Mooltan, 

from which there is a good re,ad. It is men- 
tioned by Elphinstone under the name of 
Oodoo-ka-Gote. Here ia a much-frequented 
ferry, by which the great route lies from 
Mooltan to Dera Ghazee Khan. Lat. 30° 16', 
long. 71° 22'. 


DCfODGAON. — A town in the native state 
of Sanglee, one of the Southern Mahratta 
jaghires, 62 miles S.E. frvm Satiara, and 18 
miles N.E. from Eolapoor. Lat. 16° 62', long. 
74® 80'. 

DOODGAXJM. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 136 miles N.E. from 
Jaulna, and 67 miles S.E. from Elichpoor. 
Lat. 20® 17', long. 77° 68'. 

DOODHILI, in the Dehra Doon, on the 
frontier of Gurbwal, is a summit of the moun- 
tains rising above the valley on the north. It 
is surmounted by a small fort, row in ruiiis, 
which was a station of the lesser series of 
triangles in the trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 7,254 feet. 
Lat. 30" 28', long. 78° 2'. 

DOODHOO, in the Rajpoot state of Jey- 
pore, a town on the route from Agra to Ajmer, 
186 miles E. of former, 42 W. of latter. It is 
of considerable size, containing 700 hoiisea, 
with more than 100 bunyas (shops), and is 
•^urrOunuod by a mud wall, with a thin fausse- 
b]*aifc or renee, its ditch being cut out of a bard 
kunkur soil, of which the ramparts are also 
constructed. Lat. 26" 40', long. 75" 18'. 

DOODNA. — ^A river flowing in a south- 
eastm-ly direction through the territories of 
Hyderabad, or territory of the Nizam : it rises 
in lat. 20" 2', long. 77" 6', and falls into the 
Poorna river, a considerable branch of the 
Godavery, in lat. 19° 16', long. 76° 68', after a 
course of about 120 miles. 

DOO DOO, in Bussahir, a village on the 
route from Mussouree to the Gunas Pass, and 
five miles N.W. of the former place. It is of 
inconsiderable size, hut before the establish- 
ment of the British power was of some im- 
jw'.rtance as the residence of a freebooter, who 
aifected independence, and laid the surround- 
ing country under contribution. Elevation 
above the sea 8,790 feet. Lat. SI" li', bu)g. 
78° 8'. 

DOODPATLEE, or liOODPUTLEE, in 
Er^tem India, a village of Cacha^, and the 
site of a large cantonment of the Buime«e 
during the war of 1825. The post was strongly 
fortified, consisting of seven stockades of a 
most formidable nature, which v?ere destroyed 
upon the occu[»ation of the place hy the Bri- 
tish. Lat. 25" 3', long. 92^' 42'. 

DOODYALEE. — A tewrn in the Rajpoot 
state of Joudpore, on the left bank of the 
Sookree river, and 69 miles S. from the town 
of Joudpore. I^at. 25" 20', long. 73". 

DOOGAREE, in the territory of Boondee, 
in Rajpootana, a tow-n on the route from Delhi 
to Mhow, 210 miles S.W, of former, 297 N. of 
latter- It has a bazar, and water is abundant. 
It is nearly surrounded by bills, and has to the 
westward a jhil or small lake. On the eastern 
margin of the lake, and adjoining the village, 
is an old residence of the raja oi Boondee, on a 
considerable eminence ; and on the extremity 
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^ a tongue of land projecting into tho jhil ia 
a temple, ooneecrated to Mal^eo. Pistance 
Boondee, N.£L, 19 miles. Lat. 25"* 40', 
long. 75* 52'. 

POOJANO, in the Bsjpooi state of Jond* 
pore, a village on the route from Nnaseerabad 
to Deesa, and 147 miles S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 25* ir. long. 73* 14'. 

DOOJANITH, in the jaghiie of Jughur, a 
town on the route from Kumaul to Bewaree, 
and 73 miles S. of the former. It is the resi- 
dence of a jaghiredar or eraotee of a small 
territory from the £ast-India Company. The 
jaghire was, in 1811, granted to Ubdus Sum- 
mud Khan, in exchange for a part of Hur- 
reeana, which he had received in 1806 as a 
reward for his services against the Mahrattas. 
The small district of Bohoo Nahur Jul, also 
granted in 1806, has been united with Doo- 
;)anuh, and these at present form the jaghire of 
the grandson of Ubdns Summod Khan. The 
area of the jaghire is about seventy-one square 
miles ; the population is estimated at upwards' 
of 6,000. A email force, oonsirting of 50 
cavaliy and 150 infantry, is maintedne^ by the 
jaghiredar. The town of Pooianuh is situate 
in lat. 28* 40', long. 76* 40'. The centre of the 
small district granted in 1806 is in lat. 28“ 25', 
long, 76* 27'. 

DOOKOO, — A town in the territory inha- 
bited by the Bor tribes, six miles N.E. from 
the river Dihona, and 40 miles N.W. from 
Sudiya, in Assam. Lat. 28° 14', long. 95* 16'. 

DOOKYN. — A village situate on the right 
bank of the Kuladyne nver, in Arracan. Lat. 
20* 48', long. 93* 4'. 

DOOLABAREE, in the British district of 
Itajeshahye, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the river Attree. Distance from Baulea, N., 
25 miles ; from Berhainpore, by Baulea, 55 ; 
from Calcutta, by Berhampore, 180. Lat. 
24* 42', long. 88* 42'. 

DOOLALGUN JE. — A town in the British 
district of Purneab, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 17 
miles N.E. of Burneah. Lat. 25* 53', long. 
87° 48'. 

DOOLAPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, and 17 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 22', long. 
78'^ 55'. 

DOOLA SERA, in the Briti.sh district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Delhi, and 43 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28* 24', long. 
77* 48'. 

DOOLEE. — A town in the Briiish district 
ofTirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 41 miles N.E. 
of Dinapoor. Lat. 25* 59', long. 85“ 38'. 

DOOLKOTE. — A village in the British dis- 
trict of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, on tlie route from Delhi to Rewaree, 


and 22 mika GLW. of the former. Lat. 28* 26 
long. 77* 1'. 

DOOLOO. — See BossoimAB. 

DOOLOOBTA, in the British territory of 
Sangor and Nerinidda^ Ueut-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Hoosung^ 
abad to Nnrnnlhs 11 miles S.W. of the for- 
mer. Lat. 22* 8r, long. 77* 40'. 

DOOLTJBA, in the British district of Go- 
ruckpoor, lieui.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces^ 
a town on the route from Gonickpoor to the 
Nepal territory, 46 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 27* 20', long. 83* 15'. 

DOOMAH, in the British district of Sangor 
and Nerbndda^ lient.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a tovm on the roote from Numnlla to 
Baitool, 52 miles S.W. of the latter, l^at. 
21* 30', long. 77* 89'. 

DOO MAHAN. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 44 miles S.E. from Khatman- 
doo, and 76 miles N.fiL from Bettia. Lat. 
27* 11', long. 86* 42'. 

DObMALUNG. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, 110 miles E. from Dargee- 
ling, and seveu miles from the left bank of 
river Bagnee. Lat. 26“ 52', long. 90® 3'. 

DOOMKOT, in the British district of 
Gurhwal, Utout.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bijnour to Sireeniig- 
gur, 13 miles S. of the latter. lAt. 80* 4', 
long. 78* 50'. 

DOOMUREEAHGUNJ, in tbeBriUsh dls- 
triot of Gonickpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town 52 miles N.W, ot the 
cantonment of Gkruckpoor. Buchanan de- 
scribes it at the time of his survey, forty yean 
ago, as containing 175 huts, very poor, but 
forming a straight wide street. Distant N, 
from Allahabad and Benares 135 miles. Lat. 
27° 10', long. 82* 43'. • 

DOONA GIREE, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Almora to Sireenug- 
gur, 19 miles N.W. of the former. Lat, 
29“ 48', long. 79* 30'. 

DOONARA. — A town in the native state 
of Joudpore, on the left bank of the Loonee 
river, and 33 miles S.W, from Joudpore. Ijat. 
26“ 55 , long. 72“ 62*, 

DOONDA. — A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, situate four miles from 
the right bank of the Payne (iungah river, 
and 170 N.W. from Hyderabad. L^. 19*60*, 
long. 78* 15'. 

DOONDEE, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
considerable village on the route by Nanak- 
math to Ruderpoor, from the town of Pilli- 
bheet, 28 miles N.W. of the latter. It Is 
situate two miles E. of the left bank of the 
river S<3okh<ie. Lat. 28*58', long. 79^ 43'. 
DOONDI A KHER. — See DAni^uiAKHEKA# 
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DOONEE, ia the territory of Jeypoor, in 
lUjpoot&nis a populous town, though of mode- 
rate size. It is surrounded by a mud wall, and 
though not provided with cannon, was in 1809 
80 resolutely defended as to baffle all the ill- 
directed efforts of Doulut Rao Scindia to take 
T it. Distant from Jeypoor S. 70 miles. Lat. 
^25* 58', long. 75" it. 

DOONGA, or TTTPI DOONGA, in the 
British district of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a haiting-place on the route 
by the Unta Dhura Pass, fioiii Almora fort to 
Hiundes or South-western Tibet, 144 miles 
N.E. of Almorah. It is a singularly desolate 
place, about four mil<» S. of the crest of the 
pass, and eight miles S. of the Chinese fron- 
tier. The elevation above the sea, according 
to Barron’s estimate, fi'om the boiling- water 
point, is 15,450 feet. Lat. 80" 32', long. 
80" 17'. 

DOONGERPORE.— See Dongurpook. 

DOONGRA, in the British district of Ku- 
maon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province.^, a 
village with a small Hindu temple, a mile 
from the left bank of the Lohooghat river, and 
two from its conflaenoe with the Kalee (East- 
ern). Lat. 29“ 20', long. 80° 19'. 

DOOPUND. — A town in the British district 
of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 120 miles 
W. of Maaulipatam. Lat. 15" 56', long. 79" 26'. 

DOORAMOW. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 60 miles S.E. from Lucknow, and 55 
miles N.E. from Fnttehpoor. Lat. 26" 17', 
long. 81" 41'. 

DOOREHA. — A town in the native state 
of Punnah, in Bundelcund, 26 miles S.E. from 
Punnah, and 96 miles N.E. from Juhbulpoor. 
Lat. 24" 27', long. 80" 33'. 

DOORGADAS, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to 
Etawah, and 72 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
26" 11', long. 79" 57'. 

DOORGEENUGRA, in the jaghire of 
Ram poor, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Bareilly to Morad- 
abad, and 38 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
28" 44', long. 79" 8'. 

DOORHATTA. — A town in the British 
district of Hoogly, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 32 
miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22" 54', long. 
88" 5'. 

DOORUNDA, in the British district of 
Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a can- 
tonment on the route from Hazareebagh to 
Sumbulpoor, 60 miles S. of former, 170 N. of 
latter. At the cantonment is stationed the 
principal part of tlio Hamgurh light infantry 
and four guns, and two squadrons of local 
horse. A mile and a half north of the canton- 
ment is the civil station of Kishenpoor, where 
is the Sudder or head establishment of the 
Govemor-General’s agent for the South-West 


Provinces. Doorunda is in lat. 23" 24', long. 
85" 20'. 

DOORWAI, or DHOORWYE, in Bundel- 
cund, a small town, the principal place of the 
jaghire of the same name, which contains an 
area of eighteen square miles, eight villages, 
and a population of 8,000 souls. Its chief has 
an annual revenue of 15,000 rupees, and main- 
tains a small military force of eight horse and 
230 foot. The jaghire is held from the East- 
India Company by siinnud or grant, dated in 
1823. This raj was formerly tributary to 
Jhansi ; but ir 1821‘ the jaghiredars were in- 
duced to relinquish their claim to certain 
villages which had been resumed by Jhansi, 
in lieu of the annual tribute, whicli was calcu- 
lated at 3,. 500 rupees per annum. Doorwai is 
63 miles S.W. of Calpee. Lat. 25° 28', long. 
79" 7'. 

DOOSTPOOR, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Goruckpoor to that of Sultanpoor, 84 miles W. 
of the former, 26 E. of the latter. Lat. 26" 18', 
long. 82" 30'. 

DOOVAH. — A town in the British district 
of Masulipatam, j>residency of Madras, 54 
miles N E. of Masulipatam. Lat. 16" 47', 
long. SI" 41'. 

DOR, a small river of the Punjab, rises in 
lat. 34" 27', long. 73” 7', in the mountains west 
of MH2nfuraha.h which divi<ie the valley of the 
Indus from that of the Jhelum. It holds a 
westerly course of about fifty miles, and, 
uniting with the Sirrun, falls into the Indus 
on the eastern side, near Torbela, in lat. 
34" 8', long. 72" 50'. 

DORA H A. — A tovr'ii in the native state of 
Bhopal, 18 miles N.W. from Bhopal, and 111 
miles S.W. from Saugor. J^at. 23" 21', long. 
77" 10'. 

DORAVEED. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 50 miles W. from 
Hyderabad, and 37 miles E. from Mulkair. 
Lat. 17" 18', long. 77" 50 . 

DO REN ALL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 139 
miles W. of Masulipatam, l.,at. 16" 55', long. 
79° 10'. 

DOTUNUH.-See Dbothan. 

DOUBLE ISLAND. -Situated off the 
coast of the Tenasserim provinces, 14 miles S, 
of Mouhnein. Lat. 15" 52', long. 97" 40'. 

DOUDCANDEE. — A town in the British 
district of Tipperah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, ‘22 
miles S.E. of Dacca. Lat. 23" 31', long. 
90" 41'. 

DOUDPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Beerboom, limit. *gov. of Bengal, ‘20 
miles S. of Moorshedabad. Lat. 23° 64', long. 
88" 15'. 

DOUJ A, in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route, by Rajapoor ferry, from the canton- 
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ment of Allahabad to Banda, and 20 miles W. 
of the former. Lat. 25'" 23', long. 81“ 35'. 

DOULANG. — A town in the British dis- 
trict Amherst, in tljo province of Tena-sserini, 
presidency of Bengal, 38 miles N.K. of Moul- 
mein. Lat. 16' 42', long. 98 ’ 14', 

DOIT LEE. — A river rising in a spring on 
the southern face of tlic ^Niti Ghaut, in lat. 
30“ 57', long. 79“ 54', leading from the British 
district of Kumaon to Tibet. The crest of the 
ghaut, from which the water flown southward, 
is 16,814 feet above the sea, yet wivs there 
-iO appearance of snow on it in the middle of 
August, nor even in the middle of October, 
though the cold was then found very severe. 
Passing hy the village of Niti, it holds a course 
generally south for nineteen miles, as far as 
Mularce, in lat. 30 ’ 42', long. 79“ 55', 10,290 
feet above the sea. As it is ])rincipally fed l>y 
rills running dv>wn the sides of the iiu>uiitait»8 
inclosing the valley or vast gorge down which 
it flows, those supplies are suspended hy con- 
gelati(>n during the night, and released hy the 
heat of the sun during the day, so that the 
river is invariahly nuich fuller towards eveiiitig 
tliau in the morning. From Mularce the 
Doiileo flows M>ulh west about twenty inil^cs to 
''rujMiokun, in lat. 30' 29', long. 79' 42', and 
b.lvS- feet above the sea. At Tupoohun the 
rivt>r turns north west for eight mill's, to its 
coufhh'nce with the Vishnoo at \’is}niooprag, 
in );it 30” 33', long. 79“ 38', and 4,743 feet 
above the sea. 'I'ko united sirt'am of the 
i )oaIe(‘ ami Visiuioo is uanu.d the Ah;kmi!ul.a 
downwards froiii the eonHimnec ; and th*‘(»rigin 
of tlie Dnrdee in the JNici Gliat is the remotest 
soinvc of the (ianges, except that of tlie, 
.Talinuvi. ' 

1)0 It I 4 EE (liver of Kuin.von),-- See Dncn 1 , 1 . 

DOULllTBOOlt, in the British ddstrief of 
(kiw ripore, iieut.-gov. of the N.W, i'rovinces, 
a village on the route from Calpcc to }k;rtab- 
guih, and iitree miles N. of the funner. NN ater 
is abundant here. Lat. 26“ 9', long. 79“ 49'. 

BOLLinTOOB, in the British disiri-t of 
Snharunjioor, Iieut.-gov. of the IMAV. l^ro- 
vineeis, a village on tlie route from Saharun- 
})oor to Huridvvar, and 27 miles M of the 
former town. There, is a Iwizar here, and an 
abundant Kup[>ly of 'water. Ifistant. N.W. 
from Calcutta 938 miles. I^at. 30“ C', long. 
77“ 57'. 

I>( llJLXTTBOOIt, — A village in Sinde, 
situate near the left bank of the Indus. It 
fonu.s part of the district of Bhoonj Bhara, and 
WHS comj>rise<l in the transfer of territory made 
by the British in 1843, from the ameeis of 
Khyerjwor to Mahomed Bhawl Khan, in 
reward of his steady friendship. Lat. 28“ 19', 
long. 69“ 45'. 

nOUNDEEAKEIRA. — A town in the 
territory of Oude, on the left hank of the 
Ganges, and 50 miles S.W. from Lucknow, 
Lat. 26" ir, long. 80" 46'. 

DOUK VALLEY", situated in Biiiinoo 

9 p 


Murwut, of the Daman division of the Pun- 
jaub, is .80 miles W. of Kala Bagh, and 
102 S.W. from Xohaut. I^t. 32" 55', long. 
70“ 10'. 

DOURAHAHSERIEl, in Sirhind, a village 
on the route from Kuraaol to Ijoodiana, and 
14 miles 8,W. of the latter, ft consists of a 
few hovels, scattered at the base of a slight 
eminence, surmounted by a caravanserai ; but 
the remains of temples and tombs prove it to 
have been formerly moi-c considerable. 71iere 
is a small baza^ir, and water is abundant. The 
road in this part of the route is gend. TIistant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,075 miles. Ijat. 30“ 48', 
long. 76" 8'. 

DOURALA, in the British district of 
Meerut, iieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Meerut 
to that of Suhanmpoor, and eight miles N. of 
the former place. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 938 miles. Lat. 29“ 7', long. 77“ 403 

DOWDAIl^ND . — A town in the British di.s- 
trict of Bhagulpoor, lient.-gov, of Bengal, 44 
miles S.W. of ILajmahal. Lat. 24" 39', long. 
87“ 17'. 

DOWIjASKRUM. — A town in the British 
district of Rajahrnundry, presidency of Madras, 
four miles S. of Rajalmmndry. IjJit. 16" 57', 
loug. 81“ 50'. 

DOWLPOOUEE.— See DnoLrum. 

DOWLUTABAD, in Hyderabad, or the 
territory of the Nizam, a town with a cele- 
brated fortress, near the north-west frontier. 
'Ihe fortifications of the town or pettah, which, 
however, are utterly contemptible, coinrauni- 
I caic on the east side with those of the 8tuf>en- 
1 dous fortress. This stronghold consists of a 
I conical hill, or rather vsist rock of gi anile, 
scarpeVl all round to a complete perj:>endicular, 
for a height ot about 150 feet from the base. 
The Buminii of thisconiad rock is a-smali piaf- 
hu'in not many feet in widtli, on which m 
mounted a brass twenty-four pounder ; and 
theu’e is also a staff, on which flics the fljig of 
the Nizam. 'Ihe upper and conical part of the 
hill is not accessible by any stairs or ])assage 
externally visible, but at the base of the sf:ar|> 
an opening gives admission into a low narrow 
passage, hewn in the solid stone, and leading 
to a large vault, excavated in the interior of 
the hill. From this chamber, a ramp, or 
gallery, gradually sloping upwards, and also 
excavated in the solid rock, winds round in 
iiie interior. This ramp, or ascending g-.illery, 
which has a height and breadth of about 
twelve feet, tenninates above in a recess on 
the top of the rock, about twenty feet square. 
At the base of the hill, throughout its whole 
circuit, is a ditch, passable throughout its 
whole extent only l>y one causeway, con- 
structed of stone, so narrow as to admit the |>as- 
sage ot only two men abreast, and defended on 
the side towards the rock by'a battlemonted 
building. At a short distance outside the ditch 
is a minaret, apparently 100 feet high, said to 
be erected in commemoration of the first cap- 
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ture ci this place hy the Hahomedans. On 
the slope of the hill^ and abofot 100 yards from 
the snnmiit, is a oistem, hewn in the rock, and 
holding, it is conjectured, about forty hogs- 
heads. The perpendicular height of the hill 
above the surrounding plain is about 500 feet. 
It is altogether isolate, being about 3,000 
yards from the nearest hills, which are situate 
to the north and west. The original name of 
this place was Deoghur ; and it received that 
of Dowlutabad from the Bmperor Mohammed, 
son of Toghluk Shah, who proposed to make it 
the capit^ of the imperial state, to the super- 
session of Delhi, and who sought to force the 
inhabitants of the latter city to fix their abode 
in the former. The attempt, however, was 
abortive. It may be added, that the present 
state of Dowlutabad does not exhibit any ap- 
pearance of the prosperity or good fortune 
indicated by it^ name. Dowlutabad is distant 
from Aurungabad, N-W., 10 miles; Hyder- 
abad, N.W., 280; Bombay, N.E., 170. Lat. 
19* 57', long. 75* 18'. 

DOWLHTGUNGE.— A town in the British 
district of Nuddea, lieuk-gov. of Bengal, 21 
miles £. of Kiahnuggtir. lAt. 23* 25', long. 
88* 50'. 

DO WLD 'ItxU RHL — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Odeypooir, six miles from the right of 
the Koree river, and 57 miles S.W. from Nua- 
eeerabad. Lat. 25* 37', long, 74* 25'. 

DOWLUTPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad, in Sdnde, presidency of 
Bombay, 10 miles from the left bank of Uie 
Indus, and 78 miles N. of Hydrabad. Lat. 
26* 29', long. 68* 6'. 

DOWLUTPOOR. — A town of Malwa, in 
the native state of Bhopal, 41 miles S.W. 
Bhopal, and 56 miles W. from Hoosungabad. 
Lat. 22* 53', long. 76* 54'. 

DOWHA. — A town in the British district 
of Nagpoor, 133 miles N.W, from Sumbulpoor, 
and 21 miles B. from Ruttunpoor. Lat. 
21* 57', long. 82* 2'. 

DOWS AH, or DEOSUR, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypore, on the route from Agra to 
Ajmer, 110 miles W. of former, 118 E. of 
latter. It is of considerable size, and is built 
on one side of a rocky hill, having a flat sum- 
mit, nearly four miles in circumference, | 
which, besides being difBcolt of access, is sur- 
mounted with a wall pierced with loopholes, 
and having two large bastions at the bottom, 
on one side of the rock.** It is at present used 
as a state prison by the government of Jey- 
pore. The town is surrounded by a ruinous 
wall of stone, and contains one fine old Hindoo 
temple, several smaller ones, a mosque, and 
some large and ricbly-carved houses, but ail 
verging to decay. There are also many hand- 
some tombs. Lat. 26* 50*, long. 76* 29'. 

DOYANG . — ^A river of Eastern India, rising 
on the frontier of the native state of Munee- 
poor, in lat. 26* 36*, long. 94® 7', and, flowing 
in a northerly direction through the British 


territory inhabited by the Kaga tribes, falls 
into the Dhunseerue river in lat. 26* 7', long. 
93* 69'. 

DBAS, or DURAS, in Ladakh, at a short 
distance north of the northern frontier of Cash- 
mere, is a collection of villages, with a fort, in 
a valley of the same name, through which lies 
the route from Le to Cashmere by the Eultul 
Pass. Through the middle of the valley flows 
the river Dras, which, rising in the Bultul or 
ELantal Pass, a little to the south, flows north- 
ward to the Indus, which it joins opposite the 
village of Morol, in lat. 34* 44', long, 76* 20'. 
Dras is 9,000 feet above the sea, and in lat. 
84* 23', long. 75° 54'. 

DR AUPA, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town situate in the dis- 
1 trict of Hallar. There are seventeen villages 
; annexed to it, and the total population is esti- 
matt^d at 4,000. An annual tribute of 4,000 
rupees is paid to the British government. 
Distance from Ahmedabad S.W. 170 miles. 
Lat. 22*, long. 70* 13'. 

DROOG. — A town in the British district 
of Nagpoor, 141 miles K, from Nagpoor, and 
22 miles W. from Ryepoor. Lat. 21* 1 1', Jong. 
81* 20'. 

DROORAJAPATAM, or DOOGOORAU- 
ZEPATAM, in the British district of Nellore, 
presidency of Madms, a town on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, on the western shore of the 
northern inlet forming communication between 
Pulicat Lake and the Bay of Bengal. South- 
east of the outward or seaward mouth of the 
inlet, ‘^is a space from three to four miles 
wide, now called Blackwood Harbour, with 
soundings from four and a half fathoms near 
the .shore, to six or seven fathoms contiguous 
to the edge ’* of Arraegon Shoal, which shelters 
it in certain directions, while Puridi Point 
and shoal, and the mainland, protect it on 
other points; so that ships may lie here in 
safety ; and it is stated by Captain Maxwell, 
assistant marine surveyor-general, that ** it is 
the only place on the Coromandel Coast which 
offers the least protection to ships during an 
easterly gale.” During the north-east mon- 
soon, or stormy season, the sea breaks very 
high on the shallow ridge of the shoal, render- 
ing the harbour within comparatively smooth.” 
It has recently been determined to connect 
this town with the city of Madras, by means 
of an extension of the navigable line of com- 
munication through the Pulicat Lake. Dis- 
tance from Madras, N., 60 miles ; Nellore, S., 
34. Lat. 13* 69', long. 80* 13'. 

DUB, in the Punjab, a pass over a moun- 
tain on the route from Attock to Cashmere, by 
the Baramula road. While under the dorai- 
iiioii of the Sikhs, it was infested by free- 
booters, who hold possession of the fort of 
Futighur, and spread terror over the whole 
vicinity. But Hari Singh, an intrepid and 
energetic Sikh chieftain, attacked them, drove 
them out of a jungle where they took refuge, 
by firing it, and put the whole body to the 
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sword. The Dab Pass is mtaate on the water* 
line dividing the feeders of the Kishengnng% 
and conseqaently of the Jbelum, on the east 
side, from those of the Indus on the west. 
Bat. 34* ir, long. 73** 

DUBAKEE. — A town on the right bank 
of the Brahmapootra^ in the British district of 
Goalpara, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 46 miles S.W. 
of Goalpara. Lat. 26®, long. 89® 56'. 

D UBBAE, or DABBLA, an estuary of the 
Indus, being one of the numerous outlets by 
which the Indus reaches the sea. The mouth 
of the Dubbar is in lat. 24* 21', long. 67* 17'. 

DUBBOI. — See Dhubbooee. 

DUBHAE, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Buddaon to Delhi, 69 
miles S.E. of the latter. Population 7,837 
souls. Lat. 28® 13', long. 78® 21'. 

DUBKA. — A river rising in the British 
district of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, on the southern declivity of the 
Gagur or Gbutgarh mountain, in lat. 29® 27', 
long. 79® 26'. It holds a south-westerly course 
for twenty miles, as far as the village of Bu- 
rroa, where, in lat. 29“ 20', long. 79“ 13', it 
hnully passes from the mountains into the 
plain ; and for this distance the valley down 
which it flows forms the direct route from 
Almora to Moradabad. In this part of its 
course it is fordable at all seasons. From 
Burooait takes a nearly southerly direction for 
about ninety miles, and falls into the Western 
Ilamgunga in lat. 28® 24', long. 79“ 1 7'. Be- 
low Burooa, it bears the name of Googba, 
and still lower down, that of Nahul. 

DUBOKA. — A town in the British district 
of Nowgong, Lower Assam, 73 miles E. of 
Gowhatty. Lat. 26® 6', long. 92® 53'. 

DU BRA, in territory of Gwalior, or pos- 
sessions of ^india, a village on the route from 
the fort of Gwalior to Saugor, 33 miles S. of 
former, 169 N.W. of latter. There is water 
from wells and a small stream, and supplies 
are procurable. Lat. 25® 53', long. 78® 20'. 

DUBWAlLLEE, in the British district of 
Bhutteeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Hansi to the Punjab, 
96 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 29“ 57', 
long. 74® 49'. 

DUCHO. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, on the left bank of a branch of the Bori 
Gunduk river, and 32 miles N. from Khat> 
mandoo. Lat. 28® 9', long. 85® 13'. 

DU DAN A. — A town in the province of 
Guzerat, or territory of the G uicowar, situate 
on the left bank of the Bunnass river, 39 miles 
S.W. from Deesa. Lat. 23® 49', long. 71® 42*. 

DU D COOS Y, a river tributary to the Coosy, 
rises in Nepal, in lat. 27® 69', long. 86“ 31', 
and, flowing in a southerly direction for about 
fifty miles through Nepal, falls into the Coosy, 
in lat. 27® 20', long. 86® 30'. 

DUDDEE. — A town in the British district 


of Belgaum, pFemdemy of Bombay, 16 miles 
N.W. of the town of Belgaum. Lai. 16® S', 
long. 74® 30'. 

DUDDIAN. WALLA, in the Daman divi- 
sion of the Pnnjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the Khoomm river, 66 miles N. of the 
town of Dera Ismael Khan. Lat. 32® 35', 
long. 70® 52'. 

DUDDUR. — 'A town in the British district 
of Hydrabad, in Sinde, presidency of Bombay, 
70 miles N.E. ctf Hydiabad. Lai. 26® 10', 
long. 69® 8'. 

DUDEROO, in the Rajpoot state of Beeka- 
neer, a village on the ronte from Rntnnguiii 
to the town of Beekaneer, 66 miles E. of the 
latter. It contiuDS 130 houses, and has a 
supply of excellent water from a well 196 feet 
deep. Lftt. 27® 57', long. 74® 24'. 

DUDHOA, in the jaghire of Jhujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from Hantfee to Neemuch, and 52 miles 
S. of the former. Water is good and abundant. 
Lat. 28® 28', long. 76® IT. 

DUDKUNDA. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, on the light bank of a branch of the 
San Coosy river, and 48 miles N.E. from 
Khatmaiidoo. LaI. 27® 54', long. 86® 1'. 

DUFFLAPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Juth, one of the Sattara jaghires, 87 
i miles N.E. from Belgaum, and 84 i^es KE. 
from Sattara. Lat. 17°, long. 75® S'. 

DUG. — A town of the Rajpoot state of 
Jhallawur, formerly belongii^ to Holkar, but 
transferred in 1818, by the treaty of Mundee- 
8or, to the ruler of Kotab, upon the partition 
of whose dominions it was allotted to the 
division of Jhallawur. Lat. 23® 55', long. 
75® 65'. 

DUGDUGEE, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lient. -gov. of the N.W. IVovinoes, 
a town on the right bank of the Ganges, $82 
miles from Calcutta by the river, 74 miles 
above Allahabad, 22 miles E. of the town of 
Futtehpoor by land . Lat. 25® 56', long. 81 ® IS*. 

I DUGSHAI, in Sirmoor, a sanatarium fop 
troops, between the rivers Sutlej and J unma, 
eight miles S.E. from Sabathu, 16 miles 8. 
from Simla. Lat. 30® 53', long, 77® T> 

DUHLEE, in the British district of Etawa, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
situate in lat. 27“ 2', long. 78® 52'. 

DUHLEEA, in the British district of Fur- 
rukhabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoei^ 
a town on the right bank of the Ramgnnga, 
eight miles N.E. of the city of FurrakhabM. 
Lat. 27® 26', long. 79® 46'. 

DUHRAON, or DHERAON, in the British 
district of Boolnndshuhur, lieut-gov. of the 
N.W. Province^ a village on the route from 
Allygbur cantonment to that of Delhi, and 33 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28® 18', long. 
77® 53'. 

DUKIA, or DUKEEA, in the Britiiih dia- 
triot of Moradabad, lieut-gov. the N.W. 
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IVovliicsei^ ft viflage o& ibe z^ie from Mora4> 
ftbfti to Almor% and 29 miles N. of the 
former pfoec. Lat 29® l‘J, long. 79 ’ 3'. 

D0KKA JEIJNG. — town in tue nativr 
skate of Bhotan, on the right bank ot the tind- 
dada lirer, and 62 miles N .K. from D .rjeeiiiig. 
Lat. 2r 2r, long, 89® U\ 

BUJKTOWIjEE. — S ee Dektowi.1. 

DULASSEREEL—Tbe njtfiie ai^ignod 
the lower part of its course tc the K mntt% & 
great watercourse in — See Vj^satb. 

DULCHIFOOR. — A. -y wn in the 
native state of Shahgnrii. miles S K, frc,n 
T^ree, and 34 miles >« .E. from Saugiir. 

24*^ 14*, long. 79® S'. 

DULEELUGUNJ, - A town in tlie terri- 
toiy of Glide, on the left l«ank of tlie GangiiA. 
and 91 miles ^E. from Lucknow. Lat. 25' 40 , 
fong. 81® SS'. 

BULEKPGUlfGE, in the territory of Oude, 
a village on the route by Shahabad from Luck- 
now to Shahjehsnpoor, 24 miles south of the 
latter. It has a bazar and ahondunce of good 
water. Lat. 27® 31', long. 80® 2'. 

DULEEPGGRH, *n tlie Daman division of 
the Punjab, a fort designed and built by Major 
Edward^ and situated on the right bank of 
the Kboornm, 63 milt3S N.W. of the town of 
Dera Ismael Khan. I,At. 32° 41', long. TO® 41'. 

DDLEYNUGUR, or DULABK AGAR, in 
the British district of Eiawa, lieuk-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, u village on the route from 
Galpee to the cantonment of £taw;di, and 29 
iiul» S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26^ 31', long. 

79* 2 <r. 

DDLGANO. — A town in the British dis- 
tn<ct of Durrung, Lower Assam, 62 miles W. 
of Biahnalh. Lat. 26 34', long. 92® 12'. 

DULSAEPOOR, in the BritisJi district of 
Muttra, lieat.-gov. of the N.W. P-ovinccs, a 
village on the route fr^uii the city uf Agra to 
Bareli, and 38 miles K.K. of the fcinicr. Lat. 
2r 32', long. 78° 30'. 

DULSING SERAI -A town i I the British 
district of Tirhoot, lieut.'gov. of *»engal, 51 
miles £. of Dinapoor. liSt. 2.' ^ 38', Long. 
85° 55'. 

DU MAJEE. — ^A village in Si;i \e, on the 
route from Sehwan to Kurrachee, nod 60 miles 
N.E. of the latter Umm. 'fhe r*p 1 1 near Du- 
mi^ee is represented as mdilFeren: > good, :tnd 
forage can be obtained to n consider l«le extent. 
Hie supply of water lb rather set. 'tty: there 
are two wells whidh afford it; bur they are 
liable to frul in the dry season. After rainy 
weather, a torrent, calle<i the Duiaajee riveu-, 
flows hf the village, and foils into the Dhurwal 
river about twelve miles to the N.E. Dunu^ee 
is in lat. 25° 21', long. 67" 50'. 

DUMBA, or DOOMBEH, a small river in 
flinde, rises in the southern {wri of the Keer- 
tar range of mountains, abort twenty miles 
north-east of Kurrachae, in lai. 25° 4', long. 
67° Id', and, after a eoutberiy course estiinat^ 


at eighteen miles, foils into the river Mularcc, 
in lat. 24° 62^, long. 67° 15'. About ten miles 
above its mouth it is crossed by the route from 
Kurraclmo to Sehwan, and is at that piunfc, 
>luring tiie rainy season, a small stream. In 
Uie dry season, the channel has no stream, 
though water may be obtained by digging in the 
?#ei. The place where it is crossed by the road, 
as above mentioned, is called the Duniba Camp. 
The road' there is generally good, r.nd forage 
may be obtained in considerable quantities. 

DUMDUHA, in British district of Purneah, 
iieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 22 miles W. of 
Ibe town of Ihirneah. It is situate on the 
west or right bank of the river Cosy, is tho 
principal place of a pergana of the same name, 
and 1,300 houses. Lat. 25° 41', long. 
87° 11'. 

DUMDUM, in the British district called 
the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, a town, formerly 
tlie head -quarters of artillery for the presidency 
of Bengal. In its vicinity is the c.annon- 
fonndry, of which a military writer thus 
speaks: — “This cannon-foundry is in every 
respect better contrived than that of Woolwich. 
It contains a boring-room in which twelve 
brass guns may be bored at the same time, for 
the government procures the iron guns from 
Europe. During the time I was there, six 
guns were cast ; and the arrangements .are 
such, that three times the number might have 
been manufactured.” 'The church “ is a very 
pretty building, divided into aisles by two rows 
of Doric pillars, and capable of containing a 
numerous congn^gation.” Distant from Bar- 
rackpore, S.E., 10 miles ; Calcutta, N.E., 
eight miles. Lat. 22° 38', long. 88° 30'. 

DUMDUM. — A valley in Cashmere, with a 
pass over the mountams which inclose that 
country to the south. 'This pass, situate be- 
tween the mountains Futi Panjal and Pir 
Paojal, is generally called the Pir Panjal Pass, 
but sometimes the Nandan Sar Pass. Tt is 
11,800 feet above the sea, and through it lies 
the route into Cashmere from the Punjab, by 
R^awur. The river Rembeara rises about tho 
summit of the pass, and, flowing north-east, 
foils into the Vehut or Jhelum, which drains 
the whole of Cashmere. It is called the Huri- 
pur river by Vigne. Lat. 83° 45', long, 75°. 

DUMDUM A, in the British district of 
Allaliabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the left bank of the Ganges, 788 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by the river route, 16 
S.K. of the city of Allahabad by the same. 
Lat. 26° 19', long. 82° 9'. 

DUMDUM A, in the British district of 
Baraset, lient.-gov. of Bengal, a village with a 
polioe-eiation, on the Isamutti, an offset of tho 
Ganges. Distance from Catcutta,, E., 42 miles. 
Lat. 22° 28', long. 89° 3'. 

DUMDUMMA — ^A town in the British 
district of Duuuepoor, lieui.*goy. of Bengal, 
96 miles EL of Bhaj^pore. Lat. 25° 18', 
long. 88° 31'. 
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DTIMDUMnSTEAH. — A town in the Bri- 
tiah district of Bhagulpoor, lieut.>gov. of 
.I'engal, 20 miles of liajmahal Lat. 

24" 55', long. 87® 31'. 

BUMJA. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, on the left bank of the San Coos river, 
and 36 miles N.W. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 
27® 25', long. 85® 46'. 

LUMKEIKA.^ — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, late teiritory of the rajah of 
Berar, 173 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 94 
miles S. E. from liamgurh. Lat. 21® 39', long. 
81® 45'. 

BUMMOW, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, a town near the 
common boundary of Malwa and Gondwana, 
the principal place of a pergunnah of the same 
name, on the route from Jubbulpoor to Saugor, 
65 miles N.W. of former, 46 E. of latter. It 
lias a large bazar, and water is abundant from 
wells. The area of this pergunnah is 1,554,058 
acres. The total population at the period of 
the latest retnrn was 363,584. The Hindoos 
greatly predominate ; the numbers being, 
agricultural, 282,079 ; non-agricultural, 69,416 ; 
total, 351,495 ; while those of all other deno- 
minations amount only to — agricultural, 3,626 ; 
non-agricultural, 8,463 ; total, 12,089. The 
town of Duriunow is distant from Calcutta, via 
Allaiiabad, 775 miles. Lat. 23® 50', long. 
79® 30'. 

DUMOK. — See Dummow. 

DlJMrA. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, 146 miles N.E. trom Dargeeling, and 
130 miles N. from Goalpara. Lat. 28®, long. 
90® 27'. 

DTJMUL. — A town in the British district 
of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 52 miles 
S.E. of Dharwar. Lat. 15® 18', long, 75® 50'. 

DlJNAIIAIt, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, licut.-gov. of the N.W. Pnivinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
the cantonment of Myiipooree, and nine miles 
W. of the latter. The road in this part of the j 
route is in many place.s laid under water during ' 
the periodical rains in the latter part of 
summer* at other times it is tolerably good, i 
The country is level, and partially cultivated. I 
Lat. 27® 14b long. 78® 58'. | 

DUNDEESUUH,— See Deresura. 

DUNDOOKA, in the British district of 
Ahinedabad, presidency of Bombay, a town 62 
miles S.W. of the city of Ahmedabad, 100 
N.W. of Surat. Lat. 22® 20', long. 71® 56'. 

DUNDORUH. — See Dendowba. 

DUNGAVA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of N agpoor, situate on the left bank of 
the Hutsoo river, and 208 miles S.W. from 
Sherghotty. Lat. 22® 28', long. 82® 34', 

DUN GHYE, in the British district of Behar, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a smalltown on the route 
from Hazareebagh to Benares, 43 miles N.W. 
of former, 146 S.E. of latter. It is situate at 
the north-west extremity of the pass of thei 
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same name, at the bottom of the descent by 
which the road passes from the high land of 
Ramgurh to the plains of Behar. The road 
down this descent is, according to Jacquemont, 
execrable, and indicating great want of caro 
and skill in the government engineers who laid 
it down. The little town itself has a bazar, 
and is well supplied with water. Elevation 
above the sea 660 feet. Lat. 24® 27', long. 85®. 

DUNGKOT. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 84 miles N.E. from Ivhatmamloo, 
and 137 miles N.W. from Darjeeling. Lat. 
28® 10', long. 86® 32'. 

DUNHORA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, late territory of the rajah of 
Berar, 102 miles S.E. from Nagpoor, and 67 
miles N.E. from Chanda. Lat. 20® 14', long. 
80® 21'. 

DUNKOUR, in the British district of 
Bolund.shuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town, the principal place of the per- 
giinnah of the same name, sitnate on the route 
from Muttra to Delhi by the left bank of tlie 
Jumna, and 28 miles S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 
28® 21', long. 77" 37'. 

DUNTOLA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Purneea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 45 miles 
N.E. of Purneea. Lat. 2G® 9', long. 88® 6'. 

DUNWAR. — A town in the British district 
of Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 51 miles 
S.W. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25® 9', long. 84® 28', 

DUPHA PANEL RIVER, a small stream 
of the Sudiya district of Upper Assam, rises in 
ilat, 27® 38', long. 96® 50', and, flowing in a 
south-westerly direction for thirty five miles, 
falls into the Noh Dihing river near the village 
of Imjong, in lat. 27° 28', long. 96® 30', 

DUPHALA. — A tribe inhabiting the 
country lying between the main range of the 
Himalaya Mountains and that known as the 
Sub-Himalaya, and which is situat,e to the 
north of the Luckimpoor district of Upper 
Assam. The centre of the tract is in lat. 
27® 35', long. 93^^ 45'. 

DURA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town close 
to the western frontier towards Bhurtpoor, 19 
miles S.W. of the city of Agra. Lat. 27® 3', 
long. 77® 48'. 

DUIIABUND, or DERABUND, in the 
tract of territory on the right bank of the 
Indus, a small town and fort in the Derajat, 
about 42 miles S.W. of Dera Ismael Khan. 
It is the place of rendezvous of the Lohani 
and other caravans, which every spring depart 
westward with the annual supply of British 
and Indian wares for Central Asia. These 
Lohanis descend, with their camels and other 
cattle, to spend the winter in the mild climate 
and luxuriant pastures stretching along the 
western bank of the Indus, and at the same 
time to furnish themselves with articles suit- 
able for supplying their customers in Afghan- 
istan and the countries north and west of it ; 
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and they assemble at Durabund to muster 
their strength for resisting the predatory tribe 
infesting the roads through which they have 
to pass. The town of Durabund is a small ill- 
built place, but bearing evidence of having 
been more prosperous, until ruined by the 
predatory attacks of the Vaziris and other 
marauders from the west. The permanent 
population is scarcely 1,000. Lat. 81® 35', 
long. 70® 18'. 

DURAJEE, in the delta of Sinde, a small 
town on the Buggaur, or great western branch 
of the Indus. When, about 200 years ago, 
this branch was navigable from the sea to the 
main channel of the river, Durajee and Lahory- 
bunder, about two miles lower down, were the 
principal ports of Sinde, being accessible for 
vessels of 200 tons burthen. The Buggaur, 
however, has now for many years ceased to 
be navigable during the season of low water in 
the Indus, and goods landed at Durajee are, by 
means of camels, conveyed to Tatta overland, 
a distance of thirty miles. Though, during the 
season of low water, the Buggaur is unnavigable 
above Durajee, it has at all times a depth of at 
least twelve feet deep from that place down- 
wards as far as the Pittyanee mouth of the 
Indus, a distance of twenty-eight miles. This 
easy access from the sea renders Durajee the 
port of Tatta and the greater part of the delta, 
as Kurrachee is the general haven for the 
upper part of Sinde. The closure of the port 
of Vikkur, in consequence of the great altera- 
tion which took place in the Hujaniaree mouth 
in 1839, will probably cause an increased resort 
to Durajee. Lat. 24® 80', long. 67® 30'. 

DURALAH, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Kunial to Lodiana, and 17 miles 
N.W. of the former town. Distant N. W. from 
Calcutta 982 miles. Lat. 30® 2', long. 76® 52'. 

DURBUH, or DURBA, in the British dis- 
trict of Bhuttiana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town or village near the 
south-eastern boundary, towards Hurriana. 
On the restoration of the canal of Fer.oz Shah 
in 1825, a branch, for the purpose of irrigation, 
was made from it to Durba, a distance of thirty- 
two miles. It gives name to one of the per- 
gunnahs or subdivisions of the district. Lat. 
29® 25', long. 75° 12'. 

DURBUNGA, in the British district of 
Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Dinapoor to Pumeah, 70 miles 
N.E. of former, 131 W. of latter. It is situate 
on the banks of the river Buckea, and supplies 
for troops may be had here in great abundance. 
Lat. 26® 8', long, 85° 58'. 

DUREEAGUNJ, in the British district of 
Furrukhabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the north-wcsUiin frontier, 
towards Aligurh, 33 miles N.W. of the city of 
Furrukhabad. Lat. 27® 37', long. 79® 8'. 

DUREEBA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, 50 miles N, from Jeypoor, and 


1 03 miles N.W. from Bburtpoor. Lat. 27® 39', 
long. 75® 69'. 

DUREEPOOR.^See Debiapook. 

DURGAON, or DERGAON, in the native 
state of Gurwhal, a village on the western 
declivity of a mountain rising from the left 
bank of the Supin or Tonse, about 2,000 feet 
above its bed, and a mile above its confluence 
I with the Roopin. Jacquemont, from an ob- 
jaervation with the barometer, estimates its 
elevation above the sea at 7,159 feet. Lat. 
31® 4', long. 78® IP. 

DURGAPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Mymensing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
75 miles S. of Goalpara. Lat. 25® 4', long. 
90® 41'. 

DURGUK. — ^A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or territory of Gholab Singh, 220 
miles N.E. from Jamoo, and 189 miles N.E. 
from Kangra. Lat. 34° 8', long. 78® 17'. 

DURKOTHEE. — See Dhoorcattkb. 

DURLAH. — A river of Bengal, rising in 
Bhootan, in lat. 27®, long. 8S° 43', and, pro- 
ceeding in a southerly direction for forty miles, 
reaches the northern boundary of the British 
district of Dinajepore. FJowi rg through that 
district south-east for about ten miles, it passes 
first into the territory of Cooch Behar, and 
then into the district of Rungpore, and re- 
entering a second time each of the two last- 
mentioned tracts, which it traverses for the 
aggregate distance of ninety-eight miles, ibis 
finally discharged into the Brahmapootra, on 
the right or west side, in lat. 25° 40', long. 
89® 45'. Its course throughout is from north- 
west to south-east, and its total length 148 
miles. During the rainy season, it is navigable 
throughout for craft of about ten tons burthen, 
but at other times the upper part is not 
navigable. As far up as Mogulhat, however, 
about forty miles from its mouth, it is at all 
times navigable for craft of ten or twelve tons 
burthen.- 

DURMAHPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, seven miles E. from the left bank of 
the Gogra river, and 86 miles N.E. from Shali- 
jehanpoor. Lat. 28° 11', long. 81° 20'. 

DURMA WARAM. — A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 196 
miles N.W. of Madras. Lat. 14® 26', long. 
77® 48'. 

DURRAUNGDRA, in the peninsula of 
Kattj war, province of Guzerat, a town in the 
district of J halawar, near the northern frontier, 
towards the Runn or Salt Marsh. It was for- 
merly a place of considerable importance, but 
is represented now as rather decayed, though 
still numbering 2,000 houses in good preKerva- 
tion, and having walls erected at a late period. 
Its chief, of the Jhala tribe, is considered one 
of the most exalted of that race. The territory 
to which this place gives name is, in its relations 
with the British government, considered united 
to the small tallook of Uulwud, conjointly with 
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which it is returned officially as having a popu- 
lation estimated at 51,709, and paying annually 
a tribute of 43,909 rupees. In 1828, it was 
stated that many villages had been deserted, 
and that from famine and the inroads of free- 
booters, the population had been reduced to 
little more than a third of its former amount. 
There are some manufactures of coarse cloth, 
carpeting, and other articles. Distance from 
Ahmedabad, W., 75 miles j Baroda, N.W., 
125. Lat. 23", long. 71** 25'. 

DURBOOR. — A town situate in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 36 miles N.W. of 
Kiumool. Lat. 16® 13', long. 77“ 44'. 

DURBUNG, in Lower Assam, a town, the 
chief place of a considerable district of the 
same name, containing an area of 2,000 square 
miles, and a population of 80,000 souls. The 
town is situate on the right bank of the Brah- 
mapootra, 73 miles S.W. of Bianath. Lat. 
26" 25', long. 92® 2'. 

DXJRSENDAH. — ^The principal place of 
the pergunnaii of the same name, a town on 
the river Baghin, a tributary of the Jumna, 
seven miles S.W. of the right bank of the 
latter, 39 E. of the town of Banda. Lat, 
25® 27', long. 80® 57'. 

• DXJRUK. — A town in tlie territory of Oude, 
70 miles E. from Pileebbeet, and 81 miles N.E. 
from Shabjehanpoor. Lat. 28® 35', long. 81®. 

DURWESHABAD, in the British district 
of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Humraerpoor 
to the town of Futtehpoor, and 14 miles N.W, 
of the latter. Lat. 26® 1', long. 80® 41'. 

DURYAH KHAN, in the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
near the left bank of the Indus, and 11 miles 
E. of the town of Dera Ismael Khan. Lat. 
31“ 45', long. 71® 5'. 

DUSERA, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuliur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allygurh canton- 
ment to that of Delhi, and 24 miles N.W. of 
the former. Lat. 28° 10', long. 77® 58'. 

DUSGAON. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Burdwan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 79 
miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 30, long. 
87® 42', 

DUSNUCGTJR. — A town in the British 
district of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 36 
miles S. of Silhet. Lat. 24® 25', long. 91® 45'. 

DUSPULLA. — One of the Cuttack Mehals, 
in Orissa, placed under the political super- 
intendence of an agent appointed by the 
Governor-General of India. It has an area of 
162 square miles, containing a population of 
7,290 : its centre is about lat. 20® 25', long. 
84° 40'. The timber required for the car of 
Juggernaut is annually supplied from this 
petty state, where the sal-tree, of which the 
car is constmcted, grows to a prodigious size. 

DUSSARA, in Guzerat, or the territory of 


the Guicowar, a town lying a short distance 
beyond the noi*them frontier of the prant or 
district of Jhalawar, and near the eastern 
border of the Runn, or great Salt Marsh. With 
the twenty -five villages annexed to it, this 
place is shared among several zeniindars, mem- 
bers of the same family, called the maliks of 
Dussara, who pay annually a tribute of 12,000 
rupees to the British government. Distance 
from Ahmedabad, N.W., 55 miles. Lat. 23" 18', 
long. 71® 52'. 

DUTI, or DIPAL. — ^A town in the native 
state of Nepal, on the left bank of one of the 
branches of the Ghogra river, and 101 miles 
N.E. from Bareilly. Lat. 29" 5', long. 80“ 54'. 

DUTNUGGUR, in Bussahir, a large village 
on the left bank of the Sutluj. It is situate 
where the valley of tho Sutluj expands, and 
forms a flat of about two miles in length, well 
watered by canals, and bearing luxuriant crops 
of rice. It is inhabited by about fifty families, 
of whom one-half are Brahmins, holding their 
lands rent free. Elevation above the sea 
3,200 feet. Lat. 31“ 24', long. 77® 88'. 

DUTTAEEBOODD, in Orissa, a town in 
the hill zemindarry of Jeypoo^ 15 miles S.E. 
from Jeypoor, and 102 miles N.W. from Viza- 
gapatam. Lat. 19®, long. 82“ 40'. 

DUTTAHUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 137 
miles N.W. of Madras. Lat. 14® 50', long. 
79® 22'. 

DDTTEEAH, in Bundelcund, a town, the 
principal place of the territory of the same 
name, lying on the route from Agra to Saugor, 
125 miles S.E. of the former, 148 N.W. of the 
latter. Like most places in Bundelcund, it 
has a rocky site. It is surrounded by a stone 
wall about thirty feet high, with its foundation 
on a solid rock ; but it has no ditch or glacis, 
and is capable of little or no defence against 
cannon.” Though the streets are narrow and 
intricate, the place has altogether a flourishing 
aspect, there being many good houses, the re- 
sidences of the principal zemindars or land- 
holders throughout the territory. The jesi- 
dence of the raja is in the town, within the 
walls of a garden or pleasure-ground, about 
ten acres in area, ‘‘crossed and recrossed at 
right angles by numerous walks, having rows 
of plantain and other fruit-trees on each side, 
and orange, pomegranate, and other small fruit- 
trees to ^fill the space between.” The in- 
closing wall, about thirty feet high, with em- 
battled towers at each of its four corners, has, 
in its eastern fice, a fine and large gateway ; 
and surmounting the wall at the opposite side 
of the pleasure-ground is the pavilion or lodge 
in which the raja resides. Between the pavi- 
lion and the gateway a building rises, in the 
midst of a filne reservoir, of which the following 
description is given : — “'The shaft presented 
an octagon of about twenty feet span, sur- 
rounded with columned cloisters, and at each 
angle a figure of an elephant, sculptured in 
stone, with uplifted proboscis, spouted water 
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to a vast height into the air/* Within the 
w all of the city ia another palace, at present 
uritenanted ; and outside, and westward of the 
cit}', is a third, ol great extent as well as 
strength, and in a tinu style of architecture,* 
but likewise deserted. The po]>ulation, esti- 
inaled by Sleenian at forty or fifty thousand, 
consists almost exclusively of votaries of Brah- 
rninism, though three or four miles from the 
town is a curious cluster of temples of the 
dains. The Brahminical temples appear to be 
not much worth imlice. The rocky ground 
ajound the town for two or three miles is 
overgrown with copse or stunted forest, 
abounding in game. Adjacent to the town is 
a jhil, or small artificial lake. 

Hie raj or territory ol ivhich Dutteeah is the 
principal place, lies between lat. 26'* 32' — 
2t)^ 18', long. 78° 16' — 78" 64'. It ia estimated 
to contain an area of 860 square miles, and 
380 villages, with a population of 120,000. 
The revenue was estimated, in 1 832, at 1 20,000Z., 
and in 1847, at 100,000^. Hie raja pays no 
tribute. He maintains a military force, con- 
sisting of 1,000 cavalry, 5,000 infantry, and 
eighty artillerymen. This state was formerly 
part of the dominions of Oorcha, and its raja 
appears to he descended from llewada Bir, 
who, about the end of the fourteenth century, 
at the head of a colony of w’aiiike Rajpoots, 
invaded and conquered a con.sider.ahle tnict of 
country. Subsequently, J iutUicah, after pass- 
ing under the overwhelming domination of the 
Mogul empire, became: subordinate to the 
Peishwa, as appears from the treaty concluded 
■with the raja by lA>rd !Lfike, wherein the 
former jirtifesses his obedience and attachment 
to the Biitlsh govcrr.uuMst and to that of his 
highness the 1 :i.'’ I'-y this treaty, the 

raja “submits to the arbitration of the British 
government in matters of dispute with his 
neighbours, promises to join the British forces 
with his troops, and to act in sulKirdinate co- 
cqieration. The ancient territories of hia house 
are guaranteed, also protection against foreign 
aggression.” The Peishwa having in 1817, by 
Art. XIII. of the treaty of J’oona, ceded to 
the British government all his rights in Bun- 
delcund, the raja of DuUeeah, in acknowledg- 
ment of his zealous friendship and active co- 
operation, was, by treaty in 1818, rewarded 
by the Govenior-General with a considerable 
addition to hi.s territory. The last hereditary 
raja died in 1839, and wa.s succeeded by a 
foundling whom he had atlopied, and who was 
recognised by the British government. Hut- 
teeah is distant W. of Allahabad, by Banda, 
Chirkaree, and Jhansi, 260 miles; N.W. of 
Calcutta 755. Lat. 25" 40', long. 78° 31'. 

DUTTOD AH.— A town in the native state 
of Indore, or possessions of Holkar’s family, 
107 miles S.W. from Bhopal, and 215 miles 
S.E. from Ahmedabad. Lat. 22° 33', long. 
76 ° 65 '. 

HUWARKA, or HOARKA, in the district 
of Sultanpoor, territory of Oude, a fort on the 
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left bank of the river Goomtee, 82 miles S.E. 
of Sultanpoor cantonment, 110 S.E. of Luck- 
now. It is held by Fateh Bahadur, a noto- 
rious freebooter, who has 1,000 men unde*r his 
command. In 1812, it was stoimed by a 
British force commanded by Colonel Faithfull, 
and for some years was occupied by a detach- 
ment of the Company’s troops, but evacuated 
about 1838, It was then repaired by the pre- 
sent occupant, who pa 3^8 annually 60,000 
rupees to tlic Oude govt^rnment, and remune- 
rates himself by widely ravaging the neigh- 
bouring country. Lat. 26° 2', long. 82° 28 . 

I) WAR A HATH, or DEWARA HATH, 
in the British district of Kumaon, lieut. -gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Alinora to Bireenuggur, and 26 miles 
N.W. of the former. Here, according to 
Traill, are tombs substantially built of largo 
flat tiles, the memorials of Moguls locatetl 
on the spot in the course of Tamerlane’s 
expedition into Hindu.stan. Lat. 29° 47', 
long. 70° 28'. 

DWARKA, or DWARIKA, called also 
Jigat, in the peninsula of Kattywar, province 
of Guzerat, a town on the western shore, in the 
district of Okaminidel. The land towards tlio 
se.a is moderately elevated, and the phiceiscon- 
poicuoiis, from the commanding appearance of 
the great temple of Krishna or Lwarkaijath, 
“the Tjord of Dwaraka.” It is the most cele- 
brated of all the shrines raised to K rishna, and is 
built on an eminence rising from the seashore, 
and surrounded by a fortified wall (wliich like- 
wise encircles the town), from which it is, how- 
ever, separated by a lofty partition -wall, through 
which it is necessary to pass to see it to advan- 
tage. “ It may be said to consist of three 
parts : the mundutl’, or hall of congregation ; 
the devachna, or penetralia (also termed ga- 
barr.a) ; and the sikra, or spire.” “The mim- 
dufi is square, me.‘i.suring twenty-one feet in- 
ternally, and five distinct stories high. Each 
story is colonnaded, the lower being twenty 
feet in heigixt, and of the same square form to 
the last, where the architraves are laid trans- 
versely to form a base for the eurmounting 
dome, whose apex is seventy-live feet from the 
pavement. Four massive [xillars each face 
of the square form the foundation for tills enor- 
mous weight ; but these being inadequate to 
sustain it, intermediate pillars to each 
have been added, to the sacrifice of all a^mi- 
metry. A colonnaded piazza Hiirrounds the 
lowest story, of about ten feet in breadth, from 
which to the north, south, and west, portions 
are' projected, likewise colonnaded. Each 
story of the munduff has an internal gallery, 
with a parapet of three feet in lieight, to pre- 
vent the incautious from falling. These para- 
pets, divided into compartments, had been 
richly sculptured.” “The sfkra or ^pire, con- 
structed in the most ancient style, consists of a 
series of pyramids, each representing a minia- 
ture temple, and each diminishing with the 
contracting spire, which terminates at 140 feet 
296 . 
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from the ground. Tliore are seven distinct 
stories, before this pyramidal spire greatly 
diminishes in diameter. Each face of each 
story is ornamented with open porches sur- 
mounted by a pediment, supported by small 
columns. Each of these stories internally 
consists of column placed upon column, whose 
enormous architraves increase in bulk in the 
decreasing ratio of the super-imposed mass ; 
and although the majority at the summit are 
actually broken by their own weight, yet they 
are retained in their position by the aggregate 
unity.” “The entire fabric, whose internal 
dimensions are seventy-eight feet by sixty-six, 
is built: from the rock, which is a sandstone of 
various degrees of texture, forming the sub- 
stratum of the island. It has a greenish hue, 
either from its native bed, or from imbibing 
the saline atmosphere, which, when a strong 
light shines upon it, gives the mass a vitreous 
transparent lustre.” Joined by a colonnade to 
this temple is a smaller one, dedicated to 
Deoki, the mother of Krishna ; and at the op- 
posite angle of the great temple is another, 
still smaller, dedicated to Krishna, under his 
title of Madhu Riie, or the “ Prince the in- 
toxicator.” The (lumti, a small rivulet which 
flows hy the group, is considered especially 
sacred, but it is so shallow that it does not 
reach the ancle. The site of the temple was 
once insulated ; but the sea having thrown up 
a sandbank across the channel, this sacred 
spot is now connected with the mainland. 
About eighteen miles north of Dwarika is Am- 
rara, supposed to he Muldwarka or ancient 
D warka, where Krishna met Lis death. Others, 
however, consider Mahadoopoor, ninety-five 
miles south-eastward of Dwarka, to have heen 
contiguous to Mod Dwarka, which, according 
to tradition, was swept away by the sea. At 
this spot, native report declares that a bird an- 
nually sjji'ings from the foam of the sea, and 
having yjorched and sported on the tf>p of the 
tem])le, falls down and dies, and from its 
plumage the Brahmins prognosticate whether 
the year w ill be rainy or otherwise. Dwarka 
is distant from Ahmedabad, S.W., 23.^ miles; 
Barmla, W., 270. Lat. 22“ 15', long. 69" 1'. 

DVVARKxV. — A river rising in the British 
district of Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
in lat. 23“ 57', long. 87“ 21'. Flowing through 
that district in an easterly direction nearly 
par.allel with the Mor river, which it receives 
after a course of about sixty miles, the united 
stream, twenty miles below the confluence, 
fills into the Bhagruttee, in lat. 23“ 43', long. 
88 “ 10 '. 

DYAGXJNJ.--See Deaganj. 

DYA LOUNG. — A river rising in lat. 26® 4', 
long. 98“ 42', on the southern boundary of the 
British district of Nowgong, in Lower Assam. 
Flowing in a westerly direction for ninety-five 
miles, it falls into the Kullung, a tributary of 
the Brahmapootra, in lat. 26® 12', long. 92® 3F. 

DYE, in the district of Bainswara, ter- 
ritory of Oude, a village on the route from 
2 Q 


Cawnpore to Pertabgurh, 56 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 26“ 2', long. 81® 14', 

DYEHINDIA. — A village situate in one 
of the recently sequestrated districts of Hyder- 
abad, or the dominions of the Nijiaui, 36 miles 
S.W. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 20® 50', long. 
77® 11'. 

DYHNWOLEE. — A town in the British 
district of Tannah, jyresidency of Bombay, 37 
miles N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 19® 3', long. 
73® 25'. 

E. 

ECHAGUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pachete, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 163 
miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23 ' 6', long. 
85“ 59'. 

ECHAWITR, in Malwa, a town in the ter- 
ritory of Bhopal, on the route from Hindya 
to Sehora, 45 miles N. of former, 12 S. of 
latter. At the cornmencement of the present 
century, the district wiis wrested from Bhopal 
by the Mahrattius ; but being ceded in 1818, 
with several other possessions, hy the Peishwa 
to the British government, it was with four 
other pergunnahs granted to the nawaub of 
Bhopal, in reward of his zeal and fidelity. 
Lat. 23® 3', long. 77“. 

ECHIBTIL, in Kashmir, a fine fountain, 
disciharging a va.st quantity of the most beauti- 
fully limpid water. It is situate in the eastern 
i part of the district of Bureng, and has four or 
five orifices, from the principal of which the 
[spring rises with such force as to form wnat 
may be termed a mound of water, a foot and 
half high, and twelve feet in diameter. Vigne, 
with much ]>i obabi li ty, su pposes it to be the effl u x 
of that portion of the water of the river Bureng 
which sinks into the ground about ten miles 
to the south-east. If, however, this opinion 
be correct, the sunken strectm must receive 
large additions from springs in its subter- 
raneous 00111 * 86 , as the volume of water dis- 
charged at Echibul far exceeds that which dis- 
appears in the bed of the Bureng. According 
to Vigne, the water is not very good for drink- 
ing. Bernier, on the cmilvary, who describes 
this vast fountain under the name of Achiaval, 
states the w'ater to be excodlent {admiraJtdement 
bonne) ; he adds, that it is so cold a.s to be 
almost insupportable to the touoh. At the 
time of his visit (1065), it was surrounded by 
a superb pleasure-ground, belonging to Aurung- 
zebe, having been made by order of his grand- 
father, Jehaugir ; but all is now in utter ruin. 
Lat. 33“ 39', long. 75® 12'. 

EDGHEER.— See Eidgheer. 

EDMONSTONE ISLAND.--An island at 
the mouth of the Hoogly river. From a mere 
half-tide sandbank, it became an island two 
miles long, covereti with shrubs, and affording 
a supply of fresh water. In 1820 it was 
adopt^ as a marine station for affording 
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assistance to ships in distress ; but was subse- 
quently abandoned, in consequence of the rapid 
demolition of the island by the encroachment 
of the sea. Lat. 21'* 82', long. 88’’ 20'. 

EDMY, in the British district of Mynpooree, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to the canton- 
ment of Mynpooree, and 86 miles W. of the 
latter. Lat. 27** 7', long. 78“ 35'. 

EDUR. — The principal Rajpoot state of the 
Myhee Caunta, in the province of Guzerat, 
tributary to the Guicowar, but under the 
political superintendence of Uie government of 
Bombay. This petty state was founded by 
Anund Sing and Raee Sing, sons of the cele- 
brated Ajeet Sing, rajah of Joudpore. The 
districts were assigned to them by their elder 
brother, the viceroy of Guzerat, under the 
Moguls ; and the brothers, accompanied by 
several chiefe and 5,000 followers, took posses- 
sion of their territory about the year 1724. 
The revenues of the state, including those of 
the recently acquired possessions of Ahmed- 
nuggur, and of the feudatories of Ixith districts, 
were estimated in 1847 at 23, 4 34 Z. ; of which 
the rajah's share was 15,000^., subject to the 
deduction, on account of tribute to the Gui- 
oowar, of 3,295i. The political relations of 
the British government with this state origi- 
nated in 1820, under an arrangement with the 
Guicowar, by which it was stipulated that his 
troops should evacuate the province ; and the 
British government thereupon guaranteed the 
payment of bis dues free of ail expense. The 
districts of Ahrnednuggur, alrejwly -noticed, 
were formerly compris^ within the state of 
Edur, but were ijestowed, about sixty years 
ago, by the ruling prince, upon his second son, 
8ugram Sing. The late rajah of Ahmednnggur, 
Tukbt Sing, having, however, l>een elected to 
the vacant throne of Joudpore, his pos^Seions 
in the Myhee Caunta reverted to the senior i 
blanch of the family, and are now reincorpo- 
rated with the stole of Edur. In 1848, the 
military force at the disposal of the Edur state, 
inclusive of the quotas of the feudal chiefs, 
consisted of 921 hoi-se and foot. These trt'ops 
are maintained almost entirely for purposes of j 
police. I 

EDX7R, in the Myhee Caunta division of 
Guzerat, presidency of Bombay, the principal 
town of the district. It is a place of little 
importance, containing about 1,200 houses. 
Though encircled by hills on three sides, and 
defended on the fourth by a wall, the jx)sition 
would be one of no strength, even if the de- 
fences were completed, as it is commanded by 
a hill to the right, which forms part of th 0 | 
range. In the rear, and upon the hill, which i 
there rises to the height of between 400 and 
500 feet, is a fort, now in ruins, which informer 
times afforded shelter to the rajahs of Edur I 
when driven from the town below. Tire hill 
is ascended by a steep and stony zigzag path- 
way, having four gate waysi, in tolerable repair. 
The eminence on the right of the town is sur- 


mounted by several Jain temples, and alao by 
the remains of a palace, built by the former 
rajahs of Edur. Population 10,000. Lat. 
28“ 50', long. 73“ 3'. 

EEB. — A river rising in lat. 20“ 50', long. 
73“ 42', in the territory of the Daung rajabs, 
on the western slope of the Syadree range, and, 
flowing westerly for seventy miles through the 
native states of the Daung, Baunsda, and the 
British district of Surat, falls into the Arabian 
Sea, in lat. 20“ 43', long. 72“ 54'. 

EECHODREEA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village situate on the left bank of the Ram- 
gunga, six miles S. of the town of Bareilly. 
Lat. 28“ ir, long. 79“ 29'. 

EECTENA. — A town in the British district 
of Mymunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 215 miles 
N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 30', long. 91“ 7'. 

EEKA.H, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, 
a village on the route from Pbulodee to Pokrun, 
and six miles N.E. of the latter place. It is 
situate in an elevated rocky tract, and has a 
small fort, on a craggy eminence- On the 
south there is an extensive depression, which 
after the rainy season becomes a great sheet of 
salt-water, but is at other times d^. Lat 
26“ 56', long. 72“ 4'. 

EEKAIIiEE, or AKHERI, in the territory 
of Mysore, a decayed town, once Uie capital 
of a considerable and flourishing state, is 
situate amidst the headwaters of the Varaila. 
Its walls are of great extent, and form three 
concentric inclosures. There are besides a 
citadel, a great temple of Siva, and a mean 
building, which was the ancient palace of the 
extinct dynasty of Sedasiva, a personage whose 
wonderful adventures are preserved in Hindoo 
fable. Historically, heapp^ears to have been a 
gauda or chief of Kilidi, in the neighbourhood 
of Akheri, who received a grant of some dis- 
tricts from Krishna Rayara, of Vijayanagar, 
who also bestowed on him the name of Seda- 
siva Nayaka, he having previously borne that 
of Bhadraconda. Kilidi continued the 8(;at of 
bis government for about twelve years after- 
wards, when he removed it to Akheri, which 
then attained the highest measure of prosperity 
which it ever reached, and of which most ex- 
aggerated reports are preserved by the natives. 
In 1645 or 1646, the government was removed 
to the neighbouring town of Beduore, and 
subsequently Akheri became deserted. At 
this time, all the buildings except the temple 
above mentioned are desolate, and the town 
without inhabitants. In 1763, Hyder Ali, the 
usurper of Mysore, took Bednore, then go- 
verned by the widow of the last actual chief a 
profligate and shameless woman, who had 
CAUsed the adopted son of her deceased hus- 
band to be murdered j and who, in conjunction 
with her paramour, hatl selected ano^er suc- 
cessor to the first place in the state. All the 
parties were righi-eously subjected by Hyder 
to impirisonment, intended to he perpetual, but 
from which the cLancts of war subsequently 
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relieired them. Akberi is distant from Bednore, 
N.» 20 miles ; from Seringapatam, N.W., 162. 
Lat. 14“ 7', long. 75“ 5'. 

EENDPALSIR-KA-BAS, in the Rajpoot 
state of Beykaneer, on the route from Ruttun* 
l^rh to the town of Beykaneer, and 80 miles 
S. of the latter. It contains fifty houses, and 
has a supply of brackish water from a well 
274 feet deep. It is the largest of seven con- 
tiguous vilkiges, with separate wells. Lat. 
27“ 55', long. 74“ 15'. 

EESAEE, or HEESEYEE, in the British 
district of Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provioces, a village on the route from the can- 
tonment of Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, 
and 16 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 21', 
long. 78“ 55'. 

EESAGURH, or ESAUGURH, in the 
territory of Gwalior, or possessions of the 
family of Scindia, a town, with a fort, in a 
hilly and difficult country. It was formerly 
called Oondee, and belonged to a chief of the 
Ahir Rajpoots, from whom, at the close of the 
last century, it was taken by Dooijun Lai, a 
celebrated chief of the Kaichi Rajpoots, and 
by him denominated Bahadurghur, or ** Hero’s 
Town.” It became the capital of his new do- 
minions. Subsequently, in 1803, it was wrested 
from him by Baptiste, one of Doulat Rao 
Scindia’s officers. It is styled in Malcolm’s 
Index, “ the fort of Resum or Esaugurb.” 
Lat. 24“ 50', long. 77“ 55'. 

EES AH, in the British district of Etawa, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Agra to 
that of Etawa, and three miles N.W. of the 
latter. I^at. 26 48', long. 79“ 2'. 

EESOULEE. — A town in the territo^ of 
Oude, on th(3 loft bank of the Goomtee river, 
and 6y miles S.E. from Lucknow. Lat. 26“ 24', 
long. 81" 58'. 

EGUTPOORA. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
liay, 71 miles N.E. of Bombay, Lat. 19“ 43', 
long. 73° 34'. 

KIDGHP’RB, in Hydmbad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town on the left or north-west 
bank of the Beema, a considerable tributary 
of the Krishna. Distance from Hydrabad 
S.W. 100 miles. Lat. 16“ 45', long, 77' 11'. 

KILGUNDET.L.—A town in Hyderab»<l, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 81 miles N.E. from 
Hyderabad, and 123 miles S.E. from Nandair. 
Lat. 18“ 23', lung. 79“ 4'. 

ETNWAH, — A town in the territory of 
Glide, on the left bank of the Gogra river, and 
54 miles W. from Goruckpoor. Lat. 26“ 35', 
long. 82“ 33'. 

EJASSON. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Burwanee, on the left bank of 
the Nerbudda river, and 205 miles W. from ! 
Baitool Lat. 22“ 5', long. 74“ 48'. | 

EKDIL SERAI, in the British district of! 
Etawah, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, ai 


village on the route from Calpee to the can- 
tonment of Etawah, and six miles S.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 26“ 45', long. 79“ 8'. 

EKDULLA KHASS, in the British dis- 
trict of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a town on the route from Allahabad 
to Hummeerpoor, 62 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 25“ 38', long. 81“ 9'. 

EKHUMBA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Purneea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 66 miles 
N.E. of Bhagulpoor. Lat. 25“ 66', long. 
87“ 40'. 

EKOTJ. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, 48 miles S.W. from Khatmandoo, and 
62 miles N. from Bettia. Lat. 27“ 80', long. 
84“ 34'. 

EKTALE. — A town in the British district 
of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. ot Bengal, 88 miles 
S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22“ 20', long. 87“ 4'. 

ELAMBAZAR, in the British district of 
Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Berhampore to Bancoorah, 63 
miles S.W. of former, 52 N.E. of latter. It is 
situate on the left bank of the river Hadjee, 
here navigable, and is from this circumstance 
a great mart for rice, extensively grown in the 
vicinity. The number of houses was estimated 
in 1814 at 544, the number of inhabitants 
at 2,950. Distance from town of Burdwan, 
N.W., 85 miles ; from Calcutta, N.W., 90. 
Lat. 23“ 37', long. *87“ 39'. 

ELEPHANTA, in the presidency of Bom- 
bay, a small island on the east side of the 
harbour of Bombay, and distant about five 
miles from the mainland. It u. something 
less than six miles in circumference, and is 
“ composed of two long hills, with a narrow 
valley between them. The usual Landing- 
place is towards the south, where the valley 
is broadest.” About 250 yiirds to the right of 
the Landing-place is a large chimsy figure of an 
elephant, cut out of an insulated black rock ; 
and from this circumstance the island (whieh 
by the natives is called Gara-pori) has derived 
the denomination by which it is known to 
Europeans. This huge figure, which is tliirteen 
feet in length, is represented as much muti- 
lated, and nipidly sinking into total decay, its 
head and neck having, in 1814, fallen from the 
rest of the body, which was also fast corniug to 
the ground, an extensive fissure having taken 
place in the back. On advancing farther from 
the landing-place, the visitor comes suddenly 
in front of “ the grand eu trance of a magnifi- 
cent temple, whose huge massy columns seem 
to give support to the whole mountain which 
rises above it,” and out of which it is liewn. 
The geological formation of the rock is pro- 
bably basfiitic. The entrance is by a spacious 
front, supixjrted by two ponderous pillars and 
two pilastei’s, forming three openings, under a 
thick and steep rock, overhung by brushwood ; 
and the impression on reaching the interior is 
rendered very deep and solemn, by “ the long 
ranges of columns, that appear closing in per- 
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spective on every side ; the flat roof of solid 
rock, that seems to be prevented from falling 
only by the massive pillars, whose capitals are 
pressed down and flattened, as if by the super- 
incumbent weiglit ; the darkness that obscures 
the interior of the temple, which is dimly 
lighted only from the entrances ; and the 
gloomy appearance of the gigantic stone figures, 
ranged along the wall, and hewn, like the 
whole temple, out of the living rock.*’ There 
are three principal parts in this extraordinary 
work ; the great temple, 133 feet hri*ad and 
1304 long; and two smaller temples, one on 
each side of the principal one. Timse two 
appendent temples do not range in a straight 
line with the front of the principal one, but 
recede considerably from it, being approached 
by two narrow yiasses in the bill, one on each 
side of the grand entrance, hut at some distance 
therefrom. Each of these passes conducts also 
to a side-front of the grand excavation, exactly 
like the principal front, consisting of two huge 
pillars with two ])ilasters. The>e two side- 
fronts are precisely opposite to each other, on 
the cast and west, the grand entrance facing 
the north ; and the plan is regular, there being 
eight pillars and pilasters in a line from the 
northern entrance to the southern extremity, 
and the same number from the etxstern to the 
western entrances. The only striking deviation 
from this regularity in the chief temple, is 
afforded by the occurrence of a small square 
excavation, observable on the right in passing 
up the temple. At the further extremity of 
the temple are two small excavations, facing 
each other on the right and left. “The pillars, 
which all appear to run in straight lines, 
parallel to each other, and at e(^ual distances, 
are crossed by other ranges running at right 
angles in the opposite direction ; they are 
strong and inassy, of an order remarkably well 1 
adapted to their situation and the purpose 
which they are to serve, and have an appe,'ir- ] 
ance of very ct)nsiderable elegance. Tliey are 
not all (»f the same form, but differ both in j 
size and ornaments, though this difference also j 
docs not at first strike the eye. They rise' 
to upwards of ha, If their height from a square 
pedestal, generally about three feet five inches 
each way, crowned on tljc top by a broad 
bandage of the same shape : above this, but 
divided from it by a circular astragal and two 
j>olygonic fillets, rises a short round fluted 
shaft, forming alamt a fourth of the column, 
and diminishing with a curve towards the top, 
where a circular cincture of beads binds round 
it a fillet composed of an ornament resembling 
leaves, 01 rather cusps, the lov«rer extremity of 
which appeals below the cincture, while the 
superior extremity rises above, projecting and 
terminating gx-acefully in a circle of overhanging 
leaves or cusps. A narrow' band divides this 
ornament from the round fluted compressed 
cushion, which may be regarded as the capital 
of the column, and as giving it its character : 
its fluted form coalesces beautifully with the 
fluted shaft below. This cushion has its cir- 


cumference bound by a thin flat band or fillet, 
as if to retain it ; and above supports a square 
plinth, on which rests the architrave, that 
8lo|)e8 away on each side in scrolls, connected 
by a band or riband, till it meets the largo 
transverse beam of rock, which connects the 
range of pillars.” Eronliug and within the 
principal entrance, is a “ gigantic bust, repre- 
senting some three-hejuled being, or three of 
tl»e heads of some iKiing to whom the temple 
may be supposed to be deilicated. Some writers 
have imagined that it ic what they have called 
the Hindu trinity of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Shiva.” Others consider it a triform repre- 
sentation of Siva alone. Tnis bust, which 
represents the deity down to the breast, and is 
consequently a third length, has Ixeen as<ic» - 
tained by measurement to the top of the cap 
of the middle bead to l)e about eighteen feet 
‘high ; and a notion of its bulk ;nay be formed 
from the measurement in an horizontal curved 
I line, embracing the thrt^e heads at the height 
! of the eyes, and ttjiuching them, which is nearly 
twenty-three feet. This, though the most re- 
markable, is but one specimen amidst a pro- 
fusion of carvexi figures, representing various 
subjects of Brahmitucal mythology, though it 
is puzzling to observe, that one at least appears 
to l>e a representative of Butldb, held in aV>ond- 
nation by the Brahmins, The precise natuni 
of the worship to which these temples were 
consccratetl, seems, indeed, to he of very dis- 
putable character. Tliero are, in different parts, 
three sanctuaries or shrines, which, in the 
opinion of a judicious writer already nuoted, 
were devoted to the fuloration of certain em- 
blems, w'hich, though occnjiying a distinguished 
phvee in Hindu mythology, are not fitted to be 
made the subject of popular disquisition. This 
opinion is deductMi from the position of the 
emblem in question in various parts td‘ these 
excavations. The writer alxive referred to, in 
explaining the grounds of his belief, observeti, 
that the “ use imule of temples by the ancient 
Greeks and Komans, as well as by the modern 
Hindus, is considerably different from that 
required of tliein by Christian nations. A 
Hindu goes alone, as an ancient Konian would 
have done, when he fimlB it convenient, offers 
his solitary prayers before his idol, pro.strates 
himself in his presence, and leaves his offering : 
ho attempts to l:ril»e his god to prosf>er him in 
his trade, whether it be merchandise, or pro- 
curation, or tlieft. 'I'here is no stated iv;guiar 
time of teaching, no pu'olic prayers said by a 
priest in the mime of a mixed congregation, no 
gathering of the people to go through a solemn 
service. Their great festivals are like our idcjia 
of a fair ; each man gfies in his own time to the 
temple, makes his offering ac the feet of the 
idol, goes out, and purchases sweetmeats. All 
teaching or reading of the sacred books is in 
private houses ; or, if it is in the temple, it is 
in the courts of the temple, never in the con 
secrated edifice : the verandiw or ]>orticos near 
the temple are used jn.st as any others equally 
convenient would be. This use, to whi»..U the 
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oourtfi of the temple mm applied, wHl threw 
light on mmny poiwagee of history and the 
neared volmnets of the Jewa. It is evident timt 
the temples of natioiUK wheee worship h so 
conduct^ need not he large, like onr chixr«iies, 
since it is not required timt th^ shionld ecmtain 
s mnltitmie. In all very aancxent temples, how- 
ever magnificent, the part of the tenetple in 
whidbt the deity is soppesed to reside is small, 
surrounded by numercms biil£dmg% in which 
the pnests and servants of the temple reside. 
Tliirt seems to hare been the plaii ik the first 
temple of Jerusalem ; It was that of the older 
Grecian temples^ as we may observe from the 
Ion of Euripides ; and it is at this day that 
presented by the temple of Mecca, la the 
temples of tW Hindus the great ol^ect of wor- 
ship is not constantly exposed to view, nor 
phu^ in the larger outer buikling ; it is always 
in an inner, small, dark apartment, nsuaHy 
having only one door, reqmriiig to have H^hi 
burning before H in order to be semi, and 
facing the door, so as to be visible from the 
further side of an intervening safooD.'* The 
arrangements at Ekphanta appear, as £ur as 
can be judged, to hare eorrespcmded precinely 
with this view, and to coonteoaBce the con- 
jectiire the writer quoted. All, however, is 
wrapped in mystery. Even the period and 
authors of these extraordiiiary works are totally 
unknown ; but there seem no good groutids 
lor assigpaing them a very remote antiquity. 
The stone is of a mouldeiing nature, aud 
many parts are far gone in decay. Ele|]^nta 
Is seven miles £. of Bombay. Lat. 18° 57\ 
long. 78”. 

ELEPHANT POINT, on the coast <rf Chit- 
tagong, lieut.-gov. cf Bengal, 85 nnles S. €>f 
C^tta^ng, ai^ 89 miles N.W. of .\kyab. 
Lat. 21” 9, l<mg. 92” 8'. 

ELEPHANT POINT.— A headland on the 
southern coast of the British province of P^gue, 
situate on the west side of the nrouth of the 
Kaxigoon rivei, 28 miles E. of Kangoon : it 
derives its name from a dump of ooeoanut-trees, 

^ ^ which, with the help of tlm hnagiTmtion, does 
Romewk.t resemble that animal.” Lat 16"* 28', 
long. 96” 25'. 

ELUCHPOOK, in the territory of Hydera- 
bad, or the dofninions of the Nixam, a town, 
the principal place of an extensive jaghire or 
feudal possession. The town » situate on the 
river Puma, a tributary of the Taptee, and is 
of oonfoderahle size, ha^ slenderly fortified, 
being only partially snirosinded by a stone wall, 
whidi, though sixty leet high, is hut four leet 
in thickness. It is sormcmated by hattlesEussta, 
and entrance is obtained by means ci a highfy- 
omamented gateway, huilt, as well as the waM, 
of aandsknie. The palm of the nawnob has 
no great splendour, but in its vicinity are seam 
handsome houses aid bazars InuB of bridL The 
nawaub ludds his jaghire frma dm Nmaat, «a 
condition of fiirxu^iag a eontinfeBt of a 
brigade of two battaEma ef infontry, 2,099 
horse, and four guisk” Of lati^ the relation 


between the feudatory and ids chief has been 
disturbed. On the 30 th May, 1850, an action 
took place between the troops' of the nawaub 
of Ellichpoor and a body of those of the N izam, 
sent to dispossess the former of his jaghire. 
Considerable loss was sustained on both aides, 
but the result seems to have been favourable, 
<m the whole, to the dependent ehieC Another 
action, fought on the 20 th July, is Topf>rted to 
have terminated in his defeat. TIus nawaub, 
however, ndtied, and on the 9th August gained 
a victory over the troops of his master, which 
was fiidl^ed by another on the 28 h Septem- 
ber. The groimdiB of the quarrel are not very 
satisfoetorily expfoiiiied ; Imt the total disor- 
ganxzatiou of t)^ Nizaen's finaneial arrange-' 
naeists, and the eharaeter d the measures toT 
whadh his ministera have too ollcm resorted to 
repair their eomfituMiy g^ve |dansibiHty to the 
statement which aserdaes the chfifoience to the 
aggression of the superior ruler. Ellichpoor 
forms part of the Nizam's territory which has 
been recently sequestrated to the Britidk, as a 
provirion for the nuuntenance of his militauy 
contiiigent. Distance from Hydrahad, N., 275 
miles ; from Madras, N.W.,, 690 ; from Biun- 
galore, N., 570 ; from Nagpore, W., 100; 
frmzi Bombay, N.E, 345 ; frm Calcutta, W., 
700. Lat. 21° 10', long. 7T 36'. 

ELLORA. — A decayed town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situato T3 miles 
N.W, from Aumngabad, and seven from Dow- 
hatabad. It was formerly a place of some 2 K>te, 
deriving its celebrity cniefi^ from the remark- 
able excavations in the neighbouring mountain, 
known as the temples of !l^ora. According to 
Hindoo legend, the date ef th^e templar is 
carried back finr a period of 7,950 years, and 
their origin ascribed to Ekjah Eeloo, the son of 
Peshfont, cf EUkhpore, whan 3^000 years of 
the Dwarpa Yoag were yet unaccomplished. 
The more rational account of the Maliometans 
states that the town sf EBora was built by 
Rajah Eel, who also eaceavated the temples. 
Eel Rajah was eoniemporary with Shah Momin 
Arif,” who lived 950 years ago. According to 
Elptonstone, however, the first meiition m 
histofy <>t these eaves occurs in connection with 
the Princess Dewal Devi, daughter of the rajah 
of Guzerat, who was captured by a party who 
had gone from the camp of Alp Khim to visit 
the excavations at Ellora. These wonderful 
productions of human mdustry and peraeve- 
raoce, " which, ” says Elphinstofie, ** have been 
compared, as works of labour, to the pyraimds 
of l^pt, and which in reaEty far surfiau them 
as specimens of art,” have dmwn forth expres- 
afous of admiration from all who have studied 
them. *' Whether,” says Sir Charles Malet, 

we consider the deeagn,. or eoutmnplate th< 
execution of these extraonfrnary worlk^ we ai ^. 
lost m wonder at the idea of forming a vast 
‘mountain into ahnost etemid mmmmatoh. The 
mytkokigical synhohi and %ares through^ t 
the whole leave vm room to douht their owing 
their existence to rehgious zeal^— -the most 
301 
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{Kiwerful and meet umversal agitator of the 
iiurnau mind,” 

From the elalK>rate notice of a more recent 
ohnerver, Colonel Sykes, it appears that the 
hill containing the excavations takes the form 
of a crescent, presenting its concavity to the 
west, and rising in its extremities to an eleva- 
tion considerably above the intermediate level. 
The sculptares at the two extremities are those 
of Dehr Warra and Paamsuaih, the interval, 
somewhat exceeding a mile, being occupied by 
other caves at irregular distances from each 
other, and seldom on the same level. The 
very ininute and com|dete account of these 
celebrated caves which is contained in Colonel 
(Sykes’s paper, will furnish the in<^uirer with 
the fullest informatioD, and leave him nothing 
to desire further. To this, therefore, the reader 
is referred. Ellora was ceded, in 1818, by 
Holcar, under the treaty of Mondesoor, to the 
British, who transferred it to the Nizam in 
1822, by the treaty of Hyderabad. Ellora is 
in lat. 20" 2^, long. 75" 1^. 

ELLORl^ in the British district of Masnli- 
patam, presideD^ of Madras, a town with a 
milita^ station, situate on the Jnmmalair, a 
torrent flowing in a direc^n south-east from 
the Eastern Ghats, and which, about three 
miles below the town, fiJls into the Colair 
Lake. On the right bank of the river are the 
barracks and the cantonment hospital ; on the 
other side, the oflioera* houses. Communica< 
tion between all parts of the station is practi- 
cable thiY>nghout the year, as the torrent is 
never nnfor^ble. The town is tolerably well 
built. The aides of Uie streets and ixHhds in 
the town and its vicinity are planted with rows 
of trees, affording very grateful shade, in a 
place where the heat hw been known to reach 
no" within-doors^ and 120" in tents. The 
nights, especially during the months of April 
and May, are very oppresrive ; and it was in 
the latter month, when the land-wind blows 
with much violence, that the great degree of 
heat above mentioned was observed. The 
official report styles Ellore a ** jwpulous town 
but the number of its inhabitants is not stated. 
Distance from Bombay, S.E., S65 miles ; Hy- 
derabad, E., 180 ; Mangalore, N.E., 500 ; Bel- 
lary, N.E., 300; Bangalore, N.E., 350; Ma- 
dras, N., 255 ; NDisultpatam, N., 39 : Calcutta, 
S.W., 62U. Lat. 16" 42^, long. 81" 10', 

ELPHINSTONE LSLAND.— An island on 
the coast of Tenasserim, thirteen miles long 
ami four and a half broad, 65 miles N.W. from 
the town of Tenasserim. 12" 21', long, 

98" 10'. 

EMANGUNGE, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, j 
1 village on the route L-om the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Futtehpoor, and 20 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 25* 31', long. 81® 40'. 

EMAUM GHUR, in Sinde, was lately a I 
strong fortress in the Thur or Great Sandy 
Disert, separating that ooontnr from Jeasul- 
uiere. As scarcely a drop of Uesh water can 


be had on the route from Sinde after leaving 
Choonkee, distant about fifty miles from 
Emaum Ghur, this fortress was generally con- 
sidered by the ameers as an inexpugnable place 
of refuge. On this account, when the disputes 
between them and the British came to extre- 
mity, Sir Charles Napier determined at all 
risks to attempt its seizure. Setting out with 
fifty cavalry, two twenty-four-pound howitzers, 
drawn by camels, and three hundred and fifty 
European infantry, mounted on animals of the 
same description — two on each, be, after a very 
trying march of three days, over a succession 
of steep sandhills, reached the fort, which was 
immediately surrendered. The captor describes 
it as ** exceedingly strong against any force 
without artillery. The walls are forty feet 
high, one tower is fifty feet high, and built of 
burned bricks. It is square, with eight round 
towers, sun ounded by an exterior wall of fifteen 
feet high, lately built. There arc some bomb- 
proof chambers.” Twenty thonsand pounds of 
powder were found in various places built up 
for concealment. These were employed in 
springing thirty-four mine% which reduced the 
fort to a mass of ruins, shapeless and irretriev- 
able. The grain found in store had been pre- 
viously distributed in rations. Tlte British 
force marched back to the interior of Sinde 
without any loss. Emaum Ghur is in lat. 
26" 35', long. 69" 20'. 

EMENABAD, in the Reechna Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
road from Lahore to Wazeerabad, 33 miles N. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32" 4 ', long. 
74" Iff. 

EMILEEA, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by the Kutra Pass from 
Allahabad to Rewa, and 24 miles S.£. of the 
former city. Lat. 25" 15', long. 82" 10'. 

EMROKEE, in the native state of Sumpter, 
in Bundlecund, a village on the rv*ute from 
Gwalior to Saugor, 60 miles S.E. of tlie former. 
Heie, in the beginning of llecernher, 1817, the 
British army under command of marquis of 
Hastings, governor-general, was encamped in 
its advance towards Gwalior, to intimidate 
Scindia. Distance S.W. of Caipee 54 miles. 
Lat. 25" 47', long. 79" 2'. 

ENAYUT-jKlA-SARAE, In the British dis- 
trict of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the 
city of Allahabad to Benares, and eight miles 
S.E. of the former, Lat. 25" 25', long. 82 \ 

ENDBEESA, in the Punjab, a village 
situate in the bifurcation where the Beas 
and Sutluj rivers unite. Bum^s sought here 
in vain for the altarg dedicated by Alexander 
to commemorate his couquents. Hi., round 
nothing bat a brick ruin, ruquestt.inabiy of 
Mahometan origin. Were this even tiic ..c^tual 
locality of those altars which have given lise 
to BO much controvert, the probability of 
their still existing is perhaps not great ; it 
being unlikely that the natives wonlu • 
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tbe tropbies of tbe invader's trinmpb to remain 
aft'jr his disappearance. Endreesa is in Ut. 
31^* 12^, long. 75" 8^ 

ENGLISH BAZAR, in the British district 
of Maldah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town, the 
seat of tbe civil establishment of tbe district, 
on the route from Berhampore to Pumea, 62 
miles N. of former, 70 8.E. of latter. It is 
situate on the right or west bank of the 
Mabanunda, Distant N. from Calcutta 188 
miles; Lat, 24* 68', long. 88* W. 

ENNORE. — A town in tbe British district 
of Obinglepnt, presidency of Madras, nine 
m'les N. of Madras. Lat. 13* 13', long. 
80" 23'. 

ERICH, or IBEJ.— A town of Bundel- 
cund, in tbe BriUsh district of Jaloun, situate 
on tbe south or right bank of the river Betwa, 
on the route from Sangor to Gwalior, 65 miles 
S.E. of the latter. It was formerly a place of 
importance, and had a considerable population, 
principally Mabomedan, as is indicate by tbe 
numerous mausoleums, surmounted by domes, 
around it. Here, in tbe end of Novenaber, 
1817, tbe British army, commanded by the 
marquis of Hastings, governor-general, was 
encamped in its advance on Gwalior, to intl- 
midate Scindia. It was part of the territory 
of Jbansi until 1843, when it was ceded 
by the rao of that place to the East-lndia 
Company. At the time of cession, its annual 
revenue wiw returned at 7>148 rupees. Lai 
25* 47', long. 79* 9'. 

BRINPOORA. — A town in tbe Rajpoot 
state of Serobee, 135 miles S.W. from Nus- 
seerabad, and 78 miles S. from Jodbpoor. Lai 
26* 10', long. 73* 9'. 

ERRIODE. — A town in tbe British district 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, 230 miles 
S.W. of Madras. Lat. 10* 37', long. 78* 8'. 

ERROAD. — See Yieodu. 

ERRUCKPOOR. — A town in the British | 
district of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 196 ; 
miles S.W. of Calcutta. Lai 20* 4^, ioi^. ' 
86*11'. I 

ERUNIXILE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 212 
miles N.E. of !^mbay. 1^1 20* 56', long. 
76* 19'. 

ESANUGGUR. — A town in tbe Boondela 
state of Cbutterpoor, ^4 miles N.E. from 
Saugur, and three miles E. from tbe right 
bank of the Deesaun river, Lat. 24® 52^, 
long. 79* 26'. 

ESEE, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieul-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
tl»e road from the cantonment of Alljgurh to 
that of Muttra, and eight miles 8. of the 
former. Lat. 27" f 8', long. 78® 7'. 

ESEEPOORA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieul-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on tbe route from canton- 

ment to Jaunpore, and nine miles N.E of the 
funner. Lat. 25* 27', long. 82* 1'. 


ESEWIJN, in tbe territory of Onde, a 
ruined town on tbe route by Nanamow Cifaat 
frcmi Euttehgurb cantonment to Ijadmow, 
25 miles W. ^ the latter. Wbmi Lord Yalen- 
tia passed it in 1803, it was nearij in rtdns, 
having been deserted for the nmghboaring 
town of Meabganj, recently founded by the 
eunnch Almas Khan, minister of finance to 
theNawaub Vazir oi Oude. Its site is^ how- 
ever, pleasanl on a slight eminence, over- 
looking a small laka It is mentioned in the 
Ayeen Akbery under the name of Aseynn. 
Lat. 26* 48', long. 80* Z(y. 

ESSAU KAYLE, in the Daman divirioa 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Indus, 177 miles N. of the town 
of Mooltan. lal 32* 39', long. 71" 16'. 

ESUN, a small river of the 'Doab, rises in 
the Briti^ district of Allyghur, in the neigh- 
bonrhood of Sikundrarow, in lal 27* 41', long. 
78° 27^. It takes a sonth-easieiiy coarse to- 
wards the Ganges, into which it falls on the 
light aide, in lal 26* 47', long. 80*11'. At 
; the town of Mynpooree, it is crossed by abridge 
of brick. AlMut twenty miles lower down, 
the route from Etawa to Fntiehgurh crosses 
it by a ford. It is throughout a mere to c r enl 
and in tiie dry season the current totally c o a sns 
in some parts of its chaoneL 

ESIJRDA, or ESUNDA, in the territo^ o 
Jyepore, in l^pootana, a town 60 mOes H of 
the mty of Jyepore, and near the left bank of 
the river Bunas. Bronghton, who passed 
close to it, mentions, It bdongs to a takoor 
or lord of the Jypoor family ; is sarrounded 
by a strong wall a^ ditda, and has a citadel ia 
the centre of the ]daoe, and is apparently by 
much tbe handsomest and most oomnKHwms 
town that I have seen in this part of India.** 
Lal 26* 10', long. 76* 10'. 

ESWUNTGXJKH. — ^A town in the Irtish 
district of Rotnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 
164 miles EE of Bombay. Lal 16*39', long. 
73*25'. 

ETA, in the Rajpoot state of Jessnlmeer, a 
village on the route from tbe town of Beyka- 
neei* to that of Jessulmeer, and 55 miles N.E 
of the lattor. Tbe road in this of the 
route is heavy, lying among sandhills Lal 
27* 10', long. 71" 42'. 

ETAROLI, in the British distriet of Etami 
under the lieul-gov. of the N.W. Proyinoes^ 
a village on the route from Lucknow in'Onds^ 
by Nanamow, to Etawa cantoumeul and 20 
miles £. of the latter place. Lal 26* 46', 
long. 79 ' 25'. 

ETAWAH. — ^A Britiah district named fram 
its principal place, and subject to tbe iieal- 
gov. of the N.W. Pruviiioefc. It is boonded 
on tbe north by the British districts Myn- 
p4>oree anti Furruckabad ; on the east by the 
British district of Cawnpore ; on the south by 
Bunddicund ; on tbe south-west by the Mah- 
ratta territories of Gwalior ; and on the west 
by the Britirii district of Agra. It lies between 
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UJL 2 r 21'~-2r y, long* 78* 48*— 79“4»', and 

coalalim aasrcA of 1,674 square inileB, It was 
fiinoerfy pariof Oawnpore, bat was formed into 
a aepaiate zillali under the aanctioii of tiie 
borne aathoritieB in 1 840. The greater part of 
Etawafa lies in tbe Doab, a small strip only, 
forming tbe pergnnnah of Bnrpoora or Jani> 
brasl^ being separated from the rest hy the 
Jumna, and lying along the right or south- 
western bank of that lirer. Tbe Jnmna 
tooches on tbe nortb-westcmi extremity of the 
district^ and, flowing in a south-easterly diree- 
tioD, either bounds or traTerses it for 115 miles. 
AbcMit 25 miles 8.E. of tbe town of Efeawah, 
the Jumna is joined on tbe right nde by the 
ClinmboL So considerable is the accession of 
water from this source, that the Jnnina below 
the confluence has been known to rise in twelve 
hoars between m and seven feet, in eonse- 
queooeof a flood m tbe Cbumbol. The obstar 
<des which formerly presented themselves to 
tbe mie nav^ation cf tbe J nmna in this part 
dT its course, were principally shifting shoals 
and sandbanks, trunks cf trees imb^lded in 
the bottom, and numerous boulders, as well as 
fixed rocks of kankar or calcareous oonglome- 
ratoL The sunken trees were removed after a 
caieful search, in 1833, and during tbe last 
twenty years, the clearance of other impedi- ; 
ments has been in progress, nnder tbe directions 
cf various offifsers of the engineer service. 
The channel is most obstructed at Knrimkhan, 
ten or twelve miles below the roontb of the 
Cbumbnl. llie 8eyngar or Kumn runs nearly 
parallel to the Jumna, but ten or twelve miles 
more to the eastward, and falls into that river 
on the Idft side, about twenty miles south of 
the Bontbem frontier. The Knd flows across 
the north-eastern extremity of the ^strict, in 
a direction parallel to the Seyngur, but about 
fifteen milra more to the eastward. The 
Pandwa and some other streams of the district 
are mere torrents during the periodical rains, 
and cease to flow during the dry season. All 
the streams run towards the south-east, indi- 
cating the general slope of the country to be 
in that direction ; but there is also a slope 
from the middle part of the Doah towards Uie 
Jumna, adl the streams of the district being 
ultiiiiatefy discharged into that river. Tbe 
levda taAen in laying down the Etawah 
brandli of the profongarion of the (laDges 
Gsnal have shown the elevataoa of the country 
above the sea to diminish from about 676 at’ 
the ocsiheni firontier, to 640 at the towu 
of Etawah. 

Hie principal spring crops are wheat, barl^, 
gram arietinnm), and other pulse of 

various kinds. The autumnal crop oonrists 
of opsum, sogarcane^ cotton, indigo, rice, jowar 
(Sofgbnm v^are), h^ra (Holw spicatos), 
moth (Pbaaeolus aconitifiilius). Tbe govern- 
ment assessment upon tbe lands of this district 
has been fixed for a specified period, and is not 
bride to increase till the year 1871. In the 
vicinity of the cantonment of Etawah, the 
beeds^ of European vegetables are sown after 


the miny season, at tiie dose of summer, and 
pea^ canliflowe^ and lettnoe are fit for use at 
driistmas, attaining a high degree of excel- 
lence ; carrots and other esculent roots are of 
inferior quality ; oranges, ritrons, limes, and 
lemons, are very fine, andgrapes socoeed tole- 
rably. Mekms are abundant, luxuriant, and 
excellent. The apple, mango, plantain, guava, 
jak (Artocarpus iutegrifolia), succeed well; 
but pomegranates are scarcely worth gather- 
ing. The unsheltered ritnation of Etawah 
affords ample opportunity for the contempla- 
tion of the changes of me atmosphere. In 
no part of India do the hot winds blow with 
greater fury. Th^ conunence in March, and 
f^ntinne during tbe whole of April and May. 
Tbe wind usnally rises about eight in the 
morning, and continuing through the whole 
day, Bobrides at snnset, though it sometimes 
blows thronghont the whole night. ** Every 
article of fomitnre is burning to the touch ; 
tbe hardest wood, if not w^ covered with 
blankets, will split with a report like that of a 
pistol ; and linen taken from the drawers is 
as if jnst removed finom a kitchen fire. Tbe 
nights are terrible, every apartment being 
heated to excess, each may be compared to a 
large oven.** Tbe human constitution suffers 
great exhaustion from this state of tempera- 
ture. Tbe hot winds are succeeded fay the 
monsoon or periodical raini^ the transition 
being marked by a furious tornado. Even at 
midday, darkness as of nigbt sets in, caused by 
the dense clouds aod volumes of dust ; and so 
loud is the roar of the storm, that the incessant 
peals of thunder can be heaurd only at intervals, 
whilst the flashes of lightning seldom pierce 
through the gloom. The rain then descends 
in torrents, floods the country, and refreshes 
tbe animal and vegetable worid. ** Before the 
watery pools have penetrated into the parched 
earth, so rapid is the growth of vegetation, 
patches of green appear along tbe p^ii, and 
those who take np their posts in the veranda 
for an hemr or two may literally see the grass 
g^w. In the course of a single day the sandy 
hillocks wiU be covered with verdure, and in a 
very short time the grass becomes high and 
rank.** The rains usually continne from tbe 
first or second week in June until tbe middle 
of October, and in some seasons are very 
violent, causing extensive and destructive in- 
undations. Tbe final fall is generally the 
heaviest, lasting three or fimr days, and ushei^ 
ing in cool weather. The climate is delightful 
from October to March ; ezerrise iu the c^n 
air may be taken with satisfaction on root 
until ten o'dodL in the forenoon, and all day 
in cMxxiM^ieB ; fires are requisite to comfort in 
the evenmg, and warm bedding is requisite at 
night. 

The vigorous administration of the laws by 
the Briti^ authorities has of late years much 
checked the hand of crime in this district, which 
was formerly in&moos as one of the principal 
haunts and places of refuge of the Thugs and 
Fhansigan^ and whose secret and ^stematie 
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robberies and nraiders have been carried to an 
appalling extent all orer Hlndoetan. Some of 
tbese wretches were Mahomedaiia, bot the 
majority were Hindoos ; some gangs contained 
a mixture of all denominations and castes. 
In some instances these a ssas si ns were under 
the protection of the zemindars or landed pro- 
prietors of the eastern part of the district^ but 
the mixed gangs gmsenuly larked in the ravines 
and jungles of the wild tract of Shidouse, on 
the right of the Jumnay and in the Doab be- 
tween that river and the ChumbuL Some 
ostensibly followed agricnltnral avocations, or 
other pursuits equally unsuspected, though 
they were in reality supported by their nefia- 
rious practices; others were mere vagrants, 
living, when urged want, on the of 

jackals and other unclean aDimaLs. To so 
great an extent did the crime of thuggee once 
prevail, that in one year (1808) sixty- seven 
dead bodies were taken out of wells in this 
district. The popnlation in 1853 was ascer- 
tained by official return to amount to 610,965. 
Of this number, 401,367 are returned as Hin- 
doos engaged in agriculture ; 176,791 Hin- 
doos engaged in other pursuits ; 9,3^7 Maho- 
medans and others, not Hindoos, agricnltaral ; 
and 23,480 of those classes, non-agricnlturaL 
Hence it is seen that the Hindoos constitute an 
overwhelming majority of the populatioou 
The following is a classification of the towns 
and villages of the district : — 


Number containing: lc» than 1,000 inhabitants. . 1,S1S 

Ditto more than 1,000 and leas than &,000 96 

Ditto more than 5,000 and le» than 10,0M 4 

Ditto more than 10,000 and less than 50.000 1 

Total 1,414 


The principal towns will be found noticed in 
the proper places. The prinripal routes through 
the district are — 1. Fr^ south-east to north- 
west, from Oalpee to Muttra, by Etawah, run- 
ning parallel to the left bank of Uie Jumna, 
and on an average ten or twelve miles finom it ; 
2^ from south-east to north-west, from CSawn- 
pore, joining the former route five mQes from 
the cantonment of Etawah ; 3. from Lucknow, 
in Oude, to the cantonment of Etawah, and, 
subsequenUy crossing the Jumna, to Gwalior ; 

4. from north-east to south-west, from the 
cantonment of Fntteghur to tiiat of Etawjffi ; 

5. from north to south, from the cantonment 
of Mynpooree to that of Etawah. The right of 
the Jl^tish ^vernment to this tract dates from 
1801, when it was ceded by the Nawanb Vizier, 
forming a portion of the poaseasions alienated 
by that prince in oommatation of subsidy. 

ETAWAH, a town, the principal place of 
the pergunnah and also the district of the 
same name, is situate about a mile east of the 
left bank of the Jumna, here crossed by ferry, 
or occasionally by a bridge of boats. Acoeea 
to the water is had by means of numerous 
gfaats or flights of stain, some in a state of 
great decay, others recently built by wealthy 
Hindoos, io afiSord devotees easy approach in- 
the purpose of ritual ablation, llie sight of 


the town hasa strikhig appeatanee, thehoows 
being in many instances insnlaii^ on amafli 
summits, amon^ which deep, narrow, steep- 
sided ravines wind. These indentations appear 
to have been formed by the violent t o rrent s 
caused by the periodic^ lains washing 
the softer parts of the elevated strata, leaving 
prominent the mdurated kankar or calcareoos 
oonglomerste, in some instances sixty test 
above the rivea:. Hodges, who vislt^ the 
place in 1783, describes it as then *'laige^ 
Imt very wretched, having but two ioletahls 
houses.** *neffimthaJer ipoke of it, about thirty’ 
years before, as a very ancient and fiui«Das 
town, situate on tiie east side of the Jnmna^ 
and formeriy well peopled. At present^** he 
continues, many <dd houses have fiUlen 
down. The fort, aitnate on a high sandhill, 
on the hank of the Jnmna, which flows along 
its southern side, is of moderate size, and has 
a foundation of brick.** In the time of 
Baber, in tiie eariy part of the sixteenlh 
centuiy, it was of much note, and was 
governed the son-in-law of that sovereign, 
by whom it is repeatedly mentioned. At 
present its prosperity appean somewhat on 
the increase, in oonsequence of its fovoored 
commercial position at the junction of the 
road from Calpee to Agra with that from 
Gawnpore to the same pkoe. The jail is one 
of the largest and best secured of any in the 
North-Western Provinces. The cantonment 
is a mile north-west of the town. It is little 
liked by Europeans, who consider it to he 
''pecnllarly desolat^ and to exhibit in fall 
perfection the dreary features of a jungle- 
station. Ufion a wide sandy plain, nearij 
destitute of trees, half a dozen habitable hon- 
galows lie scattm'ed, intermixed with the 
rains of others, built for the acoommodation 
of a huger garrison than Is now eonsideied 
necessary for the security of the fdaoe, a ringle 
wing of a regiment of sepoys being deen^ 
sufficient for the performanoe of the duties of 
this mriaiK^iy out-station.** The popalation 
consists of 23,300 persons. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 710 miles, N.W. from Gawn- 
pore 100, S.E. from Agra 73, SuE. from Deilii, 
vid Allyghur, 183. Lai. 26® 46*, long. 79“ 4*. 

ETAWEH, in the British districi of Ssn- 
gor, territory of Bangor and Nerbndda, Iknt.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on tiie 
ronte from Bangor to Jeypoor, 40 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lai. 24“ 10*, long. 78* 19*. 

ETGHAK. — A town in the British district 
of Bamgur, lieat.-gov. of Beimal, 218 mifos 
N.W. of Galcntta. Lai. 24“ 5^ 1^. 85*29*. 

ETIMADP(X)B, or ATAMADIXIOB, in 
the British district of Agia, lionk-gov. of tibe 
N.W. Provinces, a town cm the route from the 
cantonment of Etawato that of Muttra, and 39 
miles S.E. of the latter. It is of inooniideialile 
size, and surrounded fay an indiflenmi nmd. 
wall Here is a huge tank, indosed by mas- 
sive embankments of masoniy, and haviqg in 
the middle a poljfgonal bniidiiq^' taro slofiea 
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liig^ ffunnoiiiiled By » dome. It is ballt of; 
etone, and cxxiunTiiuoatee with the land by a 
bridge of seTistal arches of the caune matenal. 
lioeal traditioii attributes its constractioii to a 
rsfauner of the Imperial court of Delhi, bat 
lua name has not been presenred. The town 
baa a baaar, and water sappties are fldmn- 
Lai. 2r 14', long. 78* ir. 

ETOUWDA. — town in the native state 
of Kofial, 24 miles 8.W. finom Khatanandoo, 
and h4 nileBlf.lL from Betliah. Lat 27** 26', 
long. 85* S'. 

KTOWLEK, in the Brituh district of Shah’ 
jelMNBpoor, Himt.’gov. of the N.W. Provinoss, 
a vill^ on the route from Bareilly to Lack’ 
now, Ss miles S.S. of the former, 100 N. W. 
ef the latter. Lat. 28* 2^, kmg. 80* m 

BYBBS8T MOUNT. — A monntam of the 
Himahm lange, sitoate between the moun' 
tain of JOndiinganga, in Sikkim, and the city 
ofKhatmandoo, in Nepaul, and preanmed to be 
the loftiest sommit in the world. Its Ova- 
tion is 20,002 feet above the level of the sea. 
The high^ sommit of the Andes is Sorata, 
having an elevation of 25,267 feet. Mount 
Sverat is reported to have been recently dis- 
eovored fay Colonel Wangfa, and to have been 
named in ooniplimeot to the late aurv^or- 
gensml of India. 

JETTUH, or KTA. — The principal place of 
the pergunnah of the same name, in the 
Britidi district of Mynpooric, under the Ueut.- 
gov. of the K.W. Proviiices. It has a baaaar, 
and is sunronnded by a mod walk In oonae- 
qneDoe of the lowness of its rite, it is nearly 
enoompairod by a jhil or piece of water during 
the periodical rains in the latter part of sum- 
mer. Sav^ieB and water are afaundant at all 
anaaona. Thia {dace liea on the route from 
Allyghur to Mynpoorie, and is 84 miles N.E. 
of Oie latter. LaA 2r 84', long. 78* 48^. 

F. 

FAGU, in the lull state of Keontbnl, a 
halting'plm on the route from Sfimla to Kot- 
gnrh, a^ 12 ndlea £. of the former. Here is 
a building of 4ne apartment erected govern- 

ment iwtimacocnmnodation of travrilm The 
a ^ g a nent coontiy ia fnctuiesqne, and in many 
pttosB well wooded, amk 'thou^ rough and 
moimtafaiona, wril suited ^ the culture of eseu- 
lebt vegetables, espeeialfy potatoes, and of the 
aalep mivi, a ^teries ^ orchis, yieldii^ in 
g re at abundaiioe a murilaginous food, both 
p a lst i b l e and hi^y nutritious. Fagu is 
feet above the level of the sea. Lat 
«*r,iong. 7r2r. 

FALSE ISLAND. — ^Tbe most sonihem of 
a chntsr of kJaiids on the coast of Arracan, 
ritnate between the iriaad of Cheduha and the 
mMmA . Lat. ir 82', hmg, 94*. 

FALSE POINT.— A headland on the eoast 
of Cnttadk, at the mouth of the Mahannddee 


river, and 30 miles S.W. from Point Palmyras. 
"It is low and woody.” A lighthouse baa 
been erected here, exhibiting its ught 120 feet 
above high water. Lat. 20* 20', long. 86* 51'. 

FARAH, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town, the 
principal place of tiie peigunnah of the same 
name, lies on the route from the city of Agra 
to that of Muttra, 22 miles N.W. of the for- 
mer, 18 S.E. of the latter. It ia situate a 
mile from the right bank of the Jumna. 
Heber describes it as " built in a great measure 
within the indosore of what has evidently been 
a very extensive serai, whose walls seem to 
have been kept up as a defence to the village. 
They have, however, not been its only defence, 
since, on a little hiU imme^^ely al^ve it, is 
a square mud fort, with a round bastion at 
each flank, and a little outwork before the 
gate.” 'The town is well supplied with water, 
and has a small bazar. The suirounding 
country is well cultivated and open. Lat. 
27* 19^, long. 77“ 50'. 

FA'TIABAD, in the territory of 'Tijarra, 
under the political management of the Gover- 
nor-G^erd'a agent in Kajpootaoa, a town on 
the route from Delhi to the town of Alwar, 
and 31 miles N. of the latter. Supplies may 
be procured here, and water is plentifuk Lat. 
2r 56', long. 76* 45'. 

FATTEHGAD, in the Peshawur division of 
the Punjab, a town situated at the entrance of 
the Kyber Pass, 10 miles W. of the town of 
Peshawur. Lat. 84*, long. 71* 80'. 

FAZILPOOR. — ^A village in the district ol 
Mooltao, one of the divisiona of the Punjab, 
sitoate 91 miles S.W. of Mooltao. Lat. 
29* 18', long. 70* 25'. 

FEELNUGGU R, in the British district of 
Shajehaiip<Mr, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to 
the cantonment of Futtehgurh, and 28 miles 
a*E. of the former. Lat. 28* 1', long. 79* 44'. 

FEEROZAPOOR, in the British district of 
Furruokabad, lieuA-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vincea, a village on the route from Futteh- 
mrh to Lucknow, and 28 miles S.E. of the 
former. LaA 27* S', long. 79* 58'. 

FENNY RTVEB. — ^A stream rising in the 
monntains of independent 'npperah, and, flow- 
ing south-westy forms for several miles the 
boundary between Tipperah and the British 
distrii^ of Chittagong, and for thirty-two miles 
separates the di^ct last named from that of 
Bnlloah, and falls into the Bay of Bengal in 
laA 22* 53', long. 91* 83'. 

FEROZABAD, in the British district of 
Agra^ lienA-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the prindpal place of the peigunnah of 
the same name, on ^e route from Muttra to 
Etewa, and 53 mUes S.E. of the latter, 25 miles 
E. of the rity of Agra. It is of consideraUe 
six^ surrounded by a wall, outside which are 
numerous mounds and ahapeiesB ruins. Jacqne- 
mont states that it "displays very beautiful 
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relics of ancient splendour. It must have V>ecn 
a wealthy t(>wn, but its fine edifices are in 
ruins anti deserted ; and its present inhabi- 
tants dwell in good cottages thatched with 
straw. Still it may in India be considered a 
town.” It has a bazar, and is supplied with 
water fi^ra wells. The population is returne<l 
at 12,674. Its present name is of compara- 
tively recent date, and has probably been given 
in honour of some chief of Aighan or Persian 
descent, Firoz being a usual appellative among 
those of that lineage. Under its former name, 
Chandwar, it is frequently mentioned by Baber 
as a place of imjx»rtance. Lat. 27'’ 9 , long. 
78'* 28'. 

FEROZABAD. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, on the left bank of 
the Beema river, and 114 miles S.W. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 17" 4', long. 76" 60'. 

FEROZEPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, iient.-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from AUygurh to the town 
of Moradabad, and 19 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28" 37', long. 78" 40'. 

FEROZESHAII. — A village situate about 
twelve miles from the left bank of the Sutlej, 
within the country under the control of the 
oommissioner and superintendent of the Cia- 
Sutlej states. This place has been rendeml 
memorable by the attack made on the 21 st 
December, 1845, by the British army, under Sir 
Hugh Gough and Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) 
Hardinge, on tlie formidably-intrenched Sikh 
camp here, which, after two days’ hard fight- 
ing, was captured, and the enemy put to flight. 
The triumph was complete ; but, as in most of 
the actions throughout the Sikh war, the loss 
of the victors was heavy. Lat. 30" 52', long. 
74" 50'. 

FEROZE SHAH CANAL runs from the 
river Jumna^ at lat. 30" 20', long, 77" 38', 
One branch discharges itself in the desert, in 
lat. 29" 16', long. 75" 16', and the other re- 
joins the parent stream at Delhi. 

FEROZPOOR, in the British district of 
MozufFumuggur, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village with a small fort, half a mile 
from the right bank of the Ganges. Elevation 
above the sea 848 feet. Lat. 29" 30', long. 
78 " 2 '. 

FEROZPOOR, in the British district of 
Suharunpoor, bent. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Meerut to 
Suharunpoor, 45 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 29" 3r, long. 77" 31'. 

FEROZPORE, a British district in Sirhind, 
deriving its name from the town so called, 
formerly a place of some note, and now again 
rising into importance. It forms part of what 
are called the Ois-Butlej territories of the East- 
India Company. The boundary is irregular, 
and not very well defined, but its centre may 
be stated to be in Ut. 30" 45', long. 75", Its 
area is returned at ninety-seven square miles ; 
but this return, it is explained by the deputy 


commissioner, refers only to the district of 
Ferozpore as it stood ^fore the war with 
Lahore. Subsequently, four pergunnalis, con- 
taining a very consideralfie tract of country, 
were added to it ; and at a still later period, 
the larger portion of one of them was severed 
from the district, and transferred to a native 
chief, the rajah of Furreedkote. Part of the 
territory thus alienated was granted to the 
rajah, in consequence of his good behaviour 
during the war ; another part was subject to 
certain cash payments; and a third portion 
was in exchange for other territory more con- 
veniently situate with reference to Ferozpore. 
This latter process gave additional complica- 
tion to the circumstances of the district, which 
is again increased by the incorporation with it 
of certain pergunnahs from Wudnee, almlished 
as a separate district. 'The fact that the lateBt 
return was made immediately after the^e 
changes, and before any suificient arrange- 
ment could be entered into for insuring ac- 
curacy, accounts for the presentation ol a 
statement which does not even offer any pre- 
tensions to correctness. 'The circumstaucea 
which have rendered the return as to area 
unsatisfactory, are equally applicable to the 
return of population, under which the number 
is given at 16,890. The district, however, is 
said to be very Uiinly peopled, not a thirtieth 
part, it is alleged, b«ng under cultivation. 
The remainder is either barren or covered with 
jungle ; but the former populousness and pros- 
perity of the country are proved by the 
existence Of several ruined villages and towns, 
as well as of fine brick -lined wells, now half- 
filled with rubbish. 'Ihe wells at a distance 
from the river are deep, but much of the seal 
might be irrigated without recourse to them, 
as the dry bed of a nullah or watercuur&a, 
called the Sukri, fraverses the country with 
sinuous channel, and it would only require a 
canal a mile in length to admit tlie water o-. 
the Sutlej or Gharrah. In the following ex- 
tract, the climate is represented as favourable 
to the European constitution : — “The climate 
of Ferozepore promises well : it is peculiai' to 
this part of India, and unlike any other, ex- 
cept Loodiana. Continual cloudy weather, 
occasionally rainy, atnd a climate particularly 
advantageous to Europeans, as well as natives. 
We can ride out all day without the slightest 
inconvenience, except that sometimes it is 
rather too cold than otherwise, to be comfort- 
able without a great coat : scarcely any sick in 
hospital.” The conditioD of the climate here 
described was in January. The territory of 
Ferozepore escheated to the British, upon the 
demise, in 1835, of Sirdarree Luchmun Kooar. 
The claims of Lahore were subsequently com- 
promised by a division of the territory witl< 
Runjeet Singh, the portion then allotted to 
that potentate again changing masters, as 
above noticed, upon the conclusion of the 
Lahore war. 

FEROZPORE, in Sirhind, a town and fort 
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so named becatnue Iraiit liy Feroee Tog^hlnk, j 
whck nt an %lk« tbiroiie of iMllii 13S1 

1SS8« It m t2ie diief plnoe of a |mrtkm of 
Britwh ptMHetuaons in iinut quarter, luad is I 

situate ihsme miles ^rom t3»e left laank of tke 
SatleJ. It miu^ Itave bean ftantiarly a lai^ 
town, as tbe extensile i*miis aixaimd it indicate. 
Tbe fort is an iiregulir brnklin^, incapable of 
defonoe against a regular attiick. It is a 
Itundred jards long, forty broad, and has a 
dxy ditch, ten teat wide and ten deep, with 
one gateway, which is cm the east face. The 
intetiur is filled with earth to half the height 
of the waila, and the mound thus ft>rra©d is 
cTOW’ded with irean brick bonses and mud 
hovels, seimrated ly alleys not exceeding six 
feet wide. The tc>wii is surrotinded by a ditch 
and by a weak mud Wall. It ia well supplied 
with wate. from a hundTed and twenty-four 
brick-lined wdla Before the introduction of 
artilierj', and when in good repair, the fort 
must have v'vefied attempts to storm it ; and 
even now, according to the report erf an eye- 
witness, when view'ed at a distance, its appear- 
ance is very striking. "The large, hea|^-to- 
getber, and w ell-ndscid itnand towers erf the forts 
about here,” says a visitant, ^'give more an im 
pression of England than any I have see® in 
India. At two or tbr*ac miles distant, in look- 
ing on Feroaepesne, you might fancy yoursKilf 
gaaing on Arundel, if not Windser Caatle/* | 
The town, though originally veiy mean, has 
been improved slcice its oocupataon by the 
British ; bamre have been made, and several 
gt>od shops established. The population has 
also greatly intxeased. Its rapid improvement 
is thus destinbed by a late traveller : — ** When 
I was at Feroaepore in January, 1839, the 
streets wore narrow, and in the filthiest state 
imaginable ; the bousfss all huddled tog^ber. 
When I wat there in FdbruaTy, 1841, on my 
return firom A%banifitan^ a totally new pro- 
spect presented itself. The fort and town had 
been new-modelied, indeed rebuilt of burned 
brick ; wide stroeta, with colonnaded rows of 
shops, bad boc” oonstmeted, and the whole 
exhibited the promise of an ertensive mercantile 
ci<y. For Hine impiovement, wc are much 
indebted to the aeal aad exertions of Captain 
H- Bawrejnee, asmataort ^litical agent. The 
native meichaiitB of India and the Punjaub, 
seeiitg diStiikctly the dawn of commercial pros- 
perity in that quarter, at emoe esntered into the 
apecmlatiiwi of erecting long Bees erf shops and 
warehouses, and inm^eaiBii^ the town ; and 
there can be no douM that in a veiy shenrt 
period F«ro»epore w5M become one of the most 
im]>ortant mercant^ eii1arep£4» in the north- 
west part of India.'** For this puipwe it is 
wdl ndap^d* by its intExalian near one of the 
great ferries over the Chwnrah, and the means 
cd ea^ ncmmnnicatien with the lower paad erf 
the Ptmjanb, Baimwolpore, and Binde, abided 
by that great li ver, and its recipient ^ Indna 
Ihere is also iscJli)^ crftxtiiiBifiMicala^ by good 
roads with all partstcrf Sn^ldnd. In IMovember, 
an inbwiriew took plaoe beie between 


Huujeet l^ngb, then maharaja of the Funjaub, 
and l.<ord AiuAland, the Covemor-GenerAl ot 
British India, on which c»ocasion 10,000 men, 
rendezvoused at Feroxpore previouKly to their 
advance to the invamon of Afighanistan, went 
through the everfuthms of a bloi^ess battle for 
the amusement of the Seik ruler, as well as to 
jmwiooe on Him an impresiaon of the superiority 
of British disciirfine and taettes. In the sub- 
sequent operations of the Afi^an war, it was 
repeatedly visited by British armies, marching 
and countermarchuig. Wi thi n the monumen tal 
churob erected in this town, the names oi the 
gallant officsers and men who fell in the Sutlej 
and Funjaub campaigns will be perpetuated 
on tablets sacred to their memory. Ibe popu- 
lation of Ferozpore is about 6 JrflO. It is distant 
W. of Ixtodiana 79 miles, N.W. of Oalcatia 
1,181 miles. IaI. SO" 55', long. 75" 35'. 

j FEROZPORE, — The princip^ place of the 
I pergunnah of the same aame, in the British 
idistricl oi Goorgaon, fieut-gov. of the N.W. 

! Provinces, on route from Delhi to Alwar, 
•aiid 74 mileB S. erf the former. Jacquemont 
descrilHJS it as surrounded by a rather siroug 
waU, flanked with small Uj»wers, and inhabited 
principally by Mussulmans. The fort had 
strong walk and towers, censtmeted of mud 
and mounted with cazmoii, and contained the 
tiawauh’s palace, of no great size, bat hand- 
somely b\;.ilt, and famished in the English 
style. AcooTd.ing to the latest official return 
(1848). the number of inhabitants was 7,989 ; 
but this statement was founded on a census 
made two or tliree years earlier, and chiefly, if 
not entirely, through native agency. The jag- 
hire of Ferozpore, ejontaining an area of a^ut 
138 square miles, with that of Ijoharoo, con- 
taining S50, were granted, in the beginning of 
the present oentoiy, the former by liord B^e, 
the latter by the ruler of Alwur, to Ahmud 
Buksh Khan ; on whose death, in 1827, they 
descended to his son, Shumsooddeen Khan. 
The two younger brothers of Shum^»ooddeet», 
having well-founded claims on Loharoo, in 
virtue of an arrangement made by their father 
Ahnmd Bnksh, Mr. William Fraser, the Bri- 
tish pditiiraJI agent at Delhi, exerted himtiteli to 
induce the British government to make a par- 
titaon IB tiieirfovoar. 8humsoodd€»en, to avert 
the threatened losa, and in revenge for the 
propofied measure, as well as for tome censure 
passed, and some coercion excuciaed, in rqgard 
to tJertain parte of hb oonduck caused Mr. 
Frases' to ^ murdered, at Delhi, by a hired 
assB^n, in October, 1 835. A year aBerwards, 
he was brought to trial for the murder, aud, 
bring duly convicted, was bangeA Hb jag- 
hires being declared fiurfiated, lioliaroo was 
granted to hb lirothers, and Feroapore em- 
Ikodied with the British district of fifoorgaon. 
There are works in Hie town for smelting iron- 
cre, raised at a xniiie three miles distant. The 
bam is well supplied, and water b abuodant. 
The rond in l&s part ot the route b good. 
Elevnlkka above tiie sea about 340 feet, Dia- 
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tance N.W. from Calcutta, by Agra and 
Muttra, 895 miles. Lat. 47', long. 77" 1'. 

FILOR, or FALOUR. — A town in the 
Julinder Dooab division of the Punjab, on the 
route from Amritsir to Loodiana, and about 
six miles N.W. of the latter place. It is 
situate ou the right bank of the Sutluj, and is 
defended by a foi% built on the high steep 
rising from the river. The fort, which was 
constructed by order of Runjeet Singh in 1809, 
i» siiial), affording accommodation for a garrison 
of only 150 men, but it is rendered conspicuous 
by its large barbican. Here is the ferry over 
the SuLluj, for the communication of Loodiana 
and its neighbourliood with Amritsir and 
Lahore. The Sutluj, in inundation, forms 
extensive sheets of water round the town, and 
the.«ie remain after the river has shrunk to the 
confines of its usual channel. Lat. 31" 2', 
long 75" 49'. 

FlYE SISTERS ISLANDS.— A group of 
islands on the coast of theTenasserim province, 
in lat. 11" 25', long. 98" 9', and 82 miles 8.W. 
from the town of Tenasserira. 

FLAT ISLAND. — An island, called by the 
natives Negamale, situate about five miles 
from the south-eastern shore of Cheduba (Ar- 
racan), which island in soil and productions it 
very much resembles. It is alKiut four miles 
in length from north to south, has a pool or 
two of flesh water, and is high towards the 
centre. Lat. 18" 37', long. 93" 50\ 

FORT ST. DAVID. — A town and fort on 
the coast of Coromandel, in the British district 
of South Arcot, presidency of Madras. This 
place, formerly known as Tegnapatam, was 
purchased by the East-lndia Company from a 
native prince in 1691, and became a station of 
s(»me importance. Upon the capitulation of 
Madras to the French in 1746, the Company’s 
agent here assumed the general administration 
of British affairs in the south of India, and 
successfully resisted an attack made by Dupleix 
upon the settlement. In 1756, Clive was ap- 
I>ointed governor of Fort St. David. It was 
atbmked by the French in 1758, both by sea 
and land, and capitulated, when the fortifica- 
tions were demolished, and were never rebuilt. 
Distant N. from Cuddalore three miles ; from 
Madras, S., 100. Lat, 11" 45', long. 79" 50'. 

FORT ST. GEORGE.— See Madras. 

FORT WILLIAM.— See Calcutta. 

FOUL ISLAND, off the coast of Arracan, 
situate about six leagues from the mainland, is 
two miles in length, its shape conical, with a 
gradual declivity from the centre towards the 
sea. The island is covered with a profusion of 
trees. Lat, 18" 4', long. 94" 16'. 

FRASERPET, or KOOSHALNUGGUR, 
in the British district of Coorg, presidency of 
Madras, a town situate on the left bank of the 
river Cauvery, here 225 feet wide, fordable in 
the dry season, but during the monsoon rising 
from twenty to thirty feet. It is situate close 
to the ruins of Ja^arabatd, a fort built by 


'nppoo Sultan on the site of the ancient Koo- 
.shalnagar, and is the head quarters of the 
sappers and miners employed on the roads and 
other public woiks in Coorg. Tlie soil is 
alluvial but well drained, and the air salubrious, 
though, in consequence of its comparatively 
depressed site, warmer than in most parts of 
Coorg. The nights, however, are cool and 
pleasant at all seasons, and during the mon- 
soon little rain falls, and the temperature is 
moderate, the heat of the sun being mitigated 
by continual clouds and light fogs. Elevation 
above the sea 3,200. feet- Distance from Mer- 
kara, E., 14 miles; Mangalore, S.E., 81; 
Bangalore, S.W., 117 ; Madras, W., 290. 
Lat. 12" 28', long. 76" 1’. 

FRENCH ROCKS, in Mysore, a British 
military station for native troops, at a rocky 
hill, five miles N. of the river Cauvery at Se- 
ringapatam, and 800 feet above it. The can- 
tonment is on a gently rising ground, with a 
pavelly soil and well drained. There are no 
jungles nor marehes in the vicinity, nor any 
stagnant water, except that contained in a fine 
1 deep tank with a rocky bottom, which yields 
an abundant and excellent supply throughout 
the year. The atmosphere is rather moist ; 
fog^ and heavy dui,5S prevail at the close of the 
winter and the early part of spring. The 
heat is less than at Seringapatam, a few miles 
distant, and the thermometer is at no time 
much above 85". The monsoon rains generally 
cease about the middle of September. Not- 
withstanding the many apparently favourable 
circumstances of its site, it has been from time 
to time subject to attacks of severe endemic 
fever, generally of intermittent type. They 
appear, however, to be in a great degree con- 
fined to the native population, the British 
generally enjoying good health. Elevation 
above the sea 2,300 feet. Lat. 12" 31', long. 
76" 46'. 

FRENCH SETTLEMENTS.— See Pon- 

dicherry. 

FULAILEE, in Sinde, is a branch of the 
Indus, leaving the main channel about nine 
miles above Hyderabad, and in lat. 25" 31', 
long. 68" 29'. It flows southward, after pro- 
ceeding a short distance to the east of Hyder- 
abad, which it insulates, by sending off to the 
westward a branch which rejoins the main river 
about fifteen miles below the town. I^elow 
this last divarication it bears the name of the 
Goonee, takes a south-easterly course, dis- 
chaiging its water eastward into the Purana 
or Phurraun, and ultimately into the sea by 
the Koree mouth. 

FULJAR TAL, in the British district of 
Shahjehampoor, lieot.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small lake, the source of the river 
Goomtee. Lat. 28" 35', long. 80“ 10'. 

FULTA, in the British district known as 
the Twenty -four Pergunnahs, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, a town on the left bank of the river 
Hooghly, opposite the mouth of the Damoodah. 
Distance from Cidcutta, S.W., by land, 22 
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iiules ; by the course of the Hooghly, 29. Lat. 
22“ 18', long. 88“ 10'. 

FUREEDABAD, a town in Bulubgurh or 
Fureedabad, a jagbire under the lieut.-gt)V. of 
the N.W. Provinces, is situate on the route 
from Delhi to Muttra, and 21 miles S. of the 
former city. The country around is for the 
moat part barren and disagreeable, but groves 
of tamarinds and other trees enliven the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the town. Here is a 
bazaar, and also a lai^ tank. Tlie town is 
surrounded by a wall. At the time of Thom’s 
visit, fifty years ago, it was noted for the manu- 
tacture of bows and arrows. Water is abun- 
dant. Lat. 28“ 25', long. 77" 23'. 

FUREEDGUNGE, in the British district 
of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, a village on the old route from the 
cantonment of Allahabad to Futtehpor^, and 
39 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 25“ 41', 
long. 81“ 25'. 

FUREED KOT, in the British district of 
Bhutteeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Patialah to Bhawul- 
poor, 116 miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 
30“ 1', loug. 74“ 47'. 

FUREED KOTE, one of the protected 
Sikh states of Sirhind, is bounded on the north, 
south, and east by the British district of Fe- 
rozeporo, and on the west by the native state 
of Mundote : it extends from lat. 30“ 40' to 
80® 56', and from long. 74“ 22' to 75“ 9' ; is 
forty miles in length fmm e.a8t to west, and 
nineteen in breadUi, The area is 308 square 
miles, containing a population of 45,892. 
Fureedkote, the chief town, is 60 miles S.W. 
from Loodiana. Lat, 30“ 40', long. 74“ 69'. 

FUREEDPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allyghur to the 
town of Moradabad, and four miles S.W. of 
the latter. It is situate near the right bank 
of the Gangun, in an open, level, cultivated 
country. Lat. 23“ 47', long. 78“ 49'. 

FUREEDPOOR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, the principal place of the peigunnah 
of the same name, on the route fmm the town 
of Bareilly to Sbahjehanpoor, and 12 miles S.E. 
of the former. It is situate close to a grove of 
very fine mango-trees, in a flat fertile countiy, 
well cultivated, especially under cotton. Heber 
describes his visit to this place on NcA^ember 
13th as delightful : — ‘"The morning was posi- 
tively cold, and the whole scene, with the 
exercise of the march, the picturesque groups 
of men and animals round me, the bracing air, 
the singing of birds, the light mist hanging on 
the trees, and the glistening dew, had some- 
thing at once so oriental and so English, I have 
seldom found anything better adapted to raise 
a man’s animal spirits and to put him in good 
temper with himself and all the world.” There 
is a bazar here, and water and supplies are 
abundant. The road in this pari of &e route 
is good. Lat. 28“ 12', long. 79“ 86'. 


FUREEDPORE. — A British district under 
the lieut.-gov. of Bengal, named from its prin- 
cipal place. It is bounded on the north by 
the British district Mymensing ; on the east 
by the British district Dacca ; on the south by 
the British district Backergunge ; and on the 
west by the British districts Jessore and Pubna : 
it lies between lat. 23® 3' — 24“ 6', long. 89“ 30' 
— 90“ 15', and has an area of 2,052 square 
miles. Fureedpore is altogether an alluvial 
tracts low and swampy in the southern and 
north-eastern parts, where it is much subject 
to inundation ; but in the north and north- 
western portions, rather more elevated, with a 
deep soil of fine quality. Few districts more 
abound in rivers : the Ganges, in this part of 
its course called the Podda, touches on the 
western frontier at Juffergunge, where that 
river receives an offset of the Konaie or Ja- 
I buna, by which its volume of water is more 
than doubled. Thence taking a south-easterly 
course for fifteen miles to Malapora, it enters 
the district, through which it flows for forty- 
five miles, to Kagauta, on the eastern frontier, 
at which place it sends off* eastward a great 
branch, called the Kirtynassa ; and then taking 
a southerly course for ^teen miles, it at Hobi- 
gunje crosses the southern frontier into the 
British district of Backergunge. It on the 
left p’de receives numerous considerable water- 
courses, and on the right side sends off many 
others, especially during the rainy season, 
when it rolls along with a vast volume of 
water, four, five, or six miles in width. The 
Koiiaie, or Jabuna, from the north, touches on 
this district at its north-western corner, and 
flowing southerly for about five miles, forms 
its western boundary as far as Amecrabad, 
where it sends off to the left, or south-east- 
wards, a large stream, called the Dulasseree, 
and, turning south-westward, it receives, at a 
distance of five miles, the Oora Sagar, on the 
right side ; the united stream a few miles lower 
down falling into the Ganges. The Dulasseree 
holds a south-easterly course for thirty-five 
miles fb Sabar, on the eastern frontier, towards 
the British district of Dacca, where it receives 
the Bunsi, flowing from the north. From the 
confluence, the Dulasseree holds a course south- 
east, forming for twelve miles the eastern 
boundary of F ureedpore towards Dacca, when 
it passes into that district. The Barasheo or 
Chundna, a large offset of the Ganges, flowing 
from north-west to south-east, touches this 
district on the western frontier, at Moodoo- 
callee, and taking a course very sinuous, but 
genei^ly southerly, for fifty -five miles, to Go- 
palgunge, it for that distance forms the western 
boundary, towards the British district Pubna 
and Jessore. Rennell remarks that “ the only 
subordinate branch of the Ganges that is at all 
times navigable, is the Chundnah river, which 
separates at Moddapore, and terminates in the 
Hooringotta and Horsburgh states that ships 
of 500 tons can enter and load in the Hoorin- 
gotta estuary. The Barashee or Chundna is 
the only stream in this district navigable 
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throughout the year ; all the others, including 
the main stream of the Ganges or Podda, during 
the dry season become in many parts so shallow, 
that even small beats cannot traverse them. 

The soil is in general very rich, particularly 
in the northern part, producing fine crops of 
sugarcane, cotton, indigo, oil-seeds, and some 
others of less value ; while the swampy grounds 
are fruitful in rice. Sugar is probably the 
most important crop. The manufacturing in- 
dustry of the district is chiefly employed in the 
preparation of indigo and sugar, i-nd in the 
distillation of rum. A considerable quantity 
of coarse cotton cloth is made for home use. 
Here are mahajans or mei-chants, reputed to 
be considerable capitalists, who drive an exten- 
sive and lucrative business, there being a brisk 
traffic in the import, export, and transit de- 
partments. The population is given under 
the article Bengal. Mussulmans are more 
numerous in the southern part, and Brahmin- 
ists in the remainder of the district. There 
are some thousands of native Christians of the 
Komish persuasion, descended from the off- 
spring of the union of Portuguese with native 
women. The district of Fureedpore passed to 
the East-India Company by the grant of Shah 
Alum, emperor of Delhi, in 1765. Fureedpore, 
the locality of the civil establishment, Hobi- 
gunge and Juffergunge, the principal places, 
are noticed under their respective names in the 
alphabetical arrangement. 

FUREEDPORE. — The principal place of 
the British district of the same name, situate 
on the right or south-west side of the Ganges, 
here called the Podda. According to Heber, 
" The huts of the natives are in no compact 
village, but scattered thinly up and down a 
large and fertile extent of orchard-garden, and 
paddy (rice) ground.” There seems to be little 
more to be said of Fureedpore, and that little 
not of the most creditable character, it having 
formerly been a noted resort of river pirates, 
who made the navigation of this part of the 
river very hazardous ; but the evil has in a 
grfeat measure ceased since the place has be- 
come the locality of the principal government 
establishments of the district. Here are 
various buildings for the accommodation of the 
different branches of the civil department. 
Distance Dacca, W., 88 miles ; Calcutta, 
N.E., 116. Lat. 23" 36', long. 89" 60'. 

FUREEDUH, in the British district of 
Bolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town, the principal place of the per- 
rannah of the same name, situate on the right 
bank of the Ganges, 60 miles E. of Delhi. 
Lat. 28" 33', long. 78" 17'. 

FURRA. —A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, five miles 
from the right bank of the Parbutty river, and 
113 miles S.W. from Agra. Lat. 25" 57', 
long. 76" 59'. 

FURRUCKABAD. — A British district, 
under the lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 


named from its principal place. It is bounded 
on the north by the British districts Budaon 
and Shahjehanpore ; on the east by the terri- 
tory of Oude ; on the south by the British 
districts of Etawah and Cawnpore ; and on the 
west by Etawah and Mynpooree. It lies be- 
tween lat. 26" 46'— 27" 43', long. 78^ 57'— 
80" 2', and has an area of 1.909 square miles. 
'File general slope of the country is to the 
south-east, as indicated by the courses of the 
Ganges, Esun, and Rind, which run in that 
direction. The other riverj intersecting the 
district are the Kali Nadi and the Ramgunga. 
The south' western portion of the district is 
part of the crest or gentle elevation extending 
along the Doab at nearly an equal distance 
from the Ganges and the Jumna. 

; The soil varies a good deal in quality, much 
of that on the banks of the Ganges being 
khadir or marsn, having a deep rich soil, satu- 
rated with moisture. The town of Iminitpoor, 
in this tract, is described as situate in a 
" country spread for many surrounding leagues 
with one sheet of luxuriant cultivation, inter- 
spersed with beautiful and ancient mango- 
trees. In the rainy season this rich and fruit- 
ful tract is scarcely habitable or passable, the 
whole country between the Ganges and Bareilly 
exhibiting one vast lake of water.” Even in 
the driest part of the year, water may be ob- 
tained at a very small depth below the surface, 
and many ponds and watercourses occur. The 
most important crop on soil of this description 
is indigo, which is thought to be indigenous, 
being everywhere observable wild ; and the 
herb thus produced has been said to yield a 
tiner dye than when cultivated. The culture 
is generally managed by the natives, who dis- 
pose of the crop to European capitalists for 
conversion into a marketable state, a process 
which is largely carried on in the town of Fur- 
ruckabad. A considerable part of the country 
is very sandy and sterile, especially the 
northern, and there the soil is so little retentive 
of moisture, that it becomes perfectly dry a few 
hours after being drenched with rain ; yet 
assiduous culture, and j udicious irrigation where 
water can be obtained from either streams or 
wells, clothe these unpromising tracts with 
good crops of grain, pulse, and tobacco. Where 
unimproved by human industry, the aspect of 
the country' is dismal. In many places in the 
midland and southern pai-ts of the district, the 
soil is fertile, producing fine wheat, barley, and 
pulse, and the crops of maize and sugarcane 
are so luxuriant and dense, as to attain a 
height of eight or ten feet, and exclude the 
rays of the sun. The southern part is so well 
wooded, as, when viewed from some distance, 
to have the appearance of a forest. Cotton 
and tobacco are grown chiefly for home con- 
sumption. Many vegetables of usual growth 
in Europe succeed well hero, especially pota- 
toes, which are so much esteemed, that they 
are sent to many other parts. The land reve- 
nue in this district has been fixed by the go- 
vernment for a term of years, and is not liable 
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to be increased until tbeyear 1865. The popu- 
lation of this district is returned at 1,064,607 ; 
of which number, 605,567 are classed as Hin- 
doo agricultural ; 241,180 as Hindoo non- 
agricuTtural ; 45,608 as Mohammedans and 
others, agricultural ; and 82,252 as coming 
under the same general head, but non-agricul- 
tural. The Mussulmans are said to be de- 
scendants of the Patans or Afghans, who early 
in the last century established themselves in 
the tract extending between Oude and the 
Punjab, and have been reputed to retain some 
of the sanguinary and turbulent spirit charac- 
teristic of their ancestors. Lord v alentia de- 
scribes the condition of society before the settle- 
ment of the district by the British authorities in 
gloomy terms : — “ The state of the country was 
then most wretched. Murders were so frequent 
at Furnickabad, that people dared not venture 
there after sunset, and the workmen who came 
out to the cautonments always retired to their 
own houses during daylight.” He adds, that 
seventy persons were in prison to be tried for 
murder. Tennant also, writing in 1798, com- 
plains hearing ol the numbers and murderous out- 
rages of the banditti of Furmckabad. Archer, 
writing thirty years later, and even after the 
establishment of British rule, says, peasant 

thinks of living out of the village io a cottage 
by himseli : it would not be secure, and would 
certainly tempt to plunder and murder.” Hap- 
pily, a very different state now prevails. The 
district is not only tranquil, but prosperous. 
The recent revenue settlement, effected for a 
term of thirty y^ars, — a period sufficient to 
afford opportunity for agricultural enterprise, 
without surrendering in perpetuity the just 
rights and interests of government, — has been i 
extended to this district, in common with other j 
portions of the North-Western Provinces, j 
Under it, the rights of all parties being deffned ! 
and secured, industry is sUre of its reward, and | 
consequently flourishes. Honest labour has 
superseded lawless rapine as an occupation; 
and person and property are alike safe. The 
minuter advantages of civilization are in course 
of introduction, and efforts have been made to 
communicate to every class some measure of 
education. The progress of improvement is 
mainly attributable to the exertions of the late 
Mr. l^omason, while filling the office of lieu- 
tenant-governor of the North-Weet Provinces. 
“To him,” says a late writei^ “ is due an im- 
proved executive administration, such- as we 
have never had elsewhere in India/* The 
principal routes in the district are — 1. Froraj 
west to east, from Agi*a to Mynpooree, whence | 
one branch proceeds to Futteghur, and another 
(the grand trunk road from Calcutta to Delhi) ■ 
to Cawnpore. 2. From Allyghur to Futfce- 
ghur, and thence to Cawnpore. 3. "From 
south-west to north-east, from Etawah to 
Futteghur, and continued thence to Bareilly. 
The ;^«t-Indian Railway intersects the south- 
ern quarter of the district. The principal 
places are Fuinickabad, Chubramow, Immt-j 
poor, Allygury, Kunnoj, Khudaganj, Nawab-| 


panj, Jalalabad, which will be found noticed 
m Aeir proper places. 

In the earlier part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Hohilla Patans bad established them- 
selves in the tract comprised in the present 
district. In 1749, Ahmed Shah, of Delhi, 
urged by his vizier, marched thither, and con- 
fis^ted the estates of the deceased ruler, who 
had just fallen in an unsuccessful war with the 
Rohillaa The country, with the exception of 
a small portion allotted to the support of the 
fomiiy of the late prince, was bestowed on the 
vizier, from whom, however, it was wnssted 
by Ahmed Khan, brother of the former ruler, 
who forthwith proceeded to invade Oude, 

: Expelled from that territory, though not with- 
out difficulty, Ahmed sought refiige in the 
I hills, but on bis submission was restored to 
! Furmckabad, with a revenue of sixteen lacs 
of rapees. After being occupied by various 
classes of adventurers, it appears, however, to 
have reverted the vizier of Oude, who, in 
1801, transferred his claims to the East-India 
Company. In 1802 the Company assumed 
actual possession of Furruckabad, liquidating 
the' claims of the tributary Patan nawaub by a 
fixed monthly stipend of 9,000 rupees, in 
addition to which, an annual sum of nearly 
180,000 rupees was bestowed in pensions and 
charitable allowances to his dependants. In 
1804, Holkar, at the head of a great body of 
cavalry, the number of which has bwo estimated 
at 60,000, ravaged tliia tract, and, flying before 
the Briti^ army under Lord Lake, was sur- 
prised at the town of Furmckabad, and having 
lost 3,000 men, the remainder were so reduced 
by desertions and other causes, that not above 
half their number ever rejoined the standard 
of their leader : the loss of the British was 
only two dragoons killed, and about twenty 
wounded. In their march to overtake ths 
enemy, and in the pursuit subsequent to the 
route, the British traversed a distance of above 
seventy miles in twenty-four hours. 

FURRUCKABAD, the principal place of 
the district of the same name, in the .N.W. 
Provinces, is situate between two and three 
miles west of the right hank of the Ganges ; 
its Patan founders, from their exclusive addic- 
tion to military pursuits, attaching no value to 
the focilities afforded by the great river, navi- 
gable upwards for nearly two hundred miles, 
and downwards to the ocean. Furmckabad 
is rather a handsome town, and considered 
healthy, though many of the streets are shaded 
by trees, a circumstance usually considered to 
have in India a tendency to produce malaria. 
Its population is retumcri at 56,300 persons. 
The healthiness of the place may be owing, in 
a great degree, to its cleanliness, a point more 
attended to here than in most Indian towns ; 
and the width of the streets and squares no 
doubt contributes towards this good end. The 
trade is considerable, and the baking business 
especially is extensive and important. ^Hie 
saiTOUiidiiig country being fertile and well col- 
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ti rated, provisions are abundant and exceHent. 
lo the town is a mud fort, built as a re«deDce 
tor the nawaub, on a considerable height, com- 
manding extenmve views of the Ganges and 
of the surrounding country. The commercial 
importance of this town was marked by its 
having a mint, the coinage of which circulated 
extensively, especially throughout the North- 
Western Provinces. The issue continued down 
to the year 1824, the value of the Fumickabad 
rupee being to the Sicca rupee as fifteen to 
sixteen. 'Die British military cantonment of 
Futtygnrfa is three miles east of the town, and 
on the right bank of the Ganges. The eleva- 
tion of Furruckabad is probably about 570 feet 
above the sea. It lies twenty nules to the 
right of the great north-western route from 
C^cutta to Delhi, by the new line, and distant 
N.W. from the former 660 miles, S.E. from the 
latter 160, N.W. from Lucknow 95, E. from 
Agra 90. Lat. 27“ 24', long. 79“ 4(f. 

FURRUCKABAD. — A town in the British 
district of Maldah, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 16 
miles S.W. of Maldah. Lat. 24** 49^, long. 
88“ 4'. 

FURRUCKNUGGUR. — A petty Maho- 
medan chieftainship, comprising a few villagcn, 
situate cm the south-east comer of the native 
state of Jhnjhur. On acquiring suprenuu^ in 
the Delhi territoiy, the British ^vemment 
found Mosnffer Khan in possession of the 
jagbire, and his rights were respecrted in the 
subsequent grant of Jhujhur to the Buraitch 
frinily. The chief bears the title of nawaub. 
The centre of the estate is in lat. 28° 24', long. 
76° 52'. Its area is about twenty- two square 
miles, Hie population, assuming the average 
of the adjacent territories, may be estimate 
at 4,490. The nawaub maintains a small mili- 
tary force of twenty-five infantry. 

FURUKNUGUR, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Delhi to the town of 
Meerut, and 14 miles N.E. of the farmer. It 
is situate on the right bank of the Hindnn, 
here crossed by ford from two to two and a 
half feet deep, and in an open and partially- 
cnltivated country. Lat. 28° 44', long. 77° 26', 
FUTEHGUNGE (WESTERN), in the 
British district of Bareilly, lieu t. -gov. of the 
N.W. Ifrovinces, a town on the route from 
Bareilly to Moradahad, and 12 miles N.W. of i 
the fiinner. It is a thriving and populous; 
village^ and has a bazar and market, and is; 
abundimtly supplied with water from wells. 
Here, in 1796, the Rohilla Patans were de- 
feafed by a British force under Sir Robert 
Abeitaromhie. Within view of the action were 
about thirty thousand native troops, in the 
service of the nawaub of Oude, ostensibly an 
ally of the East-lndia Company ; bat they kept 
alcxif until the British, after suffering very 
severely, totally routed their adversaries, when 
their treacherous auxiliaries rushed in and 
seized the greater part of the spoik The 
cavalry oi the British army fled on the Ihrsl 


charge of the Patans, who, taking advantage 
of the opening thus made, got into the rear, 
and cut to pieces sU companies of infantry, but 
ultimately fell before the unshaken courage of 
the survivors. Ramsay, the commander of the 
cavalry, who showed the example of flight, 
saved himself from the panishmeut due to his 
delinquency by taking refuge in America, and 
ultimately was employed by Napoleon in his 
commissariat. The £ast-India Company raised 
a monument to those of their troops who fell 
in the action. “It is of obelisk form, and 
stands on a small mound, the only elevation in 
this vast plain, on which point of vantage the 
enemies* guns were ranged, and afterwards 
taken. 'Hie names of fourteen British officers 
are recorded on the ' storied stone ; * among 
whom were three commandin ; officers of regi- 
ments. Within a stone’s throw of this plain 
and simple monument, rises the carved and 
minarett^ tomb of two illustrious Rohilla 
chiefr. who fell in the action.” A collection of 
dwellings, the extension of the contiguous vil- 
lage of Betoura, and which were the immediate 
; scene of the conflict, has received the appella- 
tion of Futehgunje, or “Victory Market.*' 
Lat. 28° 28', long. 79° 24'. 

FUTEHGUNJE (EASTERN), in the Bri- 
tish district of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from the town 
of Bareilly to Shabjehanpoor, and 23 miles S.E. 
of the former. It is situate near the right bank 
of the river Bhagul, and close to a noble grove 
1 of mango-trees, covering between twenty and 
I thirty acres, hut is a poor, insignificant place, 

I surrounded by a ruined mud wall, in which, 
however, are two handsome brick gateways. 

I It has a small bazar, and is well supplied with 
I excellent water. The town was founded by 
Sbujahuddawlat, the nawaub of Oude, iu com- 
memoration of a victory which, gained by the 
British army in 1774, gave him possession of a 
large portion of Robilcund. It is probable 
that the battle was not, however, fought on the 
site of the present Futehgunje, but at Tessu- 
nah, about four miles north-west of it, and 
marked as a battle-field, with crossed swords, 
in Rennell's Bengal Atlas. The engagement 
is sometimes called tiie battle of Cutterah or 
Kuttra, from a town three miles to the south- 
east of Futehgunje. The successive conflicts 
in an action so otetinately contested, probably 
took place in localities at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other. Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 
the Rohilla commander, was described to 
Heber “ as a noble old warrior, with a long 
grey beard, who led his cavalry on in a bril- 
liant style against the allied armies. When his 
nobles, at the head of their respective clans, 
either treacherous or timid, gave way, he re- 
mained almost alone on a rising ground in the 
heat of the fire, conspicuous by his splendid 
dress and beautiful horse, waving his hand, and 
vainly endeavouring to bring his army, back to 
another charge, till, seeing that all was lost, he 
waved hit bnna onoe more, gave a shout, and 
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galloped on the English bayonets. He fell, 
shot through and through.” Colonel Champion, 
ivho commanded the British, had his body 
wrapped in shawls, and sent with due honour 
to his relatives. Fuiehgunje is in lat. 28® 4', 
long. 79° 42'. 

FUTEHPOOR, in the British district of 
Furimckabad, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provin- 
ces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Cawnpore to that of Futehgurh, and 
25 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. %T 5', long. 
79" 63'. 

FUTEHPOOR, in the Baree Booab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Ghara river, 60 miles S.E. of the 
town of Mooltan. Lat. 29® 41', long, 72® 10'. 

FUTHABAl), in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
Futhabad, is situate on the right bank of the 
Jumna. Lat. 27" 2^, long. 78° 22'. 

FUTHEPOOR SIKRI, in the British dis- 
trict of Agra, a town on the route from the 
city of Agra to Jeypore, and 23 miles W. of 
the former. The place in its present state is 
an expanse of ruins, inclosed by a high stone 
wall, about live miles in circuit, and having 
battlements and round towers. This space is 
divided by a hilly ridge of considerable eleva- 
tion, running nearly from soutli-west to north- 
cast, and extending beyond the inclosure five 
or six miles on each side. Q'he scene of deso- 
lation is the more awful, as Akbar commenced 
those structures as late as 1671 ; and the fury 
of victorious enemies, principally Idahrattaa, 
has in the comparatively brief interval reduced 
them to their present shattered or prostrate 
state. The most striking object at present is 
the great mosque, still in tolerable repair. The 
aspect of the great front is southwards, crown- 
ing the principal height, .and overlooking the 
low country, the face of its walls terminating 
in a gigantic causeway, surmounted with domes 
and minarets. From a distant position, the 
effect of this enormous structure is to cause the 
hill on which it stands to dwindle into a mere 
hillock ; but when the traveller arrives at its 
base, and can estimate the magnitude of the 
building by that of the eminence on which it is 
exalted, his admiration is ndsed to wonder and 
awe at the startling height to which it rises.” 
The height of the gateway, from the pavement 
to the summit of the interior outline, is 72 
feet, and to the exterior summit, 120. The 
gateway is reached by a flight of steps of 
almost unrivalled magnificence ; but these are 
becoming dilapid<ated, the periodical rains, 
which sweep down the slope of the tiill, annu- 
ally loosening some and dislodging others, so 
that, if requisite repairs be not attended to, in 
a few years the whole of this superb portal 
must become a heap of shapeless ruins. The 
interior, to which tnis noble entrance leads, is 
a quadrangle nearly 600 feet square, and all 
around which runs a very lofty and majestic 
oioister, into which opens a range of cells. 


intended probably as lodges for dervishes, or 
for pilgrims. In this quadrangle, and to the 
left of the entrance, is a large mosque, sur- 
mounted by three fine domes of white marble, 
and opposite the entrance, the tomb of Shekh 
Selim Cheestee, a Mussulman ascetic, whose 
intercession by prayer to heaven Akbar had 
implored, that the imperial couch might bo 
blessed by the birth of a son. The prayer was 
consideied to be answered by the timely birth 
of a prince, named Selim, in honour of the 
Shekh, and subsequently emperor of Hindos- 
tan, under the name of Jehangir. The o.utline 
of the tomb is a square of forty-six feet, 
the material white marble, elaborately carved 
with much taste, in a florid style. The sarco- 
phagus containing the body is inclosed within 
a screen of n)arble, carved into lattice-work 
and inlaid with mother of-pearl. Numbers of 
women repair to this place to pray at the tomb 
and implore the saint’s intercession in their 
favour. There is also within the mclosure 
another tomb of elaborate workmanship, repre- 
sented to contain the remains of several mem- 
bers of A k bar’s family. To the westward of 
the great inclosure are the massive ruins of the 
palace. The stables form a long and wide street, 
with a portico on each side fifteen feet deep, 
supported with carved stone pillars in front, 
and roofed with enonnous slabs of stone, reach- 
ing from the colonnade to the wall. The whole 
hiu on which the palace stands bears marks of 
terraces and gardens, to irrigate which an 
elaborate succession of wells, cisterns, and 
wheels, appears to have been contrived adjoin- 
ing the great mosque. Numerous other great 
and remarkable nuns are everywhere scattered 
over the extensive inclosure of the ancient ram- 
parts of the town. A huge and massive gate- 
way is particularly worth notice, on account of 
two figures of ** astonishing elephants,” of the 
natural size, carved in stone with admirable 
skill and truth. At no great distance is a 
tower, forty or fifty feet high, built, aooording 
to local report, of elephants” tusks, but actually 
of composition, moulded and enamelled into a 
resemblance of those natural substances. Out- 
side the town, and to the north of the hills on 
which it is built, is the ruined embankment, 
extending a circuit of twenty miles, and formed 
by Akbar to dam up the torrent Khari. A 
lake was thus made, and on its margin was 
built an amphitheatre with high minarets. 
Abulfazl continues : ** The amphitheatre is 
used for the game of chowgong ; and here 
also are exhibited the elephant-fights.” The 
wide extent inclosed by the ruined wall of this 
favourite city of the greatest of the monarchs 
of Hindostan is now overspread with ** ruined 
bouses and mosques, interspersed with fields 
cultivated with rice and mustard, and a few 
tamarind-trees.” The surrounding country is 
fine, and its character shows the good taste of 
Akbar, who chose it as the scene of his gor- 
geous sedusion. ** The scene [from the top of 
the gateway] is indeed a lovely one, ex* 
temuog over an immense tract of conutry, the 
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horizon of which is on all sides thirty miles | 
distant from the beholder on a clear day, such 
as that which we enjoyed. The low line of 
hills upon which the place is built is seen 
creeping through the whole face of the level 
country from east to west, crowned every here 
and there with ruined buildings, or a hill for- 
tress. Among these Bhurtpore is just visible. 
On the opposite side is the Jumna, winding 
through the distance, and leading the eye to 
the glittering, though far-off, towers and domes 
of Agra. The middle distance is richly wooded, 
and thickly spotted with ruins of every age, 
and iifk every style of design.” The town, 
though so ruinous, has at present a good bazar, 
and is at all times abundantly supplied with 
good water from wells and tanks. Population 
5,949. Lat. 27“ d', long. 77“ 44'. 

FUTICKCHERRY.— A town in the British 
district of Chittagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
23 miles N. of Chittagong. Lat. 22“ 40', long. 
91“ 54'. 

FUTI FANJAL, a mountain in Kashmir, 
is one of that range which bounds the valley to 
the southward. According to the estimate of 
Vigne, its height must exceed 12,000 feet, as 
its Rununit rises above the lake Kosah Nag, 
which has that elevation. Its name signifies 
the mountain of victoiy. Its culminating lidge 
in some iieasure resembles the arc of a circle, 
t he extremities of which are east and west, and 
the northc'm or concave part directed towards 
Kashmir. Its total length is about forty miles. 
Lat. 33“ 34', long. 74“ 40'. 

FUTTEABAD. — A town in the native sta^^e 
o*Tlwalior, or possessions of Scindia, 134 miles 

W. from Hoosungabad, and 12 miles S.W. 
from Oojein. Lat. 23 , long. 75“ 40'. 

FUTTEGHUR. — A fort built by the Sikhs, 
duiing the prevalence of their sway, to com- 
mand the eastern end of the Kbyber Pass. It 
is situate a mile N.E. from Jamrood, and 
being close to the entrance of the pass, has 
great command over it. The defences consist 
of a square of 300 yards, protecting an octa- 
gonal fort, in the centre of which is a lofty 
mass of buildings commanding the surrounding 
country. The supply of water from the moun- 
tain-streams is liable lo be cut off by the hostile 
Khyberees of the adjacent hills. In the hope 
of ])ro^nding a remedy for this inconvenience, 
the Sil hb sunk a well 200 feet deep, but 
without reaching water. Lat. 34“ 2', long. 
71“ 25'. 

FUTTEGURH. — A town iu too Rajpeot 
native state of Kisbengurh, 72 miles S.W. 
from Jeypoor, and 85 miles S.E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 26^ 10', long. 76“ 10'. 

FUTTEHABAD, in the British district of 
Hurreeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
on the route from Hansee to Bhntneer, and 
4^ miles N.W. of the former. Lat 29“ 80', 
long. 75“ 25‘. 

FUTTEHABAt), in the British district of 
Hurrlana, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinoee^ 


I a town on the route from Hansee to the Pun- 
jab, 41 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 29“ 29', 
long. 75“ 33'. 

FUTTEH ALLY, in the Reechna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Chenaub river, 72 miles W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31“ 44', long. 
72“ 57'. 

FUTTEHGURH, in the British district of 
Bhutteeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Bhawulpoor to Feroz- 
poor, 51 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 30“ 27', 
long. 73“ 59'. 

FUTTEH JtTNG, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 24 
miles from the left bank of the Indus, and 29 
miles S.E. of the town ol Attock. Lat. 33“ 35', 
long. 72“ 39'. 

FUTTEHPOOR, in the British district of 
Etawah, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawah to Calpee, and 33 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 26“ 30', long. 79"^ 28'. 

FUTTEHPCOR. — A town in the British 
district of Mymunsing, lieut-gov. of Bengal, 
212 miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 36', long. 
90“ 58'. 

FUTTEHPOOR, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Shekawuttee, a town held by a thakoor or 
baron of the country, whose annual income, 
according to Tod, is 64,000 rupees. The town 
is surrounded by a low weak rampart of stone, 
but the fort is rather strong, and has a roomy 
interior, defended by lofty ramparts, a fausse- 
braie, and a ditch of masonry. This was a 
prosperous and important place during the life 
of Rao Raja Luchman Singh, who i-esided here ; 
but since his death it has bewn much deserted. 
Water is brackish and scarce, being drawn from 
wells ninety feet deep. Distance W. from 
Delhi 145 miles, N.W. from Jeypoor 90, E, 
from Bikaner 105. IaI. 27“ 58', long. 75® 5'. 

FUTTEHPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, 2!i miles N.E. from Lucknow, and 
96 miles S.E. from Furruckabad. Lat. 27 8', 
long. 81" 18'. 

FUTTEHPOOR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kerowly, 84 miles S.E. from Jeypoor, 
and 69 miles S.W. from Agra. Lat. 26^ 87', 
long. 77“ 12'. 

FUTTEHPOOR, under the lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a British district named 
from its principal plact\ It is bounded on the 
north-east by tacG*inges, which divides it from 
the kingdom of Ou .%'' ; on the east by the 
British districi^ of Allahabad ; on the south- 
west by the Jumna, dividing it from the Bri- 
tish districts Humeerpore and Banda ; and on 
the north-west by the British district of Cawn- 
pore. Jt lies between lat. 25® 25' — 26“ 18', 
long. 80“ 12' — 81“ 28', and has an area of 1,588 
square miles. The whole diitriot is comprised 
within the trad called the Dcab, and the two 
Urge riyert the Ganges and the Jumna, which 
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bound it on two side^, afford extensive means tainingf upwards of 10,000 ; making a total of 
of inland navigation. The Rind or Urmnd, a of 1,897. The principal towns — Futtehpore, 
small river, passes into this district from that Korah, Kudjooa or Oujwa, Hntgang, and 
of Cawnpore, over the north-western boundaiy, Huswa — are noticed under their respective 
and, flowing by the town of Korah, holds a names in the alphabetical arrangement. The 
course nearly southerly for thirty miles, finally great trunk road from Calcutta to Delhi and 
falling into the Jumna on the left side. The the northern Doab, by Allahabad, proceeds 
Etawah branch of the Ganges Canal will also through this district, in a direction from south- 
pass over the north-western boundaiyr into this east to north-west, passing through the town 
district, from that of Cawnpore, and, holding a of Futtebpore. From this last town a route 
south-easterly course for about fifteen miles, proceeds south-westward by Chillatara Ghaut 
will join the J umna about twenty miles below to Banda ; another westward to Calpee. The 
the town of Humeerpore. route from Cawnpore to Banda by Chillatara 

The climate can differ little from that of Ghat passes through the north-western part of 
southern Oude, situate on the other side of the district in a direction from north to south, 
the Ganges, and at the same elevation. Ac- The district is also traversed by the East- 


cording to Butter, the climate of that country 
is characterized by great dryness, and wide 
range of variation in the thermometer, which 
sometimes rises to 112°, at others falls to 28° ; 
the mean daily range being about 30°, and the 
mean temperature 74°. Heber stated that in 
1824, the year in which he passed through this 
district, no rain bad fsUen as late as the b^in- 
niiig of October. The statement is, however, 
made on report, and not on personid observa- 
tion. As the physical circumstances of the 
district are so nearly Bimilar to those of south- 1 
em Oude, the reader may refer to the article 
on that country for further information. The ; 
soil is fertile, and in seasons not afflicted by; 
drought, well repays the tiller ‘a care. Von 
Orlich, whose journey took place in the ban- 
ning of March, obse^es, " Its peculiar frah- 
ness in this dry season was very remarkable. 
It is a boundless garden, in which sugarcane, 
indigo, cotton, poppy, wheat, barley, and many 
vegetables fiourish. Beautiful groves of man- 
goes, tamarinds, and bananas overshadow the^ 
village pagodas, mosques, and tanks, and give 
an ever-varving beauty to the landscape, which 
is animated by pilgrims, peasantry, traveHers 
on foot aud horseb^k, heavily-laden carts, and 
camels. Altogether, this district presents one 
of the most original and picturesque scenes of 
Indian life.** It may be inferred that this 
p^ of India baa bwn much benefited by 
British rule, as Tennant, who travelled 
through it in 1798, describes It as then a 
melancholy waste, though exhibiting in its 
ruined towns, tai]^ seraos, and other scat- 
tered woiks of utility, memorials of former 
prosperity. Under the ezistiug revenue set- 
tlement of the North-Western l^vinces, the 
government demand on the lands of this dis- 
trict has been fixed for a term of years, and is 
not liable to be inoreased until the year 1870. 
The populafion is ofiScially returned at 079,787, 
of which number the H^oos form by fiu* the 
larmr proportion; viz., 304,159 imealtuiml, 
and 248,278 non-agricultnral ; whim the Mus- 
sulmans amount only to 28,000 agricultursl, 
and 39,844 non-agricultural. The number of 
towns containing leas than 1,000 inhabitanti^ 
is 1,247 ; those containing more than 1,000 
and lest than 5,00O, are 145 ; four towns con- 1 
tain mora than 5,000 ; and tbart ia one ooo- 1 


Indian Railway. 

The tract in which this district is comprised, 
was conquered, in 1194, by the Afghan Mus- 
sulmans, under Shahabuddin Muhammad, 
ruler of Ghnznee. These invaders so well 
ertablished their power in this quarter, that 
they were able to offer an obstinate resistance 
to ^ber, whose son Humayon they expelled, 
under the conduct of Sher Shah. After Ak- 
har removed the seat of government to Agra, 
the adjacent part of the Doab became of great 
political importance, and in 1659, Aurungzebe 
and his brother Shuja met in conflict for sove- 
reignty and life at Kudjooa or Cujwa, twenty 
miles north-west of the town of Futtehpore. 
After a sharp action, Shuja was routed, with 
the loss of 114 pieces ot cannon, and the entire 
dispersion of his army. Bj^ treaty dated 16th 
August, 1765, between the East-India Com- 
pany and Shuja ud Dowlah, the nawaub of 
Oude, this part of the Doab was assigned to 
the emperor of Delhi, the fourth article pro- 
viding, that “the king, Shah Allum, shall 
remain in full possession of Cora, and such 
part of the province of Allahabad as he now 
possesses, which are ceded to his majesty as a 
royal demesne for the support of his dignity 
and expenses.” Shah iiUlura having in 1772 
given up to the MahT^attas his claims on these 
provinces, that step vras regarded by the 
British authorities as amounting to a for- 
feiture, and they agreed by treaty of the let 
May, 1775, that this tract should remain in 
the possession of the nawaub of Oude, in as 
full a manner as the rest of his dominions. 
Ifilnally, by treaty of the 10th November, 

1 1801, the nawaub re-conveyed it to the Com- 
I pany, in commutation of the subridy which he 
had stipulated to pay for the defence of his 
territory. 

I FUTTEHPORE. — The principal place o: 
the district of the same name, a town on the 
route firom Allahabad to Cawnpore, 70 miles 
N.W. of the former, and 50 S.E. of the latter. 
It has a spacious serae or lodge for travellers, 
built of brick, which Heber describes as a 
•‘large court, with two gateways opposite to 
each other, surmounted % towers not unlike 
those of a college, with a cloister or veranda 
•11 round, raised about a foot from the ground, 
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with a pucka (baked brick) floor, and having 
little fireplaces contrived against the wall, 
just large enough to hold the earthen pitchers 
in which all the cookery of the country is 
carried on ; and behind this a range of small 
and dark apartments, a step lower than the 
veranda/’ Contiguous to the serae is a well- 
supplied bazar. Futtehpore is a large and 
thriving town, with a population of 20,864 
persons. It has some good Jiouses, and a 
small but very elegant mosque, built by the 
nephew of Almas AU Khan, a eunuch, the 
miniEter of the nawaub of Oude, farmer of 
the revenues of the Southern Doab, and of 
nearly half of the province of Oude” at the 
close of the last century and commencement 
of the present. The environs are crowded 
with burial-places. Tiefien thaler, writing a 
century ago, describes it as having a long 
street, and formerly populous, but at that time 
much decayed. At its uorth-east side was a 
mud fort, of quadrangular outline, with a 
round tower at each corner. In the Ayeen 
Akbery, its revenue is stated to be 72,317 
rupees. Here is the chief seat of the civil estab- 
lishment of the district, consisting of a judge, 
collector, deputy-collector, and other function- 
aries. In the military distribution, Futteh- 
pore is within the Benares division, and a 
detachment of infantry is usually stationed 
here. The Arabic word fath, forming part of 
the name, shows that it most have l)een g^ven 
subsequently to the overthrow of the Hindoos 
by the Aftgan Mussulmans, under Shahabud- 
din, in the year 1 1 94. The place was certainly 
in existence previously to the invasion of this 
region by Baber, as it is mentioned by him. 
Supplies and water may be had here in great 
abundance, and tbe ro^ in this part of the 
route is good. Distance N.W. from Calcutta 
671 miles, and from Allahaljad 76 ; S.E. from 
Cawnpore 48, from Delhi 267. l^t. 25** 57', 
long. 80" 64’. 

F UTITHPOOR, in the Baree Dooab division 
oi the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Kavee river, 92 miles S.W. of the town 
of Ferozepoor. Lat. 30° 60', long. 73° 6'. 

FUTTOOHA, or FUTWA, in the British 
district of Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
at the confluence of tbe Poonpoon with the 
Canges, and on the right bank of each river. 
The Poonpoon is here crossed by ** a veiy long 
and handsome bridge,” It is on the route 
from Berhampoor to Dinapoor, 272 miles 
N.W. ol former, 21 E. of latter. It has a 
large bazar, and contains 2,000 houses, with 
a population estimated at 12,000. The Ganges 
here is considered especially sacred, and at 
certain times of the year vast multitudes 
assemble and bathe here. Futwa is 10 miles 
S.E. of Patna, 21 S.E. of Dinapore ; from 
Calcutta N.W., by Berbampore, 390. Lat. 
26° 30', long. 85° 22'. 

FUTTUNPOOR, in tbe British districi; of 
Furnickabad, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on tbe route from the can- 


tonment of Allyghur to that of^Futiehgurh, 
and 20 miles N.W. of tbe latter. Lat. 
27" 26', long. 79° 24'. 

FUTTYGUNGE, in the teiritoiy of Oude, 
a town on the route by Nanamow ghat or 
ferry from Etawah to Lucknow, eight miles 
W. of the latter. It has a bazar, and is sup- 
plied with water from wells. Lord Valentia, 
who passed through this place in 1803, de- 
scribes it as tolerably populous, and consisting 
of a street, inclosed by a wall of trifling height, 
and having at each end a gateway, the gates 
of which were broken. It was built by Shuja 
ud daulah, nawaub vizier of Oude, in comme- 
moration of a victory gained over the Robillas; 
and hence the name. Lat. 26° 48', long. 
80° 49'. 

FUTTYGURH, in the British district of 
Furnickabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a military cantonment on the left bank 
of the Ganges, crossed here by ferry, and three 
miles E. of the city of Furnickabad. Tiefien- 
thaler describes it as consisting, in his time, 
about a century ago, of two parts. It is now 
of somewhat leas importance than daring the 
period from the first ehtablishment of the 
cantonment, in 1777, to the beginning of the 
present century, when the dubious political 
relations of the East-India Company with the 
state of Oude, and the proximity of the Mah- 
ratta power under Perron, required consider- 
able military resources to be promptly avmlable 
in this part of India. It is a favourite station 
with the military, being healthful, and abund- 
antly supplied with a varie^ of excellent pro- 
visions at a cheap rate. The consequence of 
this station is likely to be increased on the 
completion of the projected branch of the 
Gauges Canal, which, issuing from the main 
channel on the left side, a little north of 
Meerut, is continued for the distance of 170 
miles to Futtyghur. There is a church at 
this place. Holcar, in the course of his incur- 
sion into Ut ' Dooab in 1804, attacked the 
town, burned the cavalry stables and the 
officers’ bungalows, and was proceeding to 
attack the defences, when the arrival of the 
British, and his consequent defeat, drove him 
into precipitate flight. The cantonment is 
25 miles to the £. of the great route from 
Calcutta to Delhi, and 703 miles N.W. of the 
former, 184 8.E. of the latter. Elevation 
above the sea 660 feet. Lat. 27° 22', long. 
79° 41'. 

FUTTYPOOR, in the British temtoiy ol 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town 20 miles B. of the south or 
left bank of the river Nerbudda, and on the 
Unjon, a small stream tributaiy to that river. 
Its site is picturesque, among the low hills 
forming the southern boundary of tb'^ valley 
of the Nerbudda, and it is a place of some 
importance, as three petty Gond rajas or chiefs 
reside there. Distant from Saugor canton- 
ment 80 miles, Lai 22° 38', long. 78° 38'. 

FUTWA,— See Futtooha. 
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FYZABAD, in tlie Bfitkh districi of Saha- 
nifipoor, lient.-gov* of the N .W. Provinces, a 
vilbige in lat. 80"^ ISf', long. 77" S8’. 

FYZABAO, called also BANGLA, in the 
district of Fachanirat, territory of Oiide, a 
town on the right liank of the Ghc^hra, here a 
great and navigable liver, expanding in some 
places in the rainy season to the br^th of a 
anile and a hal^ ai^ crossed at the Rai ghat by 
ferry', b'yaunhad, and the ruina of the ancient 
Aycdhm or Onde, adjoining it on the sooth- 
east, extend ten fniies along the right bank of 
the liver, and for a distance of two miles from | 
it. Saadai Ah Khan, first nawaub vazir ofj 
Glide, and who may be considered the founder 
of this town, aixiot the year 1730 built here a 
palace, and adjoining to it laid out a handsome 
garden, in the Peraiaiit style. It was further 
embellished by bis siiccessors Sefdar Jang and 
Bhojah ud daolah with various buildings and 
pleasore-grounds. The latter enlarged the 
market-place^ strengthened the fort with a 
wall, a ditch, and round towers, and collected 
so great a population, that it became a great 
city. - Babs^uenily, however, on his acquisi- 
tion of a large part of Kohilcnnd, he removed 
the seat of govemment to Lucknow. This 
took place in 1775, and since that time 
Fjzab^ has much decayed, the present popu- 
lation oonfiosting almost exclusvely of the 
lower and more indigent classes, the leading 
men, merchants, bankers, and others, having 
transfenned their resadenoe to Lucknow. The 
tide of emigratioiii, which is represented as 
constantly increasing, is accelerate by tlie ex- 
actions practised on the inhabitants. Every- 
thing breughl into the town is heavily taxed. 
The chief i]iana£M:ttires at present are cloth, 
metal vessels, and arms. The population is 
estimated by Butter at'l(K),000, but is fast 
dimfniahing, from the numbers of those who 
seek an ai^lom &oxn opproasion, in the Com- 
pany's territories, or wherev^ else peace and 
security mav be enjoyed- The miiitaiw route 
from GorucLpore cantonment to that of Luck- 
now passes tiiroiigh this place, crossing the 
rivear Gogya by ferry at the Bsd ghat, where 
are usually many bcwts. To the west of the 
town is lui encampii^-ground. rhstant E. 
from l^ockoow 89 miles, N. from Allahabad 
95, Lat. 26" 4r, hMig. 82" 10'. 

FYZEPOOR . — A town in the British dis- 
triet of Gandeiaii, {snesidency of Bombay, i 
Some veiy elegant and expenmve houses, ! 
betongiiig to native bankers and cotton- 1 
merdMUit^ have of late years been built in 
this town. Lat.2rir,long.75"63'. 

e. 

GABHWALA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Bikaner, a village on the route from Batnn- 

r b to the town of Bikaner, and nine miles 
of the latter. It contains forty houses, 
supplied with veiy good water from a well 
270 feet deep., Lat. 2r 5r, long- 73" 30'. 


GAtOH AT, in the British district of Goiuck- 
poor, lieut.'gov. of the N.W. Provinces, ax>etty 
market-town on the small river Manaura, on 
the route from the cantonment of Gornckpoor 
to that of Sultanpoor, in Onde, 49 miles S.W. 
of the former, 61 N.E. of the latter. The 
number of its bouses is stated by Buchanan at 
115, which, allowing six persons to each house, 
wonld give a population of 690. Lat. 26” 35', 
long. 82" 47'. . 

GALAOTI, or GOLAUTTI, in tlie British 
district of Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Allyghur to the town of Meerut, and 29 milea 
S. of the latter. It has a bazar. Lat. 28” 36', 
long- 77" 51'. 

GALKOT. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, on the left bank of a branch of the 
Gunduck river, and 142 miles N.W. from 
Khatmaudoo. Lat. 28" 18', long. 83" 7'. 

GALNA. — See Jalna. 

GAN DA RA COTTA H. — A town in tho 
British district of Tanjore, presidency ol 
Madras, 195 miles S.W. of Madras. Lat. 
10" 36', long. 79" 5'. 

GANDAREE. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 78 miles N.W. from 
Hyderabad, and 180 miles S.E. from Jaulnah. 
Lat. 18" 24', long. 78" 10'. 

GANEROW. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of God war, 108 miles S.W. from Nusserabad, 
and 78 miles S.E. from Jodhpoor. Lat. 
25" 16', long. 73" 36'. 

CANESPOOR, in the British district of 
Gtmickpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the river Koyane. According 
to Buchanan, it contains 200 houses, and con- 
sequently, allowing six persons to each, a 
population of 1,200. Part is surrounded by a 
rampart of earth. Distant W. from Gorunk- 
poor cantonment 38 miles. Lat. 26" 48', long. 
82" 48'. 

GANGAMEIK. — A village in Arracan, 
situate on the left bank of the Arracan river. 
Lat. 20" 21', long. 93" 5'. 

GANGAROWL, in the British district of 
AUygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town 20 miles S.E. of the cantonment of Ally- 
gurh. Lat. 27" 41', long. 78" 18'. 

GANGES- — A celebrated river of India,, and 
of which the Bhageerettee is generally and 
popularly regarded as the remote feeder. The 
distinction of originating the great mass of 
waters subsequently termed the Gauges was 
some years since proposed to be accorded to 
the Jiinuvi, a stream which joins the Bhagee- 
rettee in lat. 31" 2', long. 78" 55'. It was 
then believed that the Jahnuvi took its rise 
from the north of the culminating range of the 
Himalayas, within the limits of Chinese autho- 
rity. Tliia supposition turns out, however, 
to be erroneous. It has been since ascertained 
that the remotest source of the J ahuuvi is situ- 
ate in British territory, on the southern base 
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of the before-mentioned range; and -in refer- 
ence to this discovery, Captain Strachey, to 
whom its merit is due, contends that the 
Ganges should be considered to originate in 
the most distant tributary of the Aluknunda 
(a feeder of the Ganges having a larger volume 
of water than the Bhageerettee). But as the 
distance between the ascertained source of the 
most remote tributary of the Bhageerettee 
and the point of confluence of the latter river 
with the Aluknunda is still believed to be 
fully equal to the distance between the source 
of the Doulee, to which the Aluknunda owes 
itij commencement, and the same point of con- 
fluence, there seems no reason for depriving 
the sacred stream of the Hindoos of its ancient 
title ; and it is therefore proposed in this 
article to regard the Bliageerettee as the true 
Ganges. The Bhageerettee first comes to light 
near Gangotri, in the territory of Gurwhal, in 
lat. 30'' 64', long. 79“ 7', issuing from under a 
very low arch, at the base of a great snow- bed, 
estimated to be 300 feet thick, which lies be- 
tween the lofty mountains termed St. Patrick, 
8t. George, and the Pyramid, the two higher 
having elevations above the sea, respectively, 
of 22,798 and 22,654 feet, ana the other, on 
the opposite side, having an elevation of 
21,879. ** From the brow of this curious wall 

of snow, and immediately above the outlet of 
the stream, large and hoary icicles depend. 
They are formed by the freezing of the melted 
snow-water at the top of the bed ; for in the 
middle of the day the sun is powerful, and 
the water produced by its action falls over 
this place in cascade, but is frozen at night.’' 
As in Brahininical mythology, the Ganges 
is said to flow from the head of Maha- 
deva or Siva, a Hindoo who attended the 
English jiarty by whom this place was explored, 
expressed his belief that these icicles must be 
the hair of the deity. On the Slst May the 
mean breadth of the stream was found to be 
twenty -seven feet ; the mean depth was esti- 
mated at fifteen inches. From this spot, 
which has an elevation of 13,800 feet, the 
stream holds a direction north-west for ten 
miles to Gangotri, where the mean breadth, 
on the 26th May, was found to be forty-three 
feet, the depth eighteen inches, and the current 
very rapid. On the 2nd June the stream was 
ascertained to be two feet deep, and wider 
than previously observed. The elevation of 
Gangotri is 10,30^- feet, and the average de- 
scent of the river thereto, from the place where 
it emerges from the saow-bed, is 350 feet per 
mile. From Gangotri the Bhageerettee holds 
a course nearly north-west to Bhairogati, in 
lat. 31“ 2', long. 78“ 64', the point of con- 
fluence with the Jahnuvi, holding its steep and 
foaming course from the north-east. The 
latter is considerably the larger river. The 
distance is seven miles from Gangotii to Bhairo- 
gati ; and as this latter place has an elevation 
of 8,611 feet, the average descent of the river 
in this part of its course is 255 per mile. The 
united stream holds a course first westerly, 


and then south-westerly, for thirteen mileJi, as 
far as Sookhee, in lat. 30“ 59', long. 78“ 45', 
where it may ^ said to ** break tlirough the 
Himalaya Proper.” The elevation of the 
waterway is here 7,608 feet, and consequently, 
the descent of the stream from the confluence 
is on an average seventy feet per mile. From 
Sookhee the river hol^ a very sinuous but 
generally a south-westerly course for about 
thirty-six miles, to Utal, in lat, 30® 43', long, 
78" 25', where it turns nearly southward for 
alx)ut fifteen miles more to Surota, in lat. 
30“ 33', long. 78“ 24'. It thence; takes a direc- 
tion south-eaet, and, at a distance of nine 
miles, in lat. 30“ 28', long. 78“ 29', receives, on 
the left side, the Julkar, a considerable torrent 
flowing from the north-east ; and eight miles 
lower down, on the same side, ,at Teeree, in 
lat. 30“ 23', long. 78“ 31', the Bhillung, another 
tributary of considerable size, also flowing from 
the north-east. The elevation of the water- 
way at this confluence is 2,278 feet, and the 
average descent of the river from Sookhee 
thereto is seventy-eight feet per mile. Con- 
tinuing to flow south-east for twenty-two miles, 
it is, at Deoprag, in lat. 30“ 8', long. 78“ 39', 
joined on the left aide by the Aluknunda, a 
large stream formed by the union of the Vish- 
noo and the Doulee. The Aluknunda is a 
larger river tlian that whose volume it contri- 
butes to swell, bearing to it the proportion of 
three to two. The elevation at the point of 
this confluence is 1,953 feet ; and conse- 
quently the average descent of the river 
from Teeree to it is fifteen feet in the mile. 
From Deoprag, the united stream, now called 
the Ganges, flows southwards eight miles, to 
Nougaon, in lat, 30“ S', long. 78“ 38', where, 
on the left side, it receives the Nyar, a con- 
siderable stream flowing from the south-east. 
From this confluence the river holds a course 
very einuous, but generally westerly, for 
twenty-four mile^ to Kikkee Kasee, in lat. 
30“ 6', long. 78“ 23', where it touches upon the 
Dehra Dhoon. Kikkee Kasee having an 
elevation of 1,377 feet, tlie frJl of the river to 
that place from Deoprag is on an average 
eighteen feet per mile. In its passage between 
the Dehra Dhoon and the province of Kumaon, 
it receives, opposite the village of Kankur, in 
lat. 80“ 2', long. 78“ 19', on the right bank, 
the Sooswa, a considerable stream, draining the 
valley, down which it flows in a south-easterly 
direction. This is the only stream of impor- 
tance which bills into the Ganges on the right 
side, from the confluence of the Jahnuvi to this 
part of its course, though it reoeivps numerous 
small’ torrents on that ride. Its descent by 
the Dehra Dhoon is rather rapid to Hurdwar, 
in lat. 29“ 57', long. 78“ 14', a distance from 
Bikkee Kaaee of fifteen miles, in a south-west- 
erly direction. The elevation of Hurdwar is 
1,024 feet ; consequently, the average descent 
of the river in passing the Dhera Dhoon is 
twenty-three feet per mile. The Tolume of 
! water discharged at Hurdwar when the river 
' is lowest is estimated at 7,000 cubic feet per 
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during the dry sensdn. Like other rivers sub- 
jeot to periodical inundations, the water of the 
'Ganges carries down earth in a state of sus- 
pension. The amount of solid matter in bulk 
in proportion to the quantity of water, is, ac- 
cording to laborious observations and calcu- 
lations made by the Bev. B. Everest, as 
follows : — During the rainy season p«rt, 
or about two cubic inches in a cubic foot; 
during the winter five months, ^^th part ; and 
during the rest of the year, part ; and 

following out his data, this writer concludes the 
total annual discharge of earthy matter to be 
6,368,077,440 cubic feet in bulk. The total 
extent of inland navigation connected with the 
Ganges is not ascertainable with any degree of 
accuracy, but ia unquestionably very large, and 
will be considerably increased on the completion 
of the works now ia progress for facilitating 
the irrigation of the I)oab by means of the 
Gangea Canal, and at the same time adding to 
the means of vrater-hransit. The first idea of 
a plan of irrigation for the Doab originated as 
long since as the time ofliord William Bentinck, 
by whose orders some steps were taken for 
ascertaining its practicability ; but, upon in- 
quiry, the project did not appear capable of 
l^ing successfully carried out. Under Lord 
Auckland the inquiries were resumed, the im- 
portance of the subject having beei. painfully 
pressed upon the notice of goveniment by the 
occurrence of sever© famine in the districts 
which the projioaed works were designed to 
benefit. A magnificent plan for irrigation and 
navigation was laid down by Captain Cautley, 
comprising a main tnmk line, running from 
the town of Hurdwar, through the centre of 
the Doab, with a connecting line to Cawnpore, 
as the in^et and outlet for navigation ; the 
tracts of country lying between the different 
rivers which run into the Jumna and Gaiges 
being irrigated by branches, extending the 
benefits of this fertilizing process to every 
village in the Doab. This project was sub- 
sequently referred to a committee of engineer 
and artillery officers fi>r examination and 
report. Their testimony was highly favour- 
able. The only serious difficulty to the execu- 
tion of the project was presented by the tract 
of low land through which the draiuage of the 
Solani river runs before its junction with the 
Butmoo. Two methods of surmounting this 
were suggested : one by an aqueduct ; the ' 
other by diverting the line so as to cross the 
Bolani and its tributaries by means of dams. 
The latter was recommended by its being pie- 
sumed to be less costly ; but the forme** plan, 
deemed fiw better in every other point of view, 
was finally adopted. An account of this mag- 
nificent aqueduct will be found under the 
article Solani Biverd* The Ganges Canal is 
now rapidly advancing to completion. The 
main line has been constructed from Hurdwar 
to the vicinity of AUygbur, whence it diverges 
in two channels, one to Cawnpore, and the 
other to Humeerpoor, vtd Kfcawa, with three 
offsets, designated the Fuitebghur, Bolund- 


sbuhur, and Coel branches. The total length 
of the canal with all its branches will measure 


about 810 miles. 

Milos. 

Hurdwar to AUygbur 180 

AUygbur to Cawnpore 170 

Allyghur to Humeerpoor .... 180 

1^ ranch to Futtehghur 170 

I htto to Bolundshuhur 60 

Ditto to Coel 60 


810 

The total cost is estimated at a million and 
a half sterling. No inconvenient diminution 
of tho navigable facilities of the Ganges is 
anticipated from the abstraction of the larger 
portion of its waters at Hurdwar for the pur- 
poses of the canal, inasmuch as no such result 
has taken place on the Jumna, where the 
I whole apparent stream has been diverted to 
feed the two t;anals diverging from that river. 
Notwithstanding this, the under-current which 
percolates the gravelly or sandy bed, together 
with the drainage of the intermediate country, 
furnishes a navigable stream of water at Agra, 
a ilistance of 290 miles by the rivet ’s course ; 
and it is thence inferred that the navigation of 
the Ganges below Cawnpore will not be in- 
juriously affected ; while the navigation above 
will be csirried on by means of the canal. It 
may be observed, that the discharge of the 
Ganges at Hurdwar, the place at which it 
enterges from the hills, is in the dry 8ea.son in 
proportion to that of the J urnna as seven to 
three, the discharge of the Ganges being esti- 
mated at 7,000 cubic feet per second, and that 
of the J umna at the canal heads at about 3,000. 
GANGLUNG.— See Ganxung. 

G ANGOONDOUM. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 274 
miles S.W. of Madras. Lat, 9® 28', long. 
78® 47'. 

GANGOOKOO. — A town in the native state 
of Ourhwal, on the right bank of the Tonee 
liver, and 60 miles N.E. from Debra. Lat. 
3r 9', long. 78" 23'. 

GANGOTEI, in the native state of Gur- 
whal, a imall temple on the right bank of the 
Bhageerettee, as the Ganges is called in the 
upper part of its course, and eight or ten miles 
N.W. of its source. The river here expands a 
little, and on the bank of a small bay or inlet 
tho tem[»le is built, about fifteen feet above 
the water. It ’s in a small inclosure, sur- 
rounded by a wall of unhewn stone, cemented 
with lime-mortar, and has close to it, and in 
the same inclosure, a small comfortable house, 
built for the officiating Brahmino. The temple 
is a square building, about twenty feet high, 
and contains small statues of Ganga, Bhagi- 
rathi, and other mythological personages, sup- 
poDed to be connected with this locality. 
There is no village here, tlie pilgrims having 
DO other shelter than a few sheds of wood, 
and caves in the adjoining cliffs. There are 
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several pools, called by the names Brahma* 
kund, Bishnukund, and others of correspond- 
ing import. Ablution in these is considered 
an important part of the ritual to be observed 
by pilgrims who visit this spot, considered 
popularly to be the source of the Ganges, as 
farther progress up the stream is generally, 
though erroneously, regarded as impracticable. 
Though this ablution, with due donations to 
the officiating Brahmins, is considered to 
cleanse from all offences, the number of pil- 
grims is not considerable, in consequence ofi 
the great length and ruggednessof the journey, | 
and the difficulty of obtaining subsistence by 
the way. Flasks and similar vessels are filled 
at Gangotri with the sacred water of the 
stream, and being sealed by the officiating 
Brahmin, are conveyed to the plains, where 
they are highly prized by the superstitious. 
Gangotri is below the upper limit of forests ; 
cedars growing here, though to no great size, 
and birch- trees thriving remarkably. The 
mean breiulth of the Bhageerettee or Ganges 
here was ascertained by Hodgson, on the 26th 
of May, to be forty-three feet, the depth 
eighteen inches, the current very swift, and 
over rounded atones. On the 2nd of June 
following, he conjectured its volume to be 
doubled, in consequence of the rapid melting 
of the snow. Henneirs account of Gangotri 
would scarcely have been ex|>ected firom one 
who usually displays so much information and 
judgment. '‘Tliis great body of water [the 
Ganges] now forces a passage through the ridge 
of Mount Himnialeh, at the distance possibly 
of 1 00 miles below the place of its first approach 
to it, and, sapping its very foundations, rushes 
through a cavern, and precipitates itself into a 
vast basin, which it has worn in the rock at 
the hither loot of the mountains. The Ganges 
thus appears to incurious spectators to derive 
its original springs from this chain of mountains, 
and the mind of superstition hfis given to the 
mouth of the cavern the form of the head of a 
cow.” The Brahmin who showed the holy 
places to Phraser, ridiculed the fancy tliat the 
stream issued from a rock like a cow’s mouth. 
Herbert estimates the length of course of the 
Bhageerettee or Ganges, from its source near 
Gangotri to its entrance on the plains of Hin- 
dostao, at about 203 miles. The elevation of 
the temple above the sea is 10,31& feet. Lat. 
30“ 59\ long. 78° 59'. 

GANGPORE. — A petty raj within the 
territory superintended by the political agent 
for the south-west frontier of Bengal, It is 
bounded on the north by the British district 
ot Chota Nagpoor ; on the east by the native 
state of Bonei ; on the south by that of Samba 
and the British district of Sumbulpore ; and 
on the west by the native states of Ryghnr 
and J ushpoor. It extends firom lat, 21® 60’ — 
22° 37', and from long. 83° 31'— 84° 67', and 
is ninety miles in length from east to west^ 
and thirty-five in breadth, with an area of 
2,493 square miles. The latest available 


reports give a very nnfiivoitfable aocoimi of 
the state of the country, which is little better 
than a great jungle, giving shelter to vast 
numbers of wild animals, and alffirding admi- 
rable sport to the hunter. The soil is natarally 
rich, but there is little cultivation, and not 
even the semblance of any administration of 
justice. The annual revenue was supposed to 
be abont a lac of nip^ (10,0001.), and the 
British tribute, which is only 500 rupees was 
n^larly paid. Hie prince, at the d^ of the 
report, thoi^ a young man, was sunk into 
that condition of sloth and imbecility which 
almost invariably resolts from indulgence in 
opium. The population is believed to be 
about 112,000. Gangpore, the prinripai 
place, is in lat. 22° S', long. 84° 43'. 

GANISCOTTEE.— A town in Hyderabad 
or territory of the Niaam, 85 miles N.EL from 
Hyderabad and 204 miles S.B. from Eliidi- 
poor. Lat. 18° 32', long. 78° 63'. 

GAN JAM.— A British district under the 
pr^idency of Madras, named from the town 
formerly its principal place. It is bounded on 
the noHh-west, north, and north-east, by the 
territory of Orissa ; on the south-east by the 
Bay of Bengal ; on the west by the Irtish 
district of Yizagapatam ; and lies between 
lat. 18° 13 —19° 52', long. 83° 50'— 85° 15'. 
The area ia stated officially to be 6,400 square 
miles. The aeacoast, commencing at the 
estuary of the Naglaudi Nadi, or Chicaoolc 
river, is bold and rocky, and is marked by a 
range of rugged hills, running in some parts 
clo^ to the shore ; in others, nearly parallel 
to it, but a few miles inland. Those near the 
northern extremity of the coast recede gra- 
dually from it, and leave space for an extenrive 
sandy plaun, partly occupied by the jhil or lake 
of Chitka, lying between this district and thad 
of Cuttack, and separated firom the sea for 
many miles by a long narrow sbrtp of sand, 
seldom more than three hnndred yards in 
I breadth. Though coasting veas^ may enter 
I the river Rasikoila, in lat. 19° 22*, long. 85° S', 
there is throughout the whole extent of csoast 
i no haven for ^ipe of any considerable burihen, 
which, if trading to places on any part ol it, 
must anch<w abreast of them iii the open aea. 
The streams of the district flow from the western 
hills, and hold a course south-eastward, frdiing 
into the Bay of Bengal. The principal are^ 
the Naglaudi or Chicaoole river, the QslUnga- 
patam river, and the Rasikoila; but ail, 
without exception, are mere torremta^ which 
are diy for a part of the year. Tbs jhil or 
lake of Chilly the greater of whi^ Bes 
within the limits of the &ritidh durtriet of 
I Cuttack, touches part of the northem frontier 
i of this diitzict. It is abont frirty-two miles ui 
I length firom north to south, and fifteen in 
I breadth ; of small depth, its greatest not 
exceeding six feet, while in most parts it has 
not more than four. Baring the h€»t season, 
and the close of the rainy one, agues and 
fevers of very bad type are conunon ; and in 
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1815 tlieee disease carried off such great 
number^ both of the European aud uative 
population, of the town of Ganjam, that the 
ciril and military eHtablishments were removed 
to Ghicaoole ; and the former place has since 
been nearly deserted. The level country is in 
general extremely fertile, producing abundant 
crops of rice, sugarcane, maize, millet, pulse 
of various kinds, oil-seeds, and raji (Eleusine 
ooracana) ; while the billy country yields wax, 
lac, gums, d^e-stuffs, arrowroot, and great 
variety of timber and ornamental woods. 
Cotton is produced annually to a oonsidenible 
extent ; and the local demand is such to 
leave scarcely any for exportation. The only 
manu&ctures of importance are coarse cotton 
cloths and muslins, which last were formerly 
in high esteem and extensively manufactured, 
but are not now produced to ^e same extent, 
on account of the diminished demand con- 
sequent on the irresistible competition of 
British &bric8. The population is given under 
the article MadIelas Prxsedkncy. The former 
prevalence, and recent suppression of human 
sacrifices in a part of Ganjam, are briefiy 
noticed in the article Goomsoob. Ganjam 
occnpies the northern portion of the territoiy 
known as the Five Circars, the possession of 
which was an object of fierce contention be- 
tween the French and English about the 
middle of the last century. They were ob- 
tained by the former in 1753, and continued 
under their dominion for six years, when 
Clive transferred them to tb^ East-lndia 
Company, to whom they were formally ceded 
in 1765, by the emperor of Delhi. Cbicacole, 
the principal place of the district, Ganjam 
and Busselkopdah, the towns of note within 
the district, are described under their re- 
spective names in the alphaberical arrange- 
ment. The great route firom north-east to 
south-west, from Calcutta to Madras, runs] 
through the whole length of the district; 
parallel to the seacoast, and generally at a 
short distance from it. The construction of 
a macadamized road from Berhampore to 
Busselkondah has been authorized, at the 
estimated cost of 14,224L 

GANJAM, in the British district of the 
same name, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the left side of the Bosikoila Nuddee, imme- 
diately above its fiJl into the Bay of Bengal. 
This town, formerly remarkable for its fine 
buildings, is now much decayed, the fort and 
cantonments being in ruins, and the place 
nearly deserted, in consequence of a deadly epi- 
demic fever, which, in 1315, carried off great 
numbers of the inhabitants, both Europeans 
and natives. The civil and military stations 
were tiien removed to the town of Chicacole. 
The insslubrity of the situation has, it is said, 
passed away ; hut the establishments which 
formerly caused its prosperity have not been 
restored. It has still, however, some coasting 
trade by means of the river. Distance direct 
from Chicacole, N.E., 110 miles; Vizagapa- 


tam, N.E., 165 ; Madias, N.E., 536 ; Cuttack, 
S.W., 90 ; Calcutta, S. W., 315. Lat. 19“ 23', 
long. 85“ r. 

GANJBUR, in the British district of 
Paneeput, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Delhi 
to Kumal, and 16 miles 8.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 29“ 29^ long. 77“ 2'. 

GANTDNG PASS, in Bussahir, over a 
range of mountains on the north-eastern boun- 
dary, between Koonawur and Chinese Tartary. 
Jacqiiemont describes it is a vast opening l>e- 
tween summits which overtop it about a thou- 
sand feet. The highest part of the pass is 
covered with perpetual snow. To the west, 
a declivity extends towards the distant Sutluj, 
with a surface sloping gradually, but inex- 
pressibly rugged. Gerard crossed the pass at 
the end of July, amidst falls of snow and sleet, 
which lasted all day, yet so mild was the tem- 
perature, comparatively with the enormous 
elevation, that the thermometer did not sink 
below 33“. The Bishi Gantung, a snowy peak 
rising above the pass, has been ascertained 
trigonometrically to have an elevation of 
21,229 feet above the sea; that of the pass 
itself is 18,295 feet. Lat. 31“ 38', long. 
78“ 47'. 

GAOMUTEE, in Knmaon, a river rising on 
the eastern declivity of the peak of Budhan 
Garb, and in lat. 30“, long. 79“ 36'. It holds 
a course, generally south-easterly, through an 
extensive valley or elevated plain, remarkably 
level, and above ten miles in diameter. This 
I expanse is fertile, wooded, though not densely, 
and well watered by the numerous feeders of 
the Gaomutee ; but though haviug ao average 
elevation of above four thousand feet above 
the sea, it is extremely unhealthy, from some 
cause as yet unascertained. The Gaomutee, 
after a course of about twenty miles, joins the 
Suijoo, a feeder of the Kalee, at Bagesur, in 
lat. 29“ 49', long. 79“ 49'. 

GAPELONG. — A village in Arracan, 
situate on the left bank of the river distin- 
guished by the same name. Lat. 20“ 48', 
long. 93“ 7'. 

GAB. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Boondee, 73 miles 8.E, from Nusseerabad, 
and 74 miles S. from Jeypoor. Lat. 25“ 52', 
long. 76“ 62'. 

GARAHUNG. — ^A town in the native state 
of Nepal, near the left bank of the Gnnduck 
river, and 102 miles N.W. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 27“ 57', long. 83“ 41'. 

GABAKOTA, in the British territory of 
Sangor and Nerbudda, a town, situate in the 
angfe formed by the confluence of the rivers 
Sonar and Guddari. The fort is at the apex 
of the angle, and is of irregular ground-plan, 
being washed on two sides by the oonfiuent 
streams. In October, 1818, the town was 
held by a garrison for the raja of Na^poor or 
Berar, and being invested by a Brimh force 
under General Watson, in a few days a prao- 
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iicable breach waa made, and the place sur- 
rendered. Distant 25 miles E. of Saugor, 
206 8.W. of Allahabad. Elevation above the 
sea 1,345 feet. Lat. 23" 47'. long. 79** 12'. 

GAKASPOOB, in the territoiy of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia*s family, a town on 
the route from Hosungabad to Saugor, by 
Bhilsa, 88 miles N.E. of former, 49 S.W. of 
latter. The town has a small fort of masonry 
on its south-east side, and a tank east. There 
are some antique buildings, having elaborate 
sculptures, in the fine sandstone of the neigh- 
bouring hills. Lat. 23" long. 78" 10'. 

GAR GUNSA. — A town in the native 
state of Cashmeer, or territory of Gholab 
Singh, 177 miles N.E. from Dehra, and 185 
miles N.E. from Simla. Lat. 32" 10', long. 
80" 4^ 

G>JIHA, in the district of Sultanpoo«, 
territoiy of Oude, a fort on the right bank of 
the Goomtee, 14 miles S.E. of Sultanpoor 
cantonment, 106 S.E. of Lucknow. It was, 
in a remote period, built by a sovereign of 
Oude, of the Bhar race, a low caste of Hin- 
doos, and the stone used in its construction 
was, according to tradition, brought by water 
from Nepal. It early fell into the hands of 
the Patan invaders of Hindostan, who de- 
stroyed the upper part of the walls, leaving 
them standing to the height of eight or ten 
feet. The ruined portion has been restored, 
partly in brick, partly in mud. Part of the 
stone wall rises from the bed of the Goomtee, 
and exhibits many sculptures, as well ao in- 
scriptions, some in the Nagari, some in the 
X^ersian character, relating the history of the 
place. Lat, 26" 10', long. 82" 19'. 

GARIADHAR, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, or territory of the Gvricowar, a town in 
the district of Gohilwar, in a fertile tract, 
well watered, but indifferently cultivated. 
Distance from Ahmedabad, S.VV., 125 miles ; 
Baroda, 8.W., 120 ; Surat, N.W., 90 ; Bombay, 
N.W., 195. Lat. 21" 31', long. 71" 31'. 

GARI SAD A KHAN, in the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
near the left bank of the Ki^engunga river, 
74 miles N.E. of the town of Attock. Lat. 
34" 20', long. 73" 28'. 

GAROBIR. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, on the left bank of the Jimru river, 
and 200 miles N.W. finom Khatmandoo. Lat. 
28" 5', long. 82" 5'. 

GAROTHA, or GTJBOTA, in Bundlecnnd, 
a small town on the route from Banda to 
Gwalior, 78 miles W. of the former, 126 S.E. 
of the latter. It has a bazar, and water is 
plentiful. Lat. 25" 36', long. 79" 22'. 

GAROWKE, or KAROWKE.— A halting- 
place on the great Aeng route {Arracan), and 
situate at the foot of Natyagain. The ascent 
is veiy steep, but the path being carried in a 
zigzag manner, the labour is thereby lessened. 
The encamping-ground is gfood, and well sup- 


plied with water. Elevation 3,165 feet. Lat. 
20" 2', long. 94* 5'. 

GARREE. — A town in the British district 
of Hydrabad, in the province of Sinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 63 miles S.E. of Tatta. 
Lat. 24" 18', long. 68" 51'. 

GARKOW HILLS. — ^This group, situate 
on the north-eastern frontier of the Bengal 
territory, extends over a tract of country 
bounded on the north by Goalpara ; on the 
east by the Cossyab hills ; and on the south 
and west by Mymensing. The chief divisions, 
with the statistical particulars of each, as far 
as they can be ascertained, are as follows. 
The Garrows contain by estimation an area of 
2,268 square miles ; Ram Rye, 328 ; Nurtung, 
360 ; Muriow, 283 ; Molyong, 110 ; Mahram, 
162 ; Osimla, 850 ; Kyrira and the domains of 
various petty chiefs, 486. Tlie population of 
the whole is given at 65,205. The character 
of the country is wild, as is also that of the 
people. For some years past the just and 
liberal policy of the British government has 
secured the general prevalence of tranquillity ; 
but in 1852 it was deemed necessary to depute 
Lieutenant Agnew into the GaiTOW Hills to 
inquire into a local disturbance. 

GAR YARSA. — A. town in the native state 
of Cashmeer, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 
202 miles N.E. from Simla, and 177 miles 
N.E. from Dehra. Lat, 31" 49', long. 
80" 29'. 

GASULPOOR, in the British district of 
Saugor and Nerhudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Jubhul- 
poor to Rewah, 16 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 23" 20', long. 80" 10'. 

GAUR, or LDCKNOITTI.— A ruined city 
in the British district of Maldah, presidency of 
Bengal. It is situate on a range of inconsi- 
derable eminences, extending along the east 
or left bank of the Bhagruttee, a watercourse 
formerly the main channel of the Ganges, but 
now containing a small portion only of its 
stream. The best description of this vast 
monument of the industry and resources of 
India at a remote period is that given by 
Rennell, who visited the place. “Taking the 
extent of the ruins of Gour at the most 
reasonable calculation, it is not less than fif- 
teen miles in length (extending along the old 
bank of the Ganges), and from two to three in 
breadth. Several villages stand on part of its 
site ; the i*emainder is either covered with 
thick forests, the habitations of tigers and 
other beasts of prey, or become arable land, 
whose soil is chiefly composed of brick-dust. 
The principal ruins are a mosque, lined with 
black marble elaborately wrought, and two 
gates of the citadel, which are strikingly grand 
and lofty. These fabrics, and some few others, 
appear to owe their duration to the nature of 
their materials, which are less marketable, and 
more difficult to separate, than those of the 
ordinary brick buildings, which have been, 
and continue to be, an article of merchandise, 
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and are transported to Moorstedabad, Maul- 
dah, and other places for the purposes of 
building. These bricks are of remarkably 
solid texture, and have preserved the sharp- 
ness of their edges and smoothness of their 
surfaces through a series of ages. The situa- 
tion of Gour was highly convenient for the 
capital of Bengal and Bahar as united under 
one government, being nearly centrical with 
respect to the pf)pulou8 parts of those pro- 
vinces, and near the junction of the principal 
rivers that compose that extraordinary inland 
navigation for which those provinces are famed ; 
and, moreover, secured by the Ganges and 
other rivers on the only quarter from wlucb 
Bengal has any cause of apprehension.** 

Gaur is probably a place of great antiquity ; 
the researches of Wilford, however, do not 
appear to establish it as of any great im- 
portance until A.D. 648, when its chief became 
independent, on the fall of the previously para- 
mount sway of Magadha. The chiefs of Gaur 
from that time were powerful, until the reign 
of Lakshmana, from whom it probably received 
the name of Lucknouti, by which it is fre- 
quently mentioned in history. In 1202 the! 
city was taken, and Lakshmana driven into I 
flight, by Bakhtiar Khilji, a commander sub- j 
ordinate to Kutbuddin Eibak, viceroy of Delhi, ! 
for Shahabuddin, monarch of Ghor, in Af-j 
ghanistan. It in a.d. 1212 was made the 
capital of the kingdom of Bengal, by Ghiyas- 
uddin, who built there a fine mosque, a col- 
lege, a caravanserai, and made numerous em- 
bankments to protect the city against inunda- 
tions. About a century and a half later, the ; 
seat of government was transferred to Pundua 
or Peruya, but restored to Gaur in 1409, by 
Jalaluddin. Na8irShah,in 1450, surrounded 
it with the vast rampart of which the extent 
may still be traced. In a.d. 1536, Sher Shah, 
the Patan rival of Humayun, having overrun 
Bengal, took Gaur, and drove its king, Mah- 
mood, into flight, but was himself, the year 
after, dispossessed by Humayun, who resided 
for some months in the city, and changed its 
inauspicious name of Gaur to Jennetabad. | 
He, however, found it necessary to retreat to | 
the western part of his dominions, and bis 
rival, Sher Shah, took possession of the city. 
After the death of Sher Shah, the governors 
of Bengal assumed the style of independent 
rulers of that country, until 1674,. when 
Monaiin Khan, in command of the troops of 
Akbar, subjugated it, and made it the seat 
of local government, but in a few months 
perished, with nearly all his troops, by the 
effects of the pestilential climate. From that 
period commenced the ruin of the city, and on 
the acquisition of the country by the British, 
soon after the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Maldah, and subsequently English Basar, 
became the seats of govemmeni^ of the pro- 
vince. Gaur is distant from Burharopoor, 
N., 61 miles ; from Calcutta, by Burhampoor, 
179; Rajmahal, S.E., 26. Lat. 24® 55', long. 
88 ® 8 '. 


GAURA.. — ^A town in the native state of 
Nepal, on the right bank of a branch of the 
San Coos river, and 55 miles E, from Khat- 
mandoo. Lat, 27® 45*, long. 86® 10*. 

GAWILGURH, in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, a stronghold on the south- 
ern declivity of the range of mountains bound- 
ing the valley of the Taptee to the south. It 
consists of two forts, one of which, fronting 
the north, where the rock is inaccessible, is 
defended by an outer fort, that entirely covers 
it to the north and west. All the walls aro 
very strong, and rendered more formidable by 
bastions and towers. It is a post of consider- 
able importance, as it commands a route much 
frequented across the mountains from south 
to north. Its strength is greatly increased by 
the extreme difficulty of transporting guns of 
sufficient calibre into commanding positions. 
Gawilgurh was taken by storm in 1803, by the 
British troops under Colonel Stevenson. Dis- 
tance from Nagpoor, W., 114 miles; Ellich- 
poor, N.W., 15; Aurungabad, N.E., 170; 
Bombay, N.E., 840 ; Hydrabad, N., 290. Lat. 
21® 20', long. 77® 23'. 

GAYAH. — A town, the principal place pf 
the British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal. It consists of two parts, one the 
residence of the priests and of the population 
connected with them ; the other, the quarters 
of the great bulk of the population. This last, 
the name of which was originally Elahabad, 
was much enlarged by Law, and thence deno- 
minated Sahibgunj. The streets in Sahibgiinj 
are wide, straight, and have on each side a row 
of trees, between which is a road for carriages, 
with a footway on each side. The town is well 
laid out, but the liouses are for the most part 
merely mud-built huts, though there are a few 
brick-built, having neat gardens. Tliere is an 
hospital, principally for the relief of sick or 
wounded pilgrims. The old town of Gayah, 
which is inhabitcKl by the priesthood and tiieir 
retainers, ** is a strange-looking place, and its 
buildings are much better man those of Sahib- 
gunj, the greater part of the houses l>eing of 
brick and stone, and many of them having two 
or even three stories. The architecture is very 
singular, with comers, turrets, and galleries 
projecting with every possible irregularity.’* 
From this style of building, and the elevated 
site, the appearance of this portion of the town 
from a distance is picturesque, but on entering 
'it, the streets are found crooked, narrow, and 
uneven, and withal so filthy, as to be with 
difficulty passable. The town and its vicinity 
abound in shrines and places of pilgrimage, the 
visits of votaries to which are attended with 
heavy charges, some persons of high rank 
having been known to expend 4,000/. or 5,000/. 
each. The torrent Phalgu is considered a holy 
stream, and ghats, or flights of stone stairs, 
give access to the water, for the purpose of 
ritual ablution. The best-built and most 
rev€sred structure is the Vishnu pod, a building 
in an elaborate style of architecture, eighty- 
826 
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two feet in length, and Burmounted by an 
octagonal pyramid about 100 feet high. It 
was built at a cost of 30,000/. by AhaWa Bai, 
a superstitious Mahratta princess of Indore. 
The number of pilgrims annually has been 
estimated at 100,000, though in some years 
there have been double that number. Between 
the two towns, on an area once called the 
Itamna or Game Preserve, is the British civil 
establishment, consisting of the ordinary Eu- 
ropean and native functionaries. Buchanan 
estimated the number of houses at the time of 
his visit, early in the present century, at 6,400 ; 
which, according to the usually admitted ratio 
of inmates, would give the amount of popu- 
lation at about 82,000 persons. A considerable 
enlargement of the town, and a proportional 
increase of ite inhabitants, appears to have 
subsequently taken place, a late return giving 
the number of houses at 9,165, and the popu- 
lation at 43,451. Gayah is distant 55 miles S. 
of Patna, 265 N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24® 48', 
long. 85® 4'. 

GAZEEPOOK KIIASS, in the British dis- 
trict of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Allahabad 
to Humeerpoor, 73 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 25® 48', long. 80® 50'. 

GEEABOONG, in Bussahir, a village of the 
district of Koonawur, is situate in the valley 
of Kuskulung, and near the right bank of the 
river iJjirbung. The site is pleasant, at the 
north-eastern base of a wooded eminence, and 
ill a dell inclosed by mountains covered with 
perpetual enow. The population consists of 
about twenty families of lamas. Elevation 
above the sea 9,200 feet. Lat. 31® 47^ long. 
78® 29', 

GEEDHORE, or GIDHOUR, in the British 
district of Bareilly, division of Pilleebheet, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Bareilly to Petoragurli, and 48 
miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 28® 49', long. 
79® 56'. 

GEEDUR GITLLEE, in the province of 
Peshawur, is a pass between Peshawmr and; 
Attock, and has received its name — The Jackal's 
Pass or Neck, from its being so extremely nar- 
row, that the natives, in exaggeration, say that 
a jackal only can make its way through it. 
The defile is not more than ten or twelve feet 
wide, and is bounded on eacli side by rather 
high and rugged hills. Though much fre- 
quented, it does not appear to be regarded as 
important in a military point of view, probably 
from the facility with which it can be turned. 
It is five miles N.W. ol Attock. Lat, 83" 56', 
long. 72® 12'. 

GEEDWAS. — A town in the British district 
of Puriieah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 64 miles N.E. 
of Bhagulpoor. Lat. 26° 4', long. 87" 25'. 

GEELATULLEE. — A town in the British 
district of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 74 
miles W. of Gowhatty. Lat. 25® 5', long. 
91® 39'. 


GEBRWAH, or GIRWAH, in the British 
district of Banda, lieilt.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a email town or village on the route 
from the town of Banda to Rewa, 11 miles S. 
of the former. Lat. 25® 19', long. 80° 27'. 

GEESGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, 56 miles E. from Jey poor, 
and 128 miles S.W. from Delhi. Lat. 26^ 52', 
long. 76® 49'. 

GEHOON, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from Pokhurn to 
Balmer, and four miles N. of the latter place. 
It lies at the eastern base of a small range of 
rocky hills, dividing the Great from the Little 
Desert. The road in this part of the route is 
sandy and uneven. Lat. 25° 50', long, 71" 20'. 

GEIRAH, or GIRA, in Gurhwal, a village 
in the valley watered by the Bunal, and about 
five miles above its confluence with the Jumna. 
It is pleasantly situate on the southern decli- 
vity of a mountain, and contains about a dozen 
houses and 100 inhabitants. Lat. 30® 62', long. 
78® 15'. 

GENORI, or GUNOURI.— A town with a 
fort, in the British district of Boolundshuhur, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 55 miles 
S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 28® 20', long. 78® 4'. 

GEORGEGURH, in the jaghire of Jhujhur, 
lieut.-gov. of Agra, a suiall fort built by the 
adventurer George Thomas during his tempo- 
rary dominion over this part of India. Here, 
in 1 801, Thomas was attacked by the Mahrattas, 
and being driven into the fort, was there closely 
invested. His oflicers now advised uncondi- 
tional surrender, but Thomas determined, if 
possible, to effect a retreat to Hansi. Quitting 
his camp accordingly, at the head of a small 
I body of cavalry, he fell in with a party of the 
enemy, who attacked him with vigour, and his 
men, dispirited by constant defeat, gWng way 
on all sides, he made his escape with difficulty 
to Hausi, the scene of his final discomfiture. 
Georgegurh is in lat. 28® 38', long. 76® 37'. 

GEORGE TOWN. —See Prince of Wales 
Island. 

GERAPOORUM. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, on the left bank of 
the God avery river, and 150 miles N.E. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 18® 28', long. 80® 29'. 

GEROLA, on the south-western frontier of 
Bengal, a town in the native state of Phooljee, 
60 miles W. from Sumbulpoor, and 92 miles 
S.E. from Ruttunpoor. Lat. 21® 18’, long, 

83 ® r. 

GEROLI, or GURROWLEE, in Bundel- 
cund, a jaghire or feudal grant named after its 
principal place, which is situate in lat. 25® 5', 
long. 79® 24'. " It is stated to comprise fifty 

square miles, to contain eighteen villages, with 
a population of 6,000 souls, and to yield a 
revenue of 15,000 rupees. The jagheerdar 
(feudatory) maintains forty horse and 100 foot.*' 
The Bunnud, or grant of the jaghire from the 
I East-lndia Company, is dated 1812, 
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GEEOLI, in Bundlecnnd, the principal place 
of the jaghire or feudal grant of the same 
name, a town on the right bank of the river 
Dhasan. 80 miles S. W. of Caipee. Lat. 25° 5 ', 
long. 79" 24'. 

GERWARA, or GIRWAR, in Bundlecund, 
a village on the route by Rewa fi^m A'lahabad 
to Saugor, 123 miles N.E. of the latter. Ele- 
vation above the sea 1,216 feet. I»at. 24° 31', 
long. 80° 29'. 

GEYGLAH, or GIGELLA, in the British 
district of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the city 
of Agra to the cantonment of Aligurh, and 17 
miles N. of the former. Lat. 27" 22', long. 
78" 6'. 

GEYLA. — A river rising in Kattywar, in 
lat. 22°, long. 7P 20', and, flowing in an 
easterly direction, falls into the Gulf of Cambay, 
in lat. 21° 47', long. 72° 13'. 

GHAGUR, or GHUTGARH, in the Bri- 
tish district of Kuniaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a lofty mountain, forming the roost 
southern brovr of the Himalayan system, and 
rising abruptly over the terai or marshy forest 
north of Pilleblieet. It extends in a direction 
nearly from south-east to north-west, between 
lat. 29° 14'— 29° 30', long. 79° 10—79° 40' ; is 
about tbirty-tive miles in length, with an average 
breadth probably of ten or twelve. Though 
the most southern range of the great Himalayan 
system, and the most remote from the line of 
greatest elevation, it exceeds in height some 
■which intervene. The road from Almora to 
Moradabad passes by Ghagur fort, at the ele- 
vation of 7,121 feet i. )ove the sea. Budhan 
Dhoora, a summit of the same range, three or 
four miles to the north-west, has the elevation 
of 8,602 feet ; Uraka Khan, five miles to the 
south-east, that of 7,366. The summit of 
Ghagur is crowned with a noble forest of 
cypress, toon, fir, and other timber-trees. 

GHAIKOOL. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, late territory of tlie rajah of 
Berar, on the right bank of the Wein Gunga 
river, and 103 miles S.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 
19° 49', long. 79° 48'. 

GHARA. — A town in the British district 
of Kurrachee, province of Scinde, presidency 
of Bombay, 22 miles W. of Tatta. Lat. 24° 44', 
long. 67° 89'. 

GHARA. — A stream in Sinde, flo\^ng by 
the village of the same name, and falling into 
a long creek opening into the Indian Ocean, 
ten miles east of Kurrachee. The mouth of 
the Ghara creek is in lat. 24° 45', long. 67° 12'. 
As the country on each side of the Ghara is low, 
both westward, to the mouth of this creek, and 
also eastward, and the stream communicates 
with the Indus, it seems prol^able that a ship- 
canal might be formed to connect Kurrachee 
with the deep and w ide part of the Indus, near 
Tatta. The country between the Ghara river 
and the port of Kurracjhee, it is to he observed, 
is also low and suitable for the purpose. 


GHARA. — ^Tbe name by which the united 
streams of the Beas and Sutluj are known, 
from their confluence at Endreesa to the con- 
fluence with the Chenanb, in lat. 29° 18', long. 
71° 6'. The length of course between these 
points is about 300 miles. After the confluence 
fast mentioned, the united streams are called 
the Punjnud. At the ferry of Hurekee, a 
short distance below the confluence of the 
Beas and Sutluj, Burues found **the Ghara a 
beautiful stream, never fordable,” 275 yards 
wide at the lowest season, and twelve feet 
deep, running at the rate of two miles and a 
quarter an hour. In the same locality Vi^e 
found it 200 yards wide. It is remarkably 
direct in its general course, which is south- 
west, but tortuous at short intervals. In the 
lower part of its course, where it forms the 
boundary, it is a slow muddy stream, with low 
banks of soft alluvial earth, overflowed to the 
extent of several miles on occasion of the 
slightest swell. The confluence with the Che- 
naub takes place without any turbulence, in a 
low marshy tract, in which the channels of the 
rivers are continually changing. Each river 
is about 600 yards wide, and the united stream 
about 800 yards. The water of the Che- 
naub is reddish, that of the Ghara pale ; 
and for seveml miles downwards, the difference 
of hue may be observed, the right side of the 
stream being of a red, and the left of a pale 
hue. 

GHATAMPOOR, in the district of Bains- 
wara, territory of Oude, a town three miles 
from the left bank of the Ganges, 45 miles 
S. of Lucknow, 22 S.E. of Cawn{>oor. Butter 
estimates the population at 4,000, including 
fifty Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 16', long. 80° 40', 

GHATPILLY. — ^Atown in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 97 miles N.E. from 
Hyderabad, and 100 miles S. from Chanda, 
Lat. 18° 30', long. 79° 22'. 

GHATTA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, 45 miles S.E. from Jeypoor, and 104 
miles S.W. from Agra. Lat. 26° 38', long. 
76° 35'. 

GHATXTMPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, the principal place of the perguniiah 
of the same name, a town on the route from 
Caipee to Pertabgurh, and 28 miles E. of the 
former. There is a small bazar. Lat. 26° 9', 
long. 80° 13'. 

GHAUTS (WESTERN). — An extensive 
range of mountains of Southern India. Their 
northern limit is the valley of the Tap tee, of 
which a branch from the Syadree Mountains 
(as the upper part of the Western Ghauts is 
called by the natives) forms the southern in- 
closing range, about lat. 21° — 21° 15', long. 
73° 45' — 74° 40', and is connected with groups 
which diminish in height towards the east 
until they sink into the table-land of Berar, 
The northern side of the valley of the Taptee 
is inclosed by the Satpura range, having an 
elevation of about 2,000 feet above the sea. 
The Syadree range in this part consists of 
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trappean £onnati<>nB, wliich extend to tbe sea- 
coast, forming the rooks of Bombay and Sal- 
sette, and others in that vicinity. In lat. 
21® 10', long. 74®, this great range (the West- 
ern Ghauts) turns south nearly at right angles 
to that which fonns the south inclosing range 
of the valley of the Taptee. Its elevation in- 
creases as it proceeds southwards, and at Ma- 
habulishwar, in lat. 18®, long. 73® 40', is 4,700 
feet above the sea. In this part, as elsewhere, 
the western declivity is abrupt, and its base 
depressed nearly to the level of the sea : on 
the eastern side, though generally undulating, 
or even rugged, it slopes gradually eastward 
towai-ds the plains of Hyderabad. In respect 
to geological structure, it may be observed 
generally, that the great core of the Western 
Ghauts is of primary formation, inclosed by 
alternating strata of more recent origin. These 
strata, however, have been broken up by pro- 
digious outbursts of volcanic rocks, and from 
Mahabulishwar to their northern limit, the 
overlying rock of the Western Ghauts is stated 
to be exclusively of the trap formation. The 
face towards the Concan is not uniformly pre- 
cipitous, but consists of vast terraces with 
abrupt fronts, such a conformation being cha- 
racteristic of this kind of rock. The scenery 
is delightful and grand, displaying stupendous 
scarps, fearful chasms, numerous waterfalls, 
dense forests, and perennial verdure.” *‘The 
Western Ghauts,” says Elphinstone, present 
the charms of mountain scenery on a smaller 
scale” than the ITimalayas; “but it is no 
exaggeration of their merits to say, that they 
strongly resemble the valleys of the Neda and 
the Ladon, whicli have long been the boast of 
Arcadia and of Europe.” Chasms and breaks 
in the brows or the culminating ridges of the 
range, give access to the highlands, and are 
denominated ghauts or passes, a name which 
has become generally applied to tho range 
itself. The principal elevations between the 
eighteenth and uineteenth degrees of latitude, 
are Poorundhur, 4,472 feet; Singhur, 4,162; 
Hurreechundurghur, 3,894. In consequence 
of the boldness of the declivities and the pre- 
cipitous character of the faces of the trap rocks, 
the summits in many parts ot the range are 
nearly inaccessible. The natural strength of 
these portions has in many instances been in- 
creased by art, aud the hill forts in all ages of 
Indian history have been regarded as the 
bulwarks of tlie Deccan. The trap formation 
terminates southward on theseacoast, in about 
lat. 1 8®, and is succeeded by laterite, a ferru- 
ginous clay, easily cut when first raised, but 
by continued exposure to the atmosphere be- 
coming hard as brick. This last- mentioned 
formation extends southwards as the overlying 
rock, almost without interruption, to Cape 
Comorin, covering tbe base of the mountains 
and tbe narrow slip of land that separates them 
from the sea. South of Mahabuleshwar, and 
in latitude about the elevation diminishes, 
BO as not to be more than 1,000 feet above the 
sea ; the slopes are gradual, and tLe outlines 
2 u 


rounded. Still fiirtber to the south, however, 
the elevation increases, and attains its maxi mum 
towards Coorg, where Bonasson Hill is said to 
be 7,000 feet above the sea ; Tandianmole, 
6,781 ; Pupagiri, 6,682. South*of those ele- 
vations, the Ghauts join the Neilgherry group 
by means of the Nedimula range, which forms 
the western outtress of the Neilgherry table- 
l^d to lat. 11° 16', long. 76® 25', where it 
rises into the lofty Kunda Mountains, and 
about twenty-five miles farther south termi- 
nates abruptly in high and nearly perpendicular 
precipices, forming the northern side of that 
great valley or depression, which, affording an 
uninterrupted communication in this latitude 
between the eastern and western sides of tho 
peninsula, is bounded on the south by the 
extensive range of mountains of which Cape 
Comorin is the extremity. South of this 
valley, the mountains are described as lofty, 
and pouring down cascades of prodigious 
height. The width of this extensive gap, 
called the Palghat Valley, from the town of 
that name, is about twenty miles. 

The length of the Western Ghauts, from 
the northern extremity of the Syadree Moun- 
tains, forming the southern side of the valley 
of the Taptee, to the southern brow, joining 
the Kunda Mountains on tbe north side of the 
Palghat Valley, is about 800 miles. The 
mountains rising on the south side of Palghat 
Valley, and which may, with some latitude of 
expression, be called a continuation of the 
Western Ghauts, have considerable elevation, 
a spacious table-land, being 4,740 feet above 
tbe sea, a peaked summit 6,000, another 7,000 ; 
and there are several peaks not measured, but 
judged by sight to have elevations not inferior. 
The length of the chain of mountains extending 
from Cape Comorin to the valley of Palghat is 
200 miles. The western brow of the range is, 
vnth little exception, abrupt ; on the eastern 
side of tbe culminating range, the declivity is 
in general gradual, the surfi^ in many places 
being extensive table-land, sloping gently, and 
nearly imperceptibly, eastward. Such a con- 
formation would seem to indicate a volcanic 
disturbance of tbe surface, the disruption 
taking place along the western precipitous 
face. 

It has been supposed that the steep declivity 
of the Weetem Ghauts on the seaward side, 
by presenting a vast front to the violence of 
the south-west monsoon, is instrumental in 
arresting and condensing the abundant moisture 
borne along by that formidable aerial current 
from the Indian Ocean, and that the excessive 
rains which fall in the Concan and in Malabar 
result from this cause. Such a conclusion, 
however, is at variance with the fact that Chili 
and Peru, similarly circumstanced with respect 
to the Pacific Ocean and the Coifiilleras, are 
amongst the driest countries in the world, — a 
discrepancy the cause of which does not appear 
to have been explained. But it is not only 
the countries intervening between the moun- 
tains and the sea that are visited with so great 
S29 
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a superabundance of rain : the fall on the west 
brow of the Western Ghauts is enormous, and 
perhaps unparalleled. At Mahabulishwar, in 
fat. 18% long. 73“ 40', the mean annual fall of 
rain is 239 inches. There, however, during a 
considerable portion of the year, the weather 
is dry. Not so at Bednore, in lat. 13° 49', 
long. 75° 6', situate on the western verge of 
the table land of Mysore, and near the western 
brow of the verge. There '‘nine rainy 
months in the year are usually calculated on, 
and for six of that number it is the practice in 
most families to make the same preparatory 
arrangements for provision (water only ex- 
cepted) as are adopted for a ship proceeding on 
a six months’ voyage.” In consequence of 
this excessive moisture, the low tract between 
the Ghauts and the sea is traversed by innu- 
merable torrents, which, stagnating as they 
approach the coast, overspread the depressed 
levels, and form that extraordinary series of^ 
shallow lakes called by the British, Backwaters. 
The word Ghauts, as already mentioned, is an 
appellation given b}' the British to the range 
which in its northern part is by the natives 
called Syadree, in its southern tSukhien. 

GHAUTS (EASTERN).--A chain of moun- 
tains of Southern India, rising in the vicinity of 
Balasore, in about the same latitudeas theW’est- 
ern Ghauts on the opposite side of the peninsula. 
This chain may be traced in a south-westerly 
direction, a little to the west of Ganjain, and 
thence to Naggery Nose, about 56 miles N.W. 
of Madras, where it forms a junction with the 
range, “ which sweeping irregularly inland, 
crosses the peninsula in a south-west direction 
by Chittore, Sautghur, and Salem, and joins 
the Western Ghauts north of the Gap of Paul- 
ghautcherry.” The direction of the Eastern 
Ghauts, soutli of the point of junction with the 
transverse range, is marked at intervals along 
the coast of Coromandel by outliers and de- 
tached hills to a point within about twenty 
miles of Cape Comorin, where the Eastern and 
Western Ghauts appear united. It is to be 
observed, however, that the point of junction 
between the two great ranges of Malabar and 
Coromandel is not unusually regarded as taking 
place at the Neilgherries, “ which, rising into 
the loftiest summits of the peninsula, form the 
southern boundary of the gp-eat table-land ” of 
the Deccan. The average elevation of the 
Eastern Ghauts is stated to be about 1,500 feet. 
With regard to geological structure, granite is 
said to constitute the basis of the whole range, 
and overlying the granite, gneiss, and mica-slate, 
that form the sides of the mountains, are occa- 
sionally found clay -slate, hornblende-slate, 
flinty slate, and primitive or crystalline lime- 
stone. The surface of the level country appears 
to consist of the debris of granitic rocks, as 
far north as the Pennar, in approaching which, 
the laterite or iron-clay formation expands over 
a large surface. Prom the Krishna northward, 
the granite is often penetrated by injected 
veins of trap and dykes of greenstone. Pass- 


ing on to Visagapatam and Ganjam, syenite 
and gneiss predominate, occasionally covered 
by laterite. 

GHAZEEOODDEENINUGGUR, in the 
British district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a small town on the route 
from Delhi to Moradabad, and 18 miles E. of 
the fornier. It is surrounded by a weak wall, 
and situate on the left bank of the river Hindim, 
navigable for rafts and small boats from this 
place to the Jumna, a distance of thirty miles, 
but, notwithstanding this advantage, is much 
decayed. Lat. 2S° 40', long, 77° 29'. 

GHAZEEPOOR. — The principal place of 
the pergunnah of the same name, a town 10 
mile.s N.E, of the loft bank of the Jumna; 
10 miles S.W. of the town of Euttehpoor. 
Lat. 25° 49', long. 80° 48'. 

GTIAZEEPOliE. — A British district under 
i the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, and 
I named from its principal place. It is bounded 
' on the north -wt>jst and north by the British 
I district Aziragurh ; on the north-east by the 
great river Glmgra, sepamting it from the 
British district Sarun ; on the south-east by 
the British district Shah.abad ; on the south 
partly by the British district Shahabad, partly 
by the British district Benares ; and on the 
west by the British districts Benares and 
Jaunpore. It lies between lat. 25° 17' — 26°, 
long. 83° 8' — 84° 40' ; is ninety-six miles in 
length from east to w'est. and forty in breadth. 
It embraces an area of 2,187 square miles. 
The princiy)al rivers which skirt or traverse the 
district are the (Janges, Ghagra, Karamnassa, 
Tons, Bisu, and Manghi. The country on 
both sides of the Ganges slopes gently, pro- 
bably in the degree of seven or eight indies in 
a mile, from north-west to south-east. In the 
eastern part of the district is one large piece 
of water, called Surhah Talao ; and many jhils 
or shallow lakes are dispersed over the country. 
The elevation of the w’aterway of the Ganges 
where it is greatest, that is, at the western ex- 
tremity of the district, is about 200 feet ; and 
as there are no eminences of any importance, 
probably no point in the district is much more 
than 350 feet above the sea. Water in some 
places is to l)e had by digging to the depth of 
ten or twelve feet, in others it is not to be ob- 
tained at less depth than fifty or sixty feet. From 
the resources afforded by wells, tanks, jhils, 
and rivers, the means of irrigation are derived ; 
and the practice is universally pursued, it being 
indispensable for the success of the rubbee or 
crop grown in the cool or dry season, com- 
menoing in October and ending in the follow- 
ing March. The climate is in general healthy, 
except at the close of autumn, when fevers are 
common, but not remarkably malignant in 
character. The thermometer ranges in the 
coldest months from 58° to 71° ; in April, 86® 
to 96° ; May, 86° to 98° ; June, 85° to 98® ; 
July, 86° to 96°. The agricultural produce 
consists principally of maize, rice, indigo, 
pulse of various sorts, and oil-seeds, wheat, 
‘ 330 
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barley, oatfl, gtra, safflower, opittm, cotton, 
to)>acco, and sugar. The sugarcane of this 
district is greatly esteemed, and fetches a high 
price. The number of the entire pbpulatioo is 
returned at 1,596,324 ; and. thus subdivided ; 
— Hindoos, agricultural, 984,331 ; non-agricul- 
tural, 453,754 ; Mahomedans, and others not 
Hindoo, agricultural, 35,050 ; iion-agricultural, 
123,1 89. It thus appears that the numbers of 
the agricultural cla^s nearly double those of 
tlie non-agricultural, and that the Hindoos are 
more than seven times as many as the followers 
of all other systems. The number of inhabi* 
tants to the square mile is about 484. The 
chief {Traces stand in the following order as to 
population : — 


N umber contain in;; less than 1 ,000 inhabitantfl. . b,S00 
Ditto more Uian 1 ,000 and less than &,000. . . . 368 

Ditto „ 5,000 „ 10,000 16 

Ditto „ 10,000 „ 60,000... 3 

Total 6,793 


Tlie language spoken by the common people 
is Hindee of a very corrupt kind. The prin- 
cipal routes are,~l. From Benares through 
Gliazecpore to Biixar, crossing this district 
frofii west to eavst ; 2. from the cantonment of 
Goruckpore to that of Ghazeepore, north to 
south ; 3. from Azimgurh to Ghazeepore, 
north-west to south-east ; 4. from Chupra 

through Ghazeejxne town to Jaunpore, east 
to west ; 5. from Ghazeepore, crossing the 
Gauges at the eastern extremity of the town, 
pursuing a direction north to south, and joining 
at Sfiwunt the great route from Calcutta to 
Benares, 

^rhe tract comprised within this district pro- 
bably formed in reir ote antiquity part of the 
“ territory which in ancient legend is called 
Maha Kosala,” first subject to the sovereigns 
of AytKlhya, snbsequontly to those of Kanouj. 
i)ji the (overthrow of the Kanouj dynasty, by 
the victory gained in 1194, over Jay a Chandra, 
by Mohammad of Ghor, this t*^t fell under 
I'atau away, from which it was wrested by the 
conquering Baber. On the dissolution of the 
empire of l)elhi, consequent on the invasion of 
Ahmed Shah r>uraui in 1761, it foniied part 
of the portion seized by Shujah-ood-dowlah, 
nawaub- vizier of Oude. In 1764, the em{>eror 
of Delhi, Shah Allum, granted the territory of 
Ghazeepore to the Kast-India Company, by 
whom, in the subsequent year, it was relin- 
quished to the nawaiib- vizier of Oude. Finally, 
in 1775, the nawaub vizier by treaty ceded it, 
with other districts, to the £ast-lndia Com- 
pany. In the Ayeen Akbery it is styled Sircar 
Ghazipoor, in soobah of Allahabad. Its mili- 
tary contingent is there stated at 310 cavalry, 
16,650 infantry ; and its revenue at 335,782 
rupees, 

GHAZEEPORE, tbe principal place of the 
district of the same name, is situate on the left 
bank of tbe Ganges, which is crossed by ferry 
at the north-eastern extremity of the town. 
Bishop Heber states tbe river to be here as 


wide as the Hoogbly at Cossipore. Gbazee 
pore is surrounded by luxuriant groves of the 
banyan (Ficus indica) and pi pal (Ficus reli- 
giosa), enlivened by flocks of nightingales, 
jays, crested sparrows, and many other birds ; 
and by crowds of monkeys, unmolested, and 
familiar as domestic animals. Ghazeepore 
contains a population of 38,573 persons. 
Viewed from tbe river, its appearance is very 
striking ; but, on closer inspection, the build- 
ings are found to be mostly in ruins. At the 
eastern extremity ofHhe town is a palace, 
which, though somewhat disBgured by time 
and neglect, still retains abundant marks of 
former beauty. It is said to have been built 
by Meer Cossim Ali, the nawaub of Bengal, 
j infamous for the massacre in cold blood of his 
I British prisoners. “It is raised on a high 
I bank, and on a point commanding two great 
i reaches of the river, up and down. From the 
i bank, which is full thirty feet from the water, 
[is raised another basement of brick and 
I masonry, fifteen feet high, ' which are some 
apartments; on this is the building, which is 
an oblong square (rectangle), with great 
pavilions at the angles, and in the centre of 
each side ; the whole is an open space, sup- 
ported by colonnades surrounding it. Within, 
on the floor of the building, is a channel for 
water, about four feet wide, which encircles 
the floor ; and at equal spaces there were 
formerly fountains. In the centre of the 
building is a space suffleient to contain twenty 
people. Nearly adjoining to this p>a]ace is a 
building for the purpose of raising water for 
the fountains, and supplying them by means of 
pipes, which communicate with each other.” 

! Heber cha:*acterizes the palace a.i the best and 
I most airy of any eastern building which he had 
seen, with magnificent verandas, and capable 
of being made, at no great expense, one of the 
handsomest and best-situated houses in India. 
It is at present a custom-house, the numerous 
a|),artments toeing converted into store-rooms 
and habitations for the guards and officials. 
There is a jail here, reported to be large, 
strong, and airy. The bazars are well con- 
structed, and well sii[>piied, the skill of tbe 
tailors especially l)eing noted. A few Euro- 
peans keep shops, duly furnished with wares 
in demand with the population from home. 
Ghazeepore is celebrated for its rose-water, 
and the rose-fields in the vicinity of the town 
occupy several hundred acres. Some attar, or 
essential oil, is also made, and is sold, even 
after some adulteration as is believed, at the 
rate of 101. for one rupee-weight. There is a 
church, represented as a very attractive object, 
and an hospital. At tbe south-west end of the 
town, and separated from it by gardens and 
scattered cottages, are the bungalows or lodges 
of the servants of the Company, here employed 
on civil duties. These consist generally of 
spacious and handsome apartments, mostly on 
ground-floors. Beyond these are the military 
cantonments, the building.s in which are low 
and unsightly, with sloping roofs of red tiles. 
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ConiigtiotiB is a cenotaph monninent to Lord 
Cornwallis, who died here in 1805, while in 
progress up the country. It is constructed of 
excellent stone, but, according to Heber, the 
style and execution are utterly at variance with 
good taste. It has been suggested, however, 
that it might be turned to account by being 
converted into a belfry, in the event of a 
ehuroh being built in contiguity to it. Two 
miles inland from the river are the remains of 
a serai, or lodge for travellers, and nearly 
adjoining, several tombs, in a handsome style 
of architecture, and good preservation. Races, 
held close to the town, are some of the best 
and most-frequented in India. A stud, which 
government maintains in the vicinity, supplies 
the cavalry and horse artillery with many good 
horses. 

From observations on the thermometer, made 
in the town of Ghazeepore, in the years 1831 
and 1 832, May appears to have been the hottest 
month (mean temperature 97°), and January 
the ccddest (mean temperature 66®). Bishop 
Heber says, * ‘ Ghazeepore is celebrated through- 
out India for the wholesomeness of its air.” 
He ascribes this to the advantages of its locality, 
“the elevated level on which it stands, and 
the dryness of its soil, which never retains the 
moisture, and after the heaviest showers, is, in 
a very few hours, fit to walk on with comfort.” 
Another favourable circumstance be considers 
to be, “ that it has a noble reach of the aiver 
to the south-east, from which quarter the hot 
winds generally blow.” Ghazeepore is distant 
N.W. from Calcutta, by water 698 miles, by 
land 431 ; N.E, from Benares, by water 71, 
by land 46 ; E. from Allahabad, by water 210, 
by land 120. Lat. 25° 32', long. 83° 39'. 

GHAZIKA THANNA.— A town in the 
Rajpoot state of III war, 47 miles N.E. from 
Jeypoor, and 110 N.W. from Agra. Lat. 
27° 27', long. 76° 21'. 

GHENDY. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate three miles from one of the 
branches of the Guuduck river, and 122 miles 
N.W. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 28° 21', long. 
83° 29'. 

GHERGONG. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Seebpoor, Upper Assam, eight miles 
S.E. of Seebpoor. Lr.t. 26° 57', long. 94° 46'. 

GHERIAH, or VIZIADROOG, in the 
collectorate of Rutnagherry (Southern Concan), 
presidency of Bombay, a town and fort at the 
mouth of the river Kunvee, which flows west 
from the Ghauts. This place “has an ex- 
cellent harbour, the anchorage being landlocked 
and sheltered from all winds. There is no bar 
at the entrance, the depths being from five to 
seven fathoms, and from three to four fathoms 
inside at low water. The rise of the tide is 
about six or seven feet.” Gheriah was fortified, 
in 1662, by Sevajee, the Mahratta chief. It 
subsequently passed into the possession of the 
Angria branch of the Bosla family, from whom 
the Portuguese and English in 1722, and the 
Dutch two years later, in vain attempted to 


wrest iL In 1755, it was attacked by a British 
force, consisting of three ships of the line, one 
ship of fifty guns, and one of for^-four, with 
some armed vessels belonging to the Bombay 
marine, amounting altogether to fourteen sail, 
commanded by Admir^ Watson, and having 
on board 800 Europeans and 1,000 native 
soldiers, under Colond Clive. A bombardment 
was immediately commenced ; Angria’s fleet 
was totally destroyed, and, in the course of a 
few hours, the place surrendered. It was a 
few months afterwards given np to the Peishwa, 
under the treaty concluded with the Mahrattas 
in 1756, and finally acquired by the British 
government on the overthrow of that potentate 
in 1 81 8. The name Gheriah is that by which 
the fort was denominated by the Mossulman^ 
Viziadroog being the name more iamiliar to 
tbe Mahrattas. The place is distant 8. from 
Bombay 170 miles. Lat. 16° 82', long. 73° 22'. 

GHIDDORE, in the British district of 
Monghyr, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, an ancient fort 
of great extent. Its walls are from twenty- 
three to twenty-four feet in thickness, and 
ihir^’^ feet high. According to Buchanan, it 
was built at a very remote period by a Hindoo 
raja, but repaired by Sher Shah, the Patau 
chief, in his war with Hnmaion, about 1539. 
Distant S. from Monghyr city 35 miles. Lat. 
24° 53^, long. 86° 16'. 

I GHIRDEE. — A town in the British pro- 
I vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 89 
miles 8.E. of ^ttara. Lat. 17° 17', long. 
76° 21'. 

6H1RGA0N, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route up the course of the Ram- 
gunga (Eastern), and 8ubse<^ently of the Goree, 
from Petoragurh to the Oonta Doora Pass, 
32 miles N. of Petoragurh. It is situate seven 
miles west of the right bank of the Goree, on a 
ridge proceeding southwards from the main 
range of the Himalaya, and consists of cottages 
scattered over the steep declivity and summit 
of the ridge. Lat. 30° 2', long. 80° 13', 

GHISWA, or GHISSOOA.— The chief town 
of a pergunuah of the same name, in the Bri- 
tish district of J ounpore, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. 
Provinces, distant 17 miles W. from Joun- 
pore, 39 miles N. from Mirzapoor. Ghlswa has 
a population of 3,868 persons. Lat. 25® 41', 
long. 82° 28'. 

GHOGHEEA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 93 miles 
N.W. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26° 64', long. 84° 38'. 

GHOGRA, — A large river, and a consider- 
able feeder of the Ch&nges. Its remotest head- 
water, as far as has been hitherto ascertained, 
is the source of the K^lee (Eastern), on the 
south-western declivity of the range forming 
the northern boundary of the British district 
of Kumaon, towards South-western Tibet. 
This spot, situate in lat. 30“ 28', long. 60° 40', 
was visited W Webb, and is thus described by 
him : “ The Kalee river, two furlongs distant, 
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ito breadth reduced to four cnr five yaida. At 
two and a quarter milea io a north-west direc- 
tion, it is covered with snow, and no longer to 
be traced ; neither is the road passable b^ond 
this point at the present season. After the 
middle of July, when the thaw is perfected, it 
may be traced as a small stream for about lour 
miles more, in the direction last mentipoed, 
and from tbence to its head in the snow, north- 
west two miles fiurther. The stream scarcely 
fiows in winter, being derived almost exclusively 
from the thawing snow.** The elevation above 
thesea, of the source, is probably between 17,0(K) 
and 18,000 feet. The river takes a 8oath<;i 
easterly direction down the valley of Beeans, 
receiving numerous snow-fed torrents right and 
left ; and at thirty miles firom its source, the 
Salipani, a €x>nsiderable stream, fiows into it 
on the left side. Two or three miles below 
that point, the river turns to the south-west, 
in which direction it continaes to flow twenW- 
three miles farther, to the confluence of the 
Dhonli, a large river, which falls into it on the 
right side, in lat. 20® 67', long. 80® 38'. The 
Kalee, which at the confluence appears to be 
twice the st^e of the Dhonli, is previously a 
vast torrent, and io many places a huge cataract 
tumbling over vast rocks, which in some spots 
form natural bridges, being wedged togetber 
by their pressure against each other, and 
against the rides of the precipices inclosing the 
deep gorges down which Uie stream mshas. 
In many places the stream for oonsiderable 
distances is totally hidden under glaciers. 
Below the confluence the stream is thirty 
yards wide ; but, swelled by numerous moun- 
tain-Btreams received right and left, it soon 
attains a width of eighty yards. It continues 
to flow in a south-westerly direction, and 
twenty-two miles lower down, or seventy-five 
from its source, it on the right ride recrives 
the Oori or Gorigunga, a river equal in size to 
the Kalee. This confluence is in lat. 29® 45', 
long. 80® 25', and is 1,972 feet above the sea ; 
so ^at the river has a descent, so far, of about 
15,500 feet in seventy-five miles, or 207 feet 
per mile. Below this place twelve miles, and 
eighty-seven from its source, the river is re- 
presented in the surveyor-general's map as 
receiving on the left ride, firom Nepaal, the 
Chumulea; and three miles lower down, at 
the Jhula ghat, a ferry firom Kumaon to Ne- 
paul, the elevation of the water’s edge is 1,789 
feet ; so that the decUvity of the waterway 
now diminishes to twelve fleet per mile. Six- 
teen miles below this, at Pachesur, Ut. 29® 27', 
long. 80® 18', it on the right ride receives the 
Buijoo (Western), the greatest of its feeders. 
Thenceforward the nnited stream is no longer 
call^ the Kaloe, bni, varionriy, the Sarda, &e 
Snijoo, and the Gbogra. At Puchesnr it turns 
a little to the south-east, and ten miles lower 
down, on the right, rc^oeives the Lohoghat 
river, two miles below the confluence of whidi 
a lar^ tributary firom Nepaul flows in on the 
left. Taming southwards at that point, i^ at 
a distance of eighteen miles beymd, receives 


on theri^t OmlAidbee^aoofMidefmblesfrsaia. 
By all these aooearions it becomes a grsirinvwr, 
and at Burundeo^ twdlvs nnles lowm down, in 
lat. 29® O', long. 80* llT, and 148 miles flom Hi 
source, it enters the plam of Himlooitni, 798 
feet above the sea. Webb foand H **abont 
150 yards haroad on an aveia^ bed stoi^, veiT 
deep, and moderately xapfa.” Heshett es^ 
matm the disdiaige m water hm durhig the 
dry season at 4,800 enbic fleet perseoond ; that 
of the Ganges at 7,000, at Hoidwar. Wtom 
within a few miles oi its soiuroe to this iilao% 
acooidii^ to Art. Y. of rim treaty of 8eegoiHe% 
it forms the boundary between the BiilMh 
district of Kninaon and Nepaul, hnht^ 
generalW in this part of Hi course a direetioa 
nesriy nom nmrth*east to sooth-west Yrom 
Biriindeo gnardhonae, the river, iweepfug flrti 
for about twenty-thm miles in a sontheriy 
direction, florins flor that distanoe the bonndary 
between the Britirii dotrict of FiUehbeet and 
the territory of Onde, and snbeeqnentty, flow- 
ing sontb-east for forW-five move, florms the 
Ixmndaiy between the Imtish district of Shah- 
jehanpore and the territory of Onde. In that 
interval, according io Bimhanan, it heewnsa 
navigable for craft of oonsideraUe bmihett 
from Mnndeya, in lat. 28® tCK, lon|^. 80® 
bat probably those of lighter desenpticn ean 
be- brought up as fiur as the viciiiity of Hie 
egress from the mountains, or about Arirtynuka 
higher. One hundred and ten srilea Mriw 
Birimdeo, H on the left ride receives the Km^ 
nalli, flowing firom the mountains of Nepanl, 
whence mndi timber is sent by the stream. 
Bnchanan regards this river merely as a difi 
ferent ebannri by which the great river Seti- 
ganga, desoendii^ from the Himalaya of Ne- 
paul, disduurges itsrit Wilfl»rd oonindem the 
Setiganga or Swetoganga as identical trith the 
Gondu<A . According to the surv^or-geneml's 
map^ at ninety-fonr i^es below the last-men- 
tioned confluence, and in lat. 27* Kf, long. 
81* 25', the Ghogra receives on the ri^t ride 
a considerable tribota^ in the nnited streams 
of the Chouka and Woel ; twenty-two miles 
&rther down, it on the left side reorives the 
Eastern Soijoo, and thenceforward is known in 
Onde by the names Deoha, Surioo, or Saimyu, 
as well as Gbogra. Butter describes it as 
navigable finr the largest class of bouts in oil 
seasons, and as having an anmial rise and fiJl 
of thirty feet Foi^-two miles briow the 
confiaenoe of the S01300 (Eastern), it touches 
on the British district of GonuApote, having 
passed in its course the city of Onde. Thenoe 
pursning a south-easterly direction, H firms 
for seventy-five miles the houndsiy bet we e n 
the British district sad the territory of Onde. 
In this part of its course H is oonrideied hf 
Buchanan huger than tbs Ganges sit dransr, 
and is from onc to tkaepB mtlsi ifl hnsdth, 
liike other great rivers tou vew i ng low slbsyial 
tracts, it sends off laieisl watercomses, eosa- 
mnnioating in .the ndny aesaon Ity mtoiefous 
offsets witii the parent flood, and wHh each 
other. Of these the prindpsl, called the Tons 
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(K’orth-«U(t«rti)^ leaves theGbogra on tiio right 
aide, ten miles above the city of Onde, and, 
taking a sonth-easterly conr^, falls into the 
Ganges near Bbullea. The Gkogra enters the 
British territory in lat. 26® 16^, long. 83* 11', 
jStid, still pursuing a sooth-easterly direction 
for sixi^-five miles, forms the boundary between 
the British districts of Gomckpore and Azim- 
gnitu In this part of its course, it on the left 
side, and in lat. 26® 12', long. 88* 46', receives 
the large river Raptee, and at other points a 
few streams of less importance. Flowing still 
Sonth-east, it for eight miles forms the boundary 
between the districts of Azimgurh and Sarun, 
and for thirty-six miles the boundary between 
the districts^' Ghazeepore and Sarun, joining 
the Ganges, on the left side of the latter river, 
in lat. 25® 46^, long. 84® 40'. The total length 
of course of the Ghogra may be estimated at 
606 miles. According to Buchanan, an eye- 
witness of the confluence, the Ghogra certainly 
exceeds the Ganges in breadth and rapidity, 
and equally in depth. Though throughout the 
year navigable nearly to the mountains, the 
Ghogra is turned to little account in this 
resp^. The navigation is indeed in some 
places rendered hazardous and intricate by the 
.occurrence of shoals of kuokur or calcareous 
conglomerate ; but engineering skill, with 
adequate means, could easily remove such 
obstructions, and render free the navigation of 
the Ghogra^ as well as throw open that of its 
tributaries the Raptee and the Chouka. 

GHOLAB SINGH’S DOMINION S.—See 
Cashvkbs. 

GHOONGEE. — A river which has its source 
“beyond the northern frontier of British India, 
in the Nepaul territory, and in about lat. 
27* 50', long. 83® 20'. It holds a course gene- 
rally southerly, and at Lotan, about seventy 
miles from its source, and in lat. 27* 15', long, 
88® 19', Buchanan found it in January to have 
a deep channei, along which rolled a wide, 
rapid, fordable stream. It receives many 
streams right and left, and by lateral channels 
communicates with numerous pieces of water, 
stagnant or running ; drains or fertilizes, by 
means of its many branches, a great extent of 
country, and, running still in a direction gene- 
rally south-easterly, joins the Dhumela in lat. 
27® 5, long. 83* 1 ‘Z, and ultimately fells into 
the Raptee on the left side, in lat. 27® 8 , long. 
83® 12', having altogether flowed about 100 
miles. 

GHOOROimJH, or GAROTAH, in the 
British district of Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Muttra to Delhi, by the right bank of the 
Jumna, and 55 miles S.E. of the latter city. 
IM. 27* 56’, long. 77* 

GHORA TRUK — An inconsiderable vil- 
lage situate on right bank of the river 
Indus. 11 miles S.W. of Attock, and 84 S.E. 
of Peshawar. The river here has a very dan- 
gorouci rapid, with a sudden fall of a foot and 
A half, renting fioiu the lateral contraction 


of the high and rocky banks inclosing it, ab 
the depth is no less toan 186 feet. Wood de* 
scribes the passage as very dangerous. “Though 
the fell was shot with startling rapidity, the 
boat, when over, seemed spell-bound to the 
spot, and hung for some time under the wateiy 
wall in spite of the most strenuous efforts of 
her crew. At last she moved, the men cheered, 
and out she darted into the fair channel.’* 
The breadth of the Indus here is only 250 feet, 
and through this narrow gut the whole of its 
immense volume of water rushes at the rate of 
I from nine to ten miles an hour, and with the 
noise of thunder. Ghora Trup is about six 
miles below Nilab, and for the whole of this 
distance the river may be described as one 
immense and irresistiUe rapid. Lat. 83* 46', 
long. 72® 9'. 

GHORA WUL, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Sasseram to Rewah, 
78 miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 24® 46', 
long. 82“ 51'. 

G HOSE A. — A town in the district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 

I on the route from Ghazeepoor to Goruckpoor, 
and 47 miles N. of the latter. Distance N.E. 
from Benares 64 miles. Lat. 26® 5', long. 
83® 36'. 

GHOSEEA, or GUSIA, in the British dis- 
trict of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Pro- 
vinces, a village situate four miles north of the 
left bank of the Ganges, and where the route 
from the city of Benares to that of Allahabad 
is intersected by that from Jounpoor to Mir- 
zapooT. Distant W. of the city of Benares 
29 miles ; from Allahabad, E., 45, Lat. 
25® 16', long. 82® 36'. 

GHOSGURH. — A town in the native state of 
Bbawulpoor, 73 miles S.E. from Bhawulpoor, 
and 127 miles N.E. from Jessulmeer. Lat. 
28® 24', long. 72® 6'. 

GHOSNA, or GUSUNA, in the British 
district of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the 
cautoumeut of Aligurh to that of Muttra, and 
five miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 27® 32', 
long. 77* 48'. 

GHOSPOOR, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Ganges, 10 
miles E. of Ghazeepoor cantonment, 591 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by water. Lat. 
26® 37', long. 83® 47'. 

GHO'TAL, in the British district of Kooghly, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the river 
Roopnarain, on the route from Burdwan to 
Midnapore, 40 miles S. of former, 30 N.E. of 
latter. Distance from Calcutta, W., 40 miles. 
J^t. 22* 38', long. 87* 48'. 

GHOTE. — A town in the British province of 
Nagpoor, late rajah of Berar’s dominion.;, 110 
miles S.E. from Nagpoor, and 181 miles N.W. 

; from Jugdulapoor. Lat. 19® 50', long, 80® 8', 
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GHGni*UBTI.^A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 7S miles N.£. from 
Hyderabad, and 140 miles N.W. from Masoli- 
patam. Lat. ir 80', long. 79* 89'. 

GHOUBIPOOIt—See Chobipoob. 

GHTJGA, or GUGYA, in the British disk 
trict of Grorackpoop, lieut.-goT. of the N.W. 
ProTinces, a village on the route from the 
cantonment of Gbazeepoor to that of Goruck- 
T)ooi', 22 miles S. of the latter. Lai 26® 20^, 
long. 83® 30', 

GHTJLLA. — ^A town in the native state of 
Wufiravee, 163 miles N.E. from Bombay, and 32 
miles S. from Broach. Lat. 21® 15', long.73® 5'. 

GHUNDAWUL. — See Chundawdl. 

GHUNNAPOORA, in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, a town, the principal 
place of a district of the same name. It is 
situate on an eminence, is sairounded by a 
rampart, and contains some good buildings. 
Distance from the city of Hyderabad, S.W., 60 
miles. Lat. 16° 84', long. 78®. 

GHUNSAMPOOR, in the British district 
of Shajehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to 
Setap^r, and 48 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28® 6', long. 80® O'. 

GHUNTAL. — A village in the British dis- 
trict of Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 28® 14', long. 76® 63'. 

GHDRAUNDA, or GUROUNDA, in the 
British district of Paneeput, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a villa^ on the route from 
the city of Delhi to Kumal, and 12 miles S.E. 
of the latter. It has a bazar. Lat. 29® 32', 
long. 77® 2'. 

GHURCHOOROOLEE.— A town in the 
British province of Nagpoor, on the left bank 
of the Wein Gunga river, and 87 miles S.E. 
from Nagpoor. Lit. 20® 12', long. 80® 1'. 

GHURIALA, in the Riypoot state of Bibk- 
aneer, a small town on the route from the 
town of Bickaneer to that of J essulmere, and 
50 miles S.W. of the former. It is situate two 
or three miles from the frontier towards Jessul- 
mere, andcontaipsa small fort, 180 houses, afew 
shops, and two wells21 Ofeet deep, yielding brack- 
ish water. On the frontier, close to this place, an 
interview took place in 1835, between the rulers 
of Bickaneer and of Jeseulmere, and by the 
arrangement made by a British mission under 
Lieut. Trevelyan, an amicable adjustment of 
the common Imuiidaiy was made. Ghuriala is 
in lat. 27® 44', long. 72® 86'. 

GHURMUHTEESUE.— See Gurmuk- 

TKBSUB. 

GHUROUT, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
villa^ on the route from Hansee, by G<Mr- 
gaon, to Muttra^ miles N.W. of the 

latteL Lat. 2^* 6', bmg. 7r 16'. 

GHXJEPABEAHf in the British district of 
Saugur, lient-gav. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the, route from Saugur to Tehree, 
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seven miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28® 85', 
long. 78® 47'. 

GHUSIPURA, in the British district Bij- 
nouT, lieut.-gov. of ttie N.W. Provinces, a 
viila^ on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and S3 miles S.K of the latter, lat 
29® 85', long. 78® 25'. 

GHIJSPUR, in Sirbtnd, a vOlage on the 
ronte from Loodiana to Ferozpore, and 10 
miles W. of the former town. It is situate 
close to the waterconise of Loodiana, an oflbet 
of the Sutlej, four miles from the left bank of 
the main channel, and in an open, level country, 
scantily cultivate Distant N.W. from 0^- 
cutta 1,112 milea. LaL 80® 67', long. 76® 44'. 

GHUSUL PASS, in Bussahir, across the 
range of the Himalaya, forming' the southern 
bounds^ of Koonawur. It is a quarter of a 
mile S.E. of the Gunas Pass, and less than half 
a mile S.E. of that of Nibning. ** These three 
passes," observes Gerard, “ lead from SuQgla 
to Chooara, and although th^ are so near to 
each other, they can only be crossed at dif< 
ferent times : Neebrung is first open, and it 
had become practicable only a few days before 
we arrived (June 21) ; the other two paaess 
were shut, and had not been attempted this 
year." Elevation of Gbusul above the sea 
16,851 feet. Lat. 81® 21', long. 78® 13'. 

GHUTASXJN DEBI PASS, in Sirmor, lies 
through a low ridge traversing the Kyarda 
Doou in a direction from north to soutn, and 
running from the Sol>Himalaya to the Sewabk 
range. Its crest forms the division between 
the waters of the Bhuta, flowing eastward to 
the Jumna, and those of the Markaada, flowing 
to the south-west towards the Sutluj. A 
route from Dehra to Nahun lies through the 
pass. Elevation above the sea 2,600 feet. 
Lat. 30® 81', long. 77® 28'. 

GHYBEEPOOR. — A village in the British 
district of Huriana, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, Lat. 29® 25', long. 76°. 

GIDDALOOR. — A town in the 'British 
district of Ouddapah, presidency of Madras, 
168 miles S. W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 16® 28', 
long. 79®. 

GIHROR, in the British district of Myn- 
poorie, a small town on the route from Agra 
to Mynpoorie, and 17 miles W. of the latter. 
Elevation above the sea 648 ieet. Lat. 27® ll'r 
long. 78® 51'. 

GILGIT, in the dominions of Gholah Singh, 
a small unexplored country on the southern 
declivity of Hindoo Koosh, Ijing between 
BuUistau or Little 'Tibet on the east, and 
Chitral on the west. It consists principally 
of one large valley, down which the stream 
called the river of Gilgit flows, and falls into 
the Indus on the right or north-western bank, 
in lat. 35° 47', long, 74® 31'. There is also a 
village of the same name on the right bank of 
the^ream, in lat. 36®, long. 74® 10'. 

GINEEKHERA, in the British district of 
835 
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Moradabad, l:e«t.-gov. of the'N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the mate from the town of Mo- 
radabad to Alinora, and 28 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 29" 11', long. 79^ 

GINGEE* — A town in the British district 
of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 82 miles 
S.W. of Madras. Its' fortress, though origi- 
nally of some strength, which was extrava^ntly 
mivgnified in the estimation of native opinion, 
was taken by the French in 1750, with extra- 
ordinary facility, hut snbsequently yielded to 
a British force under Captain Smith. Ltat. 
12" 16', long. 79" 2r. 

GIB AEK — A village in the British district 
of Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W.- Provinces. 
Lat. 29" 14^ long. 75" 58'. 

GIRAJSIR, in the Rajpoot state of Jeasul- 
mere, a small town on the route from the 
town of Bikaneer to that of Jessnlmere, and 
50 miles S.W. of the former. Close to this 
place, under the management of the British 
mission, in 1835, a conference was held be- 
tween the ruler of Jessnlmere and that of, 
Bikaneer, and an amicable adjustment madej 
of the common bonndary, which had been 
previously disputed. Girajsir is in lat. 27" 42^, I 
long. 72" 86'. I 

GIRAREE, in the British district of Sohag- 
poor, one of the dividons of the Saugor and 
Kerbudila territory, lieut.^ov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Ramgurh 
to Palamow, 89 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 22" 53', long. 81" Sr. 

GIRAUB. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Joudpore, 62 miles S.W. from Jessulmeor, 
and 157 miles S.W. from Jondpore. Lat. 
26" 5', long. 70" 40'. 

GJKBHEEAE, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of theN.W. IVovinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
radabad to Almora, and 26 miles K. of the 
former. Lat. 29" 10', long. 79®. 

GIRHUR. — ^A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, 87 miles 8. from Kagpoor, and 
110 miles S.E. frtnn ElUchpoor. I^t. 20° 39', 
long. 79" 10'. 

GIRNA. — A river risingin lat. 20" 87', long. 
78" 45', on the eastern slope of the Syadree 
range of mountains, and, flowing through the 
British district of Candeish, in the presidency 
of Bombay, first in an easily direction for 
120 miles, and subseqaently north for fifty 
miles, fidls into the Tsptee on the left mde. in 
lat 21" O', long. 75*17'. 

GIRNAR, in the peninsula of Kat^war, 
province of Guzerat, or territoiy of the Gnico- 
war, a remarkable mountain of granite, in the 
north of the district of Sorath, the summit 
being, according to native scoonnt, about ten 
miles east of the town of Janagurh. The ele- 
vation has been vaiimuly^ oonjectnred at 8,500 
and 2,500 feet above the sea. Distance from 
Baroda, S^W^ 175 miles. Lat 21° 80', long. 
70" 42'. 


6IRREE, a river of the hill state of Koth- 
kaee, and a considerable feeder of the Jumna* 
It rises in lat. 81° 4', long. 77" 42', and at an 
elevation of 7,400 feet above the sea, on the 
concave side of a ridge ot a horse-shoe shape, 
whiojti connects Wartu summit with that of the 
Chur, and which, on the convex or eastern 
side, throws off numerous feeders to the Pabar. 
Holding a south-westerly course for about 
thirty-five miles, during which it receives 
numerous insignificant feeders, it is joined 
by the Ushun, in lat. 30" 54', long. 77" 16'. It 
thence takes a south-easterly course for fifty 
miles, and falls into the Jumna in lat. 80" 27 , 
long. 77" 44'. At the confluence, this river dis- 
charges on an average 100 cubic feet of water 
per second. 

6IRWAR. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Seerooee, 67 miles W. from Oodeypoor, 
and 51 miles N.E. from Deesa. Lat. 24® 36, 
long. 72" 45'. 

GIRWAREE. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia's femily, 50 
miles S.W. from Gwalior, and 69 miles N.W. 
from Jhansee. Lat. 26" 48', long. 77" 37'. 

GTSREE, in Sinde, one of the mouths of 
the river Indus, receiving a small torrent flow- 
ing from the scmthem part of the mountain- 
range called, farther north, the Keertar and 
Lukkee hills. Lat. 24" 45', long. 67" 8'. 

GIVAROT. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, eight miles from the right 
hank of the Godavery river, and 51 miles S.E. 
from Anrungabad. Lat. 19" 17', long. 76" 49'. 

GNASANQUA. — A town ia the native 
state of Bhotan, 76 miles N.W. from Dun-ung, 
and 83 miles N.E. from Goalpara. Lat. 
27° 12', long. 91" 15'. 

GNA YOKHYOUNG.— A pass over the 
Youmadoung range of mountains, from the 
coast of Arracan to the town of Bassein, in 
Pegu, 27 miles S.W. firom the latter. Lat. 
16" 30', long. 94" 35'. 

GNETZAZAKAN,— A small village, with 
an encamping-ground, on the Aeng pass (Ar- 
racan), about five miles from Sarowah, and 
situate on the edge of a precipitous descent. 
There is a spring at the bottom of the hill. 

GNOPARAWA. — A village of Arracan, 
situate on one of the connecting creeks between 
the Arracan and Kuladyne rivers. Lat. 20" 81', 
long. 93" 20'. 

GOA . — ^The former capital of the Portngnese 
possessions in India^ once an opulent and 
powerful city, but now fallen into an apparently 
irremediable and hopeless state of decay. It is 
situate in lat. 15" Sff, long. 74". The territory 
of the same name lies on the western coast of 
the Indian peninsula, and is bounded on the 
north by the native state of Sawnnt Warree ; 
on the east by the British districts of Belgaum 
and North Canam y and on the south-west by 
the Indian Oesaa. It eztsodt from lat 14° 54' 
to 15" 45', and from long. 78° 45' to 74* ; is 
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Bixty-two miles in leiigtb from north to south, 
and forty in breadth, and contains an area of 
1,066 square miles. The population has been 
returned at 313,262. Of this uumber two- 
thirds are stated to be Christ ians, of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion ; but these are not under 
the direct juiisdiction of the Church of Rome, 
the throne of Portugal chiiining the right of 
appointing its own bishop, and assuming the 
control and direction of the Catholic Church in 
its Indian possessions. 

The settlement of Goa is divided into dis- 
tricts, which are again subdivided into parishes, 
the largest of which is Pangaum, containing 
the present seat of government, and about 
10,000 souls. The harbour, which is a fine 
one, is formed by an arm of the sea, into which 
flows a small river, and is distant about five 
miles from the old city of Goa. The appeM*- 
ance of the harbour is of imposing beauty ; but 
on reaching Pangaum, which is the new town 
and nearest to the harbour, all agreeable im- 
pressions vanish, the situation being low and 
sandy, and the houses wretched. Goa is con- 
nected with this place by a stone causeway 
about 300 yards long : though containing many 
fine buildings, churches, and monasteries, it is 
fest becoming a mass of deserted ruins — mise- 
rable and squalid indications that there has 
been here a great city. Its inhabitants are 
almost entirely ecclesiastics. The military force 
of the state of Goa consists of 3,300 fighting 
men, of whom about 400 are Europeans. The 
revenues are estimated at 719,200 rupees, an 
amount stated to be annually exceeded V>y the 
expenditure. The chief products are rice, but 
not in BuflScient quantity for the consumption 
of the inhabitants ; pepper, cocoanuts, belelnut, 
and salt ; which latter article is manufactured 
to a very large extent. The brilliant career of 
the Portuguese in regard to India, arul their 
achievements in navigation and conquest during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, are thus 
noticed in a modern historical work : — The 
Portuguese, indeed, have made no durable im- 
pressiou on the country, in which they ap- 
peared like a brilliant but destructive meteor ; 
but their unwearied exertions to push the arts 
and discoveries of navigation beyond the limits 
within which they l>een previously re- 1 
stricted, were too beneficial to the world at, 
large to be passed over without notice. Their , 
discoveries received the first impulse from 
Henry, the fifth son of John, the first king of 
Portugal of that name. Under his auspices, 
several expeditions were fitted out for exploring 
the coast of Africa and the adjacent seas. The 
first discovery was not very important, but was 
sufficient to afford encouragement, and stimu- 
late to perseverance. It consisted of the little 
island of Puerto Santo, so named from its 
having been discovered on the festival of All 
Saints. This was in the year 1418. In the 
following year the adventurers were further 
rewarded by the discovery of Madeira. For 
more than half a century, the voyages of the 
Portuguese were continued in the same direc- 
2 X 


iion, bat in general without more importanl 
results than occasional additions to the small 
stock of geographical knowledge then existing. 
Little progress seemed to have been lupde 
towards the attainment of the grand object of 
these enterprises, viz. the discovery of a new 
route to India, till the latter end of the fifteenth 
century, when Bartholomew Dias eclipsed the 
fame of all preceding navigators, by his success 
in reaching the soathemmoat point of Africa, 
and in doubling the &moii8 promontory called 
by himself Cabo Tormontoso, the Cape of 
Storms, but more happily and permanently 
designated by his sovereign, Cabo de Bona 
Esperanza, the Cape of Good Hope. Emanuel, 
the successor of John of Portaged, proceeded 
in the steps of his predecessor. An expedition 
was fitted out in furtherance of the object in 
view, and committed to the care of Vasco de 
Gama. It sailed from Lisbon on the 9th of 
July, 1497, doubled the Cape on the 20th of 
November following, and finally reached Cali- 
cut ; thus achieving the trinmph so long and 
so anxiously sought. The admiral was forth- 
with introduced to the native prince, a Hindoo, ^ 
called by the Portuguese historians Zamorin, 
by native authorities, Samiri ; and after a short 
stay, marked by alternations of friendliness and 
hostility, set sail on his return to Portugal, 
whei-e he was received with the honours which 
he had so well earned. The Portuguese re- 
turned, and received permission to carry on the 
operations of commerce. But disputes soon 
arose, and acts of violence were committed on 
both sides. The power and influence of the 
Portuguese, however, cootinued to extend, and 
the assistance afford^ by them to the neigh- 
bouring king ot Cochin, in his quarrel with the 
Zamorin, was rewarded by permission to erect 
j a fort for their protection within the territories 
of the former prince. Thus 'was laid the foun- 
dation of the Portuguese dominion in the East. 
An attempt to obtain possession of Calicut 
failed. Agiunst Goa the invaders were more 
Ruccessful. That city was taken by storm ; 
and although subsequently retaken by a native 
force, was again captured by the Portuguese, 
and became the seat of their government, the 
capital of their Indian dominions, and the see 
of an archbishop, the primate of the Indies. The 
Dutch supplanted the Portuguese as traders, 
and with their commerce the latter nation lost 
their power and grandeur. Thus did Goa be- 
come the melancholy spectacle which it is now, 
and which it will continue to present until 
some further step in downward progress shall 
sink it still lower into wretchedness and de- 
gradation, or unless by some happy incident 
it should become absorbed into the British 
territories. 

GOA, or GWA. — A populous village in the 
district of Sandoway, in the province of Arra- 
can. .It was formerly a town of considerable 
importance, but has for some time been on the 
decline. It possesses a harbour for vessels of 
200 tons burden, but there is an awkward ol>- 
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etrnotion at its occasioned by a bar 

of sand, which renders it highly dangerous. 
A route from this place to Henzadah, on the 
Irawaddy river, is csdied the Goa route. Lat. 
17“ 88', long. 94“ 4V. 

GOA ISLAND, or GWA ISLAND.— A 
small island situate near the mouth of the river 
in Arracan bearing the same name, and about 
a mile and a half from the shore.^ There is a 
large coral bank three mites to the westward. 
Lat. ir 84', long. 93“ 88'. 

GO.AKfVER. — A omall river which empties 
itself m the sea near the village of the same 
name in Arracan. Its entrance is broad and 
deep, sufficiently so for ships of 500 tons bur- 
den. Its mouUi is about lat. 17“ 84', long. 
93“ 40'. 

GOALGUNGE, in the territory of Bijawur, 
in Bundelcund, a town on the route from Banda 
to Sangor, 93 miles S.W. of the former, 79 
N.£. of the latter. It has a baa^r, and is 
8 up 5 fd with water from wells. Lat. 24“ 42', 
long. 9“ 26'. 

G(>ALPARA. — A British district of the 
Bengal lieut.-gov., bounded on the north by the 
native state of Bhotan ; on the east by the 
British district of Camroop, in Lower Assam ; 
on the south by the native territory of the 
Garrow tribes and the British district of My- 
mensing; and on the west by that of Rung- 
pore and the native state of Cooah Behar. It 
extends from lat 25“ 40' to 26“ 81', and from 
long. 89“ 42' to 91“ 8' ; is 100 miles in length 
from north-west to south-east, and seventy 
miles in breadth, and contains an area of 3,506 
square miles, with a population of 400,000. 
The principal crops of the district are cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar ; mustard, also, is said to 
be ext^sively grown. Goalpara, or North- 
eastern Rungpore, in a geographical point of I 
view, belongs to Bengal proper, having con- 1 
etituted an integral part of that province in, 
1765, when the British government obtained 
the grant of the Dewanny from the emperor of 
Delhi ; but from the circumstance of its being | 
placed under the superintendence of the com- j 
miKsioner of Assam, and from its general re- j 
semblance in respect of climate and other cir- 
cumstances to that province, it has sometimes 
been regarded as one of the districts of Assam. 
Goalpara, the principal town of the district, 
suffered severely by fire in 1838. Lat. 26* 8', 
long. 90“ 40'. 

GOAS. — ^A town in the British district of 
Mooi-shedabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 114 miles 
N. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 18', long. 88“ 29'. 

GOBBENUGDR.— A town in the British 
district of Diniyepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
82 miles N.W. of Dinaiepoor. Lat. 25“ 69', 
long. 88“ 27'. 

GOBINDGUNJ.— A town in the British 
district of Sarun, lienk-gov. of Bengal, situate 
on the left bank of tbeGunduck river, 52 miles 
N.W. of Chupra. Lak 26“ 29', long. 84“ 4T. 

GOBINGUNJB, in the British district of 


Bogra, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a tow^ 22 miles 
N. of the town of Bogra. It is a place of 
considerable trade, and contains about 1,000 
houses, a number which, according to the 
usually -received average of inmates to dwell- 
ings, would assign it a popuhition of about 
5,000. Lat. 25“ 10', long. 89“ 22'. 

GOBRTA. — ^Atown of Malwa, in the native 
state of Bhopal, two miles from the left bank 
of the Betwa river, and 18 miles S.E. from 
Bhopal. Lat. 23“ 9', long. 77“ 87'. 

GOCURNDM, in the British district of 
North Canara, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the coast of the Arabian Sea, or North 
Indian Ocean. It is built in a straggling man- 
ner among cocoanut-palms, but has some com- 
merce, and is held in high repute among the 
Brahminists, on account of an image of Maha- 
balishwar or Siva, said to have been brought 
to this place by Havana, the giant tyrant of 
Lanka. Distance from Mangalore, N., 120 
miles. Lat. 14“ 82', long. 74" 22'. 

GODAGARI, in British district of Raje- 
shaye, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small town on 
the left bank of the Podda, or great eastern 
branch of the Ganges. It is situate on a ridge 
of stiff clay, mixed with kunkur or calcareous 
congiomeraU^, and derives its importance from 
the sUibility of its site, many of the places in 
this district being subject to inundation by the 
swollen rivere during the periodical rains of 
autumn. The I’odda is here crossed by means 
of a ferry on the route from Berhampoor to 
Jumalpoor, 32 miles N.E. of former, 151 S.W. 
of latter, 150 N. of Calcutta. Iiat. 24“ 80', 
long. 88“ 20'. 

GOD AIRY. — A town in the Khoond state 
of Purlahkemedy, 118 miles N. from Vizaga- 
patam, and 83 miles W. from Ganjam. Lat, 
19“ 20', long. 83“ 51'. 

GODAR DEOTA, in the British district of 
Raeen, near Bussahir, a peak surmounted by 
a curious temple of a tutelary deity of that 
locality. It is situate near the left liaiik of the 
Pabur, Elevation above the sea 8,605 feet. 
Lat. 31“ 10', long. 77“ 50'. 

GOD A VERY. — A river rising in the Dec- 
can, in the British district of Ahmednuggur, on 
the eastern declivity of the Western Ghats, 
near Nassick, in lat. 19“ 68', long. 78“ 30', and 
50 miles E. from the shore of the Arabian Sea, 
Taking a direction south-east for 100 miles, it 
reaches the western frontier of the territory of 
the Nizam at l^hooltamba, in lat. 19“ 48', long. 
74“ 40', and continuing to hold the same direc- 
tion for ninety miles further, forms the bound- 
ary between the coUectorate of Ahmednuggur 
and the territ^^ry of the Nizam, to a point ten 
miles beyond Mongee, in lat. 19“ 23', long. 
75“ 37', having previously, at Toka, in lat. 
19“ 37', long. 75“ 2', received on the right side 
the river Paira, flowing from the west. Below 
Mongee the Godavery enters the Nizam’s terri- 
tory, after which it proceeds in a sinuous, but 
generally easterly course, for 160 miles, to the 
838 
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'Vicinity of Lasona, and recces on the left 
side, in lat. lO"* 6^ long. 77"" 6\ the Doodna, a 
considerable stream flowing from the north- 
west. From that confluence, taking a course 
south-east for eighty -five miles, in lat. 18"‘ 48', 
long. 77® 56', it receives on the right side the 
Manjara, a large river flowing from the south. 
The course of the Godavery after this conflu- 
ence is still sinuous, but generally eastward, 
for about 170 miles, to the town of Veel 
Saugor, in lat. 18® 48', long. 79® 49', near 
which the Manair river falls into it : thence 
flowing for about twenty miles to Kulaisur, in 
lat. IS"" 62', long. 79® 65', it receives on the 
left side the Wain Gung^ (there termed the 
Prauheeta), a large river from the north, which 
discharges the great drainage of the southern 
declivity of the Vindhya range. Thence the 
Godavery takes a direction south-east for 170 
miles, to Kottoor, in lat. 17® 29', long. 81® 84', 
where it crosses the frontier into the British 
district of Rajahmundry, finding its way 
through a deep chasm in the Eastern Ghats, 
with a very slight declivity. About twenty -five 
miles below Kottoor, it issues from the moun- 
tains at Polaveram, in lat. 17® 15', long. 81® 42'. 
In passing through the great barrier of hills, 
it is stated by the boatmen who navigate the 
river, that there are no falls throughout the 
length of its channel, nor indeed any obstruc- 
tions of importance ; and the testimony of 
these persons would appear to be confirmed by 
the fact, that large timber-rafts from the 
Nizam’s territory are floated down when the 
river is almost at its lowest, and has not more 
than two or three feet water at the fords in the 
low country. From Polaveram the river con- 
tinues to hold a direction south-east for twenty- 
three miles, to Pechakalunka, in lat. 16“ 57', 
long. 81® 49', where, entering the alluvial 
country which it has itself formed, it diveiges 
into two great branches, the left flowing to the 
south-east for fifty-five miles, and falling into 
the Bay of Bengal at Point Gordeware, in lat. 
16® 48', long. 82® 23' ; the right taking a south- 
ern direction for fifty-five miles, and filing into 
the Imy at Narsipur, lat. 16® 18', long. 81® 46'. j 
The alluvial country traversed by the two! 
streams spreads out on both sides, extending 
on the west till it meets the delta of the Kist- 
ns.b, at the Colair Lake, a distance of about 
forty miles ; and on the east side spreading 
for about thirty-two miles, to the shore of 
Coringa Bay, where the coast runs for some 
distance nearly north and south. From the 
hills the river a very moderate fall. At 
Polaveram, where, as already stated, it issues 
from the mountains, the alluvial land forming 
its banks is eighty feet above th.e level of 
the sea at high water. This land has a very 
regular slope, commencing with a foot and a 
half per mile, and gradual^ diminishing to one 
foot as it approaches the sea. But as the rise 
and fall of the river at Polaveram amounts to 
thirty-eight feet, its summer surface at that 
place cannot exceed forty-two feet above the sea- 
level, which gives an average fall of seven inches 


and a half per mile. At the head of the delU» 
the bed of the ford is twenty -two feet above the 
se^ and the actual distance being about fiftj 
miles, the fall is little more than five inches 
per mile. Besides the slope of the land towards 
the sea in the delta, it has another and much 
more abrupt slope in a direction lateral to the 
course of the river. The banks of the river on 
both sides form ridges, rising several feet above 
the level of the land beyond. This ridge-like 
character is common to rivers which overflow 
their banks without restraint, as for instance 
the Nile, and is well known to arise from the 
deposit of the heavier matter near to the mar- 
gin of the river, while the finer and lighter is 
carried to the limits of the inundation. The 
delta inclosed between these two great anns is 
traversed by many smaller branches diverging 
from them. An ofli^t from the great north- 
eastern branch flows by the town of Coring 
and admits vessels of ten or twelve feet draught, 
i The branch which disembogues at Narsipur is 
; less suited for the purposes of navigation, 

I admitting only vessels diawing eight or nine 
feet water. In December, 1846, &e sanction 
of the Court of Directors was given to the con- 
struction, at an expense of 47,500/., of a dam 
or annicut of sufficient height to command the 
delta of the river, and to supply to the rich 
alluvial soil of which that tract is composed, 
the means of constant irrigation. In 1848 the 
amount had been expended, but the works 
were far from completion, and a further sum, 
equal to 18,900/., was assigned for that object. 
The annicut, 4,200 yards long, has been thrown 
across the river near the village of Dowlas- 
weram on the east bank, and Wadiq>illay on 
the west. For boats and timber that may be 
required to pass down or up the river when 
there is neither so much water as to allow of 
their passing over the annicut, nor so little a^ 
to prevent their navigating the river, locks are 
constructed at the heads of the irrigating chan- 
nels, by means of which a communication bc»* 
tween the upper and lower stream is main- 
tained round the annicut. At town of 
Rajahmundry, a few miles above the point 
where the river divaricates, the channel is of 
great wjdth, and during the periodical inun- 
dations in the close of summer, is filled from 
bank to bank with a vast and rapid body of 
water, bearing down great quantities of timber, 
'Wrecks of wooden houses, and carcases of 
animals ; but during the dry season the current 
shrinks so much, that it might in most places 
be forded. The construction of tlie annicut 
already noticed has, however, changed this, by 
retaining, for the benefit both of agriculture 
I and navigation, a never-friling supply of water, 

I previously suflered to flow in useless abundance 
I to the sea. The long gorge by which the river 
finds its way through the Eastern Ghats, 
though having so slight a declivity as to admit 
of naviration, allows the channel a spM of not 
more than a quarter of a mile, with banka 
rising on each side into mountains so steep and 
high, that traveUing along the stream by land 
889 
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i> ilhigiiHiw impnMBtie«l]le, and oommimicatloD 
can be maintained bj navigation only. Above 
tbe gwge^ tbe vohane of water in tlie upper or 
mom level country expands daring innndatioiis 
to a width of fiom three to six miles on eaicb 
tide of the river, and on the retiring of the 
atre am, the eoH remains covered with a bletic 
aQnvial mod, which imparts to it great fertility. 
She total length cf the Godaveiy from its 
aonroe to Narnpnr Is 898 miles. 

Ibe value of this river as an insimment of 
communioatioD for oommercial and military 
pnrpoaea ia perhaps not yet frilly appreciaied. 
It appears, that from Mahadepoor to Rajah- 
minMliy the voyage in boats properly adapted 
to the purpose has been performed in fifty- 
two hoars ; and it is inforred, with grmt 
appearanoe of probability, that steamers simi- 
lar to those ns^ on tbe Ganges might ascend 
^e Godaveiy to aoonsiderable distance, afford- 
ing great iuahty for conv^ng troops and 
stares to Nagpore and Jnbbnlpoie, aa well as 
a mode of touasmitting to the eaatem coast 
tbe prodnce of Berar and the Nagpore terri- 
toriea, frir more advantageous than tbe land 
route 'wrts and bullocks. The passage 
from Chanda, on one of the feeders of the 
Godaveiy, to Mahadepoor, has been performed 
in eighteen hours ; and it has been suggested, 
that ^ means of this great river and its tri- 
boiariM an aninterrupted water oommnnica- 
tion might be obtained from the coast into the 
heart ^ the Beocan. The experiment of 
navigating the Godavery by means of steam 
has been entertained by the government of 
Madras, and meaimres for canying it into 
effect are under consideration. 

GODHXJL. — town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, 69 miles 8. from Hyder- 
abad, and 34 miles S.E. from Gbunnapoora. 

Lat. ir 21', kmg. 78** Sr. 

GODBA, in the territory of Goaerat, pre- 
sideiM^ Bombav, a town on the route f^m 
Neemoch so Baroda, 187 miles S.W. of former, 
^2 N.E. of latter. It was formerly a very 
important place:, the head of a large district of | 
tbe kingdom of Guzerat> yieldug annually i 
2,000,000 rupees, and is still a considerable 
town. Lat. 22** 45', long. 73** 3ff. 

GOGAON, in the British district of Mirza- 
poor, iieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
iage OB the right bank of the Ganges, 36 miles 
W. of the.tiiy of Mirzapoor, 767 N.W. of Cal- 
cutta water. Lat. 25* Iff, long. 82** 20'. 

GOGAREH — ^A river traversii^ the British 
district fsi Tiriioo^ lieni.-gov. of BengaL ' In 
the upper part of its oourse It is denominated 
Kant^ or Kumla, and, according to Bucha- 
nan, rises in N^pal, in the Snb-Hinmlaya, about 
lat 27* 20', long. 85** 40'. Taking a course 
south-east for about seven^ miles, it passes 
through the Tend or mar^y forest in the 
southern part if Nepaul, and in lat 2ff* 35', 
long, 86** iff, qnsses the British frontier into 
the district ilrlioot, thro«igh whidbi it fiows in 
a southerly and south-wcatcHy direction for 


about thirty-five miles, and snbsequentiy for 
fifty miles in a south-easterly direction, when, 
passing from Tirfaoot, it flows for forty miles 
through the district of Monghyr, and for 
twenty-five miles through Bhaugulpore ; then, 
forming for fifteen miles tbe boundary between 
tbe districts of Purneab and Bhaugulpore, it 
foils into the Coosy, on tbe right side, in lat. 
25* 24', long. 87** 16' ; its total fongib of coarse 
being about 235 mile^ 

(K)GGOT BIVER.--An ofibet of the At- 
tree, quitting it a few miles after its diver- 
gence from the Teesta, and in lat. 26** 19', 
long. 88* 45'. It maintsins a south-east direc- 
tion, and, flowing through Coosh Behsr, Rung- 
pore, and Bograh, falls into the Konaie, a main 
branch of the Brahmapootra, after a total conrse 
of 145 miles, in lat., 24* 55', long. 89* 41'. 

GOGHA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, Iieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village close to the route by the Kutra Pass 
from Allahabad to Bewa, and 29 miles S.E. of 
the former. Lat. 25* Iff, long. 82® 13'. 

GCGHPOOR, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Kurnal to Loodianah, and 32 miics 
N.W. of the former town. It is situated in a 
level tract, insulated by two branches of the 
river or torrent Markunda. Distant N. W. from 
Cslcntta 997 miles. Lat. 30* 5', long. 76* 49’. 

GOGI. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 126 miles S.W. fiwm 
Hyderabad, and 68 miles S.E. from Beejapoor. 
Lat. 16* 4ff, long. 76* 49'. 

I GOGO, in the British district of Ahmed- 
abad, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
in the peninsula of Kattywar, t a the western 
shore of the Gulf of Cambay. About three- 
quarters of a mile east of tbe town, is an 
excellent anchorage, in some measure shel- 
tered by the island of Perim, which lies still 
further east. 'The best Lascars in India are 
native of this place, and ships touching here 
may procure water and refreshments, or repair 
damages. It is a safe place for vessels during 
the south-west monsoon, or to run for if they 
part from their anchors in Surat Road, being 
an entire bed of mud, three-quarters of a mile 
from the tiiore, and the water always amootb. 
The land about Gogo being genertily low, is 
inundated at high spring-tides, which renders 
it necessary to bring fresh water from a dis- 
tance of four or five miles : firewood is scarce. 
'The inhabitanis of this town have for many 
years laudably exerted themselves in pro- 
moting municipal improvements by means of 
self-taxation. Distauioe from Bombay 190 
miles. Lat. 21* 39', long. 72* Iff. 

GOGOOLPULLY. — town in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 
138 miles 8.W. of Ma^ipatam. Iiat. 15* 17', 
long. 79* 21', 

GOGRA RIVER.~-See Ghooba. 

GGGRI, in the British district of Mongheer, 
lieu t. 'gov. of Bengal, a town a mile nor^-east 
of the left bank of tbe Ganges. It is the 
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principal place of a pergunnah of tbe same 
name, but is of small sise^ the population not 
exceeding 700 or 800. Distant N.E. from 
bCoongheer 10 miles, N.W. from Bhaugulpore 
27 miles. Lat. 25" 25', long. 86" 37'. 

GOH. — A town in the British district of 
Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 80 miles N.W. 
of Shexgotty. Lat. 24® 58', long. 84® 41'. 

GOH, in the British district of Eumaon, 
lieut'gov. of the N.W. Provinces, atown on the 
right bank of the Dhouli river, and 69 miles 
N.E. of Almora. Lat. 30® 15', long. 80® 85'. 

GOHADEB, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.*gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Ba- 
reilly to Almora, and 43 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 28" 52', long. 79® 27'. 

GOH ALA, in the Rajpoot terrltoiy of 
Shekhawutee, a town on the route from 
Hansee to Nusserabad, 127 miles S. of for- 
mer, 116 N.E. of latter. It has a large bazar, 
and water is abundant. Lat. 27® 89', long. 
76" 43'. 

GOHANUH, in the British district of 
Rohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name. It is situate on the Rohtuk 
branch of tbe Delhi Canal, and near tbe 
northern extremity of a great depression of 
the soil, extending about fifty miles south- 
wards. In tbe course of tbe original forma- 
tion of tbe canal by Ali Mardan Khan, tbe 
water being introduced as far as Gohanuh, 
could proceed no forther along the channel, in 
consequence of an error in the level, and, ac- 
cumulating at this spot, overflowed and swept 
away the embankment intended to form the 
waterway. The great body of water which 
thus escaped, extensively inundated the coun- 
try, and destroyed Lalpoor, a considerable 
town, the ruins of which may still be seen. 
The town of Gohanuh is 60 miles N.W. of 
Delhi, with a population of 6,668. Lat, 29" 8', 
long. 76" 47'. 

GOHAR TULAO, in Sinde, a tank on the 
summit of a strong pass on the route from 
Kurrachee to Sehwan, and 84 miles N.E. of 
the former place. The importance of the place 
results merely from its having a supply of 
water ; in other respects it offers nothing to 
the traveller, the country around having a 
rugged surface of bare rock, and yielding 
neither forage nor provisions. Lat. 26® 5, 
long. 67" 38'. 

GOHIIiWAR, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guicowar, a district named from the Gobil Raj- 
poots, by whom it is principally peopled. It 
IS bounded on the north by the British district | 
of Ahmedabad ; on the east and south-east by { 
the Gulf of Cambay and Ahmedabad ; on the 
west by the districts of Babriawar and Rat- 
ty war ; on the north-west by the district of | 
iCattywar ; and lies between lat. 20® 66' — | 
22" S', long. 71® 14'—72® 13'. It is eighty- 


five miles in length from north-east to south- 
west, and sixty in breadth. The principal 
towns — ^Limri, Palitayna, Mowa or Mahowa, 
and Tulaji or Taloja — are noticed under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. The district contains 690 towns and 
villages, and the aggregate population has 
been computed to be 247,980. The chief, styled 
the Rawul Raja, or thakoor of Bhaonagar, 
has an income estimated some years since at 
740,000 rupees annually, and pays a tribute of 
81,950 rupees to the British government, and 
39,202 to the Guicowar. Bhaonagar, his 
capital, is within the jurisdiction of the Bri- 
tish district of Ahmedabad ; and this being 
regarded as an humiliating circumstance, has 
sometimes suggested to this affluent chief the 
removal of his residence to some town within 
his own. 

GOHUD, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
the possessions of the family of Scindia, a town 
on the route from Etawa to Gwalior, 65 miles 
S.W. of the former, and 28 N.E. of the latter. 
Its fortifications consist of an outer curtain nf 
mud, faced with stone, and inclose an extensive 
area, between which and the citadel are two 
other walls. The citadel is lofty, with massive 
towers, and has spacious and commodious 
apartments. Around the outermost rampart 
runs a ditch, which can be filled with water 
from the small river Besuhe. Tiefienthaler, 
describing the condition of the place seventy 
years ago, states it to be then populous and 
rich. it is now, however, much decayed, 
though there are a few good modern houses, 
especially that of the Mahratta governor. The 
rana of Gohud was originally a Jat zemindar 
or landholder, who, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, rose to considerable power 
by taking advantage of the oppoitunities for 
aggrandizement which were common during 
that troubled period. In 1779, he secured the 
alliance of the British government, from whom, 
in the following year, he received most valu- 
able aid against the Mahrattas. Among other 
services, the fort of Gwalior, previously re- 
puted impregnable, was captured by a British 
force under Captain Popham, and placed in 
the possession of the rana of Gohud. Here, 
however, in 1784, the rana was besieged by 
Madhajee Scindia, and obliged to surrender. 
His capital, Gohud, also passed into tbe hands 
of the enemy. In 1803, negotiations were 
opened by the British government with the 
rana of Gohud, and a treaty was concluded, by 
which certain temtorial possessions were gua- 
ranteed to that chief. The right of the British 
tlius to deal with the territory in question was, 
however, impugned by Scindia, and, in con- 
sequence, a new arrangement was effected. 
Gohud was transferred to Scindia, and the 
rana received from the Brit ish g overnment the 
territory of Dholpoor, whicnhis descendant 
still enjoys. Distance S.E. of Agra 60 miles ; 
N W. of Calcutta, by Etawah, 700. Lat. 
26® 26', long. 78® 26'. 
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GOHXJN, in the British district of Jaloun, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route .from Jaloun to Etawah, 13 miles 
K.W. of the former. Lat. 26® 19', long. 
79® 20'. 

GOHUREE, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
viliage on the route from Allahabad canton- 
ment to that of Pertabgurb, in the Oude terri- 
tory, seven miles N. of the former, 24 S. of 
the latter. Lat. 25® 34', long. 81® 51'. 

GOKAK. — A town in the British district of 
Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 32 miles 
N.E. of Belgaum. Lat. 16® 10', long. 74® 53'. 

GOKXJL, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town on the left or eastern bank of the Jumna. 
Here is a ferry across that river to Mohunpur, 
on the right bank, six miles S.E. of Muttra 
cantonment. It is a place of some note among 
the Hindoos, from its association with the 
memory of one of their revered sages. Wilson 
observes : Vallabhi Swami, the son of Lak- 
shmana Batt, a Tailinga Brahman — This San- 
yasi taught early in the sixteenth century ; he 
resided originally at Gokul, a village on the 
left bank of the J umna, about three cos to the 
east of Mathura.” It is also regarded by some 
as the place where Vishnu first appeared on 
earth, in the form of Krishna. Lat, 27® 26', 
long. 77® 48'. 

GOKUL, a village of Bussahir, on the fron- 
tier of Gurwhal, is situate at the south-eastern 
extremity of a high and massive ridge rising 
between the valleys of the rivers Tons and 
Pabur. Elevation above the sea 7,079 feet. 
Lat. 31® 4', long. 77® 57'. 

GOL, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, a 
village on the route from B&lraeer to the town 
of Joudpore, and 46 miles E. of the former. 
It is situate in a low swampy country, on the 
right bank of the Lonee, at the confluence of 
the torrent called Leek. The surrounding 
country is extensively overflowed by the 
inundations of those streams during the 
rainy season. Gol contains fifty houses. Lat. 
25® 52', long. 72° 9'. 

GOL. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, on the right bank of the river Soo- 
kree, and 76 miles S.W. from Joudpore. Lat. 
25® 25', long, 72® 29'. 

GOLA. — A town in the British district of 
Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 88 miles N.E. 
of Hazareebagh. Lat. 23® 34', long. 85® 44'. 

GOLAH GHAT. — A village situate on the 
right hank of the Dhunseree liver, in the Bri- 
tish district of Seebpoor, Upper Assam, 72 
miles E. from Nowgong, Lat. 26® S3', long. 
93® 58'. 

GOLCONHA, in the territory of the Nizam, 
a fortress and ruined city, seven miles W. of 
the city of Hyderabad. 'The fortress, situate 
on a rocky ridge of granite, is extensive, and 
contains many inclosures. It is altogether 


very strong, and in good repair, hut is com* 
manded within breaching distance by the sum- 
mits of several of the enormous and massive 
mausolea of the ancient kings of the place. 
Being the depository of the treasures of the 
Nizam, and also used as a state prison, it is 
very strictly guarded, and entrance cannot be 
obtained by any but official persona in confi- 
dential capacity. The ancient mausolea form 
a vast group,' about 6C0 yards from the fort, in 
an arid, desert, rocky ground, the stern features 
of which heighten the impressiveness and 
grandeur of those astonishing buildings. “ De- 
solate, and abandoned to the ravages of time, 
they rear their stately domes and pinnacles on 
the bare plain, no outward defences now exist- 
ing to ward off the approaches of any assailant, 
who, through ignorance or wantonness, may 
hasten the progress of decay. The most 
ancient of these tombs is not more than 300 
years old ; but they have been subjected to so 
many and such barbarous attacks, that nothing 
save the great solidity ot their walls has pre- 
served them from utter ruin. Each mausoleum 
stands in the centre of a spacious quadrangular 
platform or terrace, approached on all sides by 
flights of steps, entering upon a rich arcade, 
formed of an equal uumber of pointed arches 
on each front, and finished with a lofty b:ilu8- 
trade, and a minaret at each angle. The body 
of the building, also quadrangular, rises about 
thirty feet above the upper terrace of this 
arcade, and is also surrounded by a balustrade, 
flanked with minarets of smaller dimensions 
than those below. From the centre of this 
portion of the building sy)rings the dome, form- 
ing by its magnitude a distinguished feature in 
a structure equally remarkable for the splen- 
dour and symmetry of its proportions. The 
prmcii>al material employed is grey granite, 
ornamented in some parts with stucco, and in 
others with the porcelain tiles for which India 
was at one time so famous. The colours retain 
their brilliancy to the present day, and the ex- 
tracts from the Koran, formed of white charac- 
ters on a polished blue ground, have all the 
richness of enamel. There is a mosque attached 
to each of these tombs, which formerly pos- 
sessed the privileges of sanctuary ; and those 
religious edifices not only supported a consider- 
able number of priests, but also afforded a 
daily meal to the neighbouring poor.” “These 
tombs were erected at a great expense, some of 
them being said to have cost 160,000/. The 
enamelled-work with which they are orna- 
mented is reported to have been the production 
of artists brought from China for the purpose ; 
but there is every reason to believe that these 
decorations are of native workmanship, similar 
ornaments being to be found at Beejapore, 
Agf^Behar, Bengal, and other places.” The 
diamonds of Golconda have obtained great 
celebrity throughout the world ; but they were 
merely out and polished here, having been 
generally found at Parteall, in a detached por- 
tion of the Nizam's dominions, near the south- 
em frontier, in lat, 16® 40', long. 80® 28', a 
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place which affords no favourable indication of 
the wealth to be derived from the avocation of 
seeking diamonds, as it is in ruins, and the 
inhabitants ill-clothed, and half-starved in 
appearance. 

Golconda, in former times, was a large and 
powerful kingdom of the Deccan, which arose 
on the dissolution of the Bahraani empire, but 
being subdued byAurungzebe, wasincorpomted 
with the empire under his rule. Even in its 
extinction, however, it was able to maintain 
some struggle, and even to venture on an attack 
upon the imperial army, and to plunder its 
baggage. The confusion consequent upon the 
breaking up of the empire almost obliterated 
the recollection of the once flourishing king- 
dom of Golconda. The fort is in lat. I?*" 22', 
long, 78° 29'. 

GOLUGONDA. — A town in the British 
district of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 
56 miles W. of Vizagapatam. Lat. I?*" 40', 
long. 82° 31'. ! 

GOLVGATIIA. — A town in the Mysore, 67 
miles N.E. from Seringapatam, and 118 miles 
W. from Arcot. Lat. 12“ 51', long. 77° 38'. j 

GOMATI. — A river of the hill state of 
Kooloo, rising in lat. 32° 2', long. 77° 34', and, 
flowing in a south- westerl)' direction for fifty: 
five miles, falls in the Beas river near the 
village of Hurla, in lat. 31 49', long. 77° 12'. 

GOMBELA, or TOCHEE, a river of Buii- 
noo, rising in lat. 32° 53', long. 70° 1', on the 
eastern slope of the Suliman range of moun- 
taitis, and, flowing easterly for about 100 miles, 
falls into the Indus near the village of Kafer 
Kote, in lat. 32° 30', long. 71° 20'. 

GOMUL. — A river, or rather a prolonged 
torrent, rising in the eastern part of Afghan- 
istan, and making its way through the Suli- 
man range of mouubiius towards the Indus. ! 
After a course of about 1 60 miles, it is lost in I 
the sands to the east of the Suliman range, j 
Its bed for a great distance forma the Goolairee 
Pass, or great middle route from Hindostan to j 
Khorasan, by Dera Ismael Khan and Ghuznee, j 
the northern being through the Khyber Pass, ! 
and the southern through the Bolan. It 
crosses the Suliman range about lat. 32° 6'. 

GOMUL, — A village in the Daman division 
of the Punjaub, on the road from Ghuznee to 
Dera Ismael Khan, and 40 miles W. of the 
latter place. It is situate near the eastern 
entrance of the pass of Gomul, and on the 
river or torrent of the same name, Lat. 31° 58', 
long. 70° 8'. 

GONDA, in the British district of Sqhag- 
poor, Saugor and Nerbudda territory, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route from Jubbulpoor to Sirgoojal , 100 miles 
E. of the former. Lat. 23° 2', long. 81° 35'. 

GONDA, in the territory of Oude, a village 
si.x miles N.E. of the town of Pertaubghur. j 
According to Butter, the “ population is 2,000, 
all of the militiiry tribe of Hindoos, except 


about fifty Mussulman weavers,” Lat. 25® 59', 
long*. 82° 3'. 

GONDAGHAON, in the British province 
of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Bhopal to Aui-ungabad, 52 miles S.W. of tlie 
former. Lat. 22° 31', long. 77® 10'. 

GONDWANA, or the land of the Gond 
race, an extensive, imperfectly-defined tract of 
Southern India. It may, however, be con- 
sidered as lying between lat. 19° 50' and 24° 30', 
long. 77° 38' and 87° 20', and as comprising 
part of the British districts of Saugor and Ner- 
budda, and also those of Singrowli, Chota Nag- 
pore, and Sirgooja, with the petty native states 
on the south-west frontier of Bengal, the Cut- 
tack Mehals, and the greater portion of the 
northern part of the British province of Nag- 
pore. It is throughout a hilly tract, comprising 
within its limits the eastern portion of the 
Vindhya and Mahadeo mountains, and having 
in some places a considerable elevation, stated, 
though perhaps without sufficient grounds, to 
be at Amarkantak 5,000 feet above the sea. 
Its great elevation in some parts is, however, 
proved by the fact that rivers take their course 
northward, as the Betwa and others of less 
importance, which flow into the Jumna or 
Ganges ; eastward, as the Mahanuddy, to the 
Bay of Bengal ; and westward, as the Ner- 
budda and 'Taptee, with their tributaries, to 
the Indian Ocean. The Goonds, who form the 
greater portion of the population of Gondwana, 
have been conjectured to be the aborigines of 
Hindoatan, and speak a language radically 
different f»*om Sanscrit and its dialects, intro- 
duced from regions west of the Indus. Many 
of the Goonds seen by Blunt in his passage 
through the country were so devoid of any 
approach to civilization as to live in a state 
of entire nudity. They appeared, however, to 
be an athletic, well-looking race. 

The history of a race so rude must obviously 
be scanty and obscure. The Goond rajah 
Narsing Kae is represented in 1399 to have 
been powerful and wealthy ; but his greatness 
was overthrown in 1433, by flooshuiig, the 
Mussulman monarch of Malwa, who, having 
slain him in battle, reduced Kehrla, his capital. 
Subsequently, ir 1513, the Goond chiefs are 
j found forming a powerful confederacy against 
I the king of Malwa. The western part wavS 
subjugated by Akbar, and included within the 
fiscal organization of his empire; Kehrla, the 
capital of the principal Goond rajah, being 
mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery as the chief 
I place of a circar of the soubah of Berar. The 
! eastern part, as remarked by Rennell, ** was 
neither reduced by Aklxar, nor even known 
in particulars to the author of the Ayeen 
Akbery.” The rajah of Deogarb, in this part 
of Gondwana, was, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, iriduced to profess Maho- 
medanism by the influence of Aurungzebe ; and 
in 1744, his sons having embroiled themselves 
with Ragoghee Bhonsla, wt're by him deprived 
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of their possessions, which he incorporated 
with his own. Ragoghee in the previous year 
had overrun and partially subjugated Western 
Gondwana. There is henceforward little to 
relate until the operations of the British forces 
in the Nagpore dominions in 1818*19. Appa 
Sahib Bhonsla, the t'ajah of Berar, having 
fled from Nagpore, his capital, took refuge 
among the Mahadeo Mountains, in Western 
Gondwana. The British forces tracked him 
with unwearied perseverance through those 
intricate wilds, and, successively gaining his 
fastnesses and lurking*places, obliged him to 
fly in disguise. Another British armament 
overrunning Southern Gondwana, stormed the 
fortifiod town of Chanda ; a third marching 
into South-eastern Gondwana, stormed the 
town of Kompta, and took military occupation 
of the neighbouring country. By the treaty 
of Nagpore, in 1818, the British government 
acquired the extensive tract now denominated 
the Saugor and Nerbudda territory, with other 
considerable tracts in the northern portion of 
Gondwana. It may, however, be observed in 
conclusion, that the name Gondwana must be 
regarded as obsolete. 

GONDWARA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Purneab, lieut.-gov. of Bengal. It is 
the principal place of an extensive pergunnah 
or subdivision, yet consists of only three 
straggling market-places, having a population 
of about 1,600. Lat, 25® 30', long. 87'* 22'. 

GONKOR. — A river of Nepal, formed by 
the junction of the Ponna and the Mui. The 
united stream flows in a direction south for 
twenty-five miles, through theTerai of Nepal; 
for 100 miles through the British district of 
Pumeah ; and for ten miles, during which it 
forms the boundary between Pumeah and 
Malda, when it falls into the Ganges, near the 
town of Deatpore, in lat. 25® 10', long. 87® 51'. 

GON MYOO. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Amherst, one of the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, presidency of Bengal, 55 miles S.E. of 
Moulmein. Lat. 16® 2', long, 98® 23'. 

GONSAINTHAN.— A peak of the Hima- 
laya Mountains, between Nepal and Tibet. 
Altitude 24,700 feet above the sea. Lat. 
28® 20', long. 86®. 

GOODALOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 11 
miles N. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11® 9', long. 77* 1'. 

GOOD ALUS. — A town in the Briti^ dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 81 
miles S.£. of Cannanore. Lat. 11® 30', long. 
76® 85', 

GOODAREE. — A town in the British ptro- 
vince of Nagpoor, late dominions of the rajah 
of Berar, 186 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 81 
miles S. from Ruttunpoor. Lat. 21® 8', long. 
81® 59'. 

GOODHA, in the Rajpoot native state of 
Jeypoor, a town on the route from Delhi to 
the city of Jeypoor, 39 miles N.E. of . latter. 
It is situate among isolated rocky hills, rising 


abruptly from a barren sandy plain. Lat. 
27* 4', long. 76* 8V. 

GOODHA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Boondee, 97 miles S.E. from Ajnieer, and 10 
miles S.W, from Boondee. Lat. 25® 20', long. 
75* 39'. 

GOODHA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Shekawutee, 66 miles N. W. from Jeypoor, and 
19 miles S.E. from Jhoonjhnoo. Lat. 27* 50', 
long. 75* 40'. 

GOODHANUH.--A village in the British 
district Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Distance S. from Delhi 45 miles. 
Lat. 28*, long. 77* 26'. 

GOODICOTTA, in the British district of 
Bellary, presidency of Madras, a town, the 
principal place of a subdivision, distant from 
Chittel Droog, N.E., 44 miles ; from Bellary, 
S.W., 80. Lat. 14® 50', long. 76* 42'. 

GOODOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 30 miles N. from 
Hyderabad, and 165 miles E. from Sholapoor. 
Lat. 17* 46', long. 78° 25'. 

GOODROWLEE, or CHUK BHAN, in 
the British district of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Cawnpore to the town of Futtehpoor, 
and 23 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26* 8', 
long. 80® 38'. 

GOODUH, in the British district of Bhut- 
teeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Hansee to Furreed 
Kot, 72 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
29® 42', long. 75® 6'. 

GOODYWADA. — A town in the British 
district of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
22 miles N.W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 16“ 27', 
long. 81® 3'. 

GOOGUL. — A town of Malwa, in the native 
state of Tonk, on the left bank of the Par- 
buttee river, and 137 - riles N.W. from Saugur. 
Lat. 24® 43', long. 76® 51'. 

GOO J AH, in Sinde, a town on the route 
from Kurrachee to Tatta, and 1 0 miles W. of 
the latter town. Masson describes it as 
small bazaar town, with pools or deposits of 
rain-water.” Situate only 12 miles E. of 
Garrah, and on a navigable creek debouching 
into the Indian Ocean close to Kurrachee, it 
is believed that an inland navigation might 
easily and advantageously be effected here 
between that seaport and the main channel 
of the Indus, the intervening ground being 
low and level. Lat. 24® 44', long. 67* 48'. 

GOOJERANWALA. — See Gujubuwalla. 

GOOJERAT.~See Gujerat, 

GOOJERBAS, in the native territory of 
Alwur orMachery, under the political manage- 
ment of the Governor- General’s agent in iSy- 
pootana, a village on the route from Mhow 
cantonment to Delhi, and 88 miles S.W. of 
the latter- There are a few shops. Lat. 
27® 50', long. 76“ 22'. 
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€K)OJBAT, in the Binde 8aj^ Dooab di- 
vision of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Indus, and 81 miles W. of the 
town of Mooltan. Lat. 80** 8', long. 7l^ 

GOOJUNGGUR. — A town in the British 
district of Cuttack, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 65 
miles N.E. of Juggumaut. Lat. 20“ 14', 
long. 86® 86'. 

GOOJUROO, in the British district of Ku- 
maoD, lieu t. -gov. ot the N.W. Provinces, a 
fort on a ridge of the Sub-Himalaja, boimding 
the Patlee Boon to the north-east. It is situato 
three m^les to the right of the route, by the 
course oif the Ramgunga (W eatem), from Mo- 
radabad cantonment to Fort Almorah, 80 miles 
by route N.E. of the former, 26 W. of the 
latter. Lat. 29® 85', long. 79® 16'. 

GOOLAH. — A river rising in the southern 
or outer group of the Himalaya, in the British 
district of Kumaoii, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 29® 28', long. 79® 44'. It 
leaves the mountains close to Khera, in lat. 
29“ 16', long. 79“ 87', after a tortuous course, 
generally in a south-westerly direction, for a 
distance of thirty miles, in which it receives 
the drainage of Nyni Tal, Bhim Tal, and some 
smaller lakes. From its entrance on the plain, 
it takes a further course a little west of south 
for eighty miles, to its junction, under the 
name of Sunka, with the Ramgunga, on the 
left side of that stream, in lat. 28® 17', long. 
79® 27'. 

GOOLAIREE. — An important pass across 
the Suliman range, from the Berajat into Ka- 
bool. It holds its course along the channel of 
the Gomul river, or (in the words of Bumes) 

leads by broken rugged roads, or rather the 
watercourses of the Gomul, through the wild 
and mountainous countiy of the Muzarees." 
It is a pass of great importance, being the 
middle route from Hindostan to Afghanistan, 
as the Khyber is the northern and the Bolan 
the southern. Immense caravans, consisting 
principally of Lohani Afghans, eveiy spring 
traverse it westward from the Indus find the 
adjacent countries, and, returning in autumn, 
winter in the Berajat. The Goolairee Pass 
enters the Suliman Mountains at their eastern 
base, in lat. 82“ 6', long. 70®. Its course is 
very winding : for about twenty miles from its 
entrance into the mountains, the direction of 
the road is north-west ; then for about forty 
miles it proceeds in a westerly direction, though 
with numerous deviations at short intervals : 
it then turns to the north-west, in which direc- 
tion generally it holds a sinuous course to 
Ghuznee. It is much infested by freebooters 
of the Vaziri Afghan tribe, and the caravans 
have often to fight their way with much loss 
of life and property. 

GOOLAM ALIKA TANBA.— A town in 
the British district of Hydrabad, province of 
Scinde, presidency of Bombay, 86 miles S.E. 
of Hydrabad. Lat. 25® 9', long. 68® 69'. 

GOOLEUM. — A town in the British dktriot 

? T 


of Bellazy, presidency of Madras, on the right 
bank of the Hugry, and 19 miles N.E. of 
Bellary. Lat. 15^ 20', long. 77® 9'. 

GOOLUREA, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Bareilly to Lucknow, 
58 miles S.E. of the fomer, 98 N.W. of the 
latter. Lat, 23® 1', long. 80® 14'. 

GOOLUREEA, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieuti-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 

I a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
I radabad to Meerut, and 22 miles W. of the 
j former. Lat. 28® 54', long. 78® 81'. 

GOOMA. — ^A town in the British district of 
! Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 33 miles N. of 
Hazareebagh. Lat. 24® 25', long. 86® 85'. 

I GOOMA. — A river of the peninsula Kat- 
tywar, presidency of Bombay, rising in lat. 

1 22® 18', long. 71® 30', and, flowing in an easterly 
! direction for seventeen miles through the terri- 
tories of native chieftains, and fifty-three miles 
through the British district of Ahmedabad, it 
turns south-east, and after a further course of 
eighteen miles, falls into the Gulf of Cambay, 
jin lat. 22® 3', long. 72“ 17'. 

! GOOMANOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 28 miles 
E. of Bellary. Lat. 16“ 10', long. 77® 19'. 

GOOMGAWN. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, 57 miles N.W. from Nowgong, and 
48 miles N.N.E. from Gowhatty. Lat. 26® 47', 
long. 92® 8'. 

GOOMGONG, in the British province of 
Sangur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Hoosung- 
abad to Boorhaunpoor, 69 miles S.W. of the 
former. Lat. 22® 5', long. 77® 9'. 

GOOMLA. — A town in the district of Sing- 
boom, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
106 miles S. from Hazareebagh, and 111 miles 
W. from Midnapoor. Lat. 22^80', long. 85® 41'. 

GOOMSOOR, in the British district of Gan- 
jam, presidency of Madras, a town situate 43 
miles N.W. of Ganjam. It was formerly the 
principal place of a feudal possession of the 
same name, tributary to the British, but the 
native chief fiuling in his feudatory obligations, 
and subsequently rising in rebellion, the zemin- 
dary, in 1835, was declared forfeited to the 
paramount power. A period of disorder en- 
sued, during which atrocious acts of violence 
and outrage were perpetrated, and at length it 
was found necessary to appoint a special com- 
mission, with a view to the restoration of order 
and tranquillity. Among the beneficial mea- 
sures arising from these proceedings, is the 
suppression in this part of India of human 
sacrifices. A discovery had been made that 
this horrible practice prevailed to a consider- 
able extent among the Khoonds, a barbarous 
prople inhabiting the adjacent fiontier tracts. 
Recourse was had in the first instance to con- 
ciliatory means, by which it was hoped the 
civilixaiioQ of the Khoonds might be effected ; 
but the experiment, though continued through 
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a series of ;fear8, fiuled in presenting any pros- 
pect of ultimate success ; and in 1845^ a com- 
mission for the suppression of Meriah saorifioes 
was appointed by tne Indian goyemment. Dis- 
turbances again broke out, attended with great 
destruction of life and property, and it became 
necessary to call in military aid. The insur- 
gents were defeated, and peace restored. Several 
chiefs have been indoKied to enter into formal 
eng^ments to abandon the praotioe of human 
saorinoes and female infonticide, on condition 
of British protection; and these barbarous 
rites are now considered as effectually sup- 
pressed. The town of Goomsoor is in lat. 19** 6(f, 
long. 84® 40\ 

GOOMTEE. — A river rising in lat. 28® 48', 
long. 92® 24', in the native territory known as 
Independent Tipperah, and flowing through 
that state in a westerly direction for eighty 
miles, and for sixty miles through British l^p- 
perah, falls into the Megna or Brahmapootra 
river, in lat. 28® 82', long. 90® 42'. 

GOOMTEE. — A river rising in the British 
district of Shahjehanpore, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, in an alluvial tract between 
the rivers Deohah or Gurrah, and Ghogra. 
According to the surveyor-generars map, Ful- 
jur Tal, the source of the Goomtee river, is a 
small lake or morass, in lat. 28® 85', long. 
80® 10', and nineteen miles east of the town of 
Pilleebheet. As the elevation of Pilleebheet 
above the sea is estimated at 51 7 feet, and the 
intervening country is remarkably level, the 
source of the Goomtee may he assura^ as 
about 520 feet above the sea. It takes a course 
sinuous, but ^nerally to the south-east, for 
the distance or iorty-two miles, when it crosses 
into the territory of Oude, and according to the 
surveyor-general’s map, it, at the distance of 
about ninety-four miles from its source, in lat. 
27® 28', long. 80® 27', receives on the left side 
a stream flowing from the north, and having a 
course of about forty miles. From this con- 
fluence the Goomtee continues its progress in 
its previous direction for about eighty miles, to 
Lucknow, receiving during its course the 
8uraru. It is at that city navigable, and crossed 
by a bridge either of brick or of stone. Ren- i 
nell describes it to be at that place ** a small 
river,” and Lumsdeu, ** a paltry and narrow 
stream ; ” but according to v on Orlich, a bridge 
of boats traversing the stream, below that of 
masonry, is 240 paces in length ; and the same 
traveller states that an iron bridge of three 
arches, sent out in pieces from England, to 
traverse the river, was calculated for a width 
of 200 paces. The river certainly admits of 
navigation to an important extent ; a small 
steamer belonging to the king of Oude having 
tested its capabiUty in this respect. Tieffen- 
tbaler observes that the breadth of the river is 
more remarkable than its depth. Though its 
value for the purposes of navigation and irri- 
gation is great, the water, according to Butter, 
is often contaminated by gross impurities, and 
occasionally becomes the source of disease. 


'' During the rainy season, the water of the 
Goomtee is loaded with an immense quantity 
of yellow clay, and becomes unfit for drinking ; 
and when any great mortality prevaila at Luck- 
now, or along the banks of the river, a putrid 
scum forms on its suifooe, occasion^ 
number of dead bodies thrown into it.” Fish, 
however, so abound in it, that Butter estimates 
that a fifth of the population draws its sub- 
sistenoe from that source. It is greatly affected 
by the periodical rains, rising and foiling 
annually firom that cause about fifteen feet; 
and according to tradition, the variation 
formerly was much greater. At all times ** it 
is excellently adapted for navigation, its waters 
never dispersing themselves over a greater 
breadth than 140 yards, and having generally 
a depth of four feet in the driest season ; while 
its excessive windings, which lengthen its 
course seventy-five per cent., answer the pur- 
pose of canal locks in diminishing slope and 
rapidity. It is, however, intersected at every 
four or six miles by kankar (calcareous con- 
glomerate) ridges of two or three yards in 
width, which in the dry season sometimes 
diminish the depth to two feet. These ridges 
might be removed at no great expense, were 
the political condition of the country such as 
to give its natural importance to the trade 
between central Oude and the British pro- 
vinces. At present, the few boats which con- 
vey supplies to Lucknow return empty. During 
the rainy season, boats of 1,000 or 1,200 maunds 
(forty tons) are sometimes seen proceeding to 
Lucknow,” The river continues its course in 
a south-easterly direction from Lucknow, and 
about seventy miles below, it, according to the 
surveyor-general’s map, receives on the left 
side, in lat. 26® 42', long. 81° 40', the Kuliani, 
a stream flowing from the north-west, and 
having a course of about eighty miles. Below 
this confluence, the river’s right bank is in 
general high, and consists of solid kankar ; the 
left, low and sandy. At the station of Snltan- 
poor, about 170 miles south-east of Lucknow 
by the river’s course, eighty in direct line, the 
sti'eam is in the dry season 100 yards wide, 
with a foean depth of four feet, and a current 
of two miles an hour. About fifty-two miles 
lower dowi3, and in the same direction, it passes 
over the frontier into the British district of 
Jounpoor, and flows through it thirty miles, to 
the town of the same name, where its breadth 
is such as to require a bridge of sixteen fine 
arches. About eighteen miles below that town, 
on the right side, it receives the river Sai ; 
thirtv-three miles lower down, in its course by 
the (iistrict of Benares, on the same side, the 
Nind ; and five miles below the last confluence, 
and in lat. 25® 29', long. 83® 15', it falls into 
the Ganges on the left side, after a total course 
of 482 miles. Close above its mouth, it is 
crossed by means of a bridge of boats from the 
middle of October to the middle of June, and 
during the rains by ferry. 

€K)OMY. — A town In the native mehal of 
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Parlahkemedy, on the S. W. frontier of Benffnl, 
54 miles N. from Gunjam, and 66 miles n!w. 
from Jugg^emauk Libt. 20° 10', long. 84° 58'. 

GOOiFAH, in the territoir of Gwalior, or 
poBseaaions of the Soindia family, a British oan> 
tonment on the route from Gwalior fort to 
Mow, 185 miles S.W. of former, 185 N.W. of 
the latter. The village in which it is situate 
is large, and in 1843 was inhabited by plun- 
derers, who, notwithstanding the presence of 
eighty or 100 men of the Gwalior contingent, 
connived at and aided the freebooters, who 
swarmed in the neighbourhood during the dis- 
turbanioes consequent on the disputes at the 
court of Gwalior. Lat. 24° 40', long. 77° 20'. 

GOON ASS PASS, in Bussahir, across the 
southern range of the Himalaya, which hold a 
direction from east-south-east to west-north- 
west. In approaching this pass from the south 
side, the road first proceed upwards by the 
course of the Bupin, a feeder of the river Tons, 
The valley through which this river flows is 
terminated abruptly by a steep ridge, down 
which the stream pours in a casc^e above 100 
feet high. The ascent is by a path winding up 
by this stream, and proceeding over an expanse 
of snow to the crest of the pass, 16,026 feet 
above the sea. The inclination of the moun- 
tain-slope on the northern side is more gradual, 
but still very difficult, being, as far as the eye 
jan reach, a dreary expanse of snow. The 
Goonaas Pass lies in lat. 31° 21', long. 78° 13'. 

GOOND. — One of the native hill states on 
the left bank of the Sutlej river, tributary to 
the chief of Keyonthul- It ia bounded on the 
north by a detached portion of Kooloo and the 
native hill state of Komharsin, which also 
bounds it on the east ; on the sontb by those 
of Bulsun and Mudhan ; and on the west by 
those of Bhugee and Thoog. It lies between 
lat. 81“ 4'--8r 15', long. 77" 22'— 77*" 32' ; is 
twelve miles in length from north to south, 
and six miles in breadth. 

GOOND AGOLE. — A town in the British 
district of Masiilipatam, presidency of Madras, 
46 miles N.E. of Masuiipatam. Lat. 16“ 49', 
long. 81° 20'. 

GOOND A OW, in tJie British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 26 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 27" 26', long. 78° 20'. 

GOONDAR. — A river in the Madras col- 
lectorate of Madura, rising in lat. 9° 57', long. 
77° 45', and, flowing in a south-east direction 
for ninety-five miles, falls into the Gulf of 
Manaar, in lat. 9° 8', long. 78° 33'. 

GOONDEE. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmeer, or territory of Gholab Singh, on the 
right bank of a branch of the river Pir Panjal, 
and 89 miles N.E. from Wazeerabad. Lat. 
33° 43', long. 74° 24'. 

GOONDLOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuddaimb, presidency of Madras, 47 


miles S. of Cuddapah. Lat. 13° 50', long. 
78° 52'. 

GOONDOOMRBE. — ^A town in the British 
province of Nagpoor, late rajah ofBerar’s domi- 
nions, 68 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 67 miles 
S.E. from Seuni. Lat. 21° 11', long. 80° 12'. 

GOONDRBE. — A town in the native state 
of Guzerat, or territory of the Guicowar, three 
miles from the right bank of the Bunnass river, 
and 26 miles N.E. from Deesa. Lat. 24° 32', 
long. 72° 17'. 

QOONEER, in the British district of Fut- 
tehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town which, with that of Kootea, gives name 
to the pergnnnah or subdivision of Kooteea- 
Gnoneer. Gooneer is situate a mile from the 
right bank of the Jumna, 16 ndes direct N.W. 
of the town of Futtehpoor. Lat. 26° 5', long. 
80° 44'. 

GOONJE. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, on the right bank of the 
Godavery river, and 200 miles N.W. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 15', long. 76° 17'. 

GOONJEE. — A town in the British district 
of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 22 miles 
S. of Belgaum. Lat. 15° 31', long. 74° 84'. 

GOONNOUR, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Boolundshuhur to 
Budaon, 44 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 
28° 15', long. 78° 30'. 

GOONRA. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 64 miles N.E. from Lucknow, and 113 
miles N. fi*om Allahabad. Lat. 27° 5', long. 82°. 

GOONWARO, in the territory of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, in the jaghire of Myhir, a 
village on the route from Mirzapoor to J ubul- 
poor, 87 miles N.E. of the latter, 158 S.W. of 
former. Lat. 24° 8', long. 80° 40'. 

GOOR. — A river rising in lat. 19° 8', long. 
73° 36', on the eastern slope of the Western 
Ghauts, and, flowing 4n a south-easterly direc- 
tion for fifty miles through the British district 
of Poona, and for fifty through that of Ahmed- 
nugur, falls into the Beema river, in lat. 18° 30', 
long. 74° 86'. 

GGORAH. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, on the left bank of the 
'Payne Gurga river, and 179 miles N. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 55', long. 78° 11'. 

GOORBAN, in Sinde, a village on the 
ronte from Sehwan to Kurrachee, and 30 
miles N.E. of the latter place. It is situate 
on the river of the same name, where it 
receives a small torrent called the Kuttagee. 
Water consequently may readily be obtained, 
and even when the rivers have ceased to run, 
it may be had from pools or wells dug in their 
beds. The country hereabouts is very rocky 
and barren, and supplies are scanty. Lat. 
25° 4', long. 67° 28'. 

GOORBAN. — A river in Sinde, so called 
from a village of that name on its bank. It 
rises in the mountainous tract between Kur- 
rachee and Sehwan, about lat. 25° 14', long. 
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67® 36', and, after a south-westerly conrae of 
about sixty miles, falls into the ]^y of Kur- 
rachee bv the Gisree creek, in lat. 24® 47', 
long. 67^ 6'. Like most of the streams in 
this part of Sinde, it is known by different 
names in different parts of its course ; being 
called Yuddia near its source, Goorban in the 
middle, and Mulleeree lower down. Though 
occasionally flooded, and having then a consi- 
derable body of water, it is dry for the greater 
part of the year ; but water, as stated in the 
preceding article, may at all times be obtained 
by digging in its bed. It is crossed by the 
route from Kurrachee to Sehwan, at the vil- 
lage of Goorban. 

GOOBDAH, in the territoiy of Bhurtpore, 
a village on the route from Agra to Ajraeer, 
48 miles W. of former, 180 E. of latter. It 
is situate on the Baun or Ootunghun, ** where 
the bed is about three-quarters of a mile wide, 
and of heavy sand. From November to July 
there is little water in the river, and from 
being so much spread out at the Ghat, it is 
but seldom unfordable any length of time in 
the rains.” Lat. 27® 3', long. 77® 20^. 

GOOREA-TEEKA, orGLTRIALI, in Gur- 
whal, a pass over a ridge having a south- 
easterly direction from Surkanda summit to 
the right bank of the Bhageerettee, as the 
Ganges is called in the upper part of its course. 
It was a secondary station in the trigonome- 
trical survey of the Himalayas. Elevation 
above the sea 7,041 feet. Lat. 80® 19', long. 
73® 27'. 

GOORETHXTH, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bareilly to Bolund- 
shuhur, 88 miles £. of the latter. Lat. 
28® 24', long. 78® 32'. 

GOORGAON, a British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, is bounded 
on the north by the jaghire of Jujhur and the | 
British district of Delhi ; on the east by the 
jaghire of BuUubgurh and the river Jumna, 
separating it from the British districts of 
Boolundshuhur and Allygnrh ; on the south 
by the British district of Muttra, and by 
Tijarra and the territory of Bhurtpoor ; and 
on the west by Tijarra and Jujhur. It lies 
between lat. 27® 40' — 28° 30', long. 76® 21' — 
77 ° 85', and contains an area of 1,942 square 
miles. The population amounts to 662,486, 
of whom 822,183 are returned as Hindoo and 
agricultural ; 188,691 Hindoo non-agricnl- 

tural ; 158,371 as Mahomedans and others 
not being Hindoos, agricultural ; and 43,341 
of the nke classes non-agricultnral. liere 
are four towns containing each between 5,000 
and 10,000 inhabitants, and three containing 
upwards of 10,000. The climate is for the 
greater part of the year dry and hot. The 
general elevation of the country is about 820 
feet above Calcutta, or 840 above the sea ; 
that of tlie town of Goorgaon being fixed by 
a scientific observer at 817. Some parts are, 
however, considerably higher. Ja^uemout 


estimates the height of the hills about Soomah 
at more than 400 feet above the general level 
of the country ; and Fraser mentions borne 
I which rise 600 feet above it. The part ex- 
tending along the right bank of the Jumna is 
low, level, and in many places rather fertile, 
though, long after the cause had ceased to 
operate, it continued to be overrun with 
jungle, the coneequenoe of the neglect of 
cultivation, produced by incessant devastation 
by the Mahrattas and other freebooters, pre- 
viously to the conquest of tbe country by the 
British. Heber, wbo passed in 1825, observes, 
it " is still but badly cultivated ; but fifteen 
years ago it was as wild, I am assured,, as the 
Terrai, as full of tigers, and with DO human 
inhabitants but banditti.” The progress of 
improvement, however, seems to have been 
rapid, as Jacquemont, five years later, de- 
scribes the country as rather well cultivated ; 
and more recently a further stimulus has been 
given to agricultural industry by tbe revenue 
settlement of the district, under which the rate 
of the government assessment on the land has 
been fixed for a series of years, and is not 
liable to be increased until tne year 1872. In 
the vicinity of the town of Ferozepore, iron- 
ore is extracted and smelt^ ; but the quan- 
tity diminishes annually, in consequence of 
the great difficulty of obtaining charcoal, the 
country being very scantily wooded ; and 
the miners and iron-workers earn but a very 
wretched subsistence. The surface of tbe 
country is furrowed by numerous deep chasms 
and ravines, usually indicating the course of a 
torrent. The air in many of those ravines is, in 
autumn, deadly in the extreme, especially where 
the course of the torrent is marked by the growth 
of bamboos, which are invariably signs of the 
insalubrity of the sitnatioD. Yet each gene- 
rally contains a hamlet of goatherds, now of 
necessity peacefully dwelling under the power- 
ful but mild restraint of British rule, but until 
lately the pests of the surrounding districts, 
which they incessantly harassed with their 
incursions, sweeping away all moveable pro- 
perty, and seizing the inhabitants, with the 
view of extorting ransom. This rude people 
are of the Meo or Mewatti race, for the most 
part nominally professing Mahomedanism, but 
intermingling it with innumerable Hindoo 
superstitions. They are very fond of animal 
fo^, especially goat’s flesh, and also of spirits, 
but are not aadicted to opium. Jacquemont, 
who oonsiderB them the aborigines of this part 
of Indii^ describes them as very black, with 
the lower extremities long, the features in 
general not strongly mark^ but the nose 
approaching to the aquiline form, lips rather 
prominent, moderately -rized months, and oval 
eyes, the cast of their countenances altogether 
resembling that of the North- American In- 
dians. Westward of the first rocky table- 
land, rising from tbe valley of the Jumna, 
and iucloBM between it and tbe rocky range 
still farther west, is a valley or depressed sandy 
plain, stretching from north to south, about 
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twenty miles in length and rix or eight in 
breadth. In many places, the ground is so 
saturated with salt, that in the hot dry weather 
the sunace is covered with an efflorescence of 
it ; the soil is barren, or produces merely a 
scanty growth of mimosa, and a few other 
products, common under such circumstances. 
These tracts are so abruptly defined, that, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of them the soil 
will be found free from saline impregnation, 
and fertile, the wells also yielding n^h water. 
In many places, hy digging tc> the depth of 
twenty or thirty feet, fresh water is found ; 
but if the well be sunk ten or twelve feet 
lower, salt springs are reached, the water of 
which is less saline than that of the sea, but 
more bitter, in consequence of containing a 
large quantity of sulphate of soda and muriate 
of magnesia. The salt water of each well 
being raised in a large leathern bucket, worked 
by rope and pulley, and set in motion by the 
labour of oxen and buflBdoes, is conveyed 
through a small channel into a reservoir two 
or three feet deep, and lined with clay or 
mortar ; and the moisture exhaling by the 
heat of the sun, the crystals are collected for 
sale. Tlie quantity of salt produced in this 
way was formerly very considerable, but the 
article is now almost excluded from the market 
by the cheaper produce of the Sambhar Lake. 
In this sandy tract isa jhil or lake, about eight 
miles in length from north to south, and four 
in bi*eadth. It is shallow, and its water, 
though without outlet, is ^sh. It is fre- 
quented by great numbers of water-fowl, espe- 
cially peiicana 

The greater part of the district of Goorgaon 
passed to the British by the treaty of Seijee 
Aujengum, dated 30 th December, 1803, by 
which Doulut Bao Sciudia ceded to the £^t- 
India Company his territories “ northward of 
those of the rajahs of Jeypore and Joudpore, 
aud of the ranah of Gohud.” Part of it, con- 
taining about a hundred and eighty square 
miles, was held in jaghire by tbe Kashmirian 
adventurer Zebal Nisaa, more generally known 
under the name of the Begum Sumr<x>, and 
lapsed to the British on her death in 1836. 
Another portion of about 200 square miles, 
termed the jaghire of Ferozej>ore, from its 
princijial place, was held with Loharoo by 
Shamsuddin Khan, who took it by descent 
from Ahmad Buksh Khan, to whom it had 
been granted by the Britibb government early 
in the century, on account of seryices 

rendered against the Mahrattas. Shamsuddin 
Khan having, with* the view of defeating 
some contemplated measures which would 
affect his jaghire, caused the murder of Mr. 
William Frazer, the British political agent at 
Delhi, was hanged at that city, in October, 
1836, and his jaghire forfeited. Loharoo was 
by the British government generously bestowed 
on the offender’s half-brothers ; but the terri- 
loiy of Ferozepore was embodied urilh the 
district of Goorgaon. The principal places 
arc Goorgaon, Ferozepore, Faridabaa, Re- 


warree, Pulwul, and Hodnl, whidi will be 
found noticed under their respective names in 
the alphabetical arrangement. 

GOOBGAON, a town givi^ name to the 
British district so called, is situated near the 
western base of a range of hills of qnartxose 
I formation. Here was formerly a oonsideiaide 
! military cantonment, tbe bnildings erected for 
I which are now occupied by the civil establish- 
ment. Goorgaon was formerly one of the 
prinripal places in the terrikny of the Begum 
»nmroo, which, lapsing on her death in 1886, 
was embodied with that of the l^tidti. The 
elevation of Goorgaon above the sea is 817 
feet. Its mean temperature has been ascer- 
tained for various nfooths as followi : — ^BCay, 
104"; June, 98"; July, 86"; August, 84^; 
September, 89® ; OctoW^, 87" ; November, 
75* ; December, 66® ; January, 70" ; February, 
72" ; March, 80". Distant S.W. from Delhi 
18 miles ; N.W. from Calcutta, by the grand 
trunk road, 918. Lat. 28" 28’, long. 77” 6'. 

GOORGAUT. — A town in tbe native state 
I of Guzerat, or territory of the Gnicowar, three 
I miles 8. of the Gulf of Cntch, and 100 miles 
W. from Rajkoie. Lat. 22® 12’, long. 69® 19’. 

GOORHA, in the British district of Banda. 
llent.-gov. the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the town of Banda to 
Rewa, 24 miles S. of tbe former. It is 
situate on the right bank of the river Baghin. 
Lat. 25" 9’, long. 80" 33’. 

GOORHA — ^A town of Bagfaelcund, in tbe 
native state of Rewab, 13 miles from the left 
bank of the river Sone, and 13 miles E. from 
Rewab. Lat. 24" 30', long. 81® 36'. 

GOORMA, a river in Baghelcnnd, or terri- 
tory of Rewah, rises on a plateau in lat. 

1 24" 40’, long. 82" 16'. The elevation of its 
I source above the sea exceeds 1,100 feet, since,, 

I at the cascade of Bilotri, about ten miles lower 
down, the elevation of the stream is 1.128 
feet. It is at that cascade precipitated 39S feet 
over the brow of the Kutra ridge, and con- 
tinuing in a north-westerly direction for a 
farther distance of fifteen miles, falls, on the 
^ht side, and in lat. 24" 66', loi^. 81" 56', 
into the Chutenea river, the united stream 
flowing a few miles further down into the 
Bilnua, a tributary of the Tons. 

GOOROO. — A town in the British distrfet 
of Kurracbee, province of Scinde, presidency of 
Bombay, 39 miles 8. W. of Tatta. 24" 18’, 
long. 67” 39'. 

GOOROURUH, in the BrtUsh fflstrict of 
Goorgaon, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Proviimus, 
a town on the route from Rewaxoe to Rohtuk, 
38 miles 8. of the latter. LiA. 28 ” 21', long. 
76” 42'. 

GOORSERAIE, m the BMtidh dlttriei of 
Jaloun, lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Httfunteerpoor to 
Jhansee, 38 miles N.E. of the latter. T^at. 
25" 36', long. 79" 14% 
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GOOB8 0U T TKE , or GURSOGTI, in the 
BriUdi district of Muttra, Iieut.<gov. of the 
N.W. Provinoei^ a Tillage on the route from 
the t&ky of Agim to Aligvh, and 18 miles N* 
of file fonner. lait. 27^ 2S', long. 78** 7^ 

QOOBSUHAGUKJE, in the British dis- 
trict of Fnrmkhahad, Ueut.-goT. of the N.W. 
Pkoriiiees, a town on the route from Gawnpore 
to FntAdignrhy and 19 eulee S.B. of the latter. 
Lat. hmg. 79- ff. 

QOOBUM OONDA. — town in the British 
district of Cnddapah, presidency of Madras, 
1S7 miles N.W. of Madias. Lat. 18** 46*, 
long. 78* 88'. 

GOORWALLUH, in the Daman dirision 
of the Punjab, a town mtuated thirty-five miles 
from tiw i^jht bank of the river Indus, and 
Kkfi miles N.W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 
81* 11*. kmg. 70** 12*. 

GOOSIJB. — A town in the Bajpoot state of 
Oodeypoor, 74 miles N.W. from Neemuch, 
and is miles S.£. from Seerooee. Lat. 24** 42*, 
long. 78** it. 

GOOTHNEE. — A tovm in the British dis- 
trict of Saron, lient.-goT. of Bengal, 51 miles 
N.W. of Chupra. Lat. 26* 8', long. 84® 6^. 

GOOTOOHATOO. — A town in the British 
district of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
74 miles SBL E. of Hazareebsgh. liat. 22® 59', 
long. 85® 46*. 

GOOTUL. — A town in the British district 
of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 88 miles 
E.N.E. of Honahwar. Lat. 14® 50*, long. 
75® 42*. 

GOOTY, in the British district of Bellaiy, 
pteiddency of Madras, a town and military 
station. The place conrists of a cluster of 
fortified hills, nearly surrounding a lower fort 
and native town ; and outside the chain of 
fortified sommits are the military cantonment 
and another pettah or town. The summits of 
the inclosing rocks are connected by a rampart^ 
and the access to the town within is through 
two openings, secured by fortified rateways, 
one on the south-east, the other on the south- 
west; and there are beeidea two fixvtpaths, 
alfotding a ootnmonication through sallyports. 
In the northeni part of the ciicuit of inriosing 
rocks is an immense smooth rock, which, 
'^fortified hy gradations surmounted through 
fimrteen gateways, overiooks and commands 
the whole of tim other works, and forms a 
citadel which jEunine or treacheiy can alone 
reduce.* On the summit of this fortified hill 
are several tanks and reservoirs for water, and 
varioas boildings, in which are detained some 
stele prisoners. About half-way down the 
nofiheni aide of this huge rock is a pztjeoting 
shcmlder of considerable extent, called Maha 
Gooty, on which are barracks, formerly 
occnpi^ hr part of a European regiment^ but 
now fiut ralHng to decay. External to (his 
drcultt indcsnre oi rocky hills, and on the 
west aide, are the present cantonments, with a 


contiguous Mttah, consisting of one principal 
street, Well drained, and having tolerably good 
houses. The cantonment, once of considerable 
size, is now in ruins, with the exception of 
two or three houses. There is a good parade- 
ground, on the north of which are a place of 
arms, store-rooms, and huts contiguous, for 
accommodating native infantry. On the west 
of the cantonment is a large tank, which is 
devoid of water during part of the year. This 
place, formeriy the head-quarters of a brigade, 
including one European regiment, is now 
garrisoned by two companies of native in- 
fiintry, who enjoy excmlent health, the air 
being in general salabrions. The population 
of the town is stated to be 4,386, of whom 
one-fourth are Mussulmans, the rest Brahmin- 
ists of various castes, with the exception of 
about forty Christians. Elevation of highest 
summit above the plain 989 feet, above the 
sea 2,171. Distance from cantonment of 
BeUary 48 miles; frx>m Bangalore, N., 146; 
Madras, N.W., 215. Lat. 15® 7\ long. 77" 42*. 

60PALGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Benral, 92 
miles E.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 1, long. 
89® 48'. 

GOPALGURH, in the territory of Bhurt- 
pore, a town on the route from Muttra to 
Ferozpoor, 40 miles N.W. of the former, 12 
S.E. of latter. Lat. 27® 40', long. 77° 7'. 

GOPALPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village near the southern frontier, towards the 
district of Agra, and close to the left side of 
the route from Muttra cantonment to Bhiirt- 
poor, 13 miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 27 ® 21', 
long. 77® 39'. 

GOPALPOOR, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town ou Ibe right bank of the Ganges, 898 
miles from Calcutta by the river, 88 miles 
above Allahabad, aud 12 miles N.E. of the 
town of Futiehpoor. Lat. 26° 2', long. 81 °1'. 

GOPALPOOR, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Azimgurh to Go- 
rcckpoor cantonment, 28 miles N. of the 
fonner, 83 S. of the latter. It has a bazar, 
and water and suppties are abundant. This 
town, though within the limits of Goruckpoor 
district, ^ves name to a pergunnab in tliat of 
Azimgurh. Lat. 26® 20', long. 83® 20*. 

GOPALPOOR, in the British district of 
Benares, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
vilUtTO on the left bank of the Ganges, 16 miles 
N.W. of Mirzapoor, or higher up the stream ; 
787 N.W. of Calcutta by the river route. 
Lat. 25® 15*, loi^. 82® 26*. 

GOPAMAXJ, in the district of Sandi, ter- 
ritory of Oude, a town situate two lailes S. W, 
of the left bank of the Goomtee, in a plain on 
the northern verge of a thick forest. It was 
built by Patens, and contained many houses of 
brick, surrounded by handsome gardens. Evon 
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in tbe time of Tieffianthnler, a century ago, it 
was mttijli mined, Laving bem nearly depopu- 
lated in the wars whidi afflicted the country. 
Distant 60 miles N.W, of Lucknow. Lat 
27® 82', long. 80® 21', 

GK)PAULPOOR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of the Scindia family, a town 
46 miles S.W. of Gwalior fort. Lat. 25® 43', 
long. 77® 87'. 

GOPEAGUNJ, in the British district of 
Etawah. lieut.-goY. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the cantonment 
of Etawah to Lucknow, in Oude, and 11 miles 
£. of Etawah. Supplies and water are abun- 
dant. Lat. 26® 47', long- 79® 16'. 

GOPEE, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoes, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Al^gurh to 
that of Mynpooree, and 20 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat, 27® 46', long. 78® 28'. 

GOPEMULLUBPOOR. — A town in the 
British district of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 29 miles S.W. of Midnapoor. Lat. 
22® 11', long. 87®. 

GOPIGANJ, in the British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town with bazar, on the route from the city of 
Benares to that of Allahabad, 35 miles W. of 
the former, 39 S.E. of the latter. Lat. 25® 16', 
long. 82® 80'w 

GKlPtJT.- — A river rising in Korea, a native 
state on the south-west frontier of Bengal, and 
about lat 23® 40', Iom. 82® 27'. It flows cir- 
cuitously, but generally in a north-westerlv 
direction, lor seventy miles, and in lat. 24® 12^, 
long. 81® 57', takes a nortl^easterly course for 
fifty-five nfiles, to its fall into the ^ne, on the 
right or sbu^em side, at the small town of 
Burdhee, and in lat. 24® 83', long. 82® 26'. 

GORA. — A town in the British district of 
Tannab, presidency of Bombay, 60 miles N. by 
E. of Bombay, Lat 19® 89', long. 73® O'. 

GORA, in ihe Briti^ district of Mlrzapoor, 
lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the right bank of the Ganges, 21 miles N.W. 
of the ci^ of Mirzapoor, or higher up the 
stream. Lat 25® 12', long. 82* 24'. 

GORABI one of the mouths of 

the Indus, di^Ksharging its waters about 50 
miles 8.W.of Tatta, in lat 24® 20', long, 67® 21'. 

GORAE RIVER. — ^A ooviriderable water- 
course diverging firom the left bank of the 
Gangei^ in lat. &® 55', long. 89® 6', and, flow- 
ing south-east through the British dletriet of 
Jessore for Ibrty-five miles, folia into the 
Koomar river. In lat 23® 88', long. 89® 32'. 

GORAGOT, or GH0RAQHAT, in the 
Britiah district of Bograh, lieut-gov. ^Bengal, 
a town on the northern boundary, towards the 
British district of Dinagepose. It is situate 
on the river Kurateea, an oifoet of the Teeata, 
and hence the name, signi^ag horse-forrf or 
hoTse-DM, as Virat an anomt Hindoo rajah, 
kept his horses here. The dty, at the timo 


of its greatness, extended eight or ten miles in 
length and about two lu width, but appears to 
have been at all times built in a straggling 
manner. There are the remains of sevend 
small mosques, but no traces of any gr^at 
public building, except the rampart of a fort, 
inclosing a space on the bank of the river 
about a mile in length and half a mile in width. 
Goragot at present has about 8,000 inhabitants, 
which continue to carry on some trade; but 
such altogether is the desolation of the place, 
that ti^rs prowl nightly in the streets. D !s- 
tant S.E. from the town of Dinagepoor 48 miles. 
Lat. 25® 12', long. 89® 17'. 

GORAOW, in the British district of Etawah, 
lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Agra to that 
of Etawah, and 20 miles N.W. of the latter. 
Lat 26® 59', long. 78® 51'. 

GORBOONJEE. — A town in the native 
state of Calahandy, 153 miles N. by W. from 
Vizagapatam, and 153 miles W. by N. friim 
Ganjam. Lat 19® 50', long. 82® 51'. 

GOREYEE, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-goy. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name. Lat 27® 42', long. 77® 54'. 

GORI, or GORIGUNGA, one of the most 
considerable feeders of the great river Ghogra, 
rises within and near the northern boundary of 
the British district of Kumaon, lieut-gov. of 
the N.W. Provincef^ about twelve miles from 
the southern base of the Unta Dhura Pass into 
Hiundes or Chinese 'Tartary, and in lat. 80® 81', 
long. 80° 16'. It flows from a vast glacier, 
apparently of veiy remote formation. This is 
thus described by Weller : — **The river comes 
out in a small TOt impetuous stream, at the 
foot of apparently a mass of dirt and gravel, 
some 300 feet high, shaped like a half-moon. 
'This » in reality a mass of dark-coionred ice 
(bottle-green colour), extending westward to a 
great mstanoe, and covered with stones and 
nragments of rock, which in fact form a suc- 
cession of small hills. I went along this scene 
of desolation for a long space, but could not 
nearly reach the end. Here and there were 
circular and irregularly-shaped crateie (as it 
were), from 50 to 500 feet diameter at top, 
and some of them 150 feet deep. The ice was 
frequently visible on the sides; and at the 
bottom was a dirty sea-green-coloured pool of 
water, apparently very deep. Into one of 
these craters I rolled down numerous large 
stones from off the edge, and in a few seooods 
huge masses of ice rose from below, seemingly 
detached by the agitation of the wat«r.'* 
Webb found Uke stream at its exit from the 
glacier twenty-eight feet wide and four deep, 
and from its coldness and great rapidity alto- 
gether unfordable. There is no naMsge up the 
gorge beyond the glacier. The elevation above 
the sea, of the point of emergence from the 
glacier, is, by barometer, 11,543 feet. The 
great accumulation of snow in the gorge results 
from the fell of avalanches, which Webb ob 
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served to cause ia a few days an increase in 
the thickness of the stiatiim of upwards of 
forty feet. Henoe^ noiwithstaiiding the extra- 
ordinary rajndily of the stream, resulting from 
a fall in some parts <Kf its bed of 800 feet per 
'mile, the river is overlaid with deep snow for 
.a considerable distance bdow ics source. It 
'first takes a south^easteriy direction for four 
miles, to its confluence with the Ghunka, 
which, rising on the aouthem declivity of tlie 
Unta Dhnra Pass, haa a course nearly south, 
and in lat. 30" 24', long. 80" 12', joins the Gori 
on the left side of the latter. Though the 
Ghunka has a greater Icsi^^th of course by about 
twelve or fourteen milefl^ and a greater volume 
of water than the Gori, the latter gives its 
name to the united atream. For some miles 
below the confluence, the stream varies in 
width from twelve to twenty yards, and runs 
with such extraordinary violence and rapidity, 
as in many places to resemble a cascade 
tumbling gou'd a rugged face of rocks; in 
others it is hid below a continuous mass of ice 
and snow. In forty miles, the declivity of the 
waterway is 6,599 feet, or upwards of 160 in a 
mile. It receives on the right and left many 
torrents, none very oonsiderable ; and con- 
tinuing its course in a sontherly direction, so 
as tot^ly run about sixty miles, fiills into the 
Kalee on the right aide. Webb, who crossed 
it at this place by a sangha or spar bridge, 
found it nnfoxdable, 102 feet wide, very violent 
and lapid. A short distance lower down, it is, 
however, fordable in three and a half feet water. 
The confluence is 1,972 feet above the sea. 
Lat. 29" 45', long, 80" 25'. 

GORIHAR, or GOGRIA!]^ in Bondelcund, 
the principal place of the ji^bire or feudal 
grant of the same name, a small town or vil- 
lage 16 miles S-W. of Banda, 66 S.E. of Calpee. 
Lat. 25® 16', long. 80* 15'. The j^hire is 
stated to comprise an area of seventy -six square 
miles, and to contain nineteen villages, with 
a population of 7,500 souls, and yielding a 
revenue of 65,000 rupees (6,500/.). It is held 
of the £ast-India Company, under grant dated 
November, 1807, and the jaghiredar maintains 
a force of thirty horse and one hundred foot. 

GORKHA, in the niGdve state of Nepaul, a 
town 53 miles W. by N. from Khatmandoo, 
and 101 miles N.E. from Gomckpoor, and 
fonrerly the principal placse of the countiy of 
the reigning dynasty of NepauL Lat. 27® 52'; 
h>ng. 84" 28'. 

GORPOGRE. — A town of Assam, in tho 
Lrltisb district of Lnddmpoor, 40 miles S.W. 
oI Luckimpoor. Lai. 26" 53', long. 93" 89'. 

GORUCKNATH, in Birhind, a village on 
the route from Pinjor to Malown, and 12 miles 
K.W, of the former place. It is situate at the 
base of the Bub-Himahm, near the right bank 
of the river Sum, and on the norw-efisteni 
border of the Pinjor Boon. Lai. 30* 54', lung. 
76" 54'. 

GORUCKPORiS, m district under the lieut.- 
gov. of the K.W. Provinces, is njuned fi om its 


princip^ place. It is bounded on the north by 
the territory of Nepaul ; on the east and south- 
east by the district Sarun ; on tlie sooth by the 
British district of Azimgurh ; on the south- 
west and west by the territory of Oude. It 
lies between lat. 26" 7' — 27" 30', long. 82" 12' — 
84" 30', and includes an area of 7,346 square 
miles. The district is in general remarkably 
level, but at a few spots in the east and south- 
east, there are some ridges of slight elevation, 
seldom exceeding sixty feet in perpendicular 
height above the plain, with a breadth of from 
100 to 300 yards. They consist of a light soil, 
well suited for the growth of trees, but are not 
cultivable, the steepness of their slopes pre- 
cluding irrigation. The more southern are 
visible to those passing up and down the 
Ganges. Their crest has an uneven outline, 
and they are rendered the more remarkable by 
the fact that no similar elevations are visible in 
navigating the river from the vicinity of the 
Himalayas. From calculations found^ on the 
slope of river-beds, the average elevation of 
the central part of the district of Gomckpore 
aliove the sea is estimated at about 840 feet. 
The surface slopes with a general and very 
gentle declivity from north-west to south-east, 
as is indicated by the courses of the Ghaghra, 
Raptee, Gunduck, and divers other streams. 
The gene?*al descent probably does not on an 
average exceed eight inches per mile ; and in 
consequence of tho comjia.rative flatness, ra^hy 
parts are laid under water during the rainy 
season. From many hollows the abundant 
rains never entirely evaporate, and hence the 
countiy abounds in jhiis or shallow lakes. 'The 
most important are the Moti Jhil (Pearl of 
i Lakes), or jhil of Bakhira, twelve miles west of 
the town of Goruckpore, in the dry season 
seven miles long and three broad ; the Ram- 
garbtal, close to the east of the same town, six 
fong and three broad ; and Bherital, in the 
south-east of the district, and near the left 
bank of the Ghaghra. 

The climate of Goruckpore is sultry in the 
southern parts, but is considered as healthy as 
any in India of the same average temperature. 
In the north, or towards the base of the 
Himalaya, the beat is not so great, but the air 
is less BalubriouB ; fever, intermittents, and 
other complaints generate by malaria, being 
murb mot u common. 'The easterly and westerly 
winds are the more prevalent ; and the change 
to the opposite directions generally takes place 
ufUr a abort intervening (ilm, wiUiout veering 
tbiougb the intermediate points. The west 
winds prevail from the middle of February to 
the middle of dune, when they are succeeded 
those flmn the east. These continue until 
the middle of October, and during the remainder 
of the year the east and west winds blow for 
nearly equal periods, tho north and south 
winds blowing only occasionally. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of the mountain, a current of 
air rushing down each considerable ^rge, pro- 
duces every forenoon a windl^m north 
to south, 'f^he westerly winds are not attended 
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by that searing and pernicious sultriness which 
causes them in tracts lying more to tiie west- 
ward and south-westward to be emphatically 
denominated the hot winds.” In winter, 
indeed, they are accompanied by such a degree 
of cold as produces tliin ice. The periodical 
rains continue irom the middle of June to the 
middle of Octolxsr : they are less liable to 
failure than in places farther south or west, 
and arc more abundant and certain in propor- 
tion to proximity to the mountains. The lands 
liable to inundation are cultivated with rice, 
which is the staple crop of most parts of this 
district, though in some, wheat is more exten- 
sively grown. A few years since, inquiries 
were made by tlie local government as to the 
probability of the latter becoming a profitable 
article of export to the United Kingdom, but 
the results were not such as to afford en- 
couragement to the trial of the experiment. 
Other crops are barley, millet, maize, the opium 
poppy, arhar (Cytisus cajanus), gram (Cicer 
arietinum), peas, and various other kinds of 
pulse ; some species of amaranthus, mustard, 
and other oil-plants ; ginger, turmeric, and 
betel. Cotton is grown, though not to a suffi- 
cient extent for the home demand. In the 
experimental farms of the government, native 
sorts were found to succeed well, but the 
American kinds failed- Indigo is cultivated by 
grantees of the East'India Company. Tobacco 
is extensively grown, principally for home con- 
sumption. The sugarcane is well suited to the 
soil and climate, though more remote from the 
equator than the generality of tracts in which 
sugar is successfully cultivated. The attention 
of British capitalists has latterly been directed 
to the planting of mulberry-trees. The popu- 
lation i>eing very indigent, and in a low state 
of civilization, the manufactures are few and 
simple, being nearly restricted to coarse cot- 
tons, woollens, tanning, dyeing, rude workings 
in metals, sugar-boiling, and extraction of soda 
and nitre from soils impregnated with those 
substances. The exports are represented to be 
grain, pulse, oil-seeds, oil, sugar, melasses, 
ginger, turmeric, tobacco, lac, honey, wax, 
indigo, cotton cloth, nitre, gheo or clarified 
butter, elephants, kine, buffaloes, goats, fish, 
and timber. The imports are said to consist 
of cotton wool, thre^, and cloth, chintzes, 
silks, broad-cloths, blankets of wool and cotton, 
hardware, and some other articles of less im- 
portance. 

The principal routes are — 1. from west to 
east, from Fyzabad, through the town of Go- 
ruck pore, to Betiya ; 2. from south-east to 
north-west, from Dinapoor to the town ol Go- 
ruckpore, and thence continued in the same 
direction to Sekrora, in Oude ; 3. in a direc- 
tion nearly from north to south, from the town 
of Goruckpore to Azimgurh ; 4. in a direction 
nearly from north to south, from the town 
ol Goruckpore to Ghazeepore ; 6. from north- 
east to south-west, from the town of Goruck- 
pore to Sultanpoor,’ iu Oude. Great improve- 
ments calculated to develop the resources of 
2 z 


the country, have been effected in the dialnc*. 
within the last few years, by the Roa'l Fund 
Committee, resulting in an increase of the 
government rental, the amount of which w.as 
sul>8equ6ntly fixed for^^ series of years, and is 
not liable to a further increase until 1859. A 
plan adopted by the local government for 
bringing the waste lands into cultivation, which 
first came under the notice of the home autho- 
rities in 1836, did not, when the details came 
to be understood, secure their approbation, 
Vast grants of waste land at a progressive 
rental, increasing from the fourth to th twenty- 
fifth year, 'were made to various individuals, 
four-fifths of whom were Europeans, and the 
remainder Anglo-Indians. These grants were 
stated to have amounted to nearly 418,000 
British statute acres, or 653 square miles ; and 
it appeared that three individuals were con- 
cerned, either directly or indirectly, in no less 
than 208,480 stores, or 345 square miles; an 
area exceeding that of the county of Middlesex. 
These enormous allotments were judged by tbe 
home authorities to have been made without 
due regard either to the circumstances of the 
! country transferred, or to the means possessed 
by the grantees for effecting the required 
improvement ; and orders were given to cancel 
the grants as far as might be practicable. For 
the guidance of the local government in future, 
certain rules were enjoined, and others recom- 
mended, for the purpose of avoiding on future 
occasions the errors committed in r^ard to 
these grants. Among the objects proposed by 
these rules, were the prohibition of any grant 
of land without previous survey , the prohi- 
bition of any grant to a European, unless he 
engaged to reside on the land himself, and to 
bring it into cultivation within a specified 
period ; the prohibition of sale or transfer until 
I the land had been brought into cultivation ; 

I the limitation of the extent of grants made 
under general condiUonsi, and the annexation 
of special conditions to additional grants ; the 
resort to public competition, by inviting ten- 
ders for the purchase of waste land ; the ad- 
mission of natives to a share in the distribu- 
tion ; the preservation of all ancient rights ; 
the maintenance of roads and drains, and the 
due aT)portionment of water for irrigation. 
Some of these points were enforced in orders 
issued in 1836, and final and peremptoiy orders 
on the subject were sent out in 1842. 

Tlie population, according to a census taken 
in 1853, amounts to 3,087,874. Of these, 
2,267,513 are returned as Hindoos engaged 
in agriculture ; 449,262 Hindoos employetl in 
other occupations; 262,133 Mahom^ans and 
others, not being Hindoos, agricultural ; 108,966 
non-agricultural. It will thus be seen that the 
great majf>rity of the inhabitants of Goruck-* 
pore are Hindoos. The Mahomedans of course 
form the next ]ai|^ number. There are, it 
is said, a few Sikhs ; and a small number of 
the rich merchants and tradesmen profess the 
doctrine of the Jains. Men of all classes 
and descriptions formerly went armed for the 
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pttrpose wther of .outrage or defence ; but. 
since the country passed into the hands of the 
British government, all the strongholds of 
freebooters have been demcdished, and no 
open resistance is now shown to the ruling 
authority. The tract constituting this dis- 
trict was formerly part of the possession s of 
Oude, and was comprised within the trans- 
fer of territory made under the treaty of 
the 10th November, 1801, by the nawaub 
vizier, to the IQast-India Company, in com- 
mutation of their claims for srabsidy and other 
charges. The district contains four towns 
having more than 5,000 inhabitants but less | 
than 10,000, and three (Gonickpore, Jungul 
l^urnwna, and Birdpoor) having more than 
10 , 000 . 

GCEUCRPORE. — The principal place of 
the British district of the same name, within the 
limits of the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
It is situate on the l^t bank of the Raptee, which 
is liei-e a fine navigable river, with a channel 
about 200 yards wide, at all seasons containing 
ck ep water, and consequently passable only 
hj feny, there being no bridge. Only a 
comer of the town is ^jacent to the bank, the 
extent of high ground being there small, and 
widening farther back from the river. Tf.e 
situation, however, is good and healthy, and 
would be more agreeable were the forests and 
plantations cleared away, as they exclude ven- 
tilation, occasion many musquitoes, and har- 
bour great numbers of monkeys, which are ex- 
c^jodingly trcmblesome. But the natives object 
strongfy to any such measure.” This favour- 
able report of the place must, however, be re- 
ceived with some qualification, as there is much 
marsh in the vicinity of the town, and in the 
rainy season the whole country southwards for 
six miles, as far as the river Ami, is often laid 
under water. Tieffenthaler estimates its circuit 
at three miles, but mentions that the natives 


The ground-plan given by Hefienthaler is a 
regular square, with a bastion at each corner, 
and two intermediate, at regular intervals on 
each face ; and consequently twelve altogether. 
When the English took possession, in 1802, 
the fortifications had become ruinous, and part 
of the fort was then demolished, and some 
rooms built in tbe European style. Buchanan 
adds — “ But still it is a very sorry place, 
although it serves the collector as an office and 
treasury. Round the town the magistrates nave 
made some good roads, and the houses of Euro- 
peans are scattered on tbe east, south, and west 
sides of the town, especially on tbe Iskst^ where 
the military cantonments and jail are muated, 

I have seen no station where the houses of the 
Europeans have so poor an appearance, or 
where the grounds about them are so destitute 
of ornament.” The cantonment is at present 
on the. east side of the town, on the highest 
ground that could be appropriated for the pur- 
pose ; and from the sandiness of the soil, water 
seldom lodges on it for more than a day or two. 
But this high ground immediately rises from 
the Ramgartal, a jhil or shallow lake situate 
on its south-east side, which is six miles long 
and three broad, and from the channels by 
which this expanse of stagnant water receives 
the drainage of s. great jungle lying on the 
north, and stretching eastward of the canton- 
ment. When this jhil Lud the river Raptee 
rise to a certain height, a communication is 
fonned between them, and the level of the 
stagnant water is regulated by that of the 
river. If, however, the communication be long 
interrupted during hot weather, the whole 
8urf!u*.e of the jhil becomes a mass of decayed 
vegetable matter. The cantonment affords ac- 
commodation for a detail of native artillery, a 
detachment of light cavalry, and a regiment of 
native infantry. The civil establishment con- 
sists of the usual European oflBcers and native 
functionaries. Tlie population of the town of 


reported it to be seven. A few of the bouses 
are of brick, and tiled ; the larger portion of 
the remainder have mud walls, but are tiled ; 
but a sm^l number are mere hovels of hurdle, 
and thatched. ** When new, like others in 
this district, the tiled roofs are uncommonly 
neat, but they are very soon spoiled by the 
monkeys, who, from their insatiable curiosity 
and recess mischief, turn over the tiles, and 
render the roofs the most unseemly and useless 
in the world.” There are two mosques ; one 
completely ruinous ; the other, which is in bet- 
ter preservation, and is still frequented, is built 
of bridk, in a remarkably heavy, tasteless style. 
Both buildings are mentioned by Tiefienthsder, 
who describes the former as ancient a century 
ago. The Imam-barah, built by Sboojah-oo- 
Bowlah, nawaub of Oude, is liandsome and 
spacious, and is kept in excellent repair by a 
person who has a lai^e endowment. It would 
have a striking and fine effect, were it not 
surrounded by a chaos of filth and misery. 
The fort besrs the name of Ba8antpi>or, and is 
fdtuate dose to the left bank of the Raptee. 


Goruckpore, according to a census taken lu 
amounted to 54,529. A short distance 
from the town the sthan or place of Go- 
rackhnath, near which is a tank intended for 
ritual ablutions, and said to have been miracu- 
lously formed. This town is raentioned in the 
Ayeen Akbery as having a brick fort. Eleva- 
tion above the sea between 330 and 340 feet. 
Distance direct from Calcutta, N.W., 430 
miles ; from Hazareebagh, 230 ; from Dina- 
pore, 1 30. Lat. 26* 42', long. 83* 23'. 

GORUCKPORE, in the British district of 
Eurruckabad,lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from tbe cantonment of 
Bareilly to that of Futtehgurh, and eight miles 
N.E. of tbe latter. Lat. 27” 28', long. 79* 41'. 

j GORUH, in the British district of Meerut, 

1 lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same 
name. lit 28“ 49', long. 77° fi6'. 

GORUH, in the British district of Budaoon, 
Ueut,-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village ou 
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the route from Agra to Bareilly, and 66 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat 2r 60', long. 78® 46'. 

GOSAINGANJ, in the territory of Oude, 
a village on the route from Lucknow canton- 
ment to Purtabgurh, 20 miles 8.E, of the 
former, 90 N.W. of the latter. It has a bazar, 
and is well supplied. lAt. 26® 42', long. 81* S'. 

GOTEH. — A town in the Southern Mah- 
ratta jaghire of Jumkundee, 86 miles N.E. 
from Belgaum, and 163 miles S.E. by S. from 
Poonah. Lat. 16* 41', long. 76* 30'. 

GOTELAEE, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Aligurh to that of Mynpooree, and 29 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27* 30', long. 78* 46'. 

GOTKEE, in Sinde, a small town on the 
route from Subzulcote to Shikarpoor, and 34 
miles W. of the foimer place. It is situate six 
miles from the left bank of the Indus, in a low, 
level, alluvial country, much over^read with 
jungle. Though the houses are meanly built 
of mud, there is a showy bazar, with numerous 
verandas, decorated with various fantastic de- 
vices. The town also possesses a mosque of 
considerable size, surmounted by a cupola 
covered with glazed tiles. The vicinity is in- 
famoun on account of the predatory and san- 
guinary character of its inhabitants. Lat. 28* 2', 
long. 69* 20'. 

GOTRA. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or territory of Sciodia's family, 83 
miles S.W. by W. from Gwalior, and 99 miles 
W. by N. from Jhansee. Lat. 25* 89', long. 
77* 5\ 

GOTTARAO, or SURDHAR GHUR, in 
Sinde, a fort on the route from Roree to Jes- 
sulmair, and 60 miles N.W. of the latter place. 
It is situate near the eastern frontier, in the 
Thur or Sandy Desert, the surface of which 
undulates in a succession of sandhills, not 
totally barren, as they produce a spare vegeta- 
tion of stunted bushes and tufted grass. Water 
in this district is scarcely to be had except | 
during rains, and even then in small pools | 
barely capable of supplying 100 men. The fort 
of Gottarao is built of bri<^ and forms a square 
of about 200 yards. The wall is from twenty 
to twenty-five feet high, and a keep in the 
interior is about ten feet higher. On the east 
and the greater part of the north side is an 
outer wall of about ten feet high. There are 
about a dozen round bastions in various parts 
of the walls. 'The fort is supplied with water 
from a depth of 160 feet by five wells. Two 
of these are within the walls ; the remaining 
three without, but close to them. During the 
sway of the Talpoor dynasty, this place be-| 
longed to the ameers of Kbyerpoor, and was 
defended by two guns and a garrison of 160 
matchlock -men. An inconsiderable village is 
attached to the fort. It is frequently c^ed 
Sirdar Ghur (the Sudur Ghur of Walker's 
map). Lat. 27* 16', long. 70* 4'. 

GOUHANEE, in the British district of 


Banda, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinoes^ a 
town three miles left or 8.K. of the route 
from Allahabad to Kallinger, 66 miles W. of 
the former, 57 N.E. of the latter. Lat. 25® IS', 
long. 81* 9'. 

GOULLY, in the British district of Bqnour, 
lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a viUage on 
the route from Moradabad to Moznfiemn^ur, 
and 37 miles N.W. of the former place. It is 
situate in an open and partaalfy-cultivated 
country, in which water and abundant supplies 
can be obtained. Distant N.W. from OalenUa, 
by Moradabad, 926 miles. Lat. 29* T, long. 
78* 23'. 

GODNTIA, in the British district of Fur- 
mckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Shahjehanpoor to that of Futtehghur, and five 
miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 27* 24', long. 
79* 41'. 

GOUR. — See Gaub. 

GOURANGHEE. — A river rising in lat. 
26* 43', long. 90° T, on the southern slope of 
the Sub-Himalaya range of mountains, and in 
the native state of Bhotan, and, flowing south 
for thirty miles Enough Bhotan, and eighteen 
miles through the British district of Goalpara, 
falls into the Brahmapootxa on the right aide, 
in lat. 26* 10', long. 90* 13'. 

GOUREA, in the British district cl Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinctss, a 
villa^ on the route from Allahabad to BStawidi, 
and 70 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26* 12', 
long. 79* 65'. 

GOXJRIAR. — See GoBmAB. 

GOURJEANUH. — A town in the native 
state of Bhawulpoor, near the left bank of the 
river Ghara, and 130 miles E.N.E. from Bha- 
wulpoor. Lat. 80* 14', long. 78° 89'. 

GOVARDANGERRY.— A town m the 
British district of North Oanara, presideiiey 
of Madras, 93 miles N. hy W. of Mangakne. 
Lat. 14* 11', long. 74* 42'. 

GOVERDHUN, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. IVovinces, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Muttrr to Deeg, and 16 miles W. of thelbiiDer. 
Here, on the night previous to the battle of 
Deeg, were the head-quarters of General 
Fraser. It has a bazar, and water and sup- 
plies for troops are abundant. The road east- 
ward, or towards the cantonment of Muttra, 
is generally indifferent, and heavy in parts ; 
westward, towards Deeg, it is good. This 
vicinity is in the BKndoo mythological legends 
marked by the fabled miracles and exploits of 
the divinity Krishna, who at the age of eight 
years '*took up Mount Goovurdhunu in his 
arms, and held it as an umbrella over the heads 
of the villagers and their cattle, during a 
dreadful storm, with which the angry king 
of heaven was overwhelming them.” In the 
great Indian Atlas, published W authority, 
the site of the town is represented in an open- 
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iog in n iboto of mountains running north* 
eart and soutE^wesi, on the western l^undary 
of the district of Muttra ; but Garden, in his 
remarks on tiie Borrounding country, states it 
to be flat and cultivated.” That this, how- 
ever, is a mistake^ appears from the account of 
Sleeman, who lately visited this place, and 
states that ''the town stands upon a narrow 
ridge of sandstone hills, about ten miles long, 
rising suddenly ont of the alluvial plain, and 
mninDg north-east and south west.*’ The ex- 
tremities of this ridge slope gradually to the 
plain, from which the rides rise abruptly. Tlie 
population is at present scanty, consisting in a 
great measure of Brahmins, supported on the 
endowments annexed to the tombs of the Jat 
rajahs of Bhurtporc and of Deeg, whose bodies 
are burned and their ashes inhumated at this 
town. The tomb of Snraj Mul, the eminent 
Jat ruler of Bhurtpore, is on the north-eastern 
extremity of the rocky ridge, about two miles 
from the town, and is a handsome building, 
tastefufly designed, and elaborately executed 
in fine white sandstone, little inferior to marble. 
Connected with this principal building are 
various subordinate temples, and the whole 
group extending along one ride of a fine tank, 
full of dear water, and on the other side over- 
looking a large and beautiful garden. In the 
middle of the town is the handsome tomb of 
Ranjit Singh, the rajah who successfully defend- 
ed Bhurtpoor against British assaults in 1805. 
On each of the tomb is a tank, one being 
full ; the other, though deeper, is dry, the 
contents having been drunk off by Krishna, 
when heated and thirsty, after dancing with 
his milkmaids ; and never rince has it had any 
water. Lat. 27° 30', long. 77° 32'. 

GOVINDAPOORAM. — A town in the 
British district of Rajahmundry, presidency of 
Madras, 82 miles S.W. of Yizagapabam. Lat. 
17° 14', long. 82* 14'. 

GOVINBGURH, in the Baree Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a fortress, built in 
1809, Runjeet Singh, avowedly for the 
purpose of protecting the pilgrims resorting to 
Amritsir, hut in reality to overawe the danger- 
ous assemblage. Since its occupation by the 
British, measures have been taken for adding 
to its security. Lat. 31® 4^, long, 74° 45'. 

(MVIlrtjPOOB, in the Baree Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the | 
right bank of the river B^, 85 miles £. by 
N. d the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 44', 
long. 75° 33'. 

€K)W GHAT, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, lient.-gOY. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
feny across the Jumna, near the city of Allah- 
abad, and on the south side of it. The bed of 
the river is here three-quarters of a mile wide, 
and the stream in the dry season occupies 
nearly the whole space. Tbe left bank is 
rather steep, the right sloping. Lat. 25° 25', 
long. 81° 56'. 

GOWHA, — A town in tbe British province 
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of Nagpoor, three miles from the left bank of 
the Wein Gnnga, and 88 miles E. from Nag- 
poor. Lat. 2V 6', long. 79° 43'. 

GOWHATTY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Camroop, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 69 
miles E. of Goialpara. Its irtsalubrity has 
been brought to the notice of tbe government, 
and improvements have in consequence been 
I carried on from time to time, with the view of 
remedying the unhealthiness of the station. 

I Though much yet remains to be done in this 
I respect, great benefit is stated to have resulted 
I from tbe measures already adopted. Lat. 
26° 9', long. 91* 46'. 

GOWNDUL, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war. province of Guzerat, a town in tbe dis- 
trict of Hallar. The talook attached to it 
contains 156 villages and towns, and has a 
population estimated at 84,700 persons. A 
! tribute of 63,005 rupees is paid to the British 
government, and 74,400 rupees to the Gui- 
cowar. Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 
135 miles ; Baroda, W., 160. Lat. 21* 67*, 
long. 70° 60'. 

GOWRA, in tbe British district of Goruck- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a small town on the 
right bank of the Cbota Gundiik river, close 
to the south-east frontier, towards the British 
district of Sarun. According to Buchanan, it 
contains 250 houses ; which amount would 
assign it a population of 1,600 persons. Dis- 
tant S.E. from Goruckpoor cantonment 36 
miles. Lat. 26° 43', long. 83° 20'. 

GOWRA, in Bussahir, a village on the route 
from Rampoor to Seran, and six miles N.E. of 
the former town. It is a neatly-built cleanly 
village, on the flank of a spur of the Himalaya, 
jutting into the Sutluj. The country in the 
vicinity is well tilled, and the views are fine. 
Tbe rajah of Bussahir has here a neat resi- 
dence ; close to which is a handsome Hindoo 
temple, riirrounded with an open trellis of wood, 
and omamemed with a profusion of carving, 
executed with much skill and taste. Elevation 
above the sea 6,042 feet. Lat. 31° 28', long. 
77° 45'. 

GOWRA, in tbe British district of Futteh- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town seven miles from the left bank of the 
Jumna, 26 miles W. of the town of Futteh- 
poor. Lat. 25° 59', long. 80° 29'. 

GRAM. — A town in the Mysore, 60 miles 
N.W. from Seringapatam, and 94 miles E. 
from Mangalore. Lat. 12° 59', long. 76 ° 17'. 

GRAMUNG, in Bussahir, a village of 
Koonawur, in the valley of I'iduiig, and near 
tbe right bank of the river of that name, 
here a violent torrent, rushing down a channel 
having in some places a descent of 300 feet, in 
others of double that quantity, in a mile. The 
village of Gramung is pleasantly situate on a 
slope towards the south, the bouses rising 
above each other, in consequence of the incli- 
nation of the ground. There is a small extent 
of cultivated ground, producing thriving crops 
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of wheat, back wheat, barley, turnips, and 
pulse, whole Is neatly laid out, and 

intersected by watercourees, the banks of 
which are adorned with walnut, apricot, 
apple, and poplar trees. The houses are well 
built, and roofed with birch bark overlaid 
with clay, and supported by timbers. Each 
has a pole, beaiing a white flag or pennon, 
inscribed with the sacred sentence, 

Mane pai me Um,” and surmounted by the 
chouri or tail of a black yak ; and the vicinity 
contains thousands of little temples, shrines, 
and other simctures devoted to the ritual 
observances of the Lamaic monks and nuns, 
who inhabit the village. Elevation above the 
sea 9,174 feet. Lat. 31“ 33', long. 78" 33'. 

GRINGAVARPUKOTA,— A town in the 
British district of Vizagapatam, presidency of 
Madras, 18 miles W. of Vizianagram. Lat. 
18“ long. 83“ 13'. 

GUASUBA. — ^The name of one of the 
channels by which the waters of the Ganges 
flow into the sea. Though of considerable 
size, it is “ the most difficult to enter of any 
on the coast." Its mouth is in lat. 21“ 35, 
long. 88“ 65'. 

GUDBADA. — A river rising in lat. 27“ 52'» 
long. 89® 8', on the southern slope of the great 
Snowy Range of the Himalaya Mountains, 
and, flowing in a southerly direction for 120 
miles through Bhotan, and forty miles through 
the British district of Goalpara, falls into the 
Brabmapo(itra on the right side, in lat. 27“ 3', 
long. 89“ 57'. 

GUDBRA. — A town in the British district 
of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, presidency of 
Bombay, 139 miles E. by N. of Hydrabad. 
Lat. 25“ 40', long. 70“ 37'.^ 

GUBHEYREE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of tbeN.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, and six miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27^ 15', long. 79“ 2'. 

GUBJUNTURGURH.—One of the South- 
ern Mahratta jaghires. The town of the same 
name, and its principal place, is situate 98 
miles E. of Bclgaum, and 74 miles N.W. from 
Bellary. Lat. 15“ 43', long. 76“ ‘Z. 

GUBKA. — A town in the province of 
Guzerat, or territory of the Guicowar, 11 miles 
S. from the Gull of Cutch, and 84 miles W. 
by S. from Rajkote. Lat, 22“ 9', long. 
69“ 33'. 

GUBUK. — A town in the British district 
of Bbarwar, presidency of Bombay, 43 miles 
E. of Bharwar. Lat. 15“ 26', long. 75“ 43'. 

GUBUBPOOR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, division of Pilleebheet, lieut -gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town, the principal 
}>lace of the j)ergui)nah of the same name, ou 
the route byNanakinath and Uooderpoor from 
the town of Pilleebheet to Kashipore, 21 
miles vS.E. of the latter. Lat. 29“ 2', long. 
79“ ir. 


GUERMAN BA, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a halting-ground on the route from Almora to 
Sireenuggur, and 48 miles N.W. of the for- 
mer. It is situate on a considerable stream, 
crossed here by a sangho or wooden bridge. 
Lat. 29“ 58', long. 79® 9'. 

GUGGUR. — A river or great torrent of 
Sirhind, and the principal stream of that 
territory. It rises beyond the north-east 
frontier, in Pateeala, about lat. 30“ 52', long. 
77“ 7'. In consequence of the extent of the 
hilly country which it drains, its volume of 
water in time of inundation is vciy consider- 
able. After forming the boundary for a short 
distance between some of the hill districts and 
Sirhind, it finally enters the latter in lat. 
30“ 43', long. 76“ 57', whence its course is 
mainly in a south-west direction through a 
I shallow level valley, about twenty-nine miles 
wide. The Markunda and Sursooty, farther 
east, flow down the same valley, which, in 
time of inundation, is deluged with water, 
forming a close network of streams, and some- 
times causing the three rivers to coalesce into 
one great stream. In the season when lowest, 
it becomes a small thread of water.” Jacque- 
mont, who crossed it at that time, describes 
the channel as narrow, but very deep, being, 
in fact, a ravine scooped by the torrent out ot 
the alluvial soil. The water was then about 
two feet deep, but appearances indic.ated that 
in time of inundation it might be eight online. 
Having received the Sursooty, and some 
streams of less importance, it, after a course 
of about 140 miles-!, generally in a south-west 
direction, passes into the British district of 
Hurreeanah, and subsequently into that of 
Butteeanah ; its course through these two 
provinces measuring about 110 miles, it then 
crosses tlie Boekaneer frontier, close to wliich, 
near Badhopal, and twenty-two miles soutli- 
east of Bhatnir, in lat. 29“ 24', long. 74“ 14', 
it is joined by a watercourse, the continuation 
of the celebrated canal of Feroz Shah. Here- 
abouts it becomes totally exhausted by evapo- 
ration, absorption, and diversion for tlie pur- 
poses of irrigation, but formerly reached the 
Sutlej, about twenty miles noith-ea.st of the 
town of Bahawulpoor, by a channel which, 
though now devoid of water, can be traced to 
that extent. In the dry se;i.soii, however, the 
water does not flow beyond Bundhal. The 
country about the lower part of its course, 
though now quite barren and depopulated, 
abounds in ruins, the evidence of former j>ro3- 
perity. The river is mentioned by Baber, 
under the name of Kagar, and by llennell, 
under that of Caggiir or Kenker. 

GUHMUIl. — A town on the right bank of 
the river Ganges, in the British district of Gha- 
zeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
containing a population of 7,420 inhabitants. 
The place is of comparative importance, there 
being few towns in the whole district of Gha- 
zeep'oor contaiuiug a poiiulation exceeding that 
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of Gnhmur. Distant S.E, from Ghazeepoor 
14 miles. Lat. ^ 25 ^ 28', long. 88^ 51^ 

GUJELHATTI, or GAJSLKATTI, in 
the British disirict of Coimbatoor, a fort in a 
pass belween the territory of MVeore and the 
district of Coimbatoor. This iort, formerly 
looked upon as of great importance, has of 
late years been much disregarded, and the p<a8s 
is scfiroely frequented, ihoce farther north being 
preferred, as more convenient for the lines of 
communication with Madras and Tanjore. The 
valley through which the pass lies, is the great 
gorge down the bottom of which flows the 
Moyaar, a large torrent, and the sides of 
which are formed towards the south-west by 
the precipitous brow of the Neilgherries, 
having an elevation of from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet above the torrent, and towards the north- 
east by the steep declivities of the mountains 
rising towards Mysore. The foit of Gujel- 
hatti, situate on the left bank of the toirent 
Moyaar, was, in 1768, taken from Hyder Ali 
by a British force commanded by Colonel 
Wood, but was retaken in the same ye^ur. It 
is distant from Seringapatam, S.£., 63 miles ; 
CoimViatoor, N., 38 miles ; Madiiis, S.W., 240, 
Lat. 11** 33', long. 77*^ 4'. 

GTJJERAT. — A considerable walled town 
of the Punjab, about eight miles from the right 
bank of the Cbenaub, and on the great route 
from Attock to Lahore. It was invested by 
Maha Singh, who sickened and died in the 
course of the siege. It subsequently fell into 
the hands of his more fortunate son, Runjeet 
Singh, early in the course of his career. 
Near this place, on the 2l8t Februaiy, 1849, 
a battle was fought between a British force, 
under the, command of Lord Gough, and a 
Sikh army, under two chieftains, described as 
Sirdar Chuttur Singh and Rajah Shere Singh, 
combined with some troops belonging to the 
ruler of Cabool, the entire number being esti- 
mated at 60,000. This apparently overwhelm- 
ing force was vigorously attacked by the 
British, greatly inferior in point of numbers, 
and driven in succession from point to point, 
until, utterly defeated, the enemy took to 
disorderly flight, abandoning their camp, artil- 
leiy, baggage, and magazines. In addition to 
their numerical strength, the Sikhs brought 
into the field a larger number of pieces of 
artilleiy, fifty-three of which became prize to 
the victors. Lat. 32** 35', long. 74" 8'._ 

GUJNAIR, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Huineerj>oor to Rus- 
Boolabad, and 25 miles N. of tho lorraer. Lat. 
26" 17', long. 80" 7'. 

GUJNER, in the Rajpoot state of Bilm- 
neer, a village on the route from the town of 
Bikaneer to that of Jessulmere, and 19 miles 
S.W. of the former. Here is a hunting-palace 
of the rajah of Bikaneer. Lat. 27® 57', long, 
73® 10'. 

GUJNERA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 


village on tho route from the town of Bareilly 
to Setapoor, and 14 miles S.E. of the former. 
It is situate on the hanks of the PunaiK, a 
small stream passable by a good ford. Lat. 
28" 20', long. 79" 41'. 

GDJOWLEE, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left bank of the Jumna, seven 
miles N. of the city of Agra. Lat. 27® 15', 
long. 78" 8'. 

GUJPOOR, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the right bank of the 
river Raptee, distant from Goruckpoor can- 
tonments, S.E., 18 miles. Lat. 26® 30', long. 
88® 28'. 

GUJROWLA, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the town 
of Meerut to Moiadabad, and 40 miles 8.E. 
of the former place. There is a small bazar. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 923 miles. Lat. 
28® 51', long. 78" 19'. 

GUJURU-WALLA, or GOOJERA- 
WALA, in the Punjab, a town on the route 
from Amritsir to Vazeerabad, and 20 miles S. 
of tho latter place. Here is a large square 
fort with mud walls, surrounded by a ditch. 
It was the original residence of the family of 
Runjeet Singh, wliose grandfather, born at 
this place, was a common soldier. The ashes 
of Runjeet Singh’s father and mother are 
deposited here in tombs of plain appearance. 
It a few years ago was the residence of the 
celebrated Hari Singh, the most dauntless of 
all the Sikh chieftains. The interior of the 
fort is very highly decorated, and the garden 
is described by Baron Von Hitgel as one of 
the finest he saw in India. Gujuru-Walla is 
in lat. 32® 10', long. 74" 13'. 

GDJYNLEE, in Busw.hir, a village on the 
route from Kothkae to tho Burinda Pass, and 
eight miles E. of the former. It is inhabited 
by miners, who extract and smelt the iron-ore 
of the neighbouring hills. The elevation pro- 
bably exceeds 6,000 feet. Lat. 31' 8', long. 
77® 42'. 

GULSE BUSSUR, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Alraora to Siree- 
nuggur, and 12 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat 29® 42', long. 79® 36'. 

GULER, in the Barco Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the river Boas, 126 miles E. by N. of the 
tovm of Lahore. Lat. 31® 57', long. 76* 12'. 

GDLGAOM PIMPRALLA, in the British 
district of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, a 
town in which some very elegant and expen- 
sive houses have of late years been built by 
native bankers and tho great exporters of 
cotton. Lat. 21®, long. 75® 37'. 

GULLOO RIVER, in Scinde, one of the 
numerous channels by which the waters of the 
35S 
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Indus disembogue into the sea. It leaves the 
parent stream in lat. 24“ 23', lonf'. 67“ 54', 
and, pursuing a south-westerly direction for 
fifty miles, reaches the sea, under the name of 
the Hujamri, in lat. 24“ 8', long. 67“ 26'. 

GULZARGANJ, in the British district of 
Tounpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Allahabad to Joun- 
poor cantonment, 53 miles N.E, of the former, 
13 W. of the latter. It has a bazar. Lat. 
25“ 44', long. 82“ 34'. 

GUMAR. — A small town in the north-east 
of the Punjab, and on the southern slope of 
the Himalaya. The houses are built of atones, 
cemented with mud, and strengthened with 
timbers of fir laid horizontally. The roofs 
are of fir spars, covered with slates ; but as 
these are laid loose, they form a very imper- 
fect protection against the weather. There is 
here a mine of rock-salt, which is worked to 
considerable extent, but in a very rude manner. 
The salt is of a reddish colour, and is very 
compact and heavy. The rajah of Mundi 
derives a considerable revenue by its sale. 
Lat. 31“ 57', long. 76“ 24'. 

GUMBADEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Kurrachee, province of Scinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 14 miles S. of Tatta. Lat. 
24“ 33', long. 67^ 57'- 

GUMBHERA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Allahabad to Goruck- 
poor, 15 miles N.N.E. of tlie former. Lat, 
25“ 39', long. 82“ 4'. 

GUMBHIR (EASTERN), a stream of 
Malwa, rises on the north side of the Vindhya 
range, seven miles S.E. of the British canton- 
ment of Mow, and in lat. 22“ 30', long. 75° 54'. 
It holds a course generally northerly for alx)ut 
seventy-five miles, and falls into the Seepraon 
the right side, in lat. 23“ 26', long 79“ 4*/. It 
is crossed about ten miles from its source, by 
the route from Mow to Indore, “ by a good 
ford ; bed forty yards wide, banks steep, and 
bottom gravelly ; water throughout the year.” 
About sixty- five miles from its source, and in 
lat. 23“ 18', long. 75“ 42', it is crossed, by 
means of a ford, by the route from Baitool to 
Neemuch. “The bed is fifty yards wide, 
stream fifteen, and one foot deep in fair season ; 
bottom sand and rock ; banks steep, and cut 
into ravines, through which the road passes for 
some distance.” 

GUMBHIR (WESTERN), or WAG, a 
river of Malwa, rises 22 miles S.W. of the 
town of Nimbera, in lat. 24“ 20', long. 74“ 40', 
and, holding a course of forty-five miles, in a 
direction generally north-westerly, falls into 
the river Boris on the right side, about half a 
mile west of Chittorgurh, and in lat. 24“ 53', 
long. 74“ 44'. It is crossed, on the route from 
Neemuch to Nusserabad, by means of a stone 
bridge, close to Chittorgurh, and described by 
Heber as 'Hhe ruins of a long, lofty, and 
handsome bridge, of eight arches, and one 


aeniioircular one in the centre, with a ruined 
tower and gateway at each end.” 

GUMHEERPOOR, in the British district 
of Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town, with bazar, on the route 
from the town of Azimgurh to that of Joun- 
poor, and 16 miles S.W. of the former, 26 
N.E. of the latter. Distant N. from Benares 
45 miles. Lat. 25“ 54', long. 83“ 3'. 

GUMNAIGPOLIAM. — A town in the 
Mysore, 128 miles N.E, from Seringapatam, 
and 117 miles N.W. by W. from Arcot. Lat. 
13“ 50', long. 77“ 69'. 

GUMPAPOOL. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, two miles from the left bank 
of the Monas, and 95 miles N. by W. from 
Gowhatty. Lat. 27“ 30', long. 91“ 34'. 

GUMSALEE, in the British district o 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Joshimath to the 
Niti Pass, and 15 miles S. of the latter. It is 
situate on the riglit bank of the Doulee. 
Elevation above the sea 10,317 feet, Lat. 
30“ 45', long. 79“ 52'. 

GUNAI, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from Alniora to Sireenuggur, and 
36 miles N.W. of the former. It is situate 
near the river Ramgunga, which i.s fordable 
except in the rains, when it can be crossed, at 
about a mile from the village, by means of a 
sangha or wooden bridge. Lat. 29“ 50', long. 
79“ 20'. 

GUNATSGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Beekaneer, 119 miles N. by E. from 
Beekaneer, and 124 miles E. by N. from 
Bhawulpoor. Lat. 29“ 40', long. 73“ 48'. 

GUNBHUR. — A river ri.sing in the south- 
westem declivity of the Himalaya, in about 
lat. 30“ 52', long. 77“ 8'. It takes a north- 
westerly course, and flows along the south- 
western base of the height on which Subathoo 
stands, and 1,300 feet below that station, 
about five miles beyond which it receives 
from the north-east its most considerable 
feeder. It continues its north-westerly course 
down the deep valley which separates the 
ridge of Ramgurh from that of Malown, and, 
after a course of about forty miles, falls into 
the Sutlej in lat. 31“ 17', long. 76“ 47'. 

GUN DEV EE. in the district of Broach, 
presidency of Bombay, a town and port 
situate on the estuary of the river Eeb, at 
which the British government possess the 
right of levying customs-duties. As the port, 
ho.vever, belongs in sovereignty to the Gui- 
cowar, the provisions of the British customs- 
laws have not been introduced therein. Lat. 
20“ 46', long. 73“ 2'. 

GUN DL AC AM A, a river of the Madras 
presidency, rising in lat. 15“ 40', long. 78“ 49', 
and, flowing in a veiy circuitous course for 155 
miles, through the British coliectorates Cud- 
dapah, Nellore, and Guntoor, falls into the 
359 
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Bay of Bengal thirteen miles west of the town 
of Ong le, and in lat. 16® 38', long. 80® 1 8', 

GUNDLAPETTA. — ^A town in the My- 
sore, 42 miles S, from Seringapatam, and 89 
miles E. from Cannanore. Eat. 11® 50', long. 
76® 44'. 

GUNDOUS, or GOONDOSE, in the Kaj- 
poot state of Joudpore, a town on the rout© 
from Nusaeerabad to Deesa, and 120 miles 
S.W. of the former. It contains a good bazar. 
Lat. 25® 39', long. 73® 31'. 

GUNDUCK, SALAGRA, or NARA- 
YANI. — A large river, flowing from the Hima- 
laya, and falling into the Ganges. The position 
of its remotest source has probably not yot 
been indubitably ascertained. BucUauan says : 
“This is a grand river, the most remote source 
of which, named Daraodarkund, is beyond the 
Snowy Mountains, in the territories of a chief 
of Bhotan or Thibet, named the MastangRaja, 
and now tributary to Gorkha.” The position 
of the source thus assigned is lat. 29® 40', long. 
83® 14'. Colebrooke, however, expresses a 
wish that some traveller may be induced to 
visit the Himalaya in that quarter, and explore 
the great Gandhaki river to its source at the 
foot of Dhawalagiri a position laid down 
from trigonometrical operations in lat. 29® 11', 
long. 82® 69', or about half a degree farther 
south. After a long and winding course 
through the immense chasms of the Himalaya 
and the hills of iuferior height south of them, 
and during which it receives numerous tribu- 
tary streams, it is joined, at Nayakot, in lat. 
27“ 31', long. 84® 5', by the Trisoolgunga, 
which comes from the higher parts of the 
Himalaya north of Kathmaiidoo, and is con- 
sidered by Buchanan to have the greater 
volume of water, though its course i.s the 
shorter of the two. From this point down- 
wards it is navigable for canoes ; and at 
Bhelaunji, ten miles below the confluence last 
named, becomes so for boats of considerable 
burthen. The length of course from its re- 
motest source down to this point will be 200 
miles. A short distance below this, it sweeps 
round the base of Maddar Mountain, in the 
Sub-Himalayan range. Buchanan describes the 
scenery there, as not to be surpassed. “ The 
utmost magnificence, however, of rude nature 
that I have ever seen, is the view from the 
Gandaki, in passing up that river by the foot 
of Maddar. The river is larger, I think, than 
the Thames at Chelsea, and much finer, being 
perfectly clear. Its banks are |)artly abrupt 
rocks, partly levels covered witii very stately 
forests, while every turn opens a new view of 
the snowy peaks seen over an endless variety 
of dark shaggy mountains, which in most 
countries would be considered as stupendous.” 
He adds, that upon reaching the plains, it 
appears in the dry season to have quite as 
much water as the Ganges after tho junction 
of the Jumna at Allahal^. In consequence 
of the height of the baiik% the breadth does 


not much increase in the rainy season, but the 
current becomes so rapid as to give rise to 
danger. In the dry season the water is ten or 
twelve feet deep, and the current, although 
equable, is very strong, approaching near, but 
not reaching, that degree of rapidity which 
occajiions a rippling iK iso; the water is per- 
fectly clear, and the bottom consists chiefly of 
large water-worn pebbles. Though navigable 
continuously through its whole course down- 
wards from Bhelaunji, there are in the part of 
its channel nearer that place many rapids and 
passes, where, the course being obstructed by 
rocks, navigation becomes difficult and dan- 
gerous. Near Bhelaunji it first touches tlie 
British territory, which for fifteen miles it 
divides from Nepaul ; thence taking a south- 
easterly direction, forms for twenty miles the 
boundary between the districts of Goruckporo 
and Sarun ; then for forty miles flows through 
Sarun, and again for seventeen miles forms the 
boundary between the two before-mentioned 
districts, when it again enters Sarun, through 
which it holds a circuitous course, but generally 
in a south-easterly direction, for forty -five 
miles, to lat. 26® 13', long. 84® 58', where it 
touches on the British district of Tirhoot, and 
continuing its circuitous but generally South- 
easterly course for sixty miles, during which it 
forms the boundary between the di.stricts of 
Sarun and Tirhoot, it falls into the Ganges on 
the left side, in lat. 25® 39', long. 85® 16', at tho 
town of Hajeepore, situate on the left bank, and 
opposite the city of Patna. According to the 
view of Buchanan, its length of course should 
be estimated at 407 miles. At its confluence 
with the Ganges, the latter is a wide expanse 
of water, probably not less than four miles in 
breadth, from Hajeepore on the north bank to 
Patna on the south, and liaving two largo 
shifting banks or islands, wliich much perplex 
the navigation. It does not appear that the 
Gunduck, after leaving the mountains, receives 
any feeder of importance ; but during the 
rainy season it inosculates right and left with 
many watercourses then traversing that alluvial 
country. Buchanan, in his report, drawn up 
above forty years ago, adverts to the great 
changes which the river-charmcl had undergone 
in the thirty years which had then elapsed 
since Rennell laid down the survey of that i)art 
of the Ganges. “The island, when Major 
Rennell made his survey, which was opposite 
to the cantonment of Haiiapur, seems to have 
been carried aw.'iy ; and that which was then 
situate east from it, in the middle of the river, 
now, in a great measure, adheres to the south- 
ern bank. In the rainy season, a passage si ill 
continues open ; but in the fair season, its 
upper end becomes perfectly dry, and boats 
can no longer reach the Company’s cloth- 
factory, situated on the former bank of the 
river. This island is now about six miles long, 
and where largest, about one broad. The 
main channel, passing round the north side of 
the above-mentioned island, does not now 
receive the Gandaki at Hajipur ; a long, wide. 
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and cultivated tongue of land projecta from 
the west side of the Gnndaki, and passing east 
about six miles from Hajipur, separates the 
stream of the Gandaki from the Ganges ; but 
as in the rainy season a small channel separates 
this tongue from the northern shore, the union 
of the two rivers is still supposed to take place 
where it did formerly, and on the full moon of 
Kartik (seventh lunar month), the holy spot is 
frequented by immense multitudes ; and at 
Hariharchhatra, on the west bank of the Gan- 
daki, opposite to Hajipur, there is then held 
a very great fair, especially for horses.” In 
Tassin’s, great map of Bengal and Behar (Cal- 
cutta, 1841), the tongue of land mentioned 
above is represented as severed from the 
northern bank by the main stream of the 
Ganges restored to its former channel. In lat. 
27*^ 9', long. 84“ 9', 160 miles above its mouth, 
the Gunduck is crossed, at the village of 
Butsura, by the route from Goruckpore to 
Mullye, the passage being made by ferry. 
The Gunduck is mentioned by Baber as a line 
of defence taken up by the Bengalese to resist ] 
his invasion. j 

GUNDUCK CHOTA, or LESSER GUN- 
DUCK, so called in distinction from the 
greater Gunduck, flowing a little farther to 
the east. It is called Burha Gunduck, or Old 
Gunduck, from a notion of the natives that it 
at one time formed part of the course of the 
(ireat Gunduck, though, as Buchanan observes, 
it is impossible, in consequence of intervening 
mountains, that there could have been any 
communication between the streams. The 
Chota Gunduck rises from a fine perennial 
fountain at the base of a mountain, near the 
northern boundary of the district of Goruck- 
pore, and about lat. 27“ 20', long. 83“ 60'. It 
holds a sinuous course, but generally in a 
soutlierly direction, and, fifty-two miles from 
its source, according to Buchanan, is “little 
sunk below the surface, and towards the end 
of February (dry season) contained a pretty 
clear stream, about forty feet wide, and more 
than knee-deep F’ and fifty-six miles lower 
down, or 108 from its source, “tiie Lesser 
Gunduck in some parts is a channel 100 yards 
w ide, which in March contains a clear, gentle 
stream, thij ty yards wide and two feet deep, 
running on pure sand ; in other parts it ie 
much narrower, the channel being clay ; and 
there the water is deep, but even in November 
(close of the rainy season) nearly stagnant, and 
rather dirty.” At about 160 miles from its 
source, and seventeen from its mouth, accord- 
ing to the same author, *Hbis river may be 
] 50 or 200 yards wide. At all seasons it may 
be navigated by canoes, although it has little 
current and is full of weeds ; and in the rainy 
season boats of 1,000 maunds (thirty-six tons) | 
burden could frequent it.” It receives nume- 
rous small streams right and left, and com- 
municates by lateral channels with several of 
the watercourses which abound in this level 
and alluvial tract, and, having flowed altogether 
3 A 


about 170 miles, falls into the Gogra on the 
left side, in lat. 26“ 1', long, 84“ 12'. 

GUNDUK (THE LITTLE). -- A river 
rising on the northern boundary of the British 
district of Sarun, presidency of Bengal, near 
Fort Soomeysiir, in lat. 27“ 22’, long. 84“ 22'. 
Flowing in a south-easterly direction for about 
120 miles, it, in lat. 26“ 16', long. 85“ 18', leaves 
the district of Sarun and enters that of Tirhoot, 
which it traverses in the same direction for 
about seventy miles, to its junction with the 
Bagmuttee, in lat. 25“ 45', long. 86° 2'. 

! GUNGA. — A confdderable watercourse of 
I the Ganges, leaving that river in lat. 28° 6', 
j long. 78“ 84', and flowing in a south-easterly 
I course for fifty miles, during which it divides 
the Budaon coUectorate from those of Ally- 
jgurh and Mynpooree, enters the district of 
Furruckabad, which it traverses for forty-five 
miles, and then rejoins the parent stream, in 
lat. 27“ 26', long. 79° 39'. 

GUNGA BAL. — A small lake in Cashmere, 
on the Haramuk Mountain, on the north- 
eastern boundary of the valley. It is a mile 
and a half long, and two or three hundred 
yards wide. Its appearance presents nothing 
remarkable, and its dimensions, it has been 
seen, are inconsiderable ; but it is regarded 
with a superstitious veneration of the deepest 
kind by the Hindoos. Pilgrims flock to its 
banks, and into its waters are thrown such 
fragments of bone as remain undestroyed by 
the fires lighted by Hindoo feeling to consume 
the fleshly habitation from which the spirit has 
departed. Lat. 84° 27'> long. 74® 68'. 

GUNGAPERSAD.—A town in the British 
district of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 43 
miles S. of Purneah. Lat. 25“ 10', long. 87“ 88'. 

GUNGAPOORA.— A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, 92 miles S.S.W. from 
Ajmeer, and 106 miles S.E. from Jodhpoor, 
Lat. 25“ 13', long. 74“ 21'. 

GUNGAVULLY.— A river of Bombay, 
rising in lat. 16“ 45', long. 75“ 10', a few miles 
south-east from Dharwar, and, flowing in a 
south-westerly direction for thirty-five miles 
through Dharwar, and sixty-five miles through 
North Canara, falls into the Indian Ocean, in 
lat. 14“ 86', long. 74“ 28'. 

GUNGAWUTTEE. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or the dominions of the Nizam, situate on the 
left bank of the Toongabudra river, and 30 
miles N.W. from Bellary. lAt. 15° 26’, long. 
76 “ 88 '. 

GUNGE. — ^A town in the British district of 
Cuttack, lieut.*gov. of Bengal, 58 miles E.N.E. 
of Cuttack. Lat, 20“ 45', long. 86® 46'. 

GUNGEEREE, in the British district of 
Allyghnr, lieut.'gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route, by Khasganj, from 
Bareilly to AUyghur cantoiiineDt, and 20 miles 
S.E. of the latter, 64 miles N.E. of Agra. It 
has a bazar and a market. Lat. 27“ 61', long, 
78“ 3r. 
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GUNGEROO, in the British district of 
Muzufurnuyur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village in the narrow tract between 
the Doab Canal on the east and the river 
Jumna on the west, and four miles W. of the 
former, three E. of the latter. Lat. 29° 18', 
long. 77° 17'. 

GUNGHUN. — A river rising in the British 
district of Bijnour, in lat. 29° 89', long. 78° 31', 
and, after a direct south-westerly course of 
about seventy miles, falls into the Uril on the 
left side, in lat. 28° 25', long. 79° 1'. It has a 
considerable stream, running between steep 
banks, and is unfordable in tbe rains, but ford- 
able in many places during the dry season. 

GUNGOH, in the British district of Suha- 
mupoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name, containing a population of 
6,260 inhabitants, and situate in lat. 29° 46', 
long, 77° 20'. 

GUNGOLEE HATH, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small market-town, or rather village, on tbe 
route from Almorah cantonment to Petoragurb, 
84 miles N.E. of the former. Water is ob- 
tained from a baoli or great well. Lat. 29° 40', 
long. 80° 5'. 

GUNGPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from Cawnimre to 
Futehgurh, and 39 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 26° 57', long. 80° 4'. 

GUNGRANA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 57 miles E. by N. from 
Jodhpoor, and 46 miles W. from Ajmeer. Lat, 
26° 84', long. 73° 59'. 

GUNGURAR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jhalawar, on tbe right bank of the 
Chota Kallee 8ind river. aPAl 122 miles W.N.W. 
from Bhopal. Lat. 23° 64', long. 75° 39'. 

GUNJOOLY, in Hydrabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town 60 miles W. of the town of 
Beeder, 128 N.W. of the city of Hydrabad. 
Lat. 17° 65', long. 76° 42'. 

GUNJUNSIR. — A town in the native state 
of Cutch, 45 miles N.W. from Bhooj, and 107 
S.E. from Tatta. Lat, 23° 39', long. 69° 10'. 

GUNNAIRY.— A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizarn, on the left bank of the 
Payne Gunga river, and 177 miles N. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 64', long. 78° 33'. 

GUNNAPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, two miles from the right bank of the 
river Gogra, and 71 miles N. by E. from Luck- 
now. Lat. 27° 60', long. 81° 20'. 

GUNNEA GURH.— A town in one of the 
Cuttack Mehals of Orissa, situate 65 miles W. 
from Cuttack, on the right bank of the Maha- 
nuddee river. Lat. 20° 24', long. 85° 6'. 

GUNNUPWAKKUM. - A town in the 
British district of liajahmundry, presidency of 
Madras, 40 miles W.N.W. of Kajahmundry. i 
Lat. 17° ir, long. 81' 20 '. | 


GUNOOR GURH. — A town in the native 
state of Bhopal, 14 miles N.W. from Hoosung- 
abad, and 30 miles S.S.E. from Bhopal. Lat. 
22° 50', long. 77° 82'. 

GUNOUR, in the British district of Panee- 
put, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
j lage or small town on the route from Delhi to 
Kurnoul, and 86 miles N. of the former. It 
is surrounded by a ruined wall, but otherwise 
has, according to Ban-, a pleasing appearance ; — 

! “ The approach to Gunnour, where we halted, 
is extremely picturesque ; a few huts on a 
rising ground, overhung by some large and 
drooping trees, bounding one side of the pros- 
pect, the other being formed by a large and 
handsome caravanserai, with its embattl^ wall 
and towers reflected on the surface of a beauti- 
fully clear tank.” Lat. 29° 7', long. 77° 3'. 

GUNRORA. — A small river, rising in tbe 
hill state of Hindoor, amidst the lower range 
of the Himalaya, about lat. 81° 9', long. 76° 64'. 
It takes a north-westerly direction, along the 
north-eastern base of the high steep ridge of 
Malown, which separates it from the Guubhur, 
holding a parallel course at a distance of about 
three miles. The Gunrora, after a course of 
about fifteen miles, falls into the Sutlej, in lat. 
31° 17', long. 76° 48'. 

GUNTOOR, a collectorate under the presi- 
dency of Madras, is bounded on the north by 
the Kistna river, which separates it from the 
Nizam's dominions and the British district of 
Masulipatam ; on the south by Nellore and the 
Bay of Bengal ; on the east by Masulipatam ; 
and on the west by the Cuddapah collectorate 
and the territory of the Nizam, It lies be- 
tween lat. 16° 37' and 16° 50', and long. 79° 15' 
— 80° 69', and the area, according to official 
return, is 4,960 square miles. The seacoast of 
this district extends from Gullapalem, in a 
direction from south-west to north-east, for 
thirty miles, and subsequently in a direction, 
first eastward, and afterwards south-eastward, 
for about twenty -five miles more, to the prin- 
cipal mouth of the Kistna. This coast is gene- 
rally called the Golconda coast, which is under- 
stood to commence at about lat. 15° 20', and to 
proceed northwards, in contradistinction to the 
coast of Coromandel, which extends from the 
limit just named to the vicinity of Adam’s 
Bridge. The coast is so low as not to be 
easily distinguished at a safe distance, and is, 
moreover, beset by an extensive and dangerous 
bank, called the Shoal of Motapilly. In con- 
sequence of these dangers and imp^ments to 
navigation, this coast, for an extent of fifty-four 
miles, is scarcely frequented by shipping, espe- 
cially during the north-east monsoon, which 
prevails throughout October, November, and 
December. The pricripal river is the Kistna. 
This river, formerly little available for irriga- 
tion, has recently, through the liberal efforts 
of tbe government, become an important and 
valuable instrument for diffusing fertility over 
the adjacent country. To n.ivigation, the vio- 
lence of its current, and tbe varying, uncertain 
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depth of its Btream, are great impedinients. 
The other rivers are the Gundama, the Nulla- 
inuda, the Nagoler, and the Pillaur ; but these 
are merely torrents, nesrly or entirely dry 
during the hot season. Tanhs^ or artificial 
lakes, are not numerous, though of importance 
for irrigation. This district lies within the 
influence of the south-west and nortb-east mon- 
soons. The former commences in May. and 
occasionfil rains continue till the month of 
August, moderating the heat of the land-winds, 
wliich blow sometimes with 'great force across 
this part of the country. A great qnantit/ of 
rain aPso falls in the months of ^ptember, 
October, and November. 'iTie heatatGuntoor 
is greatest from the middle of March to the 
middle of June. The zoology of Guntoor i« 
meagre, there being fewer wild animals in this 
part of India than in almoso any other. Cholum 
(Holcua sorghum) is the staple alimentary crop 
of the district, and rice in considerable quantity 
is grown in the low tracts along the seashore 
and the courses of the river; bajra (Holcuc 
spicatus) is also grown in considerable quan- 
tities ; besides oil-seeds, turmeric, onions, 
capsicum, and various esculent vegetables. 
The principal commercial crops are betel, 
tobacco, and cotton. Cotton cloths are manu- 
flictured to a considerable extent, and exported 
to the territory of the Nizam, as well as to the 
British districts. The cattle of Gunttor are 
in great repute, and bullocks are exported in 
great numbers. The population is given under 
the article Madras Presidency. 

Guntoor constitutes the southern portion of 
the maritime tract known as the Five Northern 
Ci rears, which were ceded to the East- India 
Company, in 1765, by the emperor of Delhi. 
The grant, however, was not rendered avail- 
able in respect to Guntoor until 178S, when 
the Nizam surrendered the circar, and the 
British thus became possessed of the whole 
line of coast from Juggernaut to Comorin. 
The great northern route from Madras to j 
Masulipatam and the Northern Circars passes | 
through this district, and sends a branch to the ^ 
left, or north-west, to Hyderabad. Guntoor, 
the principal place, Nizampatam, and Vinu- j 
konda, are described under their respective! 
names in the alphabetical an’angement. I 

GUNTOOR, the principal place of the 
British district of the same name, in the terri- 
tory subject to the presidency of Madras, is 
situate about 18 miles S.W. of the right b^k 
of the great river Kistna, and 30 from the 
Coromandel coast, or western shore of the Bay 
of Bengal. The surrounding country is open 
and flat, but free from swamps or stagnant 
water ; and to »ae8e circumstances is owing 
the salubrity by which it is characterized. 
The soil of the country around is black, and 
produces luxuriant crops of gram (Cicer arieti- 
nura), cholum (Holcus sorghum), and cotton. 
The place is divided into what are called the 
Old Town and New Town, both very irregularly 
built, and in general much overcrowded, espe- 
cially in those parts inhabited by the poorer 


classes. The population is estimated at 20,000. 
Distance from ^nga}ore, N.E., 800 miles; 
Masulipatam; W., 47 ; Ongole, N., 63 ; Nel- 
lore, N., 183 ; iVIadras, N., 225. Lat. 16®18', 
long. SO"* 30'. 

GUNWXN, in the) British district of 
Budaon, hens. -gov. ;of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allygurh to Morad- 
abad, and 40 ndles S.W. of the latter. It has 
a few shops and a weekly market. Lat. 
28° 25', long. 78° 25'. 

GUNYSH BUL, in Cashmere, a place of 
Hindoo devotion, “at the eastern extremity of 
the valley, on the route to the celebrated cave 
or Amur Nath. According to Vigne, the name 
signifies *‘tho place of Gunysh,” or Ganesa, 
the only son of Siva. The object of superstition 
is a large fragment of rock lying in the Lidur 
river, and worn by the current into what the 
Hindoos fancy a representation of an elephant’s 
head, to which a trunk, ears, and eyes have 
been added by human art. The superstitious 
feeling caused by this object results from the 
belief that Ganesa has the head of an elephant. 
Here, the pilgrims proceeding to Amur Nath 
make their preparatory ablutions and prostra- 
tions. Gunysh Bui is in lat. 83° 68^ long. 
75° 31’. 

GUOCHNAUT. — A town in Guzerat, or 
territory of the Guicowar, on the left bank of 
the river Buanass, and 50 miles S.W. from 
Deesa. Lat. 28° 45', long. 71° 81'. 

GURANG, in the Daman division of the 
Funjvvb, a town rituated on the right bank of 
the Indus, 74 miles N.W . by N. of the town 
of Mooltan. Lat. 31° 11', long. 70° 46'. 

GUI^.DANGERKY.— A town in the My- 
sore, 80 miles N.N.W. from Sericgaj>ats.ni, 
and 104 miles E.N.E. from Mangrlore. Lat. 
13° 29', long. 76° 18 . 

GURDEGA. — A town in the native state 
of Bamra, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
52 miles N.N.E. from Humbulpoor, and 95 
miles S.S.W. from Lohadugga, Lat. 22° 7', 
long. 84° 25', 

GURGURREE.— A town in the British 
district of Bhagulpoor, li cut -gov. of Bengal, 
72 miles S W’^. of Rajmahal. Lat. 24° 23', 
long. 86° 55'. 

GURGUZGUR.— A town in the British 
province of Nagpoor, 64 miles N.W. by N. 
from Nagpoor, and 48 miles E. by N. from 
Baitool. Lat. 21° 59', long. 78° 40'. 

GURH, ill the province of Boghelcund, dis- 
trict cf Rewa, a village on the direct route 
from Mirzapoor to the diamond-mines of 
Punna, and 65 miles S.W. of the former. 
Elevation above the sea 1,036 feet, Lat. 
24° 50', long. 81° 42'. 

GURHEA. — A town in the British district 
ofBeerbhoom, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 138 miles 
N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24°, long. 86° 69'. 

GURHEE DOODHLEE, -See Doodhtlt. 

GURHOItEE.-^ A town in the British pro- 
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vince of Na^poor, late dominions of the rajah of 
Berar, 67 miles 3.E. by S. from Nagpoor, and 
149 miles E.S.E. from Eliichpoor. Lat. 20® 19', 
long. 79® S9'. 

GURKHOOEEA. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, on the left bank of the river Gogra, 
and 44 miles E. from Lucknow. Lat. 27% 
long. 81® 41'. 

GURMXJKTESAR, or GURMUKTES- 
WAR, in the British district of Meerut, the 
principal place of the pergnnnah of the same 
name, on the route from the town of Meerut 
to Moradabad, and 31 miles S.E. of the former. 
The population is returned at 8,781 persons. 
It is situate on the right bank of the Ganges, 
foiu- miles below the reunion of the Burha 
Ganga, or old course of the Ganges, with the 
present main channel, which, a mile and a half 
above the town is crossed by a much-frequented 
ferry, on which fifteen boats constantly ply. 
It may be regarded as the port of Meerut and 
the adjoining part of the Doah, as the Ganges 
is the channel of considerable inland navigation 
from the sea to this ferry, and in a less degree 
to Sukurtal, fifty miles higher up. Both banks 
of the river are for several miles in width over- 
grown with a thick grassy jungle, infested in 
the dry season with tigers and other wild 
beasts, and in the rainy season laid extensively 
under water by the swollen stream. Even in 
the dry season, when the larger craft cannot 
proceed higher than Furruckabad, about 150 
miles louder down, Gurmuktesar can be reached 
by boats admitting of some comfortable accom- 
modation to the traveller. That in which 
Lumsden proceeded in the dry season from 
this place to Calcutta, was of about twenty 
tons burthen, forty feet in length, ten in 
breadth, and navigated by a master and eight 
rowers. The road from Gurmuktesar west- 
ward towards Meerut is good. Distance N.W. 
from Calcutta 887 miles, Lat. *28® 47', long. 
7 £° 10 '. 

GURNADDEE. — A town in the British 
district of Bakergunje, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
120 miles E. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 22® 59', 
long. 90® 15'. 

GIJROWLEE,— See Gerou. 

CIJRRA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodbpoor, on the right bank of the Loonee 
river, and 120 miles S.W. from Jodbpoor. 
Lat. 25® 11', long. 71“ 42'. 

GURRAH, or DEOHA. — A river rising at 
tlie noithern base of the Sub-Himalaya, in lat. 
29" 9', long. 79® 49', in the British district of 
Kumaon, under the lieutenant-governorship 
of tlie North -Western Provinces. It takes a 
teoulheily course of 240 miles, passing by the 
town'^ . f Pillc^jljxieet and Shahjelianpoor, and 
through the British districts of Bareilly and 
Shahjehanj oor, into the Oude territory, in 
which it falls into the Western Ramgunga, on 
the left side, in lat. 27® 12', long. 79® 58'. At 
I'diibheet, sixty miles from the source, its bed 
is 250 yards wide, with a sandy bottom, and 


the depth so inconsiderable, that it is fordable 
from December to June j but for the rest of 
the year it can be crossed only ferry. 
Forty-five miles lower down, where crossed 
the route from Bareilly to Mahomdy, its di- 
mensions are the same as above mentioned. 
At Shahjehanpoor, forty-five miles farther, it is 
fordable at some seasons, but generally crossed 
by ferry. Fifty miles still lower down, where 
crossed by the route from Futtehghur to Seeta- 
pove, in lat. 27® 32', long. 79® 65', it is some- 
times forded, sometimes crossed by ferry. 

GURRAH, in the British territoiyr of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, a town situate on the right 
bank of the Nerbudda, near the town of Jul)- 
bulpoor. Fitzclarence states that it “ is built 
in a most singular pass, and extends through 
and along the face of a mountainous ridge 
about two miles.” With the town of Mandla, 
farther to the south-east, it gave name to that 
portion of Gondwana once known by the name 
of Gurha Mandla. Abulfazl mentions, that in 
his time, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the adjacent country was under forest, 
harbouring great numbers of wild elephants, 
though at present in that region those creatures 
are not known in a state of nature. Elevation 
above the sea about 1,400 feet. Distant S.E. 
from Saugor 90 miles ; S.W. from Allahabad 
200 ; S. from Agra 303 ; N.E. from Nagpoor 
145 ; W. from Mow 273. Lat. 23** 7', long. 
79® 58'. 

GURRAWARRA. — See Bdeba Gubra- 

WABA. 

GURREE, in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Roree to Jessulmair, and 14 miles S.E. 
of the former place. It is situate on the north- 
ern boundary of the Thurr or Great Sandy De- 
sert, and about three miles east of the left bank 
; of the Eastern Narra, a great of&et of the Indus. 
'This stream in time of inundation is here fifty 
I yards wide and twenty feet deep, but it becjmes 
nearly dry at other times. Gurree has about a 
dozen shops, and is capable of furnishing sup- 
plies in moderate quantity. Lat. 27® 31', long. 
69® 4'. 

GURREHOO, in the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territory, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Mirzapoor to Saugor, 
211 miles S.W. of former, 76 N.E. of latter. 
Elevation above the sea 1,131 feet. Lat, 24® 1 4', 
long. 79® 51'. 

GURR KOHOOREE.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Gaujam, presidency of Madi as, 
38 miles N.E. by N. of Gaiijam. La* 19'" 52'^ 
long. 85® 25'. 

GURR KOOSPULLA.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Pooree, lieut.-gov. of Itengal, 
36 miles W.S.W. of Cuttack, liat, 20® 13', 
long. 85® 28'. 

GURR TAPPING.— A town in the British 
district of Pooree, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 32 
miles S.W. of Cuttack. Lat. 20® 6', long. 
86® 40'. 

GURBUMAREA. — A town in the British 
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listrict of Maldah, Iieut.-go\. of Bengal, 14 
miles S.E. of Maldali. Lat. 24*^ 52', long. 
88** IS'. 

GTJRRtJSGOAN. — A town in one of the 
recentlj sequestrate districts of Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 30 miles E. by S, from 
Ellichpoor, and 74 miles W. from Nagpoor. 
Lat. 21” 4', long. 78”. 

GURUDWARA, in the British district of 
Dehra Doon, a large village, agreeably situate, 
and having a pleasing appearance. Here u a 
handsome temple, founde by a Sikh devotee. 
During the festival of the Holi, an annual fair 
held here is numerously attended by pilgrims 
from the Punjaub and other Sikh countries. 
About half a mile north of the village, was 
fought, in 1803, the battle which decided the 
war between the Goorkha invaders and the 
rajah of Gurhwal, who was slain on the field, 
and whose death was immediately followed by 
the submission of the country. Lat. 30” 20, 
long. 78” r. 

GURWAH. — A town in the Brilash district 
of Palamow, presidency of Bengal, 28 mil^ 
N. W. of Palamow. Lat. 24” 10', long. 83” 46'. 

GURWAR, in the British district of Ghaze- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Aztmgurik,j^ Dinapoor, 57 
miles E.S.E. of the former. Ut. 25” 46', long. 
84” S'. 

GURWHAL (BRITISH).— See Kumaok. 

GURWHAL, a hill state under British pro- 
tection, is bounded on the north by Bussahir 
and Hiondes, or South-western 'Thibet ; on the 
east by British Gurwhal ; on the south by 
British Gurwhal and the Dehra Doon ; and on 
the west by the Dehra Doon, the perguonah of 
Jaunsar, and Bussahir. It is about ninety-five 
miles in length from north to south, and seventy 
in breadth from east to west ; contains about 
4,500 square miles, and lies between lat. 80” 2* 
—31” 20', long. 77” 65'— 79” 20'. It extends 
over the south-western declivity of the Hima- 
laya, and is throughout a vast range of moun- 
tains of enormous height, intermingled wiUi 
several valleys, the drainage of the whole ulti- 
mately finding its way to the Ganges. The 
principal channels are those of the Tonse, of the 
Jumna, and of the Bbageerettee, one of the 
remote sources of the Ganges. The most eleva- 
ted part of the country is the north and north- 
east, where the peaks about the Tonse,' the 
Jumnotri peaks, and several others, are more 
than 20,000 feet alcove the sea. The highest 
summit is probably the peak of Kedarnath, 
having an elevation of 23,062 feet. Rikkee- 
Kasee, nearly paiallel with the southern boun- 
dary, is the lowest spot in the territory, being 
only 1,877 feet above the sea. It is the point 
where the Ganges touches upon the Debia 
Doon. 'The confluence of the Tonse and J umna, 
which is the lowest point of the aggregate of 
valleys drained by thos*'" rivers, is rather higher 
than Rikkee-Kasee, IxjiLg 1,686 feet above the 
sea. A few small tnict ', extending along the 


lower CO 11 T 068 of the Bh<|p o i ret^^ iipA' AftShf 
nunda, and the Jumna piwrtpiiaiy to 
ence with the Tonse, have eletmtiohe 
5,000 feet; but by much g re a t e r mri ef 
the country lies eonsideiably above tha|lp»ytf^ , 
'The rivers qf Gurwhal — the T!bii% 
Bbageerettee, BhiUnng, Mandakim, AtoknuiK 
da, Aglar, Pabur, Roj^h, Boong, BwHar, aad 
Banal—rare separately adverted to in thealidi^: 
betical arrangement. The eliinate of Gnrvi^ 
is hot in the low tracts along the banka el the.. 
Alnknunda, on the southeni firontisr, wbM 
Raper, in the bsginning of May> foami the 
thermometer to moh 101” In the shade, In 
the lower moontaina^ having an ekniration of; 
from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, the dinlate is node* 
rate, the thermometer seldom exnee^ng 7li” 
in the hottest part of the year. In midwinter, 
frosts are fiuqnent, with occasional of 
snow. The periodical or monsoon laina are 
very heavy, ocanmeocing in the middle of June 
and ending towards the middle of September, 
The northern part of the territory, eontaining 
the loffy peaks of the Himalayas, rises beyond 
the limits of perpetoal oongdation. In the 
higher monntams beads are oommon; the lower 
I are infested, in additiOB to these, bj laopaids 
and tigers. Monkeys are nnmeroai^ even aa 
high as Sookhee, whidi has aa elevation of 
8,869 feet, and is in 1st. 01”. Aooorddng to 
Skinner, they are not venofated by the iahidii- 
tants of the moantaina, as in some other parte 
of India. 

The rural economy of the nattvas of G«r» 
whal varies with the nature cl the soil moA 
the degrees of elevation. Scarcely any fimit- 
trees are cultivated except the walnut^ apricot, 
and mnlberry ; bnt the second is of very indif- 
ferent quality, and the last-named is cultivated 
fi>r the leaves, not with a view to the produo- 
UoD of silk, but to be used as fodder fi>r cattle. 
In the low gionnd, capable of inigation and 
having a warm climate, rice is the principal 
crop. Besides smsli quantities of sogareene 
and of eottan, thOmare raised ginger, to r meri fl L 
sweet potato^ and hemp, the latter enltivnaad 
for the supply of bhang, as Wril aaisrtheftllfi^ 
In more mevated liac^ where the auriaea tea 
the mountam-riopee Is generally fiwmed faila 
artificial tencaoes by embankmenti^ the etifn 
are wheats barley, buckwheat, bate or 
ranthus, mundna or Elenrine ooraoan^ n fO» 
markably prolific plant ; pulse of variooe aott% 
and oil-seras. ^e poppy is very genente 
cultivated, either for opium or the seed, whira 
is a favourite food of the nativee. The plongh 
is no better than a foriced log, drawn 1^ men, 
guided by women ; and tee ground is rather 
rcratched than ploughed. .1^ can of oom 
when ripe are cut off the stalks^ white are then 
eaten down by kine^ kept eiteer lor their mUk 
or for labour, as tee umuenoe of Brahmmical 
prejudices causes their slaoghkHr to be rmrded 
asimpious. ITiey are very small, of daik^irown 
colpnr, short-homed, and with a hump on the 
withers like thoas of Hindostan. teeep, 
also small, are of a brown colour and ooarse- 
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vkmIM ; ibe goats Isfge, and generallr white. 
No fiuailjr is withoni a dog; of da»>brown 
aolovr, middle wxo, well covered with strong 
bifr, and of a mongrel aspect Horses are 
rase; — even tlie ghnnt or monntain pony ; and 
asses are imkiiowii. The honses are snbstan- 
liall^linili of Imraof stone and squared beams 
placed alteniah^. They have generally three 
stosie^ eadi from ^ to seven fret high. The 
lowest aheltera thecattl^ the middle is need as 
a gimnsiy, and the fradly resides in the upper 
oUftj, m aooonmiodafion of whidi is enlaij^ 
^ a strongly-oonstmcted galleiy all round. 
Tm foo^ ueariy flat, is generally of dabs or 
ooBiae al^ laid on thidk: beams, and projects 
over both walls and gaHeiy. The ooininimioa< 
lioa between the floors Is by steep stairs, or 


The natives of Gnrwhal are in general below 
the middle sise, their stature (according to one 
tiavdler) rarely exceeding Ato fret. Their 
complexions are less dark than those of the 
HindcMW of the plains: on the other hand, while 
red or brown hw may sometimes be observed 
among the latter, the hue of the hair and beard 
in Gurwhal is almost invariably dark. The 
heard is scanty, e^tecially on the cheeks, not 
strong on the n|q>er lip, fullest on the chin. 
It is niost defickni in men having the Mongo- 
lian aspect, who in some instances show no 
traoe of tlua. appendage of the male. On the 
contrary, those who have long narrow frees, 
nromineDt aquiline nos^ and frUy-developed 
mrshesds, are best provided with bcHurds. T%ey 
am, aocovding to Jaoquemont, a mild, peaoeabl^ 
tin^raoe, remaxkabfy devoid of mentol energy, 
and liviog tnnqmOy, vritbout any control from 
fixed law, and very Uitle from authority of any 
kind. Others, however, do not represent tiiem 
as BO strong^ marked with those features of! 
the mlden sge. Fraser relates, that oomiog to 
a viUage where only women, children, and de- 
crentt men were found, on asking them what 
had become of the able-bodied part of the popu- 
btioii, he received for answer, ** that they had 
gone to buy com or steal sheep,” with a tone 
and manner indicating that th^ spoke of 
nothing extraordinary or requiring apedogy. 
Hodgaon also states that they plunder tl^r 
eastern neighbonrs of the Kedaniath districts, 
and pride themselves on such eimloita. This 
writer reports them to have neither fiie-mms 
awotda, nor war-hatchets ; their only weapons 
being hows and arrows. 

Aoeordingto the traditional aocoont mven 
to Fkaser, Gurwhal wasori^nally divided into 
above twen^ states, whim, about 500 
yean ago, were oonaolsdated into one by ahold 
and npacioiis adventnrBr from the plains. 
Plfevioiui|tyto the Cfrorkha invarion in 1808, 
the domimons of the nyah of Gurwhal cam- 
priaed, in addition to hjajpmscant territoiy, the 
fertiln tpsti^ of Debra Doan, and the western 
ratiew^fbeiag shout one-hslf) of the present 
Mlitii pnmnos of Kamnon. The Goorkha, 
fiMne wm^ invaded the co untr y, conducted by 

■s veiryinade- 


quately opposed by Furdomxn Sah, the rajah, 
an indolent and unwarlike prince, whd, at the 
head of 12,000 men, was defeated and slain at 
Gumdwara, in the Dehra Doon. On the oc- 
currence of this event, the inhabitants of 
Gurwhal discontinued all resistauce to the 
Goorkhas, who made ruthless use of their 
victory. According to Frazer, they in the 
course of about twelve years sold 200,000 of 
the people into slavery ; but this is palpably an 
exaggeration, as a population not exceeding 
800,000 could Boarecly have been capable of 
supplying two-thirds of that number of sale- 
able slaves in twelve years. The number, 
however, of the unhappy victims of the cupi- 
dity of the conquerors was no doubt very 
great, as Moorcroft found the fertile tract 
about the Terrai quite depopulated, in conse- 
quence of the deportation and sale of the 
natives as slaves by the Goorkhas. Sheeo 
Dursnn Shah, the son of the slain rajah, bad 
fled the country after the frtal battle which 
bad given it to the Goorkhas. In 1815, when 
the success of the East-India Company's army 
had put an end to the Goorkha dominion, this 
prince was restored to the western portion of 
the territory formerly enjoyed by his family. 
The Dehra Doon, on the south, was reserved 
to the East-India Company, as was also East- 
ern Gurwhal. The portion of Gurwhal re- 
stored to the rajah is divided from the re- 
mainder, on the east, by a line which, com- 
mencing in lat. 31" 5', long. 79" 20', with a 
south-westerly direction, skirts the great 
glider giving rise to the Bhageeretiee, and 
thence continued southward to the source of 
the Macdakini, follows the course of that river 
to its confluence with the Aluknunda, along 
the line of which it proceeds to its junction 
with the Bhageeretiee, and in a westerly direc- 
tion down the last-mentioned river to Kikkee- 
Kasee, where it touches upon the Dehra-Doon. 
The rajah holds his territory subordinate to 
the East-India Company. The amount of the 
population of native states can rarely be 
ascertained vrith any approach to precision : 
tiiat of the rajah’s portion of Gurwhal pro- 
bably does not much exceed 100,000. l^is, 
however, is an estimate based on grounds 
purely oonjectaral ; but if near the truth, it 
will give a proporticu of about twenty -two to 
the square mile. The annual income is stated 
by Prinsep at 40,000 rupees (4,000^.) ; by 
Moorcroft, at 60,000(6,0001.) ; by De Cruz, at 
a lac (10,0001.). 

GUBYS, in Bultistan or Little Thibet, is 
situate close to the northern boundary of 
Kashmir : it is an elevated valley, five miles 
long and one mile wide. The upper part of 
the Kisbengunga flows in a direction from east 
to west along the bottom of the valley, which, 
though 7»200 fret above the sea, is surrounded 
W lofW and very abrupt peaks, chiefly of lime- 
ttone. Lat. 84^38', long. 74" 50'. 

GUTNl, in the temtory d Onde; a town 
on the left hank of the Ganges hefeefeased 
3fifi 
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by ferry, on route from Banda to Pertaubgnrb, 
92 miles N.£. of the former, 44 W. of the 
latter. It is perhaps the €k>tini of Butter. 
Lat. 25* 42^, long. 81* 27^ 

GUTPUBBA. I — A river rising in lat. 
15® 50^, long. 74® S', on the eastern slope of 
the Western Ghats, and, flowing in a north- 
easterly direction for 160 miles through the 
British district of Belgaum, and intersecting 
the Southern Mahratta jaghire of Moodhul, 
fails into the Elistnah, m lat. 16* 20', long. 
75® 52'. The material for a wire-rope bridge, 
proposed to be thrown across this river, at 
Sootguttee, by a native ^ntleman, named 
Sirdar Sukum Gourah Wonkmoonka, was 
shipped from England in 1850. 

GUZBRAT. — ^This large province, inclusive 
of the peninsula of Kattywar, and compre- 
hending within its limits, together with several 
petty independent states, the whole dominions 
of the Guicowar, and those of his tributaries, 
is bounded on the north by the Gulf of Cutch ! 
and Rajpootona ; on the south by the Indian | 
Ocean, the Gulf of Cambay, and sundry 
oolleotorates of the Bombay presidency ; on 
the east by Candeuih and Malwa ; and on the 
west by Cutch and the sea. It extends from 
lat. 20* to 24® 45', and from long. 69* to 
74* 20', and contains an area of 41,536 square 
miles, as will be seen from the following 
table : — 

Sq. Miles. 

Guicowar 8 territory, and Kattywar 24,249 


Mybee Caunta 8,400 

Kewa Caunta 4,879 

Pahlun}>ore 1,850 

Radbunpore 850 

Balasinore 258 

Cambay 500 

The Daung 950 

Chourar 225 

Bansda 825 

Point and Huraool 750 

Dhurrunpore 225 

Thurraud and other petty states 

N.W. frontier 2,825 

Sncheen 800 

Wusravee, and adjacent territory 450 


41.586 


Of the extensive region marked out by those 
boundaries, a considerable portion is occupied 
by the Gulf of Cambay, and by the British 
district of Ahmedahad, which, extending about 
the gulf, is on all sides, except seaward, in> 
closed by the territory of the Guicowar. Of I 
the whole territory, 19,850 square miles are| 
stated to be compris^ within uie peninsula, or 
that part which may be mariced off from the i 
continent by a line drawn from the head of 
the Gulf of Catch to the head of the Gulf of 
Cambay. The mmnland of Gnzerat, as oon- 
tradistinguiahed'from the peninsola, has some 
ooBsiderable riven, whioh intersect or skirt 
the Goontiy. AuMnag them mi^ be enume-j 


rated the Saburmnttee, the Bunass, the 
Myhee, the Nerbudda, and the Taptee. 

Of the mountains, the most important are 
the Western Ghauts, which, running in a 
direction from south to north, constitute the 
eastern boundary of the territory, from its 
southern limit, in lat. 20°, to lat. 21® 28', 
where, turning eastward, they form the lofty 
brow inclosing the valley of the Taptee on the 
south. The average elevation of these moun- 
tains is about 1,200 feet, though the height of 
some summits is probably not less than 2,000 
feet. From the western face of the Ghauts 
proceed numerous spurs or ridges of inferior 
elevation, a few of them reaching to the sea ; 
and in some parts they are replaced by isolated 
bills or rocks, such as those of Pam era, Rola, 
and several others, the elevation of which 
seldom exceeds 300 or 400 feet. North of 
the Taptee, the Satpoora range, dividing the 
valley of that river from the valley of the 
I Nerbudda, extends for some distance into this 
i territory, terminating to the westward near 
Rajpeepla. North of the valley of the Ner- 
bndda, is the western extremity of the Vin- 
dbya Mountains, expanding into the Barreea 
Hills, low and irregularly grouped ; and still 
frrther north, into those of Boonawara. Be- 
yond these, in the same direction, are those of 
Dongnrpore, becoming ultimately united to 
Mount Aboo. The overling formation of the 
Uortbera section of the Ghauts is volcanic, as 
is also that of the Satpoora range, and consists 
for the most part of trap. The trappean for- 
mation extends into the peninsula of Katty- 
war, where it forms the bold mountain of 
Palithana, celebrated for its numerous Jain 
temples. Farther westward, granite is met 
with, rising to an elevation of 2,500 feet, in 
the celebrated Gimar Mountain, **an immense 
bars and isolated granite rock, presenting all 
the gigantic masses peculiar to that forma- 
tion.*’ The lower parts of the mountain, as 
well as the vicinity, are overlaid with soft 
limestone. The island of Perim, in the Gulf 
of Cambay, formed of sandstone, is remark- 
able for containing numerous organic remains. 
The mineral wealth of this* extensive tract is 
but scanty, and calls for little notice ; the 
most important production is iron-ore, raised 
in the peninsula. The mouth of the Taptee, 
and probably the whole bed of the Gulf of 
Cambay, abounds in a black sand, very rich in 
iron, and containing some platina. At Raj- 
peepla, the finest cornelians are obtained in 
great abundance. In the southern districts,, 
the proximity of the sea, and the mountains 
covered with jungle or forests, moderate and 
equalize ihe temperature. The most dis- 
agreeable season is during the south-west 
monsoon, when the atmosphere, loaded wiUi 
moisture, causes very distressing sensations 
and maladies, the effects being fnost sever^ 
felt during the night. In the inland distriotq, 
in the north of the territory, between the 
rivers Nerbudda and Saburinuttee^ the average 
temperature is greater than in southern 
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districtB. In this BoltiT ilie hoi winds bndda. Barley thrives in many parts, jowar 
I. low from aboot the 20w of March to the 20th (Holons sorghum), in the light lands in the 
uf May, and at thiii time the thermometer in north ; bajra (Holeus spicatus) is cultivated 
a double-walled tent riaea often toll5\ and in on inferior lands throughout the whole terri- 
ihe house to 10S^ Haiqr, aa well natives as tory, and is the staple article of food for the 
Guropeani^ suffer from coup de aoleil, and in poorer classes of thh people. In the peninsula 
fiails where the soil is kxM^ the heat is ren- of Kattywar, jowar and bajra are the chief 
dered more annoying by the pioliiinon of fine alimentary crops, but wheat is also cultivated 
sand borne along by the arind. Throughout to considerable extent ; as are kodra (Paspa- 
the district^ the winther heeQmeB cooler to- lum scorbiculatum) and gram (Cioerarietinum). 
wards the end October, and in the cold Sugarcane flourishes in every part of the tern- 
season boar firoste are not uncommon. The toiy : it is one of the princi^ products in the 
climate of the pmtmanla, partionlarly in the south, and the quality is considered fine ; but 
Geer, is mark^ by uMadulni^ to such an cotton may be regarded as the staple commer- 
extent as almost inevitaldyto cause death to cial .crop. The cUte-palm (Phcenix dactylifera) 
those who are so rash aa to expose themselves to and palmyra (Borassus fiabelliformis) are ex- 
it in the season following the autumnal mon- tensively planted in the vicinity of the sea, on 
B^n. The tdiores of the Gulf of Cambay are account of the sap, from which, when fer- 
also generally malarious. mented, the ardent spirit toddy is drawn 

The xool<^ of Guaerat is varied and inter- by distillation. The mhowa (Bassia latifolia) 
esting. The Hon is not nncommon, and grows in great abundance, and its flowers are 
equals in size and strength the same de- in great request, as the petals when dried 
Bcription of animal in Africa. It is observed afford a pleasant food, resembling raisins, and 
to have a less mane ; but this carcumstanoe is by distillation yield an ardent spirit, which, 
considered to result foom its frequenting the though nauseous to Europeans, is consumed 
thick jungles instead of the open desert, the laigely by the lower classes of the native 
usual resort of his Afiican fellow. Tigers and population. Mango-trees are in great abund- 
leopards are very numerous, and destructive of anoe, and produce fine fruit. Towards the 
both men and cattle. There are also the wolf, coast are many fine specimens of Adansonia, 
hyaena, antelope, and deer in great number with its grotesque and huge stem, large white 
and variety. The nylgau (Antilope picta) is flower, enormous fruit, valuable to fishermen, 
common in the northern parts, where there for whom it serves as floats for their nets ; 
are large herds of tihcm. Of birds, there are while the wood is so light that a man often 
the flamingo, aigala or adjutant-bird, sarus or carries on his shoulder a large log of it, to 
rigantic crane, and a great variety of aquatic be used as a raft in fishing, or in taking 
birds. Of domestic animals, the principal are water-fowl. The pulp of the fhiit also 
the camel, most oommon north of the Sabur- yields a pleasant acid, which is used in 
muttee and in the plains in the vicinity of the medicine and in making sherbet. The jak 
deserts of jffajpootana. It is also met with in (Artocarpus integrifolia), with its huge fruit, 
the we^m part oi the pepinsola. The buf- the tamarind, and the Buchanania latifolia, 
fiilo is eveiywherc to be met, but in greater yielding fruit resembling an almond in taste, 
abundance and exoellenoe in the south. Kine abound in this well-wooded country. The great 
are numerous, but in the southern part are of wonder, however, of the vegetable creation is 
inferior quality, while in the northern the the cubbeer-bur, or great banian-tree (Ficus 
bleed is veiyjsne, not being excelled by any indica), situate on an island in the Nerbudda, 
in Britain, ne a» is small and weak ; hut covering an area estimated at irom three to four 
in the wilds of the north-west, the wild ass is a acres. So great is its height, that at a distance 
creature of great speed, as well as of oonsidei^ it resembles a hill, and so numerous, large, and 
able beauty, and is sometimes tamed for pur- close its branches, that in the season of inunda- 
poses of show and pomp. The horse of Katty- tion, the population dwell amidst them, until 
war was fennerlyhighty prized ; butthebre^ the subridenee of the river leaves their nsusl 
has degenerated, and the Guzerat horse at homes firee from water. Esculent products are 
present bred by the natxvejt is in no esteem, numerous and excellent, especially the water- 
being small, weak, and ugtj. In some of the melon, considered the b^ in India ; but tbe 
jungly valleys and wilds, there is a breed of plantain is not abundant, and the produce is 
wild cattle^, dififerent from the bison, and for of no great excellence. The manufacturing 
less fierce. industry for which this territory was formerly 

The crops, alimentary as well as oammer* noted, has much decayed, and in general has 
cial, grown in this terntoty, are very import- nearly disappeared, feom the greater cheapness 
ant. Of the alunenlaty, nee is more or less of the wares thrown into the market by British 
common in all diatrr^ under the liill% oompetition. 

and in the aUuvial ai^ along the seaooast Of the population inhabiting these extensive 
throughout the whole extent of the province, dominions, there are no means of ascertaining 
It is also tnuch cultivated about the river the precise numbers. Nothing exists beyond 
Saburmuttee. Wheat is very extensively mere estimates, and those estimates probably 
grown, especially in tbe northern part, and in rest but on vague grounds. According to the 
the coautry between the Taptee and the Ner- best information available, the population may 
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be considered as Bometbing less than 3,000,000. 
They are of various lineage and characters, but 
no census having been made, the comparative 
numbers of the respective castes, classes, and 
tribes, could be assigned only conjecturally. 
Though the Mahrattas are the ruling race, they 
appear to be surpassed in number by other 
tribes, especially in the peninsula. The Raj- 
poots are very numerous; Brahmins abound 
and are mostly landed proprietors or village 
officers. Mussulmans are to be found princi- 
pally in the towns, and the Bora sectarians of 
that faith are in general industrious, wealthy, 
and influential members of society. The Par- 
sees, though a few are engaged in agriculture, 
in general resort to the larger towns, where they 
are distinguished by their industiy, quiet de- 
meanor, and commercial sagacity. Coolies, a 
race settled here from remote antiquity, are 
especially numerous in the districts north of 
the river Myhee, and of the tracts about the 
upper parts of the various rivers in the north. 
Along the north-west frontier of the territory, 
they constitute the bulk of the population. 
They are in general a robust race, and, though 
professing the Brahminical frith, eat flesh, par- 
ticularly that of the buffrlo, and are much ad- 
dicted to intoxication, as well by opium and 
bhang, as by ardent spirits. Many of them are 
depredators of various classes, some secret plun- 
derers, others highway robbers ; yet they are 
said to be trustworthy when expressly hired, 
either as guards of property, or to convey money 
to some destined place. The Koonbies are an 
agricultural tribe, who exist in great numbers 
in the south and midland parts of the territory, 
but to a less extent in the north. Besides those 
just enumerated, are some anomalous tribes of 
less importance ; such as Dunjas, a small, well- 
knit, active race, engaged to some extent in 
cultivation, but by choice deriving their sub- 
sistence as frr as practicable from the chase, 
fishing, or the collecting of wild fruits and the 
marketable produce of the jungles for sale. 
Their peculiar pursuits, little relished or shared 
in by the rest of the community, cause them to 
be viewed with dislike and dread ; and the 
reputation of possessing great power in sorcery 
subjects them to much cruel treatment. Some- 
times, in the time spirit of native barbarity, 
they are punished for such imputed delinquency 
by having their noses cut off, or by other muti- 
lations. The Katties, who at a rather remote 
period enugrated from the banks of the Indus 
to the peninsula, form a majority of the inha- 
bitants in a considerable prant of district to 
which they have given their name. They are 
considerea to have been originally from Central 
Asia, and their northern origin is believed to 
he evidenced by their frtr hair and complexions, 
blue eyes, tall stature, and athletic frame. 
Over the population in general, but especially 
over the l^jpootB, two classes of men, Bhats 
and Charuus, exercise wonderful influence. 
The Charuns, who, as well as the Bhats, boast 
of celestial origin, are divided into two tribes, — 
the Machilee being merchants, and the Maroo 
3 n 


bards; and iliese two liave in the aggregate 120 
subdivisions. Themenof those numerous sub- 
divisions profess to understand the rites and 
observances whidi propitiate Siva and his con- 
sort Parvaki, the frvourite drities of the Raj- 
poots; and as few of the population except 
these pretenders to sanctity can read or write, 
they add to their other means of influence 
acquaintance with the genealogies of cbiefe and 
tribes, and with landatcHcy legends, which they 
chant in their honour. It is represented, that 
amongst the Rigpoote thiire is a deep impres- 
fflon that certaiil destruction results from being 
instrumental in shedding the blood of a Charun, 
or of any member of his frmily. In reference 
to this impression, one of the class intent on 
attaining an olneet which he cannot otherwise 
bring afriu^ wm not scruple to murder a rela- 
tive ; and instanees have not been wanting in 
which, in extreme cases, aCharun has destroyed 
himself. The aged and the young among the 
Charuns are taught, not merely to be ready to 
part with life whenever the honour of metr 
family or the olan to which they belong calls 
for the sacrifice, but it is said that, from the 
feeble female of four-score to the child of five 
years of age, they are eager to be the first to 
die and this, it is added, ''is no rare feeling, 
but one which appears to belong to evexy indi- 
vidual of this singnlar oommunity.** Under 
influence, acquired from the dread of the con- 
sequences of urging the Charun to such fright- 
ful extremities, the members of this community 
guarantee the perfonnanoe of contracts entered 
into by the most frithleas freebooters, and also 
become security for the payment of sums some- 
times of very large amount. They also attend 
travellers as safegoarda^ and hesitate not to 
inflict on themselves wounds, or even death, 
should they fail in insuring protection to those 
whom they escort. Hieir influence, however, 

I on such points has latterly been on the wane ; 
probably because it has become less requisite 
since the estaUishment of greaier becurity to 
life and property, by the advance of British 
power and influence in the dominions of the 
Guicowar. The Bhats, according to the imper- 
fect infermation whid^ we have concerning 
them, appear to diflfer little from the Charuns, 
except that they have less influence and fame. 
The portion of either wbiefr they possess results 
from their officiating as chronk^rs, bards, flat- 
terers, or lampooners. “ They give praise and 
fame in their songs to those who are liberal to 
them, while they visii those who neglect or 
injure them, with satires, in which they usoally 
.reproach them with iqmrious birth and inherent 
meanness. Sometimes the Bhai, if very seri- 
ously offended, fixes the figure of the p^uon he 
desires to degrade on a kmg pole^ and appends 
to it a slipper, as a mark of disgrace. In such 
case the song oi the Bhat records the in&iuy of 
the object of his reveoge. This image usually 
travels the country, tiU the p«^y or bisfriends 
purchase the cremation of the ridiirale and curses 
thus entailed.** Those singular religionists, 
the Jain% are rather numerous, especially io 
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the peninsula, where there is scarcely a village 
of any size which has not several of their £ajiii- 
lies ; and their innumerable beautiful temples, 
sbrines, and monastic establishments on the 
mountains of Geernar and Palithana, are 
amongst the most interesting architectural 
works in India. The Bheel tribe exist in con* 
siderable numbers in the wilder tracts of the 
eastern and north-eastern part of the territory, 
especially about the river Myhee. They are 
considered a people of remote origin, and for- 
merly possesBed of power, and of a considerable 
degree of civilization, until subjugated and 
oppressed by both Rajpoots and Mussulmans. 
At present some of them have settled into 
habits of fixed residence, and are engaged in 
agriculture ; thus being raised above the savage 
state ol the majority of their fellows. 

Hereditaiy slavery is not uncommon in parts 
of Guzerat ; and those claiming ownership over 
the unfortunate beings reduced to this state, 
not only avail themselves of the advantage of 
their services, but hire them out to others. In 
deference to the philanthropic views of the 
British government, the Guicowar has lately, 
indeed, issued a proclamation, prohibiting, under 
penalties, the future sale or purchase of children 
within his dominions, except under express per- 
mission of the durbar. This, however, is a very 
imperfect and unsatisfactory measure, perhaps 
a merely colourable one ; and the home autho- 
rities have justly expressed regret that the 
prohibition was not made absolute. The ver- 
nacular language, denominated Guzerattee, is 
an ofibet from the great Sanskritic stock, and 
closely resembles the Hindee. The principal 
towns — Baroda the capital, Pahlunpore, Cam- 
bay, Radhunpore, Chowrar, Baunsda, Peint, 
Hursool, Dhumimpore, Thurraud, Sucheen, 
Wusravee, Deesa, Rajkote, PoOrbunder, Dwar- 
ka, Loonawarra, Barreah, Daunta, Dongurpore, 
Bsmswarra, Jabbooa, Oodepore, Rajpeepla, 
Saunte, and Beyt — are noticed under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. There are scarcely any made roads in 
this territory ; but most parts of the country are 
veiy level ; so that communication for half the 
^ear is easy, and wheeled carriages traverse it 
in all directions. The country will be traversed 
Igr the line of the Bombay and Baroda Railway 
Oompany. A nulway is also projected from 
Baroda to Tunkaria. 

The early history of Guzerat presents no 
features of greater interest than those which 
usually occur in the records of the eastern 
nations of the like periods. It formed part of 
the Mahomedan empire of Delhi ; but in the 
reign of Mahmood Toghluk, was separated; 
from it by Mozuffer. Khan, previously go- 
vernor, but thenceforward king. About the 
yew 1572 it was the seat of great confusion, 
and was re-annexed to the empire by Akbar. 
When the Mahratta fortune prevailed, the 
chief officer of the confederacy, the Peishwa, 
secured a large amount of tribute from it; 
while another chief, calWd the Guicowar, be- 
came the ruler of the principal state in Guze- 


rat, called Baroda, to the article on which 
the reader is referred for information on its 
history. , 

GUZZLEHUTTY.— See Gujelhatti. 

GWALIOR TERRITORIES, the posses- 
sions of the family of Scindia, have a siogu- 
larly irregular outline, and consist of several 
detached districts, the principal of which is 
bounded pn the north-east by the Ohumbul, 
dividing it from the British districts of Agra 
and Etawah ; on the east, in a very tortuous 
direction, by Bundelcund and the British dis- 
tricts of Saugor and Nerbudda ; on the south 
by the native states of Bhopal and Dhar ; on 
the west by those of Rajgurb, Jbalawur, and 
Kotah ; and on the north-west by the Chuin- 
bul, separating it from Dholpore and Rajpoo- 
tana. The extreme points of the Gwalior 
territory are in lat. 21*^ 8' — 26® 60', long. 
74® 45' — 79® 21'. The length of the principal 
portion above described is 246 miles from north 
to south, and 170 in breadth. The area of the 
whole comprises 33,119 square miles, and 
comprehends part of the ancient province of 
Agra, most of Malwa, and part of the Deccan. 
The rivers of the Gwalior country are nume- 
rous. The 'Paptee, flowing west, traverses the 
most southern part of the territorv ; and pa- 
rallel to this, but about forty miles farther 
north, the Nerbudda flows in a similar direc- 
tion ; but by far tbe greater portion of the 
drainage of the territory is discharged into 
the river Chumbul, which, receiving the waters 
of the Chumbla, Seepra, Cbota Kallee Sind, 
Newuj, Parbutty, and some others of less im- 
portance, flows along the north-west frontier 
of the country, s^arating it from the Jeypoor, 
Kerowly, and Dholpore territories ; subse- 
quently turning south-east, it forms the north- 
eastern boundary, towards tbe British districts 
of Agra and Etawa, and joins the Jumna in 
the latter district, twenty miles distant from 
the north-eastern course of the Gwalior terri- 
tory. The Sinde, a considerable river, but 
less than the Chumbul, flows in some measure 
parallel to it, but farther to the east, and after 
forming for a considerable extent the south- 
eastern boundary towards Bundelcund, inter- 
sects for thirty miles the north-eastern comer 
of Gwalior, and finally falls into the J umna, a 
short distance below the confluence of the 
Chumbul with that river. In the northern 
part of the territory, forming a tract extending 
between the Chumbul and the Sinde, rise the 
Kooaree, Asun, Bank, and some other torrents 
of less importance, which, flowing east or 
north-east, fall into the Sinde on the left 
side. 

Tbe northern part of the country, of mode- 
rate elevation, and in most places either rocky 
or sandy, has a climate partaking of the torrid 
character of the neighbouring tracts of Agra 
or Rajpootana. In these parts the climate, 
during the rainy season, and for a short time 
afterwards, is exceedingly unhealthy, fevers 
being then very rife, in consequence, according 
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to an intelligent writer, of the mcnstinre im- 
bibed by the superficial dilurial soil being pre- 
vented from pMing off W an impermeable 
substratum of sandstone. Hence results great 
damp, indicated by mouldiness on allsabstMoes 
susceptible of it. During the diy and hot 
seasons, the climate is not unhealthy. The 
middle, the southern, and the western parts^ 
or those comprised within Malwa, with little 
exception, have a mild and rather equable 
climate, resulting from the elevation of the 
surface. The range of the thermometer is un- 
usually small, except during the latter part of 
,tbe year, when great and sudden changes often 
take place. The cool season comprises the 
period between the beginning of November 
and the end of February ; the hot season snc- 
oeeds, and continues to the middle of June, 
when the periodical rains set in, and last to 
the close of September, the average fiill being 
about fifty inches. During this season the 
thermometer has a very moderate range, rarely 
more than from 72® to 78®. The climate be- 
comes cooler after the rains, and in proportion 
to the approach towards the winter solstice, 
when the coldest weather commences, and con- 
tinues through January and the early part of 
February, the thermometer sometimes fiJling 
three or four degrees below the freezing-point. 
During the sultry season the hot winds are 
comparatively mild and of short duration, 
though the thermometer sometimes rises to 
nearly 100® during the day ; but the nights 
are invariably cool and refreshing. 

The population of the north-eastern part of 
this territoiy is of a mixed kind, comprising, 
besides Mahrattas (the ruling order), Boon- 
delas, Jauts, Rajpoots, with some less dis- 
tinctly defined divisions of Hindoos, and Mus- 
sulmans. Until the Mahratta inroads in the 
last century, the country was from an early 
period a possession of the Mahomedan rulers 
of Delhi ; and in no part of the territory, 
except the small tract south of the Nerbndda, 
do the Mahrattas form any large proportion of 
the people. In the greater part of the south- 
ern and south-western parts, comprising a 
portion of Maiwa, a very considerable section 
of the population is Brahminical ; and Malcolm 
remarlm: There is mrhaiw no part of India 

where the tribes of Brahmins are so various, 
and their numbers so g^reat.” He however 
adds, ** but there is certainly none where there 
are so few of them either wealthy, learned, or 
where there is less attention paid to the reli- 
gious rites of the Hindoo faith, or to its 
priests, by the rest of the population.” Raj- 
poots exist in large numbers, and pay little 
regard to the Bromine, whose place as to 
moral and religious influence is supplied by 
the cognate tribes of Bhats and Charuns. 
There are many petty Rajpoot rajahs, who 
yield ostensibly fealty and tribute to the 
family of Scin^a, but display from time to 
time evidence of a refiractory disposition, which 
would render them perilous subordinates in 
case of any reverse happening to the para- 


mount power. They aie described fry Mai* 
Goim as an indolent^ sensual race, limg ha- 
bitually under the besotting mflueace at 
opium ; while the atrocious pcactioBS of ia- 
fimtidde and suttee find toleration. The Mna- 
sulman populatkm is eatimaied at abmit a 
twentieth of the whole. The relative density 
of the mpnlation asnuned by Malcolm fer 
Central India is ninety-eight to the square 
mile ; and this ratio, compared with the area» 
would make the amount 8,228,512. Ihe pre- 
sent military force consists, firat» of the eon- 
tingent, paid by the British government firom 
fimds derived from territorial asngnmenta, and 
numbering 8,400, fijrty-five of whom are Rnio- 
pean officers, selected from the Bengal mauw ; 
and, secondly, of the troope maintained hr 
the Gwalior government, a^ at its dispoai^ 
amounting (cavalry, infiuitry, and artiOefy) la 
upwards of 9,622 ; thus rather exceeding Hm 
maximum fixed by the treaty of 1844, which 
(exclusively of the contingent) was 9,000. 

The founder of the Snndia dyumty wns 
Rancjee Scindia, a Soodra, of ihe Koombi or 
cultivator tribe, and heredHary potail or head- 
man of a small rural district. He appears to 
have first come into notice as a domestic of 
Balaji Wiswanath, who was Peuhwafitom 1714 
to 1720. Ranqjee Scindia, being considered 
by his master trustworthy in his humble evoesi- 
tion, was advanced to a atatiou in the bcaly- 
guard ; subsequently riring rapidly, he became 
a chief of oonsideratde importanoet, and on bis 
death, about 1750, was sneoeeded in hia 
tion as head of the Scindia haaalj, by Manhiqi 
Scindia, one of his natural aonsj, who was 
present at the great battle of Paaipnt^ in 1701, 
m which Ahm^ Shah Dooranee delbetod tlio 
confederated Mahraites. Madlu^ eacaqped tho 
carnage with difficolW, and n^ withoot n 
desperate wound, whkm reddmed him bunelbr 
life. This great natumal disaster of the Msi^ 
rattas did not, however, operate mlavoiirahl^ 
for Scindia ; for the sbo^ given to the power 
of the Peishwa actually removed a prine^nl 
obstacle ont of his way. He reoove^ some 
possessions in Malwa, whidi had been wiestsd 
from him after the battle of Pampnt, levied 
contributiona very extensively, enfinoed trffiwie 
from the dueft of Rajpootana and othan in 
the vicinity of his dominions, and maintsinsd 
a huge and effective ffiioe in the Dmmu, to 
control the Peishwa and other parties npp^d 
to the growth of his power. He seams tohavo 
first come into serions collision with tho Britidb 
forces in 1779, when, in oonoeti with the Imai 
of the Peishwa and of Holkar, ho beiffsd tw 
Bombay army in an attempt to maioh to Poene, 
and suDsequently, in a oonventioii with the 
managers eff the expedition, exacted a sseti en 
ofapmtionofBroadi. The growth of Soindia'e 
power np to this period is thns dessrihed by 
Nhdoolm ; — ** Madniqi Scindia took toll ad- 
vantage of the dameamam that oes nr ied at 
Poona,'after the death of B (1761), to 
usurp, as &r as he oonld, the rights and lands 
I of the heed of the empire to &m north of the 
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The detail of the promss of ihia 
*i|fetMii of qioHettoii of both friend and foe, is 
IMNI oeoeaMiy; miffioe it to aay, this able chief | 
iNM llie prindiMl (^poaer of the Engliah in the 
mrllMy caitied on hi iKfour of Ra^bah. He 
Una the oomiiial dave, but the rigid master, of 
vnlbrtaiuite Shah AUtim, emperor of Delhi ; 
tha pratended friend, but the designing rival, 
of the hoaae of Holhar ; the prohni^ inferior 
in all malten of fimn, but the real superior 
and opprenaor, of the B^poot princes of 
Oentral India ; and the proclaimed soldier, but 
the aotnal ^^nderer, of the funily of the 
Peishwa.* His extensile poaaearions in Malwa, 
however, fomoled the nuw haos of his power. 
Mohamatied, the weak emperor of Delhi, 
havings in 1741, graated the province of 
Kalwm in jaghire to the Peishwa, who in- 
traated its management to Ranojee Scindia, 
that chief, and subsequently, still more effec- 
tnatty, Hadhaji, soooeeded, constantly- 
fop e aie d encroachments, in acquiring complete 
dondnion over the greater part of the province. I 
Jfadhm Scindia having succeeded in making 
hhiHBlf master of the strong hill-fort of Gwalior, 
1779, lost it in 1780, when it was sur- 
m a n^t attack by a British force 
Mi^r Pophani, assisted by Captain 
In the following year. Colonel Camac, 
■ad of a British lorce, having invaded 
Mslwa, and penetrated as far as Seronje, was 
ao beset fay Madbaji Scindia, as to be compelled 
to make a preripitaie retreat, in the course of 
wfakdi, however, he succeeded in surprising 
and defeating fais pursuer. Consequent on 
thb defeat, a treaty was concluded, by which 
the British uithorities agreed to evacuate all 
the territory claimed by Madhaji Scindia to 
the ri|^t of the Jumna, he also engaging to 
leave the rana of Gohud in unmolest^ pos- 
■sssioa of Gwalior and of the adjoining country. 
By the trea^ of Salbye, concluded between 
the Ssst-lndia Company and the Peishwa, in 
1782; Madhaji Scindia was recognised as a 
eow se w gp prince, and declared the guarantee 
of its conditions. The fort of Gwalior was, in 
1784, invested by him, at the head of 70,000 
■an, and ultimately fell into his hands by 
•niieuder. In the succeeding year hs entered 
Delhi, and wast, by Shah Allnm, made minister, 
but soon after expelled l^ a hostile confederacy. 
In 1788t, however,^ he vigorously poshed his 
ferttme^ and, among 'other successes, acquired 
Agra. His most fonnidable force at this rime 
was that commanded hy De Boigne, a Sav<^ard 
by Irirtfa, but trained in the Irish brig^e in 
mm service of the king of France. This able 
iolfier, by means of funds supplied Scindia, 

hmafk rni mot an army of 18,000 regular, and 
8^080 irimlar hifen^, 2,000 irregmar horse, 
ssM 600 Peraiaa cavalry, with 200 cannon. 
By thaae nieaaa, in 1700, were gained, within 
nlm wnsdui if each otb^, the battle of Patun, 
' Of Mairta, in ' Joudporey by which its 
I aAmtually humbleSl Delhi, and ito 
ka depao^nries^ bad, in 1788, been 
by 8abdi% wboexpelled and punished 


with tortures, ending in death, Ghulam Kadir, 
the brutal oppressor and mutilator of Shah 
Ailum. Madhaji Scindia at the same rime 
maintained a preponderance at the court of the 
Peishwa at Poona, and at the time of his 
death, in 1794, his dominions extended from 
the river Taptee south, to the northern limit of 
the district of Delhi, and from the Gulf of 
Cambay on the west, to the Ganges in the 
east; including Candeisfa, a portion of the 
Deccan, the greatest part of Malwa, the dis- 
tricts of Agra and Delhi, and the oentral and 
finest part of the Doab. He was succeeded in 
fais possessions by his grand-nephew Dowlut 
Kao Scindia, then in the fifteenth year of his 
age. The early years and efforts of Dowlut 
Kao were expended principally in contests at 
Poona and its vicinity, for obtaining influence 
over the Peishwa, or the means for overawing 
him, with the view of wielding the power 
derived from his ostensible protection and 
countenance ; thus playing a chief part in ** a 
scene of intrigue, art, and treachery, which is 
perhaps unparalleled." Dowlut Km, joining 
his forces with those of Kagoji Bhonria, rajah 
of Berar, the allied chiefs, in 1803, invaded (be 
territory of the Nizam, protected by the ICast- 
India Company, and on the 23rd of September 
in that year, the Mahratta army, unskilfully 
encamped was surprised at Assye by a British 
force of alMut an eighth of its number, com- 
manded by General Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
subsequently the illustrious duke of Wellington, 
and, after a prolonged and fiercely-contested 
battle, was totally defeated. The overthrow 
of Scindia’s military resources in the Deccan 
was completed by the defeat which the con- 
federated Mah.attas received from Sir Arthur 
Wellesley at Arganm, in Berar, on the 28th of 
November following. 

The destruction of the Mahratta power in 
Hindoostan north of the Nerbudda had, in the 
mean rime, been not less sigpially effected l>y 
General, afterwards Lord Lake, the British 
commander-in-chief, who having, in the begin- 
ning of September, 1803, stormed Allygurh, a 
few days afterwards, at Patperganj, on the left 
bank of the Jumna, nearly opposite Delhi, 
totally defeated Sciudia’s disciplined army, 
commanded by the Frenchman Bourquien, and 
effectually cleared the Doab of the Mahrattas. 
Delhi was immediately occupied by the victo- 
rious army, to which, before the close of the 
same year, Agra yielded, after a brief attempt 
at defence. General Lake, iudefeti^bly fol- 
lowing up his advantages, destroyed at Las- 
waree, a few weeks afterwards, the remnant of 
ScindiM*B disciplined force. To avert impending 
min, Doulut Kao, at the close of the year 
1803, acceded to the treaty of Seiji Anjengaum, 
dictated by the British government, ceding on 
the left bMk of the Jnmna ** all his forts, ter- 
ritories, and rights in the Doab and on the 
right bMk of me river, ^*all his forts, territo- 
ries, rights, and interests in the countries 
which are to the northward of those of the 
r^ahs of Jeypore and Jodepore;** or, sub- 
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stantially, all tracts which, eastward of long. 76^, 
are situate north ot the ChumbuL Ambajee, 
a feudatory of Doolut Rao, had at his osten- 
sible instance enga^eii to yield to the British 
the fort of Gwalior ; but it was found neces- 
sary to commence military operations against 
the place, and the Mahratta garrison, rendered 
tractable by this measure, consented to receive 
a bribe, and depart. ITie fort was by the 
British government transferred to the rana of 
Gohud ; but some difficulties arising, the grant 
was revoked, and the place, “ from oonsiderar 
tions of friendship" — such was the phrase — 
was in 1805 ceded to Doulut Rao 8cindia by 
the second article of the treaty of Mustafapore. 
The Mahratta prince so highly appreciated the 
advantages resulting from the strength of the 
place, that he regarded it as his capital, and 
fixed his residence in a permanent camp at the 
base of the rock. In 1^7, when the Peishwa 
confederated with Appa Sahib Bhonsla^ of 
Nagpore, and Holkar, for the overthrow of 
the British power, the marquis of Hastings, 
governor-general, took the command of a for- 
midable army, and advancing vv the river 
Chumbul, so far overawed Scindia that on No- 
vember 5th, 1817, a treaty was executed, bind- 
ing this chief, among other conditions, to concur 
with the British in effectually quelling the 
Pindarries and other freebooters, and for this 
pur[)ose to furnish a body of 5,000 horse, to 
act under the control of British officers. Dou- 
lut Rao Scindia died in 1827, and as he had 
no male issue, Mugut Rao, a boy eleven years 
old, and nearest relation of the late maharajah 
who could from his age be adopted, was de- 
clared sovereign by the name of Ali dah Jun- 
kojee Scindia. This youth displayed a trait of 
character of no common atrocity on occasion 
of his marriage, wlien he discbaiged arrows 
among the assembled people, one of whom was 
killed. He dirrd childlops in 1843, when Bha- 
gerut Rao, his nearest male relative, eight 
years of age, was declared successor, and pro- 
claimed under the title of Ali Jah Jyajee 
Scindia. The maternal uncle of the deceased 
maharajah became regent, under the title of 
the Mama Sahib, but was quickly displaced by 
court intrigue and military violence, and the 
reins of government were thrown ostensibly 
into the hands of the mabaranee, widow of 
the late maharajah, '*a passionaje girl of 
twelve years of age," Her ignorance, caprice, 
and froward petulance accelerated the progress 
of anarchy inevitable in such a juncture, and 
the more alarming, as the most active pro- 
moters of the turmoil were numerous and de- 
termined, weU trained to arms, amply equipped 
with them, and actuated by a Mahratta love 
of violence and spoil This state of' things { 
naturally and justly excited the apprehension i 
of the government of British India, Scindia's 
dominions being extensively conterminous wiUi 
those of the E^t-lndia Company, and likely, 
in case of outbreak, to share in the calamities 
and suffer from the deeds of rapine and blood 
sure to be perpetrated by a lawless sokUeiy, 


associated with freebooters more lawless than 
themselves. The actual minister was the 
Dada Khasji Wala, who was seized by the 
soldiery, probably less from any hostile feeling 
than a desire to employ him as the tool of 
their rapacity. Hence ensued a military 
conflict between those who seizetl the minister 
and those supporting the maharanee and 
her party ; but after a brief and feeble en- 
gagement, the soldiers agreed to make common 
cause, intelligence having arrived that a 
large British force had been concentrated at 
Agra. Reinforcements were thereupon called 
in from every side, ammunition in large quan- 
tity was served to the troops ot all arms, and 
extensive preparations of every kind made lor 
war. The Dada Khasji Wala was given up to 
the British authorities ; but all order had now 
ceased in Scindia’s territories ; the zemindars 
refused to pay in the rents, and any semblance 
of rule that remained, depended altogether 
upon the will of the soldiery. The British 
government then resolved upon advancing, for 
the purpose of obtaining full security for the 
future tranquillity of the common frontier, for 
the maintenance of order within the territories 
of Scindia, and for the conducting of the go- 
vernment of those territories in accordance 
with the established relations of amity towards 
the British government. It was required that 
the army of Gwalior should be reduced within 
reasonable limits. These objects were avowed 
in the proclamations issued by the Governor- 
General on the entrance of tiie British forces 
into the Gwalior territory, towards the close of 
the month of December, 1843. On the 2l8t 
December, the British army, led by Sir Hugh 
Gough, commander-in-chi accompanied by 
Lord Ellenborough, governor-geaeral, com- 
menced crossing the Chumbul near the town 
of Dholpore, and by the 26th oi the same month 
I the whole had passed to the right side, and 
encampea at Hingona, iv^enty-three miles 
north-west of the fort of Gwalior. This force 
advancing on the 29th, came in front of the 
Mahratta array about fifteen miles north-east 
of Gwalior, and in a position supported by the 
neighbouring villages of Maharajpore and 
Chonda. After an obstinate engagement, in 
which the British suffered very severe loss from 
the well-seiwed artillery directed against them, 
the Mabrattas were dislodged from all points 
of their position, and the survivors oi the car- 
nage retreated to Gx^-alior, having lost fifty-six 
pieces of artillery and all their ammunition- 
waggons. The total loss on the side of the 
British was 106 killed, 684 wounded, and seven 
missing. The numbers engaged were probably 
nearly equal, — about 14,000 on each side. 
Simultaneous with the march of the cora- 
mander-in-chief from Dholpore was that o' 
Major-General Grey, with an army probably of 
about 8,000 or 9,000 men, from Bundelcund. 
Crossing the river Sinde at Chandpore, this 
force marched to Puniaur, twelve miles south- 
west of Gwalior, and there, on the 29th Decem- 
ber, encountered a Mahratta army, despatched 
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from the capital^ and estimated at 12,000 6WALIOB. — A celebrated the 

strong, with twenty-four guns. The Mahrat- capital of the possessions of Seine’s family, 
tas, after a severe struggle, were defeated, with The rock on which it is situate, is ^mpletmy 
the loss of all their artillery and a great nnm- isolated, though 700 yards to the north is a 
ber of men. The loss on the part of the Bri- conical hill, snrmountra by a remarkable build- 
tish was twenty-five killed, ana 189 wounded, ing of stone ; and on the south-east, the south, 
On the 4th of January, 1844, the fort of Gwa- and the south-west, are similar hills, which 
lior was occupied by the contingent force, com- form a sort of amphithoatre, at the distance of 
manded by British officers ; and thus passed from one to four miles. Near the place, and 
into the power of the East-India Company this on the east of it, runs the small river Soowun- 
celebrat^ stronghold, which efiectually com- reeka, nearly diy, except during the rains, 
manded the La^kar, or stationary camp, at The rock of Gwiwor, a!^ the ranges in its 
its base, where 5,000 refractoxy troops, amply vicinity, are of oohreous sandstone, capped in 
supplied with artillery, still held out; but all some places with basslt, which appears to have 
hope of successful resistance having ceased, formerly nniversally overspread them, and the 
they accepted the offer made to them of full fragments of which lying at their base^ form 
liquidation of all arrears, with the addition of slopes fora oonaideiume distance up their sides, 
a gratuity of three months* pay, and, sur- The sandstone of the hill-fort is arranged in 
rendering their artillery and small arms, they horisontal strata, and its face presents ao steep 
quietly dispersed. It has been recently deter- a fracture, as to form a perpendicular predpioe, 
mined that no further repairs shall be made to rising above the upper limit of the slope, 
the fort. On the 18th January, 1844, was Where the rock was naturally less preedpitous, 
concluded a treaty, by which various previously it has been so scarped as to be rendered per- 
existing treaties were confirmed, except so far pendicular ; and in some places the upper part 
as they might be affected by the stipulations of considerably overhangs the lower. The great- 
the new one. The contingent force for the est length of the rock, which is from north-east 
protection of Scindia's territory, originally pro- to south-west, is a mile and a half, the greatest 
vided for in the treaty of Sexjee .^jengaum breadth 800 yards. The height at the north 
(1808), by the assignment of certain districts end, where it is greatest, is 342 feet On the 
for its maintenance, was to be increased, and eastern face of the rook, several colossal figures 
the revenues of other districts, in addition to are sculptured in bold relief A rampart runs 
the former, were, by a schedule to the new round uie edge of the rock, conforming to the 
treaty, appropriated to that purpose, as well outline of its summit ; and as its height is 
as, it would appear, to defiay the (marges oi the uniform above the vexge, its top has an 
civil administration of such districts, which was irregular appearance, entrance within 

to be conducted by the British government for the indosure of the rampart is towards the 
Scindia. To meet sundry debts due to the north end of the east side ; first, by means of a 
British government, and to oover various steep road, and higher up by steps cut in the 
charges incurred by the misconduct of that of fiice of the rook, of such a size and of so 
Scindia, a sum of twenty-six laos was to be xnodeimte a degree of acclivity, that elephants 
paid within fourteen days from the date of the easily make their way up. This huge staircase 
treaty ; in default of which, territory described is protected on the outer side by a high and 
in another schedule was to be assigned as pro- massive stone wall, and is swept by several 
vision for the payment of the principal debt, traversing-guns pointing down it ; the passage 
and the interest accruing thereon, together up to the interior being through a succession 
with the charges of the civil administration, of seven gates. The prinotpal gate is called 
The military force maintained by Scindia be- Hatipul, or the elephant's gate, frmn the figure 
yond the contingent was not to exceed 9,000 of that animal sculptured over it. The ci^el 
men, of whom not more than one-third were to is at the north-ei|stem extremity of the in- 
be infantry. During the minority of the maha- closure, and has a very striking appearance, 
rajah, all acta of government were to be under The outline of the great masses of me antique 
the control of the British resident, the admi- palace surmounted bv kiosks, is strongly 
nistration being vested in a council of regency, marked against the sky, and adjoining is a 
Three lacs of rupees were set apart as a pro- series of six lofty round towers or bastion^ 
vision for the m^aianee. Such was the posi- connected by curtains of great height and 
tion of the relations under the treaty between thickness. Along the eastern side of those 
Gwalior and the British government. The buildings extends horizontally, in the upper 
exemplarv character, however, of the young part, a course of luioks or tiles of brilliant blue 
maharajah, and his high promise of qualifica- <x>loor, like coarse porcelain ; and the effect 
tions for government, led to his bein^ intrusted produced by this gre^ vivid streak is singolv, 
with the administration of his dominions before !mt not unpleaaing. There are within the in- 
the expiration of his minority. The formal act closure of ^e rampart several spacious tanks, 
of coronation was p<>8tponed until the attain- capable of supplying an adequate garrison, 
ment of his majority in 1853, when, by its per- though, according to a militaiy author, 15,000 
formance, the young rajah was solemnly con- men would be required fully to man the de- 
firmed in the authority which he had previously fences. The old town of Gwalior is situate 
exercised. along the eastern base of the rock. It is of 
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considerable size, having a street a mile long, 
and has many good houses of stone ; but is 
very irregularly built, and extremely filthy. 
It contains a very beautiful building of white 
sandstone, with a cupola covered with blue 
porcelain tiles, beneath which lie the remains 
of Muhammad Ghous, a famous sage, celebrated 
for his sanctity in the time of Akbar. The 
Lashkar, or stationary camp of the maharajah, 
is represented as extending several miles trom 
the south-west end of the rock, and as being a 
place of considerable traffic and wealth ; but 
the great reduction of the military force of the 
state must cause a diminution of the prosperity 
of this establishment. It has been described 
as a very filthy collection of rude buildings, 
even the residence of the maharajah being of 
mean exterior, and those of the rest, in appear- 
ance little better than hovels, though much 
wealth, the proceeds of a long coiu:se of rapine, 
was stored within them. There are scarcely 
any manu&ctures in Gwalior, except artilleiy- 
founding, and the making of gunpowder and 
fireworks for the prince and court. 

According to the researches of Wilford, the 
fort of Gwalior was built in 773, by Surya- 
Sena, rajah of a small territory lying about 
the rock. Ferishta, however, assigns it a date 
antecedent to the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. In 1028, it was besieged by the cele- 
brated Mahmood of Ghuznee, who found the at- 
tempt to capture it hopeless, and marched away, 
taking a present. After a long siem in 1196, 
it was taken by Bahauddin, or Kutbuddin 
Eibak, lieutenants of Shahabuddin, or Mu- 
hammad, of Ghor. In 1211, it was lost by 
the Mussulmans, but recovered in 1231, after 
a blockade for a year, by Shamsuddin Altamsh, 
the slave king of Delhi. Narsingh Rae, a 
Hindoo chief, taking advantage of the troubles | 
produced by the invasion of Tamerlane in 1398, 
took Gwalior, which was not recovered by the 
Mussulmans until 1519, when it was retaken 
by Ibrahim Lodi, the Patan sovereign of 
Delhi ; after whose defeat and death in battle 
against Baber, it was seized by a Patan adven- 
turer. In 1526, Baber gained it by stratagem, | 
and in 1543, after the expulsion of his son| 
Humayou, it fell into the hands of his success- 
ful rival Sher Shah ; but, after the return and 
re-establishment of Humayon, it was, in 1556, 
recovered by his successor Akbar, who made 
it the state prison for captives of importance. 
Here he confined, and subsequently put to 
death, his first cousin, Abulkasim, son of the 
ill-fated Kamran. Here also Aurungzebe 
confined his brother Morad, and shortly after 
put him to death. The same suspicious and 
cruel sovereign consigned to this prison the 
son of Morad, and his nephews Soliman and 
Sepehr Sheko, the sons of Dara, who here 
quickly found a grave. In the dismember- 
ment of the empire of Delhi, Gwalior was 
seized by the Jat rana of Gohud. It subse- 
quently changed hands, and in 1779 was gar - 1 
risoned by Scindia, from whom it was taken 
by the forces of the East-lndia Company, on 


the Srd August, with little trouble and small 
loss. At midnight, ladders and all other 
auxiliaries for scaling having been prepared, 
the party for the attack was formed. Two 
companies of grenadiers and light infantry led 
the van, under Captain Bruce ; Major Popham 
followed with twenty Europeans and two bat- 
talions of sepoys. A battalion, two guns, and 
a small body of cavalry, were ordered to march 
at two o’clock, to cover the retreat of the Eng- 
lish party, in case of premature discoveiy, or, 
in the event of success, to prevent the garrison 
from escaping. At break of day, the van 
arrived at the foot of the scarped rock, the 
spies ascended by wooden ladders, and having 
made fast ladders of ropes, the troops followed. 
Some resistance was offered, but the garrison 
was intimidated by the unexpected attack, and 
the assailants were soon roasters of the place. 
Transferred by the British government to the 
rana of Gohud, it was in 1784 recovered by 
Madhajee Scindia, from whom it was again 
taken in 1803, but restored in 1805, **from 
considerations [it was said] of friendship.” 
Finally, in January, 1844, subsequently to the 
battle of Maharajpoor, it was occupied by the 
Gwalior contingent, commanded by British 
officers ; and thus has virtually been placed 
within the power of the British government. 
It has been determined that no further repairs 
shall be made to the fort. Distant 8. from 
Agra 65 miles, S, from Delhi 175, W. of 
CJalpee 100, N.W. of Allahabad 277, N.W. of 
Calcutta, by Allahabad, 772. Lat. 26^ 18^ 
long. 78® 15\ 

GYA. — A town in the native state of Cash- 
mere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 128 miles 
N.E. from Cbamba, and 144 miles N.E. from 
Kangra. Lat. 83® 89', long. 77“ 50'. 

GYCHAN, in native Gurhwal, a hamlet at 
the confluence of the two great torrents Roo- 
pin and Soopin, the united stream of which 
from this point bears the name of Tons. It is 
elevated 456 feet above the bed of the Tons, 
and 5,756 above the level of the sea. Lat. 
31® 4', long. 78® 10'. 

GYDER KHAIL, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 32 miles from 
the right bank of the Indus, 24 miles S.S.W. 
of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 33® 40', long 
71“ 32'. 

GYNDAJOOR, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 25 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
29® 10', long. 78® 40'. 

H. 

HACKNITWARRA. — ^A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 47 miles S. from Ellioh- 
poor, and 111 miles W.S.W. from Nagpoor. 
Lat. 20® 80', long. 77® 88'. 

HADJEE. — See Aji. 
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HAFIZGANJ, in tbe British district of 
Bareilly, lieut,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from tbe town of 
Bareilly to Pillebheet, 16 miles N.E. of tbe 
former. There is a bazar, and also a weekly 
market. Lat. 30', long. 79® 87'. 

HAGLEWADDY. — A town in the Mysore, 
75 miles N. from Seringapatam, and 137 miles 
E.N.E. from Mangalore. Liat. 13® 30', long. 
76® 49'. 

HAJEEGXJNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Tipperah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 24 
miles S.W. of Tipperah. Lat. 23® 16', long. 
90® 52'. 

HAJEEPOOR, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 27 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 98 miles S.W. by W. 
of the town of Mooltan, Lat. 29® 20', long. 
70® 18'. 

HA JEEPOOR. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Mymunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 36 
miles W. by N. of Nusaeerabad. Lat. 24® 60', 
long. 89® 61'. 

HAJEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Etawa, and 22 miles S.E. 
of the former. Lat. 27® 37', long. 78® 14'. 

HAJEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town at the 
conduence of tbe Gunduck with tbe Ganges, 
and on the left bank of both rivers. It is on 
the route from Dinapore to Khatmandoo, 16 
miles N.E. of former, 182 S, of latter. The 
Ganges is here crossed by ferry from Patna, 
which is immediately opposite. The place is 
much frequented by pilgrims, and from that 
circumstance has doubtless received tbe name, 
signifying pilgrim's town. Lat. 25® 40', long. 
85® 17'. 

HAJIGUNJE, in the British district of 
Fureedpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right or south-west bank of tbe Ganges, 
described by Heber as here six miles wide 
during the rainy season. Distance from the 
town of Fureedpore E. five miles. Lat. 23° 36', 
long. 89® 66'. 

HALABAK. — A town in the principality 
of Cashmere, or dominions of Gbolab Singh, 
163 miles E. from Si.Inagur, and 168 miles 
N.E. by N. from Kangra. Lat. 33® 66', long. 
77 " 46 '. 

HALAN SYUDS, in >Sin<le, a village on 
the route from Hyderabad to fcjehwan, by way 
of Kotree, and 82 miles N. of the last-men- 
tioned place. It is situate about a mile and a 
half from the right bank of the Indus. Lat. 
26® 64', long. 68^ 18'. 

HALEESHTJR, in tbe British district of 
Baraset, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a populous town 
situate on the left bank of tbe Hooghly river, 
and celebrated for the number of Sanscrit col- 
leges, founded by a former rajah of Nuddea. 
Lat. 22® 66', long. 88® 23'. 


HALIPOOTRA, in Siode, a village on the 
route from Sehwan to Larkhana, and four miles 
N. of the former place. It is embosomed in 
high trees, and is situate two miles from the 
right bank of the Indus. Lat. 26® 27', long. 
67® 54'. 

HALL A, iu Sinde, near the left or eastern 
bank of the Indus, is situate in a tract of no 
great fertility, the soil being impregnated with 
salt. The new town is larger and more wealthy 
than the old one, which is contiguous to it. 
There is here a much-frequented shripe of a 
reputed Mahometan saint. The bazar, which 
is partially roofed over, is well supplied, and 
considerable business i.s transacted there. Sin- 
dian caps, the general head-dress of all in the 
country except tbe Hindoos, are made here in 
great numbers, and of excellent quality. Halla 
new town is celebrated for its earthenware, the 
coarser kinds of which are manufactured from 
clay taken from the bed of the Indus. In the 
finer kinds, this material is mixed in a large 
proportion with ground flints : the decorations 
are very showy, and sometimes tasteful ; the 
colours, which are obtained from the oxydes of 
copper, lead, or iron, being remarkable for 
brilliancy and richness. A sort of unctuous 
earth, called " chunniah," is obtained from 
lakes near the town, and is eaten in consider- 
able quantities, especially by the women. Esti- 
mates of the population differ widely, and 
IBumes upon this point is not consistent with 
himself. In one place (vol. iii. 264), he states 
it at 2,000, and in the same volume (p. 227) at 
10,000. 'The latter seems the more probable 
amount. Lat. 25® 89', long. 68® 24'. 

HALLAR, or HALLAWAR, in the penin- 
sula of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, a dis- 
trict named from the Halla tribe of Rajpoots. 
It is bounded on the north by the Gulf of 
Cutch ; on the north-east by the districts of 
Machoo-Kanta and Jhallawar ; on the east by 
the district ot Kattywar ; on the south by the 
districts of Kattywar and Soruth ; on the 
south-west by the district of Burda and the 
Arabian Sea ; and on the west by tbe district 
of Okiimundal, from which it is divided by a 
small runn or salt-marsh. It lies between lat. 
21® 39'— 22® 60', long. 69® 9'— 71® 3' ; is about 
130 miles in length from east to west, and 76 
in extreme breadth. Its area may be stated 
at about 4,960 square miles. The greater part 
of this district belongs to the thakoors or chiefs 
of Naunagar, Gondul, Rajkot, Dhurol, and 
Kotra Siingani, The total population is esti- 
mated at 358,560 ; an amount which, compared 
with the area, indicates a relative density of 
seventy-two to the square mile. The annual 
tribute by the various chiefs and landholders 
is stated to be 346,778 rupees; of which the 
sum of 161,598 rupees is paid to the British 
government, 167,495 to the Guicowar, and 
16,685 to the nawaub of Joonaghur. 

HALLOWAL, in the Reechna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated nine 
miles from the right bank of the Ravee, 53 
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miles N.E. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 
82® 10', long. 74® 45'. 

HALLWY. — A town in the British district 
of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 53 miles 
N. by E. of Bellary. Lat. 15® 52', long. 77" 10'. 

HAMEEDNUGGUR. — A town in the 
British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
84 miles N. by W. of Sherghotty Lat. 25® 2', 
long. 84® 43'. 

HAMEERGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, 91 miles S. from Ajmeer, 
and 73 miles W. from Kotah. Lat. 25® 10', 
long. 74® 43'. 

HANAGHAT. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 44 miles 
N. by E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23® 11', long. 
88° 33'. 

HANGO, or HUNG, in Bussahir, a village 
of Koonawur, in the Tartar division called 
Hungrung, is situate near the north-eastern 
base of the Hungrung Mountains. It consists 
of three or four hamlets or small subdivisions, 
and is situate at the head of a iertile and culti- 
vated dell, a mile long, and about half that 
breadth, bearing luxuriant crops of corn and 
pulse, and watered by three never-failing 
streams, which flow down it to the river Li. 
Hango is noted for a temple, of high repute 
among the natives, ahd apparently devoted to 
a mongrel superstition, half Brahminical and 
half Lamaic. It is a large building, crowded 
inside with grotesque idols, the principal of 
which is a large earthenware figure of a hideous 
man, wearing a diadem of human skulls, and 
an enormous necklace of the same, reaching 
down to the ground, and in bis right hand the 
hilt of a sword, in his left a human skull, cut 
down to the form of a drinking-cup. An 
enormous serpent, with protruded tongue, is 
twined round his neck, and is of such a length 
as to reach the ground with its head. The 
idol holds in its arms a woman, whose head is 
also crowned with a chaplet of skulls, and who 
bears in her hand a skull, formed into a drink- 
ing-cup, the group being apparently intended 
to represent incarnations of the deities in a 
state of wrath. The village contains thirty 
families of Tartars and a few nuns, and, ac- 
cording to Herbert, gives name to the sur- 
rounding district of Hungrung. Elevation 
above the sea 11,400 feet. Lat. 81® 49', long. 
78" 84'. 

HANLE. — ^A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 154 
miles N.E. from Simla, and 166 miles E. by 
N. from Chamba. Lat. 82® 43', long. 78® 56 . | 

HANSIJR. — A town in tbe British district 
of Hurree^nah, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. It is situate on the watercourse made, 
in 1856, by Ferox Toghluk, king of Delhi, who, 
in some plkoes olenring and deepening the bed 
of tbe Chitang torrent, and in others exoavatioff 
a chjannel, oondnoUd a branch from the Delm 
Canal westward beroiid Hissar, until it either 
disemlx^ed into toe Gagur, or was lost by 


evaporation or absorption in the arid waste. 
Hansee appears to have been an important 
place as early as 1036, when Massaoud, the 
son of the renowned Mahmud of Ghuznee, 
invaded India ; as, according to Ferishta, ** the 
I Hindoos reckoned it impregnable, and were 
I taught to believe that it could never fall into 
the hands of the Mahomedans. On this occa- 
sion, the India soothsayers, like those of other 
nations, deceived their followers, for, in the 
space of six days, the king escaladed the place, 
and took it by storm. Herein he found im- 
mense treasure.” Tieffenthaler, writing about 
the middle of the last century, describes it as 
having a ruinous brick-built fort, situate on a 
hill. The canal must also, at that time, have 
been in a ininous state, as the place suffered 
from want of vmter insomuch that there was 
only one crop in the year, and that dependent 
on the periodical rains. In 1798, when for a 
short period it was the capital of the adven- 
turer George Thomas, it was supplied with 
water from wells, none other being procurable 
for above a dozen miles. Here, ” says Thomas, 

** I established my capital, rebuilt the walls of 
thecity, which had long since fallen to decay, and 
repaired the fortification. As it has been long 
deserted, at first I found difficulty in procuring 
inhabitants, but by degrees, and gentle treat- 
ment, I selected between five and six thousand 
persons, to whom I allowed every lawful in- 
dulgence. I established a mint, and coined 
my own rupees, which I made current in my 
army and country ; cast my own artilhry, 
commenced making muskets, matchlocks, and 
powder.” In 1801, Thomas, being besieged 
here by a vastly superior force of Mahrattas, 
under the French adventurer Perron, evacuated 
the aud took refuge in the territory of 

the East-Tndia Company. The population has 
been recently returned at 9,112. The road to 
the south-east of the town, or in the direction 
of Delhi, is good ; to the west it is also good, 
running the whole way to Hissar along the 
bank of the canal. Hansee is distant N.W. 
from Delhi 89 miles, N.W. from Calcutta 989 
miles. Lat. 29® 6', long. 76® 8'. 

HANSOTE, in the British district of Broach, 
presidency of Bombay, a town near the south- 
eastern bank of the estuary of the river 
Nerbudda. Population 5,000. Distance from 
Surat, N., 28 miles. Lat. 21® 82', long. 
72® 50'. 

HANSOUTEE. — A river rising In lat. 
27® 58', long. 76® 7', in the native state of 
Jhujhur, a few miles south of the town of 
Narnol, and flowing in a north-easterly direc- 
tion for seventy-flve miles, alternately through 
Jhujhur and the British territory of Gooigaou, 
and for twenty-two miles through that of Delhi, 
falls into the.f>elhi Canal a few miles north of 
the town c ilhi, in lat. 28® 40', long. 77" 15'. 

HAPO*^...— See Haupub. 

HARAMUK.— A lofty summit in the range 
bounding Cashmere on the north. In a 4e-- 
presrion on the northern declivity is a small 
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lake, called Gunga Bui, — *‘the place of the 
Ganges,” which, like many other reservoirs of 
water, is held in high veneration by the Hin- 
doos. The elevation of Haramuk above the 
level of the sea is estimated by Yigne at 
18,000 feet. Lat. 84" 26', long. 76". 

HARAPA. — A village of the Punjab, close 
to the left bank of the Bavee, and seated amid 
very extensive ruins, the most striking being 
the relics of a large brick fortress. This is 
considered by Masson to be the site of the San- 
gala of Arrian, where the Indiana made such 
an obstinate defence against Alexander ; but 
this opinion is regarded by eminent authority 
as open to question. Professor Wilson ob- 
serves, ** Whether they [the Macedonians] fol- 
lowed the course of the Iravati [Bavee] to 
Harapa, may be reasonably doubted.” Harapa 
is in lat. 40', long. 72® 63'. 

HARAWUG. — A castle in the north of the 
Punjab, on the route from Lahore to Cashmere 
by the Banihal Pass, and 28 mUes S. of the 
last-mentioned place. It is built of wood, in a 
ravine on the right bank of a stream which, at 
a short distance below, falls into the Chenaub. 
Harawug is in lat. 83® 12', long. 76® 8'. 

HARIHARPOOR, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a petty market-town on the Jamura, a small 
river, a feeder of the Bapti. According to 
Buchanan’s report, thirty years ago, it con- 
tained 160 houses ; and allowing six persons to 
each, consequently a population of 900. Dis- 
tant S.W. from Goruckpore cantonment 22 
miles. Lat. 26® 46', long. 83® 2'. 

HABIKE, in the Puujab, a village situate 
on the right bank of the Ghara river, three 
miles below the confluence of the Sutluj and 
Beas. The name Ghara is in this instance 
given to the river with some latitude, as it is 
not usually so called above a spot twelve miles 
below Harike. The site of the village is on 
the high bank of the river, and, when the 
water is low, distant a mile and a half from 
the ferry. Tliough a small place, the trade is 
important, and twenty years ago, nearly the 
whole traffic with Hindostan, h*om Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, and the Punjab, passed through it. 
There is besides great local traffic between the 
districts in its immediate vicinity on both sides 
of the river, Harike is in lat. 31® 10', long. 
74® 69'. 

HABIPOOB, in the Punjab, a town on the 
great route by the Dub Pass into Cashmere, is 
a populous and thriving place, with a handsome 
and well-supplied bazar. Von Htlgel considers 
it one of the wealthiest places in the Punjab, 
the streets being thronged with a busy and 
cheerful crowd, exhibiting evident indications 
of prosperity, and the shops supplied with all 
that can oontribute to the gntification of Indian 
taste. It is situate on the river Dor, which, 
about ten miles westward, ftili into the Indus 
nearTorbek. Lat. 84® 14', long. 72* 6r. 

HABIPOOB, in the north-eaai of the 


Punjab, among the lower mountains of the 
Himalaya, is a fort, surrounded by a small 
town, which contains a good and well-supplied 
bazar. The name signifies the town of Hari, 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu, and Hindoo 
superstition here flourishes in the highest de- 
gree of vigour. Haripoor is in lat. 81® 66', 
long. 76® 11'. 

HABIPOOB, in the British district of 
Jannsar, at the southern frontier, where it 
joins the Debra Doon, a villi^ in the bifurca- 
tion at the confluence of the Tons and Jumna. 
Though the Tons loses its name, and the united 
stream continues to be called the Jumna, the 
former is the laarger, its discharge per second, 
when surveyed by Hodgson, being 2,827 cubic 
feet, and that of the latter 1,045. Elevation 
above the sea 1,686 feet. Lat. 30® 80', long. 
77® 64', 

HARIPOOR, in Cashmere, a small town 
situate in the Punch Pass from the Punjab 
into that valley, and near the spot where the 
ass opens into the low ground of Cashmere, 
t is close to the right bank of the Bembeara, 
a considerable feeder of the Veyut or Jhelum. 
Hence the Bembeara is sometimes called the 
River of Haripoor. The town is small and 
mean, remarkaDle only for its picturesque site 
beneath the Pir Panjal mountain, which on the 
south rears its towering summit, covered with 
snow during the greater part of the year. Lat. 
88® 40', long. 74® 61'. 

HARNHULLY.— A town in the Mysore, 
64 miles N.W. by N. from Seringapatam, and 
96 miles E.N.E. from Mangalore, l^t. 13® 14', 
long. 76® 16'. 

HAROWTEE.— See Kotah. 

HABBEEPOOR.— See Areepooe. 

HARRIORPOOR. — A town in the Cuttack 
mebal of Mohurbunge, SO miles N.W. from 
Balasore, and 66 miles S.W. from Midnapoor. 
Lat. 21® 61', long. 86® 46'. 

HARRISON'S ISLAND.— A small island 
lying off the coast of Arracan, situate about 
ten miles from the shore, and among the duster 
of islands to the south of Ramree. Lat. 
18® 40', long. 94® 2'. 

HARU, a small river of the Punjab, rises 
at the base of the Himalaya, and receiving the 
Nilab from the north-east, and several smaller 
streams, flows into the Indus on the eastern side, 
a few miles below Attock, after a course of 
about sixty miles. This confluence is in lat. 
33® 49', long. 72® 16'. 

HASHTNXJGGUR, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the Lundye, 20 miles N. of the town 
of Pesbawur. Lat. 84® 16', long. 71® 46'. 

HASSAN, in the territory of Mysore, a 
town on the route from Bandore to Manm- 
lore. In 1690 it was conquered by Cbilua 
Deo, njah cl Mysore, and incorporated with 
hit dominions. Distant from Bangelofe^ W., 
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102 miles; from Mangalore, E., 88. Iiai. 
13% long. 76^ y. 

H ASSAN ABDAL, in tbe Pnnjab, so called 
from oontaining the tomb of a reputed Maho- 
metan saint of that name. It is situate in a 
delightful valley, watered hj numerous springs, 
which gush from among the rocks. Here are 
the ruins of a pleasure-g^und and small palace, 
tastefully formed by the Mogul emperor Akbar, 
and though much decayed, displaying yet an 
exquisite combination of elegance and refined 
luxuiy. Lat. 33*" 48', long. 72° 45'. 

HASSAN K.E GHUBREE. — A town in 
the British district of Shikarpoor, province of 
Sinde, presidency of Bombay, 47 miles N. of 
Sukkur. Lat. 28° 2(y, long. 68° 44'. 

HASTINGS (FORT), in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieul-gov. of the N. W. Provisoes. 
It is a small well-built fort, on the summit of 
a conical hill, three miles and a half W. of 
Lohugbat or Rikhesur. Water can be obtained 
only from the bottom of the hill, at a distance 
of half a mile of steep descent, so that the 
poet, if regularly invested, must speedily fall. 
The artillery attached to Fort Hastings consists 
of two field howitzers, two brass six-ponnders^ 
four iron twelve-pounders, with an ample sup- 
ply of ammunition. Elevation above the sea 
6,240 feet. Lat. 29° 25', long. 80° 5'. 

HATEB, in Baghelcund, a town in the 
native state of Rev^, on the route from Mir- 
ssapoor to Lohogaon, 110 miles direct S.W. of 
Mirzapoor, 58 S.E. of Banda. Elevation above 
the sea 1,070 feet. Lat. 24° 42', long. 80° 53'. 

HATEE OOSTEE. — A town in the British 
district of Bbagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
63 miles N.N. W. of Bhagulpoor. Lat. 26°, 
long. 86° 31'. 

HATH EA PEEPLEA.— Atown of Malwl^ 
in the native state of Dewas, 28 miles £. from 
Indoor, and 95 miles W. from Hoosungabad. 
Lat. 22° 45', long. 76° IT, 

HATIMABAD, in the British district of 
Bolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Muttra to 
Meerut, and 48 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 
28° 21', long. 77° 56*. 

HATIYA. — ^A town in the native state of 
Nepal, on the right bank of the river Arun, 
and 97 miles K by N. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 27° 58', long. 86° 50'. 

HA jlRAS, in the district of AUygurh, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, lies on the route 
from the cantonment of Agra to that of AUy- 
gurh, 33 miles N. of the former. It is built in 
the form of a square of about 500 yards, and 
is surrounded by a mud wall and a very deep 
dry ditch. The old fort is sitaate half a mile 
due east of the town, and thou^ now a h^p of 
ruins, was once regarded as formidable. When 
approached by the British troops in 1804, 
while in pursuit of Holkaris aimy in the Doab, 
Thcmi da^bea it as built on a small hill, with 
a gradual ascent ; and be continues : ** la the 


centre of it stands a veiy high brick building, 
considerably overtopping the surrounding bas- 
tions. The glacis is about 100 yards wide; 
and a renny-wall (fousse-braie), with a deep, 
dry, and broad ditch behiud it, surrounds the 
fort.” The owner, a talookdar or renter of the 
surrounding district, on the occasion of Hol- 
kar*s invasion, as well as at other times, acted 
with hostility towards the British ; and at 
length ^4x18 assumption of independence was 
found so mischievous and alarming, especiaUy 
in the threatening state of a&irs at the 
commencement of the Mahratta war in 1817, 
that it was found necessary to dislodge him. 
Dya Ram, who held the place at that time, 
was accordingly summoned to surrender the 
fort, and allow measures to be taken for its 
being dismantled. Trusting in the defences, 
whi<m had been strengthened in imitation of 
those of the neighbouring British fort of AUy- 
gurh, by preparing a covered way, raising a 
glacis, and diminishing the height of the ram- 
parts, the occupant remsed compliance ; where- 
upon, on the 23rd February, 1817, the town 
was breached and evacuated ; and on the Ist 
of March fire was opened on the fort from 
forty-five mortars and three breaching-batteries 
of heavy guns. At the close of the sam# day, 
a magazine in the fort exploded, and caus^ 
such destruction of the garrison and buildings, 
that Dya Ram, terror-struck, abandoned the 
place in the course of the night, and it was 
forthwith dismantled, as well as the neighbour- 
ing fortress of Mursan, and some others. The 
population of this town, always considerable, 
has much increased since its direct subieotion 
to British sway, the number of its inhabitants 
in 1853 being returned at 20,504. It is the 
chief mart for the cotton of the neighbouring 
tracts, which is forwarded by easy land-carriage 
to Fumickabad, on the Ganges, and conveyed 
I by that river to the lower provinces. Distance 
|S.E. from Delhi, by Allyghur, 106 miles; 
iN.W. fi^m Calcutta 815. Lat. 27° 86', long. 
78° 9'. 

HATTIA RIVER. — One of the principal 
mouths of the river Megna. — See Ganges 
Rivib. 

HATTIA. — An island lying at the mouth 
of the Megna river, and comprised within the 
jurisdiction of the British district of Bulloah, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal. Its centre is in lat. 
22° 85', long. 91° 8° 

HA'TTOD. — A town in the native state of 
Indore, or territoiy of Holkar, 10 miles N.W. 
from Indore, and 129 miles W. from Hoosung- 
abad. Lat. 22° 47', long. 75° 44'. 

HATTUH. — ^A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, 88 miles N.E. from Nagpoor, and 
49 milet E.S.E. from Seuni. Lat. 21° 46', 
long. 80° 20'. 

BULULKOORKT. — A town in the Mysore^ 
65 miloB N. by W. from Seriugapatam, and 
109 Bides E. N.E. from M^utgalore. Lat 18° 19', 
long. 76° 26'. 
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HAUMP, ia llie Rewa Caunta division of 
Guzerat, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
on the left bank of the Nerbudda river, and 
73 miles £. by K. from Broach. Lat. 22% 
long. 74** 6', 

HAUNSEE, in the Reeohna Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Chenaub, 70 miles W.N.W. of the town 
of Lahore. Lat. 32” 3', long. 73° 6'. 

HAUPXJR, in the British district of Meerut, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
situate on the route from the town of Meerut 
to Muttra, and 20 miles S. of the former. It 
is of considerable size, and has a population of 
13,598. The place has been selected as the 
locality of one of the government studs, which 
has obtained celebrity for the character of the 
horses passed into the different branches of the 
service. Lat. 28” 44', long. 77° 51'. 

HA V ALEE, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 10 miles from 
the right bank of the Sutlej, 90 miles S.W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 30® 26', long. 
73® 34'. 

HAVEYLEE, in the Jetch Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Jhelum, 107 miles W. by N. of the town 
of Lahore. Lat. 31® 48', long. 72® 23'. 

HAWULBAGH, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
It is situate five miles north of Almora, and on 
the left bank of the Kosilla, running at a con- 
siderable depth below, with a deep, black, and 
violent current. The site is picturesque and 
fine, and as the climate is wanner than that of 
Almora, in consequence of an elevation less by 
1,900 feet, it is generally the residence of the 
civil officers in charge of that town and of the 
district of Kumaon. There is also here a can- 
tonment for the provincial battalion. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 3,889 feet. Distance N.W. 
from Calcutta 963 miles. Lat. 29® 38', long. 
79® 40'. 

HAYATNUGAR, in the district of Sultan- 
poor, territory of Oude, 80 miles S.E. of Luck- 
now. Butter estimates the population at 100, 
half of whom are Mussulmans. Lat. 26® 15', 
long. 82° 13'. 

HAYCOCK ROCK, situate off the shore of 
Arracah, in lat. 17® 10', long. 94° 81'. 

HAYES ISLAND, oflf the coast of Tenas- 
serim, 93 miles from Tenasserim ; length four, 
and breadth two miles. Lat, 11® 52', long. 
97® 45'. 

HAZAREEBAGH.— A British district sub- 
ject to the political agent for south-west 
frontier, called also Ramgorh, w<itcb see. 

HAZAREEBAGH, the principal place of 
the district of Hazareebagh or Bani|^h, a 
town on the route from Calcutta to Snares, 
239 miles N.W. of the former, 189 S.E. of the 
latter. Jacquemont, who. visited it in 1829, 
styles it a larm loltagei Its principal bazar is 
regularly binh. and some of the shops and 


bouses, which are all of mud, are two stories 
high. It was formerly a place of more im- 
portance than at present, having been for some 
time the head-quarters for a regiment of the 
Queen's infantry, when a church was built, on 
the supposition of the permanent cantonment 
at that place, of an European regiment. In 
1845, the station ceased to be a cantonment for 
European troops, and now is occupied by a 
detachment of the Ramgurh native battalion. 
It is also the station of a principal assbtant to 
the Governor-General’s agent for the soutli- 
west frontier, and contains a jail for civil and 
criminal prisoners. Hazareebagh is situate in 
an extensive and elevated plateau, overspread 
with forest and jungle, and having in many 
places the remains of mango-groves and other 
I regpilar plantations, indicating the country to 
have been formerly much better peopled and 
I cultivated. Its present desolate state is pro- 
bably attributable to the devastations of the 
Mahrattas in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Hazareebagh was selected as the 
residence of the ex-ameers of Sinde. Subse- 
I quent arrangements were made, under which 
two of the four brothers were permitted to 
remove to Lahore. Elevarion above the sea 
1,750 feet Lat 24% long. 85* 24'. 

HAZOO. — ^A town in the British district of 
Camroop, province of Assam, 16 mfles W.N.W, 
of Guwhaity. Lat. 26° 16', long. 91® 31', 

HAZRTJTGXJNJ, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 3Pro- 
vinces, a town near the northern frontier, 
toward Mynpooree, and 30 miles N.W. of 
the city of Furruckabad. Lat. 27° 89', long. 
79® 16'. 

I HEEAT. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodlipoor, on the left bank of one (£f the 
branches of the Rairee river, and 52 miles 
S-E. from Jodhpoor. Lat. 26* 58', long. 
73® 60'. 

I HEEPURGEH. — A town in the British 
district of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
23 miles £. of Beejapoor. Lat. 16^ 48', long. 
76 ® 8 '. 

HEERAPOOR, in the British territory of 
Saugnr and Nerbudda, lieuL-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Ramgurh 
to Baitool, 47 miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 
22* 30', long. 80* 21'. 

HEERAPOOR, in the Briti^ district of 
Myupooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a Tillage between the cantonment of AUygurh 
and that of Mynpooree, and 32 miles N.W. -of 
the latter. Lat. 27° 83', long. 78® 44'. 

HEERAPORE, in Bandelcund, a small 
town in a district of the native state of Chur- 
kharee, on the route from Banda to Saugor, 
120 miles 8.W. of the former, 52 N.E. of the 
latter. It has a bazar, and water from wells 
and a tanlu By the Hirapur Pass;, half a mile 
S.W. of the town, the route from Banda to 
Saugor ascends from the plains of Bimdelcund 
to the plateau on tho range styled by Franklin 
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the Paona Hills. The pass " is about a mile in 
length, and easy.” Lat. 24® 23', long. 79° 16'. 

HEERIOOR, in the Mysore, a town situate 
on the right bank of the small river Ye<lavati, a 
perennial current of fine water. It once pos- 
sessed 2,000 houses, an outer and inner fort, 
and several temples ; but the place was rained 
by the Mahrattas, and the calamities infiicted 
by thorn were completed by a dreadful famine 
which succeeded, and which swept away nearly 
all the inhabitants, the small remainder flying, 
and leaving the town in desolate waste. It 
recovered very slowly, and has never attained 
a degree of prosperity at all to be compared 
with its former state. Distance from Seringa- 
patam, N., 100 miles; Bangalore, N.W., 94. 
Lat. 13“ 57', long. 76® 41'. 

HEGGADVENCOITA. — A town in the 
Mysore, 33 miles S. W. from Seringapatam, and 
56 miles E. by N. from Gannanore. Lat. 1 2° 7', 
long. 76° 23'. 

HELUJA-KA-GOTE, in Sinde, a small 
town on the route from Tatta to Hyderabad, 
by Kotree, and 32 miles S. of the last-men- 
tioned place. It is situate near the eastern 
extremity of the Kunjur Dund, a considerable 
expanse of brackish water, abounding in fish, 
and surrounded by low sandstone hills. Close 
Shikarghas, or hunting-preservefif,” intervene 
between the town and the right bank of the 
Indus, distant about a mile and a half to the 
east. Plenty of forage may be obtained, and| 
water is supplied from a small pond near the! 
town. Lat. 24° 54', long. 68® 8'. j 

HELWANK. — A town in the British terri- 
tory of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 30 miles 
S.W. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 20', long. 73° 47'. 

IIEMMAUDY. — A town in the British 
district of South Canara, presidency of Madras, 
56 miles N. by W. of Mangalore. Lat. 13° 41', 
long. 74° 46'. 

HEMTABAD, in the British district of 
Dinajpore, lieutw-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
left bank of the river Cooliok, 25 miles W. of 
the town of Dinajpore. That it was formerly 
a place of importance, appears as well from 
tradition as from numerous ruins existing in 
its vicinity. Those of more remote date are 
considered to be of an era anterior to Mussul- 
man sway. One of the most entire architec- 
tural relics of the latter period is a mosque, 
surmounted by seven small cupolas ; the whole 
building, though of ungraceful construction, 
manifesting elaborate and costly workmanship. 
Contiguous is another building, denominate 
Takhti Husayn Padshah, or “ Throne of’King 
Hoseyn,” formerly monarch of Bengal. It 
consists of a truncated pyramid, twenty feet 
high, having on its summit a considerable 
area, in the centre of which is a square, on 
which Husayn sat to witness public spectacles. 
Several tombs and shrines of deceased persons, 
regarded by Mussulmans as saints, are dis- 
persed over the area. Hemtabad is in lat. 
25° 38', long. 88° 12'. 


HENERY ISLAND.— See Ondabek. 

HENNAVUTTY, in the MyHO:v. a river 
rising near the western frontier, on the casttjrn 
declivity of the Western Ghats, and in Ir.t. 
13° 12', long. 75“ 44'. It flows for thirty-five 
miles south-eastward, to Santapoora, where it 
turns eastward, and thence holds a tortuous 
course, but generally in the direction last men- 
tioned, for fifty miles, to Sagra. Attij.'.t place 
it turns south-eastward, and continues flow 
in that direction for thirty-five miles, to ’t.s fall 
into the Cauvery, on the loft side of the latter 
river, near Kistnaraajpoor ; its total ler-gtb of 
course being 120 miles. It is officially descrii. eil 
as a valuable stream, never quite dry. 

HENZADA. — A town of Eastern India, i • 
the British province of Pegu, on the right i>ank 
of the Ira wady, and 65 miles W. from Pegu. 
Lat. 17° 40', long. 95° 18'. 

HEOONLA, a river in the British diaiiict 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
rises in the most southerly range of mountains 
I of the Himalaya system, and in lat. 29° 65' 

I long. 78° 40'. Its direction is generally non.) 
westerly, and after a course of about twenty- 
five miles it falls into the Ganges, on the lelt 
side, in lat. 30“ 6', long. 78° 26'. Webb forded 
it in April, five miles above its mouth, and 
found it forty yards wide and sixteen inches 
deep, with a moderately rapid current. 

HERDOSE. — A town in the Southern Mah- 
ratta jaghire of Bore, situate on the right b%nk 
of one of the branches of the Neera river, and 
26 miles S. from Poonah. Lat. 18° 4', long. 
73° 42'. 

HERRINKAIRO, in the British territory 
of Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Hoosungabad to Ellichpoor, 17 miles S.S.W. of 
the former. Lat. 22° 30', long. 77° 40'. 

HERRUN, a small river, rises in the British 
territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, and in 
lat. 23° 30', long. 80° 26'. It holds a sinuous 
course, but generally south-west, of about 
ninety miles, and falls into the Nerbudda, on 
the right side, at Sacar, in lat. 23° 4', long. 
79° 26 . At the confluence, the Nerbudda has 
already attained such magnitude as to be 600 
yards in width. 

HETTOURA.— See Etounda. 

HEWEEKEIR.~-A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nixam, 42 miles W. from 
Ellichpoor, and 164 miles E. by N. from Malli- 
gaum. Lat. 21° 7', long. 76° 57'. 

HEWERKAIR, in the British territory of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Gawil- 
gurh to Nagpoor, 70 miles W. by N. of the 
latter. Lat. 21° 22', long. 78° 6'. 

HEWRA, or UHEERA, in the British dis- 
trict of Poona, presidency of Bombay, a village 
the vicinity of which has been selected for the 
site of one of the government botanical gardens. 
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Distant 27 miles X. from Poona. 1 8” 52*^ 1 
long. 73* 45'. i 

SttDDAGOTB.-— >A village of Sinde, on the | 
route from Sehwan to Larkhana, and nine miles ^ 
M. of the former place. The road north and i 
MHtih is rendered inconvenient by numerous 
a';«,tercoar8e8; which aid the cultivation of this 
fertile and ]M>pulou8 tract. The village ia situ- 
ate about a mile from the right bank of the 
Indas. Lat 26* 32', long. 67* 53'. 

HIDGELXiEE. — ^A British district situate 
within the jurisdiction of the presidency of 
BengaL It is bounded on the north-east by 
tlie Hoogly river, sepsiating it from the British 
districts of Hoogly and the Twenty-four Per- 
gunnahs ; on the south-east by the river Hoogly 
and the Bay of Bengal ; on the west by the 
Balasore division of Cnttack, and by the British 
district of Midnapore. It lies between lat. 
21* 86'— 22* 22', long. Sr 22'--88* 12', and has 
an area of 1,014 square miles. It has a con- 
siderable length cl ooast, commencing at its 
south-western extremity, in. lat. 21* 36', long. 
87“ 26', and washed ly the Ba}' of Bengal for 
twenty mile^ as fiir as the mouth of tlie small 
river Mahona, where the estuary of the Hoogly 
may be considered to commence. T he shore of 
this estuaiy continues to form the boundary of 
tb< district for eleven miles in a direction 
nori^h-east, to the mouth of the P.iasoolpoor 
ri v<»r ; and, in the same direction, for seventeen 
miles, to the mouth of the Huldce ; thence, Kiill 
north-east^ for twelve miles, to Diamond Point, 
where it turns north-westward for eighteen 
irhles, to Tumlook. The inside channel, giving 
access from the Bay of Bengal to the Hoogly, 
c xtends along the whole of ^is coast as far as 
t he moutm of the Roopnarain. This was for- 
merly the deepest and most-frequented chan- 
nel ; and Ked^ree, about eight miles above, or 
north-east of ^e Bussoolpoor river, was much 
used as an anchorage for the largest ships ; but 
oC late years the channel has be^me silted up, 
BO as to have not more than two or three 
fathoms water, and is now frequented only by 
country Tcaseli. The Boopnarain does not 
appear to he navigable for large ships, and the 
flood-tide setting stro^ly Up into it, many 
vessels makir^cr for the Hoogly, on their way to 
Calcutta, hav ‘ been swept the shallow 
estuary and lost. Besides the Hoogly, the 
ItoopnanuD, and the Bussoolpoor river, the! 
only stream of importance bdonging to the dis- 
trict is the Huldee, which, rising in Midnapore, 
crosses the north-western frontier of this dis- 
trict, and, holding a ooar?rc^ t:ia8terly for about 
thirty-five miles, falls int -he estuary of the 
Hoogly . llie streams abov mentioned, though 
nearly dry during the great^yr part of the year, 
contribute largely to swell the Hoogly during 
tSc periodical rains. A considerable quai»tity 
of fine salt is manufactured by a rude but 
effective proceBs. 'fhe sea along the coast ia 
remarkably pro<luctive, and the fisheries are 
fv’sit* d with eagerness and sueoess. The cli- 
♦ rtato, especially in the more depressed and 


moist parts, is very unhealthy even to the 
natives, who are greatly affected by elephan- 
tiasis, dysentery, agues, and fevers. Rice is 
the principal crop, and is produced of a large 
size, and in great luxuriance and abundance, 
but is considered inferior to the average pro- 
duce of Bengal and Behar. The other crops 
are sugarcane, tobacco, pulse, cucurbitaceous 
I plants, millet, mustard, castor-oil plant, and 
other oil-yielding productions, hemp, safflower 
(Carthamus tinc^rius), sweet potatoes, capsi- 
cum, and various potherbs. The cocoanut- 
palm and the toddy-palm (Borassus flabelli- 
formis), from the fermented juice of which an 
ardent spirit is distilled, grow in the maritime 
tracts. There are no manufactures of any 
importance, unless that of salt be considered 
as such, 'The population is given under the 
article Bengal, llie only routes are — 1. From 
north-east to south-west, from Calcutta to the 
town of Contai or Hidgellee ; 2. from south- 
east to north-west, from the town of Hidgellee 
to that of Midnapore. This district was in- 
cluded in the grant of the dewanny of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, made to the East-India 
Company by the emperor of Delhi, in August, 
1765. 

HIDGELLFE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of the same name, under the presidency 
of Bengal. ’ It is situate on the right or western 
shore of one of the entrances of the Hoogly, 
called the Inner Channel, and at the mouth of 
a small river falling into it. The civil establish- 
ment of the district appears to have been 
removed to the town of Contai. Di.stance from 
Calcutta, S.W., 48 miles ; from Midnapore, 
S.E., 82. Lat. 21* 49', long. 87“ 50'. 

HIGH ISLAND. — A small island about 
five miles from the mainland of Arracan, in 
lat. 17*, long. 94® 30'. There is another of the 
same name in lat. 16® 38', long. 94® 20'. 

HILSAH. — A town in the British district 
of Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 21 miles S.S.E. 
of Patna. Lat. 25® 17', long, 85® 22'. 

HILL STATES. — Under this name are in- 
cluded a number of small sovereignties or chief- 
tainships in the Cis-Sutlej territory, all of which 
appear to have possessed some degree at least 
of independence, till overrun and subjugated 
by the encroaching power of the Goorkhas. 
On the breaking out of the war with Nepaul 
in 1814, Sir David Ochterlony issued a procla- 
mation inviting the various chiefs to co-operate 
with the British, and^ promising to such as 
should satisfactorily comply with the call, con- 
, firmation in theii hereditary poHsessions, and 
i protection from future attempts at aggression. 
A few only entitled themselves to the benefits 
held out : some had fled from the oppression 
: of their invaders, some kept back from fear, 

' and probably some distrusted the promises of 
; the British government, and were apprehen- 
I sive that by compliance with the required 
s conditions, they should but exchange one 
• tyranny for another. The success of the Bri- 
l tish army renjoved all ground for hesitatioEL 
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and pat an end to the opportunity of choosing 
between the Goorkhas and their conquerors. 
All the chieftains now became candidates for 
the exercise of either the justice or the clemency 
of the triumphant power, and the liberality of 
the British government was manifested in ad- 
mitting claims which had been justly forfeited, 
and restoring possessions which the fortune 
of war had placed at its disposal. A part of 
Gurwhal was restored to its fugitive rajah ; the 
remainder, consisting of the districts situate 
to the ea^ward, above the confluence of the 
Mandakini and the Aluknunda, together with 
the Dehra Dhoon, the pergunnah of Raeen- 
gurh, Subathoo, and Sewah, were retained by 
the victors, as was also the pergunnah of Sun- 
dock, in which is a cantonment for British 
troops, Burrowlee passed to the rajah of Na- 
lagurh or Hindoor, in exchange for Malown, 
occupied as a British post. Bughat was dis- 
membered, and a portion disposed of to the 
rajah of Patteeala ; the remainder has since 
lapsed to the paramount power, from failure 
of heirs. A claim, however, to .the sucoeasion 
has been recently preferred by a first cousin of 
the last two chiefs. The claim was not allowed, 
but a discretionary authority was given to the 
local government either to retain the estate, 
or, if more expedient, to bestow it on the 
claimant by a new sunnud : this was in 1849. 
The former alternative was adopted, and 
Bughat is now a British possession. Keyon- 
thm, like Bughat, was subjected to the process 
of dismemberment, and the excised part was 
transferred to the rajah of Patteeala. In con- 
sideration of this alienation, the remainder of 
the Keyon thul state is excused the payment of 
tribute. At a later period, Raeengurh, which 
had been reserved by the British government 
as a military post, was made over to the ruler 
of Keyonthul, in exchange for J?imla. Kothkai, 
in consequence of long and irreclaimable mis- 
governnient, was in 1828 annexed to the British 
dominions. The ruler of Ootrach or Turoch, 
from the like cause, but more than ten years 
later, incurred the penalty of confiscation, and 
the territory was incorporated with Joobul. 
The states now recognised as having a distinct 
existence are the following : — Bhagul, Beejah, 
Beejee, Bulsun, Bussahir, Dhamie, Dhorcatee, 
Ghurwal, Hindoor or Nalagurh, Joobul, 
Keyonthul, Koomharsin, Koonyhar, Kothar, 
Kuhloor or Belasporo, Manee-Majra, Mangul, 
IVIuhlog, and iSiruioor Naliun. The area of the 
whole is 10,054 st^uare miles ; the entire popu- 
lation aiunst 1,020. E.*ieh will be found 
notieeij in its respective place under the alpha- 
betical arrangement, as will also the portions 
<d territory in these diati iets originally retained, 
or subseuuenlly acquired by the British go- 
vern nunio. 

.HIM 1 j A-Y A,. — A vast assemblage of rnoun- 
tairjM., Hlrcudiing in r.n irregularly curved line 
from the defile above Oiuihmere, on the north- 
west, through which the Indus penetrates into 
the plains of the V*unjab, and separates the 


range from the mountains of Hindoo Hoosh, 
to the southern bend of the Ssnpo or ]>diong 
on the east, previous to its jnne&m With the 
Brahmapooiim. This stnpendons mass 
over 22^ of longitude, its western extramitj 
lying in long. 73'’ 23^, and its eastern in long. 
95" 23b ♦ 

In so brief a dLotch as neoeerity oompel% it 
is impracticable to go beyond an onttine oi ^e 
more noticeable &ctB of tl^ remaikable region ; 
and it is neoessaiw to premise^ that the view 
must be restricted in a great degree to the 
southern dope of the mountainfl^ as that which 
constitutes the limit of India on the nmrth. 
To extend inquiry to the Tibetan side, wonid 
exceed the proper bounds of the work ; while^ 
to carry resesrch into the wide variety of snb- 
jects which might be introdnoed, aa into the 
various branches of natoral history, or into the 
habits, language^ history, and present oironm- 
stances of the inhabitants, would swell the 
article to a length disproportioned to theplioe 
which it should ooenpy in a book eombraciii^ so 
wide a field. Some infonnation on thesepc^ts 
will, moreover, be tonnd under other heads ; 
among which, the reader may be referred to 
the articles Knmaon, Gnrwhid, and Bussahir. 
It wonid, however, be unjust to refrain in this 
place from notidng a very admirable, though 
short tract, 1^ Dr. Hooker, ** On the Climate 
and Vegetation of the temperate and cold 
regpona of East Nepal, and the Sikkim and 
Himmalaya Mountains in regard to meteo- 
rology and plants of the parts proposed to be 
illustrated, it is most valuable, and the more 
so, as it is the result of the personal obeerva- 
tions of the learned author. 

About midway between the limits above 
defined, and in the vicinity of Lake Manasa- 
rowar, is the southern extremity of the monn- 
tain-rauge, which, extending j^m the north- 
west into Thibet, separates the drainage system 
of the Indus from that of the Sanpoo (after- 
wards the Brahmapootra), and is by some 
regarded as the grand central axis of Asia. 
From this centre the chain of the Himalayas 
stretches to nearly an equal distance in a noiib- 
westerly direction on the one hand, and a 
south-easterly on the other, throwing off at 
right angles lateral ranges doping sonthward 
to the plains of India. Beep narrow valleys 
separated from each other by these meridional 
ranges, contain the sources of the numerons 
rivers which constitute the drainage system of 
the Indus, the Ganges, and the Brahinapciolra. 
Among the tributaries of the Indus, may be 
enumerated the Jhelum, Ghenah, Beaa, Havee, 
and Sutlej ; the principal feeders of the Ganges 
are the J umna, Gogra, Gunduck^ and Cogy : 
the Teesta and some others tall into the Bnib- 
raa[)Ootra. Tlie elevation of the culminating 
range of the Himalaya, observes Dr, Thomson, 
is probably at a mean about 18,000 or 20, 000 
feet ; it is nearly uniform at about these eleva- 
tions throughout a great part of the chain, but 
gradually diminishes towards both ends. Like 
all mouQtain-chains, it presents alternations of 
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and low portionB, the lower parts or 
paasea. as they are called, fW>in their affording 
the means of passage to trarc^ers from one 
dide toihe other, being at the upper extremities 
of the rirer-basins. These passes are, with a 
hm exceptions, rarely under 17,000 or 18,000 
Ibet. Toe lateral chains, starting from the 
mors elevated portions of the central axis 
between the passes, gradually diminish in ele- 
vation as they approach the plains of India, 
not> however, with any exact uniformity of 
p r og ro a t don ; for it is not unfrequent to find 
them rise into lofty peaks, considerably more 
devated than any known part of the central 
axis. The greater part of the giant peaks, 
which rise to an elevation of 26,000 or 28,000 
tdii, are situated in this manner, not on the 
central axis, but to the south of it/* 

The distribution of the Himalayas, by the 
anthority just quoted, into two grand sections 
(the eastern and western), is calculated to ex- 
hibit with greater perspicuity the leading cha- 
racteristics of each, and is obviously preferable 
to the distribution of Herbert^ under which the 
chain is .divided into three separate portions ; 
the section designated the Indo-Gangetic 
range,*' and stretching from the source of the 
Stttuj, in Lake Manasarowar, to the vicinity of 
Bopur, cm that river, in long. 76“ 40', occupy- 
ing the central position. A more recent 
veUer, whose researches extended to those 
regions, adopts the less complicated of the two 
arrangements, and in so doing advances addi- 
rional aiguments in its fiivour. The twosections, 
he contends, furnish points of resemblance, in 
presenting i^ost insurmountable obstacles to 
communication between the countries which 
they ^vide, and both marking the boundaries 
of nations, by separating the Botis of Thibet 
from the Hindoo fiunily of India. The dis- 
tinction of climate he considers not less posi- 
tively marked than that of nations ; both ranges 
forming the ** lines of demarcation between the 
cold and dry climate of Thibet, with its dearth 
of treee, and the warm and humid climate of 
Indb^with its luxuriance of vegetable produc- 
tme.** Some analogy, moreover, may be traced 
between the drainage systems of the two sec- 
tions; the one separating the waters of the 
Sanpo from those of the Ganges and its afSnents, 
and the other intervening between the Indus, 
flowing at ite northern base, and the subsequent 
tribnt^ee of that river rising on its soutbem 
dcme. 

Major Cunningham, however, appears to be 
in error in supposing that the two divisions 
present points of contrast as well as of resem- 
blance. There is,” he observes, “one marked 
difierence between the eastern and western 
ranges, which can scarcely fail in striking the 
most casual observer. The inferior mountains 
of the eastern chain generally run at right 
angles to its axis ; whereas those of the western 
chain are mostly disposed in subordinate parallel 
ranges.” This nwked difference, however, is 
not between the eastern and western divisions, 
but between two 8ei)arate portions of tbvs latter. 


The ramificationa running “ at right angles ” 
to the axis, and the “ parallel ranges, "are both 
comprised within the limits assigned by Major 
Cunningham to his western division ; viz. from 
the sources of the Sutlej to the banks of the 
Indus. In allnsioii to a portion of this division. 
Captain Strachey observes : “ If we examine 
the structure of the mountains more closely, we 
shall find that from the sources of the Tonse to 
those of the Kali, a space which includes the 
provinces of Gurwhal and Kumaon, all the 
great rivers, the Bhagerati, Vishnugunga, 

I Douli of Niti, Gori, Douli of Darma, and Kali, 
run in directions not fiir from perpendicular to 
I the general direction of the Himalaya. Fur- 
ther, that they are separated one from another 
by great transverse ranges, on which all the 
highest of the measured peaks of this region 
are to be found.** From these, moreover, pro- 
ceeds an intricate ramification of subordinate 
ridges, giving to the whole area a most irregular 
and confused appearance. “ Even the Snowy 
chain,” says Herbert, speaking of the Indo- 
Gangetic chain, “ though defined to a cerblin 
degi-ee by a phenomenon so singular on 
view^ to the inhabitant of the plaJOa 
loses on a nearer approach all character of con- 
tinuity and regularity, and appears under the 
same confused and irregular aspect which the 
lower elevations are observed to bear.” 

The length of the western division of 1^0 
culminating range of the Hi^layaa, from wie 
source of the Sutlej to tho ^aks of Dayamur 
on the Indus (within which limits are comprised 
the Indo-Gangetic and the Bara Lacha ranges), 
is nearly 700 miles. The elevations of its sum- 
mits are as under : — 


Peaks. Height. 

1. Monomangli or Gurla 23,900 

2. KuniasPeak 22,613 

3. Gula Ghal Peak 21,258 

4. XX 20,479 

5. XIX 22,707 

6. XVIII 22,511 

7. XV 22,491 

8. Nanda Devi 25,749 

9. XIII 22,385 

10. XII 22,385 

11. A. No. 1 23,531 

12. XI 20,758 

13. A. No. 3 23,317 

14. N 23,482 

15. L 22,266 

16. K 22,570 

17. 1 23,800 

18. Kainet 25,550 

19. VIII 23,236 

20. Badrinath Peak 22,954 

21. VII 23,441 

22 22,754 

23. H 21,894 

24. G 22,556 

25. U 21,612 

26. Kedarnath 23,062 

27. M 22,792 

28. St. Patrick 22,798 
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Peaks. . Height. 

29. St. George 22,654 

30. Rudru Himdla. 22,390 

31. Swarga 22,906 

32. The Pyramid 21,579 

33. Jaonli Peak 21,940 

34. E. C 21,772 

85. F 21,964 

36. G. SrikanU 20,296 

37. Rock Peak 21,076 

38. Windy Peak (Kyobrang) . . 20,169 

89. Glacier Peak 20,544 

40. Raldang or W. Kail^ .... 21,103 

41. Pyramidal Peak 20,106 

42. Porgyal 22,700 

43. Chang- Razing Peak 20,500 

44. GyuPeak 24,764 

45. Parang Peaks 19,500 

46. Zanskar Ridge 20,000 

47. Ser and Mer 20,000 

48. Bal Tal Peak 19,650 

49. Dayaraur 20,000 

50. Peak N. of Peshawur ...... 20,493 


The mean elevation, as already observed, is 
aboui 20,000 feet, the limits of the snow-line! 
on the southern slope having a height of about 
18,500 feet. According to Herbert, the geolo - 1 
gical structure of these mountains consists of! 
gneiss and a schistose formation, comprising 
micaceous, chloritic, and talcose schists. Cap- j 
tain Strachey, describing the character of the 
Indo-Gangetic chain, observes : ** Along the 
lines on which the points of greatest elevation 
are found in this part of the range, we invari- 
ably see, for a breadth of several miles, veins 
of granite in great abundance penetrating the 
Kchista, often cutting through them, but per- 
haps most frequently following the bedding of 
the strata, between wliich they seem to have 
been forced. The great peaks are, I think, in j 
almost every case, composed of schistose rock, j 
but the granite veins may be most clearly seen 
on the faces of the mountains to very great 
elevations. Kamet, one of the highest of the ! 
peaks in this region, seems, however, to be 
among the exceptions to this rule ; its summit, 
which is upwards of 25,500 feet above the sea, 
appearing to consist of granite alone. This 
line of granite seems to be subdivided into 
several branches, distributed generally along 
the strike, but otherwise not very regularly. 
In immediate succession to the crystalline 
schists penetrated by granite veins, we here 
come at once upon slaty beds overlying them, 
along the bottom of which, near the mica 
schists and gneiss, is a line of granite veins, 
differing somewhat in appearance from those 
of the larger eruption, and not producing 
any great alteration in the slaty beds thein- 
aelves, as is shown by the occurrence of a 
coarse conglomerate, the component fmrts of 
which are perfectly distinct only a few feet 
r.bo\e the granite. Above these are slaty beds, 
in .J' ncihaps 9,000 feet in thickness, consist-. 

■«* J slates, grits, and limestones, all 

Ajore .. . less affected by slaty cleavage, and all 

3 X) 


devoid of fossU remains. It is after rsaohiag 
the top of these strata, which is rarelj dons al 
a less elevation than 14,000 feet above the wm, 
that we at length enter again a region of 1^ 
siliferous rocks, which eictenda as &r as mj tt- 
aminations have been carried. And it is not n 
little wonderful to find at this immense elsm- 
tion a regular succession of most of the moffw 
important formations, from the durian to the 
tertiary {)eriod8.” 

The length of the eastern section of the md- 
minating range of the Himalayas, from the 
confluence of the Dihong with the Brahma- 
pootra in the east, to the river Kalee, forming 
the boundary of Kepaul on the west, is about 
800 miles. This portion supports the lo^ 
peaks of Kinchinjunga and Dhwalagin. Seen 
from Patna, observes Dr. Royle, at a distance 
of about 150 miles, these stupendons moon- 
tains present a long line of snow-white pinna- 
cles, which, on a nearer approach, are seen 
towering above the dark line of lower but still 
lofty mountains.'^ Dhwalagiri, having an ele- 
vation of 28,000 feet, is in lat. 29® 10', long, 
83®. Two hundred miles eastward of ihi% and 
in lat. 28® 20', long. 86®, is situate the moun- 
tain of Gossainthan, attaining the height of 
24,740 feet. After anoth^ interval of 140 
miles in the same direction, the lofty peak of 
Kinchinjunga rises to the height of 28,176 foet. 
This last-named mountain is in the north eas t 
angle of Nepaul. Between Kinchinjunga and the 
city of Katmandoo another mountain is r^fortad 
to have been recently discovered, having an 
elevation of 29,002 feet. It has been named 
Mount Everest. This is probably the highest 
mountain in the world, its summit overtopping 
the principal peak of the Andes by above half 
a mile of perpendicular altitude. Ck>ntiguoitB 
to Nepaul on the east, is the petty territory 
of Sikkim, speaking of which Dr. Hooker 
says : — ** Viewed from a distance on the plains 
of India, Sikkim presents the appearanoe-— 
common to all mountainous countries-— of con- 
secutive parallel (wooded) ridges, running east 
and west, backed by a beautiful line of snowy 
peaks, with occasional breaks in the foremort 
ranges, through which the rivers debouch. 
Any view of the Himalaya, especially at a 
sufficient distance for the distant snowy peaks 
to be seen overtopping the outer ridges, is very 
rare, from the constwt deposition of vapoon 
over the forest-clad ranges during the (nmter 
part of the year, and the haziness of we dry 
atmosphere of the plains in the winter months. 
At the end of the rains, when the south-east 
monsoon has ceased to blow with constaiM^, 
views are obtained, sometimes from a distance 
of nearly 200 miles. The angle snbtended by 
the giant peaks is so low (not a degree), that 
they appear like white specks very low on the 
horizon, tipping the black lower and outer 
wooded ranges, which always rest on a belt of 
haze, and from the density, probably, of the 
lower strata of atmosphere, are never seen to 
rest on the visible horizon. The remarkable 
lowness on the horizon of the whole stupendous 
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PMUM it alwajs a diaappointixig feature to the 
new oomer^ who expects to see dazzling peakB 
towering in the air. Approaching nearer, the 
enoWT mountains rink behind the wooded ohoh 
long iMfore the latter have assumed gigantic 
ptopoftiona, and when they increase in size, 
they appear a sombre, lurid gr^-green masi) 
TSgetaAion, with no brightness or variation of 
oohmr. There is no bre^ in this foreat caused 
hy rock, predpioei or cultivation ; some spurs 
pripeot nearer, and some valleys apjiear to 
nim farther into the heart of the first great 
chain that shots ont all the country beyond. 
Kiyflines whatever are seen on ibe outer range 
of fiukim, both soil and climate being far too 
damp in tiie rainy season ; nor are the colours 
of ws foliage so varied and bright as the more 
perennially humid fijrests of tropical shores, 
nem the want of any abundance of such palms 
aa earyota, tall areem, and of artocarpi, or of 
orange-groves.** Beyond this, extensive tracts 
oftheHima]a 3 ra 8 remain unexplored, though it 
k known th^ a considerable portion of the 
Bootan territory, extending to long. 95°, pre- 
aenAa a auoeesrion of lofty and rugged nioun- 
taini^ frequently risiiig to an altitude of 20,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and covered 
with anow tbronghout the year. 

Tima it will be seen that the great Himalaya 
langei, from its nortb-westem extremity, where 
Haeontinnity with the Hindoo-Koosh is broken 
by the Indus, takes a south-easterly direction, 
gtringrise in its course to the Jhelum, Che- 
nanh^ Bavee, and Beas rivers, after which it is 
penelnM by the Sutlej, previous to its de- 
twooh into the plains near Boopur. Further 
east, itoontmaes its original direction, throw- 
ing off in its progress the feeders of the Ganges, 
am also of tiie Brahampootra subsequently 
to its eonfluenoe with the Sanpoo or Dihong. 
!nie entani chain may be arid to have an average 
haeadth of 150 miles ; its length is computed 
at about 1,500. The noblest scenery in 
Indta^** says Biphinstone, ** is under the Hima- 
feya» where rile ridges are broken into every 
ferm of the picturesque, with abrupt rocks, and 
ri op ea eove^ with gigantic pines and other 
t re ss, on tiie same vast scale, mixed with the 
moat beaniiful of our fiowering shrubs, and the 
beet of our fruits in a state of nature. Over 
the whole toweis the majestic chain of the 
Whnalayaa, oovered with eternal snow, a sight 
. whkfe theaobeieat traveller has never described 
wilhoat kindling into enthusiasm, and which, 
tf anea aaen, leaves an impression that can 
w m m be eqoalled or effimed.^’ 

mMXUTOTJKGE, in the British district 
of dllalMibad, lieut.-gov. of the K.W. Pro- 
viMa% a village on the route from the canton- 
aaeat of ABdbabad to Jubbnlpore, and four 
ariloa 8. of the former. It is situate on the 
laft bank of the Jumna, at the Gawghat feny, 
aa4 has a amall apace suited for encamping. 
Lat.hfi*frr,loiig. 81° 55 . 

HDfUTGABH, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or poamarioiia of Sdndia, a small town 10 miles 


Fi.W. of the fort of Gwalior. It is situate at 
the north extremity of a narrow pass, extend- 
ing from north to south, through a range of 
rocky sandstone hills, to the town of Puniar. 
Close to it was fought, on 29th December, 

1843, an engagement, styl^'d the battle of 
Puniar, between the British detachment le<l 
from Bundelcund by General Grey and the 
Mabnittas. The British lost thirty-six men 
killed, and 180 wounded ; the Mahrattas lost 
all their artillery, amounting to twenty-four 
pieces, all their ammunition, some treasure, 
and a groat number of men. Lat. 26° 6', loos 
78° 

IIINDIA, or HANDIYA, in the territory 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia's family. ii 
town on the route from Baitool to Mow, 9)) 
miles N.W. of former, 96 S.E. of latter. It i.-. 
situate on the left or south bank of the Ncr- 
budda, here a great river, 1,000 yards wide. 
It is of considerable size, and has a large bazar, 
and a fort commanding several ghats or passes 
over the river. This place was, in 1820, occu- 
pied by a British force, and by the treaty of 

1844, was, with its pergunnah, and that of 
Hurda, yielding together an annual revenue of 
140,000 rupees, phiced under British manage- 
ment, the revenue being appropriated to the 
maintenance of the augmented Gwalior con- 
tingent. Distant S. from Gwalior fort 280 
miles, S.E. from Oojein 90. Lat. 22“ 26', 
long. 76° 69'. 

HINDOLEE. — A town in the Rajpoot stale 
of Boondee, three miles from the left bank of 
the Nej Nuddee, and 13 miles N.W. from 
Boondee. Lat. 25° 36', long. 75° 34', 

HINDON a river of Hindustan, liy .s at the 
south-west base of the Sewalik rjiiige, in iat. 
30° 16', long. 77 63'. Its course ia southerly, 
and divided from that of the Jumna by a 
slight elevation of lue surface, along which the 
Doab Canal extends. In the rainy season it 
communicates by cross channels and branches 
with various torrents, which then traverse the 
country. After a course generally southerly 
of about 160 miles, it falls into the Jumna on 
the left side, in lat. 28° 27', long. 77“ 30'. It 
is crossed by the route from Delira to Saharun- 
poor, in lat. 29“ 58', long. 77° 43', and is there 
fordable during the dry season. It is also 
crossed by the route from Kumoul to Mozuffer- 
nuggar, in lat. 29° 22', long. 77° 33', and is 
there fordable, except when swollen during the 
rains ; by the route from Kurnoul to Meerut, 
in lat. 29° 12', long. 77° 34', and is there ford- 
able, with a depth of from two to two and a 
half feet ; and oy the route from Meerut to 
Saharunpoor, in lat. 29° 63', long. 77° 40', and 
is there crossed by a bridge and long causeway. 

HINDOOR, or NALAGURH. — A hill 
state at the south-western declivity of the 
Himalaya Mountains. It is bounded on the 
north by Kuhloor ; on the east by Bhagul and 
Mublog ; on the south and west by Sirhind. 
It contains an area of 233 square miles, the 
centre being in lat. 81° 7', long. 76° 60'. It is 
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traversed throughout its whole extent by a I 
steep range of hills, which, rising over the left 
bank of the Sutloj, continues in a southi* 
easterly direction until joining the Snh-5i«n*‘ 
laya near Subathoo. Parts of this ridge attain j 
a considerable height ; Chumbagarh being l 
4,400, and Kamgarh 4,054 feet above the sea. 
The drainage is either by the rivers Gurrtbur 
and Gunrora, which flow in a nortli we^sterly 
direction to the Sutlej, or by the Sarsa, which, j 
rising in the Pinjor Doon, takes also a aorth- 1 
westerly direction, and falls into the Butl j near 
Kanoli, after a course of about thirty miles. ! 
Moorcroft speaks of part of the countiy thus 
traversed in favourable terms: — “The valley 
of the Gainrora is populous and well cultivated. 
Along the courses of the different small streams 
by which it is intersected are rows of pear- 
trees, which, at the time we passed them, were 
in full blossom. Villages occurred repeatedly 
on either side of the road.” The Sursa receives 
several small streams from the north and nortli- 
east : of these the most worth notice are the 
Baladh and the Ruta. The Lohund and the 
Kalakund, two small rivers, flow down the 
mountain-tract sloping to the north-west, and 
fall into the Butlej. The low grounds on the 
banks of the Sursa and Sutlej are alluvial, 
fertile, and, being little more than 1,000 feet 
above the sea, have a climate and produce re- j 
sembling those of intertropical regions. The 
crops are generally maize, rice, wheat, bailey, 
various kinds of millet, cotton, opium, gingeT, 
turmeric, hemp, tobacco, oil-iieeds, and escu - 1 
lent vegetables. The fruits are pomegranates, 
peaches, apricots, plums, apples, pears, walnuts, 
raspberries, strawberries, and melons. The 
pulp of the pomegranates is eaten ; the husks 
are dried, and exported for the purpo.se8 of 
dyeing and tanning. The acacia, Indian fig, 
pine, elm, willow, gentian, geranium, rose, 
and other shrubs familiar in Europe, adorn the 
hills. Tlie country is altogether picturesque, 
beautiful, fertile, well watered, and highly cul- 
tivated, The only places of importance are 
Nalagarli, Ramgarh, and Plassi or Palasi. 
Nalagarh is at ])resent the residence of the 
rajah, in place of Plassi, at which he formerly 
dwelt. The population of the raj is estimated 
by Moorcroft at ‘20,000. It is represented to 
contain 136 villages, and to yield an annual 
reveiiuc of 10,000Z. ; but according to ofiicial 
report of a recent date (1848), the revenue 
does not exceed 8,000Z. The thakooreo of 
Bun-owlee, w ith the exception of a small part, 
was conferred on the rajah of Hindoor, in 
November, 1815, in lieu of the fort of Malown, 
with six villages, retained as a post for British 
troops. The rajah holds under the East-India 
Company, from whom he received his raj on 
the expulsion of the Goorkhas in 1815 ; and in 
troublous times his Conduct has been charac- 
terized by his devotion to British interests. 

HINDOSTAN.— See India. 

HINDOUL, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 


the route from tho cantoTiinent of Meerut 
that of Muttra, and 17 ndlos N.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 27 42', long. 77* 49'. 

HJNDOWN, in the Rajpoot state of 3iy 
pore, a town on the ri ulo from Agra to M »\*^ 
73 miles S.W. of former, 344 N.E. of latt 
It was formerly a large city, with several exb.n 
fiive buildings, bnt suffeied so much from i.Ih 
devastations of the Mahraitas, that it is raui'!i 
decayed, though still pc>pulous. The rampart 
which once surrounded it is now quite in ruiu", 
bnt it has a good bazar. Lat. 26° 41', long. 
77* Iff. 

HINGLAJGARH, orHINGLAISGARH, 
in Malwa, a hill fort in the possession of Hob 
kar’s family, long deemed impregnable by tin 
natives. It is surrounded by a deep ravine 201) 
feet deep, 250 wide, and with perpendicular 
sides, from the edge of which Hie walls rit-e, 
and is accessible only by three causeways, ma.lt? 
to form communications across the chasm, with 
three gates respectively. It was, however, 
stonned July 3rd, 1804, by a British detach- 
ment sent by Colonel Monson, stationeil at 
Sunara, ten miles farther east. The detach- 
ment, commanded by Major Sinclair, consisted 
of a battalion of a native regiment, with six 
six-pounders and a party of irregular horse. 
After battering for an hour, the British esca- 
laded the walls, and took the place with little 
loss, not a British officer being either killed 
or wounded. It was subsequently re^Wred to 
Holkar, ap[>arently in conformity to the decla- 
ratory article annexed to the treaty of Raj- 
purghat 1805. Distant from Indor, N, lib 
miles; from Oojein, N., 100. Lat, 24° 40’ > 
long. 75° 50'. 

HINGMEE. — A town in Hyderabad, {• 
dominions of the Nizam, on the right bank. 
the Payne Gunga river, and 168 miles N. by W 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 43', long. 77° 57'. 

HINGNAH. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, 12 miles S. W. from Nagpoor, 
and 96 miles E. by S. from EUlichpoor. l-at 
21° 2', long. 79° 2'. 

HTNGOLEE, in Hydrabad, or territory 
the Nizam, a town t n the route from the city 
of Hydral^d to Akola, 185 miles N.W. of 
former, 72 S. of latfvr. It io one of the sto- 
tions of the force den^ inbiated the Nizam’s con- 
tingent, but acP-ially a British force, oflB.cer« d 
by J^ritish, and under the direction and ern- 
trol of the British government. Distance iroi.i 
Madras, N. W., 600 miles ; Bangaloor, Jjf., 465 ; 
St-cunderabad, N.W., 190 ; Bombay, K., 290 ; 
Kampti, S.W., 167. Lat. 19° ISf, Ipng. 77* 1 1’. 

HINGONA, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
village on the route from Agra to the Ibrt of 
i Gwalior, 47 miles B. of former, 28 N,W. of 
I latter. It is situate on the left bank' of the 
; small river Kohari, and has a bazar. 

1 the end of De«jeml»er, 1843, the Brilm ar*ry 
under Sir Hugh Gough, ooinmaoder«i|i'«‘hief, 
accompanied by Lord EUenborougb, rem.. nw 
. encamped some days during the abortive 
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tiriion previc-jf? to the battle of Maharajpoor 
jvuil Cbonda. f. at., 26“ 34', long. 77*" 67'. 

HINGUNGlfAT, in the territory of Nag- 
pore, a town on ^.he river Wunna, a tributary 
ot the Wui*da. It is a place of considerable 
trade, and Ib inter<'i^tiDg to the geologist, from 
containing nunien us specimens of organized 
Bubfitances in the ^'nlcanian formation, general 
in this part of India. They are principally 
portions of fossilized palir-trees. Xliiring the 
Mabratta war in 1818, it was occupied by a 
British force, to cut. off the communication ol 
the flying Peishwa from the city of Nagpore. 
Distance from 8., 45 miles. Lat. 

20“ 34', long. 78“ 53'. 

HINWA, a river of Nepal, rising in lat. 
27“ 20', long. 88“ 4', on the westem slope of a 
spur of the Himalaya ', which connects the main 
or Snowy range witli that known as the Sub- 
Himalaya, aii'h flowing through the district of 
Chyanpoor, in v\o,-.ter]y direction, fur forty-five 
miles, falls intv'* the. 'rambur on the leftside, in 
lat, 27“ 9', long. 87“ 24'. 

HINWA, or KIN W AH, in the district of 
Aidemau, territory of Oudo, a village twc» miles 
from the right l ank of the river Gbaghra, 28 
miles S.E. of Fyzabad, 100 E. of Lucknow. 
Butter estimates its population at 500, all 
Hindoos. Lat. 26“ 37', long. 82“ 26'. 

HINVVA, — A river of Nepal, rising in lat. 
27“ 20', long. 88“ 3', on the western face of an 
extensive spur of the Himalayas, 8ej)arating 
Sikliiin from Nepal. It flows in a direction j 
westerly for ilfty miles, to its junction with the i 
'ramhur, in hit.. 27“ 8', long. 87“ 27'. I 

HirrX'EE, in Bundekund, a town in the 
British <ltsirit‘t of daloun, on the route by 
Koonch from Gwalior to Galpee, 32 miles W. 

> ‘ the hitler. It has a bazar, and is well sup- 
]:iiedwith water, 25“ 59'. long. 79“ 20'. 

HI KNEE. — A tow ii in the British district 

i'irhoot, liout.-gov, of Ivfngal, 81 miles E, i 
i>y N. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25“ 47', long. 86 ' 24'. ) 

I IISSAMPOOII. — A town in tho territory 
1 tJude, five miles from tlie left bank of t)ie 
i ra river, and 48 miles K.E. by E. from 
V. i. know. Lat. 27’' 13', long. 81“ 39'. 

i ’ISSAK, in the British district of Hur- 
> dnah, bent. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
t in on the route from the city of Delhi to! 
/hintneer. It is situate on the branch made 
hy Keroz Shah from the Delhi Canal to supply 
7 , 'iter for irrigation, as well as for the use of 
. he numerous liost of followers brought by him | 
.rto this arid tract, which was his favourite 
ki ndiig-ground, the neighbouring wastes bar-! 
iKuiing lions and tigers, besides other wild 
Lads less formidable. This watercourse ap- 
i!. eai !f to have been partly made by excavation, 
partly by clearing the channel of the Chitang, 
or one of its branches. In 1825 it was, by 
CTder of the British government, cleared out 
LH fur as Darbah, twenty-five miles north-west 
t ( L'issar, to which last place it is navigable for 
thnt cf -rafts. Previously to this renovation, 


the town and its vicinity suffered much from 
want of water, being supplied merely from 
tanks or from wells, of which last it had 300 
in the time of George Thomas. There is a well- 
supplied bazar, and formerly the East- India 
Company had here a stud, to furnish a supply 
of horses for the army ; but in 1 844 the establish- 
ment ceased. The place was likewise selected 
as the site of a farm for rearing cattle for the 
ordnance department ; but this establishment 
also has been recently abolished. In the time 
of Akbar, Hissar had two forts, one of stone, 
the other of brick. The circar, of which it was 
the principal place, was rated to furnish 6,875 
cavalry, 55,700 infantry, and an annual revenue 
of 13,75,022 rupees. The road to the east is 
good ; to the west it is in many places good, 
but occasionally heavy. Distant N.W. from 
Delhi 104 miles ; N.W. from Calcutta 991 
miles. lAt. 29“ 8', long. 75“ 60'. 

niSSlTLOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Canara, presidency of Madras, 
126 miles N. by E. of Mangalore. Lat. 14“ 42', 
long. 74“ 59'. 

HOBIGUNJE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Dacca Jelalpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
40 miles S. by W. of Dacca. Lat. 23“ 11', 
long. 90“ 11'. ‘ 

HOLKA, in the British district of Baraset, 
liciit. -gov. of Bengal, a town lying on the route 
from Calcutta to Dacca. It has a small bazar. 
The road in this part of the route is in general 
good, though in some places not free from 
Hwam}>s, the country being low and marshy. 
Distance from C.alcutta, N.E., 28 miles ; from 
Dacca, S.W.', 158. I.at. 22“ 52', long. 88“ 41'. 

H(lCHO, orHOPCIlO, in Buss.aliir, a stream 
of ICoonawur, rises near the north-eastern fron- 
tier, in lat. 31“ 38', long. 78“ 48', on the western 
declivity of the Gantung Pass, from the melted 
I snows of which it is supplied. Even near tho 
I source, it in some phices spreads to a width of 
j lOO yards, and in one part to 200, in another 
t(» 300 ; but is so shallow as scarcely to cover 
I the pebbles in its bed. In other places it is 
! arched over with suow^ or buried under the 
I ruins of cliff's, from which it again bursts out 
[ and ea panda over tlie plain. Tiie fall, which in 
I tho upper part of its course is very gentle, lower 
down is very rapid, as from its source to tho 
confluence with the Sutluj, a distance of loss 
than twelve miles, in a westerly direction, it 
descends 10,000 feet, and is in general one 
broken sheet of foam. The mountains bounding 
I its course on each side are precipitous, lofty, 
and covered with perpetual snow, avalancjhes 
of which frequently descend, and, damming 
the stream, form deep lakes, over the icy em- 
bankments of which the river is precipitated 
with a loud noise. 

HODHL, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Delhi to Muttra, and 60 miles 
S, of the former. Though now a small decayed 
town, containing a population of only 6,840 
persons, the ruins obaenrable prove it to have 
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hecn once extensive and important. It lias a 
Imar, and there is a large and very fine tank, 
with water between twenty and thirty feet 
deep, and accessible by means of a range of 
stone steps extending all round it. The road 
in this part of the route is good. Lat. 27® 53*, 
long. 77 ° 26 '. 

HOJEENO, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from Rohtuk to Namol, and six miles 
N. of the latter. Lat. 28® 8', long, 76 ° 12'. 

HOKYE. — A town in the British district of 
Northern Cachar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 110 
miles S.E. of Gowhatty, Lat. 25® 6', long. 
92® 57'. 

HOLCAB’S DOMINIONS.— See Indore. 

HOLLA HONOOR, in the territory of 
Mysore, a town situate on the right bank of 
the river Bhadra, which, a few miles below, 
uniting with the Tunga, forms the Tungabhadra 
or Tumbudra. Tlie Bhadra is 250 yards wide, 
yet fordable except during the monsoon rains. 
The fort is described, in 1790, as ‘‘large, of a 
equare form, with towers at the angles, and 
two in each face, between the angular ones 
the town as “ extensive, tolerably well built, 
and inclosed by a bad wall and ditch.” The 
fort, in 1791, yielded to a British detach* 
inent, acting in junction with the Mahrattas 
against Tippoo Sultan. Distance from Seringa* 
patain, N.W., 127 miles. Lat. 13” 58', long. 
75® 44'. 

HOLLA L. — A town in the British district 
of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 1 60 miles 
N.N.E. of Mangalore. Lat. 14® 51', long. 
75® 47'. 

HOLLALGOONDY.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 
27 miles N.N.E. of Bellary. Lat. 15° 30', 
long. 77® 9'. 

HOLLALKAIRA. — A town in the Mysore, 
116 miles N. by W, from Seringapatam, and 
122 miles N.E. from Mangalore. Lat. 14® 3', 
long. 76® 14'. 

HONAHWAR, in the British district of 
North Canaiu, presidency of Madras, a seaport 
and town, the principal place of a talook or 
subdivision of the same name. It is situate on 
the north side of an extensive estuary, or rather 
inlet of the sea, forming an expanse of salt- 
water, which at its south-eastern extremity 
receives the Gairsoppa or Sheravutty, a con- 
sideiable river flowing from the Western Ghats, 
farther eastward. 

Of this placf" there is bnt little notice before 
1569, when it was a ric.. ; beautiful city, 
with a fort, belonging to the queen of G.air- 
soppa, a city now in ruins, about fifteen miles 
farther east, on the river Sheravutty, and was 
plundered and burned by the Portuguese, who 
shortly after fortified and garrisoned it. On 
the dcc"y of the Portuguese powder in India, 
it was acquired by the sovereigns of Bednore, 
on the conquest of which place by Hyder Ali, 
this town also submitted to him. It 1783 it 


was taken by assault by a British force, de- 
spatched from Bombay under the command of 
General Matthews; and, in 1784, obstinately 
and successfully defended by Captain Torriano, 
against Tippoo Julian ; to whom, however, in 
the same year, it was ceded by the treaty of 
Mangalore. On the overthrow of that prince 
in 1798, it again came into the possession of 
the East-India Company. Distance direct from 
Bombay, S.E., 340 miles ; from Mangalore, 
N.W., 110 ; from Seringapatam, N.W., 200 ; 
from Madras, N.W., 410. Lat. 14® 17', long. 
74® 30'. 

HONIIULLY. — A town in the Mysore, on 
the right bank of the Tongabudra river, and 
144 miles N.W. by N, from SeringapaUim. 
Lat. 14® 15', long. 75® 43'. 

HON WAR. — A town in the British district 
of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 20 miJea 
W. of Keejapore. Lat. 16® 49', long. 75® 30'. 

HOOBLEE, in the British collectorate of 
Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
about 12 miles S.E. of the town of Dharwar. 
Though ill-built, it is a thriving place, and hu.;* 
some considerable trade, being one of the prin- 
cipal cotton mar^s of the Southern Mahratt.% 
country. Jn this respect its importance will 
probably iru rease, from the improved means 
of communication with the coast. A cart-road 
from Dharwar to Hooblee was completed some 
years ago. In 1817 a further continuation of 
this rojul was authorized to Wuddeguttee, on 
the Canara frontier, tliere to meet the road 
constructed by the Madras government for 
facilitating the inland trade between Dharwar 
' and the port of Coomiita. 

Hooblee was formerly the seat of an English 
factory, 'which, in 1673, was, with the rest of the 
town, plundered bySevajee, the Mahratta leader, 
to the amount of 7,894 pagodas. Moazzim, son 
of Auruugzebe, sent by his father into this 
country at the liead of an array, took Hooblee, 
During the decline of the kingdom of Delhi, 
the town fell into the hands of the Mahrattas, 
and on the overthrow of the Peisliwa, in 1818, 
was, with the rest of that prince’s dominions, 
taken possession of by the government of the 
East-India Company. Its population is esti- 
mated at 15,000, Distance from Bombay, S.E., 
290 miles ; from Poona, S.E., 230 miles. Lat. 
16® 20', long. 75® 13'. 

HOODESARA. — A town in the British 
district of Camroop, province of Assam, 47 
miles N.W. of Gowhatty. Lat. 26® 34', long. 
91® 10'. 

HOOGHLY. — A British district subject to 
the lieut.-gov. of Bengal, and named after its 
principal place. It is bounded on the north 
by the British district of Buidwau ; ou the 
east by the river Hooghly, separating it from 
the British districts of Nuddea, Baraaet, and 
the Twenty-four Pergunnahs; on the south by 
the river Roopna.ahi, Sc.paiiding it from the 
British districts of Midoapore and Hidjelee ; 
and on the west by the British districts Mid- 
napore and Biirdwan. It lies between lat. 
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22'^ 13'-~23'’ 13', long. ST U'-^SS^ SO' ; ia 
beveiity-two miles in length from north to 
south, and fifty-two in breadth. The area, 
according to official return, is 2,089 square 
miles. In its general aspect, the district is 
low and level in the eastern part, but more 
hilly in the western and north-western, where 
it runs towards the high lands of Burdwan. 
The principal nvers which traverse or skirt 
the district are the Hoc^hly, the Damoodah, 
and the Dalkissore. 

The periodical rains set in at the end of 
June, and last until the end of September or 
the early part of October. During this period 
the country is very unhealthy, fevers and as^es 
being especially rife. The cool season lasts 
from the beginning of November to the end of 
January, and in the nights ice is sometimes 
formed to such an extent, that masses may, 
with due precautions, be preserved to be used 
during the hot season. Februaiy is cool and 
very pleasant, and is hailed with as high feel- 
ings of gratificp-tion by the natives, as the 
finest part of spring is welcomed in Europe. 
The soil in the south, in some places, is much 
impregnated with common culinary salt, which 
was formerly extracted on account of govern- 
ment. Along the courses of the rivers, and 
generally in the low grounds, it is very fertile, 
and as in’igation is easily practised, it produces 
abundant crops. I’osides rice, the principal 
objects of cultivation are the sugarcane, indigo, 
the raulbeiry-tree (for the sake of its leaves to 
feed silkworms), cotton, tobacco, mustard and 
other oil-seeds, ginger, hemp, potatoes, cucur- 1 
bitaceous plants of various kinds, peas, onions, 
cabbages, and various other esculent vegetables. 
The principal exports are raw silk, indigo, and 
sugar. A large quantity of plantains is also 
sent to the Calcutta market, and distillation of 
rum is greatly increasiog, in consequence of 
the brisk demand for it in the British market. 
Spirits are distilled in considerable quantities 
from the sap of the date-palm, and palmyra or 
toddy-palm. Large quantities of bamboos find 
H ready sale in the Calcutta market. Hemp 
in made into ropes, sacking, and coarse canvas. 
Formerly there was a considerable manufacture 
of cotton cloths, but tne greater cheapness of 
the fabrics brought from Great Britain has 
nearly put an end to that branch of industry 
in this district, as well as in other parts of 
India. The population is given under the 
article Bengal. 

The French settlement of Cbandemagore is 
situate within the limits of this district, as are 
also ' Chinsura and Serarapore, now British 
possessions, but originally belonging, the one 
to the Dutch, and the other to the Danes. 
Hooghly, the principal place, Ampata or 
Omptah, Boenchie, Jehaualiad, Bhahbazar, 
Ghotal, Keerpoy, and the places just men- 
tioned as now or lately held by foreign powers, 
are described under their respective names in 
the alphabetical arrangement. The principal 
routes are, — 1. From south-east to north-west, 
from Calcutta through the town of Hooghly to 


Burdwan ; 2. from south-east to north-west, 
from Calcutta through J ehanabad to Baucoora ; 
3. from north to south, along the right side 
of the river Hooghly ; 4. from north-east to 
south-west, from Burdvran to Midnapore ; 
5. from east to west, from Calcutta to Midna- 
pore. The tract comprised within the present 
district of Hooghly appears, according to the 
remotest historical records, to have formed 
part of a considerable realm, called Tamara- 
lipta, from its capital of that name. Identical 
with the modern T'umlook. It is reputed to 
have maintained, or aspired to maintain, exten- 
sive foreign relations, and it is said, that in the 
year 1001, the king despatched an ambassador 
to the monarch of China. At the time of the 
invasion of Bengal by the Mussulmans, at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, the 
tract was comprised within the dominions of a 
rajah residing at N uddea, on the Bbagirathi, 
north of the present district of Hooghly. This 
feeble chief, without an attempt at resistance, 
deserted his dominions, which were seized by 
Bukhtyar Khulijy, the Mussulman general, 
and subsequently incorporated with the state 
which he founded, and styled the kingdom of 
Bengal. It was probably united to the king- 
dom of Delhi by the renowned Sher Shah, 
when, in 1542, he took the city of Gour, and 
overthrew the kingdom of Bengal. Wrested 
from Delhi during the troubles ensuing on the 
death of Sher Shah, it was reunited to it in 
157fi, by Khan Jehan, an officer of Akb.ar. 
At the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it became part of the virtually indepen- 
dent state which, under the denomination of 
the soobah of Bengal, was founded by Mursbid 
Kuli Khan, during the weakness and distnve- 
tions of the kingdom of Delhi, ensuing on the 
death of Aurungzebe. The right ot the East- 
India Company to this tract originated in the 
treaty concluded with Meer Cossim in 1760, 
and was confirmed in 1765, by the emperor 
Siiab Allum. 

HOOGHLY. — The principal place of the 
British district of tlie same name, a town on 
the line of railroad now under construction 
from Calcutta to Benares. It is situate on tlie 
right bank of the great off-set of the Ganges, 
from it denominated the Hooghly. The river 
in this part is much contracted in breadth. 
The civil establishment of the district located 
here is accommodated in Roveral biiildiiigs, i f 
striking appearance, in the Grecian st^^le of 
architecture, but of frail beauty, being mered y 
overlaid with chunam or stucco. The churcli, 
built by the Jesuits, according to thoiu8cri})cd 
date, 1699, ia a large fine structure, of such 
durable materials as to ap);ear to have been 
but recently erected. Here is a college, 
erected in 1836, upon a site granted for the 
purpose by the government, and supported by 
funds derived from the estate of Haji Muliam- 
mad Mohsin. Instruction is given both in 
English and Oriental literature. Connected 
with this institution are several branch schools. 
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The civil establislimcTit, of which Hooghly is 
the chief station, comprises the following Eu- 
ropean officers : — A civil and sessions judge, a 
collector, a magistrate, a joint magistrate, and 
deputy collector ; two assistants to the above, 
an aasistaut-surgeon, a superintendent of ab- 
karree, an assistant to that officer. Besides 
these, there is a considerable number of native 
functionaries, of various grades and denomi- 
nations. This town is conjectured to have 
been founded by the Portuguese in 1537. In 
1()32, it was, after an otetinate defence of 
three months, stormed by tlie tniops of Sliah- 
johan, 1,000 Portuguese being slaughtered, 
and 4,400 taken prisoners, {^lity-four large 
vessels, and 254 of smaller dimensions, were 
burned, three only escaping uy Goi.. The 
place, thus possessed by the Moguls, became 
the royal port of Bengal. In 1076, the Eng- 
lisli established a factory here, and about the 
same time Tavernier mentions a similar esta- 
blishment Ixilonging to the Dutch. In 1681, 
the English factory was fortified, and provided 
with a small guard, consisting ot twenty Euro- 
pt3an8, which was tlie first military^ establlsb- 
ineut of the Com})any in Bengal. 8ul^e- 
quently wrested from the Comp-uiy by Sooraj- 
oo-dowlah, it was, in 1757, retaken by Clive, [ 
and has from that tiu v; been retained. The! 
population of the to,,n is estimated at about! 
12,000. Distance N. iVom Calcutta 27 miles; 
from Benares, S.E., bPi, Lai. 22" 54 ', long. 
88 " 22 '. 

HOOGHLY. — A large river of Bengal, 
formed by the junction of two great branches 
(tf the Ganges, the Bhagruttee and the Jel- 
linghee, the confluence of which is in lat. 
23" 25', long. 88" 22', <ind 125 miles the! 
sea, reckoned by the windings of the stream to | 
Diamond Point, or, if the estuary be included 
as far as Saugor Roads, 160 miles. Its mean 
breadth above Calcutta is three-quarters of a 
mile, and it was formerly navigable for ships 
of the line as high as Chandernagore, 115 miles 
from Ssiugor Roads, and seventeen above Cal- 
cutta. There is indeed a rumour, pretty gene- 
rally credited, that the river is gradually silt- 
ing up, and will at some future time cease to 
aiford adequate accoiniaodatio:. to the trade of I 
the c.HpiUl of British India. This would be a 
tcariul blow to the prosperity of the “ City of 
Palaces,’’ unless a suiU^i.de remedy should be 
provided. Towards thio cr.d, it has been sug- 
gested tliat either a ship canal ?t a railway 
jj:g!it be constructed from Calcutta to the 
Mutwal, a river some distance to the eastward, 
not lOifitted to become the successor of the 
Hooghiy, should it be necessary to abandon 
tbiit channel; and thus the commerce of the 
maritime emporium of Bengal be retained. 
However, the draught of water for ahiiHi 
departing from Calcutta to proceed down the 
river, is usually limited to seventeen feet, but 
the pilots will, for a gratuity presented to 
them, sometimes take charge of vessels draw- 1 
ing seventeen and a half or eighteen feet ; and | 


if a powerful eteam-tug be employed, they 
may be taken from Calcutta drawing nineteen 
or even tvvv^r.ty feet, when the tides and wea- 
ther are favourable.” When the river is not 
affected by the annual periodical inundations, 
which take place at the close of summer, the 
water is slightly salt at Calcutta, but in Sep- 
tember the freshes are at their height ; there 
is then no visible tide off Calcutta, the ships do 
not swing up, and the river- water is perfectly 
sweet, far beyond Scangor, in the open sea.” 
The following general eumiiiary of the varia- 
tions of the tides of the Hooghly is given by 
the writer just quoted : — ''From the point of 
lowest low water in the dry season, to that of 
the highest high water in the freshes, is twenty 
feet ten inches. The greatest mean rise of 
tide from low to high water-mark takes place 
in March, April, and May, and is fifteen feet 
ten inches. The greatest mean rise of tide 
from low to high water-mark in the freshes is 
ten feet. The smaUa>l. mean rise of tide takes 
place in the freshes, and is at neap tides only 
three feet six inches. The sinalleat mean rise 
of the tide in the dry seasou, neap tides, is 
four feet. From the lowest fall of the river to 
high-water mark, neap tides, in February, is 
eight feet. From the low< st fall of the river 
to low water in the freshes, neap tides, is 
twelve feet. The river is at its lowest in the 
beginning of March. The river is swollen by 
the freshes in July, August, and September, 
and part of Oefober, The freshes take off 
about the middle of September, and are gene- 
rally out of the river by the end of October. 
At the beginning of November, although the 
freshes nre out of the river, it is upwards of 
three feet higher at low water than in March. 
The river is in the most quiescent state during 
the months of November, December, January, 
and February. During these months, . the 
night tides are higher and more rapid than the 
day tides : and there are, on some occasions, 
bores at night. The strongest flood tides, and 
the greatest mean rise of the tides, are in 
March, April, May, and J une. The day tides 
in these months are higher than the night 
tides. The strongest freshes are in September. 
In J uly, the strength of the flood tides is coun- 
teracted by the freshes, and this, therefore, is 
a moderate month as regards tides. The bores 
also wre moderated, as a consequence. In 
August^ the flood tides are overcome by the 
frewes^ and the bores are moderate : should 
there a high parallax of the moon, however, 
great height of the sea In this month will 
cause a considerable bore.” Though not a 
mile wide at Calcutta, the river does not at all 
times afford perfect security to ships, as there 
have been instances of their being blown ashoro 
there in violent storms. The river has little 
increase of breadth until after it has received 
the waters of the Dammoodah and Rupnarain, 
and passed Diamond Point, fifty miles from 
Calcutta. Below that point, it rapidly ex- 
pands, and at Saugor Roads, where ti e estuary 
terminates in the open sea, is is bo .t fifte i 
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mHes wide. The tides, uoder circumstanoes 
calculated to favour their action, are violent 
and rapid, running sometimes at the rate of 
seven miles an hour near Calcutta ; and in the 
Bouth-west monsoon, when a great current is 
driven into the river from the Bay of Bengal, 
the extraordinary phenomenon denominated 
the Bore, which sometimes rises on the sands 
contiguous to the banks in waves twelve or 
fifteen feet perpendicular, rushes on at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour, carrying every 
floating body along with it. The Hooghly, 
though the only channel of the Ganges fre- 
quented by large ships, is at its mouth much 
encumbered by alioals, amidst which ships can 
be steered safely only by much skill and atten- 
tion. Of the channels between those shoals, 
the principal are — 1. The Inside Channel, 
farthest west, stretching from Balasor close 
along the shore inside, or to the north-west- 
ward of all the shoals, with depths generally of 
from two to three fathoms at low water, lliis 
is used -^nly by thj small coasting vessels na- 
vigated by the natives. 2. Fairway, or the 
Western Channel, suitable only for ships draw- 
ing not more than fourteen or fifteen feet of 
water. 3. Middle Channel, which is narrow, 
basnet m ne than three fathoniS of water, and 
is little used, 4. Sagar Channel, or Eastern 
Channel : this is represented as at present the 
channel in general use by ships entering or 
departing from the Hooghly. 5. Thornhill 
Chaunel, which has two fathoms and three- 
quarters at low tide, but commonly three, 
three and a quarter, or three and a half. 
6. The Old Cham, 1 1, having from three to four 
fathoms at low water. 7. Lacarn Channel, or 
Channels Creek, called by the natives Bara- 
tulla, separates Sangor Island and Clive’s 
Island from the low' land of the Sunderbunds. 
It has a good deptn of w ater, but is rendered 
somewhat intricate by sands projecting from 
the land. If these, however, were marked 
by buoys or beacons, the navigation would not 
be difficult. Several ships at different times 
have entered it by mistake, and passed in 
safety. 

The Hooghly is considered by the Brahrain- 
ists as the real and much -venerated Ganges, 
having its source at Gangoutri ; and the Podda, 
which takes its course farther east, though 
having a much larger volume of water, is re- 
garded as a mere branch. The banks of the 
Hooghly are stuu(led with numerous towns and 
villages, many of which possess an interest, 
** from old associations, or have been rendered 
memorable by historical recollections.” A pro- 
ject is under consideration, to connect the city 
of Calcutta with the suburb of Howrah, by 
means of a bridge thrown over the Hooghly, 
in the immediate vicinity of the terminus of 
the East-Indian Kailway. 

HOOKEO. — A } over a lofty range of 

mountains on th« ^.01 th-eastem frontier of 
Koonawur, and bounding the table-land of 
Chinese Tartary w'cstward, and which here has 


a BurfMeeof reddish gravel, swelling into gentle 
slopes. The rock is cakareous, wiw occasional 
quartzose veins, and abounds in shells. Here 
is a Chinese watch-tower, to exclude obnoxious 
intruders on the Celestial empire. Elevation 
above the sea 15,7dd leeL Lat. 31*" 36', 
long. 79“. 

HOOKEREE. — town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 28 
miles N. by £L of Belgaum. Lat. 16** 12', 
long. 74® 40^. 

HOOLEH, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 10 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 45 miles W. by S. of 
the town of Mooltan. Lat. 29® 59', long. 
70" 49'. 

HOOLIGEYRI. — ^A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam. 28 miles W. by S. 
from Moodgnl, and 78 miles E.N.E. from 
Dbarwar. Lat. 15" 57', long. 76" 8'. 

HOOLIOIiDROOG, in the Mysore, a town, 
with the ruins of a fort, situate on a rock 
deemed impregnable except by blockade, and 
hence formerly regarded as a place of import- 
ance. In 1659 it was acquired by Dud Deo 
Raj, ruler of Mysore ; it snbsequently passed 
into the power of Hy^r AM, and in 1791 was 
surrendered to the Brikwh army under Lord 
Cornwallis, by whom it was dismantled and 
relinquished. It was subsequently repaired 
and reoccupied by 'nppoo Bnltan, but was 
retaken by the British b^ore the termination 
of the war. Distant from Seringapatam, N.E., 
48 miles. Lat. 12" SCf, long. 77® 5'. 

HOOI^OGOREE NTTGUR.— A town in 
the British distri<^ of Seebpoor, province of 
Assam, 30 miles N.E. of Seebpoor. Lat. 
27" 16', long. 95" 3'. 

HOOLSOOK. — A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
domioions of tbe Nizam, 106 miles N.VV. of 
Hyderabad. Lat. 18", long. 77" 6'. 

HOOLY ONORK— See Holla Honoor. 

HOOMNABAD. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or domioions of the Nizam, 92 miles W.N.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 109 miles N. from 
lUicboor, Lat. 17" 45', long. 77" 13'. 

HOONOOMANGUNGE, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of ilie N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the 
cantonment of Allahabad to Benares, and 
12 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 25" 25', 
long. 82" 5'. 

HOONSOOIL — A town in the Mysore, 13 
miles S.W. from Beringapatam, and 114 miles 
K.B.E. fitmi Mangalore. The place is noted 
for its manufactures of flannel, blankets, and 
buff accoutrements. Lat. 12" 15', long. 76" 28'. 

HOONUGOONDA A town in tbe British 

district of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 
105 miles £. by N. of Belgaum. Lat. 13^ 
long. 76" ff. 

HOORHOOREE^ in the British district of 
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Bareilly, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from tho to¥im of Bareilly 
to Moradabad, and 19 miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 28° 30', long. 79° 15'. 

HOORINGOTTAH RIVER.— One of the 
principal mouths by which the Ganges dis- 
charges its waters into the Bay of Bengal, in 
lat. 21° 51', long. 90°. The entrance is spa- 
cious, being about three leagues wide, between 
the two great banks or shoals which form it, 
and the depth of water in the great channel is 
sufficient for the passage of large ships. 

HOOSAIlsTPOOR. — A town situate on the 
right bank of the river Ganges, in the British 
district of Furruclud)ad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, contiguous to the military station 
of Futtygurh. Distant three miles E. from 
Furruckabad. The population is stated to be 
11,698. Lat. 27° 22', long. 79° 42'. 

HOOSHUNGABAD. — See Hoshunoabad. 

HOOSSEIN BELA, in Sinde, a village on 
the route from Suhxulcote to Shikarpoor, and 
15 miles E. of the latter place. It is situate 
on the left bank of the Indus, here crossed by 
a much-frequented ferry, generally called the 
ferry of Azeezpoor, which place, however, is 
above a mile north-east. The Indas is here di- 
vided into two branches : the eastern, called the 
Dwndy is about 150 feet broad and twenty- four 
feet deep ; the wesuirn branch is very wide, 
between thirty and forty feet deep, and is sepa- 
rated from the eastern by an island a mile and 
a half in breadth. At a short distance higher 
up, there is a goo<i ferry over the undivided 
stream of the river ; and that would be a pre- 
ferable place for the passage of any considerable 
number of persons, but the batmen prefer 
tho lower ferry, as ncssu^^r their village. This 
latter ferry is sometimes called Amil Got, from 
the village of Amil, on the western side. (See 
A MIL Got.) Hoossein Bela is in lat. 27° 52', 
long. 69°. 

HOOSITNABAB.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 60 miles W.S.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 62 miles N, by E, from 
Raiohoor. Lat. 17° 8', long. 77° 42'. 

HOOTEECHENEE. — A town in the prin- 
cipality of Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab 
Singh, 55 miles S.W. by S. from Sirinagur, 
and 72 miles N.N.E. from Wazeerabad. Lat. 
33“ 20', long. 74° 40'. 

HOOVIN HUDDAGULLY.— A town in 
the British district of BeUary, preridenev of 
Madras, 165 miles N.N.E. of Mangalore. 
Lat. 15°, long. 75° 59', 

HORTEE. — A town in the British territory 
of Sattara, presidency of Bombfiy, 20 miles 
N. by E. orBeejapoor. Lat. 17® 6', long. 
75° 61'. 

HOSANG HAJOO.— A town of Eastern 
India, in the British district of Cachar, 116 
miles S.E. of Gowhatty. Lat. 25° 7', long. 
93° 6'. 

HOSHIARPUR, in the Punjab, a small 
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town near the southern base of the Himalaya 
Mountams, and on the route from Lahore to 
Nadaun. Lat. 31° 33', loug. 75° 57'. 

HOSIIUNGABAD, a district or subdivision 
of that portion of the British possessions known 
as the Saugor and Nerbudda territory, and 
now placed under the jurisdiction of the lieute- 
nant-governor of the Norib-West Provinces. 
No regular survey has been made, but its area 
is estimated at 1,916 square miles. The total 
amount of the population, according to a recent 
census, is 242,641 ; but no distinctions of creed, 
caste, or occupation, were noticed. An attempt 
was made to supply this deficiency by conjec- 
tural means ; under which operation the people 
were thus distributed : — Hindoos, agricultural, 
108,468; non -agricultural, i .' j,685; Maliomc- 
dans and others, not Hindoos, agricultural, 
654 ; non-agricultural, 10,834. These propor- 
tions derive plausibility from the results of a 
former census, which probably furnished the 
chief ground for their assumption, but the total 
only can be entirely relied on. This district 
is so remarkable for fertility, as to be commonly 
styled the garden of Central India . It possesses 
aik> one of the elements of mineral wealth, in 
coal of excellent quality, and it is believed in 
abundant quantity. On a comparison with 
some of the coal imported from the northern 
part of Great Britain, that of Iloshungabad 
was found to merit a preference. Tlie great 
distance of the beds from the coast is, however, 
at present a serious impediment to its being 
brought extensively into use. 

HOSHUNGABAD.— The principal place of 
the British district of the same name. It is 
situate on the left or south bank of the river 
Nerbudda, stated to be hero 900 yards wide, 
and subject, during the periodical rains, to rise 
to such an extent as to cause very considerable 
inundations. Here is a fort, of quadrangular 
ground-plan, and having high walls. The town 
is irregularly built, and the houses being much 
dispersed, the population is not dense. The 
river is not fordable opposite the town, the 
water at the shallowest part, even in the season 
when lowest, beingbetween five and six feetdeep, 
and flowing over an irregular rocky bottom. 
It is infest^ with alligators, both of the long- 
snouted and bull-mouthed kinds. There are 
thirteen ghats or fords over the river, within 
twelve or fourteen miles of Hoshuugabad, be- 
coming passable in the beginning of winter, 
and continuing so until spring advances. That 
nearest the town was found, when the water 
was lowest, to be covered three feet deep. 
East of the town is a small cantonment of 
British troops belonging to the Saugor divi- 
sion, and the town itself is the seat of a political 
agency subsidiary to that of Saugor, 

Hoshungabad was founded about the year 
1433, by Hoshung Shah, sovereign of Malwa, 
whose remains were deposited there, but sub- 
sequently removed to Mandoo. In 1562 it 
was, with the rest of Malwa, conquered by 
Akbar, On the dsaraembernmnt of the empire 
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of Delhi, Hoehungabad was appropriated by 
the nawaub of Bhopal., from ^hom it was taken 
by storm by the rajah of Nagpore or Berar, 
in 1796. It was, however, soon after retaken 
by the ruler of Bhopal, and again, in 1807, 
t^en bpr the rajah of Ka^ore, by whom it was 
oeded, in 1818, to the British government. 
Distant S.W. from Saugor, by Searmow, 114 
miles; S. from Agra, by ^ugor, 888; S.W. 
from Allahabad 428 ; K.W. from Calcutta, by 
Allahabad, 924 ; E. from Mhow 144. Lat. 
22" 44', long. 77“ 44'. 

HOSKOTE, or OOSCOTTA, in the territory 
of Mysore, a town. It is a considerable place, 
and has a mud fort, which, in 1761, was be- 
sieged by Basal ut Jung, of Hyderabad, who, 
after ineffectually attempting to reduce, re- 
ceived the surrender of it fi^m Hyder Ali, 
together with three lacs of rupees, in consider- 
ation of his investing that adventurer with the 
title and oflBce of nawaub of Sera, a dignity and 
country which Basalut Jung had no claim 
eitlier de jure or de facto to dispose of. Distant 
from Bangalore, N.E., 16 miles. Lat. 13" 6', 
long. 77" 62', 

HOSPETT. — A town in the British district 
of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 35 miles 
W.N.W. of Bellary. Lat. 15" 16', long. 76" 29'. 

HOSSANPOOR. — A town in the Mysore, 
on the right bank of one of the branches of 
the Cauvery river, and 18 miles W, from 
Seringapatam. Lat. 12" 24', long. 76" 29'. 

HOSS DROOG. — A town in the Mysore, 
100 miles N. by W. from Seringapatam, and 
117 miles N.E. from Mangalore. Lat. 13" 49', 
long.. 76" 20'. 

HOSSDURG, in the British district of South 
Oanara, within the territory subject to the pre- 
sidency of Madias, a town ,on the route from 
Oananore to Mangalore. It has a large fort, 
well built of laterite, which matetrial abounds 
throughout the country. It is on a fine rising 
ground, and, viewed from afar, looks well. 
Here is a temple, established by the rajah of 
Ikeri, who built the fort. Lat, 12" 18', long. 
75" 10'. 

HOSUNPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Mymunsing, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 31 
miles S.E. of NusseerabacL Lat, 24" 2o, long. 
90" 40'. 

HOSURU. — A fortified town, formerly 
within the territory of Mysore, now within the 
British dominions. Its position has often ren- 
dered it the object of obstinate contention be- 
tvvcen the powers of Mysore and the Carnatic. 
In 1654 , it was taken by the rajah of Mysore ; 
in 1768 , it fell into the hands of the British : 
after variouB vivnHHitiides, it returned to the 
i[n>s.seaBion of Mysore, but was occupari by the 
British in 1791, on the advance of Lord Corn- 
wallis against Seringapatam. In the arrange- 
ments consequent on the wars with Tippoo 
Sultan, it was finally annexed to the British 
posaeesiona, being ii^laded in North Arcot. 
Piatauce from BeringapaUm, E., 89 miles ; 


Bangalore, S.E., 28 ; Madras, W., 200.*^ Lat, 
12" 45'. long. 78" 54'. 

HOWRA. in the British district of the 
Twenty-four Peigunnahs, forming part nf the 
lower provinoes ^ Bengal, a town on the right 
bank of the river Hooghly, oppoeite Oaleniu^ 
of which place, indeed, it may be considered a 
fubiirb, and with which it is about to be more 
oloe^ connected by means of a bridge over 
the Hooghly. It is described by Heber as a 
considerable place, chiefly inhabited ty ship- 
builders, but oontiuning some pretty villas. 
The Hooghly, nearly a mile wide, is covered 
with large ships and craft of all kinds. The 
town has been selected as the site for the ter- 
minus of the railroad from Calcutta to the 
North-West Provinces. Lat. 22® 36', long. 
88" 23'. 

HUBB. — A river forming for a considerable 
distance the western frontier of Sinde, and 
dividing it from Beloochistan. It has been 
traced downwards from Hoja Jamote, on the 
northern boundary of Lus, in lat. 26" 12', 
long. 66" 51', and is supposed to rise near that 
place. For about twenty-five miles in the 
upper part of its course, it flows south-easterly, 
and then turning due south, holds its way for 
about fifty miles in that direction. It then 
turns to the south-west, and, after a total 
length of 100 miles, falls into the Arabian Sea, 
on the north side of Cape Mouse, in lat. 24® 54', 
long. 66" 43'. De la Hoste states, that for a 
distance of fourteen miles from the mouth, 
water was in the end of summer found to the 
depth of eight inches, and that in some places 
deep pools exist, abounding in fish and alliga- 
tors. He adds, that the river is said never to 
fail in the driest seasons. Masson, however, 
states, that it is only on extraordinary occa- 
sions that the water of the Hubb reaches the 
sea ; and in this he is supported by Hart, who 
crossed it about fifteen miles above the mouth, 
where the channel was 100 yards wide. Though, 
in consequence of heavy rains, there was then 
a large body of running water, he found but a 
small stream on his return a short time after, 
and was informed it would soon cease to flow, 
and that water would then be found only in 
detached pools. The whole course is described 
as a succession of rocky or gravelly gorges in 
the rugge<l and barren Pubb Mountains. 

HUBBEEGUJE. — A town in the British 
district of Silhet, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 50 miles 
S.W. of SUhet. Lat. 24" 19', long. 91" 23'. 

HITBRA.- — A town in the British district of 
Dinajepoor, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 20 miles E. 
of Dinajepoor. l*at. 25" 31', long. 88" 68'. 
HUBSHEE.— See Jikjeera. 

HUIiUNNAGAR, in the British district of 
Allah aljad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. ProviaceH, 
a village on the route from the Cituionment of 
Allahabad to Futtehpoor, and 37 miles N.W, 
of the former- Lat. 25" 40 ', long. 81" 26'. 

HUDEEALEE, in Oarwhal, a village on 
the left bank of the Bhageerettee, as the 
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Ganges is called in the upper part of its course. 
Raper describes it as a very pretty 
with fine cultivation.'* It is situate opposite 
the mouth of the Nagur^ a torrent which falls 
into the Bhageerettee on the right side. Hu- 
deealee is in Tat. 80* 33', long. 78® 24*. 

HUGRY. — A river rising in the Mysore, in 
lat. 13® 28', long. 75® 66', and, flowing first in a 
north-easterly, and subsequently in a northerly 
direction for 126 miles, it passes into the British 
oollectorate of Bellary, through which, main- 
taining its northerly course, it flows for 100 
miles, to its junction with the Toongabndra, on 
the rig^t side, in lat. 16® 44', long. 76® 68'» 

HUJAMREE, in Sinde, is an offset of the 
Sata, or great eastern channel of the Indus, 
and is called in the upper part of its course the 
Beeahn. The Hujamree mouth is wide, but 
rapidly narrows inland to about 600 yards : at 
Vikkur, twenty miles from the sea, it is only 
about 170 yai^ wide ; and still higher up, 
near its junction with the Sata, its breadth is 
found not to exceed fifty yards. In 1831 it 
was navigable tor boats from the sea to the 
entrance into the Sata, as the small flotilla 
which conveyed Captain Burnes and his party 
in that year passed this way. According to the 
statement of that officer, there were then fifteen 
lect of water on the bar at high tide, and a 
depth of four fathoms ail the way to Vikkur. 
He observes, however, adverting to the changing 
character of the river, “ The next season per- 
haps Vikkur will be deserted.” The antici- 
pated change occurred, though not so early as 
suggested. In 1839, the British troops march- 
ing from Bombay to Afghanistan, ascended the 
Hujamree and landed at Vikkur ; and in the 
course of the same year this branch was ciosed | 
by a change in its channel, caused by the vio- 1 
lence of the current. The Hujamree mouth is 
in lat. 24° 16', long. 67* 18'. 

HUKUMUTWALA, in Sirhind, a village 
on the route from Ferozpur to Simla, and 12 
miles S.E. of the former town. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 1,159 miles. Lat, 80® 52', long. I 
74° 35'. 

HULDT, in the British district of Ghazee- 

I jore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
age on the route from Ghazeepore cantonment 
to Chupra, 52 miles E. of the former. Lat. 
25® 45', long. 84® 15'. 

HULDOOG GHAT.— A ferry near the vil- 
lage of Suriau, in the British district of Ku- 
niaon, lieiit. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, and 
forming a communication between the East- 
India Company's territoriew and Nepal : 8.E. 
ot Petoragarh cantonment 11 miles. Lat. 
29® 28', long. 80® 21'. 

HULDOIJK, in the British district of Bij- 
noiir, lieut.'gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Bijnour to Moradabad, 10 
miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 29® 17', long. 
78® 21'. 

HITLDYPOOKRE.--A town in the British 


district of Poondia, lieuL-gov. of Bengal, 143 
miles W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22® 37', long. 86* 8'. 

HULHALLI. — A town in the Mysore, on 
the right bank of one of the brandies of the 
Cauveiy river, and 25 miles S.S.W. from 
Seringapatam. Lat. 12® 6', long. , u 87'. 

HULKLANT, in the Britisn disi-i it;t of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the south-eastern frontier towards Gwalior, and 
60 miles S.E. of the city of Agra. Lat. 26° 47', 
long. 78® 46'. 

I HULLAGOOR. — A town in ^h-i Mysore, on 
the left bank of one of tne bi'anches of the 
Ganveiy, and 33 miles E. from Seringapatam. 
Lat. 12® 27', long. 77® 14'. 

HULLEE. — A town in the Britidi province 
of Nagpoor, 133 miles S.E. from Nagpoor. and 
136 miles E. by S. from Chanda. Lat. 19® 38', 
long. 81® 26'. 

HULLEEA, in the British district of Mirza- 
! poor, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Rewah to Benares, 63 miles 
S.W. of the latter. Lat. 24® 60', long. 82® 24'. 

HULLEEUEH, in Sinde, a village on the 
route from Kumchee to Jumik, and 60 miles 
E. of the former place. It is situate among 
the low hills north-west of Tatta, and near the 
western shore of a considerable dund or piece 
of water, communicating with the Indus by the 
Ghara watercourse. Lat. 24® 47', long. 67^ 46'. 

HULLEHNOH. — A town in the native 
state of Bhurtpoor, 51 miles W, from Agra, 
and 86 miles E. from Jeypoor. Lat. 27^7', 
long. 77® 17'. 

HULLIAL. — A town in the British district 
of North Canara, president of Madnis, 19 
miles W.S.W. of Dhawar. laX, 16® 21', long. 
74® 50'. 

HUIjLOLE, in Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guicowar, a town at the north-western base of 
the mountain of Pawangarb. Dirftance from 
Ahmedabad, S.E., 65 miles. Lat. 22® 32', long. 
73® 28'. 

HITLSUNGEE. — A town in the British 
territory of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
86 miles N. by E, of Beejapoor. Lat. 17° 19', 
long. 75° 56'. 

HULWUD, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the prant or 
district of Jhalawar, near the northern frontier, 
towards the Kunn or Salt-marsh. It was 
formerly of much ijnportance, but is now rather 
decayed, yet has eight villages dependent on 
it. In its relations with the British govern- 
ment, it is consideml united with the tallook 
of Drangdra, and tiiey are officially returned 
as conjointly having a population of 51,709, 
and paying an annual tribute of 4^i,909 rupees, 
Ohstance from A hoietbtbad, W., 85 miles. Lat 
23°, long. 71' 10'. 

HUMAPCKH TJR.— A town in the native 
state oi Nepal, 71 miles N.W, from Khatrnan 
doo, and 135 rudfos N.E. by N. from Goruck 
poor. Lat. 28"' 24', long. 81® 28'. 
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HUMBER, in Sirhind, a village on the route 
Iktm LocUinato Ferozepoor, and IO 4 miles W. 
of the former town. It contains a few shops, 
and is supplied with water from two wella.< , 
The road in this part uf the route is good, 
passing through an open and partially-cultivated 
country. Population about 600. Distant N.W, 
from Calcutta 1,099 miles. Lat. S0° 57', long. 
75" 46'. 

HUMEERPOOR. — A British district under 
the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, deriving 
its name from ii>', principal town, and forming, 
with Calpee, a oollectorate. The united terri- 
tory is bounded on the north-east by the river 
Jumna, dividing it from the British districts 
Etawa, Cawnpore, and Futtehpore ; on the 
east and south- east by the British district of 
Banda ; on the south by the native states of 
Churkaree and Chutterporo ; and on the west 
by the territories of JLansi and the British 
district of J aloun. It lies between lat. 25° 7' — 
26° 26', long. 79° 20' — 80° 25', and has an area 
of about 2,240 aquare miles. The principal 
rivers are the Jumna, the Betwa, the^essaun, 
and the Cane. The average elevation above the 
sea, of the waterway of the Juafiia» at the 
northern extremi^ ef the dlettiot, k probably 
about 550 fee\ wad. perhaps no point within 
it is 300 feet above that height. The soil 
is favourable to the growth of sugarcane, cot- 
ton, indigo, the aal-plaut (Morinda multiflora), 
wheat, barley, Holcua sorghum, Holcus spica- 
tus, and every species of the pulse and lentil 
tribe. In the more sterile parts are grown 
several species of grain of the millet kind. The 
cotton, which is produced on thfi better soil in 
great abundance and of good quality, is largely 
transmitted from Calpee and other places on 
the Jumna, to the lower provinces. Under the 
last revenue settlement of the N.W. Provinces, 
tlie government demand upon the land of this 
district w’as fixed for a term of years, and is not 
liable to increase till the year 1872. 

The climate is not favourable to the Euro- 
pean constitution, having a tendency to occa- 
sion inteiTnitting fevers ; but the natives appear 
to enjoy a full avenige share of health. During 
the latter part of spring and commencement of 
summer the heat is very great. The population 
consists generally of Boondelas, a spurious tribe 
of Rajpoots. Tliere are several other tribes of 
less importance. The number of inhabitants, 
as ascertained by actual enumeration in 1 853, ! 
is stated to be, Hindoo agricultural, 380,104 ;; 
Hindoo non-agricultural, 128,481 ; Mahome- 
dans and others, agricultural, 14,670 ; same 
classes, non-agricultural, 25,340 : total, 548,604. 
The number of towns or villages containing 
less than 1,000 inhabitants is returned at 663 ; 
those containing more than 1,000 and leas than 
5,000, at 164 ; those containing more than 
5,000 and less than 10,000, at five ; and those 
containing more than 10,000, at two. The 
principal military routes are— 1. From north 
to south, from Cawnpore to Banda, by Uumeer- 
pore; 2. from north to south, a little east of 


I the last-named, from Cawnpore to Banda, by 
Chilah Tarah ferry ; 3. from south-east to north- 
west, fi'om Banda to Calpee ; 4. from north 
l.to south, from Calpee to Kitha, and thence 
to Chutterpore and Saugor ; 5. from south-east 
to north-west, from Banda to Gwalior, 

The tract of which this district forms part, 
seems to have been always of some importance 
I in India, and Ferishta relates that v asdew, 
king of Kunouj, about the year 860, founded 
the fort of Calpee. It was amongst the earliest 
of the Mussulman conquests in India, having 
been taken in 1196 by Kutbudin, viceroy of 
Muhammed of Ghor. It submitted to the 
Timurian invader Baber in 1527, and wras 
frequently the scene of his military operations. 
A British force invaded it in 1778, crossing 
over the Jumna from the Doab, and taking the 
fort of Calpee. In the same year, General 
Goddard led his army from that place on the 
celebrated march which he performed across 
India to Surat. Towards the close of the last 
century, it was overrun by the Mahrattas, and 
subsequently transferred by Hummat Bahadur, 
one of their chiefs, to the East-India Company, 
to whom it wa.g guaranteed by the Peishwa, in 
1802, by Art. IV. of the treaty of Bassein ; 
and in the fallowing year the British troo]3S 
took Calpee and occupied the covnliy. 

HUMEERPORE, the principal place of the 
British district, and also of the pergunnah of 
the same name, a town situate on the tongue 
of land or doab at the confluence of the Betwa 
and Jumna, on the right bank of the latter. 
The Jumna, according to Jacquemont, in 
February, has a stream of 1,000 feet wide, 
running in a channel half a mile in breadth, 
with a rapidity of three or four miles an hour. 
The town is considerable, consisting originally 
of several villagna grouped together. It is a 
civil station ; the European establishment con- 
sists of one magistrate and collector, one joint 
magistrate and deputy collector, and one 
assistant to the magistrate and collector. It is 
on the route from Banda to Cawnpore, 86 
miles N. of the former, 39 S. of the latter, 28 
S.E. of Calpee, 155 S.E. of Agra, 110 N.W. of 
Allahabad, .575 N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 25° 58', 
long. 80° 14'. 

HUMPASAGRA. — A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 59 
miles W. of Bellary. Lat. 15° 9', long. 76° 8'. 

HUNDIA, HINDIA, or HUNDERAH, 
in the British district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a small town on the 
route from the city of Allahabad to that of 
Benares, and 23 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 22', long. 82° 16'. 

HUNDOUR, in the district of Pertabgurh, 
territory ol Oude, a town\wo miles from the 
right bank of the river Sai, 85 S.E. of Luck- 
now, Butter estimates the population at 3,000, 
all Hindoos, except about twenty Mussulman 
agriculturists. Lat. 25° 55', long. 81° 52'. 

HUNDRY.— A river rising in lat. 15° 16^ 
long. 77’* 25', in the British collectorato ol 
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Bellaiy, and, flowing in a cdreoiiona boi grae> 
rally norih'easterly diroction for flfty miles 
through that dietxict, and for twenty-eight 
miles through Kumool, it fidls into the Toon- 
gabudra on the r^ht ride, near the town of 
Kumool, in lat. 16^ 49^, long. 78* 6'. 

HUNDY ANNANTPOOR. — A town in 
the British district of Bellary, presidency of 
Madi-as, 59 miles N.W, of Bellaiy. Lat. 
14* iV, long. 77“ 41'. 

HUNGOO, in the Daman divirion of the 
Punjab, a town situated 80 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 86 miles S.S.W. of 
the town of Peshawur. Lat. 33® 81', long. 
71* 25'. 

HUNGBUNG, in Bussahir, a subdivision 
of the district of Kobnawur, is a very elevated 
rejpon, bounded on the south and west by the 
louy limestone range of Hungmng, on the 
north by Ladakh, and on the east by Chinese 
Tartary. It lies between lat. 81* 48' — 32® S', 
long. 78® 25'— 78® 45'. 

HDNGRUNG, in Bussahir, a pan in the 
district of Koonawur, over a range of limestone 
mountains bounding the district of 'Hungmng 
on the south-west. The route from the south- 
west proceeds up a dell to the crest, which 
commands an extensive view in both directions ; 
the southern, or Koonawur. side, and the 
northern, or Tartarian. Huston, who crossed 
the pass in June, found Ibrae and junipers 
growing on the south-western ride as far as the 
summit ; but on the northern side, the snow 
reached continuously several hundred yards 
from the crest. Several travellers have men- 
tioned the strongly-nuLrked change which takes 
place in the aspect of the country in proceeding 
northward across this range. ** The change in 
the nature of the country is most sudden : 
looking from the summit of the range in a 
northerly direction over Hungrung, the country 
is seen to wear a sad and sombre air of cheer- 
less desolation ; not a tree is to be seen, and 
the black and crumbling hills are either wholly 
barren, or clothed with nothing of huger 
growth than the dwarf willow and the dog- 
rose. The hills are chiefly of the seconda^ 
class, and being more rounded in their outline, 
want the grand and almost terrific beauty of 
the towering granitic peaks which so strongly 
characterize the scenery of Koonawur.” “ On 
the southern side of this range lies the thickly- 
wooded district of Koonawur, where cultivation 
is often carried in steps nearly to the summits 
of the mountains, and presenting a rich and 
cheeiful picture, which delights the eye, and 
imparts a feeling of joyousness and security to 
the traveller as he wanders on through forests ! 
of majestic pines.*' The adventurous and hardy 
Gerard, who ascended the pass in Aumst, 
found it then free from snow, but the owd so 
intense, that he became quite benumbed ; tbe 
^ood forsook the surface of his body, and he 
travelled three miles, half'-torpid and congealed. 
The elevation of the crest above tbe sea is 
14,800 feet. Lat. 31 * 48', long. 78® 85'. 
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aamrOOMAKA, ia la^Mtead, or «1m 
territoiy of Bewa, a village on the mis 
the Kutra Psai^ from the oantomnenl of Al* 
lahabad to the town of Bewa, and 74 milas 
S.W. of the former. It is rituals on an sl^ 
vated table-land, where the prenmifing loenas 
lion of red sandstone is oontuiuallj espoaed 
to view. Cultivarion is consequently scanty^ 
and Buppaes are scarce at th4 village. Water 
is obtained from tanks. Mevarion above ^ 
sea 1,219 feet. Lat. 24® iT, long. 82** 

HUKSASIB. — ^Atown in theBiypoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 80 miles N. by B. from Jodhpoor, 
and 42 miles S. from Beekaneor. Lat^ 27^ 25^ 
long. 73® 20*. ‘ 

HIJNSGUNJ, in tbe Britisii dietriet of 
Muttra, lient.-gov. of the N.W^ Provinoe% a 
village on the left bank of tbe Jnmiia^ opporile 
the city of Muttra. Here, on the ronte from 
Allygurh to Muttra, is a ferry over tbe river 
during the rainy season, and for tbe rest of tiie 
year a bridge of boats. Lat. 27” 81', long. 
77” 45'. 

HUNTER'S ISLAND. — A small iriand 
near the coast of Arracan, and ritoate just oni- 
ride of Andrew's Bay. Lat 18* 16', long. 94® 28^. 

HURAGAON. — ^A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or dominions of Scindia, 52 miles 
W. from Hoosungabad, and 70 miles E. from 
Indore. Lat. 22* 48', long. J6® 58'. 

HUBAH, in the terriiorv of Oude, a mnall 
town on tbe route from ine cantonment of 
Cawupore to that of Pertaubgurh, 10 mites 
S.£. of the former, and situate close to the 
left bank of the Ganges. It is styled Harba 
by Butter, who estimates the population at 
6,000. The iuhabitakots, according to the same 
authority, are money-changers, dealers in cloth, 

I in grain, and fermented liquors, weavers, pan- 
dits or professors of learning, medical men, 
servants, bird-catchers, raiyata or cuUtvators, 
and labourers. Garden, however, merely styles 
it a small village, aflbrding no supplies. The 
road is bad to the north-west, or towards 
Cawnpore ; better to the south-east, or towards 
Pertaubgurh. Lat. 26* 22', loug. 80* 32'. 

HURAWUL, in Sirhind, a town fifty miles 
firom the left bank of the Suthij. It ui com- 
prised within the possesriona of a Sikh diief 
under the protection and control of Uie British. 
Distant N.W. jfrom Calcutta, by wmy of Delhi 
and Munuk, 1,043 miles. Lat. 30^ IT, long. 
76” 20'. 

HURDA, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
poeseasions of Srindia's family, a town on tiie 
route from Baitool to Mow, 76 miles N.W. cdl 
former, 109 £. of latter. It is the |ninripal 
plr.ce of a pergnnnah of the same name, has a 
bazar, and is well supplied with water from a 
stream. Its pergunnah, united with that of 
Handya, adjacent yields an annual revenue of 
140,000 rupees, and, by the peace of 1844, was 
with it plaoed under British management for 
the maiutenanoe of tbe augment^ Gwalior 
contingent. Lat. 22” 18', long. 77® T* 
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fiI7BI>A6I7B.-*>i^ town in tlm Britidi pro- 
vinoe cf Kagpore, 28 iniiesK.W. frcnn Beognr, 
•iid42iiiU<MikN.E.^BM«oai UA.trT, 
hug. 78* 81'. I 

HUBDAKHAil^I, in the Mynore, a small 
Ibrtilied town, thVpriiicipal place ot a tallook 
er snbdiTinoii of name name. It is situate 
in tlie irnmediate/Ticinity of three oonaiderable 
tanks. IKstant/from Seringapatam, S.E., 50 
nilao. Lat. ll" 52^, long. 77* 1'. 

HUBDOl^ — A town in tiie territoir of 
Oade^ 88 huIm S.S.E. from Lucknow, and 54 
nilea £. Cawnpocr. Lai. 26"" 28', long. 

81- ir./ 

EyjffiDOOAGUKJ. — ^Atown in theBritidi 
^adnet of ABygimr, fiei^-goT. of the N.W. 
ProTino6% sitiiata mx miieB £. from AUjghur. 
The popnlatioa is stated to be 8,292. Lai. 

sr 58 ', long. 78* ir. 

HURDWAB. — ^A town in the British dis- 
tfkt of Sahanmpoor, henk-goF. of the K.W. 
PltOTinoes. It is called sometimes Gangadwaxa, 
or the Gate of the Ganges^** being dtuate on 
ita western or right bank, at the sonthem base 
oi the Sewalik range, here intersected bj a 
sarine or gorge, by which the river, finally 
laaring the mountainous remn, oommences 
itsoomse over the plain of Hindostan. The 
strasm here is divided by islaiids into three 
channels, the principal one being on the eastern 
aUb. They are all so shallow in piaoes, that 
the paaaage of large unloaded boats ihrougb 
them is not* practicable without difficulty. 
Tbs breadth of the river in the rainy season, 
from the extreme eastern to the extreme west- 
ern bank, is represented to be ^*a fall mile." 
The town, whi^ has an appearanoe f>f great 
antiqiui^, is rituata close to the west^ fimk, 
and the fbsindatioas if many of the houses are 
in the bed ^ the river. lU^r, who visited it 
in 1808, describes it, at that time, as very in- 
oomidenhle, having on^ one street, about 
fifteen feet in breadth and a furiong and a half 
in lengtii. Moat of the houses have the ujf^ier 
part of bride, the lower of atone, which w 
wood quali^. Ghie%, perbape, from this town ; 
being situate dose to the pomt at which the 
Ganges miters Hindoadan, it is beyond alii 
otliers visited in pOgrimage; the multitudes’ 
which throng to H bring, however, beyond 
dovibA incruwed by the facility of aooeaa to it 
from various parts. Ablution in the river ie 
the groat rite practaaed here by the Hindoo 
pi^rimi^ their b^ef being, that puig^^on from 
riniathns obtained. According to their notions, 
the orthodox jdaoe for bathiiq; is at the ghat or 
stairs leading down to the river, and called 
Harika Plairi, or ** the stairs of Yishnn." 
Priori^ in ahlntiofi at the pro|ntaoiis moment 
is eonadered to be of great importanoe in a 
spiritual point of view, ai^ many persons have i 
formerly perished in the attempt to secure the | 
advantage, bring rither crushed to death in the 
rushing crowd, or preoipitatad into the river, ! 
and theco drowned. In 1819, '' in oonsequeooe 
of a de^pdrate luab made by the infiduatsd| 


pilgrims to gain a preoedem^ in bathing, 430 
persons^^were squeesed to death ; among whom 
were several Britirii sepoys, placed as guards 
to prevent this veiT catastrophe.*’ The pro* 
pitioas moment is laid down by astroloms, 
aoomding to their alleged calculations and ob- 
servations, and sometimes happens at midni^t. 
Since the oocurrenoe of the aorident above 
mentioned, the East-India Ckunpany's govern- 
ment has caused the old ghat to be replaced 
bv one of sixty st^, and 100 feet wide. The 
rl^dly pious, and those who dread to enter 
the water unassisted, are supported by a 
Brahmia on each side. As, however, the 
depth close to the ghat is not above four fret, 
the majority plunge in unassisted, men and 
woiMii bathing together indiscriminately. 

The assemblage of pilgrims, which is annual, 
is attended by people from all parts of India, and 
from many places far beyond its bounds. The 
bathing commences in the month of Chaitra, 
when me sun is in Mina or Pisces, and con- 
cludes on the day he enters Mesha or Aries, 
agreeably to the solar computation of the Hin- 
doos, and corresponding with the 10th April, 
on which day the sun has actually advanced 
204* in that sign. Every twelfth year is oele- 
brated with greater rejoicing, and is called the 
Cumbh-mela, so denoted from the planet 
Jnpiter being then in the sign of Aquarius. 
Whether this sign be symbolic^ ot the purpose 
for which they meet, or whether the conjunc- 
tion be arbitrary or accidental, is not ascer- 
tained ; but a pilgrimage at those duodecennial 
periods is considered the most fortunate and 
efficacious." The lOih of April it the Purbi, 
or last day of bathing. 'The Mela or fair, held 
on this occasion for commercial purposes, is 
the means of very extensive traffic. From the 
Punjab^ and from the countries west of the 
Indus; are brought camels, horses, mules, salt, 
antimony, fine woollens and piece-goods, to- 
bacco, asafrstida, dried fruits (such as apricots, 
figs, prunes, raisins), almonds, pistaebio-nuts, 
and pomegranates ; from Cashmere, shawls 
and other fine woollen frbrics ; from Kajpoot- 
aii% various fanqy-gtxMis, such as chiras or 
spotted turbans, toys, and other wares in 
metals and ivory, besides inferior woollens; and 
a great number of camels ; from the British 
provinces, cotton and silk fabrics, and Euro- 
pean goods. There are besides less-important 
articles of commerce in great quantity and 
variety; and the food required for the vast 
assemUed multitude oonstitutes an extensive 
and lucrative subject of traffic. The number 
of those who on these occarions resort to Hurd- 
wsr from various motives is enormous. Hard- 
wicke, who visited the Combh-mria in 1796, 
and paid much attention to the subject, esti- 
mated the number at two millions and a half; 
and Baper, at the following Combh-mria, in 
1808, says, ** If we estimate the number at two 
millions of souls, we riiall probably frdl ^short 
rather than exo^ the reriit^." No such 
nmnbsr ik however, atany one time assembled ; 
as rimse who visit the pises far the purpose of 
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bathing, arrifie in the morning and depart in 
the evening, or on the next day ; ao that there 
ig a constant snooeanon of atraimeri. Snob a 
collection of people, under the inflaenoee which 
briuj^ them to^^ther, and rule them, mav 
readily be imagined ripe for any acts whieh 
their gpiritual leaders may suggest ; and the 
riTalry of conflicting parties baa often led to 
sanguinaiy conflicts, in 17fl0, on the Purbi, 
two rival sects, — the Gosains and the Bairitfia, 
met in battle, which terminated in the demat 
of the latter, of whom, according to report, 
18,000 were slain. At the time of Hardwicke's 
visit, in 1796, the Ghisains, Tenturiog to resist 
the better-organized Sikh pilgrims, were de- 
feated with the loss of about 500 men. The 
latest of the great duodecennial gatherings 
took place in 1844, and passed oil without 
disturbance. 

Hurdwar formerly bore the name of Konpela 
or Goupela. Aoooraing to Wilford, it was ao 
named from an ancient ascetic. Capita, a 
most religious man, performed for a long titne 
religious austerities new B^u^war, where they 
show to this day tbe'plaoe where he lived, 
under the name of Gapila^than ; hence the 
pass of Hurdwar is sometimes called the pass 
of CapUa or Kupeleh,” Tamerlane, marching 
to this place after taking Delhi, massacred a 
multituae of Hindoos here assembled, and car- 
ried off a rich booty. The elavation of Hurd- 
war above the sea is 1,024 feet ; and a little 
below the town is the head of the great canal 
of irrigation for the North-Western Provinces, 
for an account of which see Ganuks Biyxb. 
Distant N. W. from Calcutta, by Lucknow mid I 
Moradabad, 924 milea. Lat. 29* 57^ long. 
78* 14'. 

HUBEAWALA, in , Sirhind, % village on 
the route from Feroaepore to Simla, and 24 
miles B.E. of the form# town. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 1,100 miles. Lai 80* 42^, long. 
74* 40'. 

HUBEEBAMPOOB. — -A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Dacca JTeUlnoor, lieu t. -gov. of 
Bengal, 121 miles N.K. bt Calcutta. LiA 
23* 89', long. 89* 58'. 

HUHNAL, in the Sinde Sagur l>ooab divi- 
sion of the Pui^ab, a tom idtoted 26 miles 
from the right ba^ of the ^elum, 96 miles 
S.E. by E. of the town of jped»wur. Lai 
83* 19', long. 78* : f 

HUROOKEB THAH,:iil the British dis- 
trict of Kumaon, Mei|[t.-gov«,of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town situate 81 htilbl N«E. of Almora. 
Lai 29* 64', long. 80* 4'. 

HUBOONITGLA, In the British district of 
Baroilly, lieui-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on theroutefrom the town of Bareilly 
to Seetapoor, and four miles S.E* of the former. 
Lai 28*^ 22^, long. 79® 81'. 

HUROOB . — A town in the British district 
of Salem, presidency of Madras, 84 miles N.E. 
of Salem. Lai 12*^ 4', long. 78* 80'. 

HUBOWBAH, in the Britiah district of 


Suhamnpoor, fieui-gov. of the N.W. PioviAoes, 
a village on tiie route firom the toirii of 
rnnpoor to Dehra, and <^bt milee E. of the 
former place. It is situate in a produclive 
and weli-caltivated oonntry, on tiie river HtOr 
don, so that water and other sopplMS are 
abnndani Distant N.W. from Oalcntta 
miles. Lai 80*, long. 7r 46'. 

HXTBPUN HULLY, in the Britudi district 
of Bellary, pudency of Madras, a oosisider- 
able town, sttoate amidst tanks diariiaa»iiig 
their redundant water into a tribatavy of the 
Tumbudra. The snnoimding country is ftrtile 
and highly cuHivated. Distanoe from Baaga* 
lore, N.W., 165 miles; Brilary, aW., 65; 
Madras, N.W., 880. Lai 14* 48', long. 76* F. 

HUBBAH. — A town in the-British district 
of Nuddea, lieui-gov. of Bengal, 72 miles N* 
ofCaksntta. Lai 28* long. 88* 8V. 

HTJBBEAH, in thePuiyah, a village on the 
route from Bamnoggnr to Pii^ Daduu 
and 14 miles B of the latter plaoe. It is 
•iinate near the left bank of the river Jkriusil, 
in a country deeoribed by Buroee as a sterile 
waste of underwood, juat. 32* 87'. loim. . 

7r 20'. 

HTJBBEEANAH, a British distriol uader 
the lieui-gov. ol ^e N.W. Provinos^ Is 
bounded on the notih-wasi north, and nastli- 
I east by arhind ; on the east by the BriMi 
district of Bohtuk and by Diriree; on tlie' 
xonth by Dadree and Loharoo; and on tibe- 
west by the state ot Bikaneer and the British 
district of Bhutteana. It lies between -lai 
28* 83'--29* 49', long. 75* 20'— 76* 22', iad 
comprehends an area of 8,800 square miles. 
Its soil appears to be for tbe most part fuim cd 
ri alluvial matter swept down ky tho^kurnr, 
tile Chitang, and other streams flowing nom 
the Sub-Hunalaya, and is, as might be ex- 
pected, very fertile, producing, where dnly 
w ater e d , la^ crope of rice, wheat, barky, 
millei pulse, and various other produetious. 
'Their luxuriance, however, depends on the 
periodical rains friling at tbe dose of summer 
and early part ol antumn, when the inhaM- 
taots partially provide for their fotine wants 
by preserving the water in numerous tsnks 
lined with maaonry. These supplies fail, how- 
ever, ns the hot season^^aiviuieee, and then 
recourse must be had to wefls, of whirii eome 
are 100 feet in dep^ some 120, and spmaevun 
more. Tbe necessity for thia is imposed by 
tbe fsoi of the land-smugs lying very far bn> 
neath the surface, and the moantain-torronfo 
I being lost by absorptioii or evaporalioa forther 
I north, in Birhind. The country is eon n e 
I quently for great pnri of the ynsr nssnsriTriy 
I arid ; the fow ipnaip to bn met with sin Ibr 
the most part btaekish ; and the want of 
water is a seuroe of dhtreas, Thktraetwas 
|a fovourite hnniing-gronnd of Fmes Toghhik, 
timinnowiisd king cffPriM^ the ruins# whose 
buildings stifl oeenfiy aevesal sqwe Briki^ and 
I who, in the iw to Mtim a enpfty of 
water, as wufi for Ids rni ms mue Mmnm it 
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tor tbe purposes of irrigation, made a canal 
from the Jumna, which, passing bj Hansi and 
Hissar, proceeded westward until it joined 
the river Gag^r. This canal, which had been 
nearly obliterated, was cleared out in 1825 ; 
and by this process, the extension nf the 
main line, and the construction of additional 
branches, was made largely available for the 
purposes of irrigation, as well as for rafting 
tbnW and navigating small barges. 

Tbe jungles and wastes of Hnrreeanah still 
harbour many wild beasts. Tigers are com- 
mon, and lions are sometimes met with, though 
generally thought to infest no palt of Hindo- 
stan, except Guzerat and its immediate vici- 
nity, The population is scanty in comparison 
with the extent of the district, amonnting only 
to 330,852 ; of whom 207,144 are Hindoos 
engaged in agriculture,. 40,762 Hindoos nou- 
agricnltural, 61,827 Mabomedana and others 
agricultural, and 21,119 of the like description 
non-agricnltnral. The excess in the number 
of Hindoos over the MahomOdans is, as thus 
appefurs^ vexy much greater than in some other 
dirtricts of this part of India. Hansee and 
Hissar are the only towns in the district which 
contain more than 10,000 inhalntaxita. 

Hnrreeanah was, at the dose of the eight- 
eenth century, the scene of a bold but abortive 
attempt by George Thomas, an Irish adven- 
turer, to found an independent state under his 
own rale. He foiiifi^ Hnrreeanah, and col- 
lected there about 6,000 persons, cast cannon, 
made muskets and other arms, and coined 
rupees in his own name. He was, however, 
attacked by a vastly superior force of Mah- 
rattas, commanded by the French adventurer 
Perron, and being overpowered after a gallant 
resistance, took refnge in Bengal, where, in 
1802, he ^ed on his journey toward Calcutta. 

HU RREEHURPOOR. — A town in the 
native state of Kepal, 29 miles S. by £. from 
Khatmandoo, and 62 miles S. W. from Bettiah. 
Lat. 27* 18', long. 85'* 23'. 

HU KBEEPOOR, in an outlying district 
of Puteeala, a village with a fort, on the route 
from Snbathoo to Simla, and five miles N. of 
the former post. It is situate on a principal 
feeder of toe Gnnbur, and is the property of 
the rajah of Pntpeala. Elevation above the 
sea 3,147 feet. LaC 81" 1', long. 77" 8'. 

HUBRIANA. — See HtmoxsAirAH. 

HUKBICKPOOGXTB.~A town in the 
British district of Cuttack, Ueut.>gov. of 
Bengal, 49 miles S.E. of Cnttack. Lat. 
20*4', long. 86" 31'. 

HUBRIOBPOOB. — A town in the native 
state of Sirgoojah, on the sonth-west frontier 
of Bengal, 136 miles S.W. from Sherghotty, 
and 108 miles W. from Ijohadugga. Lat. 
28" 80', long. 83" 6'. 

^UBBISUNKRA, in the British district 
of Kuddea, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Beriiampore to J^toa, 35 miles 
£. of former, 25 W. of latter. The Pudda, 


HUB, 

or great eastern bnmuii of the Ganges which 
formerly flowed through this town, baa now 
deeerted its old channel, wd flows two miles 
more to the north. HnnWnkra is 102 miles 
N. of Calcutta, Lat 24" 2^, long. 88" 50'. 

HURBUNB, or HURBOOND.— A small 
and hilly district, with a 4own of the same 
name, in the Daman division of the Punjab, 
sonih-weetwaid of the Den^at The town of 
Hnrrund is ritnated within the British domi* 
nions, on the route from Dera Ghazee Khan to 
Cutdk Gundava. It has a fort and a consider- 
able number houses. Lat. 29" 28', long. 
70" 1'. 

HUBBY AL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pubna, lient-gov. of Bengal, 183 
miles N.K.BL of Calcnt^ Lat. 24" 19', long. 
89" 22'. 

HUBRYB, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, lieot.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Rewa, and 17 miles S.E. of the 
former. It has a few shops, and is supplied 
with water from wells and a tank : tbe country 
is fertile. Lat. 25" 18', long. 82" 2'. 

HURBYE, in the British province of Nag- 
pore, a town on tbe route from Gurrawarra to 
Nagpoor, S3 miles KE. of the former, 122 N. 
of the latter. It has a bazar, and is supplied 
with water from wells. Lat. 22" 86', long. 
79" 14'. 

HURBYHT7B, in the Mysore, a town with 
a fort, on the right bank of the river Tunga- 
bndra or Tumbudra, which, during the period- 
ical rains, washes the western wall of the fort, 
but at other times flows 800 yards from it, and 
is not more thau mid-deep, though the bed is 
700 yards wide. Having been a place of con- 
siderable trade, it was repeatedly plundered 
^ the Mabrattas, though rather well fortified. 
In tbe fort is a temple dedicated to Harihara, 
an idol representing a union of Hari or Vishnu 
and Hara or Siva ; and hence was derived the 
name of the place. The British cantonment here 
is situate on an extensive plain, 1,500 yards 
tern the river, towards which the ground gently 
slopes. The water of the river is good, but the 
distance renders it inconvenient to resort to it 
for a supply, so that it is generally obtained from 
wells, l^mg usually found at a depth of about 
forty feet. The climate is in general exempt 
from great beat at any season, and during the 
south-west monsoon is pleasantly cool. The 
hot season occurs dnriLg the months of May 
and June. The elevation of the cantonment 
above the sea is said to be about *1,900 feet. 
Distance from Bangalore, N.W., 160 miles ; 
from Seringapataxn, N.W., 132 ; from Manga- 
lore, N.E., 181 ; Bellary, S.W., 85; Chittel- 
droog, N.W., 45 ; Madras, N.W., 320. Lat. 
W 81', long. 75" 51'. 

HUBSANEE. — ^A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 65 nules S. from Jenul- 
meet, and 150 miles W. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 26", long. 70" 49'. 
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HUBSOLE.— A town in the Bri^h distnct 
of Kaira, proaidency of Bombay, 38 nules 
N.E. of Ahmodabad. Lni. 23* 2(f, long. 
73" jr. 

HUBSOLEE. — A town in the Bajpoot state 
of Ulwar, situate on the right banh of a faoranch 
of the Saubie Nnila^ and 20 miles N. from 
Ulwar. Lat.27^60', long.76‘’40'. 

HUBSOOL. — A town in the petty native 
district of the same name, presidency of 
Bombay, 10 miles S. from Peint, and 93 miles 
N.E. from Bombay. Lai. 20* O', long. 73’ 30'. 

HURSUBJB GUBHEB, or GUBHEE 
HUBSEOBO, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieiit.*gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route frt>m Uelhi to Bewari, and 
27 miles S. W. of the former. It has a bazar. 
Lat. 28’ 25', long. 77’. 

HUBSUB. — ^A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, 153 miles E.S.E. from Nag- 
poor, and 52 miles 8. by W. from Byepoor. 
Lat. 20’ 31', long. 81’ 2#. 

HUSESMOW.— See Asamow. 

HUSHTNUGGUB (or the Eight 
Towns”). — A town and fortress of the province 
of Peshawnr, situate north of the Kabool 
river, and 20 miles N. of the city of Peshawnr. 
The surrounding country is very fertile, beau- 
tiful, and well watered, but much exposed to 
the attacks of the restless and fierce tribes to 
the northward. Lat. 34® 16', long. 71’ 45'. 

HUSSEINGUNJ, in the territory of Oude, 
a village or small decayed town on the route 
by Nanamau ghat or ferry from Futtehgurh to 
Lucknow, 17 miles S.W. of the latter. Ten- 
nant styles it a poor village. Lat. 26’ 45', 
long. 80® 42', 

HUSSEINPOOB GHAT, in the British 
district of Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a villa^ or station on the 
left bank of the Ganges, on the route from 
Bareilly to Futtehgurh, and jost below the 
fort. Mere is a ferry over the Ganges, the 
principal stream of which is stated to be 150 
yards wide in the dry season. The passage 
over the rest of the bed of the river is, during 
the dry season, intricate, from channels, pool^ 
and ^uicksan^ ; but during the periodical 
rains in the latter part of summer, the stream 
is between three and four miles wide. lAt. 
27’ 22', long. 79’ 42'. 

HUBSUNGUBH, in the British district of 
Allyguib, Ueuti-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Boolundshuhur to 
Agra^ 44 mfiee N. by W. of the latter. Lat. 
27^ 48', long. 77’ 57^ 

HUSSUNPOOB, in the British district of | 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinoe^ 
a town on the rente from Moradabad to Boo- 
lundshuhur, 82 miles W. by S. of the former. 
Population 7,569. Lai 28’ 48', long. 78’ 22'. 

HUSSUNPOOBA.— A town in the British 
district of Sanm, lieul-gov. of Bengal, 37 miles 
N.W. ofOhupra. Lai 26’ 2', long. 84’ 2r- * 
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HUSITNASSOBE, the principal plac« of 
a pergunnah of the same name, in the British 
dikrict of Meerut, lieul-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, is situate close to the right bank of 
the Boorea Ganges, or old channel of the 
Ganges, 24 miles W. of the present stream, 
and on the border of the Kadir or marsh-land. 
It is now an inrignificant, obscure place, but 
much celebrated in the mythological lore of 
the Hindoos, as the capitid of the Panchala, 
An ancient race, and the reridence of EliDg 
Bharata, the in descent from Swayam- 
bhuva or Adam, and the ancestor of the re- 
nowned rival fiimilies the Kuroos and Pan- 
doos. According to the legend, it received its 
name from HasU, its founder ; but it is per- 
haps more probable, as the name means 

elephant’s town,” and those animals still 
abound in the for^ abont fifty miles north, at 
the south-western base of the Sewalik range, 
that this circumstance affords the true deriva- 
tion. It is also called Hastinagara, a word of 
similar import to its more usual name. In the 
Ayeen Akbery, it is mentioned under the 
name of Hustnapoor, and stated to be ^'aii 
ancient Hindoo place of worship, on the banks 
of ike Ganges,” and to yield a revenue of 
1,11,672 rupees. It appears to have been the 
Bastinora of the Greek geographer and is by 
Bitter styled (with no great perspicuity) ** tlto 
Babylon of ancient India.” Of its present 
condition scarcely anything appears to be 
known ; and as it is but twenty miles north- 
east of the town of Meerut, in an opmi 
country, frequented Europeans, the sUenoe 
of travellers on the subject seems to indicate 
that it now contiuDB nothi^ worth notice. 
The account given of it by ELamilton, Bitter, 
and some others, is little more than a repeti- 
tion of Wilford, who states that ^ere re- 
mains only a small place Of worship, and the 
extensive site of that ancient city is entirely 
covered with large ant-hills, which have in- 
duced the inhabitants of the adjacent oonntry 
to suppose that it had been oveitivned or 
destroyed by tiie Termites.” Lat. 29’ 10', 
long. 78’ S'. 

HUSTNAPOOB, — A town in ike British 
district of Guddapah, presidency of Madras, 
126 miles N.W. by W. of Madras. Lat. 
14’ 10', long. 78’ 50'. 

HUSUNPOOB, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Meerut 
to Moradabad, and 13 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28’ 54', long. 77’ 56'. 

HU SWA. — ^A town in the British district 
of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 44 miles N.E. 
of Sherghotty. Isit. 24’ 5u , long. 85* Sff . 

HUSWA, in the British distrw^ of Futteh- 
pore, lieul-gov. of the N.W. Provinoefl^ a t own 
close to the route from Allahabad to the town 
of Futtehpore, and seven miles S.B. of the 
latter. Baber mentions it under the name 
Aswah. Lat. 25’ 51', long. 80’ 63'. 

HUTEOUT.— A town in the native state of 
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Hml, 54 mllei St fiwn Kliatiiiandcx), mod 
50tttoW.fa7S.CroniBettta]i. Lat.25*55^ 
lo tty.85 "2V. 

HtTFGAOK, the priooipml plmoe of the per- 
gmuimh of the aaiiie naio^ m town with m 
en the roote from AUmhmhmd to the town of Fut- 
tmhpoor, mud 19 miles S.K. of the latter. Lat. 
2 5'^52^, long, ftl* 11'. 

JiuixlIA, in the British disiiici of Allah- 
mbmdt lidiit.-goY. of the N.W. ProTinoes, a 
YiUmge on the roate from the dty of AUahab&d 
to l^iduiow, and mght miles N.W. of the 
fo imsr: Lat. 25" M', long. 81" 58'. 

HUTKEE. — A town in the British district 
of Psjgmiim, praiadeney of Bombay, 72 miles 
K.E. of Bdiisafiin. LsL 10" dS', long. 75" S'. 

MUThiOOK. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominliotni of the Nizam, 150 miles N. from 
Hydemhad, and 120 miles 8.S.W. from Nag- 
po or. U JL 19" 80', Umg. 78" 88'. 

HUTBOO. — A liroar rising in the petty 
nalhre rtste of Koroa, on the aonth-west fron- 
tisr of Bsngml, in lat. 28" 18', long. 82" 32', 
mad^flMrhig in a soathscrlj dhrection for forty- 1 
§!m wiki, nasma into the Bnttnnpoor district 
ef tbs njiUk of Bstk^s dominions, which it 
for sixty milm. Sabaeqnenily sepa- 
rating fcr twenty hve miles a detached portion 
of the Snmbnlpeor British terri*oiy and the 
natire state of Bootea from Berar, it frUs into 
ths Mshannddy riTor, in lai. 21" 50', long. 
8 2" 40'. 

HUTTAH. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
doBiinioina of the Nizam, 170 miles N.W. by 
N. from Hyderabad, and SO miles S.B. from 
J salnah. Lat. 19" 20', long, 77". 

HUTTAH, in the British territory of Sangor 
and Nerimdds^ lieiit.-gov. <f the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the rente from Allahabad to 
Saufi^, 170 miles S.W. of the former, 61 N.E. 
of me latter. It U ataaie on the ri^t bank 
of the river Sonar, has a bazar, and is the resi- 
denoe of a principal ssaistaat to the commis- 
sioner in the Sangor and Nerbndda district. 
Elevation above the sea 1,188 feet liat 24" S', 
loi^. 79® 40'. 

HUTT ALEIC, in the Hainan divition of the 
Punjab, a town ritoated thirty miles fror%i the 
rmht bank of the TiwIha 188 mUes N.N.W. 
Of the town of MooltaD. lat 81" 55', long. 
7 0" 28'. 

HUTTKEN, in the Brithh distriot of Goor- 
gaoB, bent -gov. of the N.W. Pforinoaa, a town 
en t^ route from Delhi to MntizA 47 miles 
N .W. of th e latter. Lat 28" 2r, kmg. 7r 19'. 

HUmPOOB, in the British district of Pur- 
mekahad. Bent-gov. of the N.W. Proviooes, a 
village OB the route from A%giuh cantonment 
to tluii of Euttelmnih, and seven miles N.W. 
of tlis latte r. Lat 27" 25', long. 79" 85'. 

HUTWASS^ in the British tsTritoiy of 
Ssagvr and Nerimdds^ Bent-gov. of tiie N.W. 
Provinoes, a town on ^ route from Baatool to 
Sangnr, 70 miles N.N.E. of the former. Lat 
22" 4<r, long. 78" 28'. 


HUZARA, one of the snbdivitions of the 
Punjab, situate at the north-eastern extremity, 
between Peshawar and Gholab Singh’s domi- 
nions, and lately placed tmder the jurisdiction 
of the commissioner of Peshawur. — See Punjab. 

HYATNUGCrUR. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 10 miles S.E. by 
E, from Hyderabad, and 110 miles N. by E. 
from Kumool. Lat. 17" 19', long. 78" 40'. 

HYBUTPOOR, in Sirbind, a village on the 
route from HansI to Lodiana, and 54 miles N. 
of the former town. It is situate in a level 
country, liable to be overflowed during inunda- 
tions of the river Gagtir ; and at that time the 
road in this part of the route is impracticable 
for carriages or artillery, though at other times 
good. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,030 miles 
Lat. 29" 61', long. 76" 2'. 

HYDASPES.— See Jhblum. 

HYDERABAD, or the territory of the 
Nizam, an extensive realm of Southern India, 
the name by which it is thus distinguished 
being that of the city which is its capital. The 
territory lies between lat. 15" 10' — 21® 42', 
long. 74" 40^—81" 32^ ; is 475 miles in length 
firom south-west to north-east, and about the 
same distance in breadth. The area is esti- 
mated at 9.5, 337 square miles. It is bounded 
I on the north-east by the territory of Nagpore ; 
on the south-east by territory subject to the 
presidency of Madras, and the territory lately 
belonging to the nawaub of Kurnool ; on the 
west by territory subject to the presidency of 
Bombay ; on the north-west by territory be- 
longing to the presidency last named, by the 
territory of Gwalior, or of the family of Scindia, 
and by the British districts of Saugor and Ner- 
budda. The principal rivers which skirt or 
traverse the territory are the Godavery, with 
its tributaries the Doodna, Manjera, Pran- 
heeta ; the Wurda, with itn tributaries ; and the 
Kistna, with its feeders the Beema and Toon- 
gabudra. 

The climate may be considered in general 
good, and as there are no arid, bare deserts, 
similar to those of Rajpootana and some other 
tracts of Northern India, the hot winds are less 
felt. In the vicinity of the city of Hyderabad, 
the mean temperature in the house, according 
to observations made at sunrise, at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, and at sunset, for one year, 
** was, in January, 744" ; February, 76i" ; 
March, 84" ; April, 914® ; May, 93® ; June, 88" ; 
July, 81" ; August, 864" » Jfeptember, 79® ; 
October, 80"; November, 764"; December, 744" : 
giving as an annual mean 81 4".” The south- 
west monsoon commences about the beginning 
of June, and ends about the beginning oi 
October, and, as is usually the case, brmm 
heavy rains. After it has ceased, variable^ 
weather continues for a few weeks ; and this is 
followed by the north-east monsoon, bringing 
rains, though leas heavy than those accompany- 
ing the former. At midwinter the variation 
of temperature in the northern part of the ter- 
ritory 18 very great and sudden. The mornings 
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are veiy cold, and ice is formed ; but the days 
are hot, the thermometer sometimes reaching 
80® in the shade. The closing monsoons are 
considered the most unhealthy periods of the 
year, producing fevers and agues, but in general 
not of formidable types, except in the vicinity 
of extensive marshy jungles. Diseases of the 
spleen are common in the vicinity of the €roda- 
very. Cholera is not a prevalent disease, and 
when it does occur, is consequent on famine. 
Diseases of the eyes are prevsdent in the sand- 1 
stone districts. The wells in general yield | 
impure, unpalatable water, productive of dis-j 
ease, especially the dracunculus or guinea- i 
worm, from which those who use the water! 
from tanks or streams are exempt. There are 
no returns of the amount of population, but its 
relative density is probably not very low, as tlie 
soil is on an average fertile, the climate good. 
If the relative density be assumed at 120 to 
thesquare mile, theaggregate will be 10,666,080 
persons. The revenue of the Nizam is stated 
at l,5&0,000f. The cities and places of chief 
note, vis., Hyderabad thecapital, Secunderabad, 
Jaulna, Jaafarabad, Beder, Janur or Chinur, 
Ellichpoor, Doulatabad, Golconda, Nirmal, 
Nander, Palensha, and Warangol, are described 
under their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. The military roads are in gene- 
ral good, especially in the granitic tracta, where 
the prevailing material is easily beaten into a 
smooth, sound, durable surface. The principal 
routes are, — 1. From north to south, from 
Nagpore, through the city of Hyderabad, to 
Bangalore ; 2. from south-east to north-west, 
from Madras and Masulipatam, through the 
city of Hyderabad, to Poona, and thence to 
Bombay ; 3. from aouth-east to north-west, 
from the city of Hyderabad to Aurangabad. 
A large subsidiary force is maintained by the 
British government under the terms of the 
treaty with the Nizam, concluded in the year 
1800. The Nizam’s military force consists of 
four separate descriptions of troops: — 1. The 
auxiliary force, organized under Britisli officers, 
which is composed of regular troops, officered 
from the Company’s army, and paid by the 
Nizam’s government. 2. The irregular troops, 
consisting of cavalry, infantry, and artilleiy’. 

3. A miscellaneous irregular force, composed 
of Arabs, Scindees, Moguls, and ^iks ; and, 

4. the troops maintained by ameers and others 
from revenues assigned by government for their 
support. 

To deduce from the earliest available sources 
the history of the countries which constitute 
the dominions of the Nizam, would require 
more space than could be spared for the pur- 
pose in such a compilation as the present The 
Nizam himself derives his authority from a 
chief named Azof Jah, who held high com- 
mand under Aurungzebe, and who, while 
nominally bearing allegiance to that sovereign, 
and administering the government of the Dee- 
can as his viceroy, actually established himself 
there as an independent prince. This chief, 
known as Nizaiu-ool-Moolk (Regulator of the 


State), died in 1748, at the age of upwards of 
100 years, and the right of ao c e e awon to him 
power and authority was fiercely con t es t e d 
among his descendants. The daimants most 
&voured were two. One of these, Nazir Jung; 
the second son of the deceased ruler, bemg on 
the spot when his frther died, had seized the 
treasure, and obtained the support of the army ; 
and, moreover, fortified bis cla im by an alleged 
rennneiation of the right of succession on the 
part of his elder brother. The other, named 
Mozuffer Jung, was a grandson of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, by a &vourit6 £iughter ; and to him it 
was said the succession was conveyed by testa- 
mentary bequest. Each of these two candidates 
bad the good fortune to secure the oonnienanoe 
and support 6f one of the great European 
powers then commencing their career of con- 
tention for snpremai^ in the East ; the English 
espousing the caose of Nazir Jung, the FVendi, 
that of his rival Mozoffer Jung ; but after a 
very brief period, dissensions between the 
commander, and his officers caused the retire- 
ment of the French force from the field ; and 
Mozuifer Jung, deprived of its support^ be- 
came the prisoner of Nazir Jung. Dificsenoes 
now arose between the latter and his Engli^ 
allies, and their assistance was withdrawn. 
Nazir Jung subsequently gave himself up to 
idleness and sensual pleiunire; a majority of 
the officers of his army, seduced by the Frradi, 
fell from their allegianoe, and by the hand of 
one of them, he perished in a conflict with a 
body of French troops, which had mustered to 
attack his camp. Mozufler Jung was now 
undisputed viceroy of the Deocsan, exercumg 
his authority, however, under the control of 
the French comma nder Dupleix, whose will 
was supreme. But Moznfifer Jung was not 
destined long to enjoy even the aqtpesjranoe of 
power. He fidl in an affray with some P^Uan 
chiefr, who^ having been instrumental in placing 
him on the throne, were disappointed in the 
amount of reward to which th^ thought their 
services entitled. A new occupant of the seat 
of power was now to be sought; and the 
French, paasiiig over an infant son of Mosufior 
Jung, sheeted Salabut Jung, a brother of 
Nazir Jung, to be ruler of the Deccan. A 
new chdmant for the dignify, however, shortly 
afterwards appeared, in the person of Ghazee- 
ood-deen, the eldest son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
who advanced to Anrungahad at the head of a 
Urge army, to assert the right which Nazir 
Jong alleg^ to have been renounced. Salabut 
Jung, aided by the French, prepared for re- 
sistance; but the impending contest b e tw een 
the brothers was averted by the sadden death 
of the elder, Ghazee-ood-deen, brought abouf> 
it has been said, by pmson ; and though the 
Mahrattas by whom he was supported, con- 
tinued for their own purposes to maintain 
hostilitieil their nnvaiying ill-saocess cUspoaed 
them to listen to proposals foi^rocuring their 
absence on the osiial terms. The Eoglisb and 
French, however, continued to struggle for 
power and influenoa in the Deccan ; but tha 
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kitir wmB ccMn p epad, aAer a while, by the 
daagtr of Ihoir own p o w e onong, to withdraw 
froHi the onpiNift of QMbnt Jong, who^ thnf) 
iwohomid^ Mid apprehenaiTe, moaeover, of the 
te%pa of a yomigar broker, Niiam Aii, 
oBlaaid into an angagomaot by which he pro- 
mlaai 16 dBwpiai the Aendi from bta oonn^ 
and a Tf i aa^ and lonoonoa all oonnaetioa with 
thant^ In U9l, thia weak ininoe was do- 
^loiRod by hbi yoa n goet biotto, Nisam Ali, 
wlMiai» oonlaaty to the adatoe of the moat 
jndkionaof hklineiich ooimsellony be liad in- 
linotod withnoam, which was need to supplant 
tM donor. TVo yoata aftorwards, the usurper 
aade finrlhor achnowledgiiient of his brother's 
kwMB; by ffoitiDg him to death. In 1765, he 
naagad me Oarmtic, exercising in his course 
a meaanre of emsAtj hr beyond wbat was 
mnwamiy to his purpose ; but he retired on the 
ayproaoh of a liitiw km. Still, the British 
gofotndknt waa aiudoiia to be on better terms 
with hha^ tnartly from apprehension of his 
fatme hostility in allianoe with o^er powers 
aa nnacfiqraloiia aa himself, and partly from a 
dashe to obtain hla oononrrenoe to their reten- 
tion of a auffitiine district known by the name 
of the Koiihem Giroars, formerly pos s ess e d by 
theV^oBoh, but now oocnpied by the English, 
who had fortified their right by the fim^ of 


Nixim All was straitened for money (an 
infinaity widoh has oimig to the Hyderal^ 
alate to the fawsent time), and, in 1766, a new 
tnaty waa omaduded, not unaeoeptable to either 
party, under whudi the East-India Ckimpany 
aiyi^d to **hay6 a body of their troops ready 
to aatila the affiura of his highness's govern- 
BBont^ in oyerything that is ri|^t and proper,*' 
s^ia^ howeymr, to withdrawal when their 
own poaaeaaininn, or the neaoe and tranquillity 
of tile OHnmtii^ might be in danger, and to 
fmf, m a oooadoration for the free gift of the 
Cfooaii^ a amn of fire laca eyeiy year in which 
Iho aatiatanoo ci their troops snould not be 
sofBirad. There were other stipulations ; and 
aaasBg them one xeaenring the life-right of 
Bamhit Jnng^ a brother of jN^isam Ali, in one 
of lhaoisoara, snbject to his good bebariour. 
The aid of British troops was afforded, as pro- 
vided by the treaty, to enable Nizam Ah to 
pinaaid agnoiot Hyder Ali Khan, then rapidly 
xitiim into nower ; bnt^ alter a good d&al of 
vasmiatian, Niaam AU preferred to unite wi^ 
bbab advontarer. The allies, however, were 
niqpaq^enm% and the Nisam was oompelled 
ba ana lor paaea, which was oonduded by a 
saw traaty m 17^. By the sixth article, the 
XaahBribaOampaay and the nabob of the Car- 
antis (wha WM a party to the treaty) were to 
bn al api y a toady to aend two battalions of 
, and six pieoea of artilleiy manned by 
_ Mini^ whsmirer the Nisam should require 
^ and tim aHnation of affidrs would allow 
of aneh namatanss heiiiu render^ the Nizam 
paying the OKpenae during the time such force 
riienld he empltyod in t& aervioe. In 1782, 
^ * ; dim ; hot the Company did not 


obtain poeaeeaion of the circar held him till 
1783. The peiahonsh, or payment to be made 
to the Nisam on account of the Circars, had 
follen into arrear, and was not adjusted till 
even a later perioA These matters, however, 
having been. at length arranged, the British 
Govemor-Oeneral, Lord Cornwallis, in 1789, 
addreaaed a letter to the Nisam, explaining 
land interpreting the treaty of 1768, but de- 
IcUning to enter into any new treaty, as had 
I been suggeeted. This letter of the Gfovernor- 
lOeneraTs was sabsequently declared, by a 
resolution of the House of Commons, to have 
been meant, and to have had the full force of 
a treaty executed in due form. In this letter, 
the Governor-General agreed that the force 
stipulated for in the rixl£ article of the treaty 
I of 1768 should be granted whenever applied 
for, provided it was not to be employed against 
any power in allianoe with the Company. In 
the followi^ year, on the breaking out of the 
war with ifppoo, son of Hyder Ali, a treat> 
of ofibnave and defensive allianoe^ was cor.- 
eluded between the Nizam, the Prishwa, and 
the Britirii government. Tlppoo purchased 
paaoa at the sacrifice of half his dominions, and 
the Nizam had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with his share of the.spoiL At a later period, 
the Nizam, being engaged in war with t })0 
Mahrattas, claimed the asnstanoe of the British 
government under the snbsisiiDg relations bo- 
I tween them ; but the Governor-General, Sir 
John Shore, refused to afford it, and the Nizam 
was oonsequently obliged to conclude an igno- 
minious peace with hui enemy. This refusal, 
and its results, so incensed the Nizam, that he 
requested that two battalions, stationed at his 
capital as a subsidiary force, should be with- 
drawn'. The Nizam now soi^ht safety in the 
entertainment of a party of Frenchmen, who, 
however, were disnussed, in accordance with 
the provisions of a treaty concluded in 1798, 
under the administration of the earl of Mor- 
ningtoD, afterwards Marquis Wellesley, who 
was most anxious to rid India of ail l^noh 
lofluenoe. By this treaty, a subsidiary force, 
augmented to 6,000 sepoys, with a due propor- 
tion of field-pieces, was assigned to the service 
of the Nizam. On the foil of Tippoo Saltan, 
and the annihilation of the state of Seriogapa- 
tam, the Nizam participated largely in the 
division of its territory,^ jicder the partition 
treity of 179&, and his share was increased on 
the JPeishwa's withdrawal from the treaty. I 
IfSOO, the subsidiaiy force with the Nizam w: 
further augmented, and the pecuniary payment 
for its maintep&Rce wasoommuted for a cession 
of territory. The territoiy ceded for this pur- 
pose omisisted of the acquisitions made from 
Tippoo allotted to the Nizam, under the treaty 
of Deringapatam in 1792, and the treaty of 
Mysore, concluded in 1799, after the deetru/:tioii 
of TIppoo's power and government. Thus the 
Nizam secured the future defence of his peraon 
and state, witiiout any sacrifice either of money, 
or of any portion of his original dominions, the 
territory anigned for payment of the subsidiary 
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force baTiog been acquired under tbe proteo- 
tion and Umuenoe of tbe power wbicb now 
undertook to maintain his auibority by means 
which itself bad placed at bis diiipoi^ In 
1804 , on the oonclusion of tbe first Mahra^ 
war, tbe Nizam obtained further territorial 
adTantages, and at tbe temiinaUon of tbe 
second, in 1817, certain exchanges between the 
Company and himself took plao^ some of them 
made for mutual convenience, others to gratify 
the Nizam's wishes. The precise position of 
the Nizam, in regard to the Britisb govern- 
ment, is determined by the treaties al^e 
refenW to, and it does not materially differ 
from that of other states with which that 
l^vemment maintains subsidiary alliances. 
Nizam Ali, of whom mention by no meanr to 
his honour has been made in the course of this 
narrative, closed a long and guilty life in 1803. 
He was succeeded by his son Seounder Jab, 
with whom the Company confirmed all existing 
treaties. His feeble and nnproeperous rule 
was terminated by his death in 1829, when he 
was succeeded by his eldest but illegitimate 
son, to whom the existing engagements were 
again confirmed. Under this prince tbe mis- 
govemment of the country has continued and 
increased. A host of mercenary troops, enter- 
tained by him, so far from contributing to the 
nrj'ose of defence, have been a terror both to 
■ )vernraent and people ; the administration of 
j dstioe, even the semblance of it, was almost 
unknown, while debt, public and private, was 
nUoj^ed lo accumuUte to an enormous extent. 
Tbe British goven^ment was at one time 
creditor for arrears of payments due to it, to 
the amount <»f ivetween five and six hundred 
thousand por.o Is. This claim, to the continued 
morease of which there seemed no probable 
limit, was strongly pressed on the notice of the 
Nizams ('oven.n:f.rit, and its arrangement was 
at length elfectod }>y a territorial cession, the 
revenuets vi the districts thus sequestrated 
being applicji tno I^th to the reduction of the 
debt and tuo njaintenance of the Nizam's 
military contifigept. 

HYDEKABAU, the principal place in thej 
territory of is situate on the river i 

Mussi, here betwet'n 400 and 600 feet wide. 
The environs have a wild but highlypicturesque 
appearance, being overspread with granite hills 
and isolated rocks, some of hemispherical form, 
others of cubical or columnar. Approached 
from the west, the appearance of Hyderabad 
is very striking ; “The palace and numerous 
mosques rising above the surrounding build- 
ingi» give it an air of grandeur, which is 
strengthened by the very superb pile of 
buildings erected as the British Residency. ” 
The town is feebly fortified by a wall of stone, ^ 
too weak to stand a moment against battering- 
gnus, thon^ adequate for protection against 
predatory att&oks. The ground-plan inclosed 
by the wall is a trapezoid, the longest or 
north-western side of which, extending along 
the right bank of the river Mussi, is about 


two miles and thieediiiaTten in length; the 
south-eastern, two miles; the southern, one 
mile ; the south- western, one and three- 
quarters. There is a considerable suburb on 
the left side of the river, and in this quarter is 
situate the BritlBh Residency, the communica- 
tion between it and the city and palace being 
maintained by a handsome stone bridge. This 
fine structure, planned and executed by a 
Britisb officer in 1831, is built of squared 
granite stone, and has eight arches, uemi- 
eliiptical, each of fifty- six feet span and 
eighteen feet rise, with piers ten feet wide ; 
the breadth of the bridge being twenty-four 
feet. There is, besides, on the left or northern 
side, a land-arch of seventy-seven feet sp.in and 
sixteen feet rise. The total cost was 10,200^. 
“The city is crowded with buildings of all 
description"* 8, from the stately and stupendous 
palaces of the nobility and other men of rank 
and wealth, to the low and dirty hovels of the 
poor. Tbe construction of the houses of the 
great is entirely native, displaying little or no 
taste. They are erected too close to each 
other, rcT' dering their situations unpleasantly 
! confined, if not unhealthy.” The streets, some 
of which are paved with stone, are in general 
narrow. In addition to the water of the 
Mussi, the place is abuTidantly supplied from 
numerous wells, in various parts of the i(;wn. 
Besides the palace of the Nizam (a large 
building in the usual style of native grandeur), 
the most remarkable structures are the prin- 
cipal mosque and the British Residency, .in 
the environs of the city are many fine gardens, 
containing gorgeous pavilions. Among them, 
that of the minister of the Nizam is repi c uted 
as marvellously beautiful. “ It is inclosed, after 
the Asiatic manner, by high walls, the centre 
containing a large marble basin filled with water, 
and fed by numerous fountains, their silvery 
columns being mingled with stately cypress- 
trees. The pavilions, galleries, and terraces 
around are built and ornamented in the richest 
style of Oriental architecture, that beautiful 
carved trellis-work, which always produces 
so exquisite an efiect, frequently intervening, 
while tbe painting and gdlding are equally 
profuse and striking.” The country about 
Hyderabad abounds with fine tanks or arti- 
ficial pieces of water of great dimensions. 
One, called Husain Sagur, four miles north of 
the city, and close to the British cantonment 
of Secunderabad, is about three miles in length 
and two in breadth ; another, a few miles 
the south, is stated to be twenty iniles ^ in 
circuit. There is no tolerable approximation 
to a trustworthy estimate of the population, 
which probably does not exceed 200,000, of 
whom a large projwrtion are Mussulmans. 
lCi^ wt.tion above the sea 1,800 feet. Distance 
from Mangalore, N.B., 498 miles ; Bangalore, 
N., 378 ; Bellaiy, N.E., 229 ; Madras, N.W., 
389 ; Bombay, S.E., 449 ; Nagpore, S., 314 ; 
Calcutta, S.W., 962. Lat. 17'* 22', long. 78 32. 

HYDERGURH, in the territory of Onde, 
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a sinall town on the route from Lucknow can- 
tonment to that of Pertab^rh, 40 miles S.£. 
of the former, 70 N.W. of the latter. It has 
a bazar, and is well supplied with good water. 
Lat. 26** 37', long. 81** 17'. 

HYDEKNUGUR.— A town in the British 
district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 56 
miles W. of Sherghotty, Lat. 24® Su, long. 
83° 59'. 

HYDRABAD, in Sinde, was formerly con- 
sidered the principal town of that country, in 
consequence of its having been selected as the 
residence of the chief ameers, or those ruling 
the southern and principal part of the country. 
It is situate four miles E. of the eastern bank 
of the Indus, on an eminence of the low rocky 
ran£'^ called the Gutijah Hills, and in an island 
inclo ied between the Indus and the Fulailee, a 
branch which, leaving the main stream about 
twelve miles above the town, communicates 
with it about fifteen miles below. The Fulailee 
flows about l,0t‘0 yards east of the town, the 
base of the rampart being washed by a creek I 
from it in the season of inundation, though the 
whole branch is dry when the river is low. 
This fortress, which was esteemed very strong 
by the Sindians, and would no doubt prove so 
in their mode of warfare, was built nearly on 
the site of the ancient Nerunkot, by Futteh 
All, the first ameer. The outline is irregular, 
corresponding with the winding shape of the 
hill’s brow, on the very edge of which the 
•walls, for the greater part of their extent, rise 
to the height of from fifteen to thirty feet. 
They are built of burnt bricks, and are thick 
and solid at the base, but taper so much, and 
are so greatly weakened by embrasures and 
loopholes with which they are pierced, that a 
few well-directed shot would demolish any 
part, and expose the defenders to the fire of 
the assailants. The ramparts are flanked by 
round towers or lofty bastions, at intervals of 
300 or 400 paces, which, combined with the 
height of the hill, give the place an imposing 
appearance. Where the walls do not rise im- 
mediately from the edge of the declivity, the 
defence is strengthened by a ditch of ten feet 
wide and eight deep. The rock is too soft to 
admit of being scarped, and slopes so gently, 
that if the wall were breached, the rubbish 
would rest on the face of the hill, and afford 
footing for a storming-party. The plateau of 
the hill on which Hydrabad is built is' a mile 
and a half long and 700 yards broad ; the 
height is about eighty feet, and on the southern 
part are the fortre ss and the suburbs or pettah. 
There are about 5,000 houses, meanly con- 
structed of muo one half of that number 
being within the fortress, the rest in the 
pettiih. The fortress contained the residence 
of the ameers, and a massive tower built as 
the repository of their treasures. The bazar 
is extensive, forming one street the entire 
length of the town ; and it displays consider- 
able bustle and ap{>earanoo of business. The 
most important manufacture of Hydrabad is 


that of arms of various kinds, — matcUoeks, 
swords^ spears, and sl^ields ; and the skill of 
the workmen is said to be scarcely inferior to 
that attained in Burope. There is also a con- 
siderable manufacture of ornamental sfiks and 
cottons. A oemetety, which overspreads the 
northern part of the eminence, contains the 
tombs of the deceased mfHnbem of the Tslpoor 
dynasty, and of the preceding one cd the 
i^loras. That of Gholam Shah Kalora is a 
beautilhl quadrangular building with a hand- 
some oentoal dome. It is lined with fine 
marble is highly ornamented with mosaic, 
and inscribid 'witii aentencec from the Koran. 
The tomb of the late Ameer Kumm Ali is also 
a haodeomd building, surmount- 

ed by a dome, and having a turret on each 
comer. When the Belooches, under the con- 
duct of Futteh Ali, of the Talpoor tribe, over- 
threw the Kalora dynasty, that successful 
chieftain gnve to one branch of his relatives 
Khyerpoor^ with a oonaiderable district at- 
tached ; /tfomptber, Meerpoor, and allowed his 
three bnmers to sham with bix-nsell the 
I government of Hydrabad and its dependent 
Iterritoiy, comprehending the greater part of 
the countiT. Sir C. Napier entered this place 
on the 20th Febmary, 1^8, having previously 
received the submission of rix of the ameers of 
Sinde. On the 24th he marched out to give 
battle to Sheer Mahomed of Meerpore, who 
yet remained in arm% and was posted in great 
force behind a neighbouring nuuah, which had 
been partially tortified. The ameer waa, how- 
ever, attack^ and defeated ; the'British force 
I being thus enabled to advance upon Meerpore. 
Hydrabad is supposed to have a population 
of 24,000. Lat. 25* 22', long. 68° 28'.— See 
SUTDE, 

BTYDKAMBTBE, in the British disuiict of 
AUigurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route, by JKhasgunj, from 
Bareilly to AUigurh cantonmemt^ and 23 miles 
S.K of the latter, 49 N.B. of Agra. Lat. 
27° 51', long. 78“ 28'. 

1 . 


IBRAHEEMPORE, or IBRAHIM- 
ABAD. — ^A town in the British district of 
Ghazeepora, lieat.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces. It has a population of 26,582. Dis- 
tant £. from Ghazeepore town 60 miles. Lat. 
25° 48', long. 84° 88'. 

IBRAMPUTNA. —A town in Hyderabad, 
or the dominions of the Nizam, 16 i^es S.E. 
from Hyderabad, and 103 N.E. by N. from 
Komoul. Lat. 17® Ijl', hmg. 78® 42'. 

IDDOOR CJONOAtJBY.— A town in the 
British district of North Canara, presidency 
of Madras, 61 miles N. of Mangalore. Lat. 
13° 46', long, 74° 50'. 

IDXJLABAD. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 11 miles from the 
right bank of the Payne Gunga ri'ver, and 180 
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miles S.E. by S* from Elliobpoor. Lat. 19*" ZV, 
loDg. 78" 4ll 

' IDULABAD. — A town in one of the re- 
cency sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
dominions oit the Nizam, 95 miles W. by 8. of 
EUichpoor. Lat. 21" 1', long. 76® 8'. 

lEEJ. — A town in one of the recently se- 
questrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 29 miles W.N.W. of 
KumouL Lat. 16% long. IT 43'. 

IHXJBBHER, in the Beechna Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 34 miles 
from the right bank of the Bavee, 88 miles 
N.W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 81" 58', 
long. 73" 40'. 

IHUNG, in the Jetch Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Ohenaub, 104 miles W. by S. of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 31" 19', long. 72° 28', 

IKEBI, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route, by Khasganj, from Bareilly to Ally- 
gurh cantonment, and seven miles S.E. of the 
latter. . Lat. 27" 53', long. 78" 14'. 

IKEBY.— See Ebkaibeb. 

IKOXTNA, or EKOWNA. — A. town in the 
British district of Ghazeepore, lieu t. -gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, situate three miles from 
the left bank of the Ganges river. Ikouna 
baa a population of 7,005 inhabitants. Dis- 
tant E. from Ghazeepore town 43 miles. Lat. 
26" 43', long. 84" 20'. 

ILLPOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, situate 
20 rades 8. from Trinchinopoly, and 48 miles 
E. by N. from Dindigul. Lat. 10" 82', long. 
78" 43'. 

IMJONG. — A tovra of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Sudiya, province of 
Assam, 59 miles E.8.E. of Suoiya. Lat. 
27^ 28', long. 96" 32'. 

IMLAK, in the territory of Oude, a village 
on the route from the oantoument of Goruck- 
poor io that of Sultanpoor, and 15 miles N.E. 
of the latter. The road in this part of the 
route is good. Lat. 26® 15', long. 82" 21'. 

IMLEA. — See Amilea. 

IMRUTPOOR, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
Islam^nge. It is a small town on the route 
from Shahjehanpore to Futtehgurh, 12 miles 
N. of the latter, and is situate less than a mile 
from the left bank of the Ganges, in a country 
extensively laid under water during the period- 
ical rains in the latter part of summer, but at 
other times displaying a scene of great fertility, 
high oultivatioD, and luxuriant vegetation, in- 
terspersed with ancient and fine groves of 
mangoes. Indigo is the chief crop. There is a 
bazar in the town, and during the dry season 


the road is good. It is called Hemratpur by 
'nefienthaler. Lat. 27** 32', long. 79° 40'. 

INCHULKURUNJEE, or EENCHUL- 
KURUN JEE. — A jaghire or feudal depend- 
ency of Colapore, in the territory of Bombay. 
These poeseaaions, however, are held in enam, 
and not on surinjam tenure ; aud the Colapore 
state has consequently no right to claim military 
service from their chief. The centre of the 
jaghire is in lat. 16® 41', long. 74® 2'. A part 
of the country, stretching to the Ghauts border- 
ing on the Concan, is rugged and jungly, but 
the greater portion lies on the plains, and is 
very productive. The revenue is 75,000 rupees. 
A late chief was greatly burthened with debt, 
and his jaghire had become a prey to usurers. 
He died in 1852, without leaving male issue, 
when his widow was permitted to adopt a 
successor, subject to certain conditions ; among 
which was the abolition of transit-duties and 
other objectionable taxes. The adopted ruler 
died childless in 1854, and the question whether 
the estate shall be resumed by the Colapore 
government has been made de])endent on the 
non-existence of any male relative of the founder 
1 of the ruling family. Should the resumption 
I be sanctioned, the estate of Inchulkurunjee 
will probably be transferred to the British 
government in liquidation of the debt incurred 
by the Cokpore state for the suppression of 
the insurrection in the year 1844. 

INDAPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 84 
miles E.S.E, of Poonah. Lat. 18" 8', long. 
75" 5'. 

INDARUM. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, situate three miles from the 
left bank of the Wein Gunga, and 138 miles 
S.E. by S. from Nagpoor. Lat. 19® 26', long. 
80" 6'. 

INDEE. — A town in the British district of 
Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 136 miles 
N.E. by E. of Belganm. Lat. 17" 10', long. 

re" 1'. 

INDERAOTEE. — A river rising in lat. 
19" 56', long. 81" 50', in Bustar, one of the 
districts of Nagpoor, or the rajah of Berar's 
dominions, and, flowing in a south-westerly 
direction, falls into the Godaveiy river on the 
left side, in lat. 18" 40', long. 80**^ 20'. 

INDERGARH, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lient. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the route from Calpee 
to Futtehgurh, and 34 miles S. of the latter. 
It has a bazar. Lat. 26° 66', long. 79" 46'. 

INDERGURH.— A town of Bundlecund, in 
the native state of Dutteah, 32 miles N. from 
Jbansee, and 32 miles S.E. from Gwalior. 
Lat. 25" 65', long. 78" 40'. 

INDGDRH, in Sirhind, a town on the 
route from Lodiana to Ferozpore, and 33 miles 
W. of the former place. It contains several 
shops, and is abundantly supplied with water 
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from twelre brick-lined wdla, about 

twentY feet deep. Ibe eurrotiiidmg oountrj, 
though partaking of the nature of a deep 
sand, is well cultiyated. Lat SO** 55', long. 
76“ 20'. 

IKDI^ an extennve region of AsU, the 
main divisions of which, together with the 
several subdivisioi^ their towns and villages, 
lakes and rivers, will be found more partioularlj 
deseribed under their respective names in the 
alphabetical arrangement of this work. India 
is bounded on the north by the Hima^a 
Mountains, dividing it from Thibet. The 
Suliman ran^e, a continuation of the Sufeid 
Koh Mountains, separates it from Afghanistan 
and Beloochistan on tne werx ; and parallel 
of&hoots from the opposite extremity of the 
Himalaya Mountains form its frontier on the 
east. On all other sides, from the port of 
Kurrachee on the west to the southern ex* 
tremity of the Ten; s^orim provinces on the 
east, it has a maritii je bordered by the 

Bay of Bengal on t one hand, and by the 
Arabian Sea, or NoHli Inuiau Ocean, on the 
other. Its greatest measured from 

Cape Comorin in tbt :vath, to the extremity of i 
the Punjaub in the nar«b, may estimated at 
1,830 miles, a distmee which closely corre- 
sponds with its breadth, measured fromKuira- 
chee in the west, to the extremity of Assam in 
the east It lies between lat. 8* 4' — 80®, long. 
66® 44' — 99® 80'. Within these limits is com- 
prised an area of l,3i*9.448 square miles, with 
a population of 172,399,235. Another chain 
of mountains, termed the Vindhya range, 
crosses the continent of India at a lower lati- 
tude, from east to west. This range unites at 
one of its extremities with the Eastern, and at 
the other with the Western Ghauts, aud thus 
forms the base of Uie triangle upon which rests 
the table-land of the Deccan. Such is a ^neral 
outline of the mountain system of India. Exten- 
sive means of inland naviration are presented 
in the noble rivers by which the oountiy is 
traversed. These may be conveniently dis- 
tributed into two classes ; the one deriving 
their chief supplies from the melted snows of 
the Himalayas, and the other being mainly fed 
by the rains of the south-west and north-east 
monsoons. In the one class may be ranked, — 

1. The Indus and its tributaries, consisting of | 
the Sutlej, Beas, Bavee, Chenab, and Jhelum ; 

2. the Ganges and its tributaries, the^bief of 
which are the Jumna, Gogra, Gunduck, and 
Co^ ; 8. the Brahmapootra, witli its principal 
feeders theSanpoo and theTeesta ; and, 4. the 
Irawaddy, traversing Burmah and the recently- 
acquired province of Pegu. In the second 
class are ranged the great rivers of the Deccan ; 
among which may be enumerated the Gedavery, 
Kistnah, and Cauvery, together with the Ker- 1 
budda, Taptee, Mahanuddee, and various others 
intersecting Southern and Central India. 

For political objects, as well as for adminis- 1 
trative purposes, ihe British possessions ini 
India have been distributed into several prin« j 


mpal diviriens, which, with their respective 
and populatioD, are stated below : — 


Area. 

Sq. MUes. 

Bengal, including Assam 
and the Tenasserlm Pro- 
vinces 295,046 

North-Western Provinces. . 85,651 

Sangor aud Nerbudda tear- 

titory 17,543 

Pnnlau]}... 78r447 

Cis-Sutlc;) territory 4,550 

ifagpore 76,498 

Pe^ 88,850 

Madras 188,000 

Bombay 130,065 


Population. 


41,186,538 

30,878,766 

S.148.500 

0,158,900 

8 , 811,060 

4,650,000 

540,180 

88,801,607 

11.100.067 


Total, exclusive of the East- 
ern Straits settlements, 
the area of which is 1,675 
square miles, population 
808,640 783,683 184,860,009 

It will thii8 be seen that more than one-half 
of the superficial extent of India is strictly 
British, the remainder, comprising an area of 
616,760 square miles, and a population of 
48, 180,226, is occupied by native states. In some 
of these, as in Oude and the Mysore, the ad- 
ministration of public affidrs has been altogether 
assumed by the British government ; in others 
the native ruler exercises sovereign power with 
more or less restriction within his dominions. 
Among the states of the latter class are included 
Hyderabad or the dominions of the Nizam, 
Guzerat or the territoiy of the Guioowar, 
Gwalior or Scindia's territory, Indore or Hol- 
par's TOBsessions, Mysore, Travancore, Cochin 
and Cutch, Nepaul, Bhopal, Cashmere or 
Gholab Singh’s dominions, the Rajpoot states, 
and a variety of others, forming in the aggre- 
gate a numW falling little short of 200. If to 
these be added the petty chieftainships of Rat- 
ty war, the number of native states will be more 
than doubled. 

With the exception of Nepaul, and one or 
two petty governments, the whole of these 
states have entered into treaties and engage- 
ments with the British government, involving 
the obligation of protection on the part of the 
paramount power, and allegiance on that of 
the subordinate. In some instances, the de- 
pendent state is subject to the payment of 
tribute ; in others, it is exempt from any 
pecuniary claim. All have relinquished the 
right of self-defence, as well as that of main- 
taining diplomatic relations with each other; 
and the British government, which guarantees 
external protection and internal tranquillity, 
has been constituted the arbiter of all msputes 
arising between native rulers.' But though 
debarred from the exercise of military power 
in regard to external a^fgression, the native 
^rovemments are not prohibited from maintain- 
ing a separate militi^ force ; in some cases, 
they are required to provide such a force, 
which, in the event of war, is to be available 
to the British government against the common 
enemy. In some instances, the number of 
troops to be maintained is restricted. Under 
these arrangements, the existing military re- 
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sotirdes of tlie native prinoee ooxnpriie a force Crooodile^ Mirpentif, and oilier reptUes are most 
of little less than 400,000 men. It may be nnmeroiui l^e domestic animals are buffii- 
observed, however, that considerable portions loee, camels, horses, sheep, swine, oxen, and 
of the regular troops of native states are de- goata. Game and ^h are found in abundance, 
scribed in the official returns as fitted rather as are also birds of splendid plumage, 
lor police purposes than for regular military Among the principal trees are the teak, con- 
duties. It will be evident from this view, that sidered superior to the oak for purposes of thip> 
the British authority in India is paramount, building, the sal, the sissoo, ana the babul. 
That of the French is almost annihilated : There is also the cocoanut-tree, every portion 
they still occupy Pondicherry, and one or two of which is rendered available to the wants of 
other places of small importance ; but they no man ; the fruit being serviceable as food, the 
longer dispute with the English the dominion husk which envelops the nut affording a fibre 
of the East. The Portuguese linger in a few from which cordage is manutactured, while the 
spots, |he scenes of their former commezxnal wood is peculiarly adapted to the conatruction 
grandenr ; but from neither of these powers ot water-pipes, and aim of beams and rafters, 
has Britain at this time anvthing to fear. Her Another valuable tree, yielding a fiesby fiower, 
rivals have fallen before her, and left her in which is important as an article ot food, and 
possession of the most gigantic dominion that from which spirit is moreo<ver distilled, is the 
ever was appended to a forei^ state. . mabua. Besides the above, may be enumerated 
So vast a region, varying, m respect to lari- the bamboo, hugely employed in scaffolding, 
tude and elevation, from the sea-level of the and also in the xnannh^ture of baskets and 
lower provinces of Bengal to the lofty summits mats ; the banyan, the tamarind, and the mango, 
ot the Himalayas, must necessarily embrace the palmyra and other palms. Sandal and 
various degrees of temperature ; and in a ebony are found in many i^rts. In the Hima- 
general description of the climate of India, it is layas, pines abound, including the magnificent 
only the leading characteristios that can be deodar ; together with oaks and other forest- 
noticed. The year admits of a division into trees indigenous in Europe, or capable of being 
three seasons, — the hot, the rainy, and the naturaliz^ there. On the banks of the Lower 
temperate. The hot season commences in Ganges, and all round the seacoast of the penin- 
March, and continues till the beginning^ of sula, rice oonstitnies the staple food of the 
June, when the rains, brought from the Indian inhabitants. Wheat is largely consumed in 
Ocean by the south-west monsoon, set in, and the north-west provinces of Bengal. The 
last with occasional intermission till October, peasantry of the foeccan depend for subsistence 
at which period the temperate weather com- upon jowar and bajra, or upon a small and 
mences, and continues till the end of Febnlai^. poor grain called raggi. The last-named grains 
** In a great part of the county,” says Elpbio- are sown at the commencement of the rains, 
stond, ** the sun is scorching for three months and reaped in autumn. Wheat ripens during 
in the year ; even the wind is hot^ the land is winter, and forms a spring crop, ^at, though 
brown and parched, dust fiies in whirlwinds, there are thus two distinct cultivations, the 
an brooks become dry, innall rivers scarcely tropical and temperate crops are seldom sown 
keep up a stream, and the largest are reduced on the same ground in the same year, except 
to comparatively narrow channels, in the midst in the rich soil of the lower provinces of Bengal, 
of vast sandy beds. In winter, slight frost and in some other irrigated tracts, where the 
sometimes takes place for about an hour or two rice crop retires only three months to arrive at 
about sunrise.” ''At a low level, if towards maturity. Extensive tracts of land are appro- 
the south, the greatest cold in winter is only priated to the production of the staple articles of 
moderate heat.” export, consisting chiefly of cotton, sugar-cane. 

Considerable interest is attached to the zoo- indigo, rice, opium, tobacco, and oil-seeds ; 
logy of India. The forests contain a variety of pepper and cardamums are largely cultivated 
wild animals, the most remarkable of wbicn is on the western coast, and ginger, capsicum, 
the elephant. These animals associate in herds, cumin, coriander, and turmeric, are a common 
which,/ emerging from the jungles, frequently field-produce. Among the vegetables, indi- 
occasion serious injury to the crops. They are genous or exotic, are yams, potatoes, carrots, 
often destroyed by parties of hunters, or caught onions, spinach, radishes, gourds, and cucum- 
in pits and tamed. The elephant of the Deccan hers. The fruits consist of plantains or bana- 
is considered inferior to that of Bengal. The nas, mangoes, tamarinds, guavas, jacks, melons, 
rhinoceros, wild buffalo, and bear, are also grapes, pine-apples, peaches, strawberries, 
inhabitants of the forest. Tigers, leopards, oranges, &c. ; ngs are not very general ; apples 
panthers, wild boars, hyeenas, wolves, and are devoid of flavour ; pears and plums do not 
jackals, pervade both forest and jungle, and succeeiL 

sometimes infest patches of underwood in the Numerous as are the towns and cities of India, 

immediate vicinity of cultivated lands. Lions none are remarkable for the amount of their po- 
are met with only in particular tracts, and pulation. That of Calcutta, independently of its 
more especially in the western part of Kajpoo- suburhi^ has been recently returned at 413,182. 
tana, the province of Gmcerat, and its vicinities. No census has been yet taken of the population 
Among the remainder of wild animals may be of the city of Madras ; but Bombay, with its 
enumerated deer, antelopes, and monkeys, suburbs, and including also the floating popu- 
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lation in its harbour, contains only 666,199 
inhabitants. Throughout the whole estent of 
the North'Weat Provinces no one city, inblud> 
iag its suburbs and cantonment, can boast a 
population of 200,000 ; Delhi has only 152,424, 
Cawnpore 118,000, Benares 171,668, Bareilly 
111,832, Agra 125,262, Fuirw^abad 182,613. 
The towns are usually composed of high brick 
bouses, and, with some exceptions, the streets 
are narrow, and badly paved. Many of these 
are walled, and capable of some defence. Vil- 
lages vaiy according to locality ; some being 
defended by walls, otiiers open, or surrounded 
only by a fence. Bach village has its temple 
and bazar, its annual &.ir and festivals. In the 
North-Western Provinces, the houses of the 
peasantry are usually built of unbumt brick, 
and are tiled ; in Bengal the cottage has its 
thatched root and cane walls ; and in the Deccan 
the huts are either of mud or stone, with ter- 
raced roofs. Throughout India the dwelling 
of the peasant is scantily furnished ; the prin- 
cipal articles consisting of a few earthen pots 
and brass vessels, a hand-mill, pestle and mortar, 
and an iron plate, on which cakes are baked. 
A mat is the substitute for a chair, and tables 
ai'e dispensed with. 

The enormous population of India is com- 
posed chiefly of two leading races, — Hindoos 
and Mahomedans. The Hindoos, though re- 
sembling each other in their religion and in the 
observances and habits which it involves, are at 
the same time distinguished by many points of 
difference. Diversity io appearance, in dress, 
in the staple articles of food, in the mode of 
building, and in many other respects, is occa- 
sioned partly by local peculiarities, and partly 
by the natui'e of their institutions. The natives 
of Northern India are tall and fair ; those of 
Bengal and the Deccan, small and ^rk : the 
former are manly and warlike, the latter timid 
and superstitious. There are also the aborigines 
of India, the Bheels and Coles. Some account 
of the former will be found under the article 
Cakdeish, and of the latter under Okissa. 
Bhats and Charuns, and some other tribes, are 
noticed under the head of Guzerat. 

According to the latest returns which are 
available, the gross revenues of the British go- 
vernment in India amount to about 27, 000, OOOf., 
more than one-half of which is deriv^ from the 
land. The other princip^ sources of revenue 
are customs, stamps, excise, salt, and opium. | 
The revenue from salt is secur^ by a duty 
charged upon the prime cost of the home manu- 
facture, and by a oustoms duty upon the foreign 
supply ; the rate being the same in both cases, 
and amounting to atout three farthings per 
pound. The annual revenue eoutiibuted by 
this article may be estimated at two millions 
sterling. Opium, from the poppy cultivated in 
the British provinces, is manumctured solely 
on account of government: that produced in 
native states is snl^ect to a traosiWaty on its 
passage through British territory to the coast. 
In both cases the tax may be regarded as being 
paid wholly by foreigners. The annual revenue 


from opium exceeds three millions sterUng: 
from land, the chief source of revenue, the 
amount derived is more than fifteen millions 
sterling. 

In so vast an extent of country, it might be 
presumed that wide diversity of language pre- 
vails ; and such is the &ct. In Upper India, 
the chief dialects are Hindee, Bengalee, 
Punjabee, Mahratta, Guzerattee, Cutcbee, 
Boondela, Brig Bhakhur, Ooriya, and As- 
samese. These are all derivatives from the 
Sanscrit. The languages of Southern India,* 
Teloogoo, Tamul, Canarese, Malayala, and 
Cingalese, are also closely dependent upon 
Sanscrit, the storehouse of the religious cere- 
monies of the Brahmin, and the language of 
the laws of Menu, which may be regarded as 
the basis of the actual civil law of the Hindoo, 
and the mainspring of his daily avocations. 
Oordoo, or Hindostanee, is the common lan- 
guage of Mahomedans throughout India, and 
is in fact Hindee, the primitive tongue of the 
Hindoos, modified by the chief languages of 
their Mahomedan conquerors, Arabic and 
Persian. Pushtoo and Sindbee are also de- 
rived from Arabic, the language which is the 
depositary of the Mahomedan faith, and of the 
laws and civil regulations of those who profess 
it. Persian was formerly the language of the 
law courts of the East-India Company ; but, 
in 1837, its use was abolished, and the ver- 
nacular of each district substituted. 

Little or nothing deserving the name of 
education existed in India till a comparatively 
recent period. Near the end of the last cen- 
tury, the British government established a 
Mahomedan college at Calcutta, and a Sanscrit 
college at Benares ; but these foundations, 
however well intended, did little either to 
inform or to enlarge the minds of those ad- 
mitted to them, and taught at least as much 
of error as of truth. Bishop Heber says : — 
'‘The Mussulman literature very nearly re- 
sembles what the literature of Europe was 
before the time of Copernicus, Galileo, and 
Bacon. The Mussulmans take their logic 
from Aristotle, filtered through many succes- 
sive translations and commentaries ; and their 
metaphysical system is prolessedly derived 
from Plato. Both Mahomedans and Hindoos 
have the same natural philosophy, which is 
also that of Aristotle in zoology and botany, 
and Ptolemy in astronomy, for which the 
Hindoos have forsaken their more ancient 
notions of the seven seas and the six earths.*' 
From this state of mental thraldom, the native 
mind could never be expected to emancipate 
itself without assistance. Early in the present 
century, more serious and more useful exer- 
tions in the cause of education began to be 
made. The literature and science of the 
western world were introduced to a great 
extent ; and there can be no doubt that gra- 
dually, though perhaps slowly, these will 
supersede the trifling and deadening studies 
which for ages have added to the darkness of 
India, in place of tending to dispel it. The 
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Moinariefi wlicrem the higher siudies are 
pursued, may be prouounoed to have been 
geDoraliy sueoesafuL In the attempt to im- 
prove and extend vernacular instruction, the 
British government, though equally zealous, 
has not been equally suooesshiL The beat 
results attained have been in the North- 
Western Provinoea, where the new revenue 
•ettlement, under which the rights of every 
individual interested in the land became 
matter of record, has afforded precisely the 
stimulus required. The desire to ascertain 
and to preserve their reoc^ised rights, in- 
duces in the people a desire for the acquisition 
of the arts of reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
mensnration. A few other of the simpler 
elements of knowledge are found to be easily 
added ; and perhaps no great number of years 
will elapse before the mass of the people in 
the provinces above named will be well in- 
structed in those branches of knowledge which 
are more immediately neoessaiy ; while th<Mie 
who have advanced somewhat fexlher, will not 
be few. 

Among the great public works which have 
more recently been undertaken in India, may 
he mention<^ the Ganges Canal, full par- 
ticulars of which are given under the article 
Gamoxs Rivxb. Measures are likewise in 
progress for establishing a comprehensive 
scheme of railway lines, to oonatitote the main 
arteries of communication throughout the 
country. Commenmng at Calcntta, a railroad 
is now under oonstmcbion, vid Haimahal and 
the valley of the Ganges, to Delhi ; to be 
thence extimded to the north-west frontier. 
A line, from Bombay in a north-easterly 
direction, will form a junction with tiie Cal- 
cutta line in the vicinity of Mirzapore ; while 
the cotton districts of Berar will be connected 
with the western coast by a branch from the 
Bombay line. It is further proposed to con- 
nect by railway the presidency towns of 
Bombay and Madias, in the direction of Poona 
and Bellary, while the eastern and western 
coasts of the more southern part of the penin- 
sula will be linked toother by a line from 
Madras to Ponany. Electric tdegraph lines 
have also been oonstmoied, whereby the means 
of instantaneous communication have been 
secured, not only between the presidency 
towns, but between all the princip^ military 
and rivil stations of the country, from the 
Punjaub to Pegu. 

The early histoiy of India is involved in 
extreme obscurity, and feble has in conse- 
quence usurped the place of fact. Our best 
infermation is derived from the Greeks ; and 
until the conquests of Alexander, they were 
acquainted wi^ India only through vague aud 
meagre reports obtained from the Persians. 
Alexander passed the di^rent rivers of the 
Punjaub, aad advanced towards the Ganges, 
which, however, he waa not deatined to res^. 
The narrativea of hia frdlowera are admitted to 
he/ in acme respeeta, disoordant ; and though, 
previmw to the time of PUdemy, the spirit 


commercial adventure had added something to 
the stock of information, the knowledge of 
India possessed by the Greeks must be regarded 
as both scanty and inaccurate ; but though 
unsatisfactory, it is sufficient to show that the 
people to whom it relates are almost un- 
chan by the lapse of centuries. Even the 
minute featuies of the national character are 
at this time the same that they were two 
thousand years ago. 

Previously to the invasion of the Moguls, 
the Mahometan histoiy of India possesses 
slender interest, and is, perhaps, little to be 
relied on. For a considerable time after that 
event, it offers but a picture of those commo- 
tions and crimes which characterize a state 
of society in which conflicting parties are 
struggling for the sovereignty. The most 
remaikable person of this period was Timur 
or Tamerlane. His conquests extended from 
the Irtisch and Volga to the T^ersian Gulf, and 
from the Ganges to the Archipelago. The 
death of Timur took place about ninety years 
before the arrival of the Portuguese in India 
by the south-east passage, the disco very of which 
was to effect a revolution in the destinies of the 
country, compared with which all previous 
changes were unimportant. The great mass 
of commerce between India and Europe was 
carried on by the route of the Red Sea, until 
the seventh century, when the conquest of 
Egypt by the Saracens transferred it by the 
Bh^k Sea to Constantinople. When, how- 
ever, the Mamelukes became masters of Egypt, 
they permitted the Venetians to resume the 
ancient route ; and Alexandria was thence- 
forward the sole entrepf^t of Indian trade. 
The spirit of Portuguese discovery received its 
impulse from the genius of Prince Henry, 
youngest son of John I. of Portugal. Under 
his countenance, naval adventure became 
populav ; but the progress of discovery was 
greatly impeded by the imperfect state of 
navi^tion. The first acquisition was but of 
small importance, consisting only of the little 
island of Puerto Santo. It was sufficient, 
however, to encourage confidence, and stimu- 
late to further exertions, and a subsequent 
expedition was rewarded by the discovery of 
the rich and beautiful island of Madeira. 
After a tedious succession of voyages continued 
for nearly half a century, Vasco di Gama, an 
active and enterprising Portuguese admiral, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and, coasting 
along the eastern shore of the continent of 
Africa, sailed from thence across the Indian 
Ocean, and landed at Calicut, on the coast of 
MalalAr. At the period of his arrival, the 
west coast of Hindostan was divided between 
two great sovereigns, the king of Cambay and 
the Zamorin, each of whom had under him 
numerous petty priuces. The dominions of the 
Zamorin included the whole coast from Bombay 
to Cape Comorin ; but the attempts of Di 
Gama to conclude a commercial treaty with 
this power were frustrated by the jealousy of 
the Mahometan merchants, and he returned to 
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Lisbon. Ilis successor, CabnJ, was not more fifteen years, witb the exception of places in 
iortnnate ; and in consequence he proceeded poasession of princes in amity with the queen, 
to Cochin and Gananore. The kings of these whose objection should be publidly declared, 
places were dependants upon the ^unorin : a From James I. a renewal of the charter was 
dependency from which they were anxious to obtained, by which all preceding priTilegee of 
be emancipated. By them Cabral was very the Company were confirmed, and they were 
iayonrably r«H:eived ; and in an incredibly constitute a body corporate for ever. The 
short time, the Portuguese acquired a para- early voyages of the Company were confined 
mount influence over the whole coast. Pre- to the islands of the Indian Ocean ; but after 
viously, however, to the arrival of Albuquerque the oonfirmatiou and extension of their charier 
in 1508, they were not possessed of a good by James, they proceeded to establish a com- 
port. After a violent struggle, they secured mercial intercourse with the Asiatic continent, 
and fortified' Goa, which from thenceforth Their endeavours were of course opposed by 
became the capital of the Portuguese settle- the Portuguese ; but the English ^mpany 
ments, and the point from whence they spread finally succeeded in establishing factories on 
their conquests and their commerce over the varions parts of the coast. One of their earliest 
Eastern seas. Of all their mighty dominion, a settlements was at Sorat, and this factory, with 
miserable remnant is all that now exists, and that at Bantam, remained for a long period 
that remnant depressed, impoverished, and their principal stations. In the Dutch, the 
almost in a state of estrangement from the English Company found enemies more fonnid- 
mother country. able than the Portuguese. The Dutch were 

The annexation of Portugal to the crown of bent on securing a monopoly of the spice-trade, 
Spain was fatal to the colonial dominion of the and they enforci^ it in the most unscrupulous 
former country, and the Dutch occupy the and vindictive spirit. After a long coarse of 
next conspicuous place in the commercial hostility, relieved by some weak and inefficient 
history of India. In the year 1594 they de- attempts at pacification, the spirit of the whole 
spatched four ships to India, under the com- British people, with the exception of their 
mand of Hautman, and a sanguinary war with sovereign, was roused to the highest pitch of 
the Portuguese soon followed. Success was indignation by the atrocious proceedings at 
long doubtful ; but the Dutch ultimately Amboyna. The Dutch, having determined on 
triumphed. The Portuguese at first lost obtaining the exclusive possession of the island, 
Malacca and Ceylon ; they were siibsequently fabricated a plot, to afford them a pretext for 
driven from various settlements on the coast effecting their purpose. The plot, it was pro- 
of Malabar; and not long afterwards the tended, .was confessed by two soldiers in the 
native princes permitted the Dutch to establish Dutch service, one a Japanese, the other a 
factories at Kegapatam, Sadras, Pulicat, and Portuguese, who had been put to the torture. 
Bimlipatam, on the east coast. From this Upon this evidence the English were appre- 
perioa the power of Portugal in the East was bended, imprisoned, loaded with irons, and 
rapidly approaching to extinction. The spirit their books and proi>erty seized. A mock trial 
of rivalry to the Portuguese was not confined followed, in the course of which the prisoners 
to the Dutch. The splendid results which had were subjected to the most varied and horrible 
followed the discovery of the south-east? passage tortures, for the purpose of extorting confession, 
could scarcely fail to excite the emulation of Itisunnecessary tosay thatthism(^eofexalni- 
a maritime and enterprising nation like the nation was successful. Confession was of course 
English. An association was formed and a followed by conviction — conviction by execu- 
fund subscribed for the purpose of obtaining a tion; and the commercial interests Dutch 
participation in the Inaian trade, and a me- were cemented by the blood of the accused 
niorial presented to the government, setting pei-sons. The pretence of a conspiracy was too 
forth the places with which the Spanish and absurd to deceive even the most credulous. 
Portuguese had established intercourse, and When the bureaux of the factors were opened and 
pointing out others to which the English their papers rifled, no traces of such conspiracy 
might resort without affording ground of com- were discovered. The number of English on the 
plaint to their predecessors. Some difficulties island did not exceed twenty, while the Dutch 
were interposed by the government on account had a garrison of three hundred men in the 
of a treaty then pending with Spain, but per- fort, and several other garrisons in the island, 
mission was given to make preparations for a The English were not only lew in number, but 
voyage, while the patent of incorporation was they were unprovided with arms and ammu- 
under consideration, and on the last day of the nition. They had not a single ship, whereas 
year 1600, the adventurers were by letters- the Dutch had eight lying off the town of 
patent from the queen constituted a body Amboyna. A conspiracy against the Dutch 
politic and corporate, by the title of '*The authorities, under such circumstances, ootcdd 
Governor and Company of Merchants of Lon- have been formed only by men labouring under 
don trading to the East- Indies.” The govern- insanity ; and those who professed to believe 
ment of the Company was vested in a committee in its existence, had they been sincere, would 
of twenty-four and a chairman. It was em- have justly &llen under the same Imputation, 
powered to trade to all places beyond the Cf^ It would be idle to say a word in refutation of 
of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan for a mode of trial from which common sense and 
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humanity alike recoil. The torinre procured 
for the Dutch authorities that which they 
wanted — a legal excuse for the condemnation 
of their victims ; but the courage of the suf- 
ferers revived as they approached a more 
righteous tribunal, and on the awful verge of 
eternity they solemnly protested their inno- 
cence. Those who will deliberately commit 
the graver crime of murder, will of course not 
hesitate at the comparatively light one of rob- 
bery. Massacre was not unnatarallj followed 
by confiscation, and the Dutch retain^ Snglish 
property to an immense amount. Its valne 
has been stated at 400,0002. The trnckling 
policy of James deterred him from seeking 
reparation of this great national wrong, and 
the disturbed reign of Charles allow^ the 
Dutch a prolonged period of impunity ; but 
the honour of the country was in some degree 
vindicated by Oliver Cromwell, who required 
and obtained payment of a large sum in satis- 
faction of the f>ecuniary injury inflicted. 

At this time all the factories in the tract 
extending from Cape Comorin to the Persian 
and Arabian Gulfs were controlled by the 
presidency of Surat. On the coast of Coro- 
mandel the Company had established them- 
selves in the first instance at Masulipatam. 
Subsequently they left that place for Armegum. 
Finally they settled at Madraspatain, where, 
by permission of the native governmefit, they 
erected Fort St. George, now the seat of one 
of the British presidencies. The connections 
of the Company with Bengal were formed 
gradually. The first privilege which they 
obtained from the court of Delhi was that of 
free resort to the port of Pipley, a privily 
afterwards much extended, through the inter- 
vention of a surgeon named Boughton, who 
acquired influeoce at the imperial court by the 
exercise of his professional skill. Factories 
were accordingly established at Hooghley. 
Cossim bazar, Balasore, Patna, and Malda. Of 
these Hooghley was chief ; but the whole of 
them were subordinate to Fort St. Geoige. 
Tlie accession of Charles II. to the throne was 
followed by a rentiwal of the charter of the 
Company, by which their former privileges 
were confirmed, and authority conveyed to 
t hem to make peace and war with any people, 
not being Christians, and to seize unlicensed | 
persons within their limits, and send them to 
England. From the same prince they obtained 
a grant of the island of Bombay, which he had 
received as part of the marriage portion of 
Catherine of Portugal. This island, now the 
seat of a presidency, was on its first acquisition 
subordinate to Surat. 

Though the British interest in India was on 
the whole progressive, its advance was not 
uninterrupted. A civil war in Bantam was 
the means of exclu<ling the English from Java, 
while the factories of Surat and Bombay were 
disturbed by unremitting war between the 
Mogul and the Mahrattas. Tlie Mogul empire 
was established by Baber, a dencendant of 
'i'imnr, already mentioned, and sultan of the 


Mogul Turtam Hmng lost the northern 
pert of his own dommiooii by tiie kostilitiee of , 
the Usbeck Tartars, he attempted tbeoonquesi 
of Hindoetan with each sneopas, that^ potting 
an end to the dynasty of Dodi at Ddhi, W 
established an empire, which wae raised to tho 
greatest splendour and aothority onder Aorong^ 
zehe towards the end of the aeventemith cen- 
toij. The Mahrattas were a oatiTe Hindoo 
race, little known till the nuddle of that cen« 
tory, when, under a chief named Sevagee^ 
they became soooearfol ri /ali* to the Moguls^ 
The conflict between these two great powem 
was necessarily injurious to the Engii^ Both 
the belligerents bad fleets of galliots on t^ < 
coast ; these repeatedly skirmished in the very 
harbour of Bombay, and the flictory was, in 
self-defence, occasionally driven iato hoetiUtieo 
with each party, Surat sufiered evmi mom ; 
severely, the Mahrattas ravaging up to its very 
gatea In Bengal, the English, thinking they 
had reason to be dissatisfied with the conduct 
of the native powers, resolved to seek redress 
by arms; but the attempt was unfortunate, 
and they were obliged to retire from Hooghley 
and tal^ refuge at Cbutannttec, contiguous to 
Calcutta. After a succession of hostilities, in 
which the fimtories at Patna and Cosaimbazar 
were taken and plundered, an accommodation 
was efiected, and the English were allowed to 
return to Hooghley. Negotiations for regmn- 
ing their ancient privileges were commenced, 
but were interrupt^ by fireah hostilities. The 
contest between the Moguls and the Mahrattas 
had taken a decided turn in favour of the 
former ; and Aurungzebe threatened to drive 
the English from his dominions. But the 
revenne derived from the trade was too valuable 
to be relinquished, and a fresh negotiaiion fpr 
peace terminated favourably. Tegnapatam, on 
the coast of Coromandel, had been ceded to 
the English by the rajah of Gingee, while be- 
sieged in his capital by Aunmgzebe ; and on 
the defeat of the rajah the grant was confirmed 
by the Mo^ chief : the English fortified the 
station, and it has since been known as Fort 
St. David. The peace was followed by an 
event which deserves notice^ as having laid the 
foundation of the future capital (d British 
India. This was the transfer of the agency 
to Chotsnuttee, to which fdace the British had 
retired when expelled from Hooghley. It was 
subsequently fiutified, and in 1698, a grant 
was obtain^ from Prince Arim, one of the 
grandsons of Aumngzehe, of the three con- 
nected villages of Chutanuitee, Govindpore, 
and Galcutta, with the justiciary power over 
the inhabitants. These new posseasioDB were 
forthwith fortified, and received the name of 
Fori William ; and about the loune time Bengal 
was elevated to the rank of a presidenej. For 
some years the position and r^tive constitu- 
tion of the British presidencieft had fluctuated 
considerably ; but Bombay ai last completely 
superseded Surat : and from the building of 
Fori William the established presidenciee were 
those of Madias, Bombay, and Benga!. 
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From its commencemexit the Company had 
been occasioiially expoeed to the competition of 
rivsis. In the reign of James 1. Sir Edward 
Hitchelboame, for whose employment the 
TOTernment had vainly interceded, obtained a 
fioenaeto engage in the eastern trade, which was 
an evident violation of the charter of the Com- 
pany ; he however made but one voyage, and it 
anpean rather for plunder than for traffic or 
diaoovery. By Charles L Sir William Courten 
was invested with similar privileges, and formed 
an associaticm which assumed name of the 
Aasayda Merchants : with this body, after 
some years of competition, the Company oo- 
aleaoedL In the reign of William III. another 
company was formed under a charter from the 
king, which was termed the English Company, 
the old one being designated the London Com- 
pany. The rividry of these two bodies was 
soon fimnd to be prodnctive of mischievous 
ocmsequences to both, and the expediency of a 
union became apparent. This was ultimately 
effected, and in 1708 the companies were con- 
solidated by Act of Parliament, under the 
name of the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies. From 
this period the British interests in India 
may considered as steadily advancing ; the 
amount of trade and shipping increased, and 
the intercourse and influence of the Company 
were extended. 

A period of quiet prosperity affords slender 
materials for history ; and till the brraking out 
of the war between England and France, in 
1745, nothing occurs worthy of notice. The 
first iq>pearance of the French in India was 
nearly 150 years before this period, when a 
cmnpoay which had been formed in Brittany 
sent out two ships ; but Uie voyage was attend- 
ed with so little success, that on their return 
the company was dissolved. At later periods 
the French made some further attempts to 
trade and establish factories : their chief ren- 
deav^ was at Surat; but the Botch and 
English uniting against them, they were com- 
piled to abandon it. Tliey next attempted to 
seize on Trincomalee, but iu this also they were 
nusnccessfol. They were more fortunate in 
an attempt upon St. Tbomd, a seaport oon- 
riguous to Madras, which they carried by 
assault. They retained it, however, only two 
years ; but fiwm the wreck oi this establish- 
ment was formed their celebrated settlement 
of Pondicherry, where a small district was 
ceded to them hy the native prince. In 1746 
Madras vras besieged by a French armament, 
and compelled to capitulate. Admiral Boscawen 
made an attempt to retaliate upon Pondk^erry, 
which was uneuccessfol ; but the peace of Aix- 
IsrChapelle restored Madras to the Engiisli. 

Fnmi this time the history of India rises 
in interest and importance. We have no 
longer to detail the advantages of commercial 
speetdstion, but to record the transfer of a 
magnificent empire into the hands of strangers, 
who, a diori time previously, were suppUcants 
tor the privilege of df^ending themselves. The 


territory of the Carnatic was one of the subcMr- 
dinate principalities immediately governed by 
nabobs, bnt sul^ect id the soubahdar of the 
Deccan, who was himself a fendatory nnder 
the Mogul emperor. Nizam ul Molk, sonbah- 
dar of the Deccan, dying in 1748, the sneoee- 
sion to the vacant province was disputed be- 
tween his son Nazir and his grandmn Mor- 
za& ; at the same time the nabob of the Car- 
natic urns opposed by a rival claimant. The 
pretender to the province and the pretender to 
the nabobehip made common cause, and suc- 
ceeded in attaching to thmr interests M. Du- 
pleix, governor of Pondicherry, a man of great 
talent, and of still greater ambition and capa- 
city for intrigne. The combined forces of 
these allies were successful in a battle, in which 
the lawful nabob of the Csumatic was killed, 
and bis eldest son taken prisoner. His second 
son, Mahomet Ali Khan, having escaped, 
implored and obtained the aid of the English. 
Such was the origin of the Carnatic war be- 
tween the English and the French ; and it is 
remarkable that these two nations should have 
been engaged in hostile operations against earn 
other in India at a time when no war existed 
Jjjptween them in Europe. As soon as intelii- 
gence of these extraordinary events reached 
the courts of the two countries, orders were 
sent out to put an end to the contest, and a 
treaty was entered into, by which the two 
nations were to possess equal dominion, mili* 
tary fmee, and advantages of commeroe on the 
east coast of the peninsula. The breaking out 
of the seven years’ war in 1 756 prevented the 
execution of ^is treaty, and the French and 
English hecaine principals instead of auxilia- 
ries. The French at first met with some 
partial sucoem ; but the tide of fortune turned 
in fiivonr of their rivals, who acquired, partly 
by conquest and partly by negotiation, a con- 
siderable increase of dominion as well as of 
inflnence. The English were at the same time 
obliged to have recourse to arms to defend 
their interests in another part of India. The 
nabob of Bengal, Surajah Dowlah, attacked, 
and alter a ^ef resistance, took CalcnUa. 
The event has attained an infamous celebrity 
by the cruelty which acoompaoied it. The 
European inhabitants, 146 in number, were, in 
the most sultry season of the year, confined 
for twelve boars within the too-memorable 
Black Hole, a cube of eighteen feet, having 
no outlets except two small windows, strongly 
barred. In this miserable den, aU, except 
twenty-three, perished. The was in a 
short time retaken by Ckulonel Clive, after- 
wards Lord Clive, who had already exhibited 
proofs of that talent which raised him to emi- 
nence. Peace with the nabob followed ; but 
it was subsequently proved that he was iu oor- 
r«q)ondenoe with the French. The English 
resolved to punish his fidthlessness, by snpport- 
ing the pretenrions of a rival. This led to the 
fiimous battle of Plssey, by which Meer Jaffier 
obiaiuod the nabobabip, and bis English allies 
oonsideimble treasiue and aocession of territuiy. 
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Meer Jjiffier, howeTer, became unwilling to|ponejfiBm of tbii dfen—HaJ wittli tibo 

fulfil the conditions of his elevation, and he | excepticNn of m ansdDH fujrtfc wluc^ ftwensiiiif! tisme 
was in consequence deposed. His sacoessor, j in revennnii. ISuiES ceasttsiB^ lumpnsvr, ibvnlval 
who was raiscid hy the same inflaence, was his | the Bntiali in new mmmiL It warn a cnMuJIitfi^ 
8on4n>law Meer Cossim, and it was stipulated I of their tratj with the nanUludar,, that Ihcgr 
that he should grant to the English, for the I should aaoiat. hina with tiraofiB whom he night 
pay of their army, the districts of Burdwan, | stand in needof thom ; and an 17^ hf& afflied 
Midnapore, and Chittagong. Bnt he, too, | for this ai>iai»iamioe atg^aiiiBit Hjpi&ar Ah Khan^ 
became hostile to the power which had raised | the aove^reign off JM lObe aid 

him, and it was deem^ expedient to restore | was granted ; bnt lljihar Al„ niiit h^ irikilfol ' 
Meer Jafiier. A war ensued with Cossim, in las a diplomatist than as> a wnrtthn; saDsxneedi^ 
which the English were completely victorious, I in detachiii^ the nowlhiahaikr inMn hosJEm^jhih 
and Cossim escaped into the dominions of the I oonnecttioo, and |ne^xnjiiliied rafnm inn not onty 
vizier of Oude. The same year which wit* I to oondade a. sepoutnlbe jjasauas^ Bunt, even to 
nessed the expulsion of Cossim was signalized I enter into an aMraunee 

by the conclusion of a ])eace between France I for the pnrpone dl extin!g;ntt«l^^ the Bsitiak 
and England. The former country was rein- 1 power in the l>eiDcaaL Thimr eunBhnBeiff ope* 
stated in the factories which she possessed in I rations were ffirmsttratted, and the snoSmihdar 
1749 ; but the latter, in addition to her old | deserting Hjder as he Boad dene Idsc fiatmer 
settlements, retaine<l the circar of MasuU- 1 ally, maifo |)eace with the anti let^^ 

patam and its dependent districts, acquired I to his own dcsnisuiiifnix. U jpder Ah then ptww- 
from the French, as well as the castle of Surat, Icuted the war aSioaw^ and, enteiraEqg the Cbr- 
the jaghire round Madras, the Calcutta zemin- 1 natic, canomnStei dawaitht rawagm. Having 
dary, and the districts of Burdwan, Midnapon^ | diverted the Bratuh ffwemi to a d in tan me Iwim 
and Chittagong. The vizier of Code, Suja } Madias, he sakdliaid|r affmued hdi«e that 
Dowlah, with whom Cossim had taken rcfiige, | fdace with cauahy,, having aiPDwmpi ffiiih ed 

encouraged by some disoonteuts which existed j a march of 1^ noflikes in three daya. Hi* 
in the British army, decided on hostilities, and | further progrem wan aunncstted li^ 
war commenced, l^e discipline of the British I and a treal^ wan creDdhaifled on the f i n c y le of 
army having b€^en restored, Suja Dowlah was I a mutual reditMthm off eramfooenltiR. 
twice defeated ; first by Major Carnac, se- 1 Our arms were nexlb agauwaff tibe 


condly by Major Munro, and was compelled I Mahrattaffi, who lodi mvaufteff i&e JBohiHa 
to throw himself upon the generosity of theloountiy. The Hrittiyb, aicting an the aiihifis eff 
victors. Such was also the fortune of a more ISoja Dowlali, diwre them 1i»eyi<WHil the Glarge9L 
elevateil individual, the emperor of Delhi, who | For this nervine the BtflAiifflBa chiE& hmff agreed 
had been recently engaged in hostilities with ! to |^y Suja Doulah §»% lacn off rnpnen ; but 
the British, but was now a fugitive and a tern- i foili^ in the pc a fi fl i’ iman ce off thmr cwnti act,, the 
porary sojourner with his nominal vassal, the BohiUa eowBliy wan added to the Brithh eon* 
ruler of Oude. Terms were granted to both, questa. A cmnidcaahle taact> off bnd wan aim 
and in regard to the vizier, they were certainly conquered Cram the Junta and other adven- 
not hard ones. The entire tmritories whkh tnrera, hy winch the hiBnmd sn will off the fgovinee 
the vizier had previously governed were re- of Onde w e re onM nd emM^ adreneed. On the 
stored to him, with the exception of certain I death of Suja Jkowbah, whkh took fiBace aoon 
districts reserved to the Mogul emperin*, who, | afterwaidi^ the p ro vince off Beomren wan ceded 
in return for the consideration shown for him, to the Gampnnj. A nMnequend waor with the 
conferred upon the Britisli the dewanny of Mahrattan wan chdmgomhed hy maam move- 
the three provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and menta off wnoammon hnSSmaty^ A body of 
Orissa. The word dewanny is derived from native treopn, commanded by Bkit»h ofl&cer^ 
de wan, which was the aprellation of the officers I bnt wboxe wmliir 4Bd not exoced 7,000, 
appointed by the Mogul government for the I travecsed sraih nmcxmw aBimant, the esttsre llah- 
collection and diaburaement of the provincial j raltia tenitoij. fiewonil fise prosinDe# were 
revenues, and for the administrarion d civil | snbdnod, and in^Rnrtaad footoeiHien taken ; linft 
justice. These officers held thrir stations war breaking ont widb Hjder Affi, pence was 
during pleasure, and were only stewards fiw made with the M a ftaatt asi, and aO toe aeqaari- 
the emperor ; but the grant to the Company timis given up, exm ep t . StoKtlbe^ and toe omaft 
was in perpetuity, and asrigned to them tlm islands situate witftin the gsBff Ifansed by Bom* 
whole provincial revenue, sn^ect only to the bay, S ia liiette , and the c enttmem k The warwito 
payment of certain specifiie suins. In addition j Hyder All raged nnl3 hih d e nt h, and wm cen- 
to this, the emperor granted to the English j tinned by bis mm T%po8» SsBton; bnl. toe 
the maritime districts known hy the name of oondnsion off a pence hetoramn toe Va^&ak and 
the Korthera Ciican^ themgh over them his j Fkwmh depriving T%qHm off toe hspe off iswwf - 
auihority was but nominsL Tb^ fril within aaoe from the l a tter pewnr, hantaBtnB* wm 
the government of the soubahdar of the Deo- i terminated by a treaty, wbiidb lelBt the aSun 
can ; but haring been tb^seat of ho«^tieB{(^ boUi the hdilgerento nssd^ in toe nuim 
between the English and French, the sonbah-loondilioii as before toe cwnrireancgsB cad off the 
dar’s authority was not well established. By ! war. Bnt Tippoo BnUtanh racldien eb a rnrirr 
negotiation with him, the Goropany obtained I woold not refficr him to resmin at pesoev and 

Its 
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hiB inTamon of the pcMnenaoiis of the rajah of 
Trayancore^ who was under the protection of 
the English, involved that power in a fresh 
quarrel with this turbulent prince. The result 
to him was humiliating. After two years* war, 
he was compelled by Lord Cornwallis to pur- 
chase peace by the payment of a large sum of 
money, the sacrifice ci half his dominions, and 
the delivery oi two of his sons as hostages for the 
due performance of the conditions of the treaty. 

The memorable campaign which terminated 
ill the discomfiture of ^ppoo Sultan, was suc- 
ceeded by seven years of tranquillity. The 
enemies of British interests were not, however, 
inactive, but were employed in sowing the 
seeds of future wars. Among the most in- 
sidious and dangerous of these enemies may be 
reckoned the French, ever on the watch for an 
opportunity of diminishing the power of the 
English, and now intoxicated with the doctrines 
of liberty and equality which they had under- 
taken to disseminate throughout the earth. 
Even regions which for ages had patiently sub- 
mitted to despotic power, were not exempt 
from the intrusion of these opinions. The 
French ventured to establish a society in My- 
sore for the difiusion of the knowledge of the 
rights of man, and met with very different suc- 
cess to that which awaited the unfortunate 
Jean Bon St. Andr^ in the kindred region of 
Africa. They received from the sovereign 
patronage and protection. He even conde- 
scended to become an honoraiy member of the 
society, and was enrolled among its associates 
by the incongruous name of Oiiizen Tippoo. 
Ibe result of these machinations was another 
war, which terminated with tho storming of 
Seringapatani, the death of Ti}7p(*o, and the 
partition of his dominions. In the division, the 
English retained the districts of Canara, in- 
cluding all the seacoast of the Mysore, the pro- 
vinces immediately adjoining the possessions of 
the British on the coast of Malabar, and the 
Carnatic ; the forts and posts of the passes into 
the Mysore, and the island and fortress of 
Seringapatam. Certain districts were given to 
the Nizam, which, however, were afterwards 
surrendered by that power to the English, 
together with other territories which had been 
acquired by a former treaty. A third portion 
was reserved to be given, upon certain condi- 
tions, to the Peishwa, the actual, though not 
the nominal, head of the Mahrattas ; but he 
having refused to accede, the reserved territory 
was div led between the British and the N izam. 
The Peishwa, however, was fi>rced ultimately 
to claim the assistance of the British to deliver 
him from the state of anarchy by which he 
was surrounded. A treaty was in consequence 
concluded, by which the British consented to 
furnish the Peishwa with a certain number of 
troops, and he to assign a portion of territory 
for their payment. 

The war which ensued for the protection of 
the Peishwa was distinguished by the brilliant 
services of lx>rd Lake, and of another corn- j 
niander, who in the East commenced that ! 


illustrious career which he terminated by the 
liberation of Europe. The splendour of his 
Indian campaigns is indeed obscured by the 
surpassing glory that encircles the head of the 
conquei-or of Napoleon ; but no one who ad- 
verts to this period of the history of -India, 
however briefly, can be excused if he pass by 
the name of Wellington without bestowing the 
tribute of admiration. Space will not permit 
a detailed recital of the achievements of the 
British army in these wars : it must suffice to 
record the results. In a comparatively short 
space of time, a formidable confederation of 
French and Mahratta power was broken, and 
an- immense accession of territory gained. 

From this period the history of India pre- 
sents little of importance until 1814, when the 
British became involved in a war with tho 
Nepanlese, a people of aggressive habits, occu- 
pying a mountain country. The nature of the 
country, the imperfect knowledge which the 
British possessed of it, the courage of the 
enemy, and the fortifications by which they 
were defended, were obstacles to the success of 
the British, and continued for some time to 
impede it. Military skill ultimately overcame 
these difficulties, and the Nepaulese, being sub- 
I dued, agreed to a treaty, by which the British 
became possessed of certain districts deemed 
necessary to the security of their frontier ; but 
endeavouring, in the true spirit of Indian 
policy, to evade ratification of the treaty, a 
renewal of hostilities became unavoidable. A 
war of very brief duration was sufficient to 
accomplish its object. The constant wars and 
commotions prevailing ^mong the native powers 
of India produced in great rjumbers men trained 
in habits of rapine and disorder. Gathering 
strength by degrees, these lawless ruffians be- 
came at length associated in bands under re- 
cognised leaders, and on the arrival of the 
marquis of Hastingb in India, they mustered a 
force of not less than 40,000 cavalry. They 
were termed Pindarries, and in their predatory 
excursions committed the most shocking ex- 
cesses. The irruptions of these bandits into 
the Company’s territories compelled the go- 
vernment to take up arras, and they were 
preparing to take vigorous measures for their 
expulsion, when the Peishwa, an ally and de- 
pendant of the British, revolted against their 
authority. The rajah of Nagpore, who stood 
in the same relation to the British, pursued a 
j similar course. Both these powers were sub- 
dued, while the war with the Pindarries was 
prosecuted with vigour. In the mean time 
[the British government became involved in 
disputes with Scindia and Holkar, two inde- 
I pendent chiefs. With the former they made 
terms ; but the treaty forced ujmjii him was 
executed with extreme reluctance. Holkar 
resolved to have recourse to war. It ended in 
his entire defeat; his power was completely 
broken, and he was compelled to sue for peace. 
The arn»y being now at liberty to act against 
the l^indarries, the disjjersion of that lawless 
body was at length effected* 
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Not many years elapsed between this and 
the war with the Burmese. That war, like 
most of those in which the English have been 
engaged, was occasioned by the aggression of 
tlie power with whom it was waged. During 
the Pindarrie war, the Burmese were in com- 
munication with sevend of the belligerent 
native chiefs, and were even prepared for an 
invasion of the frontier of Bengal This was 
averted by a stratagem. The marquis of 
Hastings bad received a rescript firom the Bur- 
mese monarch, requiring the surrender of all 
provinces east of the B*angrutty. The projected 
hostility was evidently a measure concerted 
with the Mahrattas. Lord Hastings sent back 
the envoy with an intimation that the answer 
should be conveyed through another channel. 
It declared that the Governor-General was too 
well acquainted with his majesty’s wisdom to 
be the dupe of the gross forgery attempted to 
be palmed upon him, and he therefore trans- 
mitted to the king the document fabricated in 
his august name, and trusted that he would 
submit to condign punishment the persons who 
had endeavoured to sow dissension between two 
powers, whose reciprocal interest it was to cul- 
tivate relations of amity. By this proceeding 
riie necessity of noticing the insolent step of 
Ihe Burmese monarch was evaded, and that 
soverei^, on hearing of the defeat of his Mah- 
ratta allies, was content to remain at peace. 
But though the expression of hostile feeling 
was for a while suppressed, the feeling itsufi 
was not removed, and the Burmese monarch 
now giiined courage to attack, where before 
he had been satisfied to threaten. War com- 
menced, and the successes of the Briti.sh led to 
the conclusion of an armistice, which was 
employed in negotiations. These negotiations 
iKjiiig unsuccessful, hostilities were resumed, | 
The march of the English, as in Nepaul, was in I 
some degree retarded by the nature of the; 
country ; but this obstacle being overcome, 
the Buniiese were completely defeated, and (lie 
British advanced towards the capital, when; 
negotiations were recommeneed, and a treaty 
concluded, by which the Burmese secured their’ 
existence lis a nation, and the English ob- 
tained an extension of territory, valuable as 
affording a secure frontier. During the pro- 
gress of the Burmese war, the British ob- 
tained from the king of tbe Netherlands, Ma- 
lacca, Singapore, and the Dutch possessions 
which remained to that nation on the continent j 
of India, in exchange for the settlement ofj 
Bencoolen and other possessions in {Sumatra ; 
an event deserving notice, and rendered iin- 
}>ortaiit from the position subsequently attained 
by Singapore, as a vast mtrcpdt of commerce. 
Some years later, tho misconduct of the rajah 
of Coorg, a small principality in Southern 
India, rendered necessary his deposal from 
sovereignty, and his removal from tbe country 
which he had misgoverned ; and there being no 
one entitled to succeed biiii, Coorg was un- 
itvoidably annexed to tbe British dominions, 
of which it has since formed part. 


Tho A0ghan war, commenced in 1839, with 
a view to raising a barrier against tbe aggrea 
sive power of Kussia, brought to the BritiiSi no 
accession of territory, of power, or, taken on 
the whole, of glory. It was ostensibly under- 
taken to restore to the throne a former A9^han 
ruler, Bhah Shoojah, supposed at least to be 
actuated by friendly feelings towards the Bri- 
tish, though doubts on that point may well be 
entertained. The advance of the forces des- 
tined for the conquest of Afghanistan was 
attended by much difficulty and dreadful suf- 
fering ; but at length a part of the invading 
army reached tbe chief city, Cabool. Here it 
was thought the object of the expedition was 
gained ; but the commencement of a new and 
frightful series of calamities was at hand. In- 
surrection broke out, the British envoy was 
treacherously murdered, a large part of the 
British force was destroyed, and the remainder 
compelled to retire under the most disastrous 
circumstances, incessant annoyance and fearful 
slaughter marking its progress. Many deeds 
of heroism, never surpassed, tended indeed to 
add fresh lustre to the British name ; and, 
among others, the noble defence of Jelalabad 
by Sir Rc>hert Sale can never be idrgotteii so 
long as Affghanistan is remembered. But the 
war and its consequences contribute to furnish 
an awful page in the history of British enter- 
prise in India. Ultimately the country was 
avenged, and its reputation vindicated, through 
the vigorous counsels and vigorous acts of 
Generals Pollock and Nott. The former 
arrived first at Cabool, and replanted the Bri- 
tish colours there : the latter arrived shortly 
afterwards. The British could now withdraw 
without discredit, from a country where, tor 
the first time, tbe prestige of their national 
character seemed endangered. That at least 
was vindicated and upheld ; though, looking 
at the expenditure of blood and treasure, at 
! the mj\S8 of suffering, and the imminent danger 
|of irre})arabie disgrace which must have fol- 
lowed a premature retirement, every English- 
man must wish that the war had never been 
1 undertaken. 

The chapter in the history of British India 
which records the annexation of Sinde, is little 
more consohitory to a 8ound-he:irted English- 
man than that on the war in Affghanistan. 
The atneers or rulers of Sinde were ever op- 
posed to any close conncjction with foreigners. 
Various attempts h.ui at different times been 
made to eakiblish such oonnectioii, but they had 
been met reluctantly and unfavourably. Two 
or three treaties hatl been entered into ; but 
they were brief, dry, and to neither party satis- 
factory. The ameers sf Sinde hated the alliance, 
which the British were anxious to establish, 
at first for commercial, latterly for political 
purposes. When the British commenced the 
march to Affglianistan, a treaty was forced 
upon tho rulers of Sinde, which was more dis- 
tastetul than any former one. Under this 
treaty, a British military force was to be per- 
manently stationed in Sinde ; and, after some 
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wwiiflmTIilwi iGmmy % C&tnftfs Kapler, ivlioae wliich Uie British obtained a oesaion of all the 
caiacr m SUfe hafsgihRnB owe bo aa^ a Haas of territory between the Beasand the Sutlej ; the 
eaw tiwwCTa ff , wm apfenBitled to the duef omn- native government of Lahore being retained, 
aaaad He caunuHneed his eouae oer- with some reqnirite modifications. But this 

tueily witik ftmtt. a» cmtaiiify with little arrangement proved of short duration. The 

iwiwlf II ■ItTiniiw of rnlesa. TVeatiea atrocious con&ct of a chie^ holding the fort- 

wens fwopond, wlikh^ t&koi^glh njection must ress of Mooltan, where two Brlt^ officers 
have Smssa IbaAuBdl far, woe accepted, whether were murdered, the generally distracted state 
with wiam i ttf or aioft; — peohahify there was of the country, the open violation by the 
littfe of thaA ipnditf’ «na estfaer «nde. Bvt, not- govenoment and people of the treaty so re- 
witheita&K^ <fae aeiDCfitanoe of the tnaatiee, cenily concluded, and the actual levying of war 
Sor C&onrfaft USapuiHr cawtiHaMed to advance, against their peaceful neighbour, demanded 
Hariag: lies fKwgrew the Bkitioh Resdency was I further intervention of a hostile character. 
attachedL It defended, Imtw One ntep only remained to he taken, and the 
noBB ef wanalbeBaB au&kJ ddknenr]f of aaimimition success which again attended the British en- 
aaon icaadeiied retiraat. lo^csstmxj. This was ' al)h^l the Oovemor-General to take it. The 
emedkal m todt at. the aaerifiee of | Punjab was annexed, and was thenceforward 

the f jioateB ' fwirt tliKS^ pin»)parfj within the a {lart of the vast empire of India. In this 
BSBoiifHMaaL The haiddle of Miscanee fiiHowed, instance, as in so many others which occur in 
ia wh s A tiJbe BrittMlci g^smunl a IbirBli&uii vietorT. the history of that empire, the cause of Great 
Aaiiilirr holtt&ev w^ar Hydrmfaad, the Britain was the cause of general humanity, 

rspifcal, wa^ he smM ttK> kovo torraiaatod the Another Burmese war followed ; rendered 
cnwlHfe ; and m hecame a British necessary by the wrongs, public and private, 

poaseasMBL The* cooidiaHiMni of the contest in infi-cted by the Burmese government. It was 
Sfadefasaad the Brithh gfoareiiiiuiiBeflit involved |nei!herlong in duration nor brilliant in events ; 
ia dttcaIttMBK fa Cvwa^SaHr, er the* dominioiis of and concluded with the annexation, in De- 
iBriwii'ii., The death ®f the fepreaemtatiive of cember, 1852, of the extensive province of 
that h a a oMt withowi h&nsm mndeve^d an arrange- Pegu, in satisfiiction to some degree of the 
a wt far the of a. »noc€s<sor neces- 1 injuries sustained, and in aid of the means of 

■ary:. A fiwiBd, anal Ito he; the ®Keaunest relathre ^defending British territory and property from 
of tha dhoBaied pirfaci^ waa aeLieeled, and the further aggression. 

Brituh gywcffTwmfiiiit affmirodL Bnt every After all the declamation tkat has been 
Indfaa cnoat ia a af fattrigwc» ^lad that expended upon the means by which the Ikitish 

af eSwafaw- faraDed nai» eanerptiim. A rabble dominions have been acquired, proljably no 
»nmf «f wa® a saswcirce of wtadtneaw, conquests were ever made more righteously, 

not «d aoMtl tftaran»|gh the infiuence of This Is certainly true with regaid to the 

a p i d lii g ,aliff awd wmMxm cirnnhined with greater portion of them. Strangers were 

thati^ faf A ifawvgpfafani airwj, t&ie i»tato appeared I W to l>cKX>me conquerors in self-defence, 
npidfy tcudfaig: tii» Ifntemal war ^During c. considerable part of the last century, 

haid fa fact cnoaowcnucffid,, wiitien the British the question was, whether India should he suh- 
yvi iwiBVfnflt^ Maasewlarfl tinc^h at the juga'ed by France or by England. To this 

k^vaHMrhnitSI|y,pwtfaiimC»»f^ amilitarj force question but one answer could be given. The 
t a wawfa the (faritaahttl OTwmttgy. It soon came perfidy of the native princes was another 
falii iMwttdte walfaimw wiith wutmy ; and two source of war, and of British aggrandisement, 

vietarien fa sne by two ^parate Dot the crimes of these rulers have in this 

piiBtBiwwi off the British fhvvB^ dtsebded the que»- res[>cct been beneficial to their subjects, by 
lions att, fameL A anew Ireadtj ikuSlowcd, dated | trani^feiTing them to the care of a better and a 
JFannnry, ISM, fa wkfah a varnety of arrange- 1 milder government. No friend to mankind 
menia fiw Bn asdh%^ toi ifkiisidfa’s texritoriea and lean wu^h that the natives had remained under 
the ae cn ri ll^ of Iheise w&re emh’ndied. ; their old masters, and none but the most pre- 

By l&fa IfaMe A new caoKne &>r apprehension judiced can believe that their lot would have 
loid arfaen fa Bn nootth-w^tiem part of India. ^ been improved by transferring them to the 
The dwfli of Bfanfeef. Iffinghn the ** Lkm ol the j French. 

hOTfe fflwPOwd fey a scries of ex- DMEYEE.— See Edmt. 

!?!? ■ lHlX)OR.- A town in Hyderabad, or the 

iiii. ill ■■III I At ,1 fronts Hyderabad, and 162 mitee K.N.E. from 


vathcr ffawii of Him depewItniBor.. Ai length a 
pm ti fai of if craned Ba Bnttlki, and invaded 


ShoUpoor. Lai. 18® 40*, long. 78® Kf. 


tifa B wii ih Icniliaim. Hkfa of coarse was! INDOORTY.— A town in Hyderabad, or 
icpdledi ; and, iiraC af mbamiiientiy dominions of the Nizam, sitnate on the left 


fa ISIS, the Sikhs ^ branches of the Kistna 

nfadl All Afaml. and at Sobvaon, { river, and 88 miles S.E. from Hyderabad. 
BBfdfa afiralsd Ba BritUh fames, 17% long. 78® 59'. 
j ^A WM j c d BArihwCT^aa^ INDORE TERRITORY.— From the 

' nBnrinHHMs at Lafawe, the Sikh | capital, the name of Indore is extended to the 
Mam A Ibmt^ was c watd l n dff d, ander aggregate of the possessions of the Holcar 
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larolly. These consist of several isolnted 
tract^ some of them lying veiy remote &om 
others. The area of the whole is estimated at 
8,318 square miles. Of these districts, those 
situate to the north are drained by the river 
Cbnmbul and its feeders ; those to the south, 
by the Nerbudda, flowing east and west. 
Liike the rest of Malwa, these districts are 
fertile, producing in abundance and excellence, 
wheat and other grain, pulse, sugar-cane, 
cotton, and especially opium, the poppy pro- 
ducing it being so generally cultivated, that, 
when in bloom, it gives the country the appeu-- 
ance of a vast garden. Tobacco is also much 
cultivated, and is of excellent quality. The 
great Yindhya range traverses the southern or 
Indore division of Holcar’s dominions, in a 
direction nearly from east to west, a small 
portion of the territory lying to the north of 
the mountains, but by much the larger part to 
the south of them, ^e part lying south is a 
portion of the valley of the Nerbudda, bounded 
on the south by the Satpura Mountains. The 
summits of the Yindhya vary in height, pro- 
bably from 1,500 to 2,000 feet ; and at one 
place the crest of the Jam Ghat, lat 22® 23', 
long. 75“ 40', rises to the elevation ot 2,328 
feet above the sea. The elevation of the Sat- 
pura range is somewhat greater, one summit 
being 2,500 feet above the level of the sea. 

Besides the ruling tribe of Mahrattas, the 
popuLatron comprises many other classes of 
Hindoos, a few Mahoinedana, and a consider- 
able number of Gonda and Bheela. It is 
jKiculiarly the country of the Bheels, who are 
considered to have been the earliest occupiers 
€>f the soil. Tills nice is one of the most wild 
and s.avage found in India, its people living! 

the most part on wild vegetables and game, 
the latter the produce of their bows and 
arrows, or on the plunder of their more civil- 
ized neigliljours. They are, however, not 
entirely irreclaimable, but have in some in- 1 
stances been convert^ into useful and trust- 
worthy soldiers. The population of the whole 
of Holcar’s dominions is estimated at 815,164, 
which yields an average of 98 to the square 
mile. The revenue in 1848 was estimate at 
22,17,210 rupees, or 221,721f. Tlie anned 
force, including the contingent of cavalry, 
amounted to about 7,000 men. The piiucipal 
towns, — Indore, Mnndlaisir, Kampoora, Bhan- 
jHiora, and others, are described under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

The founder of the family of Holcar was 
^lulhar Kao, a ryot or cultivator of Hul, a 
village of the Deccan. His birth is said to 
have taken place in the year 1693. First a 
shepherd, and subsequently a soldier, he ob- 
taiued distinction and promotion in hostilities 
against Nizam ool Hulk, and being received 
into the service of the Peishwa, was appointed 
to the command of 600 horse. In 1728, he 
received a jaghire of twelve districts nortii of 
the Nerbudda; in 1731, he obtained seventy 
more, being at the same time appointed to 


the general management of the Malnatta inter- 
ests in Malwa; and in 1733, Indore wm 
granted to him, with the district appertainii^ 
to it. From that time until his death in 
1767, he wiis the most distinguished of the 
military commanders of the Mahratta race. 
In addition to the possessions above referred 
to, he wras appoint^ deshmook or feudatory 
of Chandore, in Khandeish ; while his revenues 
were further increased by the levy of fixed 
tributes on several states. He was among the 
Mahratta leaders at the battle of Paniput in 
1 1761, but fled when it became apparent that 
I the defeat of the Mahrattas was inevitaUe. 
Mulhar Kao Holcar had only one son, Kjoondi 
Kao, who was killed during his father's life- 
time. On the death of Mulhar Kao, the sne- 
cession devolved on Malii Kao, the son of 
Koondi Kao. MalU Kao died insane after a 
few months, and sovereignty of Indore 
fell into the haocL, of bis mother Alia Baee, 
who committed the charge of the mibtary 
force of her dominions to Tookajee Holcar, a 
member of the same tribe, bat not otherwise 
related to the family with which the Baee was 
allied. He appears to have acted strictly in 
conformity with her wishes during his long 
command, which was terminated by his death 
in 1797. This harmony of action and the 
abilities of both parties brought Indore to a 
state of high prosperity. Succession to the 
power of Tookajee was disputed by his two 
legitimate sons ELasi Kao and Mulhar Rao, 
the latter of whom was cut off by assassination, 
through the treachery of his brother, a person 
weak iu intellect, deformed in body, and, as 
his actions showed, not less deformed in his 
moral constitution. Tookajee left also two 
illegitimate sons, Etojee and Jeswunt Bao. 
Etojee attempted to maintain himself by a 
course of freebooting, but being seised, was 
put to a very cruel death by the Peishwa, who 
looked OQ unmoved, whilst the wretched man, 
tied to the leg of an elephant, implored mercy, 
or shrieked in agony, as he was dragged along 
until tom in pieces. Jeswunt Rao, who, on 
the murder of his brother Mulhar Kao, had 
fled to Nagpore, and besought the nyah's 
protection, received it in the shape of impri- 
sonment ; from which, however, he contrived 
to escape. He thereupon, like his brother 
Etojee, commenced a predatory career, and 
soon assembled an army of about 30,000 mmi, 
with above 100 pieces of artilleiy. But this 
large force received a signal defeat feom the 
army of Scindia, when Jeswunt Rao Holcar 
lost nearly all his artillery, and the disaster 
was followed by the plunder of the capitaL 
He rapidly recovered from the effects of thfe 
mischance, and employed European officers to 
introduce their discipline into his army, la 
October, 1802, at the battle of Poona, whicli 
he gain^ over the combined forces of Dowlut 
Rao Scindia and the Pei.4iwa, he had fourteen 
r^ular battalions, 5,000 irregular infantiy, 
and 25,000 horse. The distinguished state of 
Indore at tlie commencement of the present 
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oeniuiy, wlien the British government wiis period, while contending with his brother 
engligra in erdnona conflict with various eno- Kasi Kao. These atrocities were closely 
fniw, gave opportunity for JeswuntBaoHoicar followed by the insanity of the perpetrator, 
to indolge in devastation and plunder to an who nltimately sank into a state of utter 
enomions extent. General Lake despatched fatuity, in which he died in the year 1811. 
against him five haitalions of aepom and 3,000 A stormy regency succeeded, ostensibly ad- 
irregnlar horse, under Colonel Monson, an minister^ by Toolsce Bye, mistress of the 
bfiicer el extmoirdinary bravery, bnt nnfortU' deceased Jeswunt Kao, but actually, at many 
nately destitate of a oorresponding degree of periods of its continuance, by her various 
judgment. The mEpedition aooord^ly tenni- paramours. Before the death of Jeswunt Kao 
naied dlsaetronsly, and the unhappy retreat of Holcar, she had adopted an infant, Mulhar 
this force is diaracteriaed as one ^ the most Kao Holcar, an illegitimate .ion of her pro- 
lamentable events in the history of the British tecior, and by general consent he was recog- 
career in India. The apparent success of nised as bb father's successor. In 1817, the 
Kolcar caused great numhers of freebooters to intrigues and disturbances fomented by tho 
join him, and at the end of August, 1804, he different factions which disturbed the state, 
advanced at the head of 60,000 horse to the came to a crisis. The army seized Toolsee 
Jumna, and took the city of Mnttra. Biarch- Bye and the young Mulhar Rao, and having 
ing thence, he oommenci^ the riege of Delhi murdered the former, commenced hostilities 
on the 8th of October, but retreated bafSed under the ostensible command of the latter ; 
on the 14th ; the Briti^ under General Lake a result long before indicated. These were, 
marching to its reliel Holcar then, at the however, brought to a speedy termination by 
head of his cavaliy, suddenly crossed the tho decisive victory which, on December 21st, 
Jumna near Paniput, and laid waste the Doab 1817, was gained at Mahidpore, by the British 
with fire and swoi^ closely punned by General army over that of Holcar. On January 18th, 
Ijake, who, cm the morning of November 17th, 1818, a treaty was concluded at Miindesoro, 
surfnised Ite in his bivouac at FurrucAabad, with the British government, that power en- 
wb^re he was totally routed, leaving about gaging to extend the same protection to tho 

3.000 dead ; and so rapidly <fld his predatory territory of Holcar as to its owu, and to main- 
followers fidl that it Is sUted, that of the tain a field-force for the preservation of internal 

60.000 eavaliy which he led across the Jumna, tranquillity, and for defence against foreign 
leas than half that number recrossed it. His ag^^ression ; disedaimiug all concern with Hoi- 
infantry, which had been intrenched under the car's relatives or subjects, and entering into a 
walls <rf Deeg, had previously been attacked stipulation not to permit the Peishws or any 
and defeated by a British force under General of his heirs or descendants tt> claim or exercise 
Frazer, on whose fall, before the &te of the any sovereign rights over the dominions of 
day was determined, the command devolved Holcar, and to restore to the latter chief tho 
upon Colonel Monson, who had then the satis- possessions lately conquered from him. On 
fi^on of frustrating in some degree the disas- the other part, Holcar engaged to renounce 
irons consequenoes of his retreat. According all clmms to the possessions guaranteed to 
to an author^ whose means of infoimation Ameer Khan by the British government ; to 
wpte greats Hcdcar entered Hindostan (or cede certain pergunnahs to Zalim Singh, of 
Northern India) wifb **92,000 men, of whom Kota ; to confinn to Ghuffoor Khan his jaiaad 

66.000 were cav^dIy, 7,000 artillery, and 19,000 or grant of various districts in Malwa ; to re- 
iniantfy, and 190 pieces of ordnance ; and he nounce all claim to any places north of tho 
left it with his whole fiwpcedfamnished to 35,000 Bboondee Hills ; tocede to the British govern- 
horse, 7,000 iofimtiy and artillery, and thirty- ment all claims of revenues and tributes from 
five guns.** In Clctober, 1805, Holcar, en- tiie Rajpoot states, and all the Mahrattii chief- 
counged no doubt by the wavering and imbe- tain's territories within and south of theSntpura 
cile policy of Lord Cornwallis, and subae- range, including the fort of Bindwa, as well as 
quenUy of Sir George Barlow, successively all his possessions in the province of Khandei.sh, 
Govemon - General, marched from Ajmeer, and others intermixed with the territories of 
where he had renuuned daring the rains, and the Nizam and the Peishwa ; to abstjiin from 
with 12,000 cavalry, 2,500 infantry, and thirty diplomatic intercourse with other states, except 
gnns, advanced to the Punjab, pursued ty the with the knowledge and consent of the British 
Britirii under Lord Lake, who came up with resident ; to entertain in his service no Kuro- 
htm at the city of Amritslr, where, in Decern- peans or Americans without similar i)enni88ion ; 
her, 1805, a treaty was concluded, by which to i^rmit an accredited minister from the 
Holcar relinquish^ any claim on Tonk, Karo- British govemraeut to reside with the inalia- 
l^ra, Bhooudee, and all places north of the r^ah ; to discharge his superfluous troops, and 
Bhoondee Hills, and in poauession of the Bri- not to keep a larger force than 3,000 horse, 
tish govemmimi; bnt was confirmed in nc»ar]y for whose regular payment a suitable an ange- 
aU his other possessioiis. In the following ment was to be made. Of tho effect of this 
year he irardered Kari Kao, the legitimate arrangement, Malcolm observes, “This was in 
son of Tookajee Holcar, and Kundi Kao, the fact a new condition to the llolciir state ; for 
in&nt sem of Mulhar Kao, another legitimate twenty years had elapsed since it bad enjoyed 
son of Tofduyee, awmamnated at an earlier any regular resources or government, and its 
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same during the greater part of that period 
had only served as a pretext to plunderers 
for committing every species of excess and 
crime.” 

Mulhar Bao Holcar died in 1833. His 
mother, known by the title of the Mahjee, 
thereupon assumed the reins of government; 
and an adoption took place by Mulhar Rao*8 
widow, of an infant son of Bapoo Holcar, a 
distant relative of the family. The pregnancy 
of one of the females in the deceased maha- 
rajah's zenana (who subsequently gave birth to 
a son) having been concealed, the succession of 
the Adopted son, under the title of Martund 
llao Holcar, was recognised by the British 
government, and the birth of the posthumous 
child was not allowed to disturb the arrange- 
ment. Subsequently, public feeling appeared 
to l>e decidedly in favour of the superior claims 
of Hurree Rao Holcar, a former competitor 
for the guddee, and the nearest male relative 
of the late maharajah, by whom he had been 
kept for many years a prisoner in the fort of 
Maheyseer. An insurrection broke out in 
favour of the prisoner ; the troops sent against 
him espoused his cause, and the existing 
government found it necessary to submit. 
Neutrality was observed by the British go- 
vernment during the contest, and amicable 
relations were maintained with the now ruler. 
Hurree Rao Holcar appears to have manifested 
the full amount of incapacity for government 
which is ordinarily exhibited by Indian princes. 
Under his sway the state of the country was 
so wretched, that it was rapidly deserted by 
the inhabitants, especially the more resj>ectable 
and wealthy portion of them. On the death of 
this imbecile specimen of oriental chieftainship, 
he was succeeded by a youth named Kumdee 
Rao Holcar, whom he had adopted with the 
sanction of the British government. Tlie ' 
c.areer of this adopted successor was, however, | 
tenninated by an early death, when it appears | 
no person possessed any hereditary claim to the 
guddee, neither had any one valid title to j 
adopt, and the continuance of the Holcar pos- ' 
sessions under a separate form of govornment 
'l>ccarae a question for consideration. It being 
detenniued that it should be so continued, the 
choice of a ruler was to be made ; and, after 
weighing the competing claims of various can- 
didates, the guddee was bestowed upon a 
youth named Mulkerjee, whose elevation it 
was avowed was not in virtue of either adoption 
or hereditary claim, but of the express nomina- 
tion of the British government. The oppor- 
tunity was tjLken to limit the succes ion to 
lineal heirs, to the exclusion of adoption. The 
new chief being a minor, the government was 
carried on, during his legal infency, under the 
siqmrintendence of tlie resident, % a council 
of regency, composed of the Maee Sahiba 
(widow of Jeswunt Rao Holcar) and three 
principal officers of state. Under this arrange- 
ment the administration and state of the country 
greatly improved. The young chief, educated 
under the auspices of the British governmeut, 


displayed at an early age great capacity for 
public business, and drew forth, by his exem* 
plary conduct, the approbation of the Governor- 
General. In February, 1852, upon the attain- 
ment of his majority, the young rajah assumed 
the reins of government. 

INDORE, the capital of the possessions of 
Holcar’s family, a town situate in a plain of 
no great extent on the left bank of the small 
river Kutki, It is an ill-built place, the 
houses, which are disposed in irregular wind- 
ing streets, being constructed with sundried 
bricks, and covered with clumsy tiles laid on 
bamboos. It contains a few mosques, of no 
architectural pretensions, and numerous Brah- 
minical temples, built of basalt, and white- 
washed with lime. Jacquemont, who visited 
the place in 1 832, describes the palace of 
Holcar as having no claims to notice, but 
mentions that he was building another, which 
would be much superior. The bouse of the 
British resident is situate east of the town ; 
and as this, as well as the dw^el lings of his 
assistants, are well budt, surrounded with 
groves and gardens, and judiciously disposed 
in a fine park-like expanse, the whole forms a 
pleasing scene. A strong escort of cavalry and 
infantry attend the resident, but the principal 
British force for this part of India is cantoned 
at Mhow, thirteen miles more to the south- 
east. The resident at Indore, in .addition to 
his duties connected with that state, is the im- 
niediate representative of the British govern- 
ment in regard to various petty states under 
its protection, but in other respects differing 
greatly in their circumstances. Tlie Bhopal 
subordinate agency is also subject to his control. 

Jemnah, or old Indore, is situate on the 
right flule of the stream. The present Indore, 
on the left l)ank, was built by order of Alia 
Baee, widow of Mulhar Rao Holcar, imme- 
diately after his death, in 1767. The outline 
of the city is nearly square, each side being 
about 1,000 y.ards in length ; the area is about 
216 acres, or a third of a square mile, and its 
population may be conjectured not to exceed 
15,000, Its elevation, according to Malcolm 
and Dangerfit-'ld, is 1,998 feet above the sea, ; 
but Jacquemont, who, however, did not make 
any barometrical observations on the subject, 
is of opinion that this estimate errs in excess. 
Indore was plundered in 1801 by the army of 
Doulut Rao Scindia, which had previously 
defeated Holcar, at the head of above 30,000 
men. In 1804, it was occupied, without re- 
sistance, by a British force under Colonel 
Murray ; but was restored on the subsequent 
pacification, in 1805. Distance south-west 
from Agra 402 miles ; S.W. from Delhi 494 ; 
S. from Neeniuch 142 ; S. from Nusseerabad, 
by Neemuch, 285 ; S.W. from Saugor 224 ; 
S.W. tiom Allahabad, by Saugor, 537 ; W. 
from Calcutta, by Allahabad, 1,030 ; N.E, 
from Boml)ay, vid Maligaum and Nassick, 877. 
Lat. 22° 42', long. 75° 50'. 

INDOS. — A town in the British district of 
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Bnrd\\’an> Kent. -gov. of Bengal, 62 miles N.W. 
of Calcutta. Lat. 23® 9', long. 87® 41'. 

IN DUAL. — A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizarn, three miles from the 
left bank of the Marijera river, and 111 miles 
W.N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18® 12', 
long. 77® 6', 

INDREE, in Sirhind, a town on the light 
bank of the Delhi Canal, and on the ronle 
from Kurnal to Boorea, being 15 miles N, of 
the former. A little above this town it has 
been nroposed to commence a watercourse from 
the Delhi Canal, to feed the canal in contem- 
plation for uniting the waters of the Jumna 
and of the Sutlej. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 980 miles. Lat. 29® 52', long. 77® 8'. 

INDURGURH, in the Rajpoot state of 
Boondee, a fort and town held by a petty tri- 
butary rajah, 45 miles N.E. of the town of 
Kotah. Lat. 25® 41', long. 76® 19'. 

INDUKrUll, in the fief or jaghire of Kam- 
pore, under the jurisdiction of the lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
fi’oin Bareilly to Almora, and 61 miles N. of 
the former. Lat. 28° 67', long, 79® 26'. 

INDUvS. — A great river of Asia. Though 
the vigilant jealousy of the Chinese, who rule 
Tibet, has excluded Europeans from that coun- 
try, the inquiries of Moorcroft, Trebeck, and 
Gerard, have established, beyond any reason- 
able ground of doubt, that the source of the 
longest and principal stream of the Indus is at 
the north of the Kailas Mountain, regarded in 
Hindoo mythology as the mansion of the gods, 
and Siva’s paradise ; and though over-estimated 
by Gerard in respect to its altitude, still having 
an elevation of 22,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The locality of the source of the 
Indus may be stated with some probability to! 
be in lat. 32°, long. 81® 30', Near its source, ' 
it bears the name, of 8in?i-kha-hab, or lion’s 
mouth,” from a superstitious belief that it flows | 
from one. It first takes a north-westerly 
direction to Tagle, about 160 miles from the j 
place of its reputed source. It is there joined I 
on its left, or south-westem side, by the Eekung | 
Choo, or river of Gartope,” which rises on 
the western bn.se of the Kailas Mountain. The 
utdted stream bears the name of the northern 
coi]fiuent, Sinh-kha-bab ; and, near the La 
Ganskiel Pass, about fifty miles below the 
junctit)n, the river leiives the table-laud through 
which it had previously flowed, and enters the 
deep gorges of the great depression divi<hng 
the K(»uenlun or Mooz Taugh from the Hima- 
laya. To this point, five miles from the Chinese 
fi(>ntier, and having an elevation of 14,000 or 
15,000 feet, its couree has been explored by 
Trebeck, the companion of Moorcroft. It is 
situate in lat. 32® 56', long. 79° 22', on the 
border of a sandy plain, or rather wide valley, 
studded with small lakes, having their edges 
inernsted with soda. The river was here found 
to be al 'Out sixty yards wide, apparently deep, 
and in the n)id(ile of November frozen over in 
most parts. Thirty miles below this, the river 


tarns nearly south-west Ibr a short distanlx^ 
and then takes the direction of north-west. At 
Ugshi, which is about 830 miles from the 
source, it was surveyed by Moorcroft, ami 
found to be about fifry yards wide. Close to 
Le, the capital of Ladakh, and thirty miles 
below Ugshi, the elevation of its bed is not 
less than 10,000 fee«. ; and if that of its source 
be assumed at 18,000, and its length, so fiu*, at 
360 miles, its Ml will be found to be twenty- 
two feet per mile. Yet the descent of the bra 
of the Sinh-kha-bab is far less rapid than that 
of the Sutluj, which in thirty miles descends 
2,300 feet, or about seventy-six feet in the 
mile. Holding its course in a direction ap- 
proaching to north-west, the Siuh-kharbah, 
about eighteen miles l)elow Le, is joined, oppo- 
site to Niemo, by the river of Zanskar, flowing 
from the district of the same name, and in a 
direction from south-west to north-east. The 
Zanskar is a very rapid, turbid river ; the 
Sinh-kha-bab, a clear and placid stream. About 
thirty miles below this, and 408 from its source, 
Vigne found the river, at Kulutzi, crossed by 
a wooden bridge, and only twenty-five yards 
wide. The small size of the river, after a 
course of more than 400 miles, can only be 
accounted for by the excessive aridity of the 
elevated tract through which it has held its 
way, Moorcroft estimates the breadth of the 
river at this place at only twenty yards ; but 
he found that it rose nearly forty feet during 
the season of inundation. Having flowed about 
fifty-five miles Inflow this place, in a north- 
west direction, it receives from the south the 
river of Dras, which, rising in the mountains 
forming the north-eastern frontier of Kashmir, 
holds a north-easterly course of about ninety 
miles, and, receiving several streams both fr<»in 
the east and west, di.scbarges a coiisiderable 
volume of water at its confluence. From this 
confluence the Sinh-kha-bab takes a mom 
northerl)' direction, for about fortj’ -seven miie?<, 
to the fort of Karis, in lat. 35*^ 11', long. 
75® 67', where it receives, from tlie north, the 
water of the Shy-yok, by far its most important 
tributary above the river of KabooL At the 
confluence of the two rivers, the Shy-yok is 
aljout 150 yards broad, the Sirih kha-biab not 
more than eighty ; but the hotter is the deeper, 
and has a greater body of water. Ikjlow the 
confluence, the river is known by the namo 
Aba Sind (Indus Proj^er). About twenty-five 
miles below the point of junction, and w’est- 
ward of it, the I ml us, opjK>i>!te Iskanioh, re- 
ceives from the north the river of Shyghur. 
The downward course of the Indus between 
Iskardoh and MakjK)n-i-Sh.agaron, in which 
interval it runs a distance of about ninety miles, 
is in a direction west- north-west. At Makpon- 
i-Shagaron, in lat. 35° 48', long. 74® 30', ac- 
cording to Vigne, who viewed the place at the 
distance of eighteen miles, the river emerges 
from the mountainous region, and, tuniing 
south, a course which it thenceforth continnes 
I to keep generally to the sea^ takes its way 
through the unexplored countzy north of 
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Attock. Vigne caused the part intervening 
between Iskardoh and Makpon-i-Shagaron to 
be explored by his native servants, who found 
it to now through a succession of rocky gorges 
and deep and narrow valleys, rugged and diffi- 
cult, but presenting nothing else remarkable : 
more recently this section has been examined 
by Europeans. About three miles south of 
Makpon-i-Shagaron, it receives, from the north- 
west, a considerable stream, called the river of 
Gilghit. Vigne, who viewed the Indus at 
Acho, about twenty-five miles below this con- 
tinence, describes it there as a vast torrent 
rushing through a valley six or seven miles 
wide, and holding a south-westerly course, 
which might be traced downwards for at least 
forty-five miles. From thence to Derbend, a 
distance of about 114 miles, its course lies 
through countries inh.abited by barbarous and 
fanatical tribes of Mussulmans, and which 
docs not appear to have ever been explored by 
Europeans. At Derbend, on the northern 
boundary of the British territory ot the Punjab, 
it was in 1837 surveyed by Lieutenant Leech, 
of the Bengal Engineers, and there, in the 
middle of August, about which time it is 
fullest, he found it 100 yards wide. From 
this place, about 812 miles from its source, and 
in lat. 34^ 18', long, 72° 54', he descended the 
river on a raft to Attock, a distance of about 
sixty miles. In this interval, the river, flowing 
through a plain, has a broad channel of no 
great depth, containing many islands, and is 
fordable in five places. 

The lords are only available in winter, when 
the river is lowest, and even then the attempt 
is perilous, from the rapidity of the current and 
the benumbing coldness of the water. If the 
account given by Masson be correct, 1,200 
horsemen were swept away and drowned on 
one occasion when the Indus was crossed by 
Buujeet Singh at one of these fords. Hough 
states the number lost at 7,000. Shah Sbooja 
forded the Indus in 1809 above Attock, but his 
success was considered to be almost a miracle. 
Where crossed by Forster, about twenty miles 
above Attock, in the middle of July, and con- 
sequently when fullest, it was three-quarters of 
a mile or a mile in breadth, with a Tough and 
rapid current, endangering the ferry-boat, 
tliough large enough to contain seventy per- 
sons, together with much merchandise and 
some horses. Close above Attock, the Indus 
receives, on the western side, the great river 
of Kabool, which drains the extensive basin of 
Kabool, the northern declivity of Sufeid Koh, 
the southern declivity of Hindoo Koosh and 
Chitral, and the other extensive valleys which 
furrow this last gi'eat range on the south. Both 
rivers have large volumes of water, and are 
very rapid ; and as they meet amidst numerous 
rocks, the confluence is turbulent, and attended 
with great noise. The Kabool river appears 
to have nearly as much water as the Indus, 
and in one respect has an advantage over it, 
being navigable for forty miles above the con- 
fluence, while the upward navigation uf the 


Indus is rendered impracticable by a very 
violent rapid, immediately above the junction. 
Both rivers have gold in their sands, in the 
vicinity of Attock. It is obtained in various 
places along the upper course of the Indus, or 
its tributaries ; as at Gartope, in Huudes, and 
also near the confluence of the Shy-yok, and 
near Iskardoh, Attock, just below the con- 
fluence of the Kabool river, about 872 miles 
from the supposed source of the Indus, and in 
lat. 33® 54, long, 72° 16', is remarkable, as 
being the limit of the upward navigation of the 
latter river, and tlie place most frequented for 
passage over it from Hindostan to Afghanistan. 
The passage is, for the greater part of the year, 
made by bridges of boats, of which there are 
two : one is above the fort of Attock, where 
the river is 800 feet wide ; the other below, 
where it is above 640 feet wide. Wood found 
the depth at Attock, in August, to bo sixty 
feet ; the rate of the current six miles an hour ; 
the brea<lth, where he measured it above the 
place of the bridge, 858 feet. The inundation 
affects the depth and speed of the current, 
rather than the breadth, at Attock. This 
remarkable point is about 1,000 feet above the 
sea, and consequently about 17,000 feet below 
the source of the Indus, which falls, therefore, 
to that extent in 872 miles. This is at the 
average rate of about twenty feet per mile. 
The length of its channel from Attock to the 
sea is 942 miles, and consequently, in that 
lower part of its course, it falls little more than 
a foot per mile. At Attock, the river, flowing 
generally south-south-west, as it does below 
Derbend, enters a deep rocky channel in 
the Salt range, or secondary mountains, which 
connect the eastern extremity of Sufeid Koh 
with the base of the Himalaya, in the Punjab. 
In this part of its course, the river, as well as 
the fort on its left or eiistern bank, is known 
by the name of Attock, iu consequence, as is 
generally supposed, of the prohibition under 
which the Hindoos originally lay of passing it 
westward. For about ten miles below Attock, 
the river, though in general rolling between 
high cliffs of slate rock, has a calm, deep, and 
rapid current ; but for above 100 miles farther 
down, to KaUi-Ikigh, it becomes an enormous 
torrent, whirling and rolling among huge 
boulders and ledges of rock, and between preci- 
pices rising nearly perpendicularly several hun- 
dred feet from the water’s edge. The water 
here is a dark lead-colour, and henco the name 
Nilah, OT “ blue river,” given as well to the 
Indus as to a town on its banks, about twelve 
miles below Attock. At Ghora Trup, about 
twenty miles below Attock, the immense Ixidy 
of water passes through a channel only 250 
feet wide, but having a depth of 180 feet, the 
velocity being about ten miles an hour. 

Wood, describing the course of the river from 
Attock to Kala-Bagh, says, It here rushes 
down a valley varying from 100 to 400 y.avds 
wide, between precipitous banks from 70 to 
700 feet high.” During inundation, the river 
rises in this part about fifty feet. As the river 
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approaches the plain country below Kala-Bagh, 
the channel expands nearly to the breadth of 
500 yards ; just above that town the width is 
481 yards. Below Kala*Bagh, in lat. 82® 67', 
long. 71 ^ 36', and about 830 miles from the 
mouth, the river enters the plain, the east or 
left bank here becoming low, while on the 
right the Klmssoree Hills rise abruptly from 
the water, having, as Burnes observes, the 
appearance of a vast fortress, formed by nature, 
with the Indus as its ditch.** Along the base 
of these hills, which stretch south-south-west 
for about seventy miles, the channel is deep, 
generally having soundings about sixty feet. 
On entering the plain, the water loses its clear- 
ness, and becomes loaded with mud. In inun- 
dation, the deptli of the stream is not so much 
affected in this part of its course as are the 
breadth and velocity ; and here, as well as in 
the Delta, the river, when swollen, overflows 
the adjacent country to a great extent. From 
Kala-Bagh, southwards, to Mittunkote, distant 
about 350 miles, the banks, either right or left, 
or both, ai*e in seveial places so low, that the 
first rise of the river covers the country around 
with water, extending, as the inundation ad- 
vances, as far as the eye can reach. As the 
inundation originates in the melting of the 
snows in the Hindoo Koosh and the Himalaya, 
it commences with spring, and retrogi-ades as 
autumn advances ; and so regular is this pro- 
cess, that, according to Wood, it begins to rise 
on the 23rd of March, and to subside on the 
23rd of September, its maximum being about 
the Cth or 7th of August. The average rise of 
the inundation between Kala-Bagh and Mit- 
tunkote is eight feet and a half ; the declivity 
of the water^s edge is eight inches per mile. 
In this part of its course, with the exception of 
the Koorum, the Indus receives scarcely any 
accession to its water. Higher up it has a few 
tribntaries, though of no great importance. 
Thus, on the right, or west bank, in lat. 33® 25', 
long. 71® 52', the Toe, described by Elphin- 
stone as a deep and clear stream, falls into it. 
On the left, or east side, in lat. 33® 47', long. 
72® 1C', the Indus receives the Hurroo, a small 
stream ; and on the same side, lower down, in 
lat, 33® 1', long. 71® 40', the Swan, also an 
inconsiderable stream, *1116 Indus, V)etwe€D 
Kala-Bagh and Mittunkote, in consequence 
ol the great breadth of its channel, is scarcely 
affected by rain ; but in the narrow part, 
above Kala-Bagh, it sometimes rises eight or 
nine feet in a short time from this cause. 
In many places where the river flows through 
the plain, there is an inner and an outer bank. 
The outer banks run at a great distance from 
each other, and between them, during inunda- 
tion, the vast body of water rolls often in 
several channels, separated by shifting islands : 
when the river is low, this great course be- 
comes a shallow valley of very irregular 
breadth, and the shrunken river meanders 
along its bottom. If tlie outer Ixinks were 
continuous, the river would roll along in a 
stream varying in breadth according to the 


greater or less degree of inundation ; but 
at all times, even when fullest, in a defined 
channel of moderate breadth, though varying 
greatly in different parts. In many places, 
however, the outer bank is wanting, and, 
during inundation, the river expands over the 
country, converting it into an extensive lake. 
Between Mittunkote and Bukkur, the inun- 
dation extends sometimes twenty miles from 
the western side of the river, in its low state, 
and ten or twelve from the eastern side. Wood 
gives the width of the shrunken river as vary- 
ing from 480 to ^,600 yards, and the average 
width at about 680 yards ; its usual maxima of 
depth, at nine, twelve, orfifteen feet : but its bed 
is so irregular, and so liable to be obstructed 
by shifting shoals, that though it cannot be 
regularly and safely forded in any part, except 
that intervening between Torbela and Attock, 
its navigation, even below the confluence of 
the Kabool, cannot be effected at all times, 
and continuously throughout its whole course, 
by boats drawing more than thirty inches 
water. The general velocity of the stream in 
its shrunken state is estimated by Wood at 
three miles an hour ; but he observes, it is 
scarcely necessary to remark, that the three 
last items (breadth, depth, velocity) are very 
inconstant. At no two places are the measure- 
ments exactly alike, nor do they continue the 
same at one place for a single week.*’ In fact, 
the breadth, during inundation, is only 250 
feet at Ghora Trup ; and below Mittunkote, 
it in one place amounts to thirty miles ; the 
depth at the same time and place is 186 feet, 
and in other places only twelve feet : the 
velocity at Ghora Trup, during the inundation, 
is ten miles an hour ; at other places, not half 
that, and when the river is low, often not more 
than two miles an hour. 

TTie general course of the river is a little west 
of south from Attock to the confluence of the 
Funjnud, the channel which conveys the col- 
lected streams of the Punjab. This confluence 
is on the left or eastern side of the Indus, two 
or three miles below Mittunkote, in lat. 28° 55', 
long. 70® 28', and about 490 miles from the 
sea. Above the confluence, the breadth of 
the Indus* is less than that of the other river, 
but, in consequence of the greater depth and 
velocity, the former has the greater volume 
of water. Wood found the Indus hjiving a 
breadth of 608 yards, a velocity of about five 
miles an hour, a depth of twelve or fifteen feet, 
and discharging 91,719 cubic feet ]>er second. 
The Punjnud had a breadth of 1,766 yards, a 
velocity of about two miles an hour, a depth 
ol twelve or fifteen feet, and discharged 68,965 
cubic feet per second. Below the confluence, 
the Indus is in its lowest state 2,000 yards 
wide. Its aspect in this part is well described 
by Bbileau. ** At the place where we croa.sed 
the Indus, almost immediately below its junc- 
tion with the Punjnud, its stream is 2,017 
yards, or nearly a mile and a quarter, in 
breadth, at a place where its width was un- 
broken either by Lslands or sandljanks. The 
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banks are very low, and the water very mnddy, 
having just begun to rise, from the melting of 
the snows at its sources ; nor is the stream of 
very great depth, except in the main channel ; 
but with all these di’awbacks, it is a magni- 
ficent sheet of water — a very prince of rivers.” 
For a considerable distance above and below 
Mittunkote, the country is low, and the inun- 
dation extensive, reaching to Shikarpoor, and 
even to some places distant iroin the river 
twenty miles to the west, and extending eight 
or ten miles to the east. Lower down, at 
Roree, the stream makes its way through a 
low ridge of limestone and flint, which stretches 
from the mountains of Cutch Gundava, east- 
ward, to Jessulmair. There are strong indica- 
tions that the stream, in remote ages, swept 
far eastward along their northern base, and 
irrigated the level tract at present desert, but 
exhibiting numerous proofe that it once was 
traversed by large streams, and was both 
fertile and populous. At present, this ridge 
is cut, not only by the Indus, but, a few miles 
farther east, by the Eastern Narra, which 
diverges from the main stream, on the eastern 
side, a short distance alwve Roree, and takes 
a south-easterly course through the desert, in 
which it is usually lost, though in violent in- 
undations it rolls onward to the sea in a great 
volume of water, discharging itself through 
the Koree, or most eastern mouth, which is in 
general quite deserted by the fresh water. 
At Roree, there are four rocky islets, the 
largest of which, that of Bukkur, contains an 
extensive fort, and divides the river into two 
channels. Fifty miles below this place, the 
Western Narra, a great and permanent branch, 
divaricates troin the Indus on the western side, 
and, after a tortuous course of nearly 120 
miles, rejoins tlieiiiain stream about four miles 
south-east of Sehwan. A little above that 
town, the Narra has a large but shallow ex- 
pansion, called Lake Manchur, varying in 
circuit from thirty to fifty miles, ivccording to 
the greater or less degree of inundation. This 
great watercourse, in the part intervening 
between Lake Manchur and the Indus, has a 
name distinct from that of the Narra, being 
called the Arul. From Sehwan, downwards, 
to the efflux of the Fulailee, a distance of 
about eighty miles, the bed of the river is 
much depressed below the level of the adjacent 
country, and the banks are elevated from six- 
teen to twenty feet above the surface in the 
low season : in this part of the course, inun- 
dations rarely overspread the country, and 
irrigation is effected ly raising the water with 
the Persian wheel. The Fulailee, a large 
branch, though yearly diminishing, leaves the 
Indus, on the eastern side, about twelve miles 
north of Hyderabad, and, flowing south-east, 
insulates the Gunjah Hills, on which that town 
is built, as, about fifteen miles below it, an 
offset running westward rejoins the main 
stream. At Triecal, where is the point of 
reunion, in lat. 25" 9', long. 08® 21', the Delta 
commences ; all below it, and contained be- 
3 I 


tween the Fulailee on the cast, and the extreme 
westem branch of the Indus, being, with little 
exception, alluvial, and obviously deposited 
by the river. The Fulailee holds a south- 
easterly course, in the lower part of which it 
bears the name of the Gonnee, which, com- 
municating, during high inundations, with the 
Phurraun, is thereby discharged into the sea 
through the Koree mouth. The Koree mouth 
may more properly l>o termed an arm of the 
sea, as the water is salt, and it receives a cur- 
rent from the Indus only during inundations 
of unusual height. Burnes found it seven 
miles wide and twenty feet deep at Cotasir, 
about twenty miles from the open sea. Some 
suppose it to have once been the principal 
mouth of the Indus, constantly discharging 
the water of the Narra, which they consider 
to have been the chief branch. It is at present 
the most eastern of the estuaries connected 
with the Indus. The Pinyaree, a wide branch, 
which diverges from the Indus at Bunna, 
about forty miles below Hyderabad, is na- 
vigable, downwards, to within fifty miles of the 
sea : at that distance the navigation is closed 
by a bund or dam, thrown across it at Magh- 
ribee ; but as the water makes its way through 
sm.all creeks in time of inundation, the navi- 
gation recommences below the bund, and 
continues to the sea. The Pinyaree discharges 
itself through the Sir estuary, two miles wide 
at its mouth, with a depth on the bar of one 
fathom, and of from four to six inside : it ia 
next, westward, to the Koree mouth. At 
about six miles above Tatta, the Kulairee, a 
small branch, leaves the Indus on the right or 
western side, and may be considered to mark 
the commencement of the Delta on that side. 
Were not its water lost by absorption and 
evaporation, it would generally insulate Tatta, 
as it now does occasionally. At about five 
miles below Tatta, and sixty miles from the 
sea, the Indus is divided into two great 
branches, — the Buggaur, wdiich flows west- 
ward, and the Sata, which maintains the pre- 
vious course of the Indus southward, and is in 
strictness the continuation of that river. Tlie 
Mull and the Moutnee, formerly great branches, 
leaving the left or eastern side of the Sata, are 
now so diminished irs to be almost dry. Tho 
estuaries, however, remain ; that of tho Mull 
is navigable for boats ; it is the moutVi next 
westward of tho Sir; and beyond this, in the 
same direction, is the Kaha, or estuary of tho 
Moutnee, at present unnavigable. A few 
miles further west is the Kookywarree mouth, 
now blocked up by a sandbank, but forming, 
in 1837, when Carless published his account, 
“the grand emliouchure of the Indus,” having 
a breadth of 1,100 yard.s. Even then, how- 
ever, the navigation was rendered difficult by 
an enormous hank stretebing across it, and 
extending five miles out to sea. The Satii now 
discharges the great bulk of its waters through 
the Kedfcwarree, the next mouth proceeding 
westward, the embouchure of which was con- 
siderably diverted during the inundation of 
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1848. Its channel is well defined, having no 
less than from seven to eight feet water at low 
spring tides. Following the line of coast in a 
north-westerly direction, the next estuary is 
that of the Hujamree, where the English force, 
advancing in 1888 on Afigbanistan, were 
landed. Next in succession, in the same 
direction, is the Jooa mouth, leading by the 
river of the same name to the Buggaur, and 
practicable to the junction for river steamers 
during the fioods. During the low season, 
the estuaries of both the J ooa and Hujamree 
are safe roads for ingress or egress, independ- 
ent of freah-water discharge. The Dubbar 
and Gorabee, now united, form the next mouth, 
which has five feet on the bar at low water ; 
beyond which is the Pityanee, also communi- 
cating with the Buggaur, by which it was for 
a time deserted. Further on is the Cooddee 
mouth, having five feet at low water ; and this 
is succeeded by the Pitty, one of the largest, 
deepest, and best^efined of the mouths of the 
Indus, and much frequented by steamers to 
and from Eurrachee. Next and last is the 
Gizree, the estuary of a branch of the Indus 
formerly obliterate but again rendered na- 
vigable for boats, though having ]}ut two feet 
water at its monlii at low tide. 

The distance from the Koree estuary, in the 
south-east, to the mouth of Gizree creek, in 
the north-west, is about 130 miles, and such 
is, consequently, the length of the seaooast of 
the Delta. There are several months of less 
importance, and the enumeration of which is 
unnecessary. There are also numerous intri- 
cate cross-channels, allowing an inland naviga- 
tion for small vessels between the various 
creeks and branches. To sum up briefly this 
involved subject — during the season of low 
water, the Indus falls into the sea by only one 
channel of any importance : this, called the 
Sata, Munnejah, or Wanyanee, has its efflux 
by the Kedewarree mouth, the entrance of 
which is very unsafe, and consequently avoided 
by coasting craft. “ Impetuous currents and 
shifting sands are dangers they are not disposed 
to encounter. Sharp vessels grounding on such 
a locality seldom escape serious disaster, a few 
hours being sufficient to engulf them in a bed 
of sand, from which no human aid or skill can 
extricate them.** The other months, with the 
exception of the Pitty, are, in the season of low 
water, little more than creeks silted up and 
closed at various distances from the sea. The 
number of these creeks or estuaries at present 
at all worth noticing, is thirteen, occurring in 
the following order in proceeding from south- 
east to north-west: the Ko^ee, Seer, Mull, 
Kaha, Kookewarree, KedywaTree, Hujamree, 
J ooa, Durbar, Pitteeanee, Coondee, Pitty, and 
Gizree. The tide influences the Indus nearly 
up to Tatta, a distance of about seven^ miles. 

• The spring tide rises ninei feet. 

The description abovq »ven of the mouths 
and lower branches of tpe Indus is mainly 
applicable to their state when the river 
lowest. When the river is at its height^ as 


Bumes observes, '' the great branches of this 
river are of themselves so numerous, and throw 
off such an incredible number of arms, that the 
inundation is general ; and in those places 
which are denied this advantage by fortuitous 
circumstances, artificial drains, about four feet 
wide and three deep, conduct the water through 
the fields.” For about twenty miles from the 
sea, the whole country is nearly submerged. 
At this season, the water of tlie sea is fresh for 
some distance from the land, and discoloured 
for a still greater. The quantity of water 
discharged by the Indus is by no means pro- 
portionate to the enormous supplies derived 
from its numerous tributaries : the larger por- 
tion seems lost by evaporation, absorption, and 
employment for irrigation in a sultry climate 
where rain seldom falls. Wood and Lord state 
the maximum discharge in August, at 446,080 
cubic feet per second, and in December, at 
40,857 cubic feet per second. The water in the 
early part of the season of inundation is very 
unwholesome, in consequence of the great 
quantity of decayed vegetable and animal mat- 
ter held in suspension by it. Lord, who made 
experiments by desiccating the water and 
weighing the residuum, computes that the 
quantity of silt annually discharged by the 
river, during the seven months of inundation, 
would suffice to form an island or bank forty- 
two miles long, twenty-seven miles broad, and 
forty feet deep ; but it is clear, that this com- 
putation must be received with great allow- 
ances, as, according to it, the land of Sinde 
must have been much farther advanced into 
the Indian Ocean than it is found to be. After 
the early part of the season of inundation, if 
the water be preserved until the earthy admix- 
ture has subsided, it is both palatable and 
wholesome. 

The Indus is infested by alligators : they are 
of iheguryial or long-snouted kind, the common 
kind being unknown in the river, though 
numerous in lagoons near Kurrachee. The 
bolun, a cetaceous animal, the size of a por- 
poise, is common. Nowhere are fish finer or 
more abundant, and they form a large portion 
of the sustenance of the population of the ad- 
jacent country. Westmacott enumerates six- 
teen kinds, some as long as six or seven feet. 
The puUa, a species of carp, is a rich and deli- 
cious fish, though bony to a degree dangerous 
to an incautious eater. It is largely consumed 
on the spot, and also dried for exportation, 
forming an important article in the scanty 
trade of Sinde. The fisherman of the pulla 
floats, with his breast downwards, on an oblong 
earthen vessel, closed in all parts except an 
orifice, which he covers by applying his stomach 
to it. In this position, he passes along, taking 
the fish with a net at the end of a long bamboo, 
and depositing it in the vessel. 

Wood observes, that ** the population of the 
banks of the Indus are almost amphibious. 
The boatmen of Lower Sinde, for example, 
dive, like the Chinese, in their boats. If a 
native of the Lower Indus has occasion to cross 
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the stremn, a pnlla^jar walls him to the opposite 
shore. At Bokkur, the tavsnilr (inflate hide) 
saperaedes the poUa-jar ; uid from Miitankote 
upwards, every man living near the river has 
cme. Kossids (conrier^ so motmted make Bar- 
prang jonmeys^ and the soldier, with sword 
and matchlock seciired across his shoolders, 
thus avoids the fktigae of a long march.*’ TTie 
Imsore tune of every deecriptiion of persons is 
spent in the water, or floating on it. Such 
familiarity witib the water naturally inclines 
the population to regard it as the gpeat medium 
of oommerciai intercourse, and HamiltoD, who 
visited Sinde at the dose of the seventeenth 
century, found the traffic considerable. Until 
within the last few years, the trade of the Indus 
was obstructed, and in many places destroyed, 
by the impression and vexations rapamty of 
t]^ various petty {Mwers and tribes claiming 
sovereignty over ffivers parts of its course. 
The success of the British arms has led to the 
restoratiiHi of a better state of things. The 
dotmdaky or boat generally used in Lower Sinde, 
is a cluing vehidie, flat-tottomed, of capacity 
varying from thirty to fif^ tons, with bow and 
stem, each forming a broad inclined plane, 
having, the former, an angle with the surface 
of the water of about twenty, the latter of about 
forty degrees. The jrampfam, or state barges 
of t^ ameers, were of consideraide dimensions. 
Wood measured one 120 feet long, eighteen 
and a half broad, and drawing two ^t six 
inches water. In the upper part of the Indus, 
the boat duefly used is the zohndc, in most 
rei^wctB renemlding the dcwndah, except that 
it is flDBaller, fighter, and more manageaUe. 
The dmggmk, used only in the boisterous pari 
of the cwrreiit above Kala-Bap^, is very strongly 
built, with stem and bow greatly projecting, 
to k^ away the hull from the hank, in case 
of colfision with H. It is so heavy and un- 
manageable, that if brought far down the 
river, H ia usually disposed of there, to save 
the labour and expense of tracking it back. In 
prooseding up tlte stream when the wind is 
unfavourable, as is generally the case daring 
the half-year between the autumnal and vernal 
eqniiHnce% way must be made exdnrively by 
tnadring. Ihirag the other half-year soutberiy 
winds pceiail, and the boats run up under sail 
before it, except where the use of sails be- 
ootnes dangerous from peculiar circuniiitaoces. 
Steam will doabileas be found highly efficient 
m navigating Jie Indus. Communication by 
ita means has indeed been already established 
between Kurmdiee and Mocdtan, by govem- 
ment vcawl% finr goods and paaseugers ; an 
advantage whieh it is oonfidentiy believed wiH 
•hurify be extended to KalarBagh, on the 
Indn^ and to the town of Jbelum, on the tribu- 
tary of that name. The prindlp^ obstacle to 
its general employment is the dearness and 
iniesW qualily of the firewood of Sinde ; but 
cotH has been discovered near the Indna^ both 
in the Puniab and on the western bank of the 
river, thou^ further investigation is required 
as to Hs quali^ and quantity. 


In estimating the advantages to be drawn 
from the navigation of the Indus, reference 
should be bad, not only to the home consump- 
tion of Sinde and the Punjab, but also to tlie 
demand of the various marts of those countries 
tiirongh which Affghanistan, Khorasan, and 
Central Asia are largely supplied ; and the best 
means of advancing this most important branch 
1 of trade have been deemed to be the establish- 
ment of grand periodical fairs at suitable points 
on the banks of the Indus, and in affording 
frunlities of communication and protection to 
j the commercial classes. Kurrachee and Sukkur 
have been selected as sites for this purpose. 
Commnnication between Kurrachee and the 
higher parts of the river is carried on by means 
of government steam-vessels. 

Although some of the particulars following 
have been already noticed, it may be con- 
venient, in conclusion, to bring tiiem into one 
view. The length of the navigable part of the 
I river from the sea to Attock has been ascer- 
I tained, by measurement, to be 942 miles ; that 
of the upper part is about 860 miles ; making 
a total length, in round numbers, of 1,800 miles. 
The average declivity of the watercourse from 
the suppo^ locality of the source to Attock 
is, per mile, twenty-four feet ; from Attock 
downwards to Kala-Bngh, a distance of about 
110 miles, it is twenty inches ; from this last 
place to Mittunkote, a distance of about 350 
miles, it is eight inches ; and thence to the sea, 
six inches. . The Indus is probably destined to 
be an important channel of political and com* 
mercial communication. 

INGEMOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 129 
miles N.N.W, of Madras. Lat. 14® 49', long. 
79" 39*. 

INHOWNA, in the territory of Oude, a 
small town on the route from Lucknow can- 
tonment to Pertaubgurh, 51 miles S.E. of the 
former, 59 N.W. of the latter. It has a small 
bazar, and is well supplied with water. Lat. 
26" 33*, long. 81° 25'. 

IKGLEGHEE. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 104 miles W.S.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 84 miles E. by N. from 
|Beejapoor. Lat. 17° 2', long. 77° 1'. 

INJAJDRI. — See Sautpoora Mountains. 

INJILLY. — A town in the British district 
of Gaojam, presidency of Madras, 20 miles 
W.N.W. o£ Ganjam. Lat. 19° 29', long, 
84" 5ff. 

INNACONDA, or VINUKONBA, in the 
British district of Guntoor, presidency of 
Madras, a town, the principal place of the 
talook or subdivision of the same name, 
^ocks of earthquake have been occasionally 
foli at this place. Lat. 16° 8', long. 79° 48'. 

INT6A0N, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
vills^ on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Seetapoor, and 29 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat, 28" 16*, long. 79° 56'. 
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IKADUTNUGUR, in the British district 
of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Dholpoor to Agra, 
15 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 26° 59', long. 
78° 9'. 

IRAK IvIYLR, in Sinde, rises at the base 
of the Bhool Hills, in the mountainous tract 
between Kurrachee and Sehwan, and in about 
lat. 25“ 20', long. 67° 45'. It holds a course 
of about forty miles in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, and empties itself, in lat. 24“ 53', long. 
68“ 6', into the dund or lake of Kunjur, a con- 
siderable body of brackish water, abounding 
in fish. Though the stream fails in time of 
drought, water may always l>e obtained by 
digging in the bed. 

IREJ. — See Eiiicn. 

TRLAPAUL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 37 
miles S.W, of Ongole. I^ot. 15“ 12', long. 
79“ 40'. 

IRON ISLAND, off the coast of the Tenas- 
serim provinces, measuring twenty miles in 
length from north to south, and two in breadth. 
The north part of the island terminates in a 
point with rocks, having close to them from 
twenty-five to thirty fathoms w\ater. Lat. 
12“ 45', long. 98“ 28'. 

IRRAWADDY. — A river rising at the 
eastern extremity of the Snowy range of the 
Himalayas, the source of its principal tributary 
l)eing in lat. 28° 5', long. 97° 58'. It flows in 
a direction from north to soutli, traversing the 
heart of the Burmese territories, wliich it sepa- 
rates into two nearly equal divisions. After a 
course of 790 miles, it reaches the southern 
frontier of Burmah, and crossing over into the 
British province of Pegu, pursues its way for 
a further distance of 270 miles, reaching the 
Bay of Bengal by several mouths, which form 
the delta of the Irrawaddy. At the distance 
of 540 miles from its source, it passes the Bur- 
mese town of Ummerapoora ; and a few miles 
farther, it flows past the capital of the empire, 
sixty-five miles beyond wliich it receives, on 
the right side, Its great confluent theKhyend- 
wen, flowing also from the north. The course 
of the united stream through the Burmese 
territory continues for the further distance of 
180 miles. Fifty miles below the southern 
liontierof Burmah, as at present defined, it 
passes the British town of Brome ; ninety 
miles below Avhich it diverges into two prin- 
cipal branches, each measuring about 130 miles 
in length. The more ejisterly of these branches 
is designated the Rangoon or Striani river, 
from the cities of those nanu's built upon its 
banks ; and it falls into the fiiilf of Martaban, 
in lat. 16“ 28', long, 06" 24'. The other main 
branch, intersecting tlie province in a south- 
w^esterly direction, is known as the river of 
Bassein, and discharges itself into the Bay of 
Bengnl. lu lat. 15“ 50', long. 94“ 26'. Innu- 
merable watercourses, forming the delta, are 
thrown off from thc^se two rivers. 

From experiments instituted in 1852 across 


the river at Prome, to ascertain the velocity of 
the current, it appeared that the fliU of the 
stream from October to February amounted to 
about twenty feet; the mean depth on the 
25th April w'as found to range from twelve to 
thirteen feet ; and its mean sjieed was com- 
puted at about two miles per hour. The lias- 
sein branch affords a passage for the largest 
ships for sixty miles from its mouth, and for 
forty miles further for vessels of 300 tons. No 
river of similar magnitude, it is stated, pre- 
sents so few obstructions. According to the 
theory of M. Khaproth and the Chinese geo- 
graphers, the Irrawaddy is a continuation of 
the Sanpo of Thibet ; but though absolute 

{ >roof be yet wanting of the identity of the 
atter with the Brahmapootra, little doubt ap- 
pears to be now entertained on this |>oint. A 
high authority, exploring the Iri*awaildy at a 
spot obviously at no great distance from its 
source, observes : “The Irrawaddy we wero 
surprised to find but a small river, smaller 
even than we anticipated, though aware of the 
proximity of its sources. It was not more than 
eighty yanls broad, and still fordable, though 
considerably swollen by the melting snows; 
the bed was of rounded stones, and both above 
and below where wc stood, we could see nume- 
rous shallow ra[)ids. As to the origin of the 
river, I felt perfectly satisfied from the moment 
I made inquiries at Sadiya ; but since further 
evidence, founded on the report of the natives, 
might not have satisfied those who had adopted 
M. Klaproth’s opinion, that the waters of the 
Sanpo find an outlet through the channel of 
the Irrawaddy, 1 had resolved, if possible, to 
have ocular and incontrovertible demonstra- 
tion ; and I could not help exulting, when 
standing on the edge of the clear stream, at the 
successful result of our toils and fatigues. Be- 
fore us, to the north, rose a towering wall, 
stretching from west to east, offering an 
awkward impediment to the passage of a river 
in a cross direction ; and we agreed on the 
spot, that if M. Klaproth proved determined 
to make liis 8anpo pass by Ava, he must find 
a river for his purpose considerably removed 
towards or into China.” A chart of the Irra- 
waddy from Rangoon to Yanclaboo has been 
published, and further attempts to explore thi.s 
river have, it is believed, been successful in 
adding somewhat to the stock of knowledge on 
the subject. But at present their results are 
not available for general use, as no public com- 
munication, either official or otherwise, has yet 
b(;en made of them. A short time will proba- 
bly throw open the discoveries to all W'ho may 
take an interest in the matter. 

ISAKHANKAKOT, in Sirhind, a village 
with a small tort, on the route from Loodianah 
to P’erozpoor, and 46 miles AV. of the fonuer 
town. It is situate in an open, level country, 
partially cultivated, and capable of yielding 
supplies for a moderate number of troops. 
Water is abundant, and the road in this [»art 
of the route gencially good, though in some 
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places Kan<ly, yet not so much so to present 
serious difficulties ft>r guns or carriages, J>i8- 
tance N.W. from Ciilcutta miles. Lat 

30" 57', long. 75" 16'. 

ISHAMUTTEE. — The name of one of the 
numerous watercourses of the Ganges which 
intersect the lower provinces of Bengal : it 
divaricates from the Martabbanga in lat. 
23° 24', long. 88° 42', and flowing in a southerly j 
direction for seventy miles through the British 
districts of Nuddea and Barasut, jfalls into the 
Bay of Bengal fclirough the Boonderbunda. 

ISHAPORE. — A village on the left bank of 
the Hooghly river, in the British district of 
liarasut, lieot.-gov. of Bengal. At this place 
are the powder- works of the government. The 
manufacture of gunpowder at Ishapore was, 
however, directed to be suspended in 1852 ; 
and though renewed at a later period under a 
toiuporary emergency, a desire was expressed 
by the home government that the future manu- 
facture of this article should be fransferred to 
a station in the upper provinces. Distant N. 
from Calcutta 13 milc^ Lat. 22° 36', long. 
88° 23'. 

18KARDOH, the capital of Bnltistan, is 
situate in an elevated plain, forming the 
bottom of a valley embosomed in 8tU|)endou8 
ranges of mountains. The plain or vidley of 
Iskanloh is nineteen miles long and seven 
broad. Its soil is formed of the detritus 
brought down and deposited by the Indus, 
and by its great trlbutfkry the Shighur river ; 
the confluence being at the northem base of 
the rock on which the fort is built. The 
killah or rock, the site of the fort, is on the 
left bank of the Indus, here a deep and rapid 
torrent, above 150 yai^ wide. It is two miles i 
long, and at the eastern end, where it iSj 
highest, rises nearly perpendicularly 800 feet 
al^ve the river, from a buttress of sand, loose 
stones, and broken rocks. Th» killah has this 
mural face on every side, except the west, 
where it slopes steeply to the plain. Vigne 
considers that it could be rendered as strong 
as Gibraltar, to which, in appearanoe, it bears 
much resemblance. Tho castle d the former 
sovereigns of Bnltistan staoiis on a small 
natural platform about 300 feet above the 
bed of the river, and is built of stone^ with a 
framework of timber, and numerous strong 
defences agmnst musketry. It is approached 
by a steep zigzag path, traversed by ^tewaya 
and wooden defences, several of which are 
also dispoeed in such parts of the sides of the 
rock as require to be strengthened. There is 
a look-out house on a peak a litUe above the 
castle, and another on the summit above that. 
Everything in the interkv of this stitmghold 
is constructed for defence rather than coidoi% 
the place ** being a confriaion of break-neck 
stidrs, low doo^ and dark passages.*’ There 
is a splendid view of the valley 
from the windows. The highest summit of 
the rock is a small level space ol a triangular 
shape, and here arc piled etonei^ ready to be 


rolled down for the destruction of assailants. 

It is scarcely accessible, except on the western 
side ; and there, at a height of about 200 feet, 
the acclivity is strongly fortified by walls and 
square towers. The formation of the rock is 
gneiss. There is no water in the upper port 
of the killah, but below the castle is a fine i 
spring. The residence of the population ’’ 
attached to the seat of government of this 
fallen state is on the plain at the base of the 
rock, and can, according to Vigne, hardly 
be called a town, being a straggling collection 
of houses.” The number of these houses is 
estimated by Moorcroft at 150. Vigne dis- 
plays the enthusiasm of an ardent admirer of 
the picturesque in describing the appearance 
of this singular and secluded place, as viewed 
by him on bis first visit to it from the direction 
of Cashmere. ** I, the first European who had 
ever beheld them (so I believe), gazed down- 
wards from a height of 6,000 or 7,000 feet upon 
the sandy plains and green orchards of the 
valley of the Indus at Iskardo.” “ The rock, 
of the same name itself with the rajah’s strong- 
hold on the cast end of it, was a very conspi- 
cuous object. The stream from the valley of 
Shighur, which joins the Indus, as it waiuieB 
its foot, was visible from the spot where I 
iitood, but the latter river was hidden by the 
height of its left bank, whilst on the north, 
and wherever the eye could rove, arose with 
surpassing grandeur a vast assemblage of the 
enormous summits that compose the T^betian 
Himalaya.” Respecting the origin of Iskar- 
doh, Wade mentions an absurd tradition, 
which at least has the interest of novelty for 
those whose knowledge of the exploits of ** the 
great Emathian conqueror” is derived from 
classical sources. It is, ** that Alexander the 
Great came here on an expedition towards 
Kbata, or Scythia (modern China), and that 
the Koteli Mustak, or the. Mustak Mountains, 
which lie between Yargand and Khata, being 
at that time impassable on account of the 
depth and severity of the snow, the Macedo- 
nian halted on the present site of the capital 
until a road could be cleared for his passage ; 
when, leaving every part of his superfluous 
baggage, together with the sick, old, and 
infirm of bis troops, behind in a fort which 
he erected while there, he advanced against 
Khata. These relics of the army founded a 
city, which they named Iskandaria, or Alexan- 
dria, now pronounced Iskardoh.” The tradi- 
tion received no countenance from AJimed 
Shah, the intelligent gylfo or sovereign of the 
country, to whom Moorcroft applied for infor 
mation on this curious subject. Neither the 
gylfo, nor any other inquirer, had been able to 
find any trace of Greek colonists.. Vi^e, 
who at one time maintained the fabiuous 
Greek origin of Iskardoh, in retractation states 
that *’lB^rdo, Skardo, or Eardo, as it is 
sometimes called, is obviously only an abbre- 
' viation of Sagara Do, the two floods or rivers.” 
He then mentions, ^at the people of Ladakh 
called it Sagar Khood, and adds, ** Ssgara is 
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MLAlMinPBi, ar HOHUR.— A fiirt of 
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fa iBi tw ' at m wOe d adanf Thera era a few 
Inahhagpi an Oip iMteraet; and aoaae atrag^ing 
hanaea oatsidie. Water is siqiplied firom two 
wafla Waai^ih is in lat. 2r 50*, W. 
7 r«. ^ 

ISCA HK tKf A. — A fosiaad village of Sinda, 


in the Fasfian Beaeri^ naar the frontier of 
Cnteh. The fert^ 850 yaida from the village, 
ia aevBB^ yaida aqoare, witib wa*!B of bonit 
brick thirty feet hi^[h, having a tower 9X Acb 
angle. Tlim is hwi one gateway, whidi is on 
the eastern side. Iwk jMT 43!, Umg. 70"* lO'. 

lSLAlCNVGOUR,iBtheBritidi district of 
Bodaon, fieni.-gor. of the K.W. Provinees;, a 
town, tite duef place of the pergnnnah of ^ 
same naoM^ sitnite on the nmto frm Snhnswan 
to Momdahad, 18 arika N. of the fonner, and 
inlat.28*lF,ki«.78*4r. 

I ISBAMNirGnB^ ISLAMaABH, or 
ISfAMABAT\ in the t e r iit oty of Bhopal, a 
town OB the route froas SeroBj to the town of 
Bhepel, 56 Buka8.of former, five N. of latter. 
It k aitnate at the eonfinsBee of tee rivers Bes 
and Batra, tha watera of white anpply a ditte, 
extending from one to the other; so that the 
towB, aod a fort of BUBiwiiy witehi, are by this 
mcem enmplfitely Ineiikteif It was originally 
called Jngrapnr, and leeeived its present name 
from Dost Mnhammad IThaii, the fimnder of 
tee state of Bhopal, who took it ty aai pi i a e 
from a Hindoo aemindar, Ha previooa hedder. 
Lak 23* 2(r, hm^ TT 25'. 

ISLAMyXJGUB. — A town in tee Britite 
strict of Moni^heer, lieiiL-gov. of Bengal, 32 
arika SBLW. of M«sghecr. Iwi. 25% kmg. 
85*58r. 

1S1JUCKX>R~A town in tec Britite di8> 
Irict of Dacca, fiank-gov. of Bengal, 18 miles 
N.hyS.ofDaoea. Iwk 2r 597Liig. 90* 21'. 

I8I A IfPOOR. — A town in the Britite ter- 
ritory of Satten, premdenej of Bombay, 48 
Bdka &SJB. cf Sattan. Lak ir 1', long. 
74*20'. 

IHKANA, in tee Britite district of Panoo 
pBt^ fienk-gov. of tee K.W. Provincci^ a 
riBage on the Tonfo froas Kuznoiil to Bewarae, 
and 34 arika aw. tee former. Waterand 
anpplieB are abondank Ink 29* Itf, long. 
78“ 55'. 

IXAPAULiI, in tee territory of Cochin, 
preaidcDty of Madraa, a town situate on a 
atrfwm fiawing from tee We8te.n Chats. 
Diataaee from the city of Codiitt, K.E., six 
miks; Bangalore^ aW., 292. Ink 10* 2', 
fong. 78* 22'. 

TTKHAI^R.— A town in theBrititedBa- 
trict of Gmnjam, prorideacy of Madraa, 32 milea 
aW.cfCnniam. Ink 19* 7, kng. 84* 44'. 

ITUHLEE. — See EckBOU. 

IVIKKR, or AIBIKA, in tee tenrifoty of 
IVavanoore, a town on the eenooeat, at the 
month ofachaand by white the aea cornmiiiii- 
cates wHh tee extenahre estnaiy or dudlow 
expanse called by the Brithh the Beckwater. 
nie diannel or river of Aihika is widet, but 
admita small craft only, having at its entanoe 
a bar, with only five or aix feet of water when 
highf^ A large teip^ taking In cargo here, 
moat aodior in the open sea, in rix or seven 
fethoms water, a oooridcralde distance from 
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the shore. There b here some export trtide of 
timber, pernor, ginger, cardamums, lac, and 
turmeric. Distance firom the city of Quilon, 
N.W., five miles. Lat. 8“ 57', long. 76* Sf. 

lYLOOR. — town in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, 44 miles N. 
of Madura. Lat. 10“ 33', long. 78*^ 13'. 

J. 

JAALPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Morad- 
abad to Almora, and 13 miles N. of the former. 
Lat. 28“ 59', long. 78“ 54'. 

JABOOAH, in Malwa, a town, the chief 
place of a small territory of the same name, 
lies on the route from Mhow to Deeta, 92 
miles W. of the former, 234 S. of the latter. 
It is inclosed by a wall of mud, with circnlar 
bastions of ^masonry, and is beautifully situate 
in a valley lying at the eastern base of a ridge 
of hills. On me north bank of a fine lake, 
south of the town, is the fortified palaoe of the 
pettv r%jah or chief. The boun^ries of his 
smaU territoiy are as follow : — On the north, 
Banswarra; north-east, a portion of Holcar'4 
territory ; south-east, Amjnerra ; south. Alee 
Raj pore ; and west, a portion of India's terri- 
tory, and Dohud. The area contains 1,848 
square miles. The population consists princi- 
pally of Bheels, of me more civilised cusses, 
and is returned at 132,104. The annual reve- 
nue of the territory, in 1840, was stated si 
144,586 rupees, or 14,453^. This is inclurive 
of the income derived from certain territories 
farmed from Holcar, which is said to amount to 
about 35,000 rupees (8,500f.). It is believed 
that the Jabooan state derives no pecuniary 
benefit from this fSum, but, on the contraiy, 
sustains some loss ; but the districts of whi& 
it consists lying intermingled with the territory 
of Jabooah, the administration of them is a 
desirable object, with a view to secnrify and 
the maintenance of order. ^ A «nall mflitaiy 
force appears to be maintamed b^ thu state, 
but, in order that its contribution m aid of the 
Malwa Bheel corps might be less onerous, it 
was proposed to incorporate in that corps such 
of the troops as were disposed to enlist mto it. 

The rajahs of Jaboo^ claim descent from 
the l^iattore princes of Joudpore. Bhnnjee, 
one of their ancestors, commanded 400 horse at 
Delhi, and his son, Elishen Doss, was placed in 
attendance on the prince Allah-oo-Deen, to 
whom, subsequently to his accession to the 
throne, he rendered considerable service by 
regaining possession of Dacca, which bad been 
withheld by a rebellions governor. For this 
service, he was requited by liberal gnmts d 
territory. Jabooah was at that time subject to 
Suka Naira, a Bheel ruler and notorious free- 
booter, who, in conjunction with a Rupoot 
chief named Ohunderbahn, ruler of Dhoutah, 
had plundered and murdered the &mfly and 


followers of the governor of Gusmt. Xishen 
Doss was ordered to revenra this wrong, and 
I set about tbe task in the oi^ way pfuhi^y ia 
I which he was likely to sooceed. Vkgmmag 
himself as a borsedealer, he proceeded to Ja- 
I booah with some remaricablv fine i^ecSioens of 
the aoimil in which be pronssed to deal, and 
having won the favour and oonfidbuce of the 
Bheel chief, 1^ allowing him to ohbin Ilia 
horses at very low prioei^ ho lured hhn to a 
carousal, and taking advantera of the momcitt 
when excess had wrought iui work, put him 
and his prinmpal adherents to the awo^ The 
seal and ancoem with whidi ha had exeeulad 
his instruotloiis, procured him a grant of tba 
dominions of the slaughtered olile( and 
forth Kiflhen Doaa tocik a hi§^ place aaaongtlia 
Hindoo dependants of the tluone of IMbi. 
From this period, the history of ^ nhinh of 
Jabooah is not more mtereiiaiig tliaa tiiat of 
the petty statee around. Their temtorlal ac- 
quisitions were dhnimiihed by suooemtve eliaii- 
ations in favour of yonnpor branches of the 
fiunilv ; and they ahmred m the eommon rum 
whi<m the MshmUes qiread over the fime of 
that part of Ind^ until the s up remacy of 
British power and ia^aenoe reetorea peaes^ and 
led to the introduction of a hi|^iar fnaaanra of 
dvilixation. The means taken by this atat^ 
as well as by otheny to defend itself from 
Mahratta domination 1^ the employment of 
foreign meroenaxy troops, increased its oalami- 
tiea, and extended their duration ; lorloim after 
the Mahratta power had ceased to be finmid- 
able, tbe meroenariea, originally called in to 
assist remained a source of danm and 
alarm. For upwards of three yearly down to 
1830, the oonn^ was kepi by them in a state 
of anarchy, which was finally supprsesed only 
by the anned inteiferanoe of the British go- 
vernment. Tranquillity was thereby restored, 
and by the deportetion of the fiore^ troops^ 
the oountry was freed from the mam cause ctf 
dkturbanoe. Tbe rajah being a minor, the 
management ol tbe ooontiy was, at the leqneet 
of the ranee, teraporarfiy assumed by the 
British, under whoee edminietraticHi It greatly 
improvecL Distance of the town from Nee- 
much, S., 120 miles ; from Oofein, 8.W., SO ; 
from Bombay, N.S., 285. Lat. 22“ 46', Im^ 

74“ as'. 

JADUN, in the Biypoot slate of Jcmdpon^ 
a rillsge on the mate firam Nuamenbod to 
Deess, end 97 mUes 8LW. of the fenner. It 
contains a doaen riiops, and is eopplied with 
water from a tank nm thirteen w«Ul Lat. 
26“ if(r, Icmg. 78“ Sf. 

JAISESA. — A town in the native state of 
Bbotan, 91 mUes N. W. from Goelpeea, and 
128 mOes E. by N. from DaijeeBag. Let. 
2r 25', long. 90* 20'. 

JAFABOANJ, in the British dfiatriet of 
Futtehpoie^ fieut.-gor. of the N.W. D r o f ift eei ^ 
a town ritoate one mils from the left bonk of 
the Jumna, and IS nuleo W. of the town of 
Fnttehpore. Lat, 25“ 65', kmg. 80“ 84'. 
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JAFFKIkABAP, m Hjdenimd, or territory 
of Kttw, • town near the iiorth>west 
Sranlier, towonietiieBritidiAstriet of AJuned- 
n uggm. liiiaHmIeoii tbefiTerCroriLpooniahy 
s teuMRtliinr of the €Soda;v«ry, and here a large 
aboara. The town ia of oonBiderafale else, Imi 
there doea noi af^pear to have been any further 
mlm r iB Mi MMi —Ai pttlfic oonoeniiiig it. l>ia- 
taaee from Hydfabad, N.W.» 260 mika ; from 
Aurangabad If 45 ; firam Bombay, N.K, 
290. Lab 90* 14', kB^ 76* IT. 

JAFFEBABAD, ia tike peninunla of Kah 
lyvar, ptovinee Of Ckuent, a town and aeaqxni 
In llw &trki of Babriawar, ritnate on the 
aatnaiy of the email atream Kanuy. It is 
** the beat river on the ooaat, there bring no 
bar, and the cntianoe eaey. Although ehoa], 
v ca ae l a wifl r eceive no damnige by lying on the 
rnoUk mod at low water, aa tb^ are well shel- 
tered. The town is about a mile up the river, 
snnamidad by a wall : next to IKu, it is the 
most copridendJe place frir trade on the eoast 
ofGiiaeraL* It behmgatotheSeedee or Alys- 
rifiian chief of Jinfira, on the coast of the 
aonthera Goncan, and is governed by aa officer 
holding under him. Jafierabad, with eleven 
villages annexed to it, possess a pc^ralatioD 
estimated at 6,600. IMiriance from Ahmed- 
abad, 170 miles ; Baroda, S. W., 150 ; 

Bendmy, K.W., 165. ImL 20* 53', long. 
71*21'. 

jrAKUBABAB, in the British district of 
BSjnonr, He«|t.-gov. of the K.W. Provinces, a 
toim srtwate on the route from ISireenuggur to 
Jfocadabad, and 70 miles N.W. of the latter. 
Elsvalkm above the aea 1,041 feet Lat 
90* 41', kmg. 78* SCf. 

JAGEPETTAH. — ^A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Kixam, three B^es frtan 
the left bank of the Manjrna river, and 44 miles 
K.W. from Hyderabad. Lat 17* 50', long. 
78-6'. 

JAGMIEE. — A town in the Briiuh district 
of Kowgong, province of Aamm, 83 miles £. 
ofGowi^. Lat 96* Kf, long. 02* ir. 

JAGHESUB^ in the BritiBh district of 
Knmaon, Heat -gov. of the N.W. Provinoes, 
a viDiige ritnate on a nullah or rivulet the 
same nam^ in the Soh-HimalayB, or moimtain 
qrstesn smith of the great ranges 20 miles N.E. of 
Abaorab cnritcwnient It has a Hindoo temple^ 
and is iraipfied with water from abaolior huge 
weQ. CIm to rile temple is a confined en> 
esmping-gimiiid. Lat ^* SF, long. 79* 53'. 

JAGNOB, in the British ffistriet of Agra, 
lieBt-gav. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town near rile aoQllieni frontier, towards PhoL 
pom, is aitnatb in the pergnnnah or sobdiviaion 
of Ssrhendi, among the sandstone hiHs ex- 
tending aontfawards from Fattehpoor Sikri. 
It is 35 miles S.W. from the city of Agra. 
Lat 96*52', hmg. 7r flK. 

JA6XJN.>-Aidaee in Smde, 10 milesN.W. 
of Shikarpoor. It oonsiats oi a feri and vil> 
lage, with some kdty square fortified Imildings 


ontride. It has a small, but rather welb 
furnished bazar. Supplies may be procured 
in moderate quantities, and forage, both for 
camris and horses, is plentifbL Jagun is 
eleven miles and a half from Janehdarnv, 
from which place the road lies over a level 
conutry with much wood. There ia an en- 
camping-groand on the south-east of the 
viUs^ Lat 28* 8', long. 68° 33'. 

JAHANPOOR, in the British district of 
Agra, a village on the route from the city of 
Agra to Jeypoor, and 24 miles W. of tlie 
former. Lat. 27* S', long. 77* 42'. 

JAHAUTOO. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of (Thota Nagpoor, lieut-gov. of Bengal, 
182 miles W. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 23* 7', 
long. 85*4(r. 

JAHJITR, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the southern frontier, towards Dholpoor, and 
17 miles S. of the city of Agra. It is situate 
on the north or left bank of the Bangunga, in 
this part of its oonrae called the Ootunghun, 
and which in the dry season is here only a 
awiAll riU of dear water. In the rainy season, 
however, the stream becomes considerable, 
running in a sandy bed 130 yards wide, with 
steep banks cnt into deep ravines. Lat. 
26* 55', long. 77* 59'. 

JAHNUVI. — ^A feeder of the Ganges, in 
the upper part of the course of the latter, 
where it beim the name of the Bhageerettee. 
The Jahnnvi has been supposed to derive its 
origin fit>m the north of the culminating range 
of the Himalayas, within the limits ol Chinese 
authori^ ; but this conjed.ure is without 
feondatioD, it being now ascertained that the 
rmnotest source of this river is situate in 
Irtish territory, on the pouthem base of the 
befere-mentioned range. 'The Jabnuvi rises 
in Gurwhal, in lat. 80* 55', long. 79® 14', and, 
holding first a northerly, then a westerly course, 
joins the Bhageerettee near the Banga of 
Bhairogathi. At this point the Jahnnvi is 
from righ^ to 100 feet wide, and superior in 
vohinie to the Bhageerettee, though the latter 
was long oonridcred the origin of the holy and 
oekbrati^ Ganges. The Jahnuvi flowing for 
the distance of thirty miles from its source, to 
the point of oonfinence, is evidently the most 
distantly derived ol all the branches of the 
Ganges ; for if the course of the latter be mea- 
sured upwards frumDeopragto the source of the 
Jahnuvi, its length will be found to exceed the 
distance from the same point to the source of 
the Doulee. It must, therefore, be admitted 
that the Jahnuvi is the real origin of that great 
river, notwithstanding the rival clatnis of the 
Ponlee. 

JAINEJSEPOOR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by the Rajpoor ferry 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, 
and 21 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25* 24', 
long. 81* 38'. 
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JAIPOOR.— See JxTFOiUi. 

JAIRtJLA, in the Keechna Dooab diTunoii 
of the Punjab, a town situated 12 miles N. d 
the Bavee river, and 139 miles S.W. by W. 
of the town of Ijahore. I^at. SO* 40^, Im^. 
72 " W. 

JAITANU, in the Sinde Sagnr Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
right bank of the Jhelum, 100 miles N.W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lai. 32" 40^, loiig. 
72" 59'. 

JATTPOOR. — A town in the provinee of 
Guzerat, or the dominions of the Guioowar, 
40 miles S. by W. from Rajkote, and 33 miles 
E. by N. fh>m Poorbnndur. Lai. 21* 45', 
long. 70* 44'. 

JAJABCOTE. — A town in the native stats 
of Nepal, 148 miles N. by £. firom Locknow, 
and 105 miles £. by N. from Pilleebheet. LaL 
28* 56', long. 81* 33'. 

JAJMOW, in the British district of Oawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
in the pergunnah of the same name, is sitnate 
on the right bank of the Ganges, six miles 8.E. 
of the cantonment of Cawnpore by land,and five 
• by water. It has a bazar, bat does not seem 
of any great importance, not being mentioned 
by Lord Valentia, Skinner, or Lnmaden, in 
their voyages down the river. In the time of 
Baber, it was perhaps more ocmsiderable : that 
sovereign, in his Memoirs, mentions that in 
one of his campaigns against the A%hatti^ 
they attempted to make a stand here, bat were 
routed by his son Humaion. It is the Jaujes- 
mow of Rennell’s Index. Distant N.W. fnnn 
Calcutta 620 miles by land, and by water 949, 
or, going by the Sunderbund passage, 1,125. 
Lat. 26* 26 , long. 80* 28'. 

J AJOO. — A village in the jaghlre of Jujhur, 
lieut. -gov. of tlie N.W, Provinces. Lat. 28* 29', 
long. 76° 14'. 

JAKO, in Bnssahir, a village on the south- 
ern declivity of the outer or most southern 
Himalaya, and the last inhabited place on that 
side of the range in the route northwards by 
the Gunas Pass. It is of no great size, and 
the inhabitants, who bear the marks of poverty, 
are supported principally by the canyii^- 
biisiness across the mountains. Elevation 
above the sea 9,188 feet. l^at. 31* 15', long. 
78° 9'. 

JAKO, in Keonthnl, a high peak of the 
Simla range, and overtopping on the east the 
Simla station. The summit is of clay -slate. 
It is remarkably bare of trees to the south, 
though its declivity on the north side is well 
clothed with oaks, pine-trees, and rhododen- 
drons. It was one of the stations in the great 
trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya. Ele- 
vation above the sea 8,120 feet. Lat. 31* 5', 
long. 77* 15'. 

JAKODA, in the British district of Rhotok, 
licut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Delhi to Hansee, and 22 miles 
3 K 


N.W. of Oia finer plM ImL 
76* 55'. 

JALA, in the BritiA distrid ef TC m w 
Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Prsvinoeit * town am. 
the route from Almoga to Siiwemiw ^milns 
N.W. of the former. LsA29*527liii«.7r»^ 

JALALABAD, ia the Briiioh diabiefc of 
Shahjehanpore, limit.-gov. of the H.W. Pirn- 
Vinces, asmaU town on the ronte fin Bmeifl^ 
to the cantimmept of Fnttehgarh, and 52 sriles 
SuEL of the fixmer. It has a haar end * 

ruined fortroas **af ineonsidefBlile -,r.- 

but surrounded liy a lotyr mod p sfe psi^.fiii^ 
midable hsstioni^ and a deep fiMss.** Mwae 
I probably built hy Hafiz Rahmat the 

I chief who oommanded the Rohilia Fattna ei 
! the battle of Teasunah, where he fdL Int. 
27* 48', long. 79* 43'. 

JALALUDDINKA6AR, in the SMet 
ai Aldemau, territoiyof Oiide,aaBM]l town on 
the right hfluik of the Ghaghra, 10 miles GLBL 
of Fjzabsd, 78 E. of Lucknow. Batter eala> 
mates the popnlation at 1,500, induAim 500 
MuBsalmana. Lat. 20* 44', long. OTl 2^ 

JALEEA.— A town in the Brituh ^biet 
of Belgaum, pranden^ of Bomhay, 04 milw 
E. of Belgaum. LaL 15* 50', kmg. 7Br6€r. 

I JALHOTREE, in the territo^ of Onds^ a 
Ismail town on route from Cawnpeiin to 
Ludmow, 25 mike N.Su of the fim aear , 20 
S.W. the latter. It is rituate dioas to a fiee 
circular lake a mile in dmmeter. Lai. 20* 42> 
long. 80* 42'. 

JALHPOOR, in the British dhtoict of 
Benares, Ueuk-gov. of the N.W. Prov in ess, a 
town on the route from Benares to Ghazeepoor, 
nine miles N.E. of the fimner. Ini. V 2r» 
long. 88* 10'. 

JALHU, or JALUUPUR, the prinelpal 
place (d the pergunnah of Jalbn, a town a 
mile N.W. of the left bank of the Gai«i^ 
and 12 miles N.E. of Benares. Lai. 25* 2F, 
long. 88* 10'. 

JALIHAL. — ^A town in one of tiie reeenll^ 
sequestrated disUicts of Hyderabad, or doeuM 
nions of the Nizam, 133 miles S. W. hw W. of 
Hyderabad. Lat. 16* 22', long. 70* W. 

JALLIAPULLUNG.— A vills«in Ana- 
can, situate on the sooth fasnk the rirer 
Ramzoo, and fbrmii^ the terniinatioa of the 
first division of the great route firoea Chitta- 
gong to Akyab, frcmi the fimner of tdbieh 
places it is di^ant about 105 milee. Ths 
oouotr^ in the vkinity is wdl cullivntod and 
populous. Lit. 2rir, hmg. 92* Ilf. 

JALLOR.--A town in the Rsjpoot eleto 
of Jodhpoor, on the left hank of & Buutau e 
river, and 71 miles S. W. fay & fruaa Jodhpoer. 
Lat. 25* 23', long. 72* iff. 

JALNA, or GALNA, to the Britito 
trict of Gandeidi, presideM^ of Bonlnqr, a 
small town with a fini, on an toilatird hiB^ 
not high, boLsteep end voAf. The e— mit 
is fortified all roo^ and on the mds towde 
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Um town, wheiie it is least steefk, has in somo 
parts" two, in others three walls of goo<i 
masonry. In October, 1804, it belonged to 
Holkar, and was inverted by a British force 
under Wallace, who, having breached the 
deienoes in two places, prepared for an assault, 
tlie necessity fiw which, however, was stiper- 
ss d e d ly the garrison, amounting to 700 men, 
evacuating the place. On the snbseqnent 
pacification, it vras restored to Holkar. It 
was ceded in 1818, by Mnlhar Kao Holkar, to 
the British government, by the sixth article of 
the treaty o? Mnndeesor, and surrendered to a 
deta^ment sent by Sir Thomas Hislop to take 
poMMsion. Distance direct from Mow, S.W., 
150 miles; firom Bombay; N.E., 165. Lat. 
20* iff, hmg, 74" aa. 

JAXOUN. — A dirtrict of Bundlecnnd, and 
now a British possession. It is bounded on 
the west and north-west by the territories 
of Duttea, Sumpter, and of Gwalior ; on the 
north by Gwalior and the British district of 
Etawah ; on the north-east by Cawnpore ; on 
the south-east by Hmnmerpore ; and on the 
south by Jhansee and Tehree. It lies between 
lat 25^ 82^ and 26" 26', long. 78" 45' and 
79" OS' ; its greatest length from north to 
south is about seventy miles, and its breadth 
from asst to wert sixty miles. It was esti- 
mated in 1882 to have an area of 1,480 square 
miles, and to comprise 518 villages. Since 
that period, the limits of the district have been 
extended, by the addition of some pergunnahs 
from the adjacent state of Jhansee, ceded to 
the British government, and also of a confis- 
cated jagbire called Chirgong. According to 
more recent returns, the area of the district 
thus increased is 1,873 square miles, support- 
ing population of 246,297 persons. 

nie district of Jaloun came into the posses- 
sion of the Peishwa early in the eighteenth 
centu^, and the management of it was oom- 
miitad to one of his servants. Under the 
series of arrangements effected with the 
Peishwa in 1802 and 1803, the sovereign 
rights of that prince over Jidoun were trans- 
ferred to the East^India Company. The ad - 1 
minktrator, Nana Govind Kao, of Calpee, 
suboeqnently took up arms against his new 
lords; hut the dispute was brought to an 
immofKato conclusion. In 1817, the British 
govemment, by a new engagement, constituted 
the Nana ** hereditary ruler oi the lands then 
hi his aetnsl possession.** In 1832 the princi- 
pality psosed to a child only six years of age, 
who was placed under the guardianship of ^e 
vridow of the former chief. The regent, how- 
ever, who vras herself but a child, being at the 
time not more than thirteen or fourteen years 
of ego, proved quite unequal to the duty of 
controilmg tae refractory spirits in the district. 
A rtroiig party was formed adverse to her 
Sfolhoiity; the country became disorganized, 
the govemment was involved in debt, and 
portioD after portion of tbe territory mori- 
geged to tslookars, until at length tbe regent 


and her minister, finding the credit of the 
government at an end, applied to tbe British 
agent for his guarantee of a further loan, 
declaring their inability to carry on the 
government without it, and exhibiting a state- 
ment of revenues and expenses, which showed 
an annual deficit of two and a half lacs of 
rupees. In these circumstances, it was deemed 
necessary that the British government should 
assume the temporary management of the 
country, for the puroose of r^ucing the ex- 
penditure, paying off the debt, resuming the 
mortgaged territory, and restoring order. 
This step was accordingly taken in 1838. 
'The organization of a local military force 
being indispensable, to supersede the undisci- 
plined and disorderly troops previously re- 
tained, the formation of a legion was autho- 
rized, composed of cavalry, infantry, and a 
gun establishment, with two European officers, 
as commanding, officer and adjutant. Under 
the British administration, many beneficial 
changes were effected ; cultivation was ex- 
tended, and the country manifested unequi- 
I vocal proofs of being in a state of gradual 
improvement. The infant chief did not live 
to the period when the propriety of commit- 
ting the administration of the country to his 
' charge could become a subject of discusKion. 
He died during his minority, and no one sur- 
viving of the family of Nana Govind llao 
entitled to claim the succession under the 
engagement by which that chief was consti- 
tuted hereditary ruler of the district, it lapsed, 
as a matter of course, to the East-lndia Com- 
; pany as paramount lord. Since tbe lapse, the 
I indications of progressive improvement have 
continued to be satisfiictory. A revenue settle- 
ment for a term o." years was made in 1849. 

JALOUN. — A town of Bundelcund, situate 
15 miles S.W. of the right bank of the Jumna. 
It is the chief place of the territory bearing 
the same name, and is distant W. from Calpee 
28 miles, S.E. from Agra 110, N.W. from 
Calcutta 675. Lat. 26" 9', long. 79" 24'. 

JAM. — A town in the territory of Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, situate 62 
miles S. W. by 8. of EUicbpoor. I^t. 20" 24', 
long. 77" r. 

JAMALGARHI, in the Daman division of 
tbe Punjab, a town situated 40 miles N.N.E. 
of Peshawur, and ^42 miles N.N.W. of the 
town of Attock. Lat. 34® 29', long. 72® 1'. 

JAMALLABAD, in the British district of 
Sonth Canara, presidency of Madras, a town 
founded by Tippoo on tbe site of a ruined city 
called Narasingha Angady. Tippoo at the 
same time built a fort, on a huge rock, west- 
ward of the town, and wholly inaccessible 
except by one narrow way ; so that it is 
totally impregnable by assault. It is, how- 
ever, exposed to the effects of bombarffinent, 
by which it was attacked by a British force in 
1/99, after the fall of Seringapatam. The 
soldiers of the garrison made their escape ; 
the commandant poisoned himself, and the 
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oilier ofBoera of tibo gardoon, who sobmiUed ; 
to be taken, were hanged. It was shortly after 
surfynsed by a freebooter, but retaken, after a 
blockade of three moniJia, and permanently 
occupied by a Britiah garrison. Distant frcnn 
Mangalore, N.E., 34 miles. I^at. 13'^ 2^, long. 
75 “ 2 ‘/. 

JAMBO, in the district of Salon, territory 
of Code, a town 23 miles W. of Sultanpoor 
cantonment, 50 S.E. of Imcknow. It has a 
fort, in which resides a Hindu chief of the 
Khatri (military) caste, who, according to 
Batter, is a descendant of the ancient Hindoo 
sovereigns of Dade, and who ma'mtains 400 
armed followers. According to the same 
aaihority, the popnlation is 7,000, of whom 
half Me Mnasnlmana. Lat. 26“ 21', long. 
81*44'. 

JAMBOOLPATA. — A town in the British 
district of Tannah, presideDcy of Bombay, 
37 miles 8.£L of Boml^j. Lat. 18" 40', long. 
73*22'. 

JAMBOTEE. — A town in the British 
distnct of Belgaam, poresidency of Bombay, 
18 miles aW. of Belganm. Lat. 15" 40', 
long. 74“ 22'. 

JAMERAPAL. — A town in the British 
district of Midnapoor, lieut.>gov. of Benga4 
85 miles S.W. by W, of Calcutta. Lai. 
21“ 59', long. 87“ 16'. 

JAMGAIJM. — A town in the British db- 
bict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of liombaj, 
108 miles E. of lk»mbaj. Lat. 19“ 4', long. 
74“ 31'. 

JAMGONG. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, late the dominions of the 
rajah of Berar, situate 16 miles from the left 
bank of the Mahanuddj river, and 184 miles 
E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 21® 7', long. 81“ 42'.- 

JAMGURH. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Bhopal, 59 miles E. from 
Bhopal, and 60 miles S.W. by S. from Saugizr. 
Lat. 23“ 8', long, 78“ 18'. 

JAMIDPOOB, or JUMDOA, in the Bri 
tish distnct of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route, by 
Hajapoor ferry, from the cantonment of Al- 
lahabad to Banda, and 34 miles W. of tlie 
latter. Lat 25® 2r, kmg. 81® 28'. 

JAMJOONGGA. — ^A town in the native 
state of Bbotan, 66 miles N.N.W. from Goal- 
para, and 122 miles £. from DaijeeUng. Lat 
27® 1', long. 90® 16'. 

JAMXA. — ^A town in the Briti^ district 
of Kamu^ee, province of Smnde, presidency 
of Bombay, 21 nules W. by S. of Tktta. Lat. 

24® long, er 4(y. 

JAMKHEIR. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednoggor, preradency of Bombay, 
48 miles B.E. of Ahmednnggar. Lat 18“ 44', 
long. 75® 22'. 

J AMNEHL — A town in the British distrkd 
of Candeish, pre^micy of Bombay, containing 
a population of 4,000 inhabitants. Distant 


83milesB.b7N. ofMaOiMBt IjitSTiS', 

long. 75“ 44'. 

JAMNL — A river nmiC in tta Bkitish 
ierritory of Sangor and MeiramUa, and pro- 
bably about lat 24“ S', long. 78® Alfasr a 
course north of a few laihaa , it fusses the 
northern frontier, into the Shahgnh dnlrict 
I of Bondeleond, throng^ whidh it flows north 
twen^ nules, and crasses msfeo the Gwahor 
I ierritory, which it traverses for ahontt fifteen 
I miles, and snbaequeniiy, stiD flowing north, 
forms the western boenEMiary be t wessi Bnndel- 
cund and the territoiy of Gwafior, to its junc- 
tion with the Betwa, on the i%ht side; in lat 
25® 15', long. 78“ 40' ; its totel length of (oanrae 
being about ninety nwlea. 

JAMOO, in Sirinor, a Enrest owe peak mbont 
lour miles fitsu the hnoik of tl^ Gin. It 
was a station of the series of smafl tnangjlsB in 
the great trigonometrical snrrey of the Hnua- 
layaa. Elevation above the sea ^85S feet 
Lat 30® Sr, long. 7T 34^ 

JAMOO, a conaidetafale teem is ike north 
of the Punjab, and among the mowstoiiMi fenn- 
ing the southern range sf the Hiassiaya, is 
I situate on a small river, srhich, rtaing abont 
; forty miles to the north, takes its cnums below 
: the town for about tratj ndiea^ hi a sdnth- 
I westerly directimi, and fel&i into the Cfesnaah. 

I 'The town and palaoe are built on the rig^t or 
I western bank of the ri ver ; on the essi is flie 
I fort, elevated aboat 150 fiset shove the stream, 
which is here fevdafale when lowest. The 
place, -with ^le lolly and whitened pnlnm and 
fort, has a striking and piffissifig appearance 
when viewed from witkoadL The heaw is large, 
well built, and well enpplied ; the Stiuc Cn are 
exteusive, and the popnlatien cwBBid*inihl«i^ 
amountii^ according te V%ne, tesbont 8,000, 
'The {lalaoe is aspscioosand ha n dsom e hnil^n g. 
The fori, tbou^ bnilt witih great coat and 
labour, is untenable against kRgdw attach, 
being oommanded by an aid y aceat lie%ht of 
eaby access. There is an extensive sod beanti- 
fill pleasure-ground, bekm^ging to the rajah. 
About tlie town axe nnmeroan nuns of 
size, the evidence of its proaperily under its 
hereditary rajahs, before tte expuAnum of thrir 
family by the Sikhs. It in stiH h eld iiy Gh o la b 
Singh as part of his domimona, althoegih the 
position of this prince has been greatty altered 
I by the transfer to him of Ceiehmorr and the 
adjacent hill country, a oniiaei|nonoe rf tte 
success of the Britiah anne in Ike Pmnnh in 
1845. Jamoo is in lat. 33“ 44', hmg. 74* 54'. 

JANEEDERA, in SSinie, a villnge an the 
route from Shikarpoor to Be ^ sand 18 vilee 
N.W. of the former town. It ie l i la n tn nenr 
the border of the Pbl^ or demrt of Sfaflrnrpoar, 
yet the hnnwliate viiaiinity is fertifo, and araa 
well cultivated before it jinflhred from ti&e 
devastatioiis of the nrmirsmfiha g Brlnarliro, vdm 
some years ago laid tike v illage is mim Thera 
is a ft»t of omisidiendile mam^ uinlaiamga good 
weD. There are three wi t her weUe onti i dr the 
fort. Lat.28®lfl'jlQaifl.ir3ar. 
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JANGI, in Busnahir, a village in thedwtrict 
of Koonawur, is situate on the right bank of 
the Sutlej, and at the eastern base of a high 
mountain, the cliffs of which being soft and 
fissile, are shattered by the expansive force of 
frost; from which cause vast masses continually 
tumble down, forming a slojdng surface, oom* 
posed of sand, fragments of mica-slate, and 
8par> with an admixture of earth, and capable 
of cultivation wherever a stream from the 
snows above can be directed over it. By such 
management those accumulations of apparent 
rubbish become soon covered with crops of 
grain and fine vineyards. Jangi is at the 
elevation of 8,905 feet above the sea. l^at 
Sr 36^ long. 78" 29'. 

JANJPAT. — A town in the Bntigb district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 105 miles 
N.E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26 ‘ 27 , long. 86" 31'. 

J ANSUTH, in the British district of Muzuf- 
fumuggur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the i-oute from Hurdwar to Meerut, 
28 miles N. by E. of the latter. Its popula- 
tion is revumed at 5,689. Lat. 29" 18', loug. 
77** 56'. 

JAOLT, in the British district cf Moznffur- 
nuggur, Heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name, is situate in lat. 29" 25', long. 
77“ 56'. 

JAOLI, in the Baj pool territory of Alwui, 
a village on the route from the tov'n of Alwur 
to Muttra, and 51 miles W. of the Utter. Lat. 
27“ 33', long. 76" 56'. 

JARAILLAH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeaaulmera, 29 miles S.W. from Jessul- 
jmore, and 156 miles W. by N. from Jodli|KK>r. 
Lat. 26" 37', long, 70" 40'. 

J ARIHA !N G . — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, situate on the left bank of the A run 
river, and 110 miles S.E. by E. fiom Kbat- 
mandhoo. Lat. 27" 9', long, 86" 57'. 

JAR KHAiSS, in the Britiali district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Euttelipoor to Hum- 
meerpoor, 20 miles W. of the former. Lat. 
25" 67', long. 80" 34'. 

JARPXTRRAH. — A town in the British 
district ot Cuttack, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 14 
miles S.E. of Cutteck. Lat. 20" 20', loug. 
86" 4'. 

JARRAH.— -A town in the British province 
of Ni^poor, 140 miles S.E. from Nagpoor, and 
90 miles E. from Chanda. Lat. 19° 50', lonir. 
80" 45'. 

JA8ROTA.— ~A small raj and town in fhe 
north-east of the Punjab, among the mountains 
of the southern range of the Himalaya, withiu 
the dominions of Gholab Singh. The residence 
of the rajah (the last occupant of which fell a 
victim to the rapacity of Runjeet Singh) is a 
stately mansion, with four towers. The towi» 
has a bazar of small suze and inconsiderable 
business. Lat. 32" 29^, long. 75" 27', 


JAU. 

JATEEA DEEBEE, in one of the bill dis- 
tricts of the rajah ot Pateealo, a small temple 
of the Hindoo goddess Kali, on a ridge betwcti 
Subatboo and Simla, and five miles S.W. of 
the latter post. Elevation above the sea 5,031 
leet. Lat. 31" 6', long. 77" 9'. 

JATEEARA, or JITLEEARA, in the Raj- 
poot state of Joudpore, a village on the route 
from the town of Joudpore to that of Ajmere, 
and 85 miles £. of the former. It coutains 
100 houses, three shops, and nine wells. Lat. 
26" 25', long. 73" 44'. 

JATWALA, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from the town of 
Joudpore to that ot Ajmere, and 40 miles N.E. 
of the former. Lat. 26" 25', long. 73" 40'. 

JAI/LDOE, in the British district of Pa- 
chete, lieut -gov. of Beogiil, a small town on 
the rovite from Burdwan to l)orunda, in Chota 
Nagpoor, 125 miles W. of former, 45 E, of 
latter. Lat. 23" 22', long. 86". 

J AULNA, in the territory of the Nizam, a 
British cantonment on the route from the city 
cf Hyderaliad to Aurungal)ad. It is located in 
a veiy dreary, barren country, having a surfj^ce 
rendered uneven and rugged by nmnerou.s 
raviries and hills of trap or other volcanic for- 
mation, overlaid in many places with laterite. 
Tl)p immcKliaie site of the cantonment is a 
gently-sloping declivity, in fiant cf which a 
small r,ange of bills, from one to two miles dis- 
tant, form a sort of amphitheatre. The lines 
extend from south-esai to north-west, iho 
cpvairy lines being at die south -eJvstern ex- 
tremity, those of the infantry in the middle, 
and those of the horse and toot artillery at the 
north-west. Behind those lines are the offitjers' 
quarler.ai, well built, and situate within apacioua 
coinpouads or inclosures, having good gardens, 
outbouacs, and stabling attiiched to them. The 
caiitouiacnt is capable of affording accommo- 
dation for one troop of horse-artillery, one regi- 
raeid of native cavalry, aiid tliree regiment,-* of 
native infantry ; having barracks, hospitals, 
.and storerooms. They were built in 1827. A 
phipO-^^ of worship baa also been erected for the 
Roman Catholic soldiers at this station. The 
climate is admiraliiy adapted for the purposes 
of horticulture ; in the cool season, abundance 
of excellent European vegetables are raised : 
pease, beans, cabbages, carrots, parsnips, tur- 
nips, celery, cauliflowers, and potatoes ; b^des 
many common in India. Figs, grapes, peaches, 
and strawberries, are also produced ; the latter 
of extraordinary size, but somewhat deficient 
in flavour. iSouth-wesi of tlie cantonment two 
miles, and on the left bank of the simili river 
Kuadulks, Is the town of Kbadetabad. It is 
surrounded by a high stone wall, and has about 
7,00vV inhabitants. On the opposite bank is 
the old town of Jaulna, formerly large and 
flourishing, having enjoyed an extensive trade 
ill grain and silks. It yet possesses to some 
extent a manufacture of silks for native use. 
The place, however, is much decayed, though 
having a population estimated at 10,000, of 
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whom about a fifth are Mussulmans. Many 
of the houses are substantially built of stone, 
and a fort, well planned and strongly con- 
structed, indicates the former importance of 
the place. Distance from Secunderabad and 
Hyderabad, N. W., 240 miles ; Nagpore, S.W., 
235 ; Aurungabad, E., 38 ; Bombay, N.E., 210. 
Lat. ir 60', long. 75° 56'. 

JAUM, in territory of Indore, or posses- 
sions of Holkar’s family, a village with a fort 
on the route from Mhow to Aseergurh, 14 
miles S. of the former, 100 N.W. of the latter. 

1 1 is situate on the crest of a pass through a 
ravine of the Vindhya range, descending from 
Malwa to the valley of the Nerbudda. The ghat 
or pass is a mile and a half in length, and is so 
steep, narrow, and aigzag, that, according to 
Malcolm, it is impassable for wheeled carriages 
of any sort ; but Garden states that six -pounders 
have been lowered down it. Notwithstanding 
its great difficulty, it is much frequented by 
foot-travellers, being the most direct route from 
Malwa southwards. Elevation above the sea 
2,328 feet. Lat. 22° 23', long. 76° 49'. 

.1AUMOONG. — A town in the petty native 
territory of Peiut, presidency of Bombay, 100 
miles N. by E. from Bombay, and 97 miles S. 
b}^ K. from Broach. Lat. 20^ 20', long. 73° 15'. 

JAUNdMEER. — A town in the peninsula 
(»f Kattywar, province of Guzerat, situate on 
the west coast of the Gulf of Cambay, Liat. 
21° 10', long. 72“ 4'. j 

J A UN PORE. — See Jounporb. 

JAUNSAlt. — A British hill district offi- 
cially connected with tlie Dehra Doon, and 
which, stretching northward from it, is as it 
were indented between Gurwhal and Sirraor. 
It is bounded on the west by Sirmor, from 
which it is separated by the river Tons ; on the 
not th r,nd east by Gurwhal, from which it is 
for a considerable distance separated by the 
nver Juinna, which river also, on the south, 
divides it fiom the Dehra Doon. Jauiisar is 
about thirty-three miles long in a direction 
^from north to south ; its breadth fiom eik>t to 
west is tv» enty- three ; and it haa rn area ofj 
579 sf^uare miles. It lies betv^een lat. 80° 30' i 
and 30° 57', long. 77° 46' and 78’ 9'. TJie 
surface throughout is rugged and raount.ainou8, 
rising to the middle from the Tons on theweet, 
and the Jumna on the east, and discharging 
from the elevated and central part nuinerous 
small streams into those rivers. Some of the 
summits are lofty ; as Bairat, having an elevask 
tion of 7,559 leet ; Bhadraj, of 6,043 ; and 
Paila, 6,318. The elevation diminishes gene- 
rally, though irregularly, to the southern fron- 
tier, where, at Haripur, at the confluence of 
the Tons and Jumna, it is reduced to 1,686 
feet above the sea. 'The number of townsliips 
within this district is 414. The population, 
acconling to official return, amounts to 24,684 
persons. Jaiinsar was formerly part of the raj 
of Sirmor, but on the expulsion of the Ghoor- 
kas in 1815, it became subject to the British 
government. 


J AUT, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pi-ovinces, a village on 
the route from Delhi to Rewaree, and 48 miles 
S.W. of the former. It is situate near the 
left bank of the Sabi, the bed of which is dry 
from November to July, but for the rest of the 
year is the course of a torrent discharging 
water into the jhil or lake of Najafgarh, or of 
Fumicknuggur, whence it passes ultimately 
into the Jumna at Delhi. Lat. 28° 15', long. 
76° 44'. 

JAVANAGOONDENHULLY.— A town 

in the Mysore, on the left bank of the Hurry 
river, and 99 miles N. from Seringapataiu. 
Lat. 13° 51', long. 76° 48'. 

JAWUD, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a town, the 
principal place of a pergunnah containing 
133 villages. It is surroantled hy a stone 
wall, and has good gateway.^, but the defences 
are of no strength. In 1818, it was held by a 
refractory retainer of Doulat Rao Scindia, and 
being stormed by a British detachment, was 
made over to that prince. Population 30,000. 
Elevation above the sea 1,400 feet. Lat. 
24° 35', long. 74° 55'. 

JAYBHOOM. — A town of North-eastern 
India, in the British district of Goalpara, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, 26 miles W. by S. of Goal- 
para. Lat. 26° 4', long. 90° 14'. 

JAYES, in the distric^t of Salon, territory of 
Oude, a decaying town, 35 miles W. of Sultan- 
poor, 55 S.E. of Lucknow. It is situate on 
the left bank of the Naia Nuddy or stream, a 
tributary to the river Sai, and contains many 
large brick-built houses, constructed by Mus- 
sulmans of former times. According to Butter, 
the population is 9,000, of whom three-fourths 
are Mussulmans. Lat. 26" 14', long. 81° 37'. 

JEEAGAON, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia’s family, a town on 
the route from Hoshungabad to Mow, 54 miles 
W. of former, 90 E. of latter. It is situate 
on the small river dainuair, a tributary of the 
Nerbudda. Supplies are plentiful. Population 
about 1,800. Lat. 22° 37', long. 76° 59'. 

JEEKA MOUNTAIN, in the island of 
Ramree, off the coast of Arracan. Its eleva- 
tion is about 3,000 feet above the sea, and it 
rises in a very abrupt manner from the range 
with which it is connected. With the excep- 
tion of the summit, it is covered with a dense 
forest. A brown ferruginous sandstone, regu- 
larly stratified, wdth an inclination to the 
south-west, is the only rock visible on the 
surface. 

JEELAIKE. — A town in the native state 
of Bhawulpoor, on the left bank of the Sutlej 
river, and 103 miles N.E. by E. from Bhawui- 
poor. Lat. 30° 6', long. 73° 15'. 

JEELOO. — A town in Tourwultee, a de- 
pendency of the Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, 
situate 63 miles N. from Jeypoor, and 100 
miles S.W. by VY. from Delhi. Lat. 27*^ 50', 

I long. 76°. 
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JEENJUNEE. — A town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or the territory of Sindhia's 
family, situato on the right bank of the Kooaree 
river, and 24 miles N. by W. from Gwalior. 
Lat. 26" 33', long. 78° 10'. 

JEEOTEE, ill the British district of Myn* 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Myn pooree, and 10 miles 
N.W. of the latter. There is water from 
wells. Lat. 27' 18', long. 79®. 

JEERA. — A town in Guzerat, or the do- 
minions of the Guicowar, 71 miles S. by E. 
from Rajkote, and 132 miles W. by S. fit)m 
Broach. Lat. 21° 16', long. 71® 4'. 

JEERA. — A town of Baghelcund, in the 
native state of Rewah, 129 miles S.W. from 
Sasseram, and 101 miles W. from Palamow. 
Lat. 23° 50', long. 82" 27'. 

JEEREE. — A river rising in lat. 25® S', 
long. 93° 28', and, flowing in a south-west direc- 
tion for forty miles, during which it forms the 
boundary between Southern Cachar and Mu- 
neepoor, falls into the Barak river, in lat. 
24° 43', long. 93° 12'. 

JEERTJN, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a town on the 
route from Neernuch to Barod.a, 12 miles S. of 
the former, 227 N.E. of the latter. It has a 
hazar, and supplies and water are abundant. 
The surrounding district, wdiich is of consider- 
able size, bears its name. Elevation above the 
sea 1,590 feet. Lat, 24" 18 ', long. 74° 58', 

JEETEE. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 54 
miles S. by E. of Ahmednuggur, Lat. 18° 20', 
long. 74° 56', 

JEHANABAD, in the British district of 
Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from llazareebagh to Benares, 118 miles 
N.W. of former, 50 8.E. of latter. It has a 
bazar, and supplies and water are abundant. 
A ccording to Buchanan, there are 200 houses ; 
so that, if the usual average be assumed, the 
population appears to be about 1,000. Lat. 
25° 3', long. 83° 52', 

JEHANABAD, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Shahjehanpoor to Al- 
mora, 52 miles N. of the former. Lat. 28° 38', 
long. 79° 47'. 

JEHANABAD, in the British district of 
Hooghly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Calcutta to Bankoora. Distance 
45 miles N.W, of the former, 56 W. of the 
latter. Lat. 22° 52', long. 87° 50'. 

JEHANGEERPOOR. — A town in the 
native state of Gwalior, or the territory of 
Sindhia’s family, situate on the right bank of 
the river Chumbul, and 16 miles W, from 
Oojein. Lat. 23° 11', long. 76'’ 32'. 

JEHANGEERPOOR. — A town of Malwa, 
in the native state of Dhar, 61 miles S. by W. 


from Oojein, and 22 miles S.E. from Dhar. 
Lat. 22° 19', long. 76° 33'. 

JEHANGEERDH. — A town in the British 
district of Bhagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
16 miles W. of Bhagulpoor. Lat. 26® 11', 
long. 86° 44'. 

JEHAUJPOGR. — A town in the British 
district of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 42 
miles N.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 51', long, 
86° 24'. 

JEHWOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, nine 
miles N.E. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19® 11', 
long. 74° 50'. 

JEITPORE, in Bundelcund, a town, the 
principal place of a small raj or principidity of 
the same name. It lies on tl»e route from 
Cal pee to Jubbulpoor, 72 miles S. of the former, 
197 N. of the latter, and is situate on the 
western side of an extensive jhil or mere. Hero 
is a biizar. The territory of which this town 
is the principal place “comprises 165 square 
miles, and is stated to contain 150 villages, 
with a population of 16,000 souls, and to yield 
a revenue of 60,000 rupees : it m.aintains a 
I force of sixty horse and 300 foot.” In 1812, 
the British government granted the state to 
Rajah Kesree Singh, a descendant of Chuttur 
Sal, the founder of the independence of Bun- 
delcund. In 1842, the rajah, becoming refrac- 
tory and committing depredations against the 
British possessions, was de])o.scd, and the raj 
was granted to another descendant of Chuttur 
Sal, named Khet Singh, who liad a few years 
1 before submitted a claim, apparently well 
g: onndetl, to the raj of Chirkaree, which, how- 
ever, he had ceased to press, on sti{>endiary 
provision being made for him. On the death 
of Khet Singh, in 1849, the raj lapsed to the 
British government. ITie town of Jeitpore is 
I situated in lat. 25° 16', long. 79° 38'. 

JEJJOOIIEE. — Atovtuin the British district 
of Poonah, presidency of Romliay, 28 miles 
S.E- of Poonah. Lat. 18” 16', long. 74° 12'. 

JELALABAD, or JULLALABAD.— A 

town in the British district of Shahjehan|KK>r, 

I lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. It con- 
tains a population of 6,629. Distant 11 miles 
S.W. from Shahjehanpoor. Lat. 27° 46', 
long. 79° 50'. 

JELALPOOB. — A town in the Punjab, 
on the right or western bank of the J helum, 
situate in a narrow valley of great fertility, 
extending between the river and the eastern 
extremity of the Kala or Salt range. Ac- 
cording to Elphinstone, this was the scene of 
Alexander’s little with Porus ; but Burnea 
thinks it must have been at Jbeluin, higher 
lip, where the river, according to him, is ford- 
able at all times except in the monsoon, but 
where Hiigel found it, at the beginning of 
January, when lowest, a great stream, larger 
than the Indus at Attock, and bridged with 
twenty large boats. It is tlierefore doubtful 
whether the river could at that point be forded 
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At the seAson of inundation (when, ae Arrian 
informs us, it was crossed by Alexander) ; and 
where, indeed, the British army lost eleven 
men in fording it in December, which is the 
low season. It is, however, said that all the 
fords in the Punjab are more or less zigzag, 
and are also subject to variations, not only from 
Btmson to season, but even from day to day. 
Jelalpoor is one of the g^eat passages over the 
Jheluiu, on the route from llindostan to Af- 
ghanistan. Lat. 32'" 40^, long. 73^* 26'. 

JELALPORE, in the British district of 
Jounpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Benares to Jounpoor, 
T26 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 25*" 35^, 
long, 82° 61'. 

JELGOON. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Burwanee, situate on the right 
bank of one of the b»^nches of the Taptee 
river, and 111 miles E.S.E. from Baroda. 
Lat. 21“ 43', long. 74“ 62'. 

JELLALABAD, in the territory of Oude, 
a town on the route from Cawnpore canton- 
ment to that of Sooltanpoor, 48 miles N.E. of 
the former, 87 N.W. of the latter, five S. of 
Lucknow. It has a bazar. Lat. 26“ 46', 
long. 80“ 57'. 

JELLASORE, or JALLESUR, in the 
British district of Midnapore, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, a town on the route from the town of 
Cuttack to that of Midnapore, 130 miles N.E. 
of the fonner, 49 S. of the latter. It is situate 
tin the left or east bank of the Soobaureka 
river, here a considerable stream, yet fordable 
during- spring, but at other seasons crossed by 
ferry, llere is an antique mosque, and on 
the opposite bank of the river is a ruined 
fortress of great extent, but very rude con- 
struction, being merely an inclosure, formed 
by a ditch and mud rampart, surmounted 
fonncrly by a dense prickly hedge, scarcely 
])ass.T.ble, except during the dry season in 
spring, when it could be easily fir^. Jallesur 
is in lat. 21° 46', long. 87“ 14'. 

JELLINGHEE, in the British district of 
Moorshedabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
situate at the point where the river J elHnghee 
parts from the Podda, or great eastern branch 
t J the Ganges. Elevation above the sea seventy- 
five feet. Distance E. from Berhampore 25 
miles, N. from Calcutta 105. Lat. 24® 8', 
lung. 88° 40'. 

JELLINGHEE. — ^A river parting from the 
Podda, or great eastern branch of the Ganges, 
at the town of JelUnghee, in lat. 24° S', long. 
88“ 40'. It holds a course very sinuous, but 
generally S.W., for about ninety- five miles, 
and, at the town of Nuddea, in lat. 23“ 25', 
long. 88® 22', joins the Bhagruttee, another 
great offiiet of the Gaimes, the united stream 
being designated the Hooghly. Of the three 
rivers, the Bhagruttee, the Martabhaoga, and 
the Jellinghee, forming the direct channels of 
navigation between Calcutta and the North- 
West Provinces, the last is by much the deep- 


est and most important, retaining two feet of 
water during the dry season in spring, when 
the others have an average depth of about one 
foot. Still it cannot at that period be navigated 
by the craft usual in the Ganges, and they 
must then proceed through the Soonderbund 
passage, and thus incur a delay of a week in 
reaching their destination. 

JELLY PUTTY. — A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
38 miles E. by N. of Darapooram. Lat. 
10® 49', long. 78® 8'. 

JELOOR, in Sirhind, a village on the direct 
route from Hansee to Lodiana, and 62 miles 
N. of the former town. The river Guggur is 
subject to sudden and great inundations, which 
sometimes for a considerable distance render 
the road in this vicinity impracticable. Dis- 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 1,037 miles. Lat. 
29® 56', long. 76°. 

JELPESH. — A town in the British district 
of Dinajepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 63 miles 
N. by E. of Dinajepoor. Lat. 26“ 28', long. 
88° 63'. 

JELPTGOREE. — A town in the British 
district of Dinajepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 

; 62 miles N. of Dinajepoor. Lat. 26° 29', 
Tong. 88“ 42'. 

JELUNGA. — A town in the British district 
of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 62 
miles S. by W. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 23° 7', 
long. 85“ 10'. 

JEM D ATI. — A town in the British district 
of Jessorc. lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 80 miles 
N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23“ 31', long. 89“ 10'. 

JEM L AH. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate on the right bank of the Kur- 
nalii river, and 123 miles E. by S. from 
Almora. Lat. 29° 19', long. 81° 41'. 

JENJAPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 89 
miles E.N.E. ofDinapoor. Lat. 26° 13', long. 
86 ° 22 '. 

JEORUHA, in Bundelcund, town of Ma- 
hoba, an outlying portion of the British province 
of Jaloun, situate on the route from Calpee to 
Ajeegurh, 70 miles S.E. of the former. It 
has a large Hindoo temple in good repair, and 
once containing much wealth, which was some 
years ago carried off by dacoits or gang- 
robbers, who murdered the officiating priest. 
Lat. 25“ 13', long. 80“ 3'. 

JERA, in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the right bank of the Ganges, N.W. of Cal- 
cutta, by the river route, 769 miles ; 39 S.E. 
of the city of Allahabad, by the same. Lat. 
25“ 13', long. 82“ 15'. 

JERDEEKER, a river rising in lat. 27°, 
long. 88“ 53', on the southern slope of the Sub- 
Himalaya Mountains, and, flowing through 
Bhotan in a southerly direction for forty miles, 
and south-east through Coosh Behar for forty- 
five miles, falla into the Toresha rivera, feeder 
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of the Brail mapootra, Jn lat. 26° 15', long. 
89° 26'. 

JEROULEE, in the British district of Fut- 
iehpoor, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a town on the left 
bank of the Jumna, 14 miles S. of the town of 
Futtebpoor. Lat. 25° 44', long. 80° 55'. 

JERRAMTTLLA. — A town in the British 
district of Bellaiy, presidency of Madras, 34 
miles S.W. of Bellary. Lat. 14° 48', long. 
76° 35'. 

JERRODE. — A town in Guzerat, or domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, 14 miles N.E. from 
Baroda, and 49 miles W. by S. from Cambay. 
Lat. 22° 24', long. 73° 22'. 

JESARA, in the British district of Gurh- 
wal, lieut.-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Hurdwar to Hiundes or 
South-west Thibet, 71 miles E. by N. of the 
former. Lat. 30° 12', long. 79° 22'. 

JESOOL, in the Punjab, a small town on 
the route from Mooltan to Leia, and 10 miles 
8. of the latter place. It is situate near the 
left bank of the Indus, the water of which of 
late years has in this part of the course been 
directed to the right or west side, so that the 
former bank on the east side now bears the 
appearance of a low brow or continuous emi- 
nence, running in some degree parallel to 
the main channel, and seven or eight miles 
distant from it. Jesool is in lat. 30° 49', long. 
71° 2'. 

JEvSSOEE.--A British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, named from its principal | 
place. It is bounded on the ncrth-east by the 
British district of Pubna ; on t!ie cast by those 
of Dac.ca-Jelalpore and Backoreunge ; on the 
south by the vSoonderbunds ; and on the west 
by the British districts of Baraset and Nuddea. 
It lies between lat. 22° 28'— 23° 46', long. 
88° 44' — 89° 55'; is 105 miles in length from 
south-east to north-west, and forty-eight in 
breadth. The area, according to othcial state- 
ment, is 8,512 square miles. Tlie surface is, 
with scarcely any exception, level and de- 
pressed, and its appearance tame, uninteresting, 
and unvaried, except by tlie interchange of dry 
ground and swamp ; this district having re- 
dundant moisture, being traversed by numerous 
streams, and many offsets from ti e Ganges, in 
their course from north to south, from the 
great })arent stream to various estuaries in the 
Soonderbunds. Of these the Koomar and 
Baiashee are navigable throughout the year, 
the others on^.y during the inundations caused 
by the periodical rains of clo-sing summer and 
autumn, when innumerable cross-streams cause 
communications between the larger channels, 
intersecting the c<3untry in every direction, and 
in many parts laying it extensively under 
water. The climate is bad, the afr being 
tainted with pestilential exhalations from the 
muddy and weedy tanks and watercourses : 
hence fevers and ague, severe and often fatal, 
are rife at all times of the year, but especially 
in autumn and the close of summer, when the 


temperature Is sometimes aboye 100“. la 
December and January it is sometimes at night 
as low as 55°. So fatal are the epidemics in 
the season during which they prevail, that 
whole villages are often depopulated. The 
zoology of the district, though very inade- 
quately explored or described, is rich and in- 
teresting. It comprises, of wild beasts, the 
tiger, leopard, panther, bear, jackal, fox, ich- 
neumon, wild deer, swine, and porcupine. The 
botany is very jomprebensive and varied, but 
has received little attention. From the ex- 
clusively alluvial character of the country, it 
contains no minerals ; but salt is obtained from 
the southern frontier. The soil is generally 
very fertile; in the northern part, however, 
having considerable admixture of sand and 
clay. In the south, it comprises a larger pro- 
portion of rich alluvial earth or vegetable 
mould, abundantly productive of rice, indigo, 
oil-seeds of various kinds, sugar, tobacco, cocoa- 
nuts, areca-nuts, gram (Cicer arietinum), rye, 
ulse, hemp, turmeric, and fruits of various 
inda. Mulberry-trees have latterly been 
planted in great numbers, for feeding silk- 
worms. Indigo is largely exported, as also is 
rice. The production and export of sugar and 
rum have latterly been greatly on the increase, 
large quantities being prepared by inspissating 
the sap of the palm-tree. The population is 
given under the article Bxkqal. Jessore, the 
principal place, and the other towns, Khulna 
and Muhommudpur, .are noticed under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

JESSORE. — The principal place of the Bri- 
tish district of the same name, on the route ^ 
Baraset from Calcutta to Dacca, 77 miles N.E. 

I of Calcutta, 103 S.W, of Dacca. The civil 
I establishment of the district is located here. 
The jail at this place is a spacious building, 

! capable of holding in safe custody 1,000 per- 
sons. The school is a fine building, the cost of 
erecting it having been defrayed by subscrip- 
tion of the zemindars of the district. The 
establishment coDsists of five members, a 
secretary, a head -master, an assisbint, and two 
pundits or nativo teachers. The pupils are 
instructed in English, Persian, and Bengalee. 
The school was first opened in 1838. This 
place was formerly reputed an unhealthy 
station ; but within tho last few years con- 
siderable pains have been taken, and expense 
incurred, with a viuw t<j sanitary improve- 
ment; and happily with success. Jessore is 
in lat. 23° 10', long. 89° 10'. 

JESSULMERE, the most western of the 
fourteen states of Rajwani or Rajpootana, is 
bounded on the north by the territory of 
Bahawulpoor ; on the north-east by the terri- 
tory of Bikaneer ; on the south-east and south 
by that of Joudpore ; and on tho west by 
Sinde. This state was formerly much larger, 
extending to the Indus and Ghars, till the 
territoi'y of Bahawulpoor was wrested from it 
by the Daudpootras. It now contains an area 
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of 12,252 square miles. It lies between lat. ! 
26“ 8'—28“ 28', long. 70' 3'— 72“ 51'. Accord- 
ing to Tod, a line drawn in a north-west direc- 
tion from Lowarki, in lat. 27“ 5', long. 71° 50', 
to Kharreh, lat. 27“ 27', long. 70“ 14', would 
divide the territory of Jessulmere into two 
nearly equal parts, the southern of which is in 
many places rocky, being traversed by a ridge 
of hills, which may be considered continuous 
with the high lands of Cutch. “ These barren 
hills are the only objects which diversify the 
almost uniform sterility of these regions. No 
trees interpose their verdant fo4||p.ge to relieve 
the eye or shelter the exhausted frame of the 
traveller. It is nearly a boundless waste, 
varied only by a few stunted shrubs of acacia ! 
or mimosa family, some succulent plants or 
prickly grapes, as the bhoorut or burr.’* Mac- 
murdo, however, draws a less repulsive picture 
of this tract, representing it as abounding with 
patches of 'good pasture among the rocks and 
sandhills, and feeing great herds of cattle. 
There are no running streams in the territory 
of Jessulmere, the periodical rains producing 
nmrely temporary sara or lakes of salt-water, 
formed by damming up the streams running 
down from the sandhills and intervening i 
gulleys. The sara in general last but a few I 
months, though, after very heavy monsoons, ! 
some have been known to continue through the 
year. The largest is the Kanod Sar, so called 
from the town of Kanod, on its southern 
border. It is about eighteen miles in length 
when fullest, and retains some water through- 
out the whole year. When filled to the great- 
est extent, a small stream proceeds from its 
eastern side, and, after a course of about thirty 
miles in an easterly direction, is lost in the 
sands of Joudpore. Salt is obtained from the 
ground left dry in the shrunken state of the 
lake ; and this is a source of revenue to the 
Kawul or sovereign. Water in Jessulmere is at 
so great a depth below the surface, that wells 
in some places must be dug above 300 feet 
before a steady supply can be obtained. Thus, 
at Dihatra, on the north-westfrontier, the wells | 
are 309 feet deep ; at the town of Jessulmere, 
304 feet. To provide a sufficiency of that which I 
is everywhere one of the first necessaries of 
life, but in warm countries pre-eminently so, 
the natives dig extensive tanks, which, being 
filled by the periodical rains, supply water 
during the greater port of the year ; but when 
those supplies fail, which sometimes occurs, 
many human beings and cattle perish from 
thirst. Jessulmere is devoid of valuable mine- 
rals, but limestone is abundant, and of good 
quality. The zoolo^ of Jessulmere appears 
to be neither varied nor important. A few 
lions are said to haunt the wilds about the 
southern frontier, and wild hogs are numerous 
in the same region. Tigers and leopards occur 
but rarely ; wolves and jackals are more com- 
mon. There are a few antelopes, deer, and 
nylgaus (Antilope picta). Snakes are so nume- 
rous that the people wear leggings of leather 
as a defence against them. But, in general, 
3 1. 


[ little amount or variety of animal life could be 
expected in a couiitiy so barren and of such 
limited extent. Domestic cattle are numerous 
and valuable. They consist principally of 
dromedaries, horses, kine, and sheep ; of which 
last large flocks are kept. The trees are gene- 
rally stunted : they are the babul (Mimosa), 
jaiith, the kurit (Gapparis apbylta), the pilu. 
But one crop is raised in the year, the cultiva- 
tion consisting in little else than scratching the 
ground with a small light plough, and scatter- 
ing the seed in the way of oroadcast. As, from 
the want of streams or large bodies of water, 
and the depth of the wells, artificial irrigation 
is impracticable, the weight of the crop de- 
pends entirely on adequate falls of rain. The 
principal crop is bajra or millet ; in the more 
fertile parts, various sorts of pulse are culti- 
vated. The only manufacture of any import- 
ance in J essulmere is that of woollens, of both 
coarse and fine fabrics, made from the produce 
of the numerous native flocks. The coarse.st 
part of the wool is made into cordage of various 
kinds ; the next quality into blankets, and 
the finest into excellent woollen cloths and 
fabrics. 

Tlie ruler, and the influential portion of the 
population, are of the Bhatti tribe of Riijpoots, 
according to Tod originally from Zabulistaii. 
They are a dissipated race, delmsing and de- 
stroying their moral, iutellectual, and physical 
powers by the excessive use of opium, which 
they imbibe sometimes in an infusion, some- 
times by smoking, and not unfrequeutly till 
they become quite insensible. The dress and 
accoutrements of a Bhatti in easy circumstances 
consist of a tunic of white cloth or chintz, 
reaching to the knee, trousers loose, and of 
many folds in the upper part, but tight round 
the ankles ; round the waist a scarf, in which 
a dagger is stuck ; a shield, suspended from 
the left shoulder by a strap of deer-skin, and a 
sword, girt on with a belt of the same mtaierial. 
The head is covered by a turban, generally of 
a red colour, and terminated above by a high 
peak. The dress of females is of red woollen 
cloth, very full below ; and a scarf is generally 
woni, which is more or less costly, according 
to the circumstances of the wearer. All wear 
rings of ivory or bone on the arms, in such 
numbers as nearly to cover them from the 
shoulders to the wrists. The legs above the 
ankles are also adorned with silver rings ; and 
women will deny themselves the necessaries of 
life to obtain the means of purchasing these 
ornaments. The religious strictness of the 
Bhatti Rajpoots is rather relaxed, in con- 
sequence of their continual intercourse with 
the Mussulmans to the westward. The next 
class in number and importance to the Rajpoots 
are the Palliwals, a Brahminical tribe, who 
nearly engross the commercial business of 
the community, and the Pokurna tribe, also 
Brahminical, and exclusively devoted to rural 
pursuits, which are also followed by the Jat 
tribe, who constitute a considerable portion of 
the iKipulation. There are also a few Jains. 
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The population is estimated at 74,400. Unlike 
many other dialects of India, that of the Bhattis 
of Jessulmere has no admixture of Persian, 
that language being nearly unknown there. 
Their language closely resembles the Marwari, 
a dialect spoken in Joudpore, Bikaneer, and 
the neighbouring parts of Rajpootana. The 
Rawul, and principal people, write in a kind 
of Nagari character, which, though in some 
degree differing /rom the Devanagari, could, 
with little practice, be fluently read by a 
Hindee scholar. The citizens of Jessulmere 
appear to favour learning, and about 1,000 
young persons are in course of education there, 
some by Brahmins, some by other instructors. 
A short time since, an English schoolmaster 
formed part of the domestic establishment of 
the Rawul. The sovereign has an annual 
revenue of about 8,500^., of which about one- 
half is from transit-duties, the remainder from 
khalsa or crown lands, and miscellaneous 
sources. The military force maintained by 
the state does not exceed 1,000 men ; but Tod 
states that, if on good terms with his thakoors 
or vassals, the chief could muster 6,000 in- 
fantry, 1,000 horse, and a camel corps. The 
history of Jessulmere is little else than an 
apocryphal subject for antiquarian research, 
previously to 1808, when the Rawul, probably 
alarmed at the encroachments of the khan of 
Bahawulpore, made advances to an amicable 
understanding with the British government. 
This relation matured in 1818 into an alliance, 
by which Jessulmere became entitled to British 
protection, and engaged to act in subordinate 
co-operation with the British government, and 
with submission to its supremacy. The prin- 
ci|3al places are noticed separately in the alpha- 
betical arrangement. Boundary disputes had 
sprung up from time to time between this state 
and those of Bahawulpore and Khyrpore ; the 
differences with the latter originating in the 
cession* to Jessulmere, after the conquest of 
Sinde, of a portion of the desert originally be- 
longing to Jessulmere. Under the auspices 
of the Britisli government, these differences 
have been now adjusted, and the boundaries of 
Jessulmere defined both towards Khyrpore 
and Bahawulpore. 

JESSULMERE. — The capital of the Raj- 
poot state of the same name. It is situate in 
a rocky tract, described by Boileau as ‘'a suc- 
cession of valleys, or inclined planes, several 
miles long, and three or four miles broad, 
formed by low ridges of yellow limestone, the 
strata of which are not quite horizontal, but 
dip gently to the westward, and crop out on 
the eastern side, with a tolerably bold profile 
of ninety or 100 feet in height.” The city is 
built at the base of the south end of one of 
these ranges, and has ramparts of uncemented 
stone, with bastions constructed in the same 
way, and generally much ^igher than the in- 
termediate curtains. Many of these bastions 
are, however, in ruins. Inclosed within the 
ranii'arte, and in the south part of the town, is 


the citadel, situate on an insulated eminence, 
three-quarters of a mile in circumference, and 
with steep sides, scarped all round, and faced 
with masonry to the height of abont twenty 
feet, above which distance the surface of the 
hill recedes, at an elevation of shout 40®, to the 
foot of the renee, which, with a width of six 
feet, runs quite round the fort. The ramparts 
of the fort vary in height from fifteen to thirty 
feet, the top of the parapet being about 130 
feet above the town. The palace of the Maha 
Rawul or sovereign, within the citadel, is a 
great pile of building, surmounted by a huge 
umbrella, made of metal, and supported by a 
stone shaft. This is considered an emblem of 
high dignity, to which no other Rajpoot prince 
is entitled, except the chief of Oodeypoor. 
There are in the citadel, besides the palace. 
Six temples, three for those of the Jain per- 
suasion, and three for the Brahminists. Tlie 
Jain temples are of great antiquity, built of 
stone, elaborately carved, and surmounted by 
gilt spires, towering over the adjacent build- 
ings. Within the citadel, there are eight wells, 
above 300 feet deep. The water which they 
I furnish is brackish, but not to such an extent 
as to be undrinkable. Progress has been made 
I in sinking a well close to the gate. The work, 
at the time of Boileau’s visit, had proceeded to 
the depth of 120 feet ; but a much greater 
depth had still to be attained before reaching 
the main spring. The city contains about 
8,000 bouses, including those within the 
citadel. The domestic architecture is in many 
instances elaborate and solid. The house of a 
citizen in moderate circumstances has usually 
a frontage of about twenty-five feet. The 
basement story is painted red on the outside, 
and is quite plain, having one door giving 
access to the interior, and two or three slits 
instead of windows, to give light to the lumber- 
room, which occupies that part of the house. 
The upper or principal story is very neat, the 
front having a small projecting balcony, con- 
structed of stone well carved, though rather in 
a heavy style. On each side is a latticed win- 
dow about four feet square, and ornamented 
I with framework of limestone, curiously carved, 
j The balcony is surmounted by a massive canopy, 
the top of which is level with the flat roof, and 
being, like it, provided with a balnstrade or 
battlement of cut stone, serves as a place for 
the inmates of the dwelling to enjoy the fresh 
i air and prospect. Each house is raised above 
I the street by a terrace about four feet high and 
six or seven wide, and has in front of every 
story a stone spout, to carry off the water into 
the street below. In the fronts of the terrace, 
long blocks of stone are bedded, so as to pro- 
ject some distance, and these have knobs at 
the ends, to which cattle may be tied. The 
interior of the bouse has a court a few feet 
square, into which various water-spouts are 
discharged, and the drainage passed off into 
the street by the subterraneous channel. On 
^one side of the court is the cistern, on the 
other, the rusora or kitchen. One or two 
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narrow and steep staircases of stone lead from 
the comers of the area to the upper story and 
roof, where the females of the &mily take the 
air. The principal sleeping-room occupies the 
front side of the square. The back part of the 
bouse is laid out in store-rooms, and the two 
sides of the square are formed into numerous 
small chambers, with a profusion of odd but 
convenient little nooks, and cupboards built 
into the thickness of the wall. Pretty cradles 
and beds are provided for the children ; long 
wooden pegs neatly psunted, project from the 
wall for the purpose of hanging up clothes, 
and, iii short, everything wears an appearance 
of comfort, the more pleasing, as it is quite 
unexpected. The most remarkable building 
in the town is the house of the ex-minister, a 
very cosily structure of five stories of cot stone, 
with a sixth of timber, surmounted by five 
cupolas, j There is scarcely anything bke a 
haw, and the only appearance of tn^c is at 
the custom-house, near the gate of the citadel. 
The inhabitants of the town are supplied with 
water from a large tank, 300 yards south-east 
of the city ; and near its banks are several 
small pits, which collect water from the drain- 
age of the surface, but are not sufficiently deep 
to reach the springs. Close outside the western 
gate of the city are two wells, 241 feet deep, 
with water slightly brackish. They are pro- 
tected from falling into the hands of an enemy 
by parapets with loopholes. 

According to Tod, Jessulmere was founded 
in 1156, by Jesul, a Bhatti prince, to replace 
the more ancient capital, iKdorva, situate 10 
miles N.W. of the present. The site of Lo- 
dorva had no natural difficulties which might 
aid its defence, and in consequence of its ex- 
posed situation, was sacked by a hostile force ; 
whereupon the surviving inhabitants settled 
at Jessulmere. The population of J essulniere 
is probably about 35,000. It is distant N.W. 
from Calcutta, by Allahabad, Calpee, Gwalior, 
and Nusseerabad, 1,290 miles. Lat. 26” 56', 
long. 70* 58'. 

JETCH DOOAB. — One of the natural divi- 
sicms of the Punjab, formed by the two rivers 
Jbelnm and Chenanb. It is the smallest of 
the four dooabs bounded by the Indus and 
its tributaries, and lies between lat. 31” 10' — 
33* Sr, long. 72” 13'— 74” 48', Its length from 
north-east to south-west is 165 mile^ and its 
breadth 33. 

JETTOE, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situat^ on the left hank 
of the Indus, 54 miles S.W. of the town of 
Mooltan. Lat 29” 81', long. 70” 56'. 

JEWAHUtGURH, in the British district 
of Muttra, lieut-gov. ot the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route fr'om the city of Agra 
to AUygnrh, and 20 miles N. of the former. 
The road in this part of the route is very good, 
the country well cultivated. Lat. 27” 25', long. 

78” r. 

JEW ALA MTJKI, in the north-east of the 
Ponjah^ a celebrated Hindoo place of pilgrim- 


i^e, 10 miles N.W. of Nidaon, situate in au 
elevated nook, immediately under the moun- 
tains of Changa, is frequented by votJiries from 
all parts of Ilindostan, anxious to worship the 
mythological personage called Devi, wife of 
Mahadeo, her presence being indicated, as they 
believe, by some inflammable gases which issue 
from fissures in the rock. The name Jewala 
Muki is composed of two Sanscrit words, — 
JewoZa, flame, and Muhif mouth. The flame, 
according to the legend, proceeds from the fire 
which Sati, the bride of Siva, created, and in 
which she burned herself. Siva, finding that 
this flame was about to consume the world, 
buried it in the hollow of the mountain. The 
temple is about twenty feet square, and the 
principal place of flame is a shallow trough, 
excavated in the floor, where it blazes without 
intermission. There are several jets of less 
importance. The gas also lies on the surface 
of some small reservoirs of water, and, when 
ignited, continues to bum for a short time. 
The roof of the temple is richly gilt, but the 
interior is blackened by the smoke of burned 
butter, sugar, and other gross offerings. In 
1839, Runjeet Singh, when ill, made an offering 
of butter to the amount of 1,600Z., hoping the 
renovation of his health from the favour of the 
; deity. The weight of the offering was probably 
about sixty or seventy tons ; and Vigne, who 
was at the place while the burning was going 
forward, found “ the stench similar to that of 
a candlemaker’s shop.” Near the principal 
temple is one smaller, called Gogranath, and 
hence concluded by Von Hiip^el to be of Bud- 
dhist origin. The ground adjoining to the group 
of sacred buildings is crowded with cows, Brah- 
mins, pilgrims, and mendicants, and loaded 
with filth. The pilgrims, most of whom are 
paupers, are supported for one day from the 
funds of the temple. The town is dirty and 
neglected, but has an extensive bazar, contain- 
ing great quantities of idols, votive garlands, 
rosaries, and other trumpery of the like descrip- 
tion. The population is about 3,000. Near 
the town is a mineral spring, the w.-ter of 
which is found to be singularly efficacious in 
discussing bronchocele. Moorcroft was unable 
to analyze this water ; but it probably contains 
some form of iodine, now known to possess 
much efficacy in resolving glandular tumours. 
Lat. 81” 63', long. 76” 2^. 

JEWUNPOOR, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the eastern route from the town of 
Azimgurh to that of Gkiruckpoor, and 12 miles 
N.E. of the former, 60 miles N.E. of Benares. 
Lat. 26” 9', long. 83” 24'. 

JEWUR, or JEWAR, in the British dis- 
trict of Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Coel to 
Delhi, 86 miles N.W. of the former. The 
population is returned at 6,056. Lat. 28” T, 
long. 77” 39'. 

JEYPOOR. — ^A considerable raj or territory 
of Bajpootana^ named from its principal place. 
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This state, called anciently 'Amber, lies between 
lat. 25” 40'— 27" 37', long. 75” 8'— 77** 20'; is 
about 150 miles in length from east to west, 
and 140 in breadth ; having ark area of 15,251 
square miles. It in general is an extensive 
plain, though in the northern and north-western 
l>art8 are insulated peaks, and clusters of 
dentated hills, here and there rising above the 
general level. They may l>e regarded as con- 
nected with a similar formation in the vicinity 
of Delhi. Jacquemont estimates their average 
elevation above tlie plain at about 300 feet. 
Their geological formation is quartz and gra- 
nitoid rock, intermixed with white calcareous 
rock or marble, and occasionally mica. The 
country extending south of those hills is gene- 
rally a level expanse of fine white sand, nearly 
devoid of vegetation, except where moistened 
by a spring or perennial rill, either of which is 
of very rare occurrence. A large portion of 
the soil is employed in grazing, and cattle are 
very numerous. Idiose parts of the territory 
which admit of cultivation, produce great crops 
of grain, pulse, cotton, and tobacco. The 
periodical rains are light, and confined to the 
close of summer, ana there are few pierennial 
streams. The Banganga, the most considerable 
of the transient torrents which traverse the 
country, is in winter and spring devoid of 
water. There are a few springs, but the water 
which they afford is soon absorbed by the sands. 
Water, however, may be obtained at all times 
by digging in the beds of torrents, and in most 
places is met with near the surface ; so that 
wells need not be sunk to any great depth. 
From the naked, arid character of the soil, the 
temperature, during the prevalence of the hot 
winds, in the latter part of spring and begin- 
ning of summer, is dreadful, the thermometer 
frequently rising to 130° in the shade, and the 
heat proving ^tal to men and beasts. In 
winter, however, the temperature is sometimes | 
BO low as to produce hoar frost. The popula- 
tion is a collection of various races, of which | 
the most numerous are the Minas, supposed to j 
be the aboriginal possessors of the country. | 
Next, and nearly equal in number, are the 
Jats, who are extensive holders of land, and 
the most industrious and skilful agriculturists. 
Brahmins aie numerous, being in greater pro- 
portion to the rest of the population than in 
any other state of Bajwara. Kajpoots, the 
ruling class, though inferior in number to the 
Minas and Jats, are conjectured to be still 
capable of mustering 80,000 men in arms. 
They are of the Kachwaha or Kashwaha tribe, ' 
according to tradition descended from Kasb or | 
Kasha, the son of Rama, and supposed to have 
originally come from Mount Aboo, but they 
are not considered equal in prowess to the 
Rail tors, the Haras, or some other Rajpoot 
tribes. Of less important tribes, the chief are 
the Banias, Dhakurs, and Gujnrs. Tod esti- 
mates the relative density of the population of 
Shekawutti at 80, and the remainder of J ey- 
poor at 150 to the square mile, giving an 
average of 124 to the united «area ; and assum- 


ing this, the area being 15,251 miles, 1,891,124 
would be the aggregate number of the in- 
habitants. Of the accuracy of the assumption 
on which this calculation is based, there are 
no sufficient means of judging ; but it diffei-s 
considerably from the view of Malcolm, who 
estimates the relative density of the population 
of Central India at ninety-eight to the square 
mile ; which would yield an aggregate of only 
1,494,598. 

The revenue of Jeypoor has greatly fluctu- 
ated. It was estimate in round numbers at 
a crore of rupees, or a million sterling, during 
the most flourishing condition of the state. 
This was probably an exaggeration ; but, how- 
ever that may be, various causes combined to 
reduce the amount in 1802 to 81,83,000 rupees ; 
a sum differing widely from that now realized, 
which, independent of feudal jaghires and 
charitable endowments, is returned at 45,83,950 
rupees. Under a treaty concluded in April, 
1818, Jeypoor became tributary to the East- 
India Company. For the first year no demand 
was to be made ; for the second year the 
amount was fixed at four lacs of Delhi rupees ; 
the third year at five lacs ; the fourth year at 
six lacs ; the fifth year at seven lacs. Thence- 
forward the annual tribute was to be eight 
lacs, until the revenues of the state should ex- 
ceed forty lacs, when five- sixteenths of the 
excess was to paid in addition to the eight 
lacs. In 1842, however, an arrear had accu- 
mulated amounting to no less than forty-six 
lacs. Tlie whole of this was remitted, and the 
annual tribute fixed at four lacs. The military 
strength of Jeypoor and its dependencies com- 
prises 2,096 cavalry, 18,377 infantry, 692 artil- 
lery, with 126 police ; and with the addition 
of forces maintained by feudatories, 6,690, and 
of troops in garrison, 5,267, the total amounts 
to 32,248. The government is vested in an he- 
reditary rajah ; and when that dignity is held 
by an adult of firm character and talent, he 
engrosses nearly all power ; but, as in most 
Eastern states, during a minority, or the reign 
of an imbecile prince, the country may be 
regarded as partitioned among the thakoors ; 
each then becoming nearly, if not quite, inde- 
pendent in his estate and fort. The principal 
towns are noticed under their respective names 
in the alphabetical arrangement The princi- 
pal military routes are — 1. From north-east to 
south-west, from Delhi to the city of Jeypoor, 
and thence to Mhow ; 2. from east to west, 
from Agra to the city of Jeypoor, and thence 
to Ajmere ; 3. from north-east to south-west, 
from Agra to Neemuch ; 4. from east to west, 
from Calpee to Neemuch. 

The Kachwaha Rajpoots, who founded the 
state of Jeypoor. claim descent from Kush, 
second son of Rama, king of Ayoda or Oude, 
whose reign is fixed at a very early period. 
After many centuries of wars and migrations, 
they overran the tract at present forming the 
state of Jeypoor, and, expelling or subjugating 
the Minas and Bingoogurs, founded the king- 
dom of Dhoondar or Amber, in 967, under the 
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conduct of Dhola Rae, the first rajah. In the 
year 1200,^ AJauddiii, the Patan king of Delhi, 
Ktoriried the celehratt3<l fortress of Ilantambor, 
and put its defenders to the sword. At a 
later period, the nijah attached himself to the 
fortunes of Baber, and afterwards, as rajah of 
Aml:)er, received from Huniayon, about the 
year 1532, aruunsab or commission of command 
over 5,000 men. A subsequent rajah gave 
luH daughter in marriage to Selim, the son of 
Akbar, and afterwards padshah under the 
name of Jebangir. The alliance, however, 
proved unfortunate. Prince Khnsroo, the 
offspring of the marriage, was hated by his 
father ; and some circumstances in their dis- 
putes so affected the princess his mother, that 
she destroyed herself by poison. KJiusroo 
aspired to succeed Akbar, in supersession of 
his father, but the attempt was unanccessfat, 
and he passed the rest of his days in captivity. 
Latterly he was intrusted to the charge of his 
brotlier Shah Jehan, another son of Jehangir, 
and afterwards padshah, in whose custody he 
died, not without suspicion of having been cut 
off l>y order of hia brother. U nder the reign 
of Arungzebe, Jey Singh, the rajah of Amber, 
vvaa one of the most powerful and assiduous 
courtiers of that monarch, from whom he re- 
ceived a munsab or command of 7,000 men ; 
and, amongst other services, he betrayed to 
hia patron hia rival brother, the rightful heir. 
Prince Dara. He also contrived to place in 
captivity Sevajee, the celebrated founder of 
tlie Mabratta sway, whom, however, he in 
some degree compensated by subsequently 
aiding in his escape. Aurungzel)e becoming 
jealous o£ Jey Singh, caused him, it is said, to 
iu jxtisoned. The munsab was reduced to 
Jey Singh’s successor to 4,000 men, and to the 
third in succession to 3,000 men. The nex^t 
prince, Jey Singh the Second, entered into the 
coiite.st for the succession, which, on the death 
of Aurungzebe, arose among his sons. He 
supported the caus<:5 of Azim against his brother 
Moa/zim ; and, after the defeat and death of 
the former, was by tlio victor subjected to 
terjns much more rigorous than were enforced 
r)n other H.a jpoot princes. The course of events, 
however, favoured Jey Singh, and he was sub- 
se(|uent!y, it is believed, admitted t<> conditions 
not inferior to those granted to his most 
favoured brethren. At a later date, when 
Fero!vsh<jrci was raised to the throne of Delhi, 
Joy Siuglt held a high command under him. 
Will a }Jow£^^fu! conspiracy thniatened the 
ruin of that feeble-minded monarch the Raj- 
poot stciaiily supported him ; and having in 
viiiu urged him to resisUince, on his murder 
retired to Amber. Jey Singh was high in 
favour with Mohammed Shah, siiccressor of 
h\:cokMhen‘, ruul, on account of hia great scien 
tilic attaunuents, was by ihat inonareh in- 
tru-'ted with the ivf'rniation of the oalendar ; 


mical pursuits, he erected observatories, and 
provided them with scientific apparatus of 
enormous magnitude, at Jeypoor, Benares, 
Muttra, Oojein, and Delhi. He also founded 
the city of Jeyf)oor, which remains a monn- 
ment of his architectural skill. Tlie career of 
Mabratta conquest towards tlie north and 
north-east appears to have l>een at first favour- 
able to the aggrandizement of Jeypixjr, which 
for a time made common cause with the new 
race of marauders, in .seizing the fragments of 
the falling realm of Delhi, but itself soon be- 
came a sufferer from them. Scindht demanded 
heavy contributions, which being resisted, that 
chifdtain marched with a Large army to enforce 
them. He was, however, signally defeated. 
The defection and subsequent independence of 
the chief of Macherry or Alwar, about the year 
1790, rent away a large portion of the territory 
of Jeypoor ; and Tnkaj3e Holkar, the Mahratta 
chief, invading the remainder, extorted an 
engagement for the payment of a large annual 
tribute, which was afterwards transferred to 
Ameer Khan. From this )>eriod the conntry 
was overrun and desolated by different parties 
of freebooters, who often fought among them- 
selves for the spoil, till, in 1 803, a treaty was 
concluded bcitween Juggut Singh, rajah of Jey- 
poor, and the British government, but annulled 
i by Sir George Barlow, governor-general, in 
1805, contrary to the earnest remonstrances of 
Lord Lake. On this occasion, the Jeypoor 
agent observed to the British general, that this 
was the first time tlie English government had 
been known to make its faith subservient to its 
conveiiience. Jeypoor was now left to the mercy 
of the Mabrattas, whose desokiting ravage 
reduce*! the finest tracts to the state of deserts. 
In 1818 another treaty was concluded, by which 
the British government agreed to protecit Jey- 
poor, that state engaging to acknowledge its 
supremacy, to yield sulxirdinate co operation, 
and to pay tribute. Some hesitation was 
manifest^ by the durbar of the Jeypoor state 
in receiving the overtures of the British ; the 
existence of which was ascribed, and prolmbly 
with justice, to a fear that the stronger 
pi>wer might, as before, break the engagement 
when deemed inconvenicDt, leaving the weaker 
to the vengeance of the Mahrattas. But 
though savtsi from outrages of this kind, the 
country prosjiered not. Juggut Singh, the 
prince with whom the tniaty was concluded, 
dies! in the same year in which it was executed. 
.\fler a short interval, a posthumous son of 
the dece.'vsed rajah was acknowdedged as his 
successor ; and iluring hia minority his mother 
aasumed tlie regency. Tliis authority she con- 
tinued U> exercise till her death, which occurred 
in 1831. Throughout this period, the roost 
; ‘ ortndalous corruption, intrigue, and inin- 
! government prevailed, and shortly affr.r the 
; -rvD' e’y death, the British governraeot found 


for wliii b jtui pose he drew up astronomieaL it f'ce-^sary U* move a force into Jeyp-^" 
tables, which, in honour of the Bmlshah, he | for *.:ie purpo.se of redressing the a', rongs. 
named Zij Mohatnmadshahi, or “Tables of | c o. '■erring the abases which troughl tin 
Mohanmirwi Shah.” For furthering astrorio- j '.mmiry to a state which le i to its being dm 
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•cribsd hy m tnTeller in 18S5« w nbibiting 
**aD flBBpij treasory, desolate palaces, stag- 
'pH^ng ocmaiieroe, a ferocious populace, and a 
labbla arm j.** The greater part of the country 
was in the bands the thakoors or subor- 
dinate diiefiii, each of whom possessed a military 
tone, and aa many retainers as he could keep 
tegatber, ezennsing all the powers of govern- 
ment within his own district. These thakoors 
were in general engaged in quarrels and wars 
with mm other, and frequently in combina- 
tions and contests agiunst the ruling powers 
of the state, while marauders j&om neighbour- 
ing districts ravaged the county, sometimes 
even with the connivance of the rajah's minister, 
who dosed his eyes to these outrages, and par- 
ticipated in the plunder. This mao consum- 
mated his vilianies by poisoning his master. 
He fioUowed up the atrocity by attempts on 
the life of Major Alves, the (^vemor-General’s 
agent, and his aasistimt, Mr. M. Blake, and 
against the latter was unhappily successful. It 
remains to be added, that the convicted con- 
triver of these vile deeds was permitted to end 
his days in the fortress of Chunar, m example 
of lenity ill merited. The measures of the Bri- 
tish government speedily introduced a better 
state of things ; a regency during the minority 
ol the infant successor of the murdered prince 
was appointed ; financial reforms were com- 
menced, and an aipprozimation to at least 
something like the administration of justice 
made. The efiect of the pervading influence 
of the British government is thus stated by 
Cblonel Sutherland : — A visible improvement 
has taken place in the condition of the fine and 
modem city of Jeypore itself, and generally 
throughout the country, while everywhere^ 
there is a sense of security and the prevalence 
of Older, which, the people say, have been 
unknown during either of the la^ two reigns, 
and which they compare with what existed in 
the days of Jey Sing, the founder of the city 
of Jeypore.*' Subsequently, opportunity was 
Ibnnd for the exercise of the chi^tiea of life ; 
hospHnls and dispensaries were established, of 
the benefits of which nearly 2,000 patients 
availed themsdives within eight months. Of 
this number nearly seven-eighths were dis- 
chssged cured, and only five persons died 
under treatment. Hie financial results under 
the influence of Bnglish authority wme not less 
hai^y. Ihe government, it is needless to 
add, was in del^ ; for all Indian governments, 
h owe ver hopelem their credit, contrive to ac- 
cirninlmte debt. In 1843-44, 9,39,587 rupees 
of the public debt was paid off ; and only 
8,59,545 rupees lemained due. Towards this 
redmrtkm/ 7,82,414 rupees, derived from the 
^ sweety of treasure formerly concealed by 
the infloMnw minister of Jeypoor, was made 
availahla. In 1844-45 the revenues exceeded 
the disbnraanents by 8,88,138 rupees, and the 
amoimt of debt was redact by 49,777 rupees, 
leaving a balance of 3,09,758 rupees. In 
1845-^fl the receipts exceeded the disburse- 
menti by 5,14,012 rupees^ and the state was 


free from debt. In 1851 the young chief com- 
pleted his eighteenth year. He had in some 
degree been initiated into public business, and 
the British authorities entertaining a favour- 
able opinion of his genera] fitness for the duties 
of his station, he was allowed to assume the 
reins of government, and exhorted to continue 
the beneficent system of administration under 
uhicb bis dominions during his minority had 
attained so high a degree of prosperity. 

J K Y POOR.— A. large city, the principal 
place of the territory of Jeypoor or Amber. 
It is situate in a small plain, or rather basin, 
conjectured to be the bed of a dried-up lake, 
having on all sides, except the south, barren 
stony hills, crowned in many places with forts. 
On the north, the hill rises above the town 
several hundred feet, and on this is built the 
citadel, which “ has a very bold appearance 
when viewed from the town, the south face of 
the rocks being very precipitous, and totally 
inaccessible." It is approachable, however, on 
the north, where the rock slopes gradually 
towards the antique town of Amber. The 
town of J eypoor is about two miles in length 
from east to west, the breadth about one mile. 
It ** is entirely surrounded by a wall of ma- 
sonry, with lofty towers and well-protected 
gateways, but the rvunparts are too thin to 
offer an effectual resistance even to field artil- 
|lcry, and they are so low, that the shifting 
I sands have in some places drifted against the 
j outside of the wall nearly as high as the para- 
I pet, totally obliterating the ditch, if ever there 
I was one." There are seven gateways, in no 
I manner differing from each other. Outside 
the rampart, another wall runs parallel to it, 
embattled at the top, and having numerous 
loopholes for musketiy. It is considered to be 
the most handsome and regularly built of the 
cities lain down by native Indians. A main 
street, two miles in length, and forty yards in 
breadth, extends from east to west. This is 
intersected by several streets of about forty 
yards in width, and at each point of intersec- 
ti(m is a chauk or market-square. The cross- 
streets are in their turn intersected at right 
angles by narrower streets, and the latter are 
again subdivided in a similar manner by lanes, 
which are aligned with equal accuracy > go that 
nearly the whole city is portioned out into 
rectangular blocks.*' ** The palace, gardens, 
and royal premises, occupy the whole of the 
central block, being half a mile long." The 
front of the royal residence is extremely high, 
having seven or eight stories, and is flanked at 
each extremity by a lofty tower, surmounted 
by a cupola. Within are two spacious courts, 
and several of smaller dimensions, surrounded 
by cloisters, with stone pillars. The garden, 
which is surrounded by a high embattled wall, 
terraced at top, and cloistered below, is ** ex- 
tremely beantifrl, full of fonntaina, cypresses, 
palm, and flowering shrubs, with a succession 
of terraces and alcoves, none of them, singly 
taken, in good taste, but, all together, ex- 
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tremely rich and striking.” Jaoquemont states i 
that there are in this vast residence fully a i 
dozen palaces, communicating either by gal- i 
leries or ^rdens. The most remarkable apart- 1 
ment is the Diwani Khas, or hall of audien^, i 
a splendid oblong room, entirely built of white ] 
marble, which material is also profusely em- ( 
ployed throughout in the construction of the 
palaces. The houses in the principal streets 
are in general finely built of stone ; and nume- 
rous mosques and temples add to the architec- 
tural splendour of the town. The ai'senal con- 
tains a furnace for casting, and machinery for 
boring guns ; but none have lately been made 
hero. There are some antique cannon of envor- 
mous dimensions, constructed of wrought-iron 
bars, laid longitudinally, and kept together by 
a coat of gUD-metal founded around them ; but 
they are totally unserviceable. The huge ob- 
servatory, erected here by J ai Singh, is in good 
preservation, but no pundit of the place has 
sk ill to make use of it. Besides the huge dials, 
azimuth-circles, altitude-pillars, and such other 
bulky instruments, of masonry, there are some 
brazen altitude-circles of enormous size and 
great weight. Jeypoor was built in the early 
art of the eighteenth centuiy, by the cele- 
rated Sewae Jai Singh, rajah of Dhoondar or 
Amber, and, having named it after himself, he 
hither removed his residence and court from 
the adjacent city of Amber, now desolate. Dis- 
tant direct from Agra, W., 140 miles; from 
Delhi, S.W., 150; Allahabad, N.W., 400 ; Cal- 
cutta, N.VV., 850. Lat. 26® 66'. long. 75“ 55', 

JEYPOOE. — A town in the British district 
of Seebpoor, province of Assam, 43 miles 
E.N.E. of Seebpoor. The place some y^rs 
ago had been selected as a military station, 
but, in consequence of its insalubrity, the home 
authorities suggested the removal of the troops. 
Coalfields abound in the vicinity. Lat, 27“ 14', 
long. 95" 19'. 

JEYPOOR, in Orissa, a town in the native 
zemindarry of the same name, on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, situate 111 miles N.W. 
from Vizagapatam, and 69 mfles W. by S. from 
Ryaguddah. The territory of which this town 
is the principal place is bounded on the north 
by the petty state of Calabandy and the Koond 
tribes ; on the east by the British collectorate 
of Vizagapatam ; on the south by the river 
Godavery ; and on the west by the territory of 
Nagpore. It lips between lat. 17“ 16' — 19” 45', 
long. 81® 28' — 83“ 63'. Its length from north- 
east to south-west 18 212 miles, and its breadth 
100. Hie area is computed at 18,041 square 
miles, and the population at 391,230. The 
t^t is held by a number of chiefii, styled biU 
zemindars, who collectively pay an annual 
bute of 16,000 rupees, or 1.6004., to the British 
government. The tribute has occasionally 
Stllen into arrear. owing to Internal dissen- 
sions, in which the Bri&h ^vemment have 
declined to interfere. Indeed, from the arild 
state of the country, access to the interior is 
scarcely praclicablo, and a further barrier is 


imposed, in the pestilential nature of the cli- 
mate. An alleged instance of human sacrifice 
in this territory was some time since brought 
to the notice of the British government, and 
measures were instantly adopted for the sup- 
pression of the barbarous practice. The town 
of Jeypoor is in lat, 19“ 1', long. 82“ 27'. 

JEYPOOR. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
uions of the Nizam, 68 miles W.S.W. of Ellioh- 
poor. Lat. 20“ 45', long. 76° 39'. 

JEYT, or JYNT, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town or village on the route from the 
cantonment of Muttra to Ferozpur, and 10 
miles N.W. of the former. It has water from 
wells, and also from a tank. Lat. 27° 36', long. 
77“ 40'. 

J EYTPOOR, in the British district of Sohag- 
poor, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route from Sohagpoor to Sasseram. 25 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 23“ 30', long. 81“49'. 

JHAJPOOR, in the Rajpoot state of Oodey- 
poor or Me war, a town on the route from Nus- 
seerabad to Saugor, 63 miles S.E. of former, 
287 N.W, of latter. It has a good bazar, and 
pupplies and water are abundant. Here is 
a fortress on an isolated oblong hill, guarding 
the eastern entrance of an important pass from 
the lowlands of Boondee into the territory of 
Oodeypoor or Mewar. It is large and strong, 
and consists of two similar ramparts, one within 
the other, a considerable space intervening. 
Each has a good ditch and numerous round 
bastions. The town lies north-west of the fort, 
at the foot of the hill, and is large, well built, 
and fortified. The pergunnah of Jhajpoor, of 
which it is the principal place, contains 100 
townships, inhabited by the indigenous tribe 
Mina, who muster 4 , 000 bowmen. Lat. 25 “ 40 ^, 
long. 75“ 21'. 

JHALLAWAR, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, a district namw 
from the Jhalla tribe of Rajpoots, who are the 
principal part of the population. It extends 
over tne north eastern part of the peninsula, 

[ and is bounded on the north by the Ruan or 
Salt-marsb, connected with the eastern ex- 
1 tremity of the Gulf of Cutch ; on the east by 
r the British district of Abmedabad ; on the 
south by the British district of Abmedabad 
' and the prant or district of Kattywar ; on the 
south-west by the prant of Hallar ; on the 
‘ west by the prant of Muchockanta ; and lies 
I between lat. T 18' — 23“ 8', long. 70“ 50' — * 
72® 10'. No official return has been m^eof 
the area ; but, by a probable approximation, it 
[ may be stated at 3,000 square miles. 

r JHALLODE, in the territory of Scindia, a 
■ town on the route from Neemuch to Baroda, 

> 181 miles S.W. of former, 108 N.E, of' latter. 

I It was formerly of importance, being the prin- 
I cipal place of a pergunnah of the kingdom of 
I Guzerat, containing seventeen towns, and it is 
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still a considerable place. It has a bazar, a 
mosque, a small temple, a large and fine tank, 
and some well-built houses of brick, two stories 
high, and covered with tiles. Lat. 23" 7\ 
long. 74" 9'. 

JHALLOWA. — A small raj, formed in the 
year 1838 hy a division of the Bajpoot state 
of Kota. The circumstances which led to 
this division (which are of singular character) 
will be found detailed in the article Kota. It 
is divided into three separate portions, the 
largest of which extends from lat. 24" & to 
24" 40', and from long. 76° 30' to 76° 58'. The 
area a little exceeds 2,200 square miles, and 
the population, according to the rate of esti- 
mate usually adopted for this part of India, 
would be upwards of 220,000. Upon the 
death of the late chief of Jhallowa, in 1848, a 
suttee took place ; and in consequence of this 
violation of existing engagements, the British 
government withheld for a time their formal 
recognition of the present ruler. Precautions 
were subsequently taken to prevent a recur- 
rence of the atrocious practice, and friendly 
intercourse between the two governments was 
re-established. 

JHALOO, in the British district of Bij- 
nour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name. It has a population of 6,551, 
and is situate in lat. 29® 20', long. 78® 17'. 

JHALRA PATUN, in Rajpootana, a town 
in the Jhallowa division of the state of Kota, 
situate on the route from Neemuch to Saugor, 
90 miles E. of the former, 216 N.W. of the 
latter. It is a handsome and well-built town, 
the modern part of w hich was laid down by 
Zalim Singh, the regent of Kota, on the model 
of Jeypoor. Distant from Oogein, N., 100 
miles ; from Kotah, S.E., 50 ; from Agra, 
S.W., 215. Lat. 24" 32', long, 76° 13'. 

JHANDINOOR, or JENDIPOOR, in the 
British district of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W, Provinces, a village on the route from 
the city of Agra to that of Muttra, and 25 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 27" 22', 
long. 77" 49'. 

JHANSI. — A British province in Bundle- 
cimd. It consists of two parts, lying nearly 
contiguous to each other, being separated only 
by a narrow slip of territory belonging to the 
native raj of Tehree. The western division is 
bounded on the north by Gwalior and DuHeah ; 
on the east by Tehree ; on the south and west 
by Gwalior. The eastern portion is bounded 
on t’.e noith-west by the British district of 
Jaloun ; on the east by that of llummeerpoor ; 
on the south and soutb-wesr by Tehree. The 
combined territory lies between lat. 24® 55' 
and 25 ’ 48', long. 77" 63' and 79° 31', and 
extends from east to w'e.«!t about 100 miles, and 
from north to south about 60. In 1832 it 
was estimated to have an area of 2,9‘'’2 square 
miles, 956 villages, and a population of 286,000. 
Since that period, however, the limits of the 
district have been contracted by alienatioii. 


and oonaequenUy the above-quoted estimates 
do not, in respect either of extent or popula- 
tion, represent its present condition. Pro- 
bably 390 miles should be subtracted from the 
area as above stated, and 86,000 persons from 
the population. 

The tract was formerly part of the posses- 
sions of the Boondela rajah of Oorclia, Sulwie- 
quently, it fell into the hands of the Peishwa, 
and was assigned to the administration of one 
of his officers in the character of souRahdar. 
In 1804 a treaty of defensive alliance was con- 
cluded by the British with the then soubahdar, 
as a tributary of the Peishwa. In 1817, con- 
sequent on the cession to the East-India 
Company of the Peishwa’s rights in Bundel- 
cund, a second treaty was concluded by the 
British government with the soubahdar of 
Jhansi, bv which he was acknowled|?ed ** here- 
ditary ruler’* of the territory, subject to the 
payment of an annual tribute of 74,0^0 rupees 
(Jhansi currency). In 1832 he was permitted 
to assume the title of rajah. Ram Ramchund 
Rao, the ruler on whom this dignity was con- 
ferred, died in 1835, without issue. Various 
claimants to the succession thereupon ap- 
|)eared, but the British government decreed in 
favour of Rao Rugonath Rao, the uncle and 
next of kin of the deceased rajah. He died 
about three years after his accession ; his brief 
period of rule having been rendered unquiet 
by opposition to his claim, professedly grounded 
on the fact of his being a leper, which was 
asserted to be a disqualificatica for the occu- 
pation of the seat of power. Rugonath Rao 
left no legitimate issue, and the succession 
; became again the subject of contending claims. 
Some of these were obviously inadmissible, 
and the propriety of at once sanction’ ng any 
of them api)eared very questionable, regard 
I being had to the distracted state of the country, 
■which had greatly deteriorated in condition, 
jfrom continued misgovernment ; the revenue 
(which is said at one period to have been 
1 eighteen hies of rupees) having fallen from 
'twelve lac.B, its amount in 1832, to three 
I lacs. Under these circumstances, it was 
deemed advisable that the Govenior-Geueral’s 
agent in Bundelcund should assume the ad- 
ministnition, the various claims to the raj 
beifig reserved for future adjudication. This 
; step was accordingly taken, though not with- 
jout opposition; the mother of jtamchund 
j Rao, who espoused the cause of one of the 
claimants to the succession, having compelled 
; the British government to make military de- 
monstration before she would quit the fort of 
Jhansi. A commission appointed to investi- 
gate the different claims, unanimously rejected 
all except that of Baba Gunghadar Rao, brother 
of the late chief, and the only surviving male 
descendant of Sheo Rao I w, with whom, as 
soubahdar, the first engagement of the East- 
ludia Company with Jhansi was concluded. 
The selection was approved by the home autho- 
rities ; but the new rajah wa.s not of strong 
intellect, and was therefore thought unequal 
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to the task of retricvinc^ the principality from 
the state of disorder into which it luul fallen 
It was thereupon (letennined to carry on the 
adniinistration by British agency, giving the 
rajah a fixed allovvance, with the understanding 
that the administration should be made ewer 
to him partially, or entirely, when it should Ik> 
deemed safe to trust it to his bandH. This 
jdan, tlius dielated by tenijiorary necessity, 
was attended wii,h such success, that the re- 
venue, wbieb, as ulrviady mentioned, had fallen 
so disastrously, was in one year consideral)ly 
more than d(»ubled. To ]»rovi»iti for deb nee, 
and to maintain tranfjnillity, the Jaionn force 
(afterwards callcil the lUnulelcund legion) was ; 
inereased, and made available tor the service j 
of this state, aa wtdl as of that f(»r the protec- | 
tion of which it h;ul originally been raised, j 
After a fi;w years of Ihitish management, the; 
country having attaine<i that state in which it 
appe.'ired safe to malve tlie transfijr always 
contemplated, it was givtm up to the manage- 
ment of its native ( hief, subject to a eessiori {»f| 
teiTitory, in comimitatiim of the annual pay- 1 
inent previously made towards the snp[M>rtofj 
the Bundelcund legion, and to otiier nettessaryj 
conditions. This took place in 18Bh I’aba 
Gunghadar Kao dying in 1854 without linoal | 
heirs, the territory of Jhiinsi lapsed to the 
Ih itish government. 

JTTANST, in Biindelcund, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of the pniall territory of the same 
name, lies on tlio mute from Agr-a to Saiigor. 
Hunter, wdio visitetl tlie place inl7b‘2. says, 

It is freguenic.'l by the caravans from the 
Deccan, which go to FuiTUckabad and llu‘, 
other cities of the Dooab, Henct*, Jin alHux 
of wealth, wliich is augmented by a consider- 
able trade in the cloths of (*banderi, and by 
the manufaeturt^ of bows, arrows, and spears, 
tlie principal Wi;a]H,ns of the Booiulel.a tribe.” 
'i'he town is situate amidsi, tanks and groves 
of fine tind»er-tree.H, and is surrounded by a 
goo<i wall. On a rock overlooking the town, 
is a fortress, or casU‘l!aled residence, of the 
former rajahs, a lofty mass of liuihling, of 
stone, more striking from being surmounted 
by a liugt! round tower. Tliis fort is said to 
have between thirty ami forty pieces of cannon. 
It was built by tlie Mahrattas, from whom itj 
was wresteil in ITtil, and for soiru; time de- j 
taim d by the nawanb of Oude, wdio reiiueed j 
it almost to ruins. The streets and bazars are | 
clean and orderly, great attention having been j 
paid to their due la'giilation. There isanotlierj 
hill 000 yards south-east of that on whicli the 
fort ia situate, and of nearly lapial elcvatiim (o 
it. Jhausi is 142 miles S. of Agra, 100 miles 
M. of Saugor. 245 miles W. of Allahabail by 
Banda, and 740 N.W. of Gaieutta by Allah 
abad. Lat. 25 ' 28', long. 78' 38'. 

JHARI. — A town in the native state of 
Nopal, situate on the right bank <if the S.an I 
Coos river, and 20 miles N.E. from Khat-j 
mandoo. Lat. 27' 50', long. 85" 34'. 
J.HAROWLKE.--A town in the Rajpoot! 
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state of 5?ccroooe, 51 miles ‘W'.N.W. from 
Oodeypoor, and 10 miles K.R.E, from See- 
rooee. Lat. 24" 55', long. 73" 4'. 

JHARRATNTin/EE, or JTf AKSOTTTLl, 
in thejagbirc of Bullubgurh, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Brovinces. a village on the route from 
Dcdhi to .Mutlr.a, and 20 miles S. of tho 
former. Jiat. 28 ' 18', long. 77" 21'. 

dHAlbSUH, in the llritish ilistrict of Goor- 
gaon, lic.nt.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Uewaree to Delhi, 
20 miles ^S.^V^ of tlie latter. D, is situate to 
the south of a rocky range of (|uartzose for- 
mation, and contains a bazar, w'ith a good 
supply of w'ater. Lat. 28" 21, long. 77" 0'. 

J HKIONl). — A small nalivo territory within 
the limits of the trmd. of country over which 
the British government maintains a control- 
ling ]>ower, thiough the eonirnissioner and 
superintendent of the ( ‘i.s-SutjeJ states. Some 
years since, tlie territ.ory lapsed, from failure 
of direct heirs, and possnssion was taken of it ; 
but, in 1837, the larger ]*ovtioii w;is granted 
to a collateral lu-ir. In 1842, the revenue of 
the state thus constitufed A'.as estimated at 
three lacs of rupees, or 30,(!00.’. ; but this 
estimate is inapplicable to ilie present condi- 
tion of the state, as, on tin* conclusion of tho 
war with Laliorc, an accession of territory 
was bostowcii on the rajah, in consideration ol 
his fidelity during that coTitcst. The posses- 
sions of iliis state being made up of scattered 
portions of territory, there is much difficulty 
in <lealing witli them as a wdiole ; but tlieyaro 
returned as having an area of JBd square miles, 
and a ]»opvilation of about 53,000 peraons. 
The British government, in granting to the 
rajah an extension of dominion, took advan- 
tage of the opportunity fiiruised by the act of 
favour, to proimite the cause of public iBH 
pnivement, and advance tlie interests of 
immanity, by binding the rajah to abolish 
transit-duties, to make and keep in repair a 
military road, and to suppress suttee, infanti- 
cide, and slave-dealing. 

JHEENI), in Slrhind, a town situate on 
Feroz Shah’s canal, in a natuT-ally fertile 
country, but which, in conse<|uence of defi- 
cient cultivation, is extensively overrun with 
jungle, especially of dakh (Butea frondosa). It 
is a considerable town, and is tlie chief plaoo 
of the native state bearing the same name : 
lliereis a good bazar, and a palace, the resi- 
lience of the rajah. The road in this part of 
the route, which is in general good, crOBseo 
tlie c.'irial by a bridge. Supplies are abundant, 
.liieeml is distant N.W. from Calcutta 979 
miles. Lat. 28" 19', long. 70“ 232 
JHKLTTM, or BEHUT.— A river of the 
I’unjab, and the mo.st western of the five great 
rivers which intersect that region east of the 
Indus. It rises in Cashmere, the whole valley 
of whicli it drains, making its way to the 
I’nnjab, through the Pass of Baramula, in the 
lofty range of Pir Panjal. Its most remote 
source is the head of what i.s regarded by some 
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AS ita principal fJeeder, the Lidur, whicli rises 
in the luoiintain-range bounding the valley on 
the north-east, and in lat. 34® 8', long. 75“ 48' ; 
And, having drained the small mountain-lake 
called Shesha Nag, takes a south-westerly 
course of about fifty miles, to its confluence 
with the Breng, flowing from the south-east. 
About ten miles to the north-west, this united 
stream forms a junction with a large feeder 
flowing from the south, and itself formed by 
the junction of the Sandren, the Veehau, the 
Huripur, and some other streams of less im- 
portance, none having a length of course 
exceeding forty miles. Of these, the Veshau 
is the principal, and, according to Vigne, so 
far exceeds in size the other upper feeders of 
the Jhelum, that its fountain-head should be 
regarded as properly the source of that great 
river. The Veshau flows by a subterraneous 
passage from Kosah Nag, a small but deep 
lake, situate near the top of the Pir Panjal 
Mountain, and at an elevation of about 12,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Here, Vigne 
states, ‘Mts full strong torrent is suddenly 
seen gushing out from the foot of the last and 
lofty eminence that forms the dam on the 
western end of the lake, whose waters thus 
find an outlet, not over, but through, the 
rocky barrier with which it is surrounded.” 
This remarkable spot is in lat. 33® 35', long. 
74° 43'. The stream thus produced and rein- 
forced, subsequently receives numerous small 
feeders ; passes through the City Lake, the 
Manasa Lake, and the Wulur or Great Lake, 
and sweeps through the country, confined by 
emlmnkments, which prevent it from over- 
flowing the lower part of the valley. Pre- 
viously to entering the Wulur, it receives a 
considerable tributary named the Sinde, which 
rises in the lofty range bounding the valley on 
the north. The whole course of the Jhelum 
through the valley, before it finds an outlet 
through the Pass of Baramula into the lower 
ground of the Punjab, is about 130 miles, for 
seventy of which it is navigable. It is the 
opinion of Vigne, that the river made its way 
gradually through this pass, and thus drained 
the lake, which, juicording to tradition, for- 
merly occupied the site of the valley. At 
Baramula, where the stream is 420 feet broad, j 
is A bridge of seven arches. At Mozafarabad, 
about 205 miles from its source, it is joined 
by the Kisbengunga, a stream of nearly equal 
volume, which lises in Little Tibet, receives a 
considerable tributary from the valley of Gurys, 
and subsequently makes its way through the 
mountains stretching from Cashmere to the 
vicinity of Attock. The united stream takes 
a course nearly due south, from Mozafambad, 
and about 255 miles from its source, leaves 
the mountains, and enters on the plain of the 
Punjab, near the town of Ohind, whence it is 
navigable to the Indus. It is here a very 
mat stream, though considered by Bumes 
fees than the Cbenaub. Von Htigel at the 
commencement of January, when the rivers 
of tha Punjab are lowest, crossed it at the 


town of Jhelum, sixty-five miles lower down, 
on a bridge of twenty large boats, and esti- 
mated it to have a greater volume of water 
than the Indus at Attock. Moorcroft, at the 
same place, found it in the middle of October 
150 yards wide, and from twelve to sixteen 
feet deep, but 600 yards wide at a short distance 
both above and below that point, and flowing 
at the rate of about a mile an hour. At this 
place the direction of the Jhelum changes 
from southerly to south-westerly. At Jeial- 
poor, from which point Burnes descended by a 
boat to Pind Dadun Khan, the stream was 
muddy but rapid, with a current of three or 
four miles an hour. Elphinstone crossed the 
river at Jelalpoor, in July, when he found it 
one mile, one furlong, and thirty-five perches 
wide, with a depth of from nine to fourteen 
feet, and a current running four miles an hour. 
It abounds in fish, and is infested by gieat 
numbers of crocodiles. Below Jelalpoor, it 
takes a direction nearly southerly, and joins 
the Cbenaub a little above the ferry of Trimo, 
in lat. 3r 10', long. 72° O', after a course of 
about 400 miles. The Jhelum was, at the 
confluence, when observed by Bumes at the 
end of June, about 500 yards wide. After 
the union, the channel of the united waters 
was a mile broad and twelve feet deep. The 
Jhelum was unquestionably the Hydaspes of 
the Greeks. It is still known to the Hindoos 
of the vicinity by the name of Bctujiia, cor- 
rupted by the Greeks, according to their 
usage with respect to foreign narae.s. The 
! scene of the battle between Porus and Alex- 
ander is generally placed at Jelalpoor. 

JHELUM. — A town of the Punjab, on the 
right bank of the river of the same name. 
Jhelum is a town of considerable extent, with 
a population mostly Mahomedan. It is, how- 
ever, rendered unhealthy by the inundation, 
which extends widely over the eastern bank of 
the river. The principal crops in the vicinity 
are wheat, barley, and cotton. During the 
season when the river is lowest, there is a ford 
nearty a mile above the town. The passable 
part of the l>ed deHcril)e8 two sides of a triangle, 
the vertex of which is down the river. By this 
ford the British army crossed in the middle of 
December, 1839, in its return from Afghan- 
istan ; and though this is the low season, 
several were swept down the stream, and 
eleven persons, including an officer, drowned. 
Hougii, who was present on the occasion, 
states, ** the ford extended over a line of about 
500 yards, and had more than three feet water, 
and a strong current near the south bank.” It 
is obvious that, for the greater part of the year, 
the ford must be totally impassable. Tlie 
elevation of Jhelum above the sea is estimated 
at 1,620 feet. It is expected that steam com- 
munication between Kurracbee and this town 
will shortly be established by means of govern- 
ment vessels, Lat. 82® 66', long. 73® 4/ . 

JHINJANUH, in the British district of 
Mozuffuniuggur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
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vitioes, a town <m the route from Kumal to 
Meemt, and 21 miles S.£. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 81', long. 77** 17'. 

JHIRBEE, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
poaaeasions of Scindia’s family, a town on the 
route from Calpee to Kotah, 187 miles S.W. 
of former, 134 E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and is supplied with water from a jhil or small 
lake. Lat. 26° 83', long. 77" 28'. 

JHOK, in Sinde, a village on the route from 
Hydrabad to Meerpoor, and 86 miles S. of the 
former town. It is sitnate in the fertile allu- 
vial tract insulated by the Indus and its great 
ofi&ets the Fulailee and Pinyaree. The adja- 
cent country is described by Pottinger as very 
fine, and capable of producing rich crops. 
Lat. 24° 47', long. 68° 25'. 

JHOONEE, in the British district of Ku- 
maon, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route, up the course of the river 
Suijoo, from Almorah to the Unta Dura Pass, 
40 miles N.E. of Aiinorah fort. It is situate 
on the right bank of the Suijoo, five miles 
below its source. Lat. 80° 7', long. 80° 3'. 

JHOONJHNOO, in the Rajpoot state of 
Shekawuttee, a town on the route from Delhi 
to Bikaneer, 120 miles 8.W. of former, 130 
£. of latter. It is a handsome town, with 
trees and gardens, the appearance of which is 
the more agreeable, as they occur in the midst 
of a dreary sandy desert. Here, during the 
existence of the Shekawuttee confederacy, 
each of its five chiefr had a stronghold ; but 
these were subsequently occupied by British 
garrisons. ]L»at. 28° 6', long. 75° 32'. 

JHOORH. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 18 miles N.N.E. from Jo.ihpoor, 
and 103 miles S. from Beekaneer. Lat. 26” 32', 
long. 73° 13'. 

JHOOSEE, or JHOUSEE. — ^The principal 
place of the pergunnah of the same name, a! 
town on the left bank of the Ganges, close to 
the confluence of the Jumna. It is opposite 
the city of Allahabad, with which it communi- 
cates by a ferry across the Ganges. A more 
frequented communication between the left 
bank of the river and the British cantonments, 
which adjoin the city on the north, is at 
Daraganj, two miles higher up. The bed of 
the river is there a mile in width, but in the 
dry season the stream occupies only a third of 
it, the remainder being us^ as a road. It is 
always heavy, either from sand or mud. This 
ferry has thirty boats, and troops and stores 
are passed free of charge. In some seasons the 
(janges is impassable here by ferry, in conse- 
quence of shifting sands, and the passage must 
then he made at Papamow, five miles higher 
up. These sands form a great obstruction to 
the navigation of the Ganges below Gawnpore. 
It flows in a race” over a shifting channel in 
the diy season, and has a very strong current 
(in some places seven miles an hour) during the 
rains. DistantN. W.fromCaIcutta,by water, 810 
miles ; by laud, 508. I^at. 25° 26', long. 81° 58'. 


JHOOSHARA JHOLE, in Guibwal, « 
village on the left bank of thoBhageciuttw, m 
the Ganges is called in the upper jpart of its 
course. The river, here aboat thirty yuds 
wide, is traversed by a bridge made of ropes, 
with a footway of ra&wkdLer- work. Jhooshara 
is in lat. 30° 43', long. 78“ 29'. 

JHOREGA. — ^A town in the Britidi dirtriot 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 12 miloi 
N.E. of Malligaum. Lat. 20° 40', kiog. 74° fO'. 

JHOWANU, in the Rajpoot territiiiy of 
Aiwur, under the political supermtendeiiee of 
the Governor-General's agent for BiypcMitaiia^ 
a village 40 miles S.W. of Delhi. Lat. 28° lO'^ 
long. 76° 54'. 

JHOWLYE. — A tovrn in the B^{hm 4 state 
of Jeypoor, situate on the left bai^ of the 
Bangunga river, and 20 mikw E. by N. frooi 
Jeypoor. Lat. 27°, long. 76° 13'. 

JHUGERPOOR.^A town in the iwfcivo 
state of Rygurh, on the south-west fruntMr'of 
Bengal, 62 miles N.W. from Smnbnlpoor, and 
124 miles S. W. from Lohadogga. Xiit. 22* 10^, 
long. 83° 25'. 

I JHUGGEE. — A town of Sinde^ in the 
British district of Hydrabad, preaitenqr of 
Bombay, 58 miles SiE. of Tatia. Lat. 24°, 

long. 68° 25'. 

JHUJHUR, with DADREK.— A naim 
state within the Delhi agency,- and anlject to 
the jurisdiction of the Ueat.qgov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. It is bounded on the north fay tfao 
British districts of Hurriana and Rdktiik ; eat 
the east by Delhi, Goorgaon, and Alwnr; on 
the south by Goorgaon and the territory of tibo 
Aiwur rajah ; and on the west W Shekawntty 
and the pergunnah of Loharoo. It lias between 
lat. 27° 55'— 28° 56', long. 75° 65'— 76° Ii8',aiid 
has an area of about 1,2^ square niUea. The 
general elevation of the country may bo esti' 
mated at 820 to 840 feet above the level of thn 
sea, as, in the rainy season, it is pervaded by 
numerous wateroouraeo having a very dight 
declivity, and which, about thirty nules to the 
eastwaid of the territoiy, dischai^ themaalvoo 
into the Jumna, by a chaonel dose to the nortii 
side of the city of Delhi, at an elovatiQn ef 
800 feet. The south-western part is intoraeetod 
by numerous low rocky ranges, like those of 
the adjacent territory of Patun. The ja^^^iirs 
is traversed from north to south by the miltlary 
route fi-om Hausee to NusseeraJ^ and Nee- 
much, and from west to east by the route lead- 
ing from the town of Dadree to that of Jhigliw. 
The principal places are Jhujhur, Namely 
Dojana, Dadree, and Kanound. llie annual 
revenue is estimated at 60,000/. The nawaob 
maintains a military force of about ^dOO men, 
and is bound to furnish 400 cavafay when 
demanded by the British govemmeni. The 
jaghire being well manMfed, is in a {MtMperow 
condition. If the popufetioii be es timatod ai 
ninety to the square mile, tiie avenge cf the 
adjacent district of Hurriana, it will anuNUit to 
110,700. This jaghire was asragned 1^ l^nd 
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Lnke to Nijabut Ally Kltan, of tlie I^»liumkna I 
faiuily, in consequence of bis services againt^t 
the MahiHttas, from whom it was taken ; and | 
in 1800 the grant was coiitirmed in jwrrpetnity 
by the Govemor-GeneraL Fyze Ally Khan, 
tl^ preeeni nmwaiib, grandson o£ the original 
grantee, sacceetled iu 1835. 

JHUJHUR, the principal place of tlie 
jaghire of the same name, and the residence «>{ 
the nawaub, lies on the ronte from IJar'^ee t i 
Mnitra, by Gr>orgaon. and 60 miles S.E, of the 
Ibruier places At the close of the last oei^itTiry, 
it was by the Mahratt.au asMigiifni. with 
other pl^es, to Uie adventurer George Thomas, 
in reward of his services, ainl was ft>r «»ine 
time the capital of bis short-liveil stab:. I hs 
tant W. from Delhi 3a miles. Lat. 2S'' 3r', 
long. 76“ 43'. 

JHULLAKK, or JELLAll, in the native 
state of Jeypore, in lbi|pm>tana, a town on tUt 
route from Nns^seerahatl to Gwalior, 82 miles 
E, of former, 160 W, of latter. It is of con 
sidenible sixe, is fortified, an<l water and sup- 
plies are abund.ant. I.at. 26^ 8', long. 76 ‘ Ity. 

JHUPUIIAO. — A town- in the Ilritish dis 
brict of Tirhoot, lieut-gov. of IJengal, 47 miles 
N.N.E. of Dinapoor. l..;it. 26'' 12', long. 
85“ 29'. 

JHURRTK. — A river rising in the British 
district of Goruckpoor, lieut. -gov. of tlie N.W. 
Provinces, aliout 18 miles N. of the town of 
Pudrownan, and in a)x>ut lat. 27“ 5', long. 
84“ 3*. “Its source is a channel about thirty 
yards wide, aiul suttk very deep. In February 
the stream might be twenty feet wide, knee- j 
deep, and not rapid.” After a course of about 
six wiles, it joins a branch of the (xundiik, and 
the united streams flow soulht^riy f«wr thirty 
miles^ when, Ixdow and cant of Fudrownan, 
they again separate. The Jhurrie takes a 
floutheriy course for Ihiidy-six miles, when it 
crosses over into the Britinh <lisinct Banin, 
through which it flows in the ^me direction 
for about twenty miK*s. It tlien forms for ten 
miles the bountlary between the two districts 
of Gomckpore and Barmi, after which, passing 
into the latter, and continuing to flow south- 
ward through it for twenty-eight miles, it falls 
into the Gb.aghra on the left side, in lat. 26*, 
long. 84® 11', having a total coui-se of 130 miles. 
At Uosi|>oor, in lat, 26^ 24', long. 84“ 12*, it is 
crossed by the route from Uinajioor toGoruck- 
poor, and is there so coiiMtlcrable that the 
pawage must be made by a teiii|>oniry bridge. 

JHUSDUM- — A town in Guzerat, or the 
dotninions of theGuicovvar, situate on the right 
hank of the I>hader river, and 30 miles FIS.E. 
from imkote. Lat. 22“ 5', long. 71“ 15*. 
JIGAT. — See Dwakka. 

J16N££, in Bundelcund, a town near the 
ri^i bank of the river Dessam*, is the prin- 
cipal place of the jiighire or feudal grant of the 
same name, held from the Ivauklndia Com- 
pany, under the political superintendence of the 
lieuk-goveriMir of the N.W. Provinces. The 


Jagbire Is estimated to oontain twenty-seven 
! square miles, with a population oi 2,800. Its 
I revenue is estimated at 1,500?. per anmini. 

I The jagbiredar maintains nineteen hoi*se and 
1 fifty-one foot. In 1840, the mal-administration 
I of Uie jaghire having become intolerable, 

I managers responsible to the British authorities 
! were ap|>ointcd. Jignee is 33 miles S.W. of 
ICalpee. Lat. 25“ 45', long. 79“ 28'. 

JILLBEllAH, in Sirbii»d, a village on the 
route from Kurnal to Patiala, and 45 
N.W. of the former town. It is situate in a 
level country, which, though fertile, is irnper- 
ifectly cultivated and overrun with jungle, 
i The road lies westward of the trunk line from 
Calcutta, and notwithstanding the even suiface 
«»f the country, is bad, and scarcely practicable 
for guns or carriages. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,010 miles. Lat. 80® 12', long. 
76“ 40'. 

JILLTNG SIRRING. —A town in the 
British district of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. 
of Bengal, 71 miles K, by S. of Lohadugga, 
Lai. 23“ ir, long. 85“ 51'. 

JIMPOOR, in Sinde, a village near the 
route from Kurrachee to Hyderabad, and 32 
miles S.W. of the latter place. It is situate in 
the Doab, or tract Indween the Irak and Ivodh 
rivers, and five miles N.W. of the Dund, or 
r«aiaU lake of Kunjur, into which they dis- 
charge themselves. Lat. 24“ 57', long. 68"’ 4'. 

JIMRU RIVER. — The n.aine of a consider- 
able feeder of the Kapteti river, riHing in lat. 
28“ 46‘, long. 82“ 10', and, flowing through 
Neftaul in a southerly direction for eighty 
miles, falls into the Riiptee, in lat. 28” 2', long. 
81“ 54'. 

JINDALA, in the Reechns Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a U)wn situaUid twenty-two 
miles from the right bank of the Ravec, and 
26 miles N.W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 
31" 49', long. 73“ 46'. 

JINGERGATGHEA.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
.54 miles N.E. of Calcutta. lat. 23“ 4', long. 

1 89“ S'. , 

JIN JEER A, on the coast of Bombay, a 
district and harbour, sometimes called the Har- 
bour of Rajajxwr, from the town of that name 
situate on the northern point of land formit>g 
the entrance of the harbour. “This is an ex- 
cellent harbour, without any bar, having from 
four to five fathoms in the enti-ance, and the 
same depths inside, at low water, where there 
is shelter from all winds.” Off tho mainland is 
the fortified island of Jinjeera, formerly re- 
garded as a place of high importance. During 
the existence of the Mus.stilman monarchy of 
Beejapoor, it was the principal de{>6t of tho 
maritime force of the Seedee or African admiral 
of that state, who held bis dignity on condition 
of maintaining a fleet for the protection of 
commerce, and conveying ]>ilgriin8 to the Red 
Sea. After the rise of the power of tho Mah- 
rattas, it was attacked repeaU^dly, but in vain, 
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by Sevajee. On one occaRion, the garrison 
revolted, and placed the fort in the hands of 
Aurungzebe. Kajapoor, on the mainland, had 
previously been taken by the Mahrattas. In 
1682, tSambajee, son of Sevajee, besieged the 
island, which he attempted to connect by 
means of a mole with the mainland ; but the 
project failed, and in other attempted modes 
of attack, the assailants wore repulsed with 
great loss. On the decline of the realm of 
Delhi, the Seedee or chief of Jinjeera assumed 
independence, which he and his successors 
iiiaiutaiued more or less efiectually, and the 
petty power still exists, under the protection 
of the East-lndia Company. The Jinjeera 
principality lies between lat. IS*' and 18“ 32', 
and its revenues are computed at 17,500^. 
1'he title 8eedee or Hul>8hee is one given in 
India to Abyssinians, and hence the territory 
is designated that of the ‘‘Hubsies.” 

JIN JTNE ALLA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
native state of Jessulmeer, 48 miles S. by W, 
from Jessulmeer, and 148 miles W. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 26“ 16', long. 70“ 48'. 

JINKIPUDDA. — A town in the Cuttack 
mehal of Mohurbunge, 84 miles N.E. by N. 
from Cuttack, and 30 miles W. from Balasore. 
Lat. 21“ 32', long. 86“ 33'. 

JINSI, in the territory of Gwalior, a village 
on the route from Gwalior to Saugor, six miles 
8.E. of the Residency. Here, before the re- 
duction of the military force of Gwalior, was 
located the Mahratta artillery, well known 
for the nunil»er and excellence of their guns 
and the skill with which they were served, 
l^t. 26“ ir, long. 78“ W. 

JINTEA. — A town in the British district 
of Dinajepot.)r, Iieut. gov. of Bengal, 17 miles 
N. by E. of Diuajepoor, Lat. 25“ 48', long. 
88“ 42', 

JINTOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, situate 13%5 miles E. by 
N. from Abmednuggur, and 121 miles 8.W. 
by S. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 19“ 39', long. 
76“ 43'. 

JI RAM EYEE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, iiout.-gcv. of tlie IS.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
tlie cantonment of Mynpooree, and seven miles 
W. of the. latter. Lilt. 27“ 14', long. 79“ 1'. 

JITHAREE.— A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Bhopal, 82 miles E. from 
Bhopal, and 87 miles W. from Jubbulpoor. 
Lat. 23“ 14', long. 78^ 40'. 

JO A, in the IHinjah, a large and flourishing 
town in the Salt range, about 50 miles E. of 
the Indus. Here are said to be satisfactory 
indications of the existence of good coal. Lat 
32“ 60', long. 72“ 30'. 

JOAGUR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 81 miles W. from 
Hyderabad, and 111 miles E.N.E. from Bee- 
japoor. Lat. '[T 23', long. 77“ 20'. 

JOAI^ or JUWAK, in the British district 


of Allygnrb, lleiit.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Muttra, and 24 miles 
S.W. of the former. It has a bazar. Joar was 
plundered in 1805, by the Patan freebooter 
Ameer Khan, during his inroad into the Doab. 
Lat. 27“ 36', long. 77“ 58'. 

JOBNEER, in the Rajpoot state of Jey- 
poor, a town on the route from Delhi to Nus- 
seerabad, 177 miles S.W. of former, 66 N.E. 
of latter. It has a bazar, and su])plies and 
water are abundant. Lat. 26“ 56', long, 
75“ 28'. 

JOBUT. — A town of Malwa, situate under 
the Vindhya Mountains, 23 miles S. from 
Jabboah. Ijat. 22“ 25', long. 74“ 40'. The 
petty Bheel state of which this town is the 
principal place yields a revenue of about 
10,000 rupees, or 1,000/., per annum. Upon 
the demise of its chief, a few years since, with- 
out direct heirs, it was proposed that the state 
should lap.se to the paramount power. Subse- 
quently, however, a new grant was issued by 
the British government, recognising a native 
successor to the vacant throne. 

JODHPOOR. — See Joudpore. 

JODKA, in the British district of Bhut- 
teeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hansee to Bhutueer, 
and 57 miles N.W. of the former. It is a poor 
place, being ill supplied in every respect, not 
excepting even water. Lat. 29“ 30', long. 
75“ 12'. 

j JOGHEEGURH, or JOOGA, in the terri- 
Itory of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s 
family, a fort on a small island in the river 
Nerbudda. Here is a rapid, precluding navi- 
gation during the season of low water, but 
allowing the pas.sage of boats during the 
periodi(^ rains. Lat. 22“ 20', long. 70*' 46'. 

JOGIGOPA. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Goalpara, lieut.-gov. ot 
Bengal, six miles N.W. of Goalpara, Lat. 
26“ 13', long. 90“ 35'. 

JOGI RIDAN, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 33 miles from 
the right bank of the Indus, 110 miles N.W. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 31“ 19', long. 
70 “ 14 '. 

I JOGLIO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, 72 miles E. from Beekaneer, and 
100 miles N. from Ajmeer. Lat. 27“ 54', 
long. 74“ 32'. 

JOHANABAD, in the native state of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, a 
town situate on the left bank of the Taptee, 
and 79 miles W. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 
21“ 16', long. 76“ 22'. 

JOHILA, a river a tributary of the Sone, 
rises, according to native accounts, from a 
swampy, jungly tract near the famous shrine of 
Umnmrkuntuk, and about lat. 22“ 45', long. 
81“ 60'. According to report, the Nerhudda, 
Sone, and Johila rise near each other ; the Nor- 
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budda from the koncj or pool of Ummurkuntuk, 
the Soue three or four miles further east, and 
the Johila about the same distance north. 
The Hindoo story runs, that the titidar deity 
of the Sone, a male divinity, became enamoured 
of the Nerbudda, a female, 'whose handmaiden 
Johila attempting to personate her mistress in 
an interview with the lover, was so severely 
chastised by the enraged Naiad, that she 
melted into tears, whence ever since the stream 
J ohila has continued to flow . It holds a course 
north-west for ninety miles, to the northern 
frontier of the district, towards the territory 
of Kewa, in lat. 23*^ 20', long. 81 4', and a 
few miles further turns north-east, and falls 
into the Sone cn the left side, in lat. 23® 89', 
long. 81® 19'. 

JOMBEE. — A town in the hill zemindarry 
of Jeypoor, territory of Madras, 24 miles 
E.N.E. from Jeypoor, and 86 miles N.W. by 
N. from Vizianagrum. Lat. 19® 9', lobg. 
82® 47'. 

JONGAR— A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, 70 miles N. from Goalpara, and 
91 miles N.W. from Gowhatty. Lat. 27® 8', 
long. 90® 50'. 

JONKUK, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia, a town of Malwa, on the 
route from Goonah to Mow, 129 miles S.W. 
of former, 66 N.E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and water is plentiful. It is the principal 
place of a small pergunnah of the Oojeir 
district. Population about 3,000. Lat. 23® 14', 
long. 76® 13'. 

JOOALAPOOR, in the British district of 
Saharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town with a population of 12,162, 
and the chief place of the pergunnah of the 
same name, situate in lat. 29® 65', long. 78® 10'. 

JOOBGL. — A protected hill state in the 
southern or lower Himalayas. Inclusive of 
Ootrach or Turoch, with which it has been 
incorporated, this state is bounded on the 
north by Poondur, a detached district of Keon- 
thul, and Bussahir ; on the east by Bussahir 
and Gurwbal, ihe Pabur separating it from 
the former, and the Tonse from the Tatter ; on 
the south by Sirmourj and on the west by 
Sirmour and Bulaun. It lies between lat. 
80® 48'-31® 6', long. 77® 32'— 77® 64' : it is 
stated to have an area of 330 square miles. 
Its northern part lies in the extensive valley 
of the Pabur, along the right bank of that 
river ; its southern is comprised within the 
valley of the Shalwee, a tributary of the Tonse. 
The valley of the Pabur is described by Jacque- 
mont as one of the most delightful tracts he 
had ever se.en, especially that subdivision in 
which Deohra, the residence of the rana, is 
situate. The elevation of Joobul in general is 
very considerable. That of the great peak of 
^ur, at the south-western frontier, is 12,149 
feet ; that of Urnikta, in the north, al^ve 
10,000. The elevation of the bed of the Pabur 
at Raingarh, on the north-eastern frontier, is 
4,932 feet. 


The people of Joobul are said to be distin- 
guished by beauty of person, and some of tlie 
natives are nearly as &ir as Europeans. The 
dress of the men consists of a pair of loose 
trousers, of thick striped woollen stuff ; a sort 
of capote of similar stuff, reaching to the knees, 
and girt tight round the waist, but having 
many folds from the hip downwards ; a cotton 
scarf, a shaggy flat woollen cap, and shoes of 
a sort of close network or twill of woollen 
thread, with a leather sole. Women appear 
in public without reserve, but are treated with 
little kindness or delicacy by their male rela- 
tives, who make no scruple in selling them. 
Mundy relates, that at Deohra “an instance 
of this was afforded to Lord Combermere’s 
party, a very pretty girl being brought to the 
camp, and offered for sale, at the moderate 
price of 150 rupees ; more than which sum," 
adds the writer, “I have seen given for a 
Scotch terrier at Calcutta." The religion of 
the people is Brahminism ; the language a 
dialect of the Hindee. The population is 
believed to amount to about 15,000. The 
revenue is estimated at 14,136 rupees, or 
1,413^. The military force consists of 300 
infantry. The rana, or ruler, a descendant of 
a Rajpoot frmily, was restored to power by 
the British on the expulsion of the Goorkhas, 
in 1815. By the same authority, he was 
excluded in 1833, and an annual pecuniary 
provision assigned to him, which he, however, 
pertinaciously refused to accept. On his death 
in 1840, the raj was restored to his son, an 
infant. During his minority the territory 
contiuued under British management, but 
upon attaining mature age in 1854, the young 
chief was placed in possession of his estate. 
The only places of importance in Joobul are the 
fort of Chepal and Deohra, the residence of 
the rana. 

JOOGA. — See Jogheeguiih. 

JOOGCL. — A town in the Southern Mab- 
ratta jaghiredaree of Sherbal, 58 miles N. by 
E. from Belgaum, and 84 miles S.E. by S. from 
Sattara. Lat. 16® 39', long. 74® 45'. 

JOOLKAPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
58 miles W.S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22® 12', 
long. 87® 39'. 

JOONAGHUR, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, a town in the dis- 
trict of Sorath, surrounded by a rampart about 
five miles in circumference, with numerous 
masKive square towers and crenellate<l parapet, 
and is situate advantageously on a ridge of 
sandstone. Within the rampart, and in the 
north-east of the area inclosed by it, is the 
citadel, the ground-plan of which is an irre- 
gular trapezium of very great size. The huge 
rampart of hewn stone is on the outside, 
strengthened by a deep and wide ditch, hewn 
in the solid rock. The town is ill built, with 
narrow filthy streets ; and not more than half 
of the space inclosed within the walls is occu- 
pied. ^ere is no appearance of oommeroe, 
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or of the prosperity resulting therefrom. The 
palace of the nawaub is an insignificant build- 
ing, situate in one of the bazars. The popu- 
lation of the town is variously estimated at 
6,000, 20,000, and 30,000. The chief, a Mus- 
Buiman, styled the Nawaub of Joonagbur, holds 
territory comprising 506 villages, and is joint 
proprietor of thirty-nine more ; the whole esti- 
mated to contain a population of about 284,300. | 
He pays annually a tribute of 3,065Z. to the| 
East-India Company, and 3,700Z. to the Gui-' 
cowar. Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 
170 miles ; Baroda, S.W., 180 ; Surat, W., 
160; Bombay, N.W., 235. Lat. 21“ 81', 
long. 70“ 81'. 

JOONA NUGGUR.— A name sometimes 
given to the town of Sirgoojah, which see. 

JOONEEIi. — A town in the British district 
of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 70 miles 
E. by N. of Bombay. Considerable improve- 
ments were effected in the streets and ap- 
proaches of this place, by means of a grant of 
money sanctioned by the government for the 
purpose in 1841. Lat. 19“ 14', long. 73“ 56'. 

JOONGAR, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, a town in the native state of Nowa- 
gudda, 143 miles S.W. from Sumbulpoor, and 
77 miles N. from Jeypoor. Lat. 20^ 9', long. 
82“ 20'. 

JOONJOOWARRA. — A town in Guzerat, 
or the dominions of the Guicowar, situate on 
the Runn of Cutch, and 73 miles S.W. by S. 
from Deesa. Lat. 23“ 20', long. 71“ 82'. 

JOONNAGXJDDA, on the south-west fron- 
tier of Bengal, a town in the native state of 
Calahandy, 125 miles N. by W. from Viziana- 
gruin, and 144 miles W. byN. from Ganjam. 
Lat. 19° 61', long. 83“. 

JOONUNGHEE.-— A town in the native 
state of Cutch, situate 15 miles S. from the 
Great Western Runn of Cutch, and 59 miles 
W.N.W. fromBhooj. Lat. 23“ 33', long. 68“ 51'. 

JOORA, in the British district of Fur- 
ruekabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Futtehgiirh, and 38 miles 
W. of the latter. Lat. 27" 30', long. 79“ 7'. 

JCORIA, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a seaport on the south- 
eastern coast of the Gulf of Cutch. Opposite 
are several sandbanks, and the water off this 
part of the coast is too shoaly for ships of any 
considerable burthen. There is a tradition, 
most probably littla trustworthy, that, not 
much more than 200 years ago, a footpath at 
low water completely crossed the gulf from 
this place to the opposite coast of Cutch. 
Though not admitting large vessels, this place 
has a considerable trade. Distance from 
Ahmedabad, W., 145 miles ; Baroda, W., 
180 ; Surat, N.W., 190 ; Bombay, N.W., 300. 
Lat. 22“ 40', long. 70“ 22'. 

JOOTA, in the Rajpoot state of Joudporo, 
a village on the route from NuSseerabad to 


Deesa, and 60 miles S.W. of the former. It 
has a bazar, and is abund.antly supplied with 
water from a tank and wells. Lat. 26 long. 
74“ 8'. 

JOOTAH, in the British district of Futteh- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allahabad to the 
town of Futtehpoor, and 35 miles S.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 25^ 45', long. 81“ 20'. 

JORAEE, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from Balmer to 
the town of Joudpore, and 12 miles N.E. of 
the former. It contains sixty houses. l»at. 
25“ 64', long. 71“ 39'. 

JOREHAUT. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Seebpoor, province of Assam, 31 miles 
S.W. by W. of Seebpoor. Lat. 26° 47', long. 
94“ 12'. 

J08HIMATH, in Kumaon, a town a mile 
below the confluence of the Bishenganga and 
Doulee or Leti, which united, form the Aluk- 
nunda. The town is situate on the left bank 
of the Aluknunda, in a hollow recess, and on 
a declivity, being sheltered on every side by a 
circular ridge, and especially to the north, 
where a high mountain intercepts the cold 
blasts rushing from the Himalaya, rising in 
that direction. The entrance to the town is 
up a bank cut into steps faced with slate or 
stone, with both which materials the streets 
also are paved, but very irregularly. The 
houses are neatly built of grey stone, and 
roofed with shingles. Amongst them is tho 
residence of the rawal or high-priest of Bhad- 
rinath, who lives here for the six months 
during which the approaches to the elevated 
temple that be serves are buried under snow. 
The building containing the idol Nara Singha 
is more like a private residence than a Hindoo 
temple. It is built with gable-ends, and 
covered in with a sloping roof of plates of 
copper. Pilgrims halting here, put up in a 
large square, having a stone cistern, supplied 
by two brazen spouts, which yield a never- 
tailing flow of we ter, derived from a stream 
descending from the Himalaya. A collection 
of temples, bearing marks of great antiquity, 
extend along one side of the square, being 
ranged along a terrace about ten feet high. In 
the centre of the area is a temple sacred toVish n u, 
surrounded by a wall thirty feet square. Several 
of those temples are much dilapidated, having 
been partially overthrown by earthquakes. 
The temples of Vishnu, Ganesa, Surya or the 
Sun, and the Naudevi, have suffered least. 
The statue of Vishnu is of black stone, in a 
very superior style of workmanship. It is 
about seven feet high, and is supported by 
four female figures, standing on a flat pedestal. 
The image of Ganena is two feet high, well 
carved, and polished. In the town is a line of 
water-mills, placed one below the other, at 
intervals of fifteen or twenty yards, and turned 
by one stream, which, flowing from the moun- 
tain above, is supplied to them in succession by 
a communication through troughs of hollowed 
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trunks of firp. Joshimath is situate on the 
route from Hindooetan to Chinese Tartary, 
through the Niti Pass, and also on that by the 
Mana Pass. The town contains 119 houses, 
of which twenty-one belong to Brahmins, 
fourteen to merchants, sixty -eight to culti- 
vators, and the rest to other classes. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 6,185 feet. Lat. 30° 83', 
long. 79° 37'. 

JOTEPOOR, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, a town in the Cuttack mehal ot Keun- 
jur, situate on the left bank of the Byeturnee 
river, and 95 miles N. from Cuttack. Lat. 
21° 49', long. 85° 43'. 

JOULPOOE. — A town of Bundlccund, in 
the native state of Punnah, miles 8.S.W. 
from Punnah, and 64 miles N. from Jubbul- 
poor. Lat. 24° 5', long. 79° 58', 

JOUDFORPl, or MARWAR, the most ex- 
tensive of the Rajpoot states, is bounded on 
the north-west by Jessulmere ; on the north 
by Bikaneer and Shckhawuttee ; on the east 
by Jeypore, Kishengurh, Ajmeer, and Mewar ; 
on the south by Oodeypoor and Serohee, and 
the Guicowar’s dominions ; and on the west hy 
the Runn of Cutch and Sinde. It is 330 miles 
in length from south-west to north -east, and 
160 in breadth in the direction of the opposite 
angles. It lies between lat. 24° 3G' — 27'' 40', 
long. 70° 4' — 75° 23', and has an area of 
35,672 square miles. The most marked feature 
in the physical aspect of the country is the 
river Lonee, which, rising on the eastern 
frontier near Pokur, takes a south-westerly 
course, nearly bisecting the territory, and 
forming the boundary between the fertile and 
sterile tracts ; the fonuer lying along the .south- 
eastern or left bank, the latter along the north- 
western. The western part, bcu dering on the 
great desert of Scinde, is, throughout, a mere 
desolate waste. Eastward of this are nume- 
rous long ranges of rocky hills, dividing the 
Great from the Little Desert, wliich occupies 
the right bank of the Lonee, and runs up 
north-eastward between the city of Joud pore 
and Pokhurn. The Little Desert appears to 
be covered with sandhills nearly throughout, 
though low rocks show' themselves on each 
flank towards Joudpore and .M under on the 
east, and Pokhurn and Phuhxli on the west. 
On the eastern frontier, the country swells 
upwards to the AravulU range, which rises 
boldly to the height of between 3,000 and 4,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The whole of 
the south part of Jouiipore, about Sachor, 
Jalor, an<l Biwana, exhibits a succeasion of 
rocky hills ; the ensiern parts, about Pali 
Nimaj and Merta, are* less stony, and there is 
much arable ground between Balotra and the 
capital, as well as on the nortli-east frontier. 
On the southern frontier are occasional appear- 
ances of rocks, generally regarded as volcanic 
by geologists. Stewart statCvS porphyry to be 
the prevailing, if not the only rock in tliat 
region; which near the town of Nuggur- 
J^arkur rises in a range of lofty hills to the 


height of 1,000 feet, assuming, in its rugged 
features, a regularity equally singular as 
picturesque.” 

The climate is very hot in summer, but cold, 
healthy, and bracing in winter, when severe 
frosts sometimes occur. Throughout the western 
part, the generally sandy nature of the country 
renders the air dry and ht^althy at all times, 
so that it is a common native proverb, that 
neither mud, musquitoes, nor malaria are to be 
found in those regions. The case is different 
towards the south-east, where the fjonee occa- 
sionaliy rolls along with a great body of water, 
and the country is cut up by numerous tor- 
rents, which eventually discharge themselves 
into that river. There is consequently much 
swamp in thrt region during the rains, and 
Joudpore, the capital, itself is then considered 
unhealthy. Balt abounds in this territory, largo 
quantities being extracted from the waters of 
the Sainhhur Lake, about twelve miles loi^g 
and five broad, situate on thenorth-east frontier. 
Salt is also extracted at Deedwana, 11 0 miles 
north-east of Joudpore ; at Puchblnulra, sixty 
miles south-west of that place ; and at Phu- 
lowdee, seventy miles north-west of it. Boileau 
considers that the mimerons rocky hills in the 
east and south of this country cont^iin various 
metals, as the range which passes into Ajmeer 
from the northward contains lead, iion, copjier, 
and silver ; but these promising de]) 08 it 8 do 
not appear to have been worke<i iii Joudpore. 
There are very hne quarries of white marble at 
Mukrana, 120 miles north-east of the town of 
Joudpore, which is itself built on a hill of a 
hard red freestone, of excellent quality as a 
building material. The calcareous conglomerate 
called kankar is abundant in many disiiicts, 
and burned to make lime for mortar ; tiu and 
lead are found at Bojut, alum about Pali, and 
iron is obtained from the districts adjoining 
Guzerat. Cotton is cultivated to a conyi<lerahle 
extent, but i.s a precarious crop, being sonie- 
tinies totally destroyc^d by frost, as happened 
during Tod’s visit, wdien every pod was nip]>ed, 
the cold being ho .severe as partially to fr(;cze 
the water in hi.s bags. The districts along the 
base of the Ara-, ulli being watered by the nu- 
merous small streams whicli flow dowui from 
that range, produce i very kind of grain except 
hajra, which thrives best in a sandy soil. On 
an average for the whole country, the majority 
of the inhabitants are supjiorted on hajra or 
moth. The emperor Shir Bhah meeting with 
Bonie reverses during hi.s invasion of the 
country in the year 1544, declared that he had 
nearly lo.st tlaj einjnrc of India for a han*Hul of 
millet, alluding to the poverty and low produce 
of Joudpore. 

The zoology is neither rich nor varied. The 
bank.s of the Lonee are in ]>lace8 inf(;sted hy 
lions and leopards, and tigers have been dis- 
covered in some dense and secluded jungles ; 
there are, towards Cutch, wolves, hyjenas, 
jackals, and tlireo kinds of f jxcM : nylgaiis, 
antelopes, and wiM asses roaoi about the 
southern frontier towards Binde. Acconhr»g 
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to the account given by Macmurdo, who shot 
several, the wild ass an inhabitant of the 
salt wastes, so common in the desert, but 
frequents the cultivated country in the cold 
season, and does considerable damage to the 
crops. The wild ass is thirteen hands high ; 
has a back, neck, and body of a light-brown 
colour, with a belly approximating to white. 
He has the dark stripe down the back in 
common with all dun animals. His ears are 
long, like those of the domestic ass ; but his 
limbs are strong and well formed. His voice 
is a bray, but is so fine as to resemble that of 
a frightened deer. The animal is gregarious, 
being generally seen in herds, from ten to 
fifty ; he is, however, occasionally found singly 
and in pairs.” His food consists of the saline 
grasses and shrubs of the desert, and he is 
never seen in had condition : he prefers brack- 
ish water to fresh. The flesh of this animal is 
said to afford tolerable food. Snakes are so 
common, that in some places the people are 
obliged to protect themselves against them by 
means of thick leggings or gaiters. Camels 
and horses are bred in great numbers, and fetch 
good prices. The kine of Nagor are highly 
celebrated ; a pair broken in for draught are 
worth from sixty to ninety rupees. Creat 
numbers of sheep graze in the wilder tracts of 
the country, and tlieir fleeces are in large 
quantities converted into coarse cloths and 
blankets. Coarse cottons are also manufactured 
for home consumption. Matchlocks, swords, 
and other warlike instruments, are fabricated 
at Joudpore, at Nngor, and at I’ali ; at which 
latter places are made tinned boxes of iron, , 
resembling those of Europe. Joudpore is I 
famous for ivory-turning, as well as for orna- 
mental manufactures in leather and glass ; and 
all ordinary works in iron and brass are pro- 
iluced at Nagor. Irotj platters, especially, are 
made in great numhcTS. 

Tlie Jats, a very ancient race, scattered over 
the great tract extending on the east of the 
Indus, from the Himalaya to the ocean, were 
probably the aboriginal population of this 
Country, and si ill constitute five-eighths of the 
niimlter of its inhabitants ; two eighths more 
being Rajpoots of the Rahtor tribe, and the 
remainder I’rahmins or Jains, The Charuns, 
a tribe of Rajpoots, have among their country- 
men unbounded influence, discharging the sacer- 
dotal oflice, as w^ell as theduti<‘sof chroniclers. 
'J'liere is a general impression, that certain and 
sweeping ruin results from ehed^ling their blood 
or that of their families, or in being instru- 
mental to its being shed. Hence their influ- 
ence ; and they lose no opporiunity of warning 
their children not to scruple sacrificing their 
lives, Bhoiild the measure he necessary for 
maintaining the claims of their order. Trust- 
ing to such influence, one of tins cl.'iss generally 
])e{;ornos the safeguard of travellers dreading 
the attacks of Raj}) 0 ()t freebooters. Should 
robbers a})proach, he warns them off by holding 
a (lugger in his band, and if they disregard him, 
he wounds himself, and throws his blood to- 
ll N 


wards thorn, denouncing woe and ruin in the 
most terrific language which he can command. 
If this have not the desired effect, the opera- 
tion of wounding himself is repeated with 
increased severity. In extreme cases, one of 
the Charun's relatives^ often either an aged or an 
infant female, is put to death, and sometimes 
the principal actor himself commits suicide, in 
which he is imitated by his wives and children. 
Something of similar character to the Charuns, 
but inferior in pretension and influence, are 
the Bhats, or bards of the community, whose 
power is exercised by means of satirical songs, 
pictures, and effigies. The population, esti- 
mated at the rate of fifty to the square mile, 
j which is believed to be tolerably correct, wouM 
amount to 1,783,000. All chisses in Joudpore 
'are inordinately addicted to opium. They are 
jfit for nothing until they take it, and after its 
effects have passed, are little better than idiots, 
until the dose be repeated. Indulgence in this 
baneful habit is more necessary to the Rajpoot 
than his food, and to eat opium together is the 
most inviolable pledge. The burning of wmmen 
on the funeral-pile of their deceased husbands 
was formerly frightfully prevalent. In 1728, 
six queens, and fifty*eight women of inferior 
]) 08 ition, were burned with the dead body of 
Maharaja Ajit 8iuh. Even at a very recent 
period, the atrocious pi*actice had not become 
extinct, as, in 1844, the efforts of the British 
gr'vernment to prevent the sacrifice in this way 
of six lives, on occasion of a deceased rajah’s 
funeral, were unavailing. Happily, however, 
by the perseverance and well-timed suggestions 
of the British resident, the maharaja has at 
length been prevailed upon to prohibit the 
barlmrous rite, and the necessary proclamation 
has been issued. The language spoken in 
Joudpore is a peculiar patois, called Marwari, 
considered to have an affinity to Hindee. 8ome 
attention appears to be paid to education, there 
being, it is said, in the town of Joudpore, 
above 100 schools fur the children of the hum- 
bler orders. 

The ruler of Joudpore is styled Maharaja. 
The constitiitioT\, if Uk' nanie can well he given 
to such an irregnl.ar ])ulitica.l machine, isftiudal, 
and the authonty of the maharaja is chcckeci 
by the count (‘racting power of a number of 
refractory Tlir.kuois or chiefs, by whom the 
greater part of the country is held, on condi- 
tion of inilitarv service, the feudatory being 
hound to furuish troops in proportion to bis 
estate ; but as some of the estates have been 
exempted from this burden, and the value of 
others falls greatly below the sums at which 
they have been eslimated, the number of troops 
has diminished ; and it is believed that the 
maharaja cannot rely upon mustering more 
them 2,000 mcT; from this source, instead of 
upwards of 4,000, which tlie estimates would 
seem to warrant. The present military estab- 
lishment consists, first, of the Joudpore legion, 
in lieu of the doudpure contingent, amounting 
to 254 cavalry, 730 iiifantry, thirty one artil- 
lery and Bheel loinpanies, 222 .strong, in all 
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1,246 ; and, secondly, of about 5,850 infantry 
and 2,680 cavalry, at the disposal of the Joud- 
pore state ; in addition to whAi the feudatories 
maintain, llie present amount of revenue is 
175/2521. Salt is a fertile source of income. 
According to Tod’s account, “ this productive 
branch of industry still employs thousands of 
hands, and hundreds of thousands of oxen, and 
is almost entirely in the hands of that singular 
race of beings called Brinjarries, some of 
whose tandas or caravans amount to 40,000 
head of oxen. The salt is exported to every 
region of Hindostan, from the Indus to the 
Ganges, and is universally known and sold 
under the title of Sambhur Loon, or salt of 
Sainbliur ; notwithstanding the quality of the 
different lakee varies, that of Pacbbadra, be- 
yond the Loni, being the most esteemed. It 
is produced by natural evaporation, expedited 
by dividing the surface into pans, by means of 
mats of the sirkunda grass, which lessens the 
superficial agitation. It is then gathered and 
heaped up into immense masses, on whose 
summit they burn a variety of alkaline plants, 
by which it becomes impervious to the weather.” 
By the author just quoted, the other sources of 
revenue are stated to be buttae, or corn««rent ; 
angah, or poll-tax ; gasmali, or tax on cattle ; 
kewari, or tax on doors ; saycr, or commercial 
imposts. The state pays to the British govern- 
ment an annual tribute of 108,000 rupees, and 
a contribution towards the expense of the 
Joudpore legion, amounting to 116,000 rupees. 
The former payment was originally maae to 
Scindia, on whose account it is still collected 
by the British government, and applied by that 
government to the maintenance of Scindia’s 
contingent. The Kajppot dynasty of J oudpore is 
supposed to have b^n e8tal>li8hed about the 
year 1212, by Seoji or Sivaji, son of the last 
Hindoo king of Kannouj, who perished in 
1 194, on the conquest of his capital by Shahab- 
ud-din, or Mohammed of Ghor, the subverter 
of the Ghsznevide empire in India. In 14.69, 
Jodha, the maharaja of Mar war, removed the 
seat of government from Mundor to Joudpore, 
a fort and residence which he bad built a few 
nviles to the south. About 1669, Akber made 
himself master of the greater part of the state 
of Joudpore, which he conferred on Udi Sinh, 
the son of the late maharaja, whom he had 
expelled. The power of tJ di Sinh was subse- 
quently strengthened by the marriage of his 
sister to Akber. About the year 1 680, Aurung- 
zebe, in one ot his ineffectual attempts to 
enforce the observances of Mahomedanism, 
attacked and pillaged Joudpore, and most of 
the other towns in Marwar ; defaced and dese- 
crated the Hindoo temples, many of which 
were totally demolished ; erected mosques on 
their sites, and compulsorily inflicted the out- 
ward mark of Islam on such Kajpoots as fell 
into his power. The yoke of the emperor of 
Delhi w'as, however, soon thrown oft ; but> for 
upwards of a century, the country was dis- 
. traded by anarchy and a series of petty wars, : 
till the conclusion of a treaty, ratified in the | 


beginning of 1818, between the maharaja of 
Joudpore and the British government. For 
several years subsequently to the conclusion of 
the treaty, there was little communication be- 
tween the British government and Joudpore ; 
but a series of disturbances commenced in 1824, 
which called for interposition, and the unsatis- 
factory nature of the arrangement then made, 
having led to their revival in 1828, when a 
pretender to the throne received the support of 
a large body of chiefs, eventually led to further 
interference, to the extent of a requisition from 
the British goveimment to the pretender for the 
withdrawal of his claims. In 1829, Appa 
Sahib, the perfidious ex-rajah of Nagpore, 
having been expelled from Bikaneer, sought 
refuge in Joudpore, the ruler of which country 
was required by the British government to 
give him up, or at least to cause his departure 
in a given direction. Great reluctance was 
manifested towards complying with this de- 
mand, and it was withdrawn, on condition that 
the rajah of Joudpore should be responsible for 
the safe custody and peaceable conduct of 
Appa Sahib, so long as he should remain in 
the country. This act of considerate regard to 
the alleged feelings of Rajpoot hospitality was, 
as usual, very indifferently requited. The chief 
of Joudpore suffered his tribute to fall into 
arrear ; supplied the stipulated military assist- 
ance reluctantly and tardily, protected plun- 
derers, and was believed to have entered into 
political correspondence having objects hostile 
to British interests and infiuence in India. 
These acts of misconduct were submitted to 
with great forbearance for a long period, during 
I which the misgovemment and distraction of 
the country were extreme ; and at length, from 
all these causes, it was deemed necessary to 
instruct Colonel Sutherland to proceed to Joud- 
pore and demand reparation. His mission 
proving ineffectual, a bixly of troops was moved 
to enforce that which negotiation bad failed to 
achieve. Their approatdi alarmed the rajah, 

I who forthwith displayed tokens of submission. 
The immediate consequences were, the estab- 
lishment of a council of regency, with a British 
agent at its bead, to carry on the government 
in conjunction with the rajah, and the reoep- 
[ tion of a British garrison within his fortress. 
A variety of useful reforms followed. The 
rajah died a few years after the commencement 
of the system which led to these beneficial steps, 
but they were pursued under his successor 
Tukht Singh, of Admednnuggur, who was 
elected to the vacant throne by the thakoors. 
Under the administration ol this prince, various 
reforms have been effected ; among fJie chief 
ol which must be reckoned, as already noticed, 
the abolition of suttee. 

JOUDPORE, the capital of the Rajpoot 
state of the same name, is situate at the north- 
eastern edge of a cultivated but woody plain, 
which, farther south, passes into the low tract 
fertilized by the river Loni and its feeders. Its 
site is striking, being at the southern extrsmitr 
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of a ridge or rook twenl^-fiTe miles In length, 
between two and three in breadth, and rising 
between 300 and 400 feet above the average 
level of the plain. The city, inclosed by a 
rampart five miles in circuit, is biiUt on an 
irregular surface, sloping upwards towards the 
base of the rock surmounted by the citadel, the 
view from which is thus described by Boileau : 
— ‘‘ A bird’s-eye view of the city from the 
summit of the upper fort is really magnificent. 
Perched upon a parapet of the bastion, en- 
circling the pointed pagoda at the southern 
extremity of the citadel, we gazed with delight 
upon the fair scene at our feet. The whole of 
the city lies close to the rock on which the 
palace stands, surrounding its east, south, and 
west sides, the north side being occupied by a 
hilly neck, connecting the citadel with the 
Hundor range, and too much broken to afford 
good buildjng-ground. The lively green of the 
trees, and j the quantity of fine white plaster 
applied to the red stone bouses, afforded a 
pleasing variety of colours, and give the city a 
gay look. The numerous tanks, now filled 
with water ; the white ramparts, running along 
the higher parts of the city ; the piles of build- 
ings crowded upon each other, and rising tier 
above tier to the Chandpol gate ; and the con- 
iused mass of outworks on the west side of the 
oiiadel, formed a scene that will not soon be 
forgotten.’* On a closer inspection, however, 
the streets are said by this writer to have been ! 
found irregular and ill laid out, the houses | 
mean and badly constructed, the place being 
inferior in this respect to the other capitals of 
Bajpootana, but containing some fine temples, 
especially the Pasbunka Mandir. Tod gives 
a different and more favourable account. ** The 
streets,** he says, “ are very regular, and 
adorned with many handsome edifices of free- 
stone.*' There are several tanks within the 
walls. *rhe Pudum Sagur, in the north-western 
part of the city, is excavated in rock, but is of 
small dimensions ; the Kani Sagur, in the same 
quarter, is at the foot of the western entrance 
into the citadel, with which it is connected by 
low outworks, placing it under the thorough 
command of the garrison, for whose exclusive 
use it is reserved, except an extreme emergency 
requires it to be thrown open to the citizens. 
The Goolab Sagur, on the east, is of great 
extent, and finely built of stone throughout. 
Tlie B^i-ka-talao, recently built, is also exten- 
sive, and receives several conduits, conveying 
the water oi many distant toiTents. Yet, in | 
long- con tinned droughts, all fail, except the 
Kani Sagur. There are above thirty wells of 
the kind called baoli, in which access is ob- 
tained to the water by means of steps : in some 
of these, the water if carried up to the surface 
by human labour or by the Persian wheel, 
though the depth in many instances exceeds 
forty feet. The Persian wheel is even used in 
the Tonr-jee-ka-Jhabra, where the depth, from 
the mouth above to the surface of the water, 
exceeds ninety feet, the depth of the water 
itself being also ninety feet. This fine weU is 


cut in the solid rock, and, by the time-worn 
appearance of the carving in the interior, bears 
evidence of great antiquity. It is of immense 
size at the surface of the ground, and of square 
shape. On three sides, flights of steps lead 
down to the water, but the fourth side is per- 
pendicular, to allow the working of the Persian 
wheel. The water is good, and never fails. 

The wall about the town was, at Boileau’s 
visit, in 1835, in a very bad state, and in many 
places some yards of the parapet, and even of 
the rampart, bad fallen down so completely as 
to allow free passage between the interior and 
exterior ; and on the south side, the sand had 
in one place drifted to within a few inches of 
the crest of the parapet. Two steeply- scarped 
masses of rock, 80 or 100 feet high, form part 
of the line of defence on the east side of tho 
city, and are crowned with walls and towers on 
their outer faces. In the whole circuit there 
are 101 bastions and 70 gates, each bearing the 
name of the place to which it leads. The 
fortifications ol the town are continuous with 
those of the citadel, which is, however, divided 
from it by a rampart on the brow of the ascent, 
and generally 370 feet above the plain. The 
elevation at the north-east angle is 382 
feet ; and the scarp wall, which covers the 
great gate there, has a sheer face of hewn stone 
109 feet high. Other parts of the w’all appear 
to be still higher. These defences are well 
built of stone quarried from the subjacent rock. 
In some places, however, the ramparts and 
bastions are weak and ill-constructed, and would 
be almost contemptible, but for the stifi section 
of the rocks on which they are erected. Tho 
main entrance is on the north. The road pass- 
ing through it is practicable for heavy guns ; 
and the access covered by six successive gate- 
ways, besides the inner one, opening imme- 
diately into the maharaja’s palace, 'j^e road 
over the hilly ridge extending northward from 
the citadel, is practicable for heavy artillery ; 
and the place could not long hold out against 
an attack conducted according to the rules of 
European warfare. The whole citadel is 500 
yards long, and about half that breadth. Tho 
royal palace and buildings attached are situate 
at the north end, and occupy two-fifths of the 
area ; an equal space is occupied by magazines, 
granaries, and other public buildings, and the 
remainder is empty. There are five reservoirs 
of water within the citadel, but in ordinary 
times the principal supply is derived from the 
Rani Sagur, The palace overtoils all other 
buildings, and its highest part is 454 feet above 
the plain. The state apartments present little 
to excite admiration, being inferior to those of 
the humbler ruler of Bikaneer. The most 
remarkable is the chamber of audience, styled 
the thousand-columned hall,” a vast apart- 
ment, the ceiling of v hich is supported by a 
I great number of massive columns of no great 
I height, arranged in parallel rows, about twelve 
! feet asunder. 

j Outside the city, and distant a cannon-shot 
I fiiom the north-east angle, is the large suburb, 
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deriving itg name of Mabamandir, or '*the 
great temple,” from a building witiiin it, which 
confer? the right of sanctuary on its inclosure 
and environs. It constitutes a distinct town 
of 1,000 houses, with 112 shops, inclosed by a 
thin stone wall a mile and a quarter in circuit, 
having a few weak bastions, but without any 
parapet, unless that name can be given to 
battlements three feet high and five or six 
inches thick. The area is an irregular quad- 
rangle, having a gateway in each of its faces. 
The temple above mentioned is surmounted 
by a spire, conspicuous from afar by the bril- 
liant lime-wash with which it is covered. The 
interior is richly decorated, and the sacred 
shrine of the tutelary saint is placed under a 
cano]>y of silver, in the form of an umbrella. 
There is a tank, supplied with water brought 
from a distance by conduits. A baoli, eighty 
feet deep, has an inexhaustible supply of good 
water. A flight of steps reaches to the water’s 
edge, and three Persian wheels raise and dis- 
charge no inconsiderable stream for irrigation 
and domestic purposes. The inclosure of the 
Mahamandir contains two palaces, one of 
which is inhabited by the maharaja’s gooroo 
or spiritual adviser, who lives in great state ; 
the other palace has no living occupant, lieing 
reserved by native superstition as the residence 
of the spirit of the levst deceased gooroo, w'hose 
bed is laid out in one of the state-chambers, 
with a small golden canopy over the pillow. 
Five miles north of Joudpore are the striking 
ruins of Mandor, which was the capital of 
Marwar previously to the foundation of the 
present capital by Maharaja Jodha or Joda, 
in 1459. Hence the name of the town, and 
also of the eminence of its site, which is called 
Jodhagir, or the warrior’s hill.” A mile and 
a quarter west of the town are handsome 
gardens, with a fine tank named Ukhe Rajka 
Talao, described by Boileau as a magnificent 
sheet of water, clear, deep, and extensive, 
resembling rather a natural lake than an arti- 
ficial tank.” Two or three miles north of this, 
is Bal Sumundur, a small but beautiful lake, 
half a mile long and about 200 yards wide, 
with crpggy banks of red sandstone, feathered 
with picturesque shrubs, and bordered by a 
fine pleasure-ground, abounding in towering 
aim-trees. UVo miles north of the city, and 
etweeij the two last-mentioned pieces of water, 
is the Sur-Sagor, an immense tank, on the 
southern embankment of which stands the 
Motimahall, or Pearl Palace, a beautiful build- 
ing of white marble, from the flat roof of wdiich 
is a fine view of the citadel. According to 
the estimate of Boileau, Joudpore city, citadel, 
and suburbs, contain 30,000 houses, which, at 
the usually-received average of five |:>erRon3 to 
each house, makes the population 150,000 ; an 
amount scarcely credible. Boileau elsewhere 
stiites the a uount of the population at 129,150, 
which reduc ‘d number la, however, probably 
excessive. I’od says, '‘Thenumlier of familic'^ 
Sfuue years ago, stated to be 20,000, probably 
60,000 ’ —an estimate far too groat for the 


present day.” Joudpore is distant W. from 
Calcutta 1,128 miles ; 8.W. from Delhi, by 
Nnsseerabad, 358 miles. Lat. 26“ 19', long. 
73“ 8^ 

JOUNPOOR, under the licut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a British district, named 
from its principal town. It i.s bounded on the 
north-west by the territory of Oude ; on the 
north-east by the British district Azimgarh;i 
on the east by the British district Ohazee])ore ; 
and on the south by the British districts 
Benares and Allahabad. It lies between lat. 
2.5" 22' -26" 12', long. 82“ 12'- 83“ 10'; is 
sixty miles in length from ea.st to west, fifty- 
five in breadth, and embraces an area of 1,552 
square miles. It is a remarkably level tract, 
with a gentle declivity, proUahly not exceeding 
on the average, six inches per mile, from north- 
west to south-east, as indicated by the course 
of its numerous streams flowing in that direc- 
tion. The south-ea.stern extremity is about 
260 feet above the sea ; and probably the 
elevation of no jiart exceeds 300 fijet. Tl»e 
principal rivers are the (loorntee and the Sai. 
The population was ascertained by census in 
1853 to amount to 1,143,749, being at the 
rate of 737 to the s(jiiare mile — a high average. 
Of the above rniniher, 821,163 were returned 
as Hindoos and agricultural, 210,425 Hindoos 
non -agricultural, 43,348 Mahomedans arnl 
others not Hindoos, but employed in agricul- 
tural pursuits, and 68,813 persons not being 
Hindoos, devoted to other occupations. It 
thus appears that the preponderance of Hin- 
doos in this district is overwhelming, the 
disciples of that creed Ixnng more than fifteen 
times as numerous as the followers of all other 
religions. I’he numbers of the agricultural 
class exceed thiKse of the non-agricultural in 
the proportion of nearly three to one. The 
townships, villages, &c., are thus arranged 
according to population : — 

Number of towns and villages containing less 


than 1,000 inhabitants 2,86l 

Ditto more than i ,ooo and less than 6,uoo. ... 17 s 

Ditto „ 5,000 „ 10,000 2 

Ditto „ 10,000 „ 50,000.... 1 

Total 3,042 


With the exception of Jounpoor, the towns arc 
unimportant ; those most requiring notice, — 
Singra or Sangrampur, Mureahu, Much- 
lishahr, Badshahpur, Zafarahad, and Ohissooa, 
as well as the capital, — will be found in their 
proper places in the alphalietical arrangement. 

The tract comprised within this district was 
probably first reduced uruier Mussulman sway 
by Muhammad Shahabuddin, the Patan ruler 
of Ghor, who is recorded to have, at the close 
of the twelfth century, conquered Eiistern 
India as far as the confines of China. During 
the confusion caused by the invasion of India 
by Timur, near the end of the fourteenth 
c'cntury, or peihaps something earlier, Jonn- 
poor, with some adj;\cent tracts, was acquired 
by an officer of the padshah of Delhi. The 
Burebi Bhcrki, or Ea8t< rn dv nasty, thus 
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founded, was of no long duration, being over- 
thrown in 1478, by Behlol Lodi, the Afghan 
padshah of Delhi, who reannexed Jounpoor 
to the empire, and made it an appanage of bis 
SOD Barbik Khan. In 1527, it passed from 
the Afghans to the victorious Baber, being 
conquered by his son Humayon, acting under 
his orders. On the dissolution of the Timurian 
empire of Delhi, consequent on the invasion 
by Ahmed Shah Durani in 1760, it formed 
part of the spoil seized and retained by the 
nawaub vizier of Oude. In 1764, a iirman or 
grant of this, among other districbf, was made 
by Shah Alum, titular padshah of Delhi, to the 
£ast-India Company, who, by the treaty of 
Allahabad, relinquished to the nawaub vizier 
the claim thus founded, as well as the military 
occupancy established by the victory gained at 
Buxar in the preceding year. In 1775, it was 
ceded by the nawaub vizier to the £ast-lndia 
Company, and emlx>died with the dominions 
of that powCT. In the Ayeen Akbery, its 
military contingent is stat^ at about 915 
cavalry and 86,000 infantry, and its revenue 
at 14,09,853 rupees. 

JOUNPOOR. — The principal place of the 
British district of the same name, a city on 
the banks of the river Gooratee, here navi- 
gable, and generally unfordable. The river 
divides the city into two unequal parts, the 
greater on the left, the less on the right bank ; 
and the communication is by means of an 
antique bridge, considered one of the finest 
specimens of architectural skill in India, but 
which, from the diminutive span of its arcb^, 
would scarcely be noticed in Europe. The 
roadway passes from the left or north-eastern 
bank, over ten arches, called, collectively, the 
great bridge, to an island in the channel, and, 
proceeding over it, is thence continued by the 
lesser bridge of five arches and a land arch, to 
the right side, A native writer enumerates 
the spans of the arches and the breadth of 
the piers of the greater bridge. It is con- 
structed of stone, so well cemented, that it is 
comparatively unimpaired, though nearly three 
centuries old, during which period it has re- 
sisted the floods, which sometimes sweep over 
it in such volume, that, in 1774, a fleet of 
boats conveying a British array, with a nume- 
rous train of baggage, camp-followers, and 
attendant animals, were borne down the stream, 
right across the line of roadway, without any 
impediment from the submerged structure. 
The building is said to have been commenced 
in the year 1664, and completed in three years, 
by Fahim, a freed man of Munim Khan, an 
officer high in the confidence of Akbar ; the 
cost is reported to have amounted to 300,000/. 
The fort, situate on the bank of the river, is a 
vast massive stone structure, the ground- plan 
of which is an oblong quadrangle, half a mile 
in circuit. It is said to have been built A.P. 
1370, by Feroz Shall Toghluk, Patan sovereign 
of Delhi, who named it after his cousin and 
predecessor on the throne. According to Lord 


Valentia, there is a gateway in the wall of the 
castle, ** ornamented with mosaic - work of 
different - coloured varnished tiles. It has 
been beautiful. The courts are exieiisive 
and the verandas on the walls cominmid a 
very pleasing prospect, particularly on one 
side, which overhangs the river and the bridge; 
beyond which are the ruins of the diffibient 
tombs, raising their cupolas among palms and 
tamarind-trees. The distant country is rich in 
cultivation, and well clothed with wood.* 
The fort has been used as a prison. On the 
east of the town is a large mosqne, in very 
bad repair, but noble even in min. It is 
described by Tieffenthaler as a splendid strao- 
ture of red stone, with three lofty domes, and 
a fore-court, surrounded by colonnades. It is 
stated to be fifty ells high, and adorned with 
elaborate and tasteful workmanship. A view 
given of it by Daniell confirms this fiivourable 
description. Adjoining it is another mosque 
of similar character ; and the whole town and 
its vicinity abound in striking ruins of mosques, 
palaces, and other memorials of its anrient 
magnificence, confirmatory of the account 
given by Khairnddin of the grandeur of this 
capital. The military cantonment is at the 
eastern extremity of the town, and on the 
left bank of the river. The civil establish- 
ment here consists of the usual European and 
native functionaries. The population of the 
town is returned at 27,160. Distant N.W. 
from Benares 35 miles, N.E. from Allahabad 
m Lat. 25** 44', long. 82*^ 44'. 

„OUNT GURHEE, in natWe Gurwiial, » 
fort on a summit three miles east of the river 
Jumna. It was formerly occupied by the 
Goorkbas, and hither, in 1814, during the 
Nepaul war, Bhulbudur Singh, one of their 
commanders, retreated, after having evacuated 
Kalunja, and subsequently been put to flight 
by Major Ludlow. He was attacked here by 
Major Baldock, in command of 600 regular 
and 400 irregular troops, whom, however, he 
repulsed, and then succeeded in making good 
his passage across the Jumna to Jaitak. Lai. 
30“ 36', long. 78“ 9'. 

JOURASEE, in the British district of Saha- 
run pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
the principal pWe in the pergunnah so called, 
and from which its name is derived. Lai. 
29“ 49', long. 78“. 

JOWAH. — A village of the British district 
of Hurreeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 29“ 26', long. 75“ 50'. 

JOWATJR. — A town in the British district 
of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 68 miieo 
N.N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 19“ 61', long. 
73“ 14'. 

JOWLA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
nions of the Nizam, 94 miles £. of Poonah. 
Lat. 18“ 33', long. 75“ 20'. 

JOWNSAR.— See Jauksar. 

JOWRA, in Malwa, a town on the rou/e 
from Much to Mhow, 61 miles S. of the 
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iamer, 04 N.W. of ibe latter. It is 
iBtiiata cm tbe small rirer Pina, and hi^ 
atmndant supplies for troops. The liver is 
unfordable daring the rains, and is traversed 

a fark]|^ hand^mely and solidly built of a 
porphyritio stone. The territory of which this 
town is the principal place lies between lat. 
28* SSf— 24® 10', long. 74® 53'— 76® 35'. It 
has an area of 872 square miles, and belongs 
to a Patau chief, styled Nawanb of Jowra, the 
nqnesentative of Ghuffoor ELban, to whom, in 
1818, the jaghire was secured by the British 
govsmment, under the treaty of Mondesoor, 
concluded with Holkar, on condition that the 
nawaub and bis heirs should maintain, inde- 
pendent of the sebundy (armed police) for bis 
pergunnahsi, and bis personal attendants, in 
constant readiness for service, a body of 600 
aeleet horse ; and further, that this quota of 
troojps should be thereafter increased, in pro- 
portion to the increasing revenue of the dis- 
tricts granted him. The number of troops, 
inclusive of the sebimdy, in the servicse of the 
nawanh^ is 850 ; bis annual revenue, in 1848, 
was 8,00,000 rupees ; the population of the 
territory, including the jsghires of dependants, 
85,456. The town, according to Malcolm, in 
1820, contained 3,551 inhabitants ; but tfac- 
qnemont, in 1832, estimated their number at 
10,000 or 12,000. It is distant N.W. from 
Ocjcin 53 miles, S. W. from Gwalior 260. Ele- 
vation above the sea 1,437 feet. Lat. 23® 38', 
long. 75® 5'. 

JOYNUGGUR.— A town in the British 
district of Dacca • Jelalpoor, lient.-goT. of 
Bengal, 101 miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lai. 
28® 20', loqg. Sr 41'. 

JUALDINNE. — A town in the British 
district of Neilore, presidency of Madras, 117 
miles N. by W. of Madras. Lat. 14* 47', long, 
80® S'. 

JUBBOOGAXTM. — A town in the native 
state of Bajpeepla, territory of Bombay, 36 
miles N.E. from Surat, and 115 miles S.S.E. 
from Ahmedabad. Lat. 21® 28', long. 73® 18'. 

JDBBXJLPOOR, within the British terri- 
tory of Sangor and Nerbudda, a town on the 
route from Allahabad to Nagpore. 222 miles 
S.W. of the former, 156 N.E. of the latter. 
It is the principal place of the district of the 
same name, and is situate at the base of a 
rocky hill, about a mile from the right bank of 
the Nerbudda, fordable in that place in the 
season of low water, when it is three feet deep, 
with a width of about 300. It is a large, weil- 
built, and thriving place, in consequence of its 
favourable position in a populous and highly^ 
cnltivated country. Around it are sevei^ 
small lakes and tanks, which in the rainy 
season are so swollen as greatly to strengthen 
it as a militai^ position. Here is a small can- 
tonment of British troops, belonging to the 
Saugor division, also a political agency sub- 
sidiary to that of Saugor. The small collegiate 
establishment formerly existing in the town 
was aboUBhe<l in 1850. It has been succeeded 


by a school of indostiy, which has been brought 
to a state of great efficiency, and the advantages 
of which have been extended beyond the dasses 
for whose benefit it was originally establisbed. 
Here, on December 19th, 1817, a British force 
of 1,100 men, oommuided by General Hardy- 
man, defeated 5,000 Mahrattas, the trooM of 
I the rajah of Nagpore. The Mahrattas suffered 
severe loss, and the survivors fled precipitately, 
abandoning the town, nine pieces of ordnance, 
and a large quantity of military stores. The 
loss on the side of the British was only two 
killed and ten wounded. 

The country in the vicinity ol J ubbnlpoor is 
highly interesting to the geolc^st, on account 
of the variety of its formations. The range of 
bills overlooking the town is granite, of several 
kinds ; and every formation subordinate to 
granite is to be found in this neighbourhood, 
including gneiss, hornblende, schistose rock, 
dolomite. In a limestone range near the town 
of Jubbulpoor, are deposits of fossil bones, and 
about fifteen miles farther west are others still 
more extensive, including remains of the ele- 
phant, or other gigantic quadrupeds. Excell ent 
coal is found in some parts of the pergunnah. 
The district, of which this town is the chief 
place, contains an area of 6,237 square miles, 
and a population of 442,771, which affords an 
average density of seventy-one to the square 
mile. Elevation above the sea 1,458 feet. 
Distant 8.E. from Saugor 111 miles; S.W. 
from Allahabad 222 ; W. from Calcutta, by 
Allahabad, 718 ; S.E. from Ag^, by Saugor, 
383 ; N.E. from Nagpore 156. Lat. 23® 10', 
long. 80® 1'. 

JUBLING. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate three miles from the left bank 
of the Dud Coosy river, and 72 miles £. from 
Khatmandoo. Lat. 27® 40', long. 86® 28'. 

•TUCKOO. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, 62 miles W. from Bhooj, and 113 miles 
S.S.E. from Tatla. Lat. 23® 15', long, 68® 46'. 

JUDDENGY. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bajahmundiy, presidency of Madras, 
32 miles N. of Samulkottah. Lat. 17® 30', 
long. 82® 12'. 

JX7FFERGUNJE, in the British district of 
Dacca-Jelalpore, lieut,-gov. ol Bengal, a town 
at the confluence of the Jubuna with the 
Ganges, forming a stream described by Heber 
as not less than four miles wide during the 
rainy season. Distance from the town of Fur- 
reedpore, N., 20 miles ; Calcutta, N.E., 120, 
Lat. 23® 62', long. 89® 48'. 

JUGADREE, in Sirhind, a town on the 
route from Saharunpoor to Loodiana, and 24 
miles N.W, of the former place. It is a 
populous, thriving town, with a good bazar 
£md a plentiful supply of water. Distance 
N.W. of Calcutta 983 miles. Lat. 80® 10', 
long. 77® 22'. 

JUGDEESPORE, in the British district of 
Sbahabad, lieut.-gov. ol Bengal, a town 17 miles 
N.W, of the north-west or left bank of the 
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rirer Son. It is tho principal place of the an un picturesque appearance ; but the 61tb And 
pergunnah of Belowtee. The number of stench, the swarms of religious roendioanta^ 
bouses in Jugdeespoor is estimated at 1,000, and other nauseous objects which offend one’s 
an amount which, according to the usual senses in eveiy part of the town, quite dispel 
average of the number of inmates, would any illusion which the scene might otherwW 
assign it a population of 5,000. Lat. 25° 27', possess. Fine luxuiiant groves and gardens 
long. 84° 28'. inclose the town on the land side, and produce 

JUGDESPORE. — See Jushpoee. fruit in the province.” In the vio|nitj 

JUGDISPOOR, in the territory of Oude, a f.™ tanks, considered of gr^ an- 

town on the route from Lucknow cantonment : »nd among the sands, between Uie se* 

to Pertabgurh, 60 miles S.E. of the former, and the ^uth-west &ce of the town ^ nunm- 
45 N.W. of the latter. It has a large bazar, 'on* “oent and cunous-lookmg edifio^ now 
and is weU supplied with water. ThI road in ““1’? overwhelmed with rand. The iempk 
«.i8 part of the route is good, and passes fnggnrnanth ^nds withm a Bquara 

throng a jungly country, with occiional by a lofl^toiie wall, ineasunng MO 

patches of cultivation. lit. 26“ 29', long. on a side. The inclosureis enterrf on 
^Q, ' ® the east by a grand ^teway, from which n 

« w broad flight of steps gives access to a terrace 

JUGDISPOOR.-8ee Iblamnuoob. twenty feet in height, inclosed by a aeoond 

JUGUULAPOUR. — See Jugdulapoob. wall, 445 feet square. From this platform the 
JUGDULAPOOR, or BUSTUR. — A town great pagoda rises, from a base thirty fMi 
in the British district of Nagpoor, late dominions square, to the height of about 1 80 feet from the 
of the rajah of Berar, situate in the district of platform, or 200 from the ground, tapering 
Bustur, 35 miles W.N.W. from the hill zemin- from bottom to top, not in the form of a cone, 
dary of Jeypoor, and 230 miles S.E. from but rounded off in the upper part with an 
Nagpoor. lit. 19° 18', long. 81° 58'. outline approaching to the parabola. The 

JUGGANA.— -A town in the hill zemindary present edifice appears to have been completed 
of Jeypoor, 21 miles N.E. by N. from Jeypoor, ^ 1^8, at a cost ot nearly half a mil- 

and 97 miles N.W. by N. from Vizianagrum. sterling. Most of the Hindoo deities bare 

Lat. 19° 16' long 82° 89' temples within the inclosure ; and of thote, 

JUGGERNA-TH DIGGY. - A town in nropeonlUriy 

the British district of BuUoah, lieut. goy. of remarkable when viewed from ^ being d«- 
Bengal, 192 miles E. by N. of Caloutuf Lat. J^rge circular buildings, 

28° 9' long. 91° 21'. rounded by several smaller ones ; they are of a 

f, \ ▼ conical form, decreasing in diameter from their 

JUG GOO. See Ahhebst Island. bases to their summits, which are crowned with 

JUGGURNAUTH, or POOREE, in the white domes, and an ornamental globe or nm 
British district of Cuttack, presidency of Ben- and wind-vane. The westernmost pagoda U| 
gal, a town distinguished in India as one of the largest, and the eastern one the smallest of 
the strongholds of Hindoo superstition, and the three.” The eastern gate is flanked by 
deriving its celebrity from its connection with griffins and other mythological figures, and in 
the famous temple of the same name. The front stands a column of dark-coloured basalt^ 
town is situate on the north-western shore of and of very light and elegant proportions, sor* 
the Bay of Bengal, in that part called the mounted by a figure ol the monkey -god 
Coast of Orissa. The surf here is very violent, man. This temple is dedicated to Krishnab 


Coast of Orissa. The surf here is very violent, man. This temple is dedicated to Krishna^ 
so that landing can be effected only by means considered as an avatar or incarnation of 
of Masula boats, similar to those used on the Yishnu, but is also held in joint tenancy by 
Coromandel coast. During the south-west Balarama, identified with Siva or Mahadeo, 
monsoon, a refreshing sea-breeze blows with and Subhadra, regarded as bis sister and also 
little intermission, rendering the climate in the bis consort in Hindoo mythology. Krishna 
hot season one of the most agreeable and is, however, the principal object of worship, 
healthful in India. The beach has been selected and from his title J uggurnauth the great 
as the site for the British military station, temple is denominated. The three idols, in- 
The town itself is to the south-west of the tended to represent those three characters 
station, and on a low ridge of sandhills, to respectively, are three blocks oi wood, each 
which an attempt has boen made to give a surmounted by a frightfully grim representation 
factitious grandeur, by styling it Neilgherry, of the human countenance, the block, with 
or Blue Mountain. ‘'Every span of it is holy the head, measuring about six feet in height, 
ground ; and the whole of the land is held free 'The block representing Krishna is painted 
of rent, on the tenure of performing certain dark blue, that representing Siva white, and 
senrioes in and about the temple. The princi- Subhadra’s yellow. Each is provided with a 
pal street is composed almost entirely of the rath or rude chariot, being a sort of lofty plat- 
religious establishments called Maths, built of form mounted on wheels. That of Juggur- 
masonry, having low pillared verandas in front, nauth is 43^ feet high, 84} feet square, and is 
and plantations oi trees interspersed. Being mounted on sixteen wheels, each 6} feet in 
▼eiy wide, with the temple rising majestically diameter. The raths of the two other idols 
at the southern end, it presents by no means are of dirjensions somewhat less. The grand 
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festival occurs in the month of March, when 
the moon is of a certain age, after the sun has 
entered Ai-ies and at the RuUh JolrOt as this 
festival is denominated, the idols are taken on 
their raths to visit their countiy-honse, about 
a mile and half distant. Thousands of men, 
women, and children, draw them along by 
means of cables fastened to the ratbs, and 
Brahmins stationed on the platforms sing and 
repeat vobscene stories, accompanied by appro- 
priately foul gestures, hailed by the multitudes 
with sounds and movements expressive of 
applause. Formerly, wretched fanatics offered 
up their lives in honour of the idols, by throw- 
ing themselves down before the moving wheels, 
which of course crushed them to death ; but 
those horrible deeds have for some time ceased. 

The British obtained possession of the place 
and temple in October, 1803 ; previously to 
which occupation, a tax had been levied by the 
Mahrattas upon the pilgrims resorting thither. 
This produced a very large sum, out of which 
a small one was assigned to de&ay the expenses 
of the temple. The priests made application 
to the British commissioner for the usual 
donation, which was at once granted ; but 
the continuance of the pilgrim-tax was not 
contemplated. The priests, however, were 
anxious that the tax should be continued, in- 
asmuch as the government might become tired 
of making a considerable donation at its own 
cost, while an accession of revenue from the 
temple would, it was thought, render the 
conlribution to the priests more secure. The 
wish of these holy persons was complied with ; 
the government donation was withdrawn, and 
the collection of money for the support of the 
templ'e permitted in substitution. In 1806 a 
change took place. The government took the 
superintendence of the temple upon itself, and 
laid down the most minute arrangements for 
its management. The pitgrim-tax thus be- 
came a regular source of revenue to the state. 
The measure was proposed before the retire- 
ment of the Marquis Wellesley, but he refused 
it his sanction. Sir George Barlow bad no 
scruple on the subject, and under him the pro- 
posal became law ; not, however, without a 
strong protest against it from one member of 
council, Mr. tJdney. At home it was dis- 
approved by the Court of Directors ; but the 
president of the Board, Mr. Dundas, took a I 
different vii^w, and through hi.s ioduence a de- 
spatch was framed, to the effect, that as the 
tjkx on pilgrims had been levied under Maho- 
medan and Mabratta governments, there did 
not appear any objection to its continuance 
under the Britis ' 'yovernment. In 1839, 
under the adminiL. .«tion of Lord Auckland, 
the subject came again under notice, when the 
tax was abolished, the expenses of the temple 
fixed at a certain sum, and a donation ordered 
to be paid from the public treasury, to make 
up the amount supposed to be required, and 
for which no other available means of providing 
existed. This donation soinewbai exceeded 
30,000 rupees. Subsequently, more careful 


inquiry was made, and the allowance was fixed 
at 23, 000 ru pees. This arrangement, however, 
was deemed objectionable, inasmuch as it did 
not disconnect the government from idolatrous 
worship. To effect this object, orders were 
recently sent out directing, as a final measure, 
that government should withdraw altogether 
from the temple, leaving it to be supported by 
its own resources, but making such compensa- 
tion, if necessary, as should suffice to place the 
establishment in as good a pecuniary position 
as it enjoyed when the country passed into the 
hands of the British. According to a state- 
ment published a short time since, its condi- 
tion in this respect is indeed much better. 
The pilgrim -tax, it may he mentioned, has 
never ceased, it having been collected by the 
native authorities after it was relinquished by 
the government. It is a circumstance for 
congratulation, c.nat the government has thus 
purged itself f ein a foul scandal, which low- 
ered its character and impfdred its usefulness. 

Here, over a branch oi the Mahanuddy, is 
an antique stone bridge, having eighteen water- 
ways, not arched above, but traversed by 

laying horizontal tiers of stone on the piers, 
the one projecting slightly beyond the other, 
in the manner of invert^ stairs, until they 
approach near enough at top to sustain a key- 
stone or cross-beam.” According to official 
report, the town of Juggumauth or Pooree 
contains 6,741 houses, which, if the usually- 
received ratio of five inmates to each house be 
applicable, would indicate a population of 
29,705. Distance from Madras, N.E., 695 
miles ; Cuttack, S., 47 ; Nagpore, E., 460 ; 
Calcutta, S.W., 260. Lat. 19^* 49', long. 
86 “ 68 '. 

JUGGUTPOOR, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to Calpee, and 30 miles S.E. of the 
foi-mer. Lat. 26“ 3V, long. 79“ 28'. 

JUGRAON, in Sirhind, a town eleven 
miles from the left bank of the Sutlej. It is 
situate in the British district of Loodiana. 
Distance N.W. from Calcutta, by Loodiana, 
1,124 miles. Lat. 30“ 47', long. 76“ 81'. 

JUGUR. — A. town in the native state of 
Bbotan, 96 miles N. from Goal para, and 138 
miles E. by N. from Darjeeling. Lat. 27“ 81', 
long. 90“ 28'. 

JUGURNATHPOOR. — A town in the 
British district of Bebar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
23 miles E. of Sherghotty. Lat 24“ 86', long. 
86 “ 12 '. 

JUGUTPOOR. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 60 miles S.S.E. from Lucknow, and 80 
miles E. by N, from Futtehpoor. Lat. 26“ 4', 
long. 81“ 20'. 

JUHANABAD. — A town on the left bank 
of the Ganges, in the British district Bijnonr, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces. Lat. 
29“ 1.7, long. 78“ 11'. 

JUHANABAD, in the British district of 
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Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provincee, 
a town on the left bank of the Ganges, 839 
miles from Calcutta by the river, and 30 miles 
above the town of Allahabad. JLat. 25"* 36", 
long. Sr 40'. 

JCHANABAD, the principal place of the 
^rgunnah Juhanabad, in the British district 
Bareilly, and from the pergunuah deriving i<» 
name, is situate in lat. 28° 38', long. 79° 47^ 

JUHANGIRABAD, in the British district 
of Boolundshuhur, lieiit.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, on the route from Bareilly to Delhi, 
and 63 miles S.E. of the latter, is described by 
Thorn as an extensive town, surrounded by 
a high wall. Its population is returned at 
10,247. Supplies and water are abundant. 
Lat. 28° 24', long. 78° 10'. 

JUHANGIRPUIl, in the British district 
of Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route, by way of| 
Chandaos, from Allygurh to Delhi, and 46 j 
miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 28° 11', long. 
77" 46'. 

JUJJA, in Bhawlpoor, a town on the route 
from Khanpoor to Mitiunkote, and 10 miles 
N.W. of the former place. It is situate about 
ten miles from the left bank of the Indus, in 
the alluvial tract extensively laid under water 
during the inundation of that river. It con- 
tains forty shops, a number which, according 
to the proportion usually found in such Indian 
towns, would indicate a population of about 
600. lAt. 28° 46', long. 70“ 39'. 

JUJURI, or JUGROG, in Hindoor, a fort 
on the lofty and steep ridge bearing in a south- 
easterly direction from the left bank of the 
Sutlej to the base of the Himalaya. At the 
commencement of the Goorkha war, it was, in 
the course of the operations preparatory to 
the investment of Malown, surrendered to the 
British, by whom it was subsequently dis- 
mantled. Lat. 31° r, long. 76° Si’. 

JUKTIAL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 108 miles 
N . by E. from Hyderal>a<l, and 1 60 miles S. 
by W. from Nagpoor. Lat. 18° 52', long. 
78“ 58'. 

JULAL, a river of Sirmour, rises near the 
south-western frontier, about lat. 30° 45', long, 
77 ° 16'. It is a clear and brisk stream, holding 
its way through a picturesque country of hill 
and dale, displaying occasionally considerable 
cultivation. After a course of about twenty 
miles in a south-easterly direction, the Julal 
falls into the Girree, on the right side, in lat. 
30° 86', long. 77 " 30'. 

JULALABAD, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Cawnpore to 
Futtehgurh, and 23 miles S. of the latter. 
It has a small bazar. Lat. 27" 6', long. 
79° 51'. 

JDLALABAD. — The principal place of a 
pergunuah of the same name, in the British 
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district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Paneeput 
to Boolundshuhur, 32 miles N.W. by N. of 
tlie latter. Lat. 28° 46', long. 77° 38'. 

JULALEE, the principal place of the per- 
gunnab of the same name, lies on the route 
from Allyghur cantonment to Bareilly, by 
Khasgunj, and is 13 miles S.E. of the fonnev. 
It has a bazar, with a market, and is abun- 
dantly supplied with water from wells. Lat. 
27° 62', long. 78° 19'. 

JDLALPOOR, in the Jetch Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated six miles from 
the right bank of the Chenaub, 73 N. of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 32'’ 40', long. 74° 10'. 

JULALPOOR. — See Jelalpoor. 

JITLALPOOR. — The principal place of the 
I pergunnah of the same name, a town on the 
route from Banda to Cal}>ee, 48 miles N.W. 
of the former. It is situate on the right or 
south-east bank of the river Betwa, which 
here has “bed 550, and stream in the dry 
season 180 yards ; bottom, sand and gravel ; 
usual depth of water, two and a half feet ; 
right bank steep. Some small ferry-boats at 
this ghat in the rains." It is probably a place 
I of some importance, represent^ to have “some 
hundred large brick houses," and a population 
estimated by intelligent natives at 10,000. 
The neighbouring country, to the south, is 
rather wild and sterile, being much cut up by 
ravines. Lat. 25" 52', long. 79° 52'. 

JDLDROOG. — A town in Hyderab^ or 
dominions of the N izam, situate 133 miles E. 
by N. of Belgaum. Lat. 16° 14', long. 76° 30'. 

JULEYSUR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Muttra to Furruck- 
abad, 39 miles E. of the former. Its popula- 
tion amounts to 15,613 inhabiiants. Lat. 
27° 29', long. 78° 23'. 

JULGAUM, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Candeisb, presidency of Bombay, 147 
miles N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 20° 24', long. 
74° 30'. 

JITLINDER DOOAB.— A tract of countiy 
in Upper India, lying, as the word Dooab 
implies, between two rivers, which, in this 
case, are the Beas and the Sutlej. It is situ- 
ate between lat. 30° 57' — 32“ 5', long. 76° 4' — 
76° 38', and contains an area of about 374 
square miles. It came into British |> 08 se 8 sioii 
during the earlier operations against the 
Seikhs, and was permanently retained as a 
portion of the British territory, under the 
third article of the treaty of Lahore, concluded 
on the 9th March, 1846, whereby the maha- 
raja of the Punjaub ceded to the East-India 
Company, “ in perpetual sovereignty, all his 
forts, territories and rights in the dooab or 
country, hill and plain, situate between the 
rivers Beas and Sutlej." The tract is fertile, 
and the climate agreeable. Soon after this 
district came into the hands of the English, 
some disturbances occurred between the beef- 
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ooitiDming mrt of the population; and those 
who adherea to a simpler diet, caused by the 
opening of shops for the gratification of the 
former. They were, however, speedily sup- 
pressed, and quiet restored. 

JUIilKDER, in the Punjab, the chief place 
of the Dooab, a considerable town near the 
riu|htbank of the Sutluj, was once the residence 
of the Lodi- Afghan dynasty. It is situate in 
a tract of great richness, amidst flourishing 
oridiaidB of mangoes and other trees. The vast 
number of large and finely-built mausoleums 
which are around, bear evidence of its former 
greatness. It has still a population of about 
40,000. Lat. Sr 21', long. 75^* 31'. 

JULKAR, in Gurwhal, a feeder of the 
Bhageerettee river. It rises in lat. 30® 35', 
long. 78® 88', and, flowing southerly for about 
twenty miles, falls into the Bhageerettee, in 
hit. 30® 28', long. 78® 29'. 

JULLAH, in the Jetch Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated nine miles from 
the right b^k of the Chenaub river, 81 N. W. 
by W. of the town of Lahore. Iiat. 32® 12', 
1^. 72® 69'. 

JULLALPOOR, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Jumna, 27 miles 
K.E. of the town of Banda, 55 W. of Allahabad. 
Lat 25® 40', long. 80® 45'. 

JTJLLALPOOR, in the Baree Dooab divi- 
sion oi the Punjab, a town situated seven miles 
from the right bank of the Ghara river, 43 
milea S. by W. of the town of Mooltan. I^t. 
29® sr, long. 71® 22'. 

JULLAREE, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Ravee river, 89 miles N.E. of the town 
of Mooltan. Lat. 30® 29', long. 71® 59'. 

JULLAWGOTE, in Sinde, a village on the 
route from Sehwan to Larkhana, and 14 miles 
N. of the former town. It is situate on the 
right bank of a great watercourse filled by the 
inundation of the Indus, and a mile and a 
quarter from the main channel. L»at. 26® 37', 
long, 67® 55'. 

JDLLMOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict ol Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 92 miles 
S.W. of Ganjam. Lat. 18° 31', long. 84* 4'. 

JtJLLXJT, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route up the course oi the river Goree, and 
by the XJnta Dbura Pass, from Alinorah fort to 
Hinndesor South-western Tibet, 93 miles S.E. 
of Almorah. It is situate near the right bank 
of the river Goree. Lat. 30® 6', long. 80® 17'. 

JDliOWLEE, in the British district ofj 
Pumickabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Cawnpore to that of Futtebgurh, and 
86 miles S, of the latter. Lat. 27®, long. 80®, 

JULUPGUKH, in the British district of 
Mosuffumuggur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a viu^ on the route from Kurnal to 


Meerut, and 15 miles S.E, of the former. Lat. 
29® 34', long. 77® 13'. 

JUMALGURH, in the British district of 
Saharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town the chief place of the pergunnah bear- 
ing the same name, is situate in lat. 29® 54', 
long. 77° 20'. 

JUMALPOOR, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allyghur to that of Moradabad, and one and a 
quarter mile N.E. of the former. Lat. 27® 57', 
long. 78® 6'. 

JUMALPOOR, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by Khas^nj from Bareilly 
to Allyghur cantonment, and 10 miles S.E. of 
the latter. Lat. 27® 52', long. 78® 16'. 

JUMALPOOR. — A British military can- 
tonment in the district of Mymensing, lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal, at the point where the Konaio 
diverges from the river Brahmapootra. Dis- 
tance from Mymensing or Nusserabad, N.W., 
26 miles ; Durham poor, N.E., 128 ; Dacca, 
N.W., 86 ; Calcutta, N.E., 190. Lat. 24® 66', 
long. 90° 3'. 

JUMARRA. — A town in the British district 
of Bhagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 27 miles 
S.W. by W. of Rajmahal. Lat. 24® 50', long. 
87® 28'. 

I JUMBOO. — A town in the native state of 
Bbotan, three miles from the left bank of the 
Monas river, and 124 miles N.E. by N. from 
Goalpara. Lat. 27® 46', long. 91° 38'. 

JUMBOOSEER, in the British district of 
Broach, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
on the headland projecting between the estu- 
aries of the rivers Nerbudda and Muhi or 
Mhye. It is the principal place ol a pergunnah 
of the same name. In tl>e vicinity are nume- 
rous large tanks, and the soil being of re- 
dundant fertility, and teeming with rsnk vege- 
tation, malaria for a part of the year prevails, 
diffusing the seeds of disease and death. Tun- 
karia, a village on the seacoast, 10 miles S.W. 
of Jumbooseer, is its seaport, through which 
considerable quantities ol cotton, grain, coarse 
cloths, and the produce of the mowa (Bassia 
latiftdia), are exported. The population of 
Jumbooseer is estimated at 10,000. Distance 
from Burat, N., 60 miles ; Bombay, N., 212. 
Lat. 22® 2', long. 72® 50'. 

JUMKUNDEE.~A town in the Southern 
Mahratta jaghire of Jumkundee, 69 miles N.E. 
from Belgaum, and 167 miles S.E. by S. from 
Poonah. The jaghiredar was bound to lumish 
a military contingent to bis feudal superior, 
the British government, an obligation which 
has now been commuted for a pecuniary pay- 
ment. His revenues amount to 2,70,246 
rupees, or 27,024Z., per annum. lAt. 16® 30', 
long. 75® 20'. 

JUMLAH. — A town in Guzerat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate on the left 
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bank of the Bbader river, and 80 niile» S.W. 
firom Rajkote. Lat. 21'’ SO', long. 70** 1'. 

JUMMULMUDGO.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Ouddapah, prerideni^ of Madras, 
177 miles K.W. of Madras. Lat. 14'’ 51', 
long. 78* 27'. 

JUMNA. — ^The name of a great river of 
India, and the most important feeder of the 
Ganges. It rises at the south-western base of 
the group called the Jumnotri Peaks, at an 
elevation of 10,849 feet, and in lat. 31% long. 
78® 32'. About 500 feet to the north-west of 
the hot spring of Jumnotri, Uie fisoe of the 
mountain rises very steeply, and is entirely 
cased in snow and ice. From a rock which 
projects from the snow, a small rill descends 
during the daytime. It is about tibree feet 
wide, and very shallow, being only a shower 
of spray produced by the snow melted by the 
sun 8 rays, and is, according to Hodgson, the 
most remote source of the Jumna. l%is point 
was found inaccessible by that observer, the 
snow-bed being intersected by rents and chasms, 
caused by the falling in of the snow as it 
became melted by the steam of the boiling 
springs below it. The rill finds its way through 
chasms formed in the snow- bed to the ground 
beneath, out of which gush numerous springs 
of water of nearly boiling beat, and the steam 
from those, melting the mass of ice and snow 
above them, causes a copious shower, which 
affords the principal supply to the nascent 
J urana. The stream bolds a course generally 
south-westerly for about eight miles, when the 
Berai-Ganga, a stream which down to this 
point surpasses the Jumna in length and 
volume of water, joins it on the left side, in 
lat. 30® 58', long. 78” 27'. The declivity of the 
bed of the stream in this part of its coarse is 
enormous, as in a distance of sixteen miles, 
between its source and Kotnur, the fall is 
5,036 feet, being at the rate of 314 feet to the 
mile. About five miles below this, and in lat. 
30® 49', Jong. 78" 19', it receives on the right 
the Budeear, a g^reat torrent, descending firom 
the mountain Kedar-Kanta. On the same side, 
about three miles farther, the Bunal joins it, 
and, eight miles beyond, it is increased by the 
accession (also on the right side) of the Comalda, 
the largest of its tribniaries above the Tonse. 
About four miles lower down, it receives the 
Kickna, and ten miles fiuiher, the Khootnee, 
both on the right side. At the confluence 
with this last stream, and in lat. 30® 39', long. 
78® 5', Hodgson found the Jumna, at the end 
of March, to be ninety feet wide, from three 
to five feet deep, rapid, and not fordable. 
About fifteen miles below this, it is joined on 
tlie left side by the Aglar or Agilwar, a con- 
siderable torrent. In addition to those above 
enumerated, numerous streams of less import- 
ance flow into the Jumna on both sides, be- 
tween the source and this confluence. At the 
latter point, in lat. 30® 81', long. 78® 8', the 
course of the river, previously for the most 
part south-westerly, turns due west, which 


direction it keeps for thirteen miles^ to the 
confluence of the Tonse, in lat. 30® W, 

77® 53', and at an elevation of 1,686 feet above 
the sea. The Tonse is by fer the move con- 
siderable stream, its discharge being feimd, 
when surveyed by Hodgson and Herbert, to 
amount to 2,827 cubic feet in a second of thn^ 
whilst that of the Jumna was only 1,045. 
About ten miles fiirther down, on esme 
side, the Jumna receives the Giiree, a small 
river, discharging 100 cubic feet in a second. 
At l^j Ghat, immediately below this oonfln- 
ence, Moorcroft describes the river as being 
100 feet wide in the middle of Fefamaiy. 
Garden, however, assigns it greater dimen* 
sioDs here : accoi^iog to that authority, the 
channel of the river is 600 yards wide, and the 
stream usually about 100 daring the dry season, 
clear, deep, and rapid. A mile below this 
place, it receives on the left side, and at an 
elevation of 1,470 feet, the Asun, flowing finoni 
the south-east, and draining or irrigating the 
western part of the Debra Doon. Taking from 
ibis point a direction first westerly, then sonth- 
erly, it flows through a ravine in the Sewalik 
Mountains, and about twelve miles below the 
confluence of the Asun, at Badshamahal, in 
iat. 30® 20', long. 77® 38', enters the plaiiv of 
Hindostan. Herbert estimates tiie length of 
course, from the source of the J umna to this 
place, at 123 miles, its elevation here at 1,276 
feet, its discharge, at the beginning of Miu^, 
at the rate of 4,000 cubic feet in a second. 
This assigned length of course, however, ap- 
pears too great, the actual course being only 
about ninety-seven miles. Thus the iau firom 
the source to this place is about 100 feet per 
mile. In the vicinity of Badshamahal, the 
Jumna divides into several branchei^ and on 
its right side a canal was, in theyear 1356, dog 
by Feroz Toghluk, king of Delhi. At about 
eighty miles from the commencement of this 
canal, the canal of AU Mardan Khan parted 
from it, and, taking a southerly direction, made 
its way to Delhi. This work appears to have 
been maintained in a state of efficiency till 
1760 ; but in the canal of Feroz Shah the water 
ceased to flow at Suffeedon in 1740. The re- 
storation of the Delhi Canal engaged at an 
early period the attention of the marquis of 
Hastings. In 1817, operations were oom- 
menced, and by the end of 1820, the 

water was brought to the city of Delhi, and, 
passing through the main conduit in the palao^ 
rejoined its parent stream. The supply is 
drawn from a point in the vicinity ot Cnooar^ 
pore, and oonducted along a natund channel to 
Jhyadri, thence by a new cut into the river 
Outr^la, which it follows to its junction with 
the river Sonmb ; and, passing throng this 
last-named river, is carried on, vid Dadoofwr, 
Kumaul, Bair, and Boanuh, to Delhi ; its total 
length being 185 miles. In 1828, the resto- 
ration of the Feroz Shah Canal passing by 
Hsnsi and Hissar, was commenced. The two 
canals having one common head, the wmrfc 
consisted in the clearance of the old liiia from 
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Bsir to Baliaulerah, 151 milefi ; nstruciicm 
ofabnuicb to Bohtuky forty -five uiilee long; 
of lUuiUier in the direckion of Darhnh, thirty- 
two milet ; and of the new supply-heati, twelve 
miles : maktng a total of 240 miles. The water 
was turned £>wn the canid in 1825. The 
restoration of the Dooab Canal, parting from 
the east^n bank of the Jumna near the village 
of Fysahad, and rejoining the parent stream 
opposite the city of Delhi, was commencetl in 
1824, and the works were completed in 1830. 

The original and almost sole object of the 
governm^t in undertaking these works, ap- 
pears to have been to convey a large supply of 
water liom the Jumna for the purposes of 
irrigation of the crops — let, on lines of country 
whm the natural depth of wells was so great 
as to render the cost of irrigation from them so 
heay^ as to impede the improvement of the 
disiaricta^ as on the Delhi Canal ; 2nd, to sup- 
ply the means of cheap and easy irri^tion to 
the districts, as on tlie Dooab Canal, where, 
although the wells are not so deep, the irriga- 
tion from the canal would be comparativelv 
cheap and easy ; and, drd, as on Feroz’s canal, 
to confer the means of irrigation on districts 
where, from the excessive depth of the wells, 
none was heretofore in use, and to convey a 
supply of wholesome water to a country where 
generally it is brackish or salt.** 

From Badshamahal to the point of reunion 
with the Delhi Canal, a distance of 145 miles, 
generally in a southerly direction, the Jumna 
is occasionally available for floating rafts of 
timber cut in the Sewalik Mountains, though 
even that rude kind of navigation is attended 
with danger during inundation, and in hot 
weather with delay. In addition to the works 
above enumerated, the construction of a canal 
from the Jumna, at a point about five miles 
east of Kurnaiil, to the Sutlej at Loodtana, has i 
been suggested, and a survey of the line of level 
made, the result of which appears favourable to 
the plan. At Delhi, the river is crossed during 
the dry season by a bridge of boats, constructed 
every ^ear at the cessation of tho rains. From 
that ci^, tho course turns a little to the east ; ; 
but thongh in many places extraordinarily cir- 
cniton% it bolds generally a south-easterly direc- 
tion to its confluence with the Ganges at Allah- 
abad, a distance from Delhi, by the river’s 
coarse, of 619 miles ' Between Delhi and Allah- 
absd, the Jumna receives on the right side 
the following rivers : — The Baun or Ootunghun, 
in lat. 26* 59^, long. 78* 31' ; the Chumbul, in 
lat. 26* B(y, long. 79* 19' ; the Sind, eight miles 
bekur ; the Betwa, in lat. 25* 55', long. 80* 17' ; 
the Cane, in lat. 25* 47', long. 80* 85', aU con- 
sideraHe streams ; besides some others of less 
importance. The chief streams which fall in 
on the left side are, the Hindon, in lat. 28* 28', 
long- 77* 80^ ; the Seengoor, in lat. 26* 9', long. 
79* 5IK ; the Bhind, in lat. 25* 53', long. 80* 37'- 
JaoqneiDont styles the Jumna in the lower 
of ite course an enormous river ; in the 
ranq^ seMon, it is in some places a mile, in 
others sevexal miles, in width, and with a 


very rapid current. In consequence, however, 
of its ned being obstructed by shoals and 
rodks, navigation was not practicable for craft 
above Delhi, except by means of the canal. 
Prinsep thus speaks of tho Jumna; — ** That 
river, although of greater length than the Ganges 
above their confluence, yet much inferior to it 
in the average volume of its discharge, is the 
line of communication with some of the prin- 
cipal commercial mai-ta and military stations in 
India, — Calpee, Ftawah, Muttra, and the cities 
of Agra and Delhi, all situated upon its banks, 
and with the distant post of Kurnaul, by the 
ancient canal branching off at Delhi, which has 
been lately repaired and re-opened. Its banks 
are lofty and precipitous, and ridges of rock in 
many places advance into the stream, com- 
bining with its general shallowness and strong 
current to render navigation extremely difficult 
and dangerons.” Much baa, however, been 
done to remedy this inconvenience. At Kurin- 
khan, near Oryah, lat. 26* 26', long. 79" 35', 
the whole bed was formerly interspei'sed with 
kankar rocks, abounding with organic remains 
and huge blocks of sandstone, which rendered 
the navigation ao intricate and dangerous, that 
great numbers of boats were lost, and others 
delayed for several weeks ; but those obstacles 
have, for the most part, been removed by blasting 
or other means, and a dam made to deepen and 
give permanence to the channel ; other improve- 
ments have been effected, and the practicability 
of navigating by steam the river below Calpee 
has been established. The Jumna contains 
crocodiles or alligators in the lower part of its 
course. 'The total length of the river, from its 
source to its confluence with the Ganges at 
Allahabad, is 860 miles. On the rocky point 
where the waters meet, stands the fort of Allah- 
abad. The streams at the junction are nearly 
equal in volume ; the Ganges, the deeper, with 
yellow water ; the Jumna, the more rapid, with 
water as clear as crystal, but considered less 
palatable and wholesome than that of its 
fellow. The Jumna or Yamuna is by the 
Hindoos conridered sacred, and its confluence 
with the still more sacred Ganges is dignified 
by a legend, according to which the Sarasvati 
or Sursnti, a stream that is lost in the wilds of 
Slrhind, flovrs underground to Allahabad, where 
it oozes from under one of the towers, and 
mingles its water with those of the other two 
rivers. Hence this confluence is called 7W-veiii, 
or “ three-plaited locks.” 

JUMNOTRI, a collection of hot springs 
near the source of the Jumna, is situate at the 
western base of the most western of three 
closely adjoining mountains, styled in the trigo- 
nometrical survey the Jumnotri Peaks.' The 
mountain-mass formed by this collection of 
peaks bears the common name of Banderpuch. 
Fraser, who viewed it from the south-west, 
says : ** Two lofty and massy peaks rise high 
above the rest, deep in snow, from which all 
the inferior ridges appear to take their rise : 
they are connected low down bv a sliarp neck ; 
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their south and south-east exposure is the least 
steep, and befu:v)i a great depth of pure unbroken 
snow. Little or no rock is seen, except at a 
few points in the ridge connecting the peaks, 
where it is too sharp and steep for snow to lie ; 
and here it appears of a red colour. Here and 
there lofty precipices are observed in the snow 
itself, where the lower parts have melted, and 
the up[)er masses have given way, sliding down 
the ravines below, leaving a face of snow of 
several hundred feet high, and showing the 
depth of that which has accumulated for ages.*’ 

According to native report, Banderpuch has 
four peaks, situate around a lake, in which 
Hanuman, the monkey-god, extinguished his 
flaming tail. In the trigonometrical survey, 
three peaks are laid down, having the respective 
heights and technical names, — Black E. 21,155 
feet, Great E. 20,916, Lower E. 20,122. The 
group of hot springs is about 500 yards from 
the spot where the first water of the Jumna, a 
small rill, shoots over the brow of a rock pro- 
jecting from the perennial and unexplored 
snows which overspread the summit of Bander- 
puch. The stream quickly finds its way through 
the mass of snow lying beneath the precipice, 
and having a thickness of forty feet, and runs 
beneath it close to the hot springs, receiving 
the water flowing from them. The steam of 
the springs melts the lower part of the mass of 
snow, so as to form a number of excavations, 
resembling vaulted roofs of marble ; and from 
these incessant showers fall, which yield the 
rincipal supply to the nascent Jumna. The 
ot springs are numerous and extensive, and 
the water bursts up in them with great ebulli- 
tion through a granite rock, and deposits a 
ferrugineous sediment. It is devoid of tMte 
and smell, and has a temperature of 194 ’7**, 
nearly tliat of boiling water at that elevation, 
which is 10,849 feet above the sea. Lat. 
30" 59', long. 78" 35'. 

JUMROOD. — A fort and small village, the 
former now in ruins, the latter scarcely trace- 
able, in the province of Peshawur, 10 miles, or 
according to some 14 miles, W. of the city of 
that name, and a short distance from the eastern 
entrance into the Khyber Pass. The fort was 
seized by the 8ikhs in 1837, and an attempt of 
the Afghans to retake it led to a battle, in 
which the Sikhs were defeated, and their gene- 
ral, Hari Singh, an officer of high reputation, 
slain . Previous to the acquisition of the Punjab 
by the British, the Sikhs strengthened their 
position by building the fort of Futighur, on 
the east side of Jumrood. The place is 1,670 
feet above the sea, Jumrood is described by 
Forster under the name of Timrood, Lat. 
34", long. 71" 24'. 

JUMTHUR, in the British district of Ku- 
muon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pi*ovince8, a 
village on the route, by the course of the Ram- 
gunga, from Petoragurh to the Unta Dun^ 
Pass, 10 miles N. of Petoragurh. Lat. 29" 44', 
long. 80" 16'. 

JITMUNEE BHOJPOOR.— A town in the 


territory of Oude, 90 miles N.E. from Luck- 
now, and 120 miles E. from Shahjelianpoor. 
Lat. 27*’ 52', long. 81" 54'. 

JUNANABAD, or JEHANABAI), in the 
British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a town on the route from Dinapore to Haza- 
reebagh by Gaya, 37 miles S. of Dinapore, 
30 N. of Gaya. It has a bazar, and is noted 
for the manufacture of good cotton cloth. 
The soil is fertile and highly cultivated, the 
main crop being rice. The town contains 887 
houses, and, according to the usually admitted 
ratio of inmates to houses, a population of 
4,435. Lat. 25" 12', long. 85" 3'. 

JUNGALEE, in the Punjab, a village on 
the route from Lahore to Ranmuggur, and 
60 miles N.W. of the former place. The 
adjacent country is described by Bumcs as 
sandy, yet rather productive, being irrigated 
from innumerable wells, which yield water at 
A depth seldcun exceeding twenty-five feet. 
Lat. 32" 6', long. 73" 55'. 

JUNGLEG, in Bussahir, is the last and 
highest village in the valley of the river Pabiir, 
on the route from Sirnu>r to Koonawur, by the 
Burenda or Broang Pass. It is situate on the 
right bank of the Pabur, which holds its course 
down a valley formed by two spurs of mountain 
running south-westward from the Himalaya. 
Elevation above the sea 9,267 feet. l^t. 
31" 18', long. 78" 4'. 

JDNGROWLEE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Bareilly to Petora- 
gurh, and 38 miles N.E. of the former, Lat. 
28" 42', long. 79" 52'. 

JUNGUMCOTTA.— A town in the My- 
sore, 98 miles N.E. by E. from Seringapatam, 
and 164 miles W. from Madi-as. Lat. 13° 16', 
long. 77" 55'. 

JUNJEERA, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Rutnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 
80 miles S. by E. of Bombay. Lat. 17^ 49', 
long. 73" 10'. 

JUNOH. — A town iu the British district of 
Cbota Nagpoor, presidency of Bengal, 191 
miles W.N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23" 25', 
long. 86" 38'. 

JUPHA. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, on the left bank of the Anin river, 
and 99 miles E. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 
27" 37', long. 86" 52'. 

JUPLA. — A town in the British district of 
Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 61 miles W. of 
Sherghotty. Lat. 24° 33', long. 84° 3'. 

JURA J POOR. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, on the right bank of the Goomtee river, 
and 60 miles N.W. from Lucknow. Lat. 
27" 26', long. 80" 29'. 

JUROUNDA. — A town in the British 
province of Nagpoor, situate 138 miles S.E. 
from Jubbulpoor, and 187 miles E.N.E. from 
Nagpoor. Lat. 22" 6', long. 81° 50'. 

JUROWLY, in the British district of 
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Bolundshuhur, lieiit.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Allyghnr 
rantonment to that of Moradabad, and 28 railes I 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 28" 17^ long. 78" 17'. 

JURRAH, in the British district of Fut- 
tehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Ganges, 874 I 
miles from Calcutta by way of the river, 66 ; 
miles above Allahabad, and 28 miles by land | 
S.E, of the town of Futtehpoor. Lat 25" 60', 
long. 81" 19^ 

JURROW, or JHUROW, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jondpore, a village containing 125 
bouses, on the route from the town of Joud- 
pore to that of Ajmeer, and 32 miles N.W. of 
the latter. The road in this part of the route 
is indifferent. Lat. 26" 33', long. 74" 18'. 

JURRUK, a town of Sinde, is situate on 
an eminence of small elevation, which forms a 
headland projecting into the Indus on the 
western side, and rising about thirty feet 
above the water. The principal manufiicture 
is turnery of a very tasteful and highly-finished 
kind. Its population is probably about 1,500 
or 2,000. Lat. 25" 3', long. 68" 20'. 

JUSHPORE, or JUGDESPORK— A 
small raj included within the territory super- 
intended by the Governor-General’s political 
agent for the south-west frontier of Bengal. 
It extends from lat. 22® 4' to lat. 22" 50', and 
from long. 83" 24' to long. 84" 10', and has an 
area of 617 square miles. The country is a high 
table land, much overrun with jungle, but was 
recently found by the British agent to be 
improving under the government of the native 
chief, represented as far surpassing the major- 
ity of his class in intelligence and attention. 
The people appear happier than in many other 
parts of the political agency. Rice, grain, 
and oil, are the staple productions. Lak and 
wild silk are abundant where cultivation has 
not subjugated the jungle. The countiy is 
compute to yield a revenue of 10,000 rupees. 
The population is estimated at upwards of 
27,000. 

JUSHPOOR. — A town in the native state 
of Jushpoor, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, 93 miles N. from Sumbulpoor, and 
73 miles S.W. from Lohadugga. Lat. 22" 43', 
long. 83° 66'. 

JUSHPOOR, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, a town in the Cuttack mehal of 
Mohurbunge, 153 miles W. by S. from Cal- 
cutta, and 67 miles W.N.W. from Balasore. 
Lat. 22°, long. 86° 8', 

JUSOL, in the Rajpoot state of Jondpore, 
a ruined town near the left bank of the Loonee, 
between Balineer and the town of Joudpore, 
and 60 miles S.W. of the latter. It is situate 
at the northern base of a small conical hill 
about 200 feet hi^h, on the upper part of the 
rocky side of which was the residence of the 
thakoor or chief. The river lioonee, abreast of 
this place, was, when ferried over by BoUeau 
in the rainy season, at the beginning of July, 


700 yards wide, and running with a very violent 
cuirent. Tlie town in the time of its pros- 
perity contained 3,000 houses ; but not a tenth 
of that number are now inhabited. The road 
in this part of the route between Balmeer and 
the town of Jondpore is under water during 
the rainy season, and unsafe. Lat. 25" 47', 
long. 72*23'. 

JUSPOOR, in the British district of Mo- 
radabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Pilleebheet to Suha- 
runpoor, and 100 miles S.W. of the former. 
It is situate near the southern boundary of 
the Terai or marshy forest extending along 
the base of the mountain, and in lat. 29" 17', 
long. 78" 58'. 

JUSSO, in Bundelcund, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of a jaghire or feudal possession of 
the same name, containing an area of 180 
square miles, with a population of 24,000. 
The revenue of the raj is returned at l,300i. 
per annum, and the chief maintains a small 
military force. The town is distant 26 miles 
S.E. of Punnah. Lat. 24" 2r, long. 80" 35'. 

JUS'TWUNTNUGUR, in the British dis- 
trict of Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the route from the 
cantonment of Agra to that of Etawa, and 
nine miles N.W. of the latter. It has a 
mosque and a small bazar. The population of 
the town is returned at 5,239. Lat. 26" 53', 
long. 78" 68'. 

JUTEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Bareilly to Petora- 
garh, and 26 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 
28" 37', long. 79" 47'. 

JUTPOOL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 94 miles S. by W. 
from Hyderabtid, and 18 miles N.E. from 
Kumool. Lat. 16" T, long. 78° 16', 

JUTPOORA, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allygurh to the 
town of Moradabad, and six miles S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 28° 4'6', long. 78" 47'. 

JU'TT. — ^A town in the Sattara jaghire of 
Jutt, 95 miles N.E. from Belgauro, and 136 
miles S.E. by S. from Poonah. The jaghiredar 
is bound to furnish a contingent of cavalry to 
its feudal superior, the British government. 
A proposal made by the latter for a commuta- 
tion of the obli^lion by a pecuniary ]>ayment, 
was met by renisal on the part of the chief. 
Lat. 17” 1', long. 76" 16'. 

JUTTA KA GOTE, in Sinde, a village on 
the route from Tatta to Hydrabad, by way of 
Kotree, and 17 miles N.E. of Tatta. It is 
situate a mile and a half firora the right bank 
of the Indus, and half-way between that river 
and the brackish Dund^ or lake of Kunjur. 
'The adjacent country is plain, and occupied 

E rincipallv by a shikargah or hunting-ground, 
ktely belonging to one of the ameers of 
Hydrabad. Lat. 24" 56', long. 68" 12'. 
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JUTTEEL MOUNTAINS, in Sinde, form 
a portion of that mountain system which, 
stretching eastward from the great Hala range, 
terminates abruptly on the right bank of the 
Indus, near Sehwan. The Jutteel Mountains 
run south-west from Sehwan to Dooba, a dis- 
tance of between sixty and seventy miles. 
They are steep and of considerable height, 
probably in few places less than 2,000 feet. 
The direct road mom Sehwan to Kurrachee 
lies between them and the Keertar range, 
which is equally high, and holds a parallel 
course, but more to the west. The Jutteel 
range extends between lat. 25® 32' — 26® 20', 
and long. 67'* 48'— 68® 8'. 

JUTTOO, in the Punjab, a village on the 
route from Mooltan to Dera Ismael Khan, and 
18 miles N.W. of the former town. It is 
situate 10 miles from the right bank of the 
Chenaub river, in what Elphinstone calls the 
Little Desert, extending between the Chenaub 
and the Indus, and which he describes as 
having a length of 250 miles from north to 
south, and, in the latitude of Juttoo, a breadth 
of two days’ march, or about forty niileB. Lat. 
30® 20', long. 71® 17'. 

JUWAHIR, or JUWAR, in the British 
district of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, the most considerable of the Bhotia 
mehals or subdivisions north of the culminating 
ridge of the Himalaya. It comprises the upper 
part of the valley drained by the river Goree, 
together with the lofty mountains rising on 
each side, and ranges between lat. 30® 10' — 
30® 35', long. 79® 50'— 80® 20'. The surface 
throughout has great elevation, the lowest part ' 
affording passage to the river Goree, over the 
southern frontier, at Leepookee Than, in lat. i 
30® 10', long. 80® 17', at an elevation of 9,152 
feet above the sea ; the head of the Goonka, 
its remotest feeder, being at the Oota Dhoora 
Pass into Hiundes, and at an elevation probably 
of not less than 1 5,000 feet. The valley drained 
by the river, extending between these places, 
is the habitable part of Juwahir; the more 
elevated tracts, rising on the east and west, 
being unexplored wastes of perennial snow. 
Therein are summits of extraordinary height, 
some rising 22,000, some 23,000, feet above 
the level of tl e sea ; and one, called Nanda 
Devi, reaching 25,749. At the fall of the 
year, the whole surface of the country becomes 
covered with deep snow, which commences 
early in October, when the inhabitants migrate 
to the more southern, lower, and warmer parts 
of Kumaon. The accumulation is progressive 
to the beginning of April, and snow continues 
to foil until late in May. The depth, in open 
and level situations, varies in different years 
from six to twelve feet, and is wholly dissi^ted 
by the first week in June ; but in confined and 
much-depressed places, successive avalanches 
sometimes cause accumulations several hundred 
feet thick, and in many deep valleys and 
ravines the whole is not melted until late in 
July. Goats and sheep are the most general 


beasts of burthen, the former carrying from 
twelve to twenty-four pounds, the latter from 
ten to sixteen. These animals journey on an 
average a distance of five miles daily, being 
allow^ to remain stationary for the greater 
part of the day for pasture, which affords their 
only means of subsistence. The inhabitants of 
Jnwahir are supported by the traffic between 
Hiundes and the countries to the south. Tho 
more wealthy, having command of capital, 
combine commercial speculations in both 
quarters with the carrying-business, which 
forms the main resource of the less opulent. 
The inhabitants of Juwahir are favoured by the 
Tibetan authorities, in being allowed access to 
all parts of Tibet, while the other Bhotias of 
Kumaon are restricted to particular places for 
trade. They take into Hiundes grain, cottons, 
broadcloths, hardware, glassware, wooden 
vessels, coral, pearls, dye-stuffs, spices, sugar, 
sugarcandy, and timber ; and bring back gold- 
dust, salt, borax, sheep’s- wool, goat’s- wool or 
shawl- wool, cbauries or yak -tails, coarse shawls, 
inferior silks, leather tanned in a similar manner 
to the Russian, dried fruits, and drugs. The 
Juwaharis are of TibetaD descent, and exhibit 
the singular anomaly of yielding allegiance 
both to the mother country and to the govern- 
ment of Kumaon ; the latter enforced by 
military power, the former by the influence 
resulting from commercial relations. Their 
religion is a medley of Lamaism and of Brah- 
minism, administered indifferently, according to 
exigency, by the priests of either faith. They 
affect the same scruples as the Brahmins with 
respect to food, and nave assumed the designa- 
tion of Sinh (bon), but are regarded by the 
Brahminists with abhorrence, as the descend- 
ants of a kine-killing race. The Tibetan 
language has died away and been replaced by 
the Hindoostanee, now universally used in 
Juwahir. The people are represented by 
Traill as an honest, industrious, orderly race, 
patient and good-humoured, but very filthy in 
their habits, using the skirts of their dress to 
scrub both their persons and cooking-uteusils. 
Under the Goorkha sway, the tribute levied 
was oppressively large. This arose not entirely 
from fiscal, but partly from vindictive motives, 
the Juwahirs having frequently baffled the 
military efforts made to reduce them to sub- 
mission. Juw'ahir comprises thirteen villages 
and 455 houses ; and il six be taken as the 
average for the number of inmates of each, the 
result would be a population of 2,730. 

JWALA MUKHI.— See Jewala Muki. 

JWITEE. — A town in the bill zemindary 
of Jeypoor, presidency of Madras, four miles 
E.*N.E. from Jeypoor, and 91 miles N.W. 
from Vizianagrum. Lat. 19® 3', long. 82® 30'. 

JYE BOORDEE. — A town in the British 
disvrict of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 
81 miles N. of Bombay. Lat. 20® 7', long, 
72® 45'. 

JYGURH. — A town in the British district 
of Rutnagherry, presidency of Bombay, 118 
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miles S. by E. of Bombay. Lat. 17® 17', 

long. 73'* 19'. 

JYNTEEA. — A district of Eastern India, 
situate in the Cossya Hills, and extending 
from lat. 24“ 55' to 26“ 7', and from long. 
91“ 63' to 92" 48'. It is eighty miles in length 
from north to south, and forty in breadth. 
The tract formerly constituted the northern 
division of the possessions of a native prince, 
styled the rajah of Jynteea, between whom 
and the British government political relations 
appear to have been first established during 
the Burmese war in 1824, when the territory 
of the rajah was secured to him by treaty. 
This treaty, however, was regarded merely in 
the light of a personal engagement with the 
reigning prince, and its conditions were not 
considered binding on his succcessor. In 
1835, it being proved that the new rajah, 
while heir- apparent, had ordered or connived I 
at the kidnapping of four British subjects for j 
the purpose of human sacrifice, the British 
government confiscated his possessions in the 
plains, upon which the rajah voluntarily relin- 
quished his districts in the hills. A pension 
of 501. a month was assigned for his support, 
and he retired to Dacca. The forfeited pos- 
sessions were annexed to the British domi- 
nions ; those situated in the plains being in- 
corporated with the district of Sylhet, and 
the remainder (forming the subject of this 
article) being placed under the jurisdiction of 
the political agent in the Cossya Hills. Coal 
is stated to al^und in the hills of Jynteea. 

JYNTEEAHPORE.-~A town of Eastern 
India, in the British district of Jynteea, 77 
miles S.S.E. of Gowhatty, Lat. 26® 7', long. 
92“ 5'. 

JYNUGUR, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 68 
miles N.E. of Mozuffurpoor. Lat. 26“ 31', 
long. 86“ 15'. 

JYRUNG, — A town of Eastern India, in 
the Cossya Hills, situate in the native state 
of Osimlee, 21 miles S.W. by S. from Gow- 
hatty, and 63 miles E.S.E. from Goalpara. 
Lat. 26“ 62', long. 91“ 36'. 

JYSINUGUR, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Herhudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Saugor 
to Hoosungabad, 19 miles S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 23“ 37', long. 78“ 38'. 

JYTO. — A town in one of the petty Cis- 
Sutlej jaghires, 77 miles S.W. from Loodianah, 
and 38 miles S.E. by S. from Ferozepoor. 
Lat. 30“ 28', long. 74“ 55'. 

JYTPORE. — See Jeitpoke. 

JYTUK, or JAITAK, in Sirmor, a very 
steep ridge of clay^slate, rising over the north- 
western extremity of the Kyarda Doon. A 
peak of this ridge is surmounted by a stone 
fort, about seventy feet long and fifty wide, 
having a small round tower or bastion at 
each corner, the whole, however, constructed 
iu au uusubstantial manner. During the 


war with the Goorkhas in 1814, it was occn- 
pied by them with a garrison of about 2,200 
men, who, on the 27th of December, were 
attacked two separate British detachments, 
one of about 1,000 strong, the other of about 
700. The former meeting with a well-con- 
ducted resistance, and suffering severe loss, 
fled panic-struck to camp ; the other made 
good a lodgment in an important position near 
the fort ; but being called off by General 
Martindell, who commanded the army of which 
the detachment formed part, it was harassed 
greatly on its retreat, and narrowly escaped 
total destruction. The loss to berth detach- 
ments amounted to four officers killed, and 
five wounded ; seventy-nine non-commissioned 
officers and privates killed, and 281 wounded 
and missing. On the 13tb of March follow- 
ing, two eighteen-pounder battering-guns were 
with great difficulty hauled by hand np the 
nearly perpendicular side of the ridge, and 
placed in battery against the fort, besides two 
8ix*x>ounder8, two eight-and-half-inch mortars, 
and two five-and-half-inch howitzers. The 
defences of the Goorkhas were in consequence 
much damaged, and in a short time the British 
posts were so arranged as completely to Idock- 
ade the fort, which, early in May, was sur- 
rendered, but not till the stock of provisions 
for the use of the garrison was reduced to 
one day's rations. Nearly 1,500 armed men 
marched out, besides about 1,000 women and 
children. Jytuk is 4,854 feet above the sea. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,014 miles, by 
Debra. Lat. 30“ 36', long. 77“ 24'. 

X. 

KABILPOOR, in the British district of 
Shahjehaupoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to 
the cantonment of Futtehgurh, and 35 miles 
S.E. of the former. The road in this part of 
the route is gO(xl ; tlie country open, level, and 
cultivated, l^at. 27“ 55', long. 79“ 44'. 

KABO. — A town in the British district of 
Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Btmgal, 186 
miles W. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 22“ 58', 
long. 85“ 36'. 

KABOOL RIVER, or JUI SHIR,— Tlie 
only great tributary of the Indus from the west. 
It is generally supposed to rise at Sir-i-Chush- 
muh, in lat. 34“ 17', long. 68“ 14', where at a 
height of 8,400 feet a^ve the sea, a very 
copious spring bursts from the ground, and 
forms the chief source of the principal stream. 
But the extreme head is about twelve miles 
farther west, on the eastern declivity of the 
Oonna ridge. It is at first an inconsiderable 
stream, everywhere fordable for sixty miles, as 
far au Kabooi ; at a short distance beyond which 
place it receives the river of Lo^rh, and thence- 
forward is a rapid river. Al)out forty miles 
below Kalool, it receives the Punohshir river, 
wnich has a course of 120 miles. About fifteen 
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miles below this, it receives the Tagoa river, 
having a course of about eighty miles. The 
united streams of the Alishang and Alingar join 
the Kabool river about twenty miles farther 
down, after a oourse each of about 1 20 miles. 
At the distance of about twenty miles more, 
the Soorkh Rood, or Red River, so called from 
the colour which its water derives from the 
earth suspended in it, falls into the Kabool river 
after a coarse of seventy miles. Twenty miles 
fiirther east, the Kabool river receives the river 
Kama, calM also the river of Kooner, which 
rising in Chitral, Bows through Kafiristan. 
Buch is the course of the Kabool river, and 
thus does it acquire force and volume. Flowing 
easterly, it drains the valley of Kabool, tbe 
Sufeid Koh, and the southern slope of tbe 
Hindoo Koosh ; and after receiving on both 
sides several considerable streams, becomes a 
large river, sweeping with prodigious rapidity 
and violebce along the northern base of the 
Kfayber Mountains, and, in consequence of its 
boiling eddies and Ihrious surges, not navigable, 
except on rafts of hides, il^stward of these 
hills, and in lat. 34® 10', long, 71° 27', it enters 
the British territory of the Punjab, and divides 
into three branches, which, at Dobundee, twelve 
miles lower down, reunite, and thence the river 
is navigable for l^ats of forty or fifty tons to 
Attock, near which it joins the Indus. Just 
below Dobundee it is joined from the north by 
the Lundye, or river of Panjkora, which, rising 
in that unexplored region of the Hindoo Koosh 
lying east of Chitral, passes south-west by Panj- 
kora, receives the river of Sewat from the north- 
east, and some tributaries of less importance 
from the west, and has a total course of above 
200 miles. After this confluence, the Kabool 
river continues to flow eastward for forty miles, 
and falls into the Indus on the western side, 
nearly opposite Attock, and in lat. 83° 54', 
long. 72° 16', having a total course of about 
320 miles. As both rivers are very rapid, and 
have great bodies of water, the confluence pro- 
duces turbulent eddies and violent surges, | 
KACHAURA, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the south-eastern frontier, towards the 
British district of Etawah. It is situate on the 
right bank of the Jumna, 65 miles S.E. of 
the city of Agra. Lat. 26° 60', long. 78° 48'. j 
KAHASUR, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieu t. -gov. of tbe N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Ghazeepoor canton- 
ment to Hazareebagh, 21 miles S, of the former, 
171 N.E. of the latter, is situate on the river 
Karamnasa. Lat. 25° 10', long. 83° 82'. 

KABIPOOR, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a village two miles from the 
left bank of the river Tons (eastern), 42 miles 
S.E. of Faizabad, 108 E. of Lucknow. The 



KADIRPOOR.—A village in Sinde, be- 
tween Subznlcote and Shikarp>oor, and 24 miles 
W. of the former place. It is situate near the 
3 P 


left bank of the Indu^ in a level country, in 
some places overrun with jungle, but capable 
of successful cultivation, in consequence of the 
fiicility of irrigation by means of watercourses 
from the river. Lat. 28° 10', I jng. 60° 20'. 

KADLOOR. — A town in one of the recently- 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 60 miles N.W. of Kurnool. 
Lat. 16° 22', long. 77° 28'. 

KADMUH, in the jaghire of Jujhur, Ueut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vill^e near the 
western frontier towards Loharoo. Lat. 28° 24', 
long. 76° 4'. 

KADURGUNGE, in the British district of 
Buddaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Futtehgurh to Buddaon, 
16 miles S.S.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 49', 
long. 79° 9'. 

:^EELAUN, or KYLAWUN, in the 
British district of Boolundshuhur, lieut,-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Khasgunj to Meerut, and 53 miles S. of 
the latter. Lat. 28° 18', long. 78° 2'. 

KAENG, in the island of Ramree (Arracan), 
a village prettily situated near the sea, at the 
mouth of a small creek. The neighbourhood 
consists of extensive plains, which are exceed- 
ingly fertile, and rice and indigo are cultivated 
to a great extent. In the opinion of Lieu- 
tenant Foley, who visited it in 1834, ‘‘this 
village is superior to any in the island, both 
with respect to situation and the general 
appearance of neatness and comfort that 
prevails.” Lat. 19° 5', long. 93° 45'. 

KAFR.^OT, or THE INFIDELS’ FORT. 
— A huge, lofty, and massive ruin near the 
west bank of the Indus, and between that 
river and the Largee valley. It consists of a 
number of towers bearing every mark of 
extreme antiquity, rising on the very summit 
of the mountain-chain. These are connected 
with the Indus by a dilapidated wall extend- 
ing from them to the edge of the water. 
Wood, who surveyed tbe spot, expresses his 
astonishment at the toil and skill which must 
have been directed to the construction of this 
stupendous edifice, singularly contrasting with 
the mean mud hovels which, with this excep- 
tion, are the only buildings to be foimd 
throughout this region. The time and ciroum- 
stances of its erection are totally unknown. 
Lat. 82° SO', long. 71° 22'. 

KAGx^KAT. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, on the left hank of the Gunduck 
river, and 163 miles N.W. by W. from IChat- 
mandoo. Lat. 28° 57', long. 83° 3'. 

KAGUL. — A jaghire or feudal dependency 
of Kolapore, of which it forms par^ and situate 
within wie iurisdlction of the political agency 
of the Bombay government. The inhabitants, 
always engaged in feuds with Kolapore under 
the native government, yield ready obedience 
to the British authority, which has assumed the 
temporary management of the Kolapore ter- 
ritories. The revenue amounts to something 
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more than 70,000 rupees, and the military 
force to about 700 men. Katgul, the chief 
town, is in lat, 16* 32', long. 74* 23'. 

KAHA, in Sinde, is a mouth of the Indus, 
by which the Moutnee, formerly a large 
offset of the Sata, or great eastern branch of 
that river, discharged its water into the sea. 
In consequence of the channel of the Moutnee 
having been almost entirely deserted by the 
stream, the Kaha mouth has become little 
more than a salt-water creek. Lat. 23* 66', 
long. 67* 36'. 

KAHEEEE. — A village of the Daman 
division of the Punjab, situate on the right 
bank of the Indus. Here is one of the prin- 
cipal ferries on that river. It is on the route 
from Hindostan to Afghanistan, by Dera Is- 
mael Khau and the Gomul or Goolairee Pass. 
Elphinstone, who crossed here at the beginning 
of January, when the water is lowest, found 
the main channel 1,010 yards wide ; and it is 
known to be much broader during the swell. 
Lat. 81* 25', long. 70° 47'. 

KAHGUDIPOOR, in the British district 
of Gbazeejpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Ghazeepoor 
cantonment to that of Goruckpoor, 16 miles 
N. of the former, 76 S. of the latter. Lat. 
26* 44', long. 83* 45'. 

KAHSEHS. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, three miles from th© right bank of 
the Kumalli river, and 90 miles E.S.E. from 
Almora. Lat. 29* 12', long. 81* 8'. 

KAILAS.— See Koonlus. 

KAIMGUNJ, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Futtehgurh 
to Budaoon, 20 miles N.W. of the former. 
Population 8,983. Lat. 27* 34', long. 79* 25'. 

KAIMUK. — A mountain-range in the ter- 
ritory of Rewa or Baghelcund, extending 
S.W. from about lat. 24^ ^0', long. 82*, for 
about 70 or 80 miles, and dividing the valley 
of the Tons from that of the Son. It has in 
one part a remarkable conical shape, and an 
elevation probably exceeding 2,000 feet above 
the sea. The formation, according to Franklin, 
is primitive sandstone, intermixed with schis- 
tose limestone. This range is a section of the 
Yindhya Mountains. 

KAIR. — Atown in Hyderabad, or dominions 
of the Nizam, situate three miles from the left 
bank of the Payne Gunga river, and 176 miles 
N. by E. from Hyderal^. Lat. 19* 50', long. 
79* 9'. 

KAIRA, a British collectorate in the pre- 
sidency of Bombay, is bounded on the north 
by the Myhee Caunta division of Guzerat ; on 
the east and south by the river Myhee ; and 
on the west by the collectorate of Ahmedabad 
and the dominions of the Guioowar. It extends 
from lat. 22*12' to 28*88', and from long. 72* 80' 
to 73* 27'. The greatest length from north 
to south is ninety-four miles, and its greatest 


breadth fifty miles. The area is 1,869 square 
miles. The principal staple articles of cultiva- 
tion are tobacco, sugar, indigo, cotton, opium, 
poppy, and cumin. The district is traversed 
oy the Bombay and Baroda railway ; but there 
are no metalM or macadamized roads in this 
collectorate, with the exception of the line 
extending from the southern gate of the town 
of Kaira to the Seree river, near the village of 
Ruttunpoor. The highways and crossways 
throughout the collectorate are for the most 
part formed by the tracks of carts, and though 
uneven and narrow, they are generally in other 
respects pretty good. Among the principal 
highways which traverse the collectorate, is 
one from Baroda vid Kaira to Ahmedabad, 
which crosses the river Myhee northward of 
the town of Wasud, and another from Malwa 
and Loonawarra to Ballaainore, Kupperwung, 
and Ahmedabad. The country being sandy, 
the roads are somewhat heavy for wheeled 
carts, and in the rainy season some of them 
are partially flooded ; but a few days' fine 
weather is sufficient to render them again 
I passable. The population is given under the 
article Bombay. 

The implements used in husbandry by the 
agricultural classes are of the same descrip- 
tion as those employed by their forefathers. 
No improvements have taken place. A few 
American ploughs were introduced by the 
government in 1843, two of which were given 
to the cultivators for trial. They complained 
that they were clumsy and unsuited to native 
management, that the furrows formed by them 
were too wide, and that additional labour was 
required to level thesur&ce. It was objected, 
moreover, that it would cost as much to repair 
one of these ploughs as to make a new one on 
the old plan. The cultivators are extremely 
averse to innovation, and the attempt to intro- 
duce these ploughs proved a failure. The 
principal towns are ten in number, — Kaira, 
Kupperwung, Borsud, Nerriad, Mehmoodabad, 
Mahtur, Tansra, Mahoonda, Nepar, and Oom- 
rut, which will be found described in their proper 
places. Government vernacular schools have 
been established in various parts of the district. 
The tract forming tlie district of Kaira was 
ceded to the E^t-lndia Company by the 
Guicowar, under difierent treaties and engage- 
ments, commencing with the grant or sunnud 
dated 8rd May, 1803, under which the British 
were put in possession of the fort of Kaira. 

KAIRA, in the presidency of Bombay, a 
town, the principal place of the British collec- 
torate of the same name. It is situate near 
the confluence of two small rivers, the Watruk 
and Seree, over the latter of which a bridge 
has been recently erected. The surrounding 
country is fertile and beautiful, and overspread 
by fine orchards, or, where those are not to be 
met with, by thickets of wild fig-trees and other 
wild-fruitb^rers. The town is of considerable 
size, and is surrounded by a wall with bastions. 
The streets within are uneven and narrow. 
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The houses, however, are solid and lofty, with 
eloping tiled roofs, and a good deal of carving 
about the woodwork of their gables and 
verandas. Near the centre of the town are a 
large Jain temple and school, the former con- 
sisting of many apartments, some of them 
raised, and approachable only by ascending 
flights of stairs ; some on the ground-floor, and 
some underground. In this building is some 
fine carving in dark-coloured wood. There is 
also a subterraneous Jain temple, containing, 
seated on an altar, four white marble statues 
of characters considered by the worshippers as 
sacred. Near the temple is the Adawlut, or 
court of justice, a handsome building, with 
pillars in the Grecian style, having its attic 
story raised high above the town, and con- 
taining very convenient apartments for the 
judge and his family. Contignons is the prison, 
a laige strong building. There is in the town 
a church^ a large clumsy building. There is 
also a government vernacular school. The 
military cantonments are about a mile and a 
half from the city, and separated from it by a 
small river. They are extensive, and in most 
respects well laid out, except that, being built | 
in the form of a square, a large portion isj 
deprived of the benefit of free ventilation. 
The climate is very hot and unhealthy, pro- 
ducing fever, ague, and other diseases resulting 
from malaria. The town is distant from Bom- 
bay, N., 265 miles ; from Ahmedabad, S., 
20 miles. Lat. 22“ 45', long. 72“ 41'. 

KA TSL A, in the British territory of Saugor 
and Ncrbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Hoo.sungabad 
to Baitool, 42 miles N. of the latter. Lat. 
22“ 26', long, 77“ 54'. 

KAITHAULA, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Oude, a town 70 miles S.E. ofj 
Lucknow, 40 S. W, of Sultanpoor canton- ! 
raent. It is situate on the right bank of 
the river Saee, which nearly surrounds the 
town by its windings. The population is esti- 
mated by Butter at 8,000, ah Hindoos. Lat, 
26“, long, 81“ 37'. 

KAITl, or KYTEE, in the British district 
of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a U)wn on the left bank of the Ganges, just 
above the confluence of the Goomtee, 645 miles 
N.W. of Calcutta by water, 24 N.E. of 
Benares. Lat. 25“ 30', long. 83“ 13'. 

K.A1TI, in the British district of Benares, 
lieut,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the right bank of the Ganges, 662 miles N.W. 
of Calcutta by w’ater, seven miles N.E. of 
Benares. Lat. 25“ 20', long. 83“ 12'. 

KAI'rill, in territory of Gwalior, or pos- 
sessious of Scindia’s family, a small fort and 
village on the route from Agra to Gwalior fort, 
38 miles S. of former, 31 N.W. of latter. It 
is situate on the south or right side of the river 
Chumbul. The bank is bold and lofty, and 
the channel, three-quarters of a mile wide, is 
filled by a <ieep and rapid torrent. In the 
dry season it is crossed by ford, much fre- 


quented, as, opposite Dholpoor, four miles 
lower down the stream, the passage must be 
made by ferry or bridge of boats. Lat. 
26“ Sr, long. 77“ 5r. 

KAKA. — ^A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate under the mountain Dhoulagiri^ 
and 169 miles N.W. by W. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 29“ 8', long. 83“ 4'. 

&AKADU, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Calpee to the can- 
tonment of Cawnpore, and five miles S.W. of 
the latter. The road in this part of the route 
is metalled or macadamized ; the country is 
^well cultivated. Lat. 26“ 28', long. 80“ 21'. 

KAKEENADA. — A town in the British 
district of Rajahmundry, presidency of Madras, 
nine miles S.E. of Samulkottah. Lat. 16“ 58', 
long. 82“ 19'. 

KAKHUNDKEE.—x'^ town in the British 
district of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 89 
miles N.E. of Belgaum. Lat, 16“ 37', long. 
75“ 37'. 

KAKITA. — A town in the British district 
of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 48 
miles W.S.W. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 17“ 24', 
long. 82“ 44'. 

KAKJIAJEET. — A town in the British 
district of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
78 milesS.W. by W. of CalcutU. Lat. 21“ 58', 
long. 87“ 22'. 

KAKTEE. — A town in the Mahratta j^- 
hire of Sanglee, territory of Bombay, nine 
miles N. from Belgaum, and 56 miles S.S.E, 
from Kolapoor. Lat. 15“ 57', long. 74“ 37'. 

KAKUBA, or KAKOOA, in the British 
district of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the city of 
Agra to Gwalior, seven miles S. of former. 
Here, in December, 1843, the British anny, 
under command of Sir Hugh Gough, accom- 
panied by Lord Ellenborough, governor- 
general, encamped, in the advance against 
Gwalior. Lat. 27“ 4', long, 78“ 3'. 

KALA BAGH. — A town on the right or 
west bank of the Indus, where it finds a pas- 
sage through the Salt range, which stretches 
from Afghanistan into the Punjab. The 
breadth of the stream, bounded by very lofty 
and steep banks, is here about 350 yards. 
The road, a gallery cut in the side of the cliff, 
and about 100 feet above the edge of the water, 
is so narrow as not to allow a laden camel 
to pass. A great part of this excavation is 
through rock-salt, extremely hard, pellucid, 
clear, and nearly colourless as crystal. Some 
specimens are so hard that they are worked 
into platters. The town rises as though it 
were' stuck ag.ains>t the precipitous eminence 
overhanging the road and river, and, together 
with the salt-rock, tfie stream, and the pro- 
spect over the country to the east, forms a 
striking scene. The heat in summer is hero 
excessive, and the air unwholesome, as well 
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naturally as from the effluvia of alum-works. 
The alum is obtained from a sort of slate, which 
is found in vast quantities in the neigh^uring 
mountains. This is placed in layers between 
wood, and the pile thus formed set on fii'e ; 
the residuum is then boiled in iron pans, fil- 
tered, and, by means of evaporation, rendered 
solid alum. There are fourteen manufactories 
for the purification of the mineral. Great 
quantities of salt are extracted here, for the 
supply of Western India and Afghanistan. 
There is also coal in its vicinity, but of poor 
quality, and in inconsiderable seams. The 
Indus is navigable to Kala Bagh at all seasons, 
and it is expected that the communication by 
government steam-vessels, which has been 
established between Kurrachee and Mooltan, 
will be shortly extended to this town. The 
population probably does not exceed 2,000. 
Lat. 32'’ 57', long. 7r 35'. 

KALAISUR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Godavery, 139 miles N.E. of 
Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 51'; long. 79° 53'. 

KALAPYNDONG KEON, in Anacan, a 
small river taking its rise in the Wyllatong 
Hills, about lat. 21° 8', long. 92° 51', and 
joining the Myoo river about lat. 20° 43', long. 
92° 42', at the village of Khengkeong, 

KALEE RIVER. — See Ghoqba. 

KALEEGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Mymunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
189 miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 36', 
long. 90° 29'. 

KALEEGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Rungpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
80 miles E.S.E. of Rungpoor. Lat. 25° 34', 
long. 89° 43'. 

KALEE KEMAON, — See Champawut. 

KALEE OUNG. — A town in the British 

S rovince of Tenasserim, 134 miles S.S.E. of 
loulraein. Lat. 14° 39', long. 98° 22'. 

KALEGOUK ISLAND is situate six miles 
off the coast of Amherst (Tenasserim provinces). 
Its length from north to south is six miles, 
and its breadth one mile. Lat. 15° 32'. lonj?. 
97" 43'. 

KALE MYO. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Myithia Khyoung, and 
135 miles N.W. from Ummerapoora. Lat. 
23° 8', long. 94° 28'. 

KAl ERAWUN, in the British district of 
Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hansee to Bhutnair, 
and 28 miles N.W. of the former. It is a poor 
place, and even water is scarce. Lat. 29° 18'. 
long. 75° 85'. 

KALE SERAI, in the Punjab, a village 
caravanserai on the route from Attock to 
Rawul Pindee, and 89 miles S.E. of the former 
place. It is situate on the river ELalee, a tri- 
butary of the Hurroo. The Kalee, though of 
short course, is d^p : the passage across it is 
cflected by an old stone bridge. It is the 


Toomrah of Walker’s Map. At a short dis- 
tance to the north-west of the village is a baoii 
or great well, the water of which is reached by 
a descent of 1 00 steps. The surrounding country 
is remarkably rocky, rugged, and barren, and 
the roads are rough .and difficult. Lat. 33° 40', 
long. 72° 54'. 

KALIDUNGA, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on a mountain of the same namo, rising 
from the right bank of the river Ghagra, 20 
miles S.E. of Champawut cantonment. Ele- 
vation above the sea 1,115 feet. At the base 
of the mountain, and about a mile from tho 
village, is the Kalidunga ferry across the 
Kalee, forming a communication between the 
territory of the East-India Company and that 
of Nepal. Lat. 29*“ 7', long. 80° 19'. 

KALI MATH, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
temple dedicated to the Hindoo goddess Kali, 
on a summit sloping westward to the left bank 
of the river Kosila, and four miles N. of Almora. 
A stockade was here garrisoned by the Goor- 
khas during their possession of Kumaon. Ele- 
vation abpve the sea 6,301 feet. Lat. 29° 88', 
long. 79° 42'. 

KALI NUDDEE. — A river rising in the 
collectorato of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 
close to the town of Dharwar, and in about lat. 
15° 30', long. 75° 6'. It holds a south-westerly 
course of about eighty miles, and falls into the 
Arabian Sea, or North Indian Ocean, at Se- 
dashevagurh, in lat. 14° 50', long. 74° 10'. 
Near Barabuti, forty -five miles above its 
mouth, it is joined on the left side by tho 
river Bidhati, flowing from the south. 

KALIPANI, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
remarkable spring, regarded as sacred by tho 
natives, and hence considered as the source of 
the great river Kalee, though this last has its 
remotest head-water about thirty miles farther 
to the north-west. The spring is situate on 
the north-eastern declivity of the great moun- 
tain Bians Rikhi, and on the route from Bians 
Pass to Askot, five miles S.W. of the pass, 45 
N.E. of Askot, and in lat. 80° 11', long. 80° 56'. 
Its water is discharged into a stream flowing a 
few hundred feet to the west, and which bears 
the name of Kalipani river. This river is 
formed by tho union of two streams, one 
rising close to the western entrance of the 
I Bians Pass, and, holding a westerly course of 
I about lour miles, joins the other, rising on the 
I western declivity of the great Kuntaa Peak, in 
jlat. 30° 14', long. 80° 56', and, flowing five miles 
I southerly, to the confluence, in lat. 80° IT, 
long. 80° 65', and about a mile above the 
spring. The united stream flows five miles 
south-westward, to its confluence with the 
Kali, in lat. 80° 8', long. 80° 54', and at an 
elevation above the sea of 11,413 feet. The 
spring is resorted to for ritual ablutions and 
other retirious praotices, by pilgrims on their 
route to MaoMarovara. The confluence of tho 
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brandies of the Kalipani is about 150 feet 
below the limit of perpetual bdow, and the 
streams scarcely flow during the winter season, 
when the waters of this tract generally are 
iiiri^ifies of ice. 

KALKAPORE. — A town in the British 
district of l^eerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
118 n.iles N. by W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 37', 
long. 87“ 50'. 

K ALLACH. — ^A town in the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, 163 miles N. by E. from Kangra, 
and 116 miles E. by N. from Sirinagur. Lat. 
34" 19', long. 76“ 67'. 

KALLEENJUR.— A celebrated hill fort 
ill the British district of Banda, in Bundelcund, 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces. 
It is situate at the south-eastern extremifyr of 
the plains of Bundelcund, where rises the 
Bindachal range, the first and lowest terraced 
elevation of the Yindhya Mountains. The 
rocky hill on which the fort is situate is com- 
pletely isolated from the adjacent range by a 
chasm or ravine, about 1,200 yards wide. A 
modem writer has hazarded a conjecture, that 
it may be regarded as having b^n formerly 
an island, situate in an ocean rolling over tbe 
plain of Bundelcund. The sides rise rather 
steeply from the plain, and in the upper part 
have a nearly perpendicular face of 150 or 180 
feet in height, in most places inaccessible. The 
lower part of the hill consists of syenite, in 
vast polyhedral masse-s, fitting into each other, 
and on the outer surface forming an accessibl^^ 
slope ; but the upper part, consisting of sand- 
stone arranged in horizontal strata, presents 
externally so bold a scarp as to be for the most 
part itn))ractiGable of ascent. Franklin states 
that he found indications of coal in the vales 
about the hill ; but the granitoid character of 
the formations aflbrds grounds for questioning 
tbe soundness of his conclusion. The summit 
of the rock, a sort of table-land slightly undu- 
lated, is between four and five miles in circuit. 
Throughout its whole extent it is fortified by a 
rampart rising from the very edge, in continua- 
tion of the scarp of the rock, and at places 
where the difficulties of the ascent in its 
natural state might be overcome, access has 
been guarded against by a facing of masonry. 
The fortifications are massively constructed of 
large bhx^ks of stone, laid generally without | 
cement, and about twenty -five feet thick ; but | 
in many places they have been allowed to fail 
into decay. A few small hamlets are scat- 
tered over the table-land, and numerous ruins 
indicate that there must have been a town of 
some importance, which was supplied with 
water from tanks yet to be seen. One, at 
least, of these still contains water at all seasons, 
though the quality is bad. There are also 
several palaces, which, though ruinous, appear 
to be of no great antiquity. One of consider- 
able size is, however, in such repair as to serve 
for the abode of the small garrison. Temples 
are numerous, the place being regarded by the 
Hindoos amongst the holiest class. The divinity 


in most repute is Siva, the images of whom arc 
extremely numerous, and all itbyphalUc to m 
degree of the grossed indecency. 

Since the capture of the phioe in 1812, Hhe 
British soldiers have mutilated many of those 
hideous and grotesque figures, knocking ofiT 
their emblems. The principal idol in cadled 
Nilkanth, a name of Siva; and the fignie in 
hewed out of the rock on the southern acarp of 
the hiU, the proportions being so huge, that 
the figure, though represent^ squatting, is 
above thirty feet high. Jacquemont describes 
it as making a most scandalous dieplay of the 
parts which decency requires to be concealed. 
At no great distance is a large lingum, three 
feet high and two in circumferenoe, with a rode 
resemblance of a coantenance having two large 
silver eyes. In the scarp ot the hill is an entrance 
to a very long flight of steps, penetrating tiie 
interior of the rock to a gn^ distance, and 
terminating at a oalyterraneons reservoir of 
clear cool water of great depth, sad said by 
the natives to be unfathomable. Access to tlie 
vast circumvallation of this hill is by a path- 
way sloping up tbe face of the rock in 
oblique manner, at the south-eastern side. It 
is a rough and narrow passage through jungle, 
to the lowest gateway, situate a ooiisiderable 
way up the hill ; but from that point it is a 
wide and fine stairway, reaching to the table- 
land of the fortress, and passing in the rscent 
successively through seven gates, some of tl»ein 
commanded by fortifications reputed impreg- 
nable. There are several rude pieces of artdlery 
lying about dismounted, some fbmied of bars 
of iron laid longitudinally, and bound round 
with a flat hand of the same material wound 
about them. At present, the place is in com- 
mand merely of a lieutenant of l^iish infantry. 
As a station, it has tbe advantages of interesting 
archeological associations, hij^ly picturesqu':^ 
scenery, and remarkably salubrious cl: mate. 

The town is situate at the south-eastern \&ae 
of the hill, and, though now much decayed, haa 
numerous ruins which prove it to have been 
once important. According to Ferishtt^ Ksl- 
leenjur was founded by Kedar Haja, ootempo- 
rary with Biabomet, the founuer of LiLtoi, and 
consequently about the commencement of the 
seventh century. It appears to have subse- 
quently become the csfutal of a oonsiderablo 
realm, as it b related that its lajah, in Uie yismt 
1022, inarched at the head of 36,000 home, 
45,000 foot, and 640 elephants, to oppose 
Midimood of GLuxni, who subsequently be- 
sieged the fort; but, mobabiy drapairing of 
suooesB, allowed himself to Iw appeased 
submbsion and rich presents, and evacuated 
the territory. In 1202, it was beaeged hy 
Kootb-ood-deen, the lieuteuani of Mdiomed 
Sultan, of Ghor, in Afghanbian, and reduced, 
in consequence of the supply of water baling. 
In 1532, it was agaun eulqectefl to siege by 
Humayun, emperor of Delhi, who, at the expi- 
ration of a month, retinqubhed hb attempt, on 
receiving a laage amount of treasure for his 
iorbearance. In 1543, ^er Shah, the Batan 
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rnlar, who liad sncoeeded in dnving Humrran 
jSrcm hk thrcme and kingdom, besieged Kal- 
ieenjnr. During the operations, some explosive 
misraSe project^ against the garrison, re- 
bounded, ajfd, setting fire to/some gunpowder, 
8her Shal was scorched so dreadfully, that in 
a few hours he died in great agony, but not 
befiote the aasai H had succeeded. About the 
middle of the eighteenth century, it was wrested 
fiom the sovereign of Delhi by the r«ah of 
Punna, owing, it is said, ** to tne disorders of 
the tunes, the troops which garrisoned it being 
in arrears, mutinied for want of pay, and 
their charge.*' About 1790, Ali Behador, 
a Mahiaita invader of Bundelcund, besieged 
Kalleenjur, but, after a blockade of ten years, 
died, without making himself master of it. 
Ihe fort at that time was held by a Brahmin, 
euecessor to a killadar or commandant appointed 
by the rajah of Punna, but who subs^uently 
assumed independence and the exclusive domi- 
nion of the place. He had given much trouble 
to the British authorities, and committed or 
connived at numerous depredations on their 
imbjects ; and in consequence, on January 19th, 
1812, it was besieged by a force consisting of 
about two regiments of cavalry, six battalions 
and five companies of infantry. The besieging 
fiirce took possession of a summit situate north 
of the fort, and though of small dimensions, 
ficarcely inferior in elevation to it. To this 
summit, estimated to be 780 feet above the 
surrounding ^jlain, the British,, with very severe 
toil, dragged up four long iron IS-poondere 
and two mortars, and the surface being bare 
rock, the earth requisile to make the batteries 
was carried up in canvas sacks. About two- 
thirds lower than this upper battery, or 260 
feet above the plain, a battery of two 18- 
pounders and two 12-pounderB was erected on 
a shoulder of the eminence ; but its fire was of I 
little avail, as, in consequence of the great] 
depression, the sliot, striking the walls in a 
direction slanting upwards, glanced off, and 
produced little effect. As soon as the upper 
batteries were completed, a British detachment 
occupied the town, which the enemy evacuated 
without reristanoe. The fire of the upper bat- 
tery, which was alone efficient, was directed 
a^nst the north-east an^le of the rampart, 
distant half a mile, and in three weeks the 
breach was considered practicable. On the 
morning of the 20th of February the besi^iog 
batteries opened a brisk fire of rouud-shot, i 
grape, and shrapnell, to clear the breach, and | 
a sioriiUDg-party making its way up lae steep, 
roeky, and rugged face of the hill, attempted, 
by means of sading-ladders, to mount the ill- 
opened breach and the portions of perpendicular 
cuflb presenting themselves in many places. 
Iboogli the assailants pushed their enterprise 
with amasing vigour and intrepidity, they 
suffiered so severely by the fire of matchlocks, 
and from lar^ stones rolled down from the 
higher ground, that the attempt was found 
bopeteas, and after a struggle of thirty-five 
minutes, the survivors were recalled. The 


storming-party consisted of a column headed 
by five companies of the King's 53rd infantry, 
twelve companies of grenadiers, and nine com- 
panies of light infiuitiy. The loss of the Bri- 
tish was severe : it included two commissioned 
officers, one sexjeaot, and ten other men killed ; 
ten commissioned officers, six seijeants, and 
114 men wounded. There were, besides, a 
commissioned officer and forty-one native 
pioneers wounded. Mundy, a military officer, 
states, that twenty men and as many old 
women, with no other arms than the huge 
stones piled around, could make the place good 
against hundreds of thousands. The loss of 
the defenders, however, was very severe, from 
the fire of the British artillery. When the 
assault was deemed inevitable, the rajah’s 
family, and all the women within the garrison, 
were collected into a large stone building, and 
arrangements made by the defenders to blow 
it up in the event of the success of the attack. 
The chaube, however, who held the fort, sur- 
rendered it to the British eight days afterwards, 
on condition of receiving an equivalent in lands 
in the adjacent plain. In 1854 orders were 
issued (or the destruction of this celebrated 
I fort. Lat. 25% long. SO"" 32'. 

KALLEE NUDDEE (EAST), a river of 
the Doab between the Ganges and J umna, has 
its origin in the British district of Mozuffer- 
nuggur, at Untwana, at an elevation of 900 
feet alK)ve tho sea, and in lat. 29“ 19', long. 
77* 5T. Near the town of Meerut, twenty-five 
miles south from its source, it, on the western 
side, receives the Khodara Nulla, or Aboo 
Fuquers, which formerly communicated with 
the Kallee Nuddeo (West) by means of a canal, 
now dry, and which is attributed by tradition 
to a native of the name of Muhammad Abu 
Khan. The Khodara ntUla passes through the 
British cantonment, and is traversed by two 
bridges, one built by the East-lndia Company, 
the other by the Begum Sumroo. The latter, 
in consequence of the inadequate waterway 
allowed by its three diminutive arches, has 
sometimes caused serious inconvenience by ex- 
tensively fiooding the cantonment during great 
inundations, though in the dry season the 
channel is nearly devoid of water. In the dry 
season, the Kallee Nuddee is crossed by means 
of ford, on the route from Meerut to Mbow. 
At the town of Boolundshufaur the elevation of 
the river above the sea is 764 feet ; and as the 
distance frnm its source is eighty miles, the 
fall in its chaunel bo far is little more than a 
foot and a half per mile. Close to tlie town of 
Boolundshuhur, on the route to Bareilly, it is 
crossed in the dry season by ford, and during 
the rains by feny. The fall between this point 
and the vicinity of Khooijab, a further dbstance 
of ten miles, does not exceed one foot per mile. 
Here it takes a south-easterly direction, which 
it holds for the rest of its course of about 220 
miles, falling, three or four miles below Kunnoj, 
into the Ganges, on the right side, in lat. 
27* V, long, 80* 8% running altogether a dis- 
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tance of 31 0 miles. Between the vicinity of 
Khooijah and that of Hurduaganj, a distance 
of forty miles, the inclination of the channel is 
one foot one and a half inch per mile. The 
route from Allyghnr to Bareilly passes it by a 
brick bridge, about twenty miles below Rur- 
duaganj, and the river thence continues navi- 
gable downwards to its mouth. 

KALLEE NUDBEE (WEST^, a river of 
the Doab between the Jumna and Ganges, 
rises in the British district of Saharunpoor, at 
an elevation probably of more than 1 ,000 feet 
above the sea, and in lat. 30®, long, 77® 47'. 
It takes a southerly course of about fifty miles, 
as far as Mozuffemuggur, and a mile west of 
that town is crossed by the route to Kumoul, 
being in that part fordable, except during heavy 
inundations. About ten miles below Mozuffer- 
nuggur it takes a south-westerly direction, and 
falls into the Hlndun, on the east or left side, 
in lat. 29® 13', long. 77® 35', after a total course 
of about seventy miles. Formerly it commu- 
nicated with the Khodara Nulla, running 
through Meerut, 1^ means of the canal of 
Mohammed Ahoo JChan, which passed off six 
or eight miles north of Sirdhana. 

KALLEE SIND, a river of Malwa, rising 
on the south side of the Vindhya Mountains, 
and in lat. 22® 36', long. 76® 26'. It has a course 
generally northerly, and in lat. 23® 57', long, 
76® 16', about ninety miles from its source, 
receives on the left side the Ludkunda, also 
rising in the Vindhya range ; and on the same 
side, about sixty miles farther down, it is joined 
by the united streams of the Ahoo and Atnjar, 
at Gagrour, in lat. 24® 37', long. 76® 19', close 
to the jiass where the Kallee Sind makes its 
way through the Mokundara range into the 
more depressed tract ct Harouti. 'Fhe scene 
is describeif by Tod as striking. The ascent 
to tlie summit of the ridge was so gradual, that 
our surprise was complete, when, casting our 
eye north, we saw the Caly Sinde sweeping 
along the northern face of both fort and town, 
whence it turns due north, ploughing its ser- 
pentine passage, at a depth of full 200 feet 
below the level of the valley, through three 
distinct ranges, each chasm or opening appear- 
ing in this bold perspective like a huge portal, 
whence the river gains the yielding plains of 
Harouti.” Tliirty-five miles lower down, it 
leceives the Newuj, on the right side. After 
a total course of about 225 miles, it falls into 
the Chumbul, en the right side, in lat. 25® 30', 
long. 76® 23'. At Kundgong, about fifty miles 
from its mouth, it is crossed on the route from 
Kotah to Saugor, and at the place of passage 
has '' bed 450 yards wide, and bottom of flat 
rock*Hke pavement ; hanks cut into ravines ; 
water shallow during the fiur season, deep and 
rapid in Uie rains.” 

KALLY BHEKL, m the British district of 
Saugur and Nerbadda^ ueut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on route from Baitool to 
Burwanee, 57 miles W. of the former. Lat. 
21* 54', long, rr 5'. 


KALOO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, on the left bank of the river Loonee, 
and 62 miles E. from Jodhpoor. Lat. 26® 23', 
long. 74® 7'. 

KAIiOREE, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
south-western frontier hiwards Shekhawati. 
Lat. 28®, long. 76® 7'. 

KALPEE,—- See Calpee. 

KALSAMREE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 
241 miles W. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 23® 30', 
long. 84® 50'. 

KALUNGA— See Nalapani. 

KAMA, in the territory of Bhurtpore, a 
town on the north-east frontier, towards the 
British district of Muttra, on the route from 
the town of M ultra to Eerozepore, in Goorgaon, 
39 miles N.W. of the former. Of late years, 
it appeate to have been scarcely visited by 
Europeans, but, according to Tieffentbaler, 
who described it about eighty yeans ago, it 
was then a small city, fortified with strong 
walls and towers, and belonging to the rajah 
of Jeypore. Towards the latter part of the 
last century, it was taken by Nujuf Khan, the 
powerful comraander-in-chief of the forces of 
Shah Alum, of Delhi ; but 8uV>Bequently ac- 
quired by the rajah of Bhurtpore. Distant 
I N.W. from Muttra 39 miles. IaL 27® 40', 
long. 77' 20'. 

KAM ALPOOR, in the British district < f 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from tho city of 
Allahabad to Futtehpore, and 38 miles S.E. 
of the latter. Close to it is a grove of noble 
trees, and the surrounding country is a vast field 
<»f tombs and ruin8,forming, with the intermixed 
jungle, a very picturesque and romantic scene. 
The place is named from Kamal, a reputed 
Mahomedan saint, who, with hia son and several 
of his disciples, lies buried here. Lat. 25® 42', 
long. 81® 25'. 

KAMAKUDDINNAGAR, in the British 
district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town in the Kadir or marsh of the 
Gauges, and on the left bank of its channel, 
here fordable during the dry season. It is a 
remarkable and important locality, being one 
of the very few points at which tne Ganges is 
fordable after leaving the mountains. Amir 
Khan, the Patan freebooter, on the occasion of 
his invasion of Rohilcund, in 1805, and when 
urgently anxious to escape across the river from 
the British army under General Smith, in 
active pursuit, searched in vain for a ford for a 
distance of 100 milea, and was about to march 
upwards to Hurdwar, where the stream issues 
from the mountain, until relieved from his 
embarrassment by a native, who unexpectedly 
pointed out tbe ford at Kamajuddinnagar. 
The amir found tbe ford not difficult about the 
12th of February, at which time, probably, the 
stream had scarcely risen by any melting oi 
the Himalayan snows ; so uiat he " crossed 
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with all his hora^ the girtliB eTon not being 
wetted, 00 shallow wm Uie water.** On the 
15th of the same month, the British army in 
pursuit crossed the river at the same place, but 
appear to have missed the beat line of ibr^ as 
the water, which was half a mile wide, was 
about braist-bi^ and in the middle even 
deeper, insomucm that the horses there got out 
of their depth, and took to swimming, and 
several women and (riuldrNi of the basar, who 
were mounted on ponies and on bullocks, were 
swept away by the cnrreot and drowned. On 
the 12th of March, the amir recroeaed at the 
same place, pnrsned on the 15th by the British, 
who found the ford still more mfficult than 
before. Kamaruddinnagar is 24 miles E. of 
Meerut, 55 miles N.£. cn Dellii. Lat. 28"* 56', 
long. 78“ W. 

K AMBACHO. — town in the native state 
of Nepal, near the left bank of the Kombachen 
river, and 61 miles N.W. by N. from Daijee- 
ling. Lat. 27“ 37', long. 87* 52*. 

KAMG AUM. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nisam, and a celebrated mart for 
cotton, 72 miles 8.W. by W. of EUichpoor. 
Lat. 20“ 41', long. 76* 37*. 

KAMMAH. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Pegne, on the right bank of the Ira- 
wady, and 23 miles N. by W. from Prome. 
Lat. 19“ 4', long. 94“ 56*. 

KAMONAH, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lient-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town near the right bank of the E^ast 
Kalee Nuddee, 64 miles S.E. of Delhi. In 
1 805, when Amir Khan, the Patan freebooter, 
made an irruption into the I>oab, the zemindar 
or proprietor of Kamonah favoured his cause, 
and for some time defended the mud fort of the 
place against all the efforts of a Briti^ besieg- 
ing force, but finally snbmitted. The zemindar 
subsequently agmn revolted in 1807, when his 
fort fell into the hands of the British, after a 
resistance which cost the lives of Captain 
Fraser and many others of high character and 
merit. Lat. 28“ S', long. 78“ 10'. 

KAMPTA, in Bundelcund, a village giving 
name to a small jaghlre or feudal grant held of 
the East-India Company, the jagheerdar being 
" free landholder and controller of tho said 
villages.** It ** is possessed by Rao Gonal Loll. 
It comprises two villages within the area of 
one equate mile, bag a popuiailon of 300 souls, 
and yields a rtsvenue of 1,500 mpees." D'Cruz 
intimates that Rao Gopal Lai holds the jaghire 
in compensation of his claim as one of thei 
Chaubis or joint Brabminical possessors of the 
stronghold of Kaleenjur, surrendered on condi- 
tions in 1812. The village is very probably 
the Compta** of Franldm*8 great map of | 
Bundelcund, situate on a feeder of the small j 
river Paisuni, 48 miles S.E. of the town of 
Banda, 65 KW. of AUahabad. Lat. 25“ IV, i 
long. 80“ 55'. I 

KAMPTEE, in the territory of Nagpoor, 


a British cantonment on the route from 
Hazareebagh to the city of Nagpoor, 565 miles 
S.W. of the fermer, nine N.E. of the latter. 
Though the dimato is, frem its iniertropical 
situation, hot, the thermometer ranging above 
100“ in April, yet severe hailstorms are some- 
times felt, as in April, 188C, when hailstones 
fell varying from six to nine inches in cir- 
cumference. A commodious church was built 
here in 1833. A few years later, the ex))eri- 
meut was tried of su^Ututiug the arrange- 
ments of a coffee-room for those of a canteen 
I for the troops. The result has been highly 
I successful, the sale of spirituous liquors being 
I in a great measure superseded by t^t of beer, 
tea, and coffee. Kamptee is in lat. 21“ 16', 
long. 79“ 1 4'. 

KAMRA. — A town in the Britbb district 
of Moorahedabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 134 
miles N. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 80', long. 88“ 10'. 

KAMROIJ. — A town in the native state of 
Wusravee, presidency of Bombay, on the left 
bank of the Taptee, and 13 miles N.E. from 
Surat. Lat. 21“ 15', long. 73“ 2'. 

KAMTAOL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of 'Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 30 
mile^ N.E. by N. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25“ 58', 
long. 85“ 23'. 

KAN, or KAND, a small river of Malwa, 
rises on the north side of the Vindhya range, 
eight miles E. of the British cantonment of 
Mow, about lac. 22® 36', long. 75“ 51*. It 
takes a northerly course, and, flowing through 
a very fertile country by the city of Indore, is 
joined by the Sirsootty ; it then takes a north- 
easterly direction for about nineteen miles, 
and, winding by the town of Samer, falls into 
the river Ghatty, its total length being forty- 
five miles. On the route from Mow toOojein, 
it is crossed, about twelve miles from its source, 
** by a good ford, water about one foot deep 
during the fair season.** 

KANACGEIIRI. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 129 mdes E. by 
S. of Belgaum. Lat. 15“ 34', long. 76“ 29'. 

KANADKHAID.— Atown in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Doodna river, 158 miles N.W. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 19“ 20', long. 77“ 5'. 

KAN AR. — A town in Gwalior, or posses- 
sions of Scindia, situate on the left bank of 
the Asun river, and 86 miles W.S.W. from 
Gwalior. Lat 26“ 1', long. 77“ 48'. 

KANARAK.— See Canaaac. 

KANASIR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Pokhum to 
Balmeer, and 60 miles N. of the latter. It is 
situate on a sandhill near the western side of 
an extensive jungle of large bushes of the her 
or jujube, fiom fifteen to twenty feet high. 
Lat. 26“ 19', long. 71“ 45'. 

KANDA. — A town in the principality of 
Catjbmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 
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Bituate OB the right bank of the Jhelum river, 
and 130 miles E. from Peahawun Lat. 34* 14', 
long. 73'' 44'. 

KANDA, in the British district of Ghur- 
wal. lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Sireemiggur to the Rj^kus 
I^ake, 38 miles E. by N. of the former. Lat. 
30" 19', long. 79" 27'. 

KAN DAL GHATT, in Gurhwal, a pass 
over a ridge rising above the right bank of 
the Bhageerettee, as the Ganges is called in 
the upper part of its course. It was a second- 
ary station in the trigonometrical survey of 
the Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 
11,893 feet. Lat. 30" 59', long. 78° 43'. 

KANDCXITFE. — A town in the British 
district of Itamgurb, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
246 miles N.W. by W. of Calcutta. Lat. 
24" 19', long. 85" 7'. 

KANDLAH, in the British district of 
Muzuffurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the right or west bank of | 
the Doab Canal. Population 7,062. Lat. i 
29" 19', long. 77“ 20'. | 

KANEEMYO. — A town of Burmah, situate ! 
on the right bank of the K by end wen river, 
and 80 miles W.N.W. from Ava. Lat. 22" 25', 
long. 94" 59'. 

KANEEREE. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hydei-abad, | 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate ,^8 miles 
S.W. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 20" 39', long. 
76" 54'. 

KANEWARA, in the British district of 
8augur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Jubbul- 
poor to Seuni, 18 miles E.N.E, of the latter. 
Lat. 22" 9', long. 79" 55'. 

KANGAL. — A petty fort on a small feeder 
of the Sutluj, situate tw’o miles from the left 
bank of that river. Elevation above the sea 
6,311 feet. Lat. 31" 16', long. 77" 25'. 

KANGAN. — A town in the principality of 
Cashmere, or Gholab Singh’s dominions, 161 
miles E. from Attock, and 106 miles N. from 
Janioo. Lat 34“ 17', long. 75" 3'. 

KANG AON. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, situate five miles from the 
left bank of the Warda river, and 54 juiles 
S.W. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20° 31', long. 
78" 40'. 

K A NG C n AN G . — Sue Kinchin juxga. 

KANG LA. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, situate on the left bank of the Dud 
Coosy river, and 76 miles E. by S. from Khat- 
inandoo. Lat. 27° 30', long. 86" 30'. 

KANGRA, in Sirmor, a summit of the 
mountains between thtj Giree and Tons, and 
nearly equidistant, or about three miles from 
each river. It is composed of limestone. 
During the great trigonometrical survey of 
the Himalaya, it was one of the stations of 
the small series of triangles. Elevation above 
the sea 6,600 feet. Lat, 30" 34', long. 77° 47'. 

3 Q 


KANGRA, or KOT KANGRA, in the 
north-east of the pQfijab, among the moun- 
tains in the lower ranges to the south of 
the nimalaya, in an extensive bill fort situ- 
ated on the top of an eminence, about 150 
feet above the Ban Gunga, near its conflaence 
with the Beas. The eminence is about three 
miles in circuit, bounded for the most part 
by precipices nearly perpendicular, and, in 
places of less declivity, rendered inaccessible 
by masonry and ramparts. Its portion is in 
all respects such, that Vigne considers that 
by European engineers it might be rendered 
impregnable. Abont the beginning of the 
present century it belonged to Sansa-Ohand, 
who, being attacked 1^ the Goorkhas, defended 
it for four years against them, but finally gave 
it op to Rnnjeet Singh, who expelled the 
invaders. Kot Kangra is in lat. 32" 5', long. 
76" 18'. Soon after the Punjab became a 
British possession, the vicinity of Kangra wo.^ 
selected as one of the localities for the culture 
of the tea-tree. 'Die experiment commenced 
upon a petty scale, and in 1851 only two 
small plantations bad been made ; but the 
high character of the produce satisfied the 
government that the soil and climate were 
^mirably adapted to the growth of the plant, 
and authority was given for the formation of 
an extensive plantation at the foot of the 
Chumba range of mountains. Later reports 
fully confirm the &yourable anticipations 
formed by the government. 

KANGRAULI, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, ]ieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town near the soutli-eastern 
frontier, towards the British district of Sorun. 
It contains, according to Buchanan, 300 houses, 
wliich would assi^ it a population of about 
1,800 persons. Distance S.E. from Goruck- 
pore cantonment 55 miles. Lat. 26" 16', long. 
84" 2'. 

I KANGYAM. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Coirabatoor, presidency of Madras, 
158 miles E.S.E. of Cannanore. I^at, 11 
long. 77° 36'. 

! KANHAN. — A river rising in the Deogarh 
Mountains, in the British territory of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, about lat. 21" 54', long. 78° 11', 
Holding a tortuous course, but generally south- 
easterly, for about 130 miles, it receives on its 
left Bide, in lat, 21" 17', long. 79" 13', the 
Pench, flowing from the north. The joint 
stream, from the confluence, continues to hold 
a south-easterly course of about forty-five 
miles, p«assing by the British cantonment at 
Kamptee, and falls into the Waingunga on the 
right side, in lat. 21" 5', long. 79® 39'. At 
Kamptee, about forty-three miles above the 
mouth, the river’s ted is 500 yards wide. 
Timber, both for building and firewood, is 
floated down tlie river in considerable quan- 
tities, and in s maller quantities is transported 
npwanls, by tracking against the stream. The 
river is also servioe^ie for the transport of 
military stores. 
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KAKHOOB. — ^A town in the Britifih dis- 
triot of Ahmednugcpoir, presidency of Bombay^ 
24 miles W. of Ahmednuggur. Lai. Id*" 7 ', 
Icmg. 74“ 24'. 

KANIKA. — A town in the principality of 
Tjashmere, or dominions of Oholab Singh, 
104 miles N.N.E. from Kangra, and IIS miles 
E.S.E. from Sirinagur. 88“ 29', long. 

76“ 49'. 

KANJOLE. — A town in the British district 
of Bhagnlpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 161 miles 
N. by W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24® 49', long. 
87® 50'. 

KANKA, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Muttra, and 14 miles S.W. 
of tie former. Lat. 27“ 43', long. 78“ 8'. 

KANKRAULI, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Oodeypoor, a town on the route from Neemuch 
to Deesa, 79 miles N.W. of former, 171 N.E. 
of latter. It is situate at the south extremity 
of a considerable lake, called Raj Samundar, 
and is a large town, with a good bazar. Lat. 
24® 50', long. 73® 56', 

KANNEH. — A town in Cashmere, or 
Oholab Singh's dominions, sitnate on the left 
bank of the Jhelnm river, and 110 miles E. 
from Peshawur. Lat. 84® 8', long. 73® SO*. 

KAN ODE, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul-! 
mere, a town north-east of the city of Jessul- 1 
mere. It is situate at the southern border of 
an extensive lake of salt water, stretching to 
the north about fifteen miles, with a breiidth | 
of about eight. Such are, however, the dimen- 1 
sions during the periodical rains only, as at 
other times it nearly disappears, leaving the 
ground over which it had spread encnisied 
with salt, which is removed and sold for the 
benefit of the rawul or ruler of Jessuhnere. 
The lake, when fullest, is discharged on its 
eastern side by a stream, which, flowing about 
thirty miles in an easterly direction, is lost in 
the sands of Jodhpoor or Marwar. Kanode is 
in lat. 27® 8', long. 71® 5'. 

KANOJE.— See Kunnouj. 

KAlNOOND, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route from Hansee to Neemuch, and 70 miles 
S. of the former. During the troubled period 
which preceded the expulsioo of the Mahrattas 
by Lord Lake, it was an important place, 
being one of the principal strongholds of Vavon 
Bao, an influential chief of that people. It at 
present has a large bazar, and is abundantly 
supplied with water, which is, however, ratlier 
brackish. The road in this part of the route 
is heavy and sandy. The surrounding country, 
though having occasional patches of estivation, 
it. deeoribed by Elphinstone as in general very 
barren. *'On approaching Canound, we bad 
the first specimen of the desert to which we 
were looking forward with anxious curiosity. 
Three miles before reaching that place, we 
came to sandbills, which at first were covered 


with bushes, b«i afterwards were naked piles 
of loose sand, rising one after another, like the 
waves of the sea, and marked on the surface 
by the wind, like drifted snow. There were 
roads through them, made solid by the treading 
of animals ; but off the road oar horses sunk 
into the sand above the. knee." Lat. 23® 14', 
long. 76® IS'. 

KANPOOR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Nusserabad 
to Deesa, and 159 miles 8.W. of thd former. 
Lat. 25'^ 11', long. 78® Iff. 

KANSBANS, a river of Cuttack, rising in 
lat. 21® 18', long. 86® 81', a few miles 8.E. of 
the town of Koparee, in the British district of 
Balasore, through which it runs in an easterly 
direction for thirty miles, and falls into the 
Bay of Bengal, in fat. 21® ff, long. 86® 58'. 

KIANT, in the British district of Shahjehan- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from Futtehgurh to 
the cantonment of Shabjehanpoor, and 10 miles 
8.W. of the latter. It has a small bazar and 
abundance of water. Lat. 27® 49', long. 79® 51 

KA.NTAL, in the north-east of Cashmere, a 
lofty mountain south of the pass called Bui tut 
by Vigne and modern geographers. 'Through 
this pass lies one of the principal routes from 
Cashmere to Ladakh and Bultistan. Its crest 
forms a division between tlmbiisin of the Indus 
and that of the Jhelum ; the Dras river, which 
rises here, flowing northwards to the former 
river, and the Sinde, in a south-west direction, 
to the Jhelum. The elevation of this pass is 
10,500 feet. Lat. 34® 15', long. 75® 89'. 

KANTANAGAR, in the British district of 
Purneji, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a t(^wn on the 
south boundary, and on the left bank of an 
oflkH from the Ganges, 30 miles 8. from the 
town of Purnea. It contains 700 bouses, and, 
acconiing to the usually- received average of 
inmates to bouses, 3,500 peraons. Lat. 25® 2^, 
long. 87 ® 28'. 

KANTEE, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from Delhi to Narnol, and 14 miles E. 
of the latter. Lat. 28® 8', long. 76® 23', 

KANTEE, in the British district of Allaha- 
bad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town on the route by tVie Sohagi Pass from 
Allaliabad to Rewa, and 16 miles S. of the 
former city. It has a few shops ; water is 
obtained from a tank and wells. Lat. 25® 15', 
long. 81® 61'. 

K ANUM, in Bussahir, a small town, the 
principal place of the district of Koonawar, is 
situate on the declivity of a recess embosomed 
in lofty mountains, and near a feeder of the 
Baiiuj, which flows past at the distance of 
about a mile. The sloping surfrMse is formed 
into terraces by means of rough and massive 
embankments of stone, and the more extensive 
levels thus made are overlaid with earth and 
cultivated, those narrower forming the sites of 
houses rising above each other in sooh a 
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manner, that the flat roofs of those beneath 
are platforms in front of the upper. Inter- 
spersed through this straggling collection of 
dwellings, are fine groves of poplar, and 
flourishing orchards of peach, apple, apricot, 
and walnut-trees. This prosperity results firom 
the judicious employment of irrigation, the 
means of which are supplied from the torrent 
flowing down the valley, as the great aridity 
of the climate otherwise precludes vegetation. 
Here is a celebrated Buddhist temple, provided 
with a library of books, printed in the Ubetan 
language ; one of these is an encyclopaedia, in 
226 volumes ; another a system of theology, 
in 100. The encyclopaedia is considered by 
Jacquemont a translation from the Sanscrit. 
The printing is distinct, and done with wooden 
types. Kanum is the fountain-head of learning 
and faith for Koonawur, and its lama is the 
superior of all others in that tract, in fact, the 
great pontiff of the country. He is elected by 
the lamas from their own number, but the 
choice requires the ratification of the lama of 
Ladakh. The dre^s of the grand Uma of 
Kanum closely resembles that of a Roman 
Catholic bishop ; the mitre is exactly the same, 
J^tcquemont gives a lively description of one of 
their grotesque ceremonies. Ibe grand lama 
bearing a bell, and his followers drums, cymbals, 
and other noisy instruments, kept time to a 
slow and solemn chant ; whilst throe other 
lamas, masked, danced at flrst in measured 
but finally with the wildest and most 
furious gesticulations and capers, the villagers 
standing by, and, with the most boisterous 
mirth, expressing their gp*atitication. The 
ceremony terminated by the grand lama sipping 
water from a chalice, and throwing into a Are 
a cake, decked with sprigs of juniper, which 
was no sooner done, than the actors departed 
peaceably, the whole scene being intended to 
display the efficacy of the prayers and rites of 
the priests in rendering the malignant demons 
powerless. Jacquemont, during his brief stay 
at Kanum, visit^ Csoma de Koros, the Hun- 
garian traveller, then secluded there, and 
closely occupied in the study of Tibetan lan- 
guage, theology, and antiquities. Kanum is 
in charge of an hereditary wazir, who governs 
it for the rajah of Bussahir, to whom he for- 
wards the trifling revenue. It contains about 
sixty or seventy families ; but as in that in- 
clement climate and sequestered locality the 
physical exigencies of the population are 
numerous, and must be supplied principally 
from domestic resources, each homestead is 
extimsive, and has many inmates ; and the 
commercial character of the inhabit^ts causes 
a small warehouse to be a usual appurtenance 
to a residence. Elevation above the sea about 
9,296 feet. Lat. 31° 40', long. 78° 30'. 

KANUNA, — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodbpoor, situate on the right b^k of the 
Jioonee river, and 63 miles S.W. from Jodh- 
poor. Lat. 26° 60', long. 72® 30', 

KANUWAH, in the Baree Dooab division 


of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank ol the river Chukki, 83 miles B. N. 
of the town of Lahore. IaL 31° loiig: 
76° 8<y. 

KANWARA.— A town of Malwa, m the 
native state of Tonk, situate on the ri^t bank 
of the Ahoo river, and 178 mil^ W. by N. 
from Saugur. Lat. 24° 26', long. 73° 4^ 

KAOLAIR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 187 mike N.N.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 137 miles S. l]y K from 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 19° 17', lon|^.78®. 

KAOMALLA. — A town in the Bigpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 106 miles S.W. bj GL nooi 
Jodhpoor, and 64 miles N. by E. firmn Deem, 
Lat. 24° 58', long. 72° 21'. 

KAONDAUR. — ^A town of Orisn, on 
south-west frontier of Bengal, in the native 
zemindarry of Jeypoor, 22 miles E. from Jey> 
poor, and 76 miles Il.W. from Viaansffmm, 

I Lat. 18° 69', long. 82° 46'. 

KAPALADROOG, in the Mysore^ a fioci 
I on a steep hill producing sandaLwood. H wm 
selected 1^ l^ppoo Saltan for the incaroeraflioa 
of those unhappy persons who iocwnod his 
eQ>ecial displessnre. The choice was probably 
made with reference to the insalnbri^ of the 
place, the air and water being extremis bad, 
and the quality of the latter being rendered 
more deleterious by throwing into the weQs 
branches of enphorbinm and putrescent animal 
substances. These sources of death, further 
aided by unwholesome food, told on the 
wretched inmates of the place so fearfully and 
fatally, that it is said ** no native prisoner ever 
returned to detail the horrors of this dungeon.** 
Kikpaladroog is situate in the rough moun- 
tmnouB tract N.E. of Seringimtam, from 
which it is distant 30 miles. lAt. 12° 30*, 
long. 77° 21'. 

I K APOORTHELLA, in the J ulinder Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated eight 
miles from the left bank of the river B«is^ 
75 miles £. by S. of the town of Lahore, IaL 
31° 24', long. 75° 26'. 

KAPRAIRA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village or small town on the route 
from Nusseerabad to the town of Jodhpoor, 
and 29 miles E. of the latter. It contains 
600 houses. Lat. 26° 17', long. 73° 36'. 

KAPURRA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Boondee, five miles from the rij^t bask of 
the river Chumbul, and 29 miles E.S.B. from 
Boondee. Lat. 26° 22', long. 76° Kf. 

KARAKNARIL.-^A town in Hyderabad, 
or the Nizam’s dominions, fiO milee NJf.E. 
from Ahmednuggur, and 60 milee S.E. by S. 
from Malligaum. Lat 19° 52^, long. 76° f*. 

KARANJA, in the presidency of Bombay, 
an island on the east side of the harbour of 
Bombay, situate south of the island of Ele- 
phanta, and separated by a narrow ohannei 
from the mainland. It is four miles kNaw^ and 
nearly two broad, and is low, with the cx- 
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oepti<»i of two remarkable bills, called tho 
Great and Little Karanja Hills. Karanja 
Little Hill is on the north part of the bland, 
and has an irregular outline. The great hih, 
urbicb is on the south part of the island, is 
very coD8(iicaous. Its shape is somewhat con- 
Tea;, but with a flat space on the sauiaiit, and 
a ateep declivity at each end. The town of 
Karanja is a small assemblage of low Ul-huiU 
houses, situate near a tank. On the south 
hill, aikd on a site very diifficnlt of accese, b 
the fort, now niinotis, and at no time strong, 
roonoting fourteen guns, but offering no re- 
wstance to attack except from its difficulty of 
approach. The less-elevated part of the isbvnd 
la very fertile, ** abounding with rice-fields, 
oocoannt, pahnyrm, mango, and tamarind- trees ; 
the trees bei^ fiUed with monkeys, parrots, 
owl% and singing-birds of various kinds.'* 
Karanja was an early posaession of the Porta- 
guese ; and in 1661, when Bombay was ceded 
as part of the dow^ of the Infanta of Portugal, 
on ner marriage with Charles II., was retained, 
notwithstanding the protest of the English 
authorities that its retention was a violation 
of the treaty. The Portuguese, moreover, 
availed theio^ves of its possesmon to give 
every possible annoyance to the settlement of 
Bombay. It soon after (in 1683) fell into the 
hands of Sambaji, the Mahratta chief. In 
1774, it was taken by the English, and for- 
mally ceded by the Mahratta government in 
1776, the oeesion being confirmed by an addi- 
ti<mal clause in the treaty of Poomnder, con- 
dnded in the following year. Karanja is in 
Ut.ir6r,loDff. 73"2'. I 

KARANO. — A town in the British province 
of Kagpoor, 102 miles S.E. by S. from Nag- 
poor, and ^ miles £. by N. from Chand^ 
Iiia.20-ff,long.80M4'. 

KABKAL. — See EIsbiall. 

KAFKA NS.— A town in the British dis- 
tsiet of Amherst, in the Tcxiasserim provinces, 
68 miles K. by S. of Monlmein. Lat. 16^ 2ff, 
hmg. 34*. 

KARKNLtJB. — A town in the British dis- 
iriet of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 51 
miles S.S. by Sw of Cannanore. l«at. ll** Iff, 
long. 76® 

K ARKPUTPC N. — A town in the British 
district of Rntnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 
174 miles S,aB. of Bombay. Lat. 16® 82*, 
long. 78® 41'. 

KAB6V1L. — ^A town in the principality of 
C^sdunere^ or dominions of Gholab Singh, two 
miles flnoiii the right bank of the river Dras, 
snd 79''m3e8 K.N.K. flrom Sirinagnr. Lat. 
81® Sff, long. 76® Iff. 

KABHLA, or KAKBLA, in the Rajpoot 
state Jodhpoor, a village on the route from 
Neemncb, via Palee, to toe city of Jodbpoor, 
ai.d 88 miles S. of the latter. Supplies are 
scanty, but toere is i^ood water in tanks. 'The 
road to too south is excellent, over an open 


country; to toe north, very sandy, over un- 
dulating ground. Lat. 25® 51', long. 73 

KARIAN, in the Jetch Duoab divifuoi» <)f 
the Punjab, a town situated 15 miles from the 
left bank of the Jbelum, 88 miles N. by W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32“ 17 . 1 nig. 
73® 64'. 

KARICAL. — A French settlement withl'i 
the limits of the British district of Tanjorc, 
presidency of Madras, situate near the C« ’<>- 
imandel coast of the Bay of Bengal, on a wn.ill 
I estuary of the river Cauvery. In the dry 
I season, the mouth of this estuary is quite ob- 
istructed by a bar of sand, which, during tiio 
'periodical inundations of the Cauvery, is so 
fer swept away, that the channel is navigable 
for coasting craft. The French tcrritoiy, 
which is completely surrounded by the Briii h 
district of Tanjore, contains an area ol 03 
square miles. It was restore<l at thvi general 
pacification in 1814, on condition that no for- 
tifications should be erected tliereon. Tlio 
population is estimated, for town and terri- 
tory, at — Europeans, 43 ; East- Indians, 71 ; 
natives, 49,193 : giving a total of 49,307. By 
the terras of the treaty, no military are to 
be retained but such as may be required for 
purposes of police. The civil establishment 
consists of a governor, a colonial inspector, a 
commandant of the troops, a royal judge, and 
other officers. Distant from Tanjorc, E., 47 
miles ; Madras, S., 150 miles. Lat. 10® 55', 
long. 79® 63'. 

KARTNJA.— -A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, 46 miles W. from Nag}^) 0 ()r, 
and 59 miles E. from Ellichnoor. Lat. 21“ 10', 
long. 78® 28'. 

KARINJA, in toe British district of Sau- 
gor and Nerbudda, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Baitool 
to EUichpoor, 44 miles S.S.W. of the foiiuer. 
Lat. 21® 18', long. 77® 40'. 

KARIS, in the British district of Allyguih, 
Heut.-gov. of toe N.W. Provinces, av llage on 
toe route from the cantonment of Allygurh to 
that ol Muttra, and 18 miles S.W. of tlic 
former. Lat. 27® 39', long. 78® 2'. 

KARKEEKOT . — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, three miles from the left bank 
of toe Gunduk river, and 131 miles N.W. by 
'W. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 28® 27', long. 
88 ® 21 '. 

KARKULL, in the British district of South 
Canara, presidency of Madras, a town on tho 
stream discharging itself, a short distance below, 
into a small lake. It is without fortificcations, 
and near it are the mins of the palace of tho 
Byrasn Wodears, rajahs of the Jain persuasion, 
and formerly rulers of this country. Here is 
an image of Gomuta Raya, who, according to 
[ tradition, had been once a powerful king. It 
I “ is made of one piece of granite, the extreme 
dimensions of which above-ground are, thirty- 
eight feet in height, ten and a half feet in 
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breadth, and ten feet in thickness ;** and there 
are probably three feet more under-ground, 
Karkull is 26 miles N.E. of Mangaloor, 360 
W. of Madras. Lat. 13', long. 75** 3'. 

KARL EE, — A village in the British collec- 
torate of Poona, presidency of Bombay, situate 
on the main road from Bombay to Poona, seven 
miles E. of the Ehore Ghaut. That which 
cliiefly gives distinction to Karlee, ia the 
cavern- temple, with its accessories of attendant 
excavations, in conformity with the view taken 
t>y Colonel Sykes, %vho observes, “ These 
monasteries consisted of a chapel or chapels, 
common halls or refectories, with sleeping-cells 
around them,” and other appendages. Ileber 
describes it as hewn on the face of a precipice 
about two-thirds up the side of a steep hill, 
rising with a very scarped and regular talus to 
the height probably of 800 feet above the plain. 
Besides the principal temple, the excavations 
contain many smaller apartments, evidently 
intended for the lodging of monks or hermits. 
Some of these are very highly ornamented. 
The temple itself is approached by a narrow 
path winding amon^ trees, brushwood, and 
fragments of rock, and entered by a noble arcb. 
In the front is a pillar surmounted by three 
lioHvS back to back. Within the portico are 
several colossal figures nf elephants, on each 
of which is a mohout, very well carved, and a 
howdah with two persons seated in it. Naked 
male and female figures in alto-rilievo, and 
somewhat larger than life, cover the screen on 
each side of the door. Both as to dimensions 
and elaborate ornament, this temple merits 
high distinction among buildings of its kind. 
It contains no visible object of devotion, except 
the mystic chattah or umbrella. Buddhist sym- 
bols predominate throughout. All the various 
cave-temples have much in common, as may be 
seeu to a certain extent in the article Ele- 
PIIANTA, ill this work. Karlee is distant E. 
from Bombay 40 miles, N.W. from Poona 32. 
Lat. 18“ 40', long. 73“ 31'. 

KARMEL, in the Punjab, a village on the 
route from Ramnuggur to Find La luu Kban, 
and six miles N.W. of the former town. It is 
situate near the right bank of the Chenaiib, 
and close to the ferry, which is one of groat 
importance, as the river, when fullest, is above 
a mile broad, and tho traffic considerable. 
Lat. 32“ 26', long. 73“ 46'. 

KARNAPRAYAG, in the British district 
of Kumaon, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village at the prayag or confluence of the 
Aluknunda and Pindar rivers. It contains a 
math or shrine of Kama, a mythological per- 
sonage revered by the Hindoos ; and hence is 
one of the five prayags pilgrimage to which is 
enjoined in the Shastras. The Pindar is here 
crossed by a jhula or rude suspension-bridge of 
ropes. Elevation above the sea 2,560 feet. 
Lat. 30“ 15', long. 79“ 16'. 

KAROOMBA. — An island situated in the 
Gulf of Cutch, four miles from the coast of the 
peninsula of Kattywar, one and a lialf mile 


long, N. to S., and three miles broad, E. to W. 
Lat. 22“ 27', long. 69“ 47'. 

KAROORAH. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, four miles from the right 
bank of the Soondoo river, and 128 miles W. 
by S. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21“ 1', long. 
82 7'. 

KAROW RIVER, rising on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, in lat. 22" 50', long. 85“ 13', 
in the British territory of Singboom, and, 
flowing in a circuitous, but generally north- 
-easterly course, through the Britisli dislrict of 
Nagpoor for eighty-five miles, falls into 
the Soobunreeka river, on its right bank, in 
lat. 23“ 16', long. 85“ 52'. 

KtkBOWKE. — See Gabowke. 

KARRAN. — A town in the native state of 
Bombra, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
situate on the left bank of one of the branclies 
of the Braminy riveri and 61 miles E. from 
Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21“ 27', long. 84“ 59'. 

KARTINAAD, in Malabar, a district or 
raj extending from the seacoast up the west- 
ern declivity of tho Western Ghats. The 
more level parts towards the sea are very 
fertile and productive, especially of rice ; but 
the dreadful devastations of 'Pippoo Sultan 
threw the country into such a state of con- 
fusion and weakness, that the grain produced 
was not sufficient for the cousiimption of the 
inhabitants, wffio, in 1800, imported from the 
southern districts as well as from Canara. In 
the eastern part of the district tho hills are 
much overgrown with wood, which the Nairs, 
constituting the majority of the population, re- 
gard as a protection against invasion. Amongst 
those woods cardamoms are of natural growth. 
Those who bring them to market search such 
s as are thickly covered with bushes, and 
many springs and small streams, and they 
generally succeed in finding some scattered 
plants of the valued shrub. They then clear 
away tho trees and underwood around tho 
plants, which multiply abundantly during the 
rainy season, and in the fourth year flower and 
produce their fruit. Coolness is requisite for 
the perhAl on of this plant, which consequently 
can be successfully managed only on lofty hills. 
The Nairs of this country exhibit in character 
and manners all the revolting peculiarities of 
their caste. The ancestor of the rajah of Kar- 
tinad, or Cadutinada as it is called by the 
natives, was a Nair of eminence, who, about 
1564, wrested this tract from the rajah of 
Cherikal, nnd exercised absolute power within 
it ; as did his successors, until the invasion of 
Tippoo Sultan. On the expulsion of that 
tyrant, in 1792, the then rajah was restored. 
^ tribute is paid to the East-India Company, 
but in other respects the rajah assumes sove- 
reign sway. He resides at Kuthipiiram, in 
lat. 11“ 42', long. 76“ 44'. 

KARUB. — A town in the British district of 
Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 15 miles S.S.E. of 
Patna. Lat. 25“ 21', long. 85“ 21'. 
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KARTJKJA, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
tbe Nizam, a town on the northern declivity of 
the range of mountains bounding the valley of 
the Taptee on the south. Distance from Ellich- 
poor, S., 53 miles; Aurungabad, N.E., 140; 
Hyderabad, N., 225. Lat. 20** 28', long. 
77 ^ 84'. 

KASEENUGUR. — A town in the inde- 
pendent state of Tipperah, presidency of Ben- 
gal, situate on the right bank of one of the 
branches of the Barak, and 32 miles S.S.E. 
from Silhet. Lat. 24® 82', long. 92® 10'. 

KASEGAON. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 88 
miles E. of Sattara. Lat. 17® 36', long. 75® 22'. 

KASHEEPORE, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the right bank of the Jumna. 
Distance S.E. from Delhi 48 miles. Lat. 
28® 1', long. 77® 33'. 

KASHIPOOR, in the British district of 
JSforadabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the town of Morada- 
bad to Almora, and 31 miles N. of the former. 
It is situate in a marshy plain, overrun with 
gigantic grass, intermixed with bushes and 
trees. Heber observes, that he had ** never 
seen a more feverish ortigerly country.” It is 
a femous place of Hindoo pilgrimage, Iiaving 
several temples, and a holy tank, where pil- 
grims bathe, on their way to Badrinath. A 
short distance to the south-east is a fort, now 
in ruins. There is a brisk transit-trade in this 
town, between Kumaon and Chinese Tartary 
on one side, and Hindoetan on the other ; and 
some of the traders are opulent. The natives 
attribute to it great antiquity, alleging it to 
have been built 5,000 years ago, by a renowned 
personage called Cashi. Elevation above the 
sea 756 feet. Lat. 29® 13', long. 79® 1'. 

KASHMERE.— See Cashmbbb. 

KASHUNG, or KOZHANG, in Bussahir, 
a river, or rather torrent, in the district of 
Koonawur, is crossed by the route from Pangi 
to Sungnum, in lat. 31* 87', long, 78° 22', and 
at an elevation of 8,240 feet above the sea. 
Its volume of water is considerable, and is hur- 
ried along with extreme violence, noise, and 
rapidity, forming a complete line of foam. 'The 
route crosses it by means of a good sanga or 
wooden bridge ; about two miles below which, 
flowing in a south-easterly direction, it falls 
into the Sutlej, in lat. 31° 36', long. 78® 22'. 

KASEMKA. — A town in the native state of 
Bhawulpoor, four miles from the left bank of 
the Ghara river, and 91 miles N.E. by E. from 
Bhawulpoor. Lat. 30° 2', long. 78® 3'. 

^SIMPOOR, or KASIMABAD, in the 
British district of Allyghur, lieu t. -gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Futtehgurh to Meerut, by Khasgunje, and 
101 miles N.W. of Futtehgurh. It is situate 
near the left bank of the Kalee N uddee (East), 
in an open country but partially cultivated. 
Lat. 28® 3', long. 78° X9'. 


KASIN. — A town in the Cis-Butlej Seik 
state of Mundote, situate on the left bank of 
the river, and 33 miles S.W. by W. from 
Ferozepoor. Lat. 80® 88', long. 74° 14'. 

KASNIKOTA. — A town in the British 
district of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 
22 miles W. of vizagapatam. I^t. 17® 40', 
long. 83® 1'. 

KASNITH, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, on the route from Delhi to 
Muttra, by the left l>ank of the Jumna, and 25 
miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 28® 26', long. 
77° 86'. 

KASSEHGAON. — A town in the British 
province of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
154 miles S.E. by S. of Bombay. Lat. 17® 8', 
long. 74® 16'. 

KASSIAREE. — A town in the British dis- 
trictof Midnapoor, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 80 miles 
'W.S. W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 8', long. 87° 17'. 

KASSYE GOPANG, in Sinde, a town on 
the route from Hyderabad to Sehwan, by the 
way of Kotree, and 25 miles N. of Hydeiwhad. 
It is situate on the right bank of the Indus, 
in a fertile and well-cultivated country. Lat. 
25® 46', long. 68® 22'. 

KATELEE. — A town in the British district 
of Mymunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 77 miles 
E. of Dinajepoor. Lat. 25® 27', long. 89® 50'. 
j KATHA MYO. — A town of Burmab, 

I situate on the right bank of the Irawaddy 
I river, and 161 miles N. from Ava. Lat. 
124® 11', long. 96® 14'. 

I KATH KI NAO, in the British district of 
[Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
summit in the range dividing the valley of the 
Western Ramgunga river from that of the 
Kosilla. On it are a fort and stockade, held 
by the Goorkas during their occupation of the 
country. Elevation above the sea 5,001 feet. 
Lat. 29® 34', long. 79® 10'. 

KATHOJIYA. — A town in the native state 
I of Nepal, three miles from the right bank of 
the Trisul Gunga river, and 36 miles W.N.W. 
from Khatmandoo. Lat. 27® 53', long. 84® 47'. 

KATHORI, in the Rajpoot state of JessuL 
mere, a village on the route from the town of 
Jessulmere to Bahawulpore, and 16 miles N. 
j of the former. It is supplied with water from 
a fine tank. 'There are several wells, but the 
water is brackish. 'The village is inhabited by 
Puiiwals, called elsewhere Boras, a tribe of 
Brahmins engaged principally in commercial 
pursuits. Lat. 27® 7', long. 70® 69'. 

KATHOXJRA, in the British district of 
Rohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Delhi to Hansee, and 
87 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 28® 50', 
long. 76® 45'. 

KATI, or KASTEE, in Jaunsar, a village 
among the mountains on the right of the 
Jumna, and two miles from its l^nk. It is 
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gituate in a chasm, inclosed on every side by 
declivities, and hence the air is remarkably 
close, oppressive, and anhealthy. Lat. 30° 36^ , 
long. 78° 3'. 

KATI. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 141 miles E. by S. 
of Poonah. Lat. 17° 58', long. 75° 58'. 

KATKARINJEH.~A town oi Orissa, on 
the south-west frontier of Bengal, in the native 
state of Keunjur, 185 miles W. by S. from j 
Calcutta, and 110 miles E.N.E. from Sumbul- 
poor. Lat. 21° 55', long. 86° 40'. 

KATMANDOO.-—See Khatmandoo. 
KATNUGGUR.— A town in the British 
district of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
77 miles S.W. by W. of Calcutta. Lat. 
22° 1', long. 87“ 22^. 

KATOH. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 94 miles N.E. by E. from Jodhpoor, 
and 51 miles N.W. by N. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
27“ 7, long. 74“ 19'. 

K ATOLE. — A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, situate on the left bank of one of 
the brancher of the V/arda, and 35 miles W. 
by N. from Nagpoor. Lat. 21° 16', long. 
78° 37'. 

KATTEREWAH, in the British district of 
Sangur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Jubhul- 
poor to Ruttunpoor, 76 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 22° 29', long. 80“ 57'. 

KATTYWAR. — A province comprehending 
the whole of the peninsula of Guzerat, the name 
of one of the districts having been thus extended. 
On the north and north-west the peninsula is 
bounded by the Runu and the Gulf of Cutch ; 
on the south-west and south by the Arabian 
Sea ; on the east by the Gulf of Cambay and 
the British district of Ahmedabad. It lies 
between lat. 20“ 42' — 23“ 10', long. 69“ 5 — 
72“ 14', and has an area of 19,850 square 
miles. It is divided into ten districts, called 
prants, named respectively, Jhalawar, Katty- 
war, Muchoo Caunta, Hallar, Somth, Burda, 
Gohilwar, Oond Surweya, Babriawar, and Oka- 
inundel. These districts are again subdivided 
into the separate possessions of a Imst of Hin- 
doo chiefe, some of whom are tributary to the 
British governmeni, others to the Guicowar. 
The Peishwa formerly claimed very consider- 
able tributary rights in K,attywar ; and the 
destruction of his power and sovereignty by 
the British transferred them to the latter. In 
this manner did the British goveniment acquire 
superiority over part of the chiefs above men- 
tioned ; and it being found inconvenient that 
two authorities should exercise the power of 
levying tribute, all have been placed under 
the control of that government, by whose 
agency the entire tribute is now collected ; 
the Guico war’s share being accounted for to 
that prince. The number of chiefs amounts to 
216, their total revenue to 460,1 72i, ; of which 
104,789Z. is paid as tribute, leaving a residue 
of 845, 433^ The military foi-ce maintained 


consists of about 4,000 cavalry and 8,000 in- 
fantry. The chiefs are lefb in a large degree 
of independence. A criminal court has been 
established for the trial of more serious offences, 
through the agency ol the British residents; 
but the native chiefs of the several states 
within the jurisdiction of the court sit therein 
as assessors. 

The surface of the country is generally un- 
dulating, with low ranges of hills running in 
irregular directions. The land in the middle- 
most part of the district is the highest, and 
here all the rivers take their rise, disem- 
boguing themselves respectively into the Runn, 
the Gulf of Cutch, the Arabian Sea, or the 
Gulf of Cambay. The locality denominated 
the Gir consists of a succession of ridges and 
hills, covered with forest-trees and jungle, and 
with a surface extremely rugged. Towards the 
south of the peninsula, some of the hills are 
above 1,000 feet high ; but their elevation 
declines towards the north. Caverns, deep 
ravines, and other fiistnesses, are very nume- 
rous, and being extremely difficult of access, 
afford retreats from which those within cannot 
be dislodged but with the utmost difficulty. The 
deadly climate of this wild tract is an additional 
security against the attacks of strangers, who 
encounter great risk by attempting to remain 
in it at the close of the year. The Seedees, a 
people from the coast of Africa, alone encounter 
it with impunity. Some of other races are 
occasionally tempted to brave the danger, as 
water and forage may be obtained here when 
they have failed in the plains, from which the 
cattle are driven up at such times ; the water, 

I however, is bad, and few f^rsons drink of it 
for many days without incurring the penalty 
of disease. Numbers are cut off by death, 
and many more linger in a state of suffering 
from agues, fevers, and visceral complaints, 
Tliese wooded hills are haunted by lions, leo- 
pards, chitas or hunting-leopards, wolves, 
jackals, foxes, wild cats, wild swine, deer, and 
antelopes ; porcupines are also numerous, and 
vast bodies of migratory i*at3 sometimes move 
over the country, none knowing whence they 
come, nor, on their disappearance, whither they 
go. They are double the size of the common 
rat ; and their rav^^es in some years are of 
frightful extent. In 1814 they produced a 
famine, and on this account it acquired, and is 
still referred to, as the “rat year.” 

Of domestic animals, the Kattywar horse 
was once celebrated, and considered superior, 
for military purposes, to any in India ; but of 
late years the breed has much deteriorated. Of 
kine, the breed called Desjam is much prized, 
both in the peninsula and beyond its limits; 
and buffaloes are also much valued. There 
are a few camels ; but they are small, and 
not much valued. 

The grains principally cultivated are bajra or 
millet, joar or maize, and wheat. The sugar- 
cane is grown to a considerable extent, but 
want of skill among the people prevents the 
produce from being brought to any other form 
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than goor or molasses. Cotton is the principal 
commercial crop. The soil is not fertile, being 
in general rather 5?andy, and requiring consider- 
able irrigation for the production of crops ; but 
for this there are ample means, as besides the 
numerous streams throughout the country, 
water is in general close to the surface, and 
wellj are very numerous, esj)ecially in the 
southern part of the country. The population 
is returned at 1,468,900. Tlie principal towns, 
Amroli, Choteyla, Koondla, Buggusra, Cheetal, 
are described under their respective names in 
the alpliabetical aiTangement. For further 
information, see the article Guzerat. 

KATUKPOOR, in the British district of 
Monidabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allygurh to the 
town of Moradabad, and 30 miles S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 28® 83', long. 78® 32'. 

KAXJLAIII, or KOELARtJ, in the British 
district of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town 12 miles S.E. of the city of 
Agra. Lat. 27® 3', long. 78® 14'. 

KAUMOORY. — A town in the British dis- 
tiict of Madura, presidency of Madras, 40 
miles S.S.E. of Madura. Lat. 9® 24', long. 
78® 25'. 

KAUNDY, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on tlie route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Cawnpore, and 43 miles W. 
of the latter. Lat, 26® 21', long. 79® 47'. 

KAI^NKAKOTE, in the Jetch Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the Jhelum, 113 miles W. of the town 
of Lahore. Lat. 31® 3V, long. 72® 16'. 

KAXJNWUN. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Dliar, 137 miles W.S.W. from 
Bhopal, and 174 miles E. from Ahmedabad. 
Lat. 22® 53', long. 75® 18' 

KAURLOOALLA, in tlie Riride Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
24 miles from tlio nght bank of the Jhelum, 
142 miles W. of the town of Lfihore. Lat. 
31® 29', long. 71® 40'. 

KAUTCOT. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or the territory fSIndhia’s family, 
103 miles W.S.W from Hoosungabad, and 
120 miles N.W. from Ellicbpoor. Lat. 22® 20', 
long. 76° 12'. 

KAVUDAHALLI.— Atown in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
141 miles E. of Caimanore. Lat. 12® 4', long. 
77® 30'. 

KAYBONG. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of J'egue, on the right bank of one of the 
mouths of the Ira wady, and 68 miles W. by S. 
from Pegue. Lat. 17® 30', long, 95® 16'. 

KAZA. — A town in the British district of 
Giintoor, presidency of Madras, 10 miles N.E. 
of Guntoor. Lat. 1 G" 24', long. 80® 3G'. 

KAZIKIJERA, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment (»f 


Cawnpore to Futtehpore, and five miles S.E. 
of the former. Lat. 26® 25', long. 80® 27'. 

KAZURANGA. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Nowgong, 42 miles E.N.E. 
of Nowgong. Lat. 26® 37', long. 93® 24'. 
KEDA. — See Quedah. 

KEDAR GUNGA, in native Gurwhal, a 
river rising at the north-eastern base of the 
mountain styled in the trigonometrical survey 
Mount Moira, and in lat. 30® 54', long. 79® 5'. 
It bolds a very rapid course of ten or twelve 
miles, generally in a north-westerly direction, 
and falls into the Bhageerettee, on the left 
side, about a gunshot below Gangotri, and in 
lat. 80® 59', long. 78° 59'. Like other Hima- 
layan streams, it is subject to great and rapid 
increase, from the melting of the mountain 
snows by the sun’s heat ; and this may account 
for the different descriptions of it by Fi-aser, 
and by Hodgson and Herbert. According to 
the former, it is “ a rapid and considerable 
stream, said to have its rise in the Cedar 
Mountain, twelve cos distance." According 
to the latter, ** It has no claim to the title of 
a river, being merely a torrent from the snow, 
of ten or twelve feet wide, and shallow. It 
comes out of a rocky gorge, and its course can- 
not bo longer than three or four miles.” 

KEDAR KANTA, in native Gurwhal, a 
peak in the ridge separating the rivers Jumna 
and Tons. The acclivity of its sides is mode- 
rate in all parts, so that it can without much 
difficulty be ascended everywhere, though ele- 
vated considerably above the ridges which 
radiate from it to almost all points of the com- 
pass, The summit terminates in an horizontiil 
area of a few square yards ; and, according to 
Hodgson and Herbert, consists of gneiss; but 
Jacquemont explicitly states that the forma- 
tion is micaceous schist (micaschiste), which, 
according to him, forms the whole mass of the 
mountain. About the base, however, in many 
places are enormous beds of white saccharoid 
limestone, veined with yellowish mica, and 
sometimes upwards of 120 feet thick. The top 
of Kedar Kanta is above the limit of forest 
vegetation, which terminates on its sides, at 
an elevation of about 10,000 feet above the sea, 

I in rather precise demarcation, on soil well suited 
I for the growth of trees ; and consequently the 
I cessation of their growth must be the effect of 
1 diminished temperature. Below the stated 
I limit, the sides of the mountain are covered 
with dense forests of oak, pine, yew, maple, 
holly, horse-chestnut, alder, rhododendron, and 
thickets of junif>er and goo8el)erry. The 
character of the forests is quite that of similar 
vegetation in Europe, the growth of whose 
mountains and plains is here united. The tree- 
less and higher part of the mountain produces a 
sedgy Bward, intermixed with various sorts of 
the anemone, ranunculus, iris, corydalis, pha- 
langium, primula, gentiana, saxifniga, and some 
other Alpine plants. A niinuU) species of 
euphorbia thrives, but not below 11,000 feet. 
In the when this mountain was surveyed 
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by Hodgson and Herbert, ** in J one, it was 
deep in snow, but in August had lost it all/* 
Jacquemont, at the end of May, found the sum- 
mit f^ree from snow, though a patch lay undis- 
Bolved on the north eastern declivity. From 
a barometrical observation, be estimates the 
elevation at 12,756 feet above the sea. The 
estimate of Hodgson and Herbert is 12,689 ; 
a closer correspondence than usual between 
those authorities. It was a station of the large 
series of triangles in the great trigonometric 
survey of the Himalaya. Lat. ll® 1', long. 
78" 14'. 

KEDARNATH (TEMPLE OF), in Gurh- 
wai, is situate on a lof^ ridge, rising on the 
eastern frontier towards Kumaon. The temple 
is rather large and handsome, and, according 
to Traill, was only completed about twenty-five 
years since. It is frequented by Hindoo pil- 
grims, a previous visit to Kemimath being 
considered a necessaiy preparation to the pil- 
grimage of Badarinath. The object of wbrsnip 
is a rock, supposed to represent a portion of 
the body of Kedarnath, wno, flying from some 
ursuers, took refuge here in the fomi of a 
uffalo, and, finding himself overtaken, dived 
into the ground, leaving, however, his hinder 
part on the surface an object of adoration. The 
remaining portions of the body of the god, four 
ill number, are objects of worship at four sepa- 
rate temples, situate along the Himalaya chain, 
and which, along with Kedarnath, form what 
is termed the “ Fanch Kedar,” the pilgrimage 
to which places in succession is considered an 
achievement of extraordinary merit. In the 
vicinity of Kedarnath is the peak of ** Maha 
Panth,” where, in imitation of the Pandavas, 
who, according to the le^nd, devoted them- 
selves, and from whence they were believed to 
be taken up to heaven, from twenty to thirty 
wretched victims of superstition annually com- 
mit suicide, either by proceeding into the 
snowy waste until ihey perish by hunger and 
cold, or by precipitating themselves from a 
precipice in the neighbourhood, called Bhyrava 
Jhamp. These suicides are chiefly from G uzerat 
and Bengal ; the hill people seldom thus devote 
themselves. The rawal, or chief priest of the 
temple, is invariably a Brahmin from the Mala- 
bar cojcst. The temple has an annual income 
of about 6,000 rupees, principally from lands, 
and eked out by offerings. Elevation above 
the sea, of the temple, 1 1 ,755 feet. Lat. 80" 44', 
long. 79° r. 

KEDER. — A town in the British district 
of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. ol Bengal, 60 miles 
W.S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22^ 19', long. 
87“ 31'. ^ 

KEDJEREE, in the British district of 
Hooghly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a seafaring 
place on the western coast of the estuary of 
the Hooghly, and on the inside or most western 
channel, formerly the principal ai^roach for 
shipping destined for Calcutta, largest 

ships might then moor here, the depths being 
six or seven fathoms ; but a sand bank has 
3 n 


accumulated in the road or channel, by which 
the depth has been reduced to two or two and 
a half fathoms at low water. The first section 
of telegraphic communication in India ex- 
tended from this place to Calcutta. Distance 
from Calcutta, S.W., 40 miles. Lat. 21° 53', 
long. 88°. 

KEDYWAREE, in Sinde, is the mouth of 
an ofi^t from the right or western side ol the 
Sata, or great eastern branch of the Indus, by 
which the great bulk of its waters is discharged. 
Since the inundation of 1848, the old bed of 
the Kedywaree has been deserted, and the 
stream now flo\/B to the sea by a channel 
inclined six miles more eastward. The new 
channel is at present tolerably well defined, 
having six to eight feet water at low tide. 
Lat. 24° 2', long. 67° 21'. 

KEECHOWLEE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment 
of Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, and 13 
miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 20', long. 
78° 57'. 

KEEKAIRY. — A town in Mysore, 29 miles 
N.N.W. from Seringapatam, and 96 miles 
N.E. by E. from Cannanore. Lat. 12° 46', 
long. 76° Siy. 

KEELEEPALEE. — A town of Orissa, on 
the south-west frontier of Bengal, in the 
native state of Sonepoor, situate on the left 
bank of the Mahanuddy river, and 22 miles 
8. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21° 10', long. 
84° 3'. 

KEEL KCNDAH. — A town in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 
100 miles S.E. by E. of Cannanore. Lat. 
11° 14', long. 76° 45'. 

KEENY. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 65 miles S.S.W. 
of Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 19', long. 77° 16'. 

KEERPOY, in the British district of 
Hoogly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Bunlwan to Midnapore, 40 miles 
S. of the former, 30 N.E. of the latter, 48 W. 
of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 44', long. 87° 41'. 

KEERTAR. — A range of mountains of 
inconsiderable height in the western part of 
Sinde, being an offset of the great Hala range 
farther west. Their average height is pro- 
bably below 2,000 feet, but neither as to 
dimensions nor in a geological point of view, 
have they been well explored. They lie be- 
tween lat. 25° 50' — 26° 40', and about the 
meridian line of long. 67° 40'. 

KEERUTPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the cautonment of 
Etawa to that of Mynpoorie, and six miles 
S.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 10', long. 79° 2'. 

KEIM. — A town in the British district of 
Sbol^oor, presidency of Bombay, 171 miles 
E.S.E. of Bombay. Lat. 18^ IT, long. 
75° 22'. 
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EEIPU, in Bussahir, a pass in Koonawar, 
over a lofty rai^ of mountains dividing the 
valley of the Taglakhar river from tl^t of 
the Hocho. Elevation above the sea 18,456 
feet. Lat. 31® 40', long. 78° 35'. 

KEIRNAH. — A town of Orissa, on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal, in the native 
state of Mohurbunge, 153 miles W. by S. 
from Calcutta, and 1 1 7 miles N. from Cuttack. 
Lat. 22® 9', long. 86” 5'. 

KEITHA, or KITHA, in the British dis- 
trict of Humeei-poor, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a tpwn on the route from Calpee to 
Jubulpoor, 52 miles S. of the former, 217 N. 
of the latter. It is situate on the small river 
Bearma, amidst sandstone rocks, and on the 
border of a plain of black soil, to the effects of 
which is attributed the deadly malaria which 
has caused the place to be deserted as a 
military station. The deleterious influence is 
aggravated during the rainy season by the 
inundations which overspr®^ the vicinity, 
and at other times by a very sultry tempera- 
ture. Hero was a British cantonment, which, 
in 1828, was occupied by two re^ments of 
infantry and a troop of cavalry. They were 
subsequently witlidrawn, and when, six months 
afterwards, the place was visited by Davidson, 
the lodges of the Europeans, and even their 
tombs, had been partially demolished by the 
natives, and a force of thirty native soldiers 
and a European seijeant were all that re- 
mained. It has, however, still a small bazar, 
where supplies maybe obtained. Lat. 25® 31', 
long. 79® 36'. 

KEKAPAR, in the British district of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Baitool ; 
to Jubbulpoor, 69 miles N.E. of the former. I 
Lnt. 22° 83', long. 78° 41'. 

KEKREE, in the British district of Ajmeer, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town, the 
principal place of a pergnunah of the same 
name, on the route from Nusseerabad to 
Boondee, 86 miles S.E. of former, and 56 
miles N.W. of latter. The population of the 
town, which is surrounded by a wall, and 
represented as a place of importance, is 4,025. | 
Distant S.E. from Nusseerabad cantonment i 
85 miles ; S.E. from city of Ajmeer 50. Lat. | 
26° r, long. 75° 20'. I 

ICELEEAREE, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieuL-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Almora to the Nepal 
territory, 26 miles E. of the former. Lat 
29° 39', long. 80° 8'. 

EELl^A CALUBi. — ^A town in the British 
district of Backergunje, lieut-gov. ot Bengal, 
100 miles E. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 50', 
long. 89° 59'. 

KELLUKKAMOOREY.— A town in the 
native state of Travancore, 120 miles W. by 
N. from Madura, and 181 miles S.E by S. 
from Oannanore. Lat. 10° 15', long. 76° 27', 

KELSAKARREE. — A town in the British 


district of Backergunje, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
187 miles E. by S. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 17', 
long. 90° 80'. 

KELZUR. — ^A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, 26 miles S.W. from Nagpoor, and 
86 miles E. by S. from Elliohpoor. Lat. 20° 54', 
long. 78° 51'." 

KEMNA. — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 88 miles 
N.E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26° 22', long. 86° 16'. 

KEN AMO W. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 48 miles S. from Lucknow, and 39 miles 
S.E. from Cawnpoor. Lat. 26° 11', long, 80° 57". 

KENKAR. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, situate on the left bank of the Monas 
river, and 65 miles N.N.E. from Goalpara. 
I^t. 27°, long. 91° 9'. 

KENLAY. — A town of Burmah, 48 miles 
S.E. by E. from Ava, and 212 miles N.N.Pl. 
from Prome. Lat. 21° 30', long. 96° 39'. 

KENNERY. — See Salsettb. 

KEN RIVER.— See Cane. 

KEOBRUNG, in Bussahir, a pass over a 
very lofty ridge, forming on the north-east the 
boundary between Koonawar and Chinese 
I Tartary. It is situate a short distance within 
the boundary of Chinese Tartary, but the 
exposure and severity of the climate prevent 
any piquet of that people from being stationed 
there, so that it has been repeatedly visited by 
Europeans, who, on attempting to continue 
their course to the eastwai'd, have been uni- 
forml}? stopped and turned Irnck by the autho- 
rities of the Celestial Empire. Hence it has 
been of late years the remotest point reached 
by European enterprise in attempting to pene- 
trate in that direction to Central A«a. The 
pass has been found free from snow at the end 
of duly, though at the enormous elevation of 
18,318 feet above the sea. Lat. 31° 36', long. 
78° 54'. 

KEONGPULA, KEONGPEETA, or 
KHEOUNGKELA. — A stockade situate near 
the river Arracan, in the province of the same 
name, and about thirty miles from the town 
likewise so designated. It is noticeable only 
on account of an attempt to reduce it, made 
in 1825, by a marine force under Conamodore 
Hayes. It was then garrisoned by 1,000 
men, and after a severe contest of ten hours* 
duration, the commander was forced to retire. 
Lat. 20° 30', long. 93° 8'. 

KEOOKOOCHEE, in Bussahir, a halting- 
place on the north-eastern declivity of the 
elevated Charung Pass, which traverses the 
huge mountain dividing the valley of the 
Buspa from that of the Tidun|r. This place 
is frequented on account of Its supply of 
herbage from thyme, mint, sage, and other 
odoriferous plants, and of fuel, from junipers 
and other shrubs, indispensable resources to 
travellers in those frigia and dreary wastes. 
The halting-place is on the right bank of the 
Nungulti, a rapid unfordahle ton*ent, falling 
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into the river Tidung a few miles farther 
down. Elevation above the sea 12,457 feet. 
Lat. ZV 2r, long. 78“ 87'. 

KEOUN NAGAH.— A town of Burmah, 
situate on the left bank of the Irawaddy 
river, and 40 miles N. from Prome. Lat. 
19“ 20', long. 95“. 

KEOW PEA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Tenasserim, 87 miles N.W. by K. of 
Tenasserim. Lat. 12“ 83', long. 98“ 49'. | 

KEPU, in the hill state of Kotgurh, a vil- 
lage situate on the left bank of the Sutlaj, and 
at the northern base of the lofty ridge on which | 
stands the fort of Kotgurh. The village ofi 
Kepu is 8,000 feet above the sea, and sur- 
rounded by beautiful and luxuriant vegetation. 
Lat. 81“ 20', long. 77“ 31'. j 

KERAON, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieq|t.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town threis miles N. of the left bank of the 
Jumna, 20 miles E. of Calpee. Lat. 26“ 7', 
long. 80“ 7'. 

KERIAL, KOREN, or BHOKUR.— a! 
raj under the control of the political agent for ' 
the south-west frontier of Bengal. The chief 
districts bordering on it are Bora Samba, 
Patna, Phooljer, and Calahandy; and it em- 
braces an area of 1,512 square miles. Its 
centre is in lat. 20“ 30', long. 82“ 40'. The 
country is wild, and the people savage. The 
tribute, however, amounting with that of Bho- 1 
kur, which is included in it, to 1,095 rupees, ! 
is represented as paid with regularity. The 
present annual value of the country has beeu 
computed at 10,000 rupees. The population is 
supposed to be alx)ut 68,000. Kerial, the 
capital, is in lat. 20“ 19', long, 82® 50'. 

EERIM KHAN, in the British district of 
Humeerpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Jumna, the channel of which is obstructed 
by rocks of kankar or calcareous conglome- 
rate, lying in confusion, in consequence of 
the less-resisting clay, which sustained them, 
having been washed away by the violence of 
the stream. The rocks formerly extended in 
broken masses four or five feet above the 
water, for two-thirds of the width of the river, 
and at the season of low water formed so 
dangerous and difficult an obstruction to navi- 
gation, that by the order of government, engi- 
neers have for some years been employed in 
removing them. Lat. 26® 20', long. 79® 84'. 

KEROWLEE.- A small state in Rajpoo- 
taila, 'denominated from the city of the same 
name. It is bounded on the north by Bhurt- 
pore ; on the east by the state of Dnolpore ; 
on the south- east by the river Chumbul, 
dividing it from the territory of Gwalior, or 
the possessions- of the Scindia family ; on the 
west by the river Bunass, dividing it from 
the state of Je^more ; and cn the north-west 
by the state of Jeypore. It lies between lat. 
25“ 53'— 26“ 48', long. 70“ 47'— 77“ 38'. The 
area Is 1,878 square miles. Little or no 


authentic information as to its physical cha- 
racteristics or productions appears to exist. 
The population computed at the rate of 100 
to the square mile, would amount to 187,800 ; 
and thjs is believed to be not widely distant 
from the fact. 

From its slight importance, the early history 
of this district is very obscure, and perhaps 
the first that is known of it is, that in 1454 it 
was conquered by Mahmud Khilji, king of 
Malwa, and, with some neighbouring tracts, 
assigned as an appanage to his son. After the 
conquest of Malwa by Akbar, the territory of 
Kerowlee probably became inoorpomted with 
the empire of Delhi, and on the decline of that 
state, it appears to have been so far subju- 
gated to the Mahrattas, that they exacted from 
it a tribute of 25,000 rupees annually. In 
1817, the right or claim to this tribute, with 
some others of a similar nature, was, under 
the fourteenth article of the a eaty of Poona, 
transferred by the Peisliwa to the British 
government, which gratuitously remitted it to 
the rajah. He was, however, little grateful 
for the concession, as, though bound by treaty 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the British 
government, and to co-operate with it, he in 
1825, when that government was engaged in 
the Burmese war, and the standard of rebellion 
was hoisted at Bhurtpore by Dooijun Saul, 
lent his puny aid to sustain the cause of the 
usurper just named, and on the fall of the 
fortress, assembled troops for his own defence. 
Subsequently, however, he made strong pro- 
fessions of attachment, and it was not deemed 
necessary to take any serious notice of these 
very foolish but hostile proceedings. Beyond 
the adjustment of some border differences 
between the states of Kerowlee and J eypore, 
there seems to have been hardly any commu- 
nication with the rajah of this small princi- 
pality, from the period of the negotiation of the 
treaty until recently, when the advice and re- 
monstrance of the British political agent were 
demanded by the usual causes — mismanage- 
ment on the part of the head of the state 
and his servants ; pecuniary difficulties thence 
resulting, and the existence of faction and in- 
subordination among the military chiefs. Sub- 
sequently, the distracted condition of the state 
induced the rajah to solicit the interference of 
the British government ; and a compliance 
with his request led to the restoration of tran- 
quillity. Upon the death, in 1852, of the 
young rajah Nursing Pal, his a<lopted son 
Bhurt Pal was recognised by the British 
government as his successor, and arrangements 
were made for the administration of tne state 
during the minority of the rajah. Shortly 
afterwards, however, it was discovered that 
certain irregularities in the adoption of Bhurt 
Pal had rendered the ceremony invalid. Upon 
this being made known to the British govern- 
ment, the recog^iition of Bhurt Pal as successor 
to the throne was annulled, and Muddun Pal, 
the nearest oi kin to Nursing Pal, and a chief 
of Qiature age, was elevated to the throne. The 
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total revenue of the country is stated at 506,903 
rupees ; but so much is alienated for various 
purposes, as to leave little more than two- 
thirds of that sum for the use of the state. 
The military force appears greatly dispro- 
portioned to the importance or necessities of! 
the state, being returned at 784 (cavalry and ' 
infantry), besides nearly 1,100 men in the 
garrisons of a few forts ; making a total of 
nearly 1,900. 

KEROWLEE, in Rajpootana, the principal 
place of a small state of the same name, is 
situate on the route from Nusserabad to Gwa- 
lior, 162 miles E. of the former, and 89 W, of 
the latter. Garden gives nearly all that of late 
years is known of the place in the following 
passage : — ** A large town and capital of the 
Karowlee state ; supplies and water abundant ; 
the town is inclosed by a pucka (masonry) 
wall, and surmounted by difficult ravines to an ! 
extent of nearly two miles.” Heffenthaler, | 
describing its condition about seventy yean* 
ago, states that the site of the town was; 
selected by the rajah, when seeking security! 
against Mahomedan invaders, on account of 
the difficulty of access to it, the road being for ; 
two miles narrow and easily defended. The 
immediate environs of the town he describes 
as well watered, fertile, carefully cultivated, 
and containing hne groves ; the houses as built 
ot brick, and those of a superior class faced 
with squared stone, and covered with large 
thin slabs; but the streets as narrow and 
filthy. He mentions two forts on two con- 
nected hills close to the town. One, the 
residence of the rajah, is described as a fine 
building, with very lofty towers, the walls 
being outside and inside faced with red stone, 
put together with admirable accuracy and fine 
finish. The interior is represented as con- 
taining fine buildings and agreeable gardens. 
The walls of the town are stated to be massive, 
and well built of large slabs, laid in regular 
layers one over the other ; but the whole 
upper fabric as too frail to bear artillery, and 
subject to inevitable destruction, if so assailed. 
Kerowlee is distant S.W. of Agra 80 miles, 
S. of Delhi 160. Lat. 26* 28', long. 77^ 10'. 

KERtJTPOOR, in Sirhind, a village in the 
alluvial tract on the left bank of the Sutlej. 
It is situate in a beautiful grove of mango- 
trees, and at the foot of a bank surmounted 
by an elegant Hindoo temple, approached by 
means of a finely-proportioned and grand flight 
of stone steps. The neighbouring alluvial 
eminences are furrowed and broken up by tor- 
rents into numerous abrupt knolls, the resort of ! 
innumerable wild peafowl, protected by the 
superstition of the natives, and enlivening 
and heightening the beauty of the scenery. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,090 miles. 
Lat. 81® 11', long. 76® 37'. 

KERYCADD. — A town of Southern India, 
in the native state of Travanoore, situate on 
the coast, 122 miles W.S.W. from Madura. 
Lat. 9® ir, long. 76® 82'. 


KESSODE. — A town in the province of 
Guserat, or the dominions of the Guicowar, 
13 miles N.E. from the coast, and 81 miles 
S.S. W. from Rajkote. Lat. 21“ 16', long. 70“ 1 8'. 

KEST, in the British district of Etawa, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Agra to that 
of Etawa, and eight miles N.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 26® 62', long. 78® 68'. 

KETHOR, in the British district of Meerut, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Muzuffurnuggur to Boolund- 
shuhur, 33 miles N. of the latter. Lat. 28“ 61', 
long. 78®. 

KETWAREE, in the territory of Bhurt- 
pore, a village on the route from Muttra to 
Ferozpore, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
36 miles N.W. of former, 17 S.E. of latter. 
Lat. 27® 87', long. 77® 12'. 

KEUNJUR. — A town of Orissa, on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal, in the native 
state of Keunjur, three miles from the left 
bank of the Byetumee river, and 82 miles 
N. by W. from Cuttack. Lat. 21® 89', long. 
85® 41'. 

KEUNJTJR, in Orissa, one of the Cuttack 
raebals, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
bounded on the north by Singboom ; on the 
north-east by Mohurbunge ; on the east by 
the British district of Balasore ; on the south 
by the Cuttack mebals ; and on the west by 
the native states of Bombra and Bonei. It 
extends from lat. 21® 1' — 22®, and from long. 
85® 7' — 86® 23' ; is ninety miles in length from 
south-east to north-west, and sixty miles in 
breadth. The population is returned at 
225,990. The mebal became subject to Bri- 
tish supremacy u])on the conquest of the pro- 
vince of Cuttack in 1804. 

KEUTEE, in Bhaghelcund, or the territory 
of Rewa, a village on the direct route from 
Mirzapoor to the diamond-mines of Pnunah, 
and 76 miles S.W. of the former. It is re- 
markable for a cascade, where the Mohana, a 
small tributary of the Tons, falls a depth of 
272 feet, over a purplish rock overlying a 
mottled sandstone. Novation above ^e sea 
923 feet. Lat. 24® 49', long. 81® 31'. 

KEWAIE, or KOT KEWAYI, in the 
British district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a small town near the east- 
ern frontier towards Benares, and about eight 
miles from the left bank of the Ganges, 25 
miles E. of the city of Allahabad. Lat. 26® 26', 
long. 82® 23'. 

KEYALL, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the river Indus, 78 miles S.W. of the 
town of Mooltan. Lat. 29® 16', long. 70® 43'. 

KEYONTHUL, a hill state between the 
Sntlej and the Jumna, is bounded on the north 
by Simla and by the chieftainships Kothee, 
Mudhan, Theog, and Goond, all of them tribu- 
tary to Keyontnul ; on the east by Bnlsun ; on 
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the south by Sirmour and by territory apper- 
taining to the rajah of Pateeala ; and on the 
*vest by Raghat and a portion of Pateeala. It 
IB about fifteen miles in length from north to 
south, and about the same distance in breadth. 
Tlie centre is in lat, SI®, long. 77® 18'. It is 
throughout a maze of mountains of consider- 
able height, no part of the country having 
probably an elevation less than 3,000 feet, 
while one summit, that of Manund, attains 
the height of 7,800 ; and another, that of 
Mahhassu, 9,078 above the sea. The drainage 
is south-eastward into the river Giri. The 
principal place is Junug, the residence of the 
rana, or Hindoo prince. i 

The territory of Keyonthul was dismembered 
by the British government, after the conquest \ 
of the hills, and a portion sold to the rajah of 
Pateeala. In consideration of this alienation, 
the remainder of the Keyonthul state is ex- 
empted from the payment of tribute. As at 
present existing, Keyonthul proper has an area 
of 139 square miles; but if its tributary de- 
pendencies, Kothee, Mudhan, Theog, Goond, 
and I\)ondur, be included, the area will be 272 
miles. The population of Keyonthul proper is 
about H,000 ; with that of the de]>endencie8, 
it is estimated at 26,000. The chief state pro- 
duces an annual revenue of about 2,000/. ; the 
dependencies about 1,850/. 

KEYRAULOO, in Guzerat, or territory of 
theOuicowar,a town on the route from Neemuch j 
to Deesa, 219 miles W. of former, 41 S.E. of| 
latter. It is situate in a fertile country, and! 
is a flourishing town, with considerable manu- 
factures. Population about 12,000, many of 
whom are of Sindhian descent, the place being 
held by chiefs of that nation on feudal -enure 
from the Guicowar, Lat, 23° 54', long, 72“ 39'. 

KEYSOPOOR, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allyghur canton- 
ment to that of Etawa, and 29 miles S.E. of 
the forn»er. Lat. 27° 32', long. 78° 18'. 

KEYSUMPETT. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or the Nizam’s dominions, 32 miles S.S.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 80 miles N.N.E, from 
Kurnool. Lat. 16“ 56', long. 78“ 24'. 

KHAB, or CHAP, in Bussahir, a village of 
Koonawar, on the left bank of the Sutluj, 
which here flows between stupendous cliffs of 
mica-slate and granite. The site of the village 
is circumscribed by fragments of rock, amidst 
W'hich the traveller is surprised to find himself 
instantly amongst fields, vineyards, and avenues 
of apricot- trees. It is the highest place inj 
which the grape growB in Koonawar. It does 
not, however, ripen properly, and is little 
better than the pn>duce of the wild vine of 
Koonawar. Elevation above the sea 9,310 
feet. Lat. in'" 48', long. 78“ 41'. j 

KHABILI. — A river of Nepal, rising in 
lat. 27“ 27', long. 88“ 7'’, on the western side of 
the spur of the Himalayas, separating Nepal 
from bikhim. It flows in a south-westerly 


direction for fifty miles, and falls into the 
Tambur in lat. 27 ' 13', long. 87° 27'- 

KHABITL, in Bussahir, a village in the 
valley of the Pabur, and a mile from the right 
Imnk of that river, is situate on the route from 
Subathoo to the Burenda Pass, and 20 miles 
8.W. of this hist place. The surrounding 
country is described by Lloyd as “ well tilled, 
and the villages large, clean, and delightfully 
situated amongst shady trees. Tlie sycamore, 
chestnut, and apricot, the last loaded with 
green fruit, grew in great luxuriance. Nume- 
rous streams likewise rushed down the sides of 
the mountain, and either turned mills or were 
conducted to irrigate the fields.” Elevation 
above the sea 8,400 feet. Lat. 31® 15', long. 

1 77® 58'. 

I KHACHI. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, 154 miles W. by N. from Khatmandoo, 
and 98 miles N.N.W. from Goruckpoor. JLat. 
28®, long. 82® 51'. 

KHACHROD, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia’s family, a town on 
the route from Baitool to Neemuch, 231 miles 
N.W. of the former, 81 S.E. of the latter. It 
is a large open town. Elevation above the 
sea 1,638 feet. Lat. 23® 28', long, 75“ 20'. 

KHAIRABAD. — A village on the right 
bank of the Indus, opposite Attock, and at 
the Peshawur or western extremity of the 
ferry, or of the bridge of boats which affords 
the means of communication during the season 
of low water. Lat. 33“ 54', long. 72“ 16'. 

KHAIRAH, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
: town in lat. 27“ 42', long. 77® 30'. 

I KHALBOLEA. — A town in the British 
district of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 66 
miles N.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23® 30*, long. 
88® 43'. 

KHALIYANPOOR, in the British district 
of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
I vinces, a town on the route from Cawnpore to 
[ the town of Futtehpoor, and 15 miles N.W. 
i of the latter. Tliere is a serai or lodge for 
I travellers here. Lat. 26® 4', long. 80® 42'. 

> KHALIYANPOOR (KULEEANPUR), 
in the British district of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a small town on the route 
from the town of Bareilly to Almora, and 46 
miles N. of the former. It is a wretched place, 

I and, though situate on a plain apparently open 
and dry, the air for the greater part of the 
year is very unhealthy, afflicting the inhabitants 
with severe intermittents and other filial fevers. 
The natives call the disease awal, and, with 
perverse ignorance, attributing it to the quality 
of the water, take no precautions against the 
malaria. Lat. 28“ 54', long. 79® 30'. 

KHALKa DEBI, called also ATTUK, in 
the Britifeh district of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a mined village, with 
Hindoo temple, on the route from Askot i » 
the Bians Pass, 11 miles N.E. of former, hall 
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A mile lirom the right bank of the Kalee river. 
Lai. 29“ 49^, long. 80“ SST. 

KHALSEE, in Jaunsar, a town, with a fort, 
at the oooflnenoe of the rivers Tons and Jumna. 
In the Goc^kha war it early fell into the power 
of the Ikitish, and was retained, with the rest 
of Jannsar, by Uie East-lndia Company, when 
the rajah of Sirmoor was restored to his pos- 
sessiona It was formerly more considerable 
and flourishing than at present, yet still re- 
mains the entrepdt of the commerce between 
the plains and the tracts northward. Close to 
the town a copper inine was formerly worked, 
hot has been for some time abandoned. As 
the confluence of the Tons and Jumna is 1,686 
fee^ above the sea, the elevation of Kbalsee, 
sitnate on a ridge rising considerably above 
that point, must exceed that amount. Lat. 
30“ 32^, long. 77“ 54'. 

KHAMAB.IYA, in the British district of 
Gonidcpore, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town 55 miles W. of Goruekpore can- 
tonment, is situate on the Ramrekha, a feeder 
of the river Koyane. Distant N.W. of Benares 
110 miles, N.E. of Allahabad 100. Lat, 26“ 50', 
long. 82“ 18'. 

KHAMBAT. — A town of Bnrmah, 19 miles 
from the right bank of the Khyendwen river, 
and 173 miles N.W. from Ava. Lat. 23“ 46', 
long. 94“ 25'. 

KHANAIWALA, in the Baree Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situate 17 miles 
from the left bank of the Chenaub, 28 miles 
E.N.K, of the town of Mooltan. Lat, 30“ 16', 
long. 71“ 47'. 

KHANAPOOR. — A town in the British 
province of Sattara, presidency of Bomliay, 57 
miles S.E. by E. of Sattara. Lat. 17“ 16', 
long. 74“ 48'. 

KBLANAPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Kolapcwr, territory of Bombay, 29 miles 
S. from Kolapoor, and 40 miles N.W. by N. 
bom Belgaum. Lat, 16“ 19', long. 74“ 13'. 

KHANAPCXIR.— A town in the British 
district of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 
16 miles S. of Belgaum. Lat. 15“ 39', long. 
74“ 83'. 

KHANBAILA, in Bbawlpoor, a consider- 
able town near the left bank of the Punjnud. 
The neighbouring countiy is very fertile, and, 
in the season of inundation, overspread by the 
waters of the river ; so that the dense popula- 
tion, hy light labour, draw from it abundant 
and ri^ crops, especially of rice, wheat, and 
barley. When visited by Wood, so early as 
the end of April, ** the surfoce was often, as 
far as the eye could range, one continuous 
oofD'field. It was harvest-time, and crops 
of wheat and barley stood ready for the sickle, 
dressed in the rich livery of the season.'* 
When the waters retire, the seed is thrown 
down, and. the farmer has no further trouble 
till the harvest calls him forth to husband bis 
crops. Kbanbaila is in lat. 29“ 4', long. 70“ 62'. 
KHANDEISH.—See Candbish. 


KHANGHER. — A town of Sinde, in the 
British district of Shikarpoor, presidency of 
Bombay, 25 miles N.N.W. of Shikarpoor, 
Lat. 28“ 19', long. 68“ 24'. 

KHANGURH. — A town in the native state 
of Bhawulpoor, 68 miles S. from Bhawulj)oor, 
and 103 miles W.N.W. from Beekaiieer. Lat. 
28“ 16', long. 71“ 45'. 

KHANGURH, in the Sinde Saugur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
right bank of the Chenaub, 32 miles S.W. by 
S. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 29“ 45', long. 
71“ 13'. 

KHANPOOR, in the British district of 
Ghazeepore, the principal place of the per- 
gunnah or subdivision of the same name, a 
town on the route from Ghazeepore canton- 
ment to Jounpore, 82 miles W. of the former, 
28 S.£. of the latter. Lat. 25“ 34', long. 

1 83“ ir. 

I KHANPOOR, in Bhawipoor, a flourishing 
I commercial town, with a good roofed bazar, is 
I situate on the Ikhtiarwab, a navigable canal 
from the Punjnud. There is a ruinous mud 
fort, 200 yards long and 120 broad. The sur- 
rounding country is populous, and, where 
irrigated, fertile ; but in general of lighter 
quality than the region to the south and west, 
as the eastern desert here begins to be observ- 
able. The route from Islamgurh, situate 55 
miles south, is through the sandy desert, in 
which the characteristic features of such fright- 
ful tracts are peculiarly striking. They arc 
well described by Boileau ; — Long and lofty 
ridges ol sandhills follow each other in cease- 
less succession, as if an ocean of sand had been 
suddenly arrested in its progress, with inter- 
vals of a quarter or half a mile, or even more, 
between its gigantic billows ; for, after ascend- 
ing many hundred yards along a gradual slope, 
we would suddenly come to a steep descent, 
when our path lay across the lino of waves ; 
and on other occasions we would perliaps move 
parallel to them, with a steep wall of eand on 
one hand, and a gentle rise on the other." 
Khanpoor has many symptoms of having been 
formerly a place of much greater iinportant*e 
than now. Population 10,000. Lat. 28“ 35', 
long. 70“ 41'. 

KHANPOOR, in the Punjab, a fort 41 miles 
£. of Attock, is situated at the foot of the low 
range of mountains forming the first stage of 
the ascent from the plain to the Himalaya. 
It is surrounded by a fertile country, coutainiiig 
beautiful gardens. Lat, 33“ 52', long. 73 “. 

KHANPOOR GHAT, in the British dis- 
trict of Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a pass through a low range of hills 
extending from north-east to south-west. The 
small town or village of Pingawa is situate a 
mile east of the pas-s, which is or; the route 
from Muttra to Ferozpot>r, and 52 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 27“ 54', long. 77“ 9'. 

KHANSRU CHOKI, in the British district 
of Dehra Doon, a halting-place on the route 
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from Hurdwar to Debra, and 12 miles N.W. 
of the former place. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutU 937 miles, Lat. 30“ 5', long. 78“ 11'. 

KHANWAH, in the territory of l^hnrt- 
pore, a village on the route from Agra to 
Ajiueer, 31 miles W, of the former, 197 K. of 
the latter. It is described by Hcber as a large 
but dilapidated village, situate at the foot of a 
great ridge of rock, sunnounted by a small 
mosque. Here, in the year 1526, commenctid 
the great battle between Baber, the Mogul 
conqueror of Delhi, and liana Sanka, of Oodey- 
pore, the head of a confederacy of Rajpoot 
princes, banded to engage the Mussulmans. 
Baber was so alarmed respecting the result, 
that, hoping to gain the favour of heaven by 
contrition, he renounced the use of wine, or 
any other strong drink, broke up his drinking- 
vessels of gold and silver, and distributed the 
metal a.s alms. Rana Sanka was totally de- 
feated, and escaped with difficulty, and Baber 
assumed the title of Gliazi, or victorious 
champion of the faith.” He also claused a tower 
of the skulls of the infidels to be erected on a 
small bill close to the field of liattie. The 
force opposed to Ihiber is reported to l»ave 
amounted to 200,000 men, principally cavalry. 
Khanwah is in lat. 27“ 3', long. 77“ 37'. 

KHAPALU, or KHOPALU, in the terri- 
tory of Gholab Singh, a lort built on the sum- 
mit of a rock, nearly isolated, in an expanse on 
the left bank of the Indus. This o|>en B[>ace is 
described by Vigne as a sloping V>ank of two 
or three miles in extent, and exhibiting a green 
and shady confusion of stone walls, cottages, 
and fruit-trees.” The eminence on which the 
fort stands is more than 1,000 feet above the 
Indus, and commands a very grand view'. 
Lat. 35“ 7', long. 76“ 24'. 

KHAPPA. — A town in the British province 
of Nagpore, situate on the right bank of one of 
the tributaries of theWein Gunga river, 21 miles 
N. by W. from Nagfwre. Lat. 21“ 25', long. 79®. 

KHAPPOH, in the British district of San- 
gur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a towrn on the route from Jubbul- 
poor to Nagpoor, 14 miles S. by E. of the 
former. Lat. 22“ 59', long. 80“ 4'. 

KHAPURHA, in the British district of 
Jounf)oor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Jounpoor canton- 
ment to Purtaljgurb, 14 miles W. of the former, 
34 E. of the latter, situate on the right bank of 
the river Saee, here crossed by a fine bridge of 
masonry. Lat. 25“ 45', long. 82“ S3'. 

KHARRAH, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poo»*, a village on the route tn>m Bikumpoor to 
lialmeer, and 67 miles S. of the former. It is 
situate in a sterile ill-cultivated country. I^at. 
27“ r, long. 72“ 12'. 

KHARROH, orKHARA, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jessulmeer, a village on the western 
frontier, towards Sinde. A line drawn from 


nicer, and divide the comparatively fertile tract 
in the southern part from the thoroughly 
liarren desert in the northern. Khara is in 
hit. 27“ 32', long. 71® 39'. 

KHASGUNJ, in the British district of 
Fumickabatl. lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route, by Nanamow 
Ghat, from Lucknow to Kuttehgurh, and 38 
miles S-E. of the latter. The country is fertile, 
and generally cultivated, though much cut up. 
by ravines and fissures. Lat. 27“, long. 80“ 2'. * 

KHASGUNJ E, in the liritish district of 
Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town on the route from AHyghur to Bareilly, 
and 38 miles S.E. of the former. It is situfde 
on the Kalee Nuddi (East), here crossed by a 
handsome brick bridge of five arches, up to the 
vicinity of which the river is navigable from 
the Ganges ; thus affording a communication 
hy water from the sea to this place. Here was 
formerly a military cantonment, which was 
burned during Holcar’s incursion into the 
Doab in 1804. It is now a large town, with a 
population of 10,752. The road in this part 
of the route is good generally, but in some 
parts heavy ; the country open, and partially 
cultivated. Lat. 27“ 48', long. 78“ 43'. 

KHATAH. — A town in the native territory 
of Rampoor, district of l>areilly, 2.'> miles N.W, 
from the town of Bareilly, and 26 miles E S.E. 
from Moradabad. Lat. 28“ 40', long. 79“ 14'. 

KHATANG. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, three miles from the right bank of 
the Arun river, .and 96 miles E.S.E. from 
Khatmandoo. Lat. 27’ 18’, long. 86“ 46'. 

KHATMANDOO.— A town of Nepaiil, 
situated on the east bank of the Bishnmutty 
river, and regarded as the capital of the coun- 
try, not 80 much in consideration of its supe- 
riority in point of size or population, as from 
its being selected for the residence of the rajah. 
Its length along the bank of the river is al^ut 
a mile, aud its avenige breadth scarcely exceeds 
a quarter of that distance. Access to the town 
from the westward is obtained by means of two 
slight bridges thrown over the river, one at its 
nortliern, the other at its southern extreini^. 
'Though building-stone abounds, edifices of 
this material, with the exception of some 
of the ornamental parts of temples, are alto- 
gether wanting. The city, however, is adorned 
by several temples, ‘^constructed of brick, with 
two, three, and four sloping roofs, diminishing 
gradually as they ascend, and terminating 
pretty generally in pinnacles, which, as well 
as some of the superior roofs, are splendidly 
gilt, and produce a very picturesque and 
agreeable effect.” But among the most striking 
objects of the [dace are its numerous wooden 
temples, many of them of considerable eleva- 
tion and proportionate bulk, which are scat- 
tered over the environs as well as throughout 
[the l)ody of the town. Like those of most 
j other eastern towns, the streets of Khatman ^oo 
, are narrow and dirty. The houses are of brick, 


this village in an easterly direction to the 
opposite fiontier would nearly bisect Jessul- with tiled roofs, and though consisting ordiua- 
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rily of Mveral stories^ they are repreaented, 
ahsDOst without exception, as of a mean appear- 
ance. Even the reaidenoe of the rajah is entitled 
to DO paaticalar notioe. The number of houses 
has bi^n estimated at 5,000, and the popula- 
tion at 50,000. Khatmandoo is distant 137 
miles N.E. &om Goniokpore, and 63 E. by S. 
from Gorkha. Lat 27® 42^, long. 86“ 18'. 

KHEBJEtA. — village in the British dis- 
trict Huriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinoes, president of BengaL Lat. 29“ 21', 
long. 76‘ hO'. 

KHEEREE. — A town in the territoiy of 
Dude, 10 miles from the left bank of the 
Chowka river, and 72 miles N. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 27“ 64', long. 80“ 61'. 

EHEERWA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 49 miles S.E. by S. from Jodh- 
poor, and 93 miles S.W, from Ajmeer. Lat. 
25“ 41', long. 73“ 88'. 

KHEGUMPA. — A town in the native state 
of Bbotan, three miles from the left bank of 
the Demree river, and 64 miles N.N.W. from 
Gowhatty. Lat. 27% long. 91“ 24'. 

KHEIR. — A town of Guzerat, in the native 
state of Mhyecaunta, on the left bank of one 
of the bran^es of the Saburrnuttee, and 87 
miles N.N.E. from Ahmedabad. Lat. 24“ 9', 
long. 73“ 9'. 

KHEIR. — A town in the British district of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 68 miles £. of 
Bombay. Lat. 18“ 61', long. 73“ 66'. 

KHEIR. — A town in the British district of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 76 miles S.E. of 
Bombay. Lat. 18“ 23', long. 73“ 53'. 

KHEIR. — A town in Hyderabad, or the 
Kizam’s dominions, situate on the right bank 
of the Godavery river, and 160 miles N.W. 
froir Hyderabad. Lat. 18“ 58', long. 76“ 60'. 

KHEIR. — A town in the British district of 
Abntednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 135 miles 
E.S.E. of Bombay. Lat. 18“ 22', long. 74“ 51'. 

KHEJURWALA, in the British district of 
Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on tlie route from Meerut to Suharun- 
poor, and nine miles S.E. of the latter place. 
It is situate in a level, or>en, well cultivated 
coimtry. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, vid 
Kumaul, 1,000 miles. Lat. 29“ 52', long. 
77“ 41'. 

KHELCHEEPOOR, in the territoiy of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Sfrindia’s family, a 
town on the route from Neemuch to Saugor, | 
138 miles E. of former, 168 W. of latter. It 
is a thriving town, and is the jprincipal place 
of a small state tributary to Scindia, and held 
by a chief of the Kichi Rajpoot tril)e, who 
pays annually a tribute of 13,500 rupees to 
Scindia, and of 1,050 to the rajah of Kota. 
Tlie rajah maintains sixty horse and 300 irre- 
gulars. Lat. 24® 2', long 76“ 34', 

KHEMANDI, in the Rjijpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, on the route from NusseeralKMl to 
Deesa, and 154 miles S. W. of the former. It 


contains 150 bouses and thirty shops, and is 
supplied with water from twenty wells. The 
surrounding country is rather hilly, and the 
road occasionally rough in this part of the 
route. Lat. 25“ 16', long. 73“ 11'. 

KHEMLA, in the Rajpoot state of Jey- 
pore, a town on the route f^rom Agra to Nus- 
seerabad, 82 miles S.W. of former, 188 N.E. 
of latter. It has a bazar. Lat. 26“ 41', long. 
76“ 65'. 

KHEMPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Hurdwar to the 
town of Moradabad; and 15 miles N.W. of the 
latter. The road in this part of the route is 
good. Lat. 29“ 2', long. 78“ 44'. 

KHENGUNPOOR, in the Baree Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situate nine 
miles from the right bank of the Beas, 61 
miles S. by W. of the town of Lahore. Lat, 
30“ 46', long. 74“ 8'. 

KHER. — A town in the British district of 
Rutnageriab, presidency of Bombay, 93 miles 
S.S.E. of Bombay. Lat. 17“ 44', long. 73“ 30'. 

KHERA, in the British district of Agra, a 
village on the route from the city of Agp^ to 
Jeypore, and 19 miles W, of the former. The 
ro^ in this part of the route is good ; the 
country fertile and highly cultiva^. Lat. 
27“ 7', long. 77“ 46'. 

KHERA, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the city of Agra to Bareilly, 
and 37 miles N.E. of the former. Tlie toad in 
this part of the route is good ,* the country 
well wooded, and cultivated. Lat. 27“ 31% 
long. 78“ 28'. 

KHERAH, in the British district of Suha- 
runpoor, lieut.-gc‘v. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
vill^e on the route from Kumaul to Suharun- 
poor, and 12 miles S.W. of the latter town. 
It is situate in a level country, amidst consider- 
able cultivation. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
995 miles. Lat. 29“ 53', long. 77“ 26'. 

KHERAH, in the British district of Delhi, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Delhi to Kurnal, 
and eight miles N.W. of the former. The roail 
in this part of the route is good! Lat. 28“ 46', 
long. 77“ ir. 

KHEREE, a village with a ruined brick 
fort in the British district of Suharunpoor, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, is situate 
on the route from the town of that name to 
Debra, and 22 miles S.W. of the latter. Hero 
was a secondary station of the great trigono- 
metrical survey of the Himalaya. Lat. 80“ 3', 
long. 77“ 52'. 

KHERI, in the British district of Muznffur- 
nugur, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Kurnal U) the town 
of Muzuffumugur, and 25 miles W. of the 
latter. Lat. 29“ 26', long. 77“ 22'. 

K HERN I, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
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a small town on the route from Boondee to 
Agra, 70 miles N.E. of former, 120 S.W. of 
latter. It is surnmnded V)y a rampart of 
masonry. Lat. 26'^ 14', long, 70 ' 23'. 

KHERSIONCr,---A town in the British dis- 
trict of Darjeeling, lieui.-gov. of Bengal, 12 miles 
8. of Daijeeling. Lat. 26" ,02', long. 88' 18'. 

KHETl. — A town of Sinde, in the British 
district of Kurraehee, presidency of Bombay, 
53 miles S.W. by S. of Tatta. Lat. 24" 10', 
long. 67° 30'. 

KBETREE, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Shekhawutee, a town, the j)ririci{)al phice of a 
district which, with Kot-Pootli, granted by 
Lord Lake, yiehls its thakoor or lord an annual 
revenue of 6,00,000 rupees. Distance S.W. 
from Delhi 90 miles, N. from Jeypore 75. 
Lat. 28", long. 75 53'. 

KHEVRA, in the British distriiit of Mirza- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.VV, Provinces, a 
small town or village which, with Mungror, 
gives name<to the }>erguiinah of Kheyra Mun- 
gror, is situate 21 miles S.E. of Benares, 43 K. 
of the city of Mirzapoor. Lat. 25° 4', long. 
83° 19'. 

KHI, in Sirhind, a small town seven miles 
from the left V>anlv of the Sutlej, on the route | 
from Ferozpoor to Mandot, and five miles 
S.W. of the former place. It w.as formerly j 
conipriHed within the possessions held by the | 
maharajah of the Punjab on the left of the 
Sutlej, under British jiroteetion and control, 
but has now been incorporated with the P»ritish 
district of Ferozepore. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta, by way of Delhi and Fureedkote, 
1,111 miles. Lat. 30° 54', long. 74' 30'. 

KHlLPniU, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. IVovinces, a 
small town on the route from the city of Pillib- 
heet to Almora, 30 miles N.W, of the former, 
situate on the Bygul, a small river trihutary to 
tlie Curra, Lat. 28' 59', long. 79° 46'. 

KUIIjPUTEF, in the Pritish district of 
Knmaoii, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village with small military station, on the 
route, hy Fuchtisur, from Petoragurh cauton- 
inent to Cliuinpawut, 1 5 miles S. ol Petoragurh, 
s(;veii N.E. of Churnpawut, Lat. 29" 23', 
long. 80" 13'. 

KHIRAGARH, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the south-western frontier towards 
Dliolpiw, 22 miles S.W. of the city of Agra 
Lat. 26" 53’, long, 77° 56'. 

K HIRKA, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of tlie* N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Bareilly to Morad- 
ahad, and 14 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
28" 28', long. 79" 16'. 

KHIRKA BIJRNA, in the British district 
of Bareilly, division of Ihlleehheet, lii;ut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Bareilly to Petoragurh, and 47 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 28" 48', long. 
79" 56'. 

3 s 


KHI RON, in the district of Bains wara, 
territory of Oude, a town 25 miles 8. of Luck- 
now. Butter estimalc.H tlie population at 
5,000, a third t/ that number being Mussul- 
mans. Lat. 26" 30', long, 80" 506 

KHOAPOOR, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from C.tlpee to the town 
of Futtehpoor, and 10 miles N.W. of the 
latter. ft ha.s a few shops; water is ob- 
tained from wajlls and a tank ; and supplies 
may he c<d lectori from the neighbourhood. 
I^at. 26", long. 80' 4.5'. 

KHOAPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, li; \ii -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a vill.'ige on the route from Calpee to Futteh- 
gurh, and 14 miles N. of the lormer. Lat- 
26" 17', long. 79" 47'. 

KHODABAD, in Sinde, is a ruined town. 
30 miles N. of Hydenihad, and 10 miles E. of 
the Indus. Little more than thirty yeans ago, 
it rivalled Tlydtir.abad in size and population, 
yet now not one habitahle dwelling remains. 
'Phe ruins cover two square miles. On this, 
Wood rem.arks, How perishable must be 
the architecture of Sinde !” It hatl been a 
fjwourite residence of the Talpoor chiefs of 
Sinde, and here the remains of several of them 
rest in tombs of neat but plain construction. 
Lat. 25" 48', long. 68° 32'. 

KHODAGANJ, in the British district of 
Furrukhabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Cawn]>ore to 
Futtehgurh, and 13 miles S. of the latter. It 
is situate on the north bank of the Kalee Nadi 
(East), iiere crossed by a suspension-bridge, 
constructed at the exjvense of the Nawaub 
flaketmi Mehrulee. In the town is a good 
serai or resting-place for tnivellers, built ot 
brick and lime-inortivr, with vaulted chambers 
and two high gates. 'Tliere is likewise a bazar. 
Lat. 27" if, long. 79" 44'. 

KIHETORA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, 22 miles N.E. from the 
river Wurda, and 62 miles S.S.E. from Nag- 
juvor. Lat. 20" 18', long. 79“' 25'. 

KHOJAH SARAE, in the British district 
of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village and caravanserai on the route from the 
city of Delhi to Muttra, and 14 miles S.E. of 
the fornier. Lat. 28" 30', long. 77" 22'. 

KHG.lAPHfTL, in the British district of 
(\awnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Calpee to Etawah, 
and 45 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26" 24', 
long. 79" 39'. 

KHOLAKOT, in the British district of 
Kmnaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
;i village on a ridge in the Sub-Himalaya, or 
mountiiin-system south of the main range, on 
the route fn m Chunij)awut to Askoth, eight 
iiiih's N. of the former. Lat. 29° 28', long, 
j 80" 7'. 

1 K' IIOLRO, in the jaghire of Tioharoo, lieut.- 
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gov. of tbe N.W. Proviucos, a village on the 
«fistcrn frontier to wards Jujhur. Lat. 28^* 30', 
long. 75*" 55'. 

KIIONDEAN, or KHOAPEAN, in the 
Siiule Sugur Pooab division of the Punjab, a 
town situate eight inileR from the left bank of 
the Indus, 1G8 miles W.N.W. of the town of 
liahore. Lat. 32“ 20', long. 71“ 30'. 

KHONCJUEEKHOdLEL. — A town of 
Eastern India, in the native state of Miinnee 
poor 93 miles S.E. by K. frotn Silhet, and 
1 40 miles K.N.E. from Tipperah. J.4vt. 24“ 20', 
long. 93“ 10'. 

KHONGWA ZAKAN.— A village in Ar- 
tacan, aluuit five miles from A eng, on the 
route which bears the name of tiiat town, and 
close to where it crosses the river. There is 
no bridge, but the river is fordalile, lK*iiig 
only two or three feet deep. Lat. 19’ 52', 
long. 94“ 9'. 

KHOODA, in Sirhind, a village in the j 
Eritish district of TJmballa, on the route from 
Loodiana to Suhariinpoor, and 50 miles N.W. 
of the latter ]»lace. Distant N.W, from (Cal- 
cutta ?,008 inile.s. J^at. 30“ 20', long. 76 ‘ 58'. 

KHOONDS. — Se^e Gonowana. 

KHOORDAH, or KflORDAGARII, in 
the British district of I’ooree, or southern 
division of Cuttack, lieiit. -gov. of Bengal, a 
town at one time the capital of Orissa, but 
now much dec.ayed, the walls of the old 
}>alace and some gateways being the only 
relics of its former importance. It is still 
the principal pi, ace of the zeinind.ary of the 
rajah of K hoordah, the ino.st opulent land- 
hohler in Orissa. 

The rajah of K hoordah enercisea superin- 
tendence over the temple of Juggumautli and 
all its affairs, as well as over the priests, 
officers, and servants attached to that strong- 
hold of BUfier.stition ; a power continuetl to 
him by the British government when it ceased 
to collect the pilgidin-tax. A donation, fixed 
in the fir.st in.stance at something more than 
30,000 rupees, subsequently reduced to 23,000, 
was to be made in coiiqiensation of the loss 
which it was supposed would be sustained by 
the abolition of the tax ; but it has been 
directed, by orders from home, that govern- 
ment should renounce altogether its connec- 
tion wdth the temple, taking care only that it 
should be piaced in a position as go<^, as U> 
pecuniary means, as it held when it first came 
within the circle of British rule. Its present 
po.sition is believed to be much better than 
this, and there seems good ground for the 
belief. The act by which the pilgrim-tax 
was abolished forbade the rajah of Khoordah 
to receive any payment from pilgrims, or t<» 
allow such payments to be receive<l, except 
such as might be voluntarily offered. It is 
obvious that such an enactment must be 
nugatory, as, indeed, it has proved. Tlie 
pilgrim revenue is as productive as ever, per- 
haps more so than at any former period ; 


but it is most honourable to the home autho* 
rilics, that they have repudiated the stain o. 
idolatry, by instructing tlie local government 
to sever the last link of the chain by which 
it was kcfit in contact with so containin.ating 
an association. Distance from tbe town of 
(Cuttack, S.W., 25 miles ; Calcutta, S.W., 2J5. 
Lat. 20“ 10', long. 85“ 43'. 

K HOC R J A . — The pi i ncipal place of the 
pt^rgunnah of the same n.ame, in the British 
district of Ikiolundsluihur, on the route from 
Muttni to Meerut, .and 54 miles 8. of the 
latter. It is of considerable size, and lurs a 
bazar. The jxipulation is returned at 22,147. 
At the time of Lake’s campaign in the Doab 
ill 1803, this was a place of importance, having 
a fort, with large stores of grain, which were 
I rcliiiquixhcd by the garrison evacuating the 
phace. Elevation alnive the sea 770 feet. L.at. 
28“ 15', long. 77“ 55'. 

K llOORD M. — A river ri.sing in lat. 33“ 28', 
long. 69 27 , on the south-eastern sIo[h^ of the 
Sutlbid Koh range of mountains, and, flowing 
through Aftgli.anistan in an easterly direction 
for 45 miles, enters the territory of the Punjab 
through a gorge in the Siilini.an Mountfiins, 
and shortly afterwards turning south-east, 
flows for 100 miles through the valley of 
Bnnnoo, ami falls into the Indus at the town 
of Kaler Kote, in lat. 32“ 30', long. 71' 20'. 

KHOOSII ALPOOU, in the British district 
of Bijnour, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Moiadabad to Hurd- 
war, and 50 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
29" 29', long. 78“ 28'. 

KHDOTIIAR, in the British district of 
Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Pilleebheet 
to Lucknow, 41 miles S.E. of the former, 
l^at. 28“ ir, long. 80“ 20'. 

KIIDOTKEE, in the British hill district of 
Jaunsar, a stre.arn rising in the mountains in 
the miiidle of that district, and in lat. 30“ 45', 
long. 77“ 56'. It has a south-easterly course 
of about fifU^en miles, and falls into thc»Jumna 
on the right side, in lat, 30 ’ 39', long. 78" 5'. 
Hotlgson, who calls it the Cunti, fordeil it at 
the confluence, where he found it sixty feet 
wide and from one and a half to two feet deep. 
Skinner, who forded it nearer its source, found 
the water rather deep, and about fifty feet 
wide. 

KHOPA, in the British di.strict of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.AV. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Allahah.'wl to P»amla, 
22 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25“ 21', 
long. 81“ 34'. 

KHOPA, in Bundelcund, a village of Pun- 
nah, on the route from Banda to J ubbulpoor, 
99 miles S. of the former, 96 N. of the latter, 
situate near the left bank of the river Cane, 
near that place crossed by ford, with a 
“ stony bottom.” It has a bazar, and water 
is abundant. Lat. 24“ 19', long. 80“ 20'. 

KUOPKxV NtTDDEE. — A river rising in 
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the Saugor and Nerbudda ierritoiy, in lat. 
23‘' 26', long. 79"^ 9', and, flowing about 55 
miles in a north-easterly direction, through 
the British district of Dumob, falls into the 
Sonar on the right side, in lat. 24** 3', long. 
79" 31'. 

KHOR, in the jaghire of Jnjhur, Heat.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village close to 
the eastern frontier, toward the territoiy of 
Tijara. Lat. 28" 5', long. 76" 19'. 

KHORO, in the jaghire of Doojana, ter- 
ritory of Jujhur, lieut.>gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the rente from Dadree 
to Hewaree, and eight miles S.£. of the 
former. Lat. 28" 28', long. 76® 23'. 

KHOSALGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Bauswarr^ 119 miles £. by N. from 
Ahmedahad, and 22 miles S. from Banswarra. 
Lat. 28® 10', long. 74“ 27'. 

KHOUNGTOUNG MYO.— A town of 
Burinah, situate on the left bank of the Ira- 
wady river, and 166 miles N.N.E. from Ava. 
Lat. 24® 10', long. 96“ 55'. 

KHIJDLEE.— See Kuddi. 

KMUDRA, in Bussahir, a village of the 
district of Koonawur, is situate on the right 
bank of the Sutluj, and on the low circuicous 
route from Pangi to Lipi. Elevation above 
the sea about 8,300 feet. Lat. 31® 35', long. 
78^' 26', 

KHUJURA, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small market* t<iwn four miles S. of the 
right Iwxnk of the Raptee, 25 miles N.W. of 
(foruckpore cantonment. Lat. 26® 57', long. 
83“ 7'. 

KHUJURTA, in the jaghire of Rarapoor, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Bareilly to Almora. 
and 39 miles N. of the former. The road in 
thi.s part of the route is bad ; the country level, 
ojieii, and cultivated. Lat. 28“ 48', long. 
79® 25'. 

KHULALA. — See Khundala. 

KHIT LLKLGANJ, in the British district 
of Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the rouU? from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 30 miles N.E. of the former. 
I.at. 27 ' 28', long. 78“ 22'. 

KIIIJLSA, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshulnir, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the routt? from Muttra to Meerut, 
and 50 miles 8. of the latter. Lat. 28® 19', 
long. 77“ 55'. 

KllUND, or KOONB, in Civshmore, a 
valley furrowing the nt>rthern side of the 
Panjal, or mountain Barichal. It is three 
miles long, displays great picturesque beauty, 
is well cultivated, and contains some villages. 
The less cultivated part is covered with wild 
apricot- trees, ** who.se blossom," Yigne ob- 
serves, “ in the eaily spring, yields a perfume 
so fragrant and powerful, that the CasluniriaiiK ■ 
come far and near to inhale it." 8u romantic j 


a spot could scarcely be without one of those 
legends so rife in Cashmere ; aocordingly, 
Yigne was informed '"that the place was 
infested by a serpent, so long, that his tail was 
perceived at the bottom of a hill when his 
bead might be seen moving on the top of it." 
It is so embosomed in lofty mountains, that its 
climate is said to be tUe coolest in the lowlands 
of Cashmere. Yigne estimates its elevation 
above the level of the sea at 6,000 feet. Koond, 
the principal place, is in lat. 33® 32', long. 
75® 3 O'. 

KHUNDALA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Balotra to the 
town of Jodhpoor, and 16 miles S.W. of Uia 
latter. Lat. 26® 10', long. 73® 2'. 

KHUNDALU. — A lake in the hill state of 
Hindoor, situate about 2,800 feet above the 
sea, amidst the hills forming the range extend- 
ing in a st)uth-westerly direction from the left 
bank of the Sutlej to the Sub-Himalaya or 
Sewalic Mountains. It is about a mile and a 
half in length'during the season of low water, 
but in the rainy season, when fullest, is a mile 
longer. The natives consider it unfathomable, 
and in some parts it is actually very deep, 
requiring a line of 138 feet to reach Ihe bottom. 
British visitors consider that it has mneh re- 
semblance to UUswatcr, though neither so 
large nor so clear. The similitude is thought 
to be in its winding length, in the outline of 
the inclosing hills, and in the shore being 
clothed with vegetation to the water's edge. A 
species of fish, popularly called the Hin^aya 
trout, abounds in it. A village of the same name 
is situate about a mile from the lake, and on the 
mountain- top rising above it the British poli- 
tical agent has built a house, the windows of 
which to the north command a noble view of 
the fortress of Malown, and the Himalaya 
rising behind it ; whilst to the south the eye 
can for a vast distance trace the course of the 
Sutlej through the plain of Hindoostao. Lat. 
31® 10', long. 76® 47'. 

KHUNDEH, in the British district of 
Ilumeerpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Banda to 
Calpee, 14 miles N.VV. by W. of the former. 

25® 33', long. 80® 12'. 

KHUNDELA, in the Rajpoot territoiy of 
Jey[X)r3, a town on the N. frontier towards 
Shekawuttee. It is the property of the 
(H>werful thakoor or baron, who pays annually 
a tribute of 60,000 rupees to the govenunent 
of Jeypore. Distant N. of Jeypore 50 miles. 
Lat. 27® 31', long. 75° 40'. 

KHUNDOWLI, in the British district of 
Agra, a town on the route from Agra to Ally- 
gurb, and 1 3 miles N. of the former. It haa 
a bazar. Lat. 27" 18', long. 78® 5'. 

KHUNJUR, in the British disMct of 
Muttra, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
' Meerut to that of Muttnv, and 21 miles N. of 
1 the latter. Loit. 27® 45’, long. 77® 51'. 
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KTITTNNAH, one of the petty Ci.*^ Sutlej 
PtiiteK in Sirhiiui, having an area of about 
twenty -eight njuare ntihs. U[»on the death 
of the ranee, in 1851, without heirs, her 
poBFetisions, yielding an annual revenue of 
4,000/., escheated to the British gf>vemnienfc. 
Khunna, the principal place, 8 miles N.W. 
from the town of iSirbind, is in lat. SO’’ 42', 
long. 76” 20'. 

KHUNFOOB, in the British district of 
Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to 
the eantonment of Futtehgurh, and 86 inile.s 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27” 54', long. 
79” 44'. 

KHUR, in the Cis Sutlej territory of Sir- 
hind, a town situate 25 miles N. of Aiubala. 
Lat. 30” 45', long. 70” 43'. 

JCHURAWAR, in the British district of 
Rohtuck, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Brovinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Delhi to 
the town of Hnnsee, and 36 miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 28” 50', long. 70” 45'. 

KHURCOT. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 46 miles S. from Khatmandoo, and 
100 miles N. from Dinap<^or. Lat. 27” 3', 
long. 85” 22'. 

KHUREHLA. — A town in the British 
district of Hunimeqxwr, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces. It has a popuhvtum of 
8,064 inhabitants. Distant S.W. from Hum- 
merpoor 36 miles. Lat. 25° 33', long. 79° 52'. 

KHDRENOHA, in the Raji>oot state of 
Jisihpoor, a village on the route from the 
town of Jodhpoor to that of Ajmeer, and 38 
miles N.E. of the fonner. It is situate in a 
rough country, having a gravelly soil, much 
cut up by ravines ; and in c(ui8equence the 
road in this part of the route is iudifiereut. 
Lat. 26” 24', long. 73” 43'. 

KHDRGAON, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Seetapore, and one mile S.E, of the former, 
Lat. 28” 22', long. 79” 29'. 

KHTJRIAL, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route firom Haiisee to Loodiana, and 74 miles 
N. of the former town. It is situate in a 
country of an undulating surface, and winch, 
though in some parts sandy and covered with 
jungle, has connidenible cultivation. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,050 miles. Lat, 30” 6', 
long. 75” 58'. 

KHURKHOXJDA, a town in the British 
district of Kohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, is the princi[.al ,)la<-e of the per- 
guimah or subdivision of iCburkhouda. Lat. 
28” 52', long. 76” 58'. 

KHURKHDRRA, in the British district 
Eohtuk, lieuB^ov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Delhi to Hansee, 
and 29 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 28” 56', 
long, 76” 25'. 

KHCRfeALEE.—Sce CcksaxeA 


KHTTRTAPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, situate three miles from the left bank 
of the Ghogra, and 108 miles N, from Luck- 
now. Lat. 28” 20', long. 81” 9'. 

KHLTRUK, in Sirhind, a halting- place on 
the route from Hansee to Loo<liana, and 18 
miles N. of the ft>riner town. Supplies can be 
collected from the a<ljacent country, and water 
is obtainable from two V)rick-lined wells. Dis- 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 976 miles. Lat. 
29” 21', long. 76” 4'. 

KHUSA. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate two miles fiom the right bank 
of the BhotiyaCooay river, and 53 miles N.E. 
from Khatmandoo. Lat. 28” 7', long. 86”. 

KHUSA WARA, or KURSARVA. — A 
small raj, part of Singhbhoom, and under the 
I control of the political agent for the south-west 
frontier of Bengal. Its centre is in lat. 22"' 50', 
long. 85” 49'. Its annual revenue has fceen 
estimated at 6,000 ru])ees. 

KIIUTA, in the territoi'y of the jaghire of 
Rampoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Proviucew, 

! a village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
toAluiora, and 45 miles N. of the former. 
Lat. 28” 52', long. 79” 27'. 

KHUTARO. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bojiibay, 137 
imil<‘S S.E. of Bombay. Lat. 17” 39', long. 
74” 28'. 

KllUTKURRlE, in the territory ofRewah, 
in Baghelcund, a town on the route, by the 
Kutra Pass, from Allahabad to Jubbulpoor, 
an<l 83 miles S.W. of the former, dacquemoiit 
de>cribe8 it ;ik a po])ulous village of huts, built 
of muil, thatched with straw, and falling to 
ruin; and a similar description is given of it 
by a Bri^'sb traveller. Elevation above the 
sea about 1,200 feet. Lat. 24” 42', long. 
82” 3'. 

KHUTOWLEE, in the British district of 
i MuzufFurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Bn>- 
jvinees, a town on the route from Meerut to 

I liuuhvar, 20 miles N. by E. of the former. 
Lat. 29” 17 , long. 77” 49'. 

KIl U'rTKKA R. — A towrt in the T’rliish dis- 
trict of Purneah. lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 21 miles 
Ls. by E. of Purneah. liat. 2,V 28', long, 
i 87” 37'. 

I K HUTU WAS, in the Rajpoot ntate of 
I Jodhpoor, a village on the route from Balotri 
to the city of Jodhpoor, and 18 miles S.W. ol 
I the latter. The road in this part of the route 
is good, and passes through a level and well- 
wooded country. Lat. 26 9', long. 73'. 

KHYBER MOUNTAINS, in Eastern 
Afghanistan, rise west of the f»lain of Peshaw ur, 
and connect the most southern and lowest 
range ol Hindoo Koosh with t»he Sufeid Koh, 
the Salt range, and the Suliman Mountains. 
TJmy at first sight present the appe^irance of 
a mass of hills irregularly grouped ; but a 
careful oVwerver will find the distinct arrangcj- 
meiit of a chain separating the plain of Pesha- 
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wur on tbe east, from the plain of Jelalabad j 
and the nneveo surface of Kungnehar on the 
west. They geneially consist of slate andj 
primary limestone, with a small proportion of 
overlying sandstone. Tlie sanguinary and 
rapacious cbanicter of the population has pre- 
vented their mineral deposits from being ex- 
plored ; they are, however, known to abound 
in antimony, which so strongly impregnates 
tlie water at Ali Musjid, as to render it highly 
deleterious. The Tatara summit is the most 
elevated in the range, being 3,500 feet above 
the plain of Peshawur, and 4,800 above the 
sea. The breadth of the Khyber range may 
be stated at about twenty miles ; the length, 
fi(«n the base of the nearest and lowest range 
of the Hindoo Koosh to the Sufeid Koh and 
Salt range, at about fifty. It is cross-cut by ! 
two great natural channels — the Khyber ravine • 
or pass, and, further north, the channel of tbe 
Kalx>ol river. These, in the opinion of Lord, 
drained a vast lake, which once occupied the | 
extensive valley of KalK)ol, an opinion strength- 1 
ened by the nature of the soil of Peshawur, i 
which, near the pass, for a great depth, con- 
sists of fragments of slate and limestone, the 
constituent substances of tbe Khyber range. 
(Jriffith, liowever, urges some forcible objec- 
tions to this hypothesis of Lord, The Khybi*r 
Mountains are supposed to he so callef fron^ 
the Khybertrihe who inhabit them ; ahcbi-hese 
are dividetl into the A Treedees, Shainwames, 
and <>ruk Zais. As this range is lower than j 
tlie Hindoo K<M)di to the north, and the Sufeid I 
Koh, the Salt, and the Sulinian ranges to the 
south, the most practicalile passes from Hin- 
dustan to northern Afghanistan lie tl)rough it. 
Tliere are four of these passes, leading from 
east to west, and lying in the following order 
fromm)uth to north : — First, the Khyber Pass, 
the most level, and the otdy one practicable 
for e^annon. Second, the TaUua Pass, com- 
mencing near tbe eastern entrauce of the 
Khylter I’ass, taking a circuit northw.ards, 
and then running in some degree juirjillel to it, 
and finally rejt>ining it at Duka, at the entrance 
of the valley of Jelalaliad. Third, the Ab- 
khana Pass, by which the A hk liana route 
proceeds. This crosses the Kabool river at 
Muchnee, and recronses it at Abkhana, wbeiv 
it enters the Khyl>er Mountains, and procee<l8 
along the southern bank of the river to Duka, 
joining the Tatara and Khyber passes. Fourth, 
tlie Carapa route, which crosses the KabtMil 
river above Dobuiulee, tben crosses tbe Lundye 
from east to west, and proceeding nearly due 
west to Lalj>oor, recrosses the Kabool river, 
and joins the main road proceeding westward. 
I'lie Kbylier range lies lietween lat. 33“ 30' — 
84“ 20', and long. 71" 10'— 71" 30'. 

KHYPER PASS.—Tlie principal pass in 
the north between Afghanistan and Hindustan, 
as tlie Bolan is in the tsmth ; hence it is called 
tbe key of Afghanistan. It commences at 
Kadara, a remarkable collection of caves, about 
ten miles west of Peshawur, and extends about 


thirty miles, in a tortuous but generally north- 
westerly course, to Duka, at the entrance ot 
tbe plain of Jelalabad. Havelock, considering 
the pass to commence at Huzamow on the 
west, estimates its entire length at fifty miles. 
It lies for the most part through slate rock, 
and along the bed of a torrent liable to be 
filled with a sudden fall of rain, and then so 
violent as to sweep away everything in its 
course. At other times the bed is dry, or the 
water shrunk to a small rill, sometimes dis- 
appearing under the gravel, or running on one 
side. There are two peculiarly difficult yjor- 
tions of the pass. One of these is close to Ali 
Musjid, where the road is merely the narrow 
bed of a rivulet, inclosed on eacli side by 
precipices, rising to the height of GOO or 700 
feet, in some places to 1,000 or 1,200, at an 
angle of seventy or eighty degrees, and over- 
hung by tbe small fort of Ali Musjid. This 
petty fort occupies the summit of a peaked 
rock, but is of small value as a military 
position, from want of water, and from being 
commanded by adjacent heights. Its posses- 
sion was obstinately contested during the 
late military operations in Afghanistan. The 
Afghans in garrison evacuated it as soon as 
they found it commandeii by the ho.stile artil- 
lery, and the British occupied it, but being 
ultimately in peril from the Khyberees, re- 
treated, though with considerable loss. The 
air in this gorge, though dry, has been con- 
sidered remarkably deleterious, as most of Uje 
troops posted in it perished by disease. Some, 
however, with nnac reason, attribute the rnor- 
tjvUty to the poisonous nature ot the water, 
which is imy>regnated witli antimony. At 
j L{xlal>eg, about midway through, the pass ex- 
pands into a small valley, in which is a great 
tope or artificial mound, on the north side of 
the roa«i. Near Laudee Khana, the road is 
for a great tlistinee a gallery of about twelve 
feet wide, having on one sifie a per}>endicular 
wall of rock lising to a groat lieiglit above, 
and on tlie other a tioop })roiipi(!e. The j)<c-s 
rises gnulually from the oastein entrance, but 
hjis a steep declivity wc'-tward, tlioiigh the 
tlesceiit is not so great in that direction, as the 
plain of Jelalabad is more elevated than that 
of Peshawur. The height of t he summit of the 
pass is 3,373 feet above the sea, and about 
2,100 above lAshawur. As the Khyberees 
are a ywedatory and ruthless race, well armed 
with long rifled matchlocks, jezzails, or jingels, 
which take eftect at greater distance than 
muskets, it is necessary that those who have 
occasion to use tlie pass should purchavse their 
lorhearancc ; and for this purpose the Durani 
monarclm pay them 130,000 rupees annually. 
The slender resources of Dost Mahomed Khan 
obliged him to reduce this allowance to 20,000 
rupees, distributed among ‘2(.),000 fighting- 
men. IvTadir Shah, i.s said to have disbursed 
a sum equal to 100,000/. for an unmolested 
march through the pass; but, according to 
Masson, he turned it by taking a southern 
route through Tira. The Kiiyber Pass wits 
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the scene of obstinate and sanguinary conflicts 
during the war in Afghanistan. It was forced 
by the British after their first occupation of 
Kabool. A similar attempt, made after the dis- 
astrous retreat from Kabool, failed, with great 
loss ; but subsequently, though obstinately 
defended by a large body of men, it was again 
forced in April, 1842. The eastern entrance 
of the Elhyber Pass is in lat. 83° 58', long. 
71 " 30'. 

KH YENDWEN, the principal feeder of the 
Irawady, rises in lat. 26° 28', long. 96° 54', 
in the northern part of the Burmese territory, 
through which it flows, generally in a southerly 
direction, for 470 miles, and falls into the 
Irawady, on the right side, a few miles below 
the town of Ainyenrayo, and in lat. 21° 48', 
long. 95° 3'. 

KHYOUKKALOUNG.~A town of Bur- 
mah, situate on the left bank of the Irawady 
river, and 24 miles W. from Ava. Lat. 21° 55', 
long. 95“ 40'. 

KHYOUK PHYOO.— See Kyouk Phyoo. 

KHYOUNGZAH ROUTE commences at 
a large village of the name, from whence it 
takes its designation, and leads by a gi>o<l road, 
in one march, to Kioungyee, in lat. 16° 49', 
long. 94° 48', a short distance N. of Bassein, 
in the British territory of Pegue. 

KHYR, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Muthra to Boolundshuhur, 
32 miles N.N.E. of the former. Lat, 27° 56', 
long. 77° 55'. 

KHYRA, in the hill state of Bhugee, a village 
on the declivity of a mountain rising from the 
left bank of the Sutluj. Elevation aljove the 
sea 2,613 feet. Lat. 31° 14', long. 77^ 16'. 

KHYRA, in the British district of Mirza- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the right bank of the Ganges, 81 miles 
N.W. of the city of Mirzapoor. Lat. 25° 14', 
long. 82° 20', 

KHYRABAD, in the territory of Oudc, a 
town on the route from Setapoor to Sekrora, 
five miles S.E of the former, 75 N.W. of the 
latter. Tieifenthaler describe.s it, about eighty 
years ago, as a populous town, in an extensive 
plain, stu<ldcd with numerous ponds, productive 
of great variet}' of luxuriant crops, aiul adorned 
by a vast number of fruit-trees planted in rows. 
The cultivation was estimated at that time to 
yield annually 12,00,000 rupees. Two cen- 
turies earlier, it, according to the Ayeen 
Akhery, was 10.91,109 rupees. The principal 
manufacture was fine cotton cloth. I)i8tant 
N.W. from Luckuow 62 miles. Lat. 27° 32', 
long. 80° 49'. 

KHYREEGUR, in the t<;rritory of Oude, a 
town in the north-western extremity, towards 
Kurnaon, is situate on the left bank of the river 
Ghaghra. Tieflenthaler, describing its condition 
about eighty ye.'^rs ago, states it to be a fortified 
place, worthy of note, as well on account of its 
excellent construction as of its size, being four 


or five miles In circuit. The defences are built 
of large blocks of stone below, and above of 
bricks, of unusual size ; but it now lies waste, 
and infested with tigers and other wild beasts. 
It was built by an Afghan chief on a site well 
chosen to check the mountaineers who might 
threaten Oude fiom Kumaon or Nepaul. The 
town is two miles N.E. of this great work, the 
intervening space being overrun with trees and 
grassy jungle, the haunts of beasts of prey. 
Distant 110 miles N. of Luckuow. Lat. 28° 26', 
long. 80° 41'. 

I KHYRGAON, in Sinde, a town on the 
west bank of the Koodun, a branch of the 
Western Narra, the great offset leaving the 
Indus near Bukkur, and terminating in Lake 
Manchur, from which this town is distant about 
I thirty miles north. Though, as Westroacott 
I observes, it has not yet found a place in the 
map, it is of considerable importance, having 
seven mosques, and between 2,000 and 3,000 
inhabitants, of whom a fiftli part are Hindoos. 
It has a handsome bazar, well suivplied with 
cottons. Lat. 26° 55', long. 67° 50 . 

KHYROO, in the British district of Hur- 
reeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the southern frontier, towards Lo- 
haroo. Lat. 28° 41', long. 75° 58'. 

KHYRPOOR, in the British district of 
Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to 
the cantonment of Futtehgurh, and 30 miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27° 59', long. 79° 44'. 

KHYRPOOR, in Bhawlpoor, a town situate 
a mile from the left bank of the river Ohara. 
Tl»e sand-hills of the Tliunr, or great sandy 
desert, are, on the east, so close to the U>wn, that 
the extremities of the streets in that direction 

0] )en on a dreary waste of sand-hills, ruined 
hou.scs, and walls half-buried by the sand, 
which is continually eucn»achiDg on the culti- 
vated ground along the river. The rapidity of 
the encnwichmcnt may be estimated from tho 
fact, that a few years ago the boundary of tho 
desert was two miles east of the town. In time 
of inundation, the town only intervenes be- 
tween the water’s edge and the desert. The 
houses are built of uiiburnt brick, which are 
found to last long, as rain seldom falls ; the 
round domes of the mosques are generally built 
of the same material, tho great mosque alone 

1) eing constructed of burned brick. This last 
edifice is embellished with tiles, varnished, of 
various colours ; but has been allowed to fall 
greatly into decay. There is a tolerable bazar, 
containing .about 400 shops ; but the number 
of these was greater fiinnerly, all tra<le having 
here, of late years, fallen away considerably. 
It is, however, still a sunall mart for cafilas or 
caravans resorting from tlie desert to obtain 
various articles of commerce. The neighbour- 
hood abounds in small ruined mud forts, for- 
merly held by petty chiefs, who resisted the 
authority of the ancestors of the present Bhawl 
Khan. Khyrpoor is in lat, 29° 36', long. 
72° 12'. 
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KHYRPOOR, a town of Sinde, is situated 
about fifteen miles east of the Indus, in a 
country of alluvial formation, but in which, as 
bordering on the Thurr, or eastern desert, sand 
is largely intermixed with the clay deposited 
by the river. A large canal, called the Merwah, ‘ 
from the Indus, yields water both for irrigatitm 
and drinking ; that obtained from wells being 
in general brackish, unpalatable, and unwhole- 
some. One well in the palace yields very fine 
water. The canal receives its water a few 
miles below Roree, and in time of inundation, 
by means of numerous ramifications, over- 
H[)read3 the country. Part of the water finds 
its way back, in many small streams, to the 
Indus, in the lower part of its channel ; the 
rest is finally lost by absorption and evapora- 
tion. When the river is very low, the canal 
is sometimes destitute of water. The town, 
originally a military cantonment, grew into 
importance in consequence of having been 
sehKJted as the residence of the chief anteers of 
Northern Sinde. But notwithstanding this, it 
is hut a large collection of mud hovels, with a 
few houses of a l>etter description scattered 
about ; destitute of fort or defence, unle.ss the 
embattled mud wall inclosing the residence of 
the ameer can be deemed such. This palace 
is situate amidst the bazars, and pre.sents little 
worth notice, excejit a rnos<[ue crowned witli 
a cupola covered with gaudy lackered tiles of 
various hues. The town is very filthy : from 
tins cause, together with the heat of the 
climate, and the deleterious influence of the 
stagnant marshes around, it is unhealthy. The 
population is estimated at 15,000. There is 
no manufacture, except to a very small extent 
in weaving and dyeing coarse cottons. During 
tlie Talpoor dynasty, the ameers of Khyrpoor 
held the northern and finest part of Sinde ; 
but as it wjis much inferior in size to the 
dominions of their kinsmen, the ameers of 
Hyderabad, the former were subordinate, 
though allowed an influential voice in all 
questions considered to atTect the general wel- 
fare. The territory subject to the ameers of 
Khyrpoor was 120 miles long, and of the same 
breadth. The government, it need scarcely I >e 
added, was a military despotism ; the power, 
military resource.s, and revenue, being divided 
in various proportions between a great number 
of the ruling Beloochee family of Talpoor, of 
whom the eldest in lineage was regarded as the 
chief. Though mild as affecting life, the rule 
of this multitude of chieftains was in all fiscal 
matters so oppressive and rapacious as to be 
productive of raj)idly progressive ruin .and 
tle.solation. The revenue of the Khyrpoor 
ameers was estimated at 120,000^. per annum. 
The militfiry force appears to have been based 
on a rude and ill compacted feudal system ; the 
chiefs having allotments of lands on condition 
of bringing forwuvrd and supporting a pro- 
portionate huce of armed men, who were paid 
]>artly in money, partly in grain. The number 
oi men which might be raised on emergencies 
was from 10,000 to 12,000. When binde was 


subjugated by the British forces, a large mea- 
sure of favour was extended to one of the 
Khyq)oor ameers, Ali Moorad, on the ground 
of his early and consi.stent adherence to the 
cause of the conquerors ; and it was proposed 
to confirm him not only in his patrimonial 
lands, but also in others, which had pius-sed 
into his possession by virtue of a treaty executed 
in 1842, when be vanquished his brother and 
nephew, and obtained certain cessions as the 
price of farther forbejirance. The extent of 
these cessions was open to question, but Ali 
Moorad, having persuaded Sir Charles Napier 
to adopt that view which best promoted his 
interest, was admitted to all he claimed. 
vSuspicion, however, was never altogetlier 
lulled, and subsequent inquiry proved the 
ameer’s claim to rest on fraud and forgery. 
The treaty had been written, according to 
Mahommedan custom, upon a leaf of the Ko- 
ran, and the extent of territory transferred 
being very small, Ali Moorad, by interpolating 
some words, contrived to convey to bimselt 
one much larger; the effect being to invest 
; him with considerable districts, in place of 
Ismail villages. Fearing, however, that somo 
[Curious eye might detect the interpolation, ho 
! subsequently remove<i the leaf, and caused its 
[ place to be occupied by armther, bearing record 
I to the like effect. This was established before 
I a British comtuiBsion on the 5th of January, 
1853, and on evidence wdiicli could not be 
doubted, the instruments and assistants of Ali 
Moorad being brought forward and confronted 
with him. But one result could reasonably 
follow, and Ali Moorad was of necessity de- 
prived of his ill-gotten .acquisitions, which were 
incorporated with the rest of Sinde, as part of 
the British empire in India. He was, how- 
ever, permitted to retain the lands allotted to 
him by his father, an act certainly not of 
justice, but of that liber.ality of which so 
many instances are found in tlie dealings of the 
British government with native chiefs. Since 
hi.s connection with the British government, 
Ali Moorad has abolished slavery within his 
territory. Khyrpoor is about 13 miles S.W. 
of Roree, the road from which place is good. 
Lat. 27" 30', long. 68° 48'. 

KHYTOOPARA. — A town in the British 
district of Puhna, licut-gov. of Bengal, 112 
miles N.E. of Ciilcutta. L<at. 23" 50', long. 
89" 32'. 

KIANTHEXG.SAH.— A town in the Tenas- 
serim provinces, 158 miles S. by E. of Moul- 
mein. Lat. 14' 17', long. 98" 18'. 

KICHIWAUA, in M.alwa, a district so 
named, liecause inhabited by Kichi Rajpoots. 
It lies l)etween lat. 23° 40' — 24° 16', long. 
76° 16' — 77° 11'. Detailed information re- 
specting it is given in the notice, in the 
alphabetical arrangement of Rajgurh, its 
proicijml place. 

KIDDERPORE, in the British district 

called the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, lieut.-gov. 
of Bengal, a suiall town almost .adjoining Cal- 
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cutta, of wliicli it may bo regarded as a suburb. 
It is described by Heber as a large village, in 
the vicinity of which are several considerable 
houses inhabited by Europeans, and con.sidered 
to be remarkably dry and salubrious. There is 
here a dockyard, formerly belonging to Mr. 
James Kyd, but now the property of govern* 
inent. A factory has also been recently erected, 
and thus the means are concentrated within the 
dock establishment for the efficient repair of 
the government steamers. Distance from Fort 
AVilliam, S.E., four mi^es. Lat. 22® 30', long. 
88° 24'. 

KIDWARRA, or KULWARI, in the Bri- 
tish district of AUygurh, lieut.-gov. of the 
K.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
the city of Agra to AUygurh cantonment, and 
30 miles N. of the former. Lat. 27° 34', long. 
78° 7'. 

KILA DOWLA, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 43 miles 
E. from the left bai»k of the Indus, 142 miles 
W. by N. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31® 54', 
long. 71® 49'. 

KILLADEE. — A town of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagpore, situate nine miles 
from the left hank of the Wein Gunga river, 
and 46 miles E S.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 
20" 56', long. 79 49'. 

KILNER GHAUT.— A pass on the Bombay 
and Agra road, constructed over tbe Viiidliya 
range of mountains, under the superintendence 
of Captain Kilner, in compliment to whoni it 
bas been named. Tlie return of traffic pa.s.sing 
over this ghaut exhiints a gradual annual 
increase, tbe amount of tolls received having 
been doubled between the years 1845 and 1852. 
Later accounts continue to show a progressive 
increase. Ltit. 22'*' 22', long. 75® 35'. 

KILPOOREE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province.s, a 
town on the route from Piileebheet to Almora, 
27 miles N. by W. of tlie former. Lat. 29®, 
long. 79'" 47'. 

KIMLA8A, in tbe British territory of 
Raugor and Nerbuddn. a town on the route 
from Tehree to 0<>jei:i, 50 miles 8. W. of former, 
170 N.E. of latter. It i.s of considerable size, 
and has a fort on a hill. Lat. 24® 12', long. 
78® 25'. 

. KIMLIA, in Bussahir, a pass over the mnge ! 
of the outer Himalaya, bounding Kunawur to 
the south. It is rarely pas.si»,ble but during 
May, June, and part of July ; afterwards, the 
SHOW is treacherous, and many flocks of sheep 
and herds of goats, with the people in charge 
of them, have sunk in the soft and melting 
mass, and perished. It is therefore little fre- 
quented after the periodical rains have set in. 
Its elevation above the sea is probably about 
17,000 feet. According to local information, 
this snow-bed could bear a person’s weight for 
the first half of Julj’^, early in the morning, 
before the sun casts a heat sufficient to melt 
it ; but at other times is impassable. A peak 


two or three miles south-west of the pass, 
was by the great trigonometrical survey ascer- 
tained to have an elevation 19,481 feet above 
the sea. The pass is in lat. 31® 14', long. 
78® 28'. 

KIMSUR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Jessulmere to 
the town of Nagor, and 123 miles N.VV, of the 
latter. Lat. 26® 58', long. 73® 27'. 

KINCHINGUNGA.— A mountain of the 
Himalaya range, situate in the territory of 
Rikliim, and presumed to be the second loftiest 
summit in the world. Its elevation is 28,176 
feet above tlie level of the sea. That of Mount 
Everest, recently discovered, exceeds 29,000 
feet. Lat. 27® 45', long. 88® 2'. 

KINEYREE, in tbe Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a towm situated on the left bank 
of the Cheuaub, 41 miles S.S.W. of the town 
of Lahore. At this place, in May, 1848, the 
troops of the khan of Bahawulpore having 
effected a junction with Captain Edwardes and 
General Courtlandt, sustained an attack from 
Moolraj (the rebel of Mooltan), which resulted 
in the complete discomfiture of the latter. 

; Lat. 29° 36', long. 71® 12'. 

KING. — An island situate 10 miles W. from 
the coast of TenasHeritn, Length, north to 
.soutli, 26 miles; breadth, east to west, 10 
miles. Though infested by tigers and snakes, 
it is inhabited, and affords plenty of large 
straight timber, fit for masts and several parts 
of .shipbuilding. Lat. 12° 31', long. 98® 28'. 

KINGRI. - A town in tbe dominions of 
Gholab Singh, 91 milc.s N.E. by N. from 
Kangra, and 147 miles S.E. by E fromSirina- 
gur. Lat. 33° 4’, long. 77® 15'. 

K INI K GTE. — A town in the native state of 
Culch, seven miles S.E. from the great VVe.sLern 
Jtunn, and 48 miles E.N.E. from Bhooj. Ijat. 
23® 28', long. 70 ' 20'. 

K INJUR, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Indus, 32 miles vS.W, by VV. 
of tbe town of JMooltan. Lat. 29® 55', long. 
71° 3', 

KINTALEE — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Aracan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 209 
miles S.S.E. of Aracan. Lat. 17® 57'; long. 
94^^ 35'. 

KINTATiEE. — The name of a pass leading 
over the Youinadouug Mountains, from the 
town of the same name, on the coast of 
Arracan, to the i/iterior of the British district 
of Pegu e. Lat. 17® .59 , long. 95® 6'. 

KIOWOONG, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 83 
miles N.N. W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23® 43', long. 
88® 31'. 

KIKBASSAH. — A town in Nepal, three 
miles from the right hank of the .liinru river, 
and 19f miles W. by N. from Kliatmandoo. 
Lat. 28® 23', long. 82 ' 10'. 

KIREE, in Si ( him!, a village on the route 
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from Kurnal to Loodiaim, and 36 miles N.W. 
of the ioriTier town. It is a small collection of 
houses, pleasantly situated. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 3,001 miles. Lat. 30'’ 8', long. 
76° 46'. 

KIRREANDGGUR. — A town in the 
native state of Cutch, 14 miles S.E. from the 
great Western Runn, and 62 miles E.N.E. 
from Bhooj. Lat. 23° 80', long. 70° 40'. 

KIRSTNAPATAM. — A town in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 82 
miles N. of Madras. Lat. 14° 17', long. 80° 11'. 

KIRTYNASSA. — A considerable offset of 
the Ganges river, flowing from the parent 
stream in lat. 23° 30', long. 90° 3', and, holding 
a south-easterly course for eighteen miles 
through the British district of Eureedpore, and 
twenty-five miles through that of Dacca, falls, 
in lat. 23° 15', long. 90° 32', into the Megna, 
as the Brahmapootra is called in the lower part 
of its course. 

KllOTTPOOR, or ICEERUTHPOOR.~A 
town in the British district of Bijnour, licut.- 
gt)v. of the N.W. Provinces, distant N. from 
Bijnour 80 miles. Lat. 29° 30', long. 78° 15'. 

KIRWAH, in the territory of Seronj, a 
p«)«ses3ion of the family of Ameer Khan, a 
small town on the route from Tehari to Oujein, 
81 miles S.W. of former, 185 N.E. of latter. 
Lat. 24°, long. 77° 58'. 

KISH ENG UUR, or KRISHNA GURH, 
in the Punjab, a strong fort, about 10 miles 
E. of the Indus, and on the route to Cashmere 
through the Dub Pass. It is of a quadrangular 
form, and regularly built, though tlie walls 
are only of mud. Vigne ol)serves, “ Krishna 
Gurh is tJie finest specimen of a regular square 
rnud fort llnit I have seen iu the I’lntjab.” 
Lat. 34" 4', long. 72° 53'. 

KISHENGUNGA, or SINDH, in the 
I’unjah, a large river, which, rising in lat. 
34° 48', long. 75° in the mountains forming 
the north-eastern boundary of Kashmir, sweep.'^ 
round the north of tliat valley, uml, after a 
course of about 120 miles, falls into the Jailum 
at Mazufurahad, in lat. 34° 23', long. 73° 22', 
being little inferior there to the principal 
stream. It was formerly crossed by a wa:>o<len 
biidgc ; but this has been destroyed, and the 
communication is now kept up by a ferry. 

KISHENGXJNJE.— A town in the British 
district of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 31 
miles N.E. of Purneah. Lat. 26° 4', long. 
87 " 56 '. 

KISHENGURII, in the Rajpoot territory 
of Alwur, under the political superintendence 
of the Governor-Generars agent in Rajpootana, 
a towt* on the route from Delhi, by Hewari, to 
the town of Alwur, and 23 miles N.E. of the 
latter. It is situate near the Kisheiigurh pass, 
which lies through a range of hjw rocky moun- 
tains, and is traversed by a bad road, Supjdies 
are procurable iu this town, and water m.ay be 
obtained in abundance from wells. Lat. 27° 49', 

long. 76- 47'. 

3 T 


KISHENGURH, in Rajpootana, a email 
state named from its principal place. It is 
bounded on the norih-west and north by the 
territory of Joudpore ; on tlie east by the ter- 
ritory of Jeyj)oro and Ajiucre ; and on the 
south and south-west by the British district of 
Ajinere. Kishengurh lies between lat. 25° 50' 
— 26° 50', long. 74° 50' — 75° 15'. The area is 
estimated at 724 square miles. It is in general 
a barren country, having a soil of unpromising 
clay, except where overspread by rocky hills, 
of which the principal is a range near the 
middle of the country, extending firom south- 
east to north-west. The cultivation of the 
lower parts of the district might, however, be 
much increased, as water is there found near 
the surfiice. The wild vegetation is of a re- 
pulsive aspect, being principally euphorbias, 
which overspread the craggy hills, 'idic popu- 
lation, estimated at the rate proposed by Sir 
John Malcolm, of ninety-eight to the square 
mile, would amount to upwards of 70,000. 

The fiimily of the rajah is Rajpoot, of the 
Kahtoro tribe, and an offset of the family of 
Joudpore. Kiilliam Singh, rajah of Kisheu 
gurh in 1818, entered into a treaty with the 
British government, the latter stipulating to 
afford ]'rotecUon, the fonnci’ to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the British government, and 
to act in subordinate co-operation with it ; 
to abstain from entering into negotiations with 
other states Vithout its sanction, to refrain 
from aggression, to refer disputes to the arbi- 
tration of his British ally, and to furnish troops 
when required, according to his ’ueans. The 
rajah with whom tliis treaty was concluded, 
soon manifested eccentricities sufficient to 
warrant the belief that lie was not of sane 
mind. In 182.5, he left hia ca])ital, under an 
alleged impression that the British authoritie.s 
were about to interfere in the internal admi- 
nistration of his dominions, and proceeded to 
Idollii, there to represent lua case. It was 
explained to him tliat no such danger existed, 
and ho appeared satisfieil with the e.\'plana- 
tion. Shortly afterwards, ho ilcsjiatched troops 
to attack two of his ])ritr‘.ip:d deperuLants, 
himself proceeding agaiyi to Delhi, there to 
await the result of the movement. The 
effects of these disturUances were soon felt 
injuriously in the British district of Ajmero, 
whore depredations were committed by one or 
both the belligerent parties. It was there- 
upon represeuted to the rajah, that the British 
government would hold him answerable for 
the conduct of his chiefs and their troops, as 
well as for his own ; an intimat ion which seems 
to have caused him some alarm, for upon re- 
ceiving it, he quitted Delhi with some raw 
levies, wliich he had made, ilemanded the 
assistance of his remaining dtqieiidants, and 
marched in persnn to rc'luce those in arms 
against him. Hi-^ nobles had, however, no 
inclination for assisting in tbo destruction of 
members of tlicir own tinier, whose interests 
were identified with theirs, and they accord- 
ingly deserted him, attempted to gain posses- 
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6i(m of the capita], and avowed their intention 
to^epose the ruling prince, and set up his 
infant son. The rajah then fled to Ajmere, 
and invoked the arbitration of the British 
government. The chiefs made a similar ap- 
peal. The British authorities enjoined an 
immediate settlement of disputes arrange- 
ment between the contending parties, which, 
after a time, was apparently effected. But 
this pacification was not lasting. The rajah, 
soon after the temporary adjustment, again 
quitted his territory. On the urgent remon- 
strance of the representative of the British 
government, he returned, but never succeeded 
in effecting a reconciliation with his discon- 
tented chiefs, and probably never attempted 
it in sincerity. Eventually, in 1832, he abdi- 
cated in favour of his son, and retired to the 
British dominions, on an allowance of 30,000 
rupees per annum ; a sum significant of the 
small resources of the state in comparison with 
its extent and population. 

KISHENGURH, the principal place of the 
small native territory of the same name, a 
town on the route from Nusserabad toHansee, 
21 miles N.E. of the former, 222 S.W. of the 
latter. It is situate on the south-west side of 
a range of hills of gneiss and granite, which 
have a direction from south-east to north-west, 
and is surrounded by a high and thick rampart 
of masonry. Within the town is the residence 
of the rajah, a large and strongly -fortified 
structure, but in rather a rude style of archi- 
tecture. Adjoining is a large tank, and there 
are gardens fenced with hedges of cactus. 
The town, once considerable, is now in many 
places ruinous. Lat. 26'‘ 83', long. 74^ 57'. 

KISHENGURH, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jessulmere, a fort and village in the desert, 
close to the frontier towards Bahawulpoor, and 
80 miles N.W. of the town of Jessulmere. 
Lat, 2r 40', long. 70" 36'. 

KISHENNUGUR.— Atown in the British 
district of Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
104 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23" 46', 
long. 87" 29'. 

KI8HENPORE, — The chief station of the 
Goveruor-General’s agent for the south-western 
frontier, and commissioner for Chota Nagpore. 
Here is a jail for both civil and criminal 
prisoners. About a mile and a half south 
of this place is Dorunda, the present head- 
quarters of the military within the district. 
An experimental coflfee-plantation was formed 
in the vicinity of the town in 1844, and 
samples of the produce were sent home and 
submitted to brokers and merchants, by whom 
they were highly esteemed. The object of the 
experiment having been answered, by demon- 
strating that the climate and soil of the district 
were well adapted to coffee- cultivation, the 
plantation was disposed of by the government. 
Lat. 23" 28', long, 85" 20'. 

KISHNUGUR, in the British district of 
Nuddea, lieut, -gov. t>f Bengal, and the seat of 
the civil establishment of the district, a town 


on the route from Calcutta to Berhampore, 
64 miles N. of former, and 54 miles S. of 
latter. This town has the advantage of valu- 
able water-carriage, being situate on the navi- 
gable river Jellinghee, ten miles above its 
confluence with the Hooghly, navigable down- 
wards to the sea. It is noted for its manu- 
facture of fine muslins, highly prized even at 
present, when similar fabrics are produced in 
Britain in such perfection and cheapness. The 
price, however, is high, and the patterns, 
though tasteful, printed in only a single colour. 
Here also are modelled, in a sort of cement, 
small “figures, illustrative of the great variety 
of castes and classes of the population of Hin- 
dostan.” One of the government colleges has 
been established here. The town is in lat. 
23" 24', long. 88" 28'. 

KISHOONPOOR, or KISHENPOOR, in 
jthe British district of Futtehpore, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the left 
bank of the Jumna, 25 miles S.E. of the town 
of Futtehpore. Lat. 25" 39', long. 81" 4'. 

KISHTAWAR, in the dominions of Gholab 
Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, a town situate 
on the southern slope of the Himalaya, and in 
a small plain near the left l>arik of the Cbenaub, 
which here rushes through a ravine having 
precipitous sides of gneiss rock about 1,000 
feet high. A little up the river, and on the 
opposite side from the town, is the confluence 
of the Muru Wurdwun, a considerable river 
from the north. It is a town of ill-built flat- 
roofed houses, with an insignificant bazar and 
a fort. There are trifling manufactures of 
shawls of inferior quality and of coarse wool- 
lens. The population, consisting of Maliome- 
tans and Hindoos, are proverbially poor, the 
place having suffered excessively from the 
oppression of the Sikhs since the expulsion of 
the rightful rajah, who ruled over the sur- 
rounding territory, which bears the aarue name, 
and whose power extended northwards as far 
as Ladakh. Kishtawar is situated 5,000 feet 
above the sea, and in lat. 33" 18', long. 75" 46'. 

KISHUNEE. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, on the right bank of the Goomtee river, 
and 50 miles E.S.E. from Lucknow. Lat. 
26" 34', long. 81" 44'. 

KISHUNGURH.-A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, 36 miles W.N.W, from Jey- 
poor, and 64 miles N.E. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
27° 9', long. 75" 25'. 

RISING. — A town in Nepal, situate three 
miles from the left bank of the Gunduck river, 
and 83 miles W. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 
27" 46', long. 83" 56'. 

KISRY. — A town in Guzerat, or the domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, 82 miles S. by E. from 
Rajkote, and 163 miles S.W. from Ahmedabad. 
Lat. 21" 9', long. 71" 9'. 

KISSEN DASKA TALAO, in the British 
district of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village and halting-place on the route 
from the city of Delhi to Muttra, and 11 miles 
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S. of the former. Supplies may be collected 
from the vicinity, and water is abundant. 
Lat. 28“ 30', long. 77** 21'. 

KISSENGURH.— A town of Bundelcund, 
in the native state of Chutterpoor, situate 
78 miles N.E. by E. from Saugur, and 94 
miles N. by W. from Jubbulpoor. Lat. 
24“ 29', long. 79“ 49'. 

KISSERAING.—An island of the Mergui 
Archipelago, situate off the coast of Tenas- 
serim ; length N. to S. 20 miles, breadth 10 
miles. Lat. 11“ 34', long. 98“ 36'. 

KISSUNPUR, in Sirhind, in the British 
district of Ferozepore, a village on the route 
from Lodiana to Fero 2 ejx>re, and 32 miles W. 
of the former town. It is situate close to the 
left bank of a large offset of the Sutlej, and in 
a level, open country, partially cultivated. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,134 miles. 
Lat. 30“ 55', long. 75“ 18'. 

KISTNAGERRY. — A town in the British 
district of Kurnool, presidency of Madras, 23 
miles S.W. of Kurnool. Lat. 15“ 34', long. 
77“ 53'. 

KISTNAGHERRY, in the British district 
of Salem, presidency of Madras, a fort situate 
on a tremendous rock," 700 feet in perpen- 
dicular height, and remarkably bare and steep. 
It issupidied with water from reservoirs within 
the fort ; and at the base of the rock there 
are springs, wliich supply the petta or town. 
Distance from Salem, N., 60 miles ; Madras, 
S.W., 150. Lat. 12“ 32', long. 78° 17'. 

KISTNAH, or KRLSHNA, a river rising 
in the Deccan, at Mahabulishwar, on the 
eastern brow of the Western Ghats, at the 
elevation of 4,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
and in lat. 18“ 1', long. 73“ 41'. Though ulti- 
mately falling into the Bay of Bengal, its source 
is only about forty miles east of the we.stern 
coast of the peninsula, or of the shore of the 
Arabian Sea, Taking a south-easterly course 
of about 145 miles through the territory of 
Sattara, and thence dividing that province from 
the jaghires of the Southern Mahratta country 
for the further distance of ten miles, it near I 
Sanglee, in lat. 16“ 50', long. 74“ 36', on the 
right side, receives the Wurna, flowing from 
the west. From that confluence flowing south- 
east for 158 miles, alternately between and 
through the jaghires of the Southern Mahratti 
country, Sattara, and the British district of 
Belgaum, it on the right side receives the 
Gutpurba, and thence holds a similar course for 
thirty-five miles, separating the collectorates of 
Sholapore and Belgaum, to lat. 16“ 10', long. 
76“ 18', where it arrives at the territory of the 
Nizam. Though its source has a considerable 
elevation, the country through which it flows 
in the upper part of its course does not appear 
to have a rugged aspect, being described as 

one extensive plain to the south-east and 
north-west, whilst the ridges of hills on the 
north and south are barely visible, and at a 
distance. The banks of the river [Kistnah], 


which are deep and shelving, are composed of 
black earth, with mixed sand. The country 
undulates, and presents here and tliere hilly 
ranges of broken basalt. Some parts of it con- 
sist of extensive plains, covered by a little 
stunted grass, serving as pasture to numerous 
flocks [herds] of antelopes," In its course 
through Belgaum, it on the right side, as 
before mentioned, receives the river Gutpurba, 
and twenty-two miles lower down, the Mul- 
purba, besides several small torrents on the 
right and left. The river, skirting the territory 
of tlie Nizam for about ten miles, passes into 
j it, and holds through it a course north-east for 
[about sixty miles, to Lekur, in lat. 16“ 32', 
long. 77“ 3', where it turns south-east, and, 
flowing in that direction twenty-five miles, on 
the left side receives, in lat. 16“ 24', long. 
77“ 21', the Beeraa, a large tributary from the 
north-west ; and, continuing to flow in a south- 
easterly direction eighty miles farther, receives 
on the right side, in lat. 15“ 58', long. 78“ 19', 
the Tumboodra, a considerable river flowing 
from the south-west; and thence flows circuit- 
ously, but generally north-east, for 180 miles, 
through the rocky gorges of the Eastern Ghats, 
to Reveralah, in lat. 16“ 50', long. 80“ 10’, 
where it turns south-east, and at Chentapily, 
ten miles lower down, leaves the recesses of 
the Ghauts, and enters the plain. In this part 
of its course, between the confluence of the 
Tumboodra and Chentapily, it receives on the 
left side, from the territory of the Nizam, 
some important tributaries ; as the Dindee, 
the Pedawa, the Hullea, the Masr or Musi, the 
Palair ; and a few miles below its entrance 
into the [dain, it receives, on the same side, 
the Moonyair, a very considerable stream. 
During its course through the mountains, its 
tributaries, though numerous, are all unim- 
portant. From the confluence of tlie Tum- 
boodra to that of the Palair, it forms the 
boundary between the territory of the Nizarn, 
lying either north or west, on the one side, and 
on the other the territory of Kurnoul and the 
British district of Guntoor. The channel of 
the Kistnah is deep, its banks varying in height 
from thirty to fifty feet; and Heyne observes, 
that it “ has very steep, indeed almost pt?r- 
pendicular, banks during its whole course, 
which remlers it altogether useless for agricul- 
tural jmrposos, such as watering the countries 
through v\ hich it flows. Both tlie banks are 
higher than the adjoining country, as has been 
ascertained by barometrical observations." 
From Chentapily, whore it enters the plain, it 
bolds a course of seventy miles south-east to 
Boburlanka, in lat. 16“ 5', long. 80“ 56', where it 
parts into two arms, the one flowing south-east 
thirty miles, and {ailing into the Bay of Bengal 
at Point Divy, in lat. 15“ 57', long. 81“ 15' ; 
the other flowing south t wen ty-five miles, and 
falling into the Bay of Bengal, in lat, 15“ 45', 
long. 80“ 53' ; inclosing between them a delta, 
traversed by a third branch sent off from the 
southern arm, and by sonie watercourses from 
the main branches. The total length of course 
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of the Kistnah is 800 miles. It is subject to 
two periodical inundations annually ; the OrMt 
nnd principal, caused by the south-west mon- 
soon pr eci[)itating its heavy rains on the W estern 
Ghauts, Mysore, and other elevated tmcts 
about the upper parts of the river’s course, 
takes place at the end of summer ; the other 
periodical inundation occurs in October, being 
caused by the local rains brought by the nortb- 
east monsoon, and is comparatively insignifi- 
cant. The Kistnah, in consequence of the 
rapid declivity of its waterway and rockiness 
of channel, cannot be navigated even by small 
craft for short distances ; and the manner of 
crossing ferries is by means of large, wide, cir- 
cular baskets made of bamboo, and rendered 
w’aler-tight by hides sewed on the outside of 
the framework, and having the seams secured 
by being overlaid with resin. 

An exttmsive sy.stdu of irrigation in con- 
nection with tins river is now in progress, 
and has been estiinated to cost 150,000/. The 
object is ju oposed to be eff'ectt d by means of 
an annicut or embankment thrown across the 
river at the head of the delta, ami by thus 
accumulating the waters, to extend the benefits 
of irrigation to largo portions of the districts of 
IVIasulipiitam and Guntoor. 

KISTNAPOOI?. — A town in the British 
district of Jyorth A rent, presidency of Madras, 
130 miles W. by S. of Madras. Lat. 12° 52', 
long. 78° 27'. 

KISTISTAKAAJPOOlb — A town in the 
Mysore, on the left liaiik of a branch of tlie 
Cauvery river, ami 18 miles W.N.W. from 
Seringapatam. Lat. 12° 31', long. 70° 30'. 

KlSUNf, or KlSBNEl', in the BritL-h 
district of Mynpoorec, lieiit.-gov. of the N.W. 
I'rovinces, a village on the route from the 
cantonment of Etawa to that of Eiittehgurh, 
and 25 miles N.E, of the former. Lat 27° 2', 
long. 7y" 10'. 

KITTOOR, in the British di.strict of Bel- 
gaum, presidency of Bombay, a town formerly 
of great splendour, but now in decay, situate 
26 miles S.E. of Belgaurn. This town was the 
scene of a fonnidahlo insniTCction in 1832, 
which, however, was haj>pily suj»pre.-.scd by the 
zeal and intrepidity of two patclls, named 
Linqua Gowah and Krishen Jtow, wlxvsc ser- 
vices on the occasion were acknowled.ged on 
the part of government by grants of land. 
Lat. 15" 3G', long. 74" 51'. 

KTU. — A town within the dominions of 
Gholah Singh, the ruler of C’a-'hrnere, situate 
149 miles JSi.K.E. from Kangra, ;md lo.'- 
miles E. from Sirinagur. Lat. 33° 50', long. 
77° 19'. 

KIVALUR, — A town in tlie British dis- 
trict of Tanjore, presidency of IVIadras, 106 
milr s S. by W. of Madra.s. Lat. 10' 47', long. 
70° 48'. 

KIVENTHA, in Arracan, a village on the 
route from Memboo to Aeng, and situate on 
the Mine river. It is at this village that the 


road diverges, one branch leading to JShembe- 
given. Lat. 20° 18', long. 94° 22'. 

KOAUDA, or CHIJTENEA.— A small 
river, rising in the district of Boghelkhand, 
territory of Ilewa, in two branches, the Gdda 
and Silar, on an elevated plateau, the first- 
named in iat. 24° 35', long. 81° 50' ; the ISilar, 
ill lat. 24° 35', long. 81" 55'. The elevation 
of the source above the sea must exceed 1,000 
feet, as that is the elevation of the stream at 
the cascade of Bouti, twenty miles lower 
down. At that ca.scade it is preciiiitatcd a 
depth of 400 feet over the brow of the Kutra 
ridge, and continuing a northerly course of 
about fifteen miles, during which it is joined 
by the Goorma, is discharged, on the left side, 
and in lat. 24° 57', long. 81° 57', into the 
Bilund, a tributary of the 8one. Jacquemont, 
who, in the dry season, crossed it within a few 
miles of its source, styles it a rather consider- 
able rivulet. 

KOANG, a tributary of the 8one river, 
rises in the Saiigor and Nerbudda territory, in 
lat. 23° 30', long. 82 and, fiowlng in a westerly 
direction for forty miles, fall.s into the Sone in 
lat. 23" 25', long. 81° 31'. 

KOALA PORT, in the R;ijiioot state of 
Jc.ssulrneer, a village on the route from Roree, 
in Sinde, to tlie town of Jessiilmoer, from 
which it is distant 38 miles \V. Jt has a small 
stone fort. Lat. 27° 7 , long. 70" 26'. 

KOATPULLY.-A town in Ryderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate nine miles 
N. from the right bank of the Taridoor river, 
and 53 miles W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 17° 22', 
long. 77° 45'. 

KOBKLASPOOL.— A tov/n in the British 

district of 8ilhet, lieut.-gov. (.f I’engal, 55 
miles S. by W. of Silhet. Lat. 2L 9', long, 
91° 37'. 

KOCHANG.~A town in the British di.s- 
triet of Chota Nagi>oor, Jieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
CO miles S.E. hy E. of Lohadugga. Lat. 
22° 55', long. 85° 30'. 

K(>CIlE('Hl >0, in the British district of 
llumccrpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. l*ro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Panda to 
Gwalior, 67 miles AV. of the former. It is 
situate on the river Dhasnn ; and su[>plies 
may be obtiiined. Lat. 25° 34', long. 79° 29'. 

KCKUIELAH P/JOLEEA.— A town in 
the British district of Hurrung, province of 
As.sam, 57 miles N.E. by E. of Burrung. 

55',>Dg. 92° 47'. 

\GCIlJ^ftLA^fTAH. — A town in the 
Bnysli ^Bstrict of Nellore, presidency of 
Madras, 50 nr^es AV.N.AV^. of Ongole. Lat. 
15° 50', long. 7r 25'. 

KOCllUH.-— A towTi in the British district 
of Shahabad. ]Gcut.-gov. of Bengal, 76 miles 
W.S. W. of i >i||apoor. Al^at. 25° It)', lung. 84 

KOBAMLXGLUM. — A town in the native 
state of Tra\ ancore, ttprritory of Madnis, 112 
miles N. by W, frJuti TrivaiMlruiii, and 68 
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nines S.S.W. from Colm atoor. Lat, 10® 4', 
long. 76'’ 42'. 

KODUMUDY. — A town in the BriLish 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
64 miles £. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11® 4', long. 
7r 5T. 

KODUNLOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
45 miles S.S.E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 10® 23', 
long. 77" 18'. 

KODUNGALOOR. — See CBANOAifORE. 

KODUNGUL. — A town in Hyderaliad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate seven 
miles from the left bank of the Tandoor river, 
and 60 miles W.S.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
17“ 6', long. 77® 4V. 

KOEL, or KOYLE. — A river rising in the 
njountainous tract on the southern frontier of 
the British district of Chota Nagpoor, almut 
lat. 23” 3', long. 83® 68'. It holds a course 
generally northerly, and, receiving several tor- 
rents right and left, passes into the native 
state of Sirgooja and the Bntish districts 
Palamow .and Behar, and falls into the river 
Son on the right side, in lat. 24® 31', long. 
83® 64', having a total course of about 140 
miles. Valuable coal-fields have been dis- 
covered at Singra and some other places on its 
banks. 

KOELAOR. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate on the right bank of the Gogra, 
and 52 miles E. from Lucknow. Lat. 26® 51', 
long. 81® 60'. 

KOENT, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Cawnpore, and 34 miles W. 
of the latter. Lat. 26® 22', h . g. 79® 56', 

KOEREKPOOR, in the British district of 
Jounpoor, lieiit.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village situate iu a patch of territory sur- 
rounded on all sides by that of Oude, 25 miles 
N. of Allahabad. Lat. 26® 2', long. 82® 24'. 

KOGOON. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British province of Pegue, situate 90 miles 
E. from Rangoon, and 51 miles N. from Am- 
herst. Lat. 16® 50', long. 97“ 39'. 

KOH, or CHOIA, a river of the British 
<Ustricts of Ku. ’.auii and Bijnour, rises in the 
most southern ran^ ^ of Lee Himalaya mountain- 
system, near SungOv’* iert, at an elevation of 
about 6,400 feet, and in lak 29® 55', long. 
78® 42'. It takes a course of about eighteen 
miles, in a sonth-wctsterly direction, to the 
southern frontier of Kumaon, where it passes 
into the plain of Hindoostan at Kotawara, 
having an elevation of 1,842 feet above the 
sea. From this place it runs in a direction, 
first southerly, and subsequently south-easterly, 
a distance of about forty -five miles, to its junc- 
tion with the Western Pamgupga, in lat. 29® 17', 
long, 78® 42'. It was fortled by Webb atICot 
<lwara, in March, when it was two feet deep and ^ 
fifteen yards wide, with a rapid current. < 


KOKAT. — A town of Northern India, in 
the billy tract north of the Halt range of moan^ 
tains, and in the valky' of Koha^ which ia 
about seven miles in diameter, popnlona, 
fertile, well watered ^ the river Teo and by 
nnmeroos springs. *Ae town, which is sitr* 
ronnded a w^ Is meanly hoilt, but has a 
good bazar and a fine mosque. Its heantifnl 
situation, and the hurariani vegetation of the 
surronnding oonntiy, render it a ddightfnl 
place. The great ronte from Peahawnr to 
ILtla Bagh passes throngh Kohst, as does also 
westward an important route fay Bnngnsh to 
Khorasan. Kobat is the capital, not only of 
the peigunnah of the same name^ but of an 
extensive and fertile valley, which, for adminis- 
trative purposes, has recently been fimned into 
a separate district of the Fonjanb. AtSheikh, 
which is sitnate a few miles east of the town, 
are springs of naphtha and veiy rich and 
extensive deposits of sulphur. The British 
government are about to constract a riiain of 
fortresses in the Kohat Pass^ with the view 
of controlling the wild tribes in the vicinity. 
Kohat is in Ut. 83® 32', long. 71® 27'. 

KOHNGAM.— An island 20 miles £. from 
the coast of Siam, two miles long one and a 
half broad. It is sitnate 258 miles S.S.W. of 
Siam. Lat. 11® 21', long. 100® 5'. 

KOHRAB KHAS. in the British district 
of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Mlrzapoor 
to Bandah, 36 miles W. of the former. Lat. 
26® 8', long. 82® 4'. 

KOI, or KHOEE, in Sirhind, a village 
on the route from Hansee to Loodiana, and 
48 miles S. of the latter town. It is situate in 
a country slightly undulated, tolerably fertile, 
and partially cultivated. Distant N.W. from 
Cidcutta 1,064 miles. Lat. 30® Vt, long. 
75® 56'. 

KOILA, in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. l^vinces, a vUiageon 
the route liom the cantonment of Allahab^ to 
Futtehpore, and 15 miles N.W. of tlie former. 
Lat. 25® 29', long. 81® 43'. 

KOI L AH, in the jaghire of Jmbnr, district 
of Dadree, lient. -gov. d the N.W. Provuices^ 
a village on the north-eastern frontier, towards 
the British district of Bohtuk. LaL 28® 44', 
long. 76® 10'. 

KOILOONDAH.— A town in Hydenhad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 65 miles S.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 62 mil^ N. by W. from 
Knrnoul. LsL 16® 41', long. 7r 50^. 

KOILKOONTLA. — A town in the Irtish 
district of Cuddapah, preudency of Madras, 
61 miles N.W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 15® Ifi', 
long. 78® 23'. 

KOKREE, a river of Bombay, riaiiig in lai. 
19® 22', long. 73® ST, a few mUea east of the 
Malsej Ghat^ an^ ^wing for fifiy miles in a 
south-east directioi*, through the British dis- 
tricts of Poona and Ahmcdnnggiir, fells into 
the Goor river^ in lai. 18® 52', loi^. 74® 2(1. 
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KOKBEKT.— A town in the British pro- 
'nikee of T^msserim, situate 60 miles N. of 
Moalmeio. Lat. 17^ 20', long. 07** 42'. 

BOKSAL. — town in tiie British distriot 
of Pmhiia, lieat.>goY. of Bengal, 98 miles K.E. 
hgr If . of Oalcotta. Lat. 23" 48*, long. 89" 16'. 

KOKTTB, in Cashmere, a celebrated spring 
at the northern base of the Panjal of Banihal, 
boimdiDg tbe Talley on the sonth. It gushes 
with a copious Tolume of water out of six 
ortfioes at the bottom of a limestone diff. A 
ooBsiderBble stream is thns formed, which flows 
into the Bnreng riyer. The water is celebrated 
for its CToellence, and the A%han court, when 
cstahlished in Cashmere, drank no other. 
Koker Nag is in lat. 33'* SO', long. 75** 19'. 

KOKUTNOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, | 
32 miles £. of Beejapoor. Lat. 16" 49', long. | 
76 * 16 '. 

KOK UTN OOR- — A town in the British 
district of Belganm, presidency of Bombay, 
78 miles N.E. ^ Belganm. Lat. 16" 41', long. 
75* 16'. 


KOLA, in the British district of Kiimaon, 
Hent-goT. of the N. W. Provinces, a small fort, 
built of stone, and surrounded by a ditch, 
situate on a bill on the right bank of the river 
Buhha, on the route from Ahnora to Koshee- 
pcKir, 25 miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 29" 25', 


long. 79" 20', 

KOLABAH. — An island ; also a portion of 
territory on the Concan coast, the whole sub- 
ject to &e presidency of Bombay, llie island 
is situate in the Arabian Sea, or North Indian 
Ocean, half a mile W. of the shore of tbe Con- 
can, and opposite the town Ali Bagb, in about 
lat. 18" 38, long. 72" 56'. It appears to have 
been long neglected as a barren rock, but the 
active operations of European commerce, and 
maritime warfare, having shown the import- 
ance of its position, it was occupied and forti- 
fied in 1662, by the Mahratta chiel Sevajee, 
who there practised as a sea attorney.*' 
The course of piracy was, after his death, 
pnrsned by the Mahratta Cuniiy of Angria, 
mid became so formidable and ruinous to the 
eommmnoe cf the maritime powers, that, in 
1722, an expedition of three British ships of 
the line and a Portuguese land loroe attacked 
it ; but the attempt fiiiled, in consequence of 
tbe cowardice of the Portuguese. The pirates 
continued to thrive in their iniquitous avoca- 
tion, and Forbes, who, in 1772, visited Hagojee, 
the possessor of Kolaba, describes his p^aoe, 
troaaniy, and other public building gardeus 
and stales, containing a nobm stud of 
Perrian and Arabian horses, elephants, and 
camels ;** adding, tliat ** everything about the 
durbar was in princely style.” 

Tbe tract of country on themainland is bounded 
on the north by the harlK>ar of Bombay ; on the 
east by the British district of Tannah, with which 
it is now ineorporated as a sab-coUectorate ; on 
the south by Jhingeera ; aiid on the west by 


the Arabian Sea. It extends from lat 18" 26' — 
18" 48', and from long. 72" 66'-~78" 12'; is 
thirty miles in length from north-west to south- 
east, and twelve in breadth ; with an area of 
318 square miles, and a population of 58,721. 
After the overthrow and expulsion of the 
Peishwa, Kagojee Angria in 1822 concluded 
a treaty with the British government, by which 
he agreed to acknowledge its supremacy, and 
wu in turn guarantee protection against 
external attack. Kagojee Angria died in 1838, 
leaving one of his widows in a state of preg- 
nancy. She gave birth to a son, who was 
recognised as chief of Kolaba. The boy died 
in infancy, when the legitimate line of descent 
to the Kolaba state became extinct, and the 
territory lapsed to the paramount power. Pre- 
tensions to the succession were put forth by 
ihe illegitimate sons of Kagojee ; bnt these, 
after due consideration, being ultimately re- 
jected, the territory was annexed to the British 
dominions. The conntry is rich in teak forests 
and other timber. The surplus revenue avail- 
able for the general purposes of the state, after 
deducting all disbursements, including pensions 
to the members of Angria’s family, amounted, 
in 1844, to 1,27,355 rupees. 

KOLACHEE, in the Daman division of tho 
Punjab, a town situated 40 miles W. from the 
right bank of tbe Indus, and 140 miles N.W, 
by N. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 81" 51', 
long. 70* 53'. 

KOLAD. — A town in tbe British district of 
Tano£.h, presidency of Bombay, 46 miles S.E. 
of Bombay. Lat. 18" 26', long. 73" 20'. 

KOLADYNE RIVER. — ^The principal river 
of Arracan. It takes its rise near the Blue 
Mountains, in lat. 22“ 27', long. 92" 51', but 
the highest point to which it has been explored 
is in lat. 21" 25', or ninety miles above Akyab, 
where its stream is narrow, and navigable only 
for canoes. After traversing for some miles a 
mountainous and desolate region, it opens upon 
wide and luxuriant plains, whereon are several 
villages, having extenrive cultivation in their 
neighbourhood, more especially of rice, for 
which the soil is peculiarly adapted, from the 
facilities of irrigation. *1116 inhabitants of these 
sequestered villages consist of Mughs and 
Burmese. The town of Arracan is situated on 
a branch of the river, about fifty miles from its 
mouth ; and np to within a few miles of that 
place it is navigable for ships of 250 tons 
burden. For tbe last twenty or thirty miles 
of its coarse, it is connected with the rivers 
Myoo and Lemyo by innumerable creeks, by 
means of which much inland communication is 
carried on. It empties itself into the sea close 
to the island of Akyab, which is situated 
between this and the estuary of the Myoo. 
The breadth at its mouth is about ten miles. 

KOLANGODU, in the British district of 
Malabar, under the presidency of Madras, a 
town near its eastern frontier, towards the 
British district Ckiinibatore. It is situate in a 
very beautiful country ; the mountains on the 
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south pouring down fine cascades, and the 
cultivated fields being interspersed with forests 
and plantations of fruit-trees. Each dwelling 
is inclosed by a small garden, and the number 
of houses has been stated at 1,000. Distance 
direct from Calicut, S.E., 75 miles ; Cananore, 
S.E., 125 ; Coimbatore, k W., 32 ; Madras, 
S.W., 800. Lat. 10" 87', long. 76" 45'. 

KOLAPOOR. — A raj or state under the 
political management of the presidency of 
Bombay. It is bounded on the north and 
north-east by Sattara ; on the east and south 
by the British collectorate of Belgaum ; and 
on the west V>y Sawunt Warree and the 
British collectorate of Rutnagherry. It lies 
l>etweenlat. 15" 58'— 17" 17', long. 73" 47'— 
74" 40' ; is ninety -five miles in length from 
south-east to north-west, and sixty-five in 
breadth. The area is stated to 3,445 square 
miles. It is throughout included within the 
country popularly denominated the Deccan, 
.Mnd is a tract sloping with a rugged surface 
from the culminating ridge of the Ghauts, 
forming the western boundary, towards the 
east or plain country, in the British collec- 
torate of Belgaum. From that circumstance, 
the numerous torrents traversing this rough 
tract have a direction easterly, falling into the 
Kistnah, by the channel of which great river 
their contents are ultimately discharged into 
the Bay of Bengal. Tlie Kistnah itself, flow- 
ing southward from Sattara, touches on this 
raj a few miles below the confluence of the 
Wurna, in lat. 16° 50', long. 74° 36', and, 
holding a course very tortuous, but generally 
in a direction south-easterly, for about twenty- 
five miles, forms for that distance the boundary 
l>etween Kolapoor and the Southern Jagheer- 
dara. The Wurna rises at the north-west 
corner of the raj, at Tewra, on the eastern 
declivity of the Ghauts, in lat. 17" 20', long. 
73° 46', and, flowing towards the south-east 
for about thirty miles, forms for that distance 
the boundary between this raj and the province 
of Sattara, and falls into the Kistnah on the 
right side. The other streams are mere moun- 
tain torrents. The elevation of the highest 
summits of the Ghauts, in the western part of 
the raj, is probably between 3,000 and 4, 000 feet ; 
the average elevation of the lowest part, or that 
farthest east, varies perhaps fit>m 1,500 to 
1,800 feet. The geological formation appears 
to be throughout volcanic, principally trap- 
pean, like the rest of the northern section of 
the Ghauts ; aud the volcanic formation is 
generally overlaid by laterite, or cellular fer- 
rugineous 8aQ<iHtone, which, when disinte- 
grated, forms a very fertile soil. The popu- 
lation consists principally of two races, — 
Mahrattas and Ramooses ; these last re- 
sembling in some respects the Bbeel tribe, so 
extensively spread ikrther north. The Ra- 
mooses, however, are more intelligent than the 
Bheels, and though actuated by similar plun- 
dering habits, are much superior in a militai^ 
point of view. The number of the people h^ 


been returned at 500,000. This, however, 
includes the population of the dependencies of 
Kola})oor ; viz., Vishalgur, Kagul, Inchulknrun* 
jee, and Bowda. The chief of Inchulkurunjee 
having died without male issue, the question 
of the lapse of the estate to the Kolapoor 
government has been made dependent on the 
non-existence of any male descendant of the 
founder of the ruling family. Should the 
resumption be sanctioned, the estate of In- 
chulkurunjee will probably be transferred to 
the British government in liquidation of the 
debt incurred by the Kolapoor state for the 
suppression of the insurrection in the year 1844. 
Kolapoor, the seat of government, appears to 
be the only town. The route from &ttara to 
Sawuntwarree, from north to south, passes by 
the town, as does that from south-east to 
north-west, from Dharwar to the South Concan. 
There is also a route from north-east to south- 
west, from Sholapoor to the town of Kolapoor. 

The rulers of Kolapoor trace their descent 
from Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta 
empire. Wljile Saho, the third in descent from 
Sevajee, was a prisoner at Delhi, his uncle, 

I Rajah Ram, the second son of Sevajee, as- 
sumed the government. Rajah Ram died 
I before Sabo’s liberation, and was succeeded by 
his sou Sevajee, who contested the Mahratta 
! supremacy with his cousin Saho. Sevajee did 
not long survive his lather, and left his 
brother S&mbajee heir to his pretensions. 
Sambajee continued the contest for the throne 
of Sattara with his cousin Saho ; at length a 
compromise was efiPected, by which Saml^jee 
acknowledged Sabo’s right to the whole Mah- 
ratta country except Kolapoor with its depend- 
ent territory, which was assigned to himself 
with the title of rajah, and the same dignity 
as that assumed by Saho ; hence the rajah of 
Kolapoor was addressed as a superior by the 
Peishwa. Sambajee died in 1760, without 
issue. His widow adopted, as her husbanu’s 
heir, a boy named Sevajee, and conducted the 
affairs of the principality in his name. The 
piracy which prevailed on the coast induced 
the government of Bombay to send an expedi- 
tion against Kolapoor in 1765. The fort of 
Mai wan was captured and retained until cer- 
tain satisfaction was rendered, when it was 
restored to the Kolapoor state by treaty, con- 
cluded the 12th of January, 1766. In 1804, 
when Sir A. Wellesley was engaged in settling 
the Southern Mahratta country, the Kolapoor 
rajah preferred certain claims against the 
Peishwa. He was told that the British goveiii- 
ment would arbitrate his claims, but would 
not allow him to invade the Peishwa’s domi- 
nions, The opportunity was taken to propose 
an agreement for the suppression of piracy, on 
account of which the Kolapoor ports were then 
blockaded ; but it does not appear to have 
ever been concluded. The subjects of the 
rajah’s maritime districts never desisted from 
piracy : when detected, and punishment threat- 
ened, apologies were offerea, with promises of 
reparation for the past^ and abstinence from 
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future depre&iifmB ; Imt Uie sjfitem of piracy 
was not effiocinxdl j aa^preaned uiitil 1812, when 
the demand agaiast the njah on acomint c^plon- 
der of British properly amounted to fifty of 

rupees. l>arii^ the custracted condition of the 
Poona gvyvemniCTit, a hostile conflict was maun- 
tained by the states o{ KolapooT and Sawnnt- 
warree. Latterlj, Appa Dessaye, the Peish- 
wa’s general, interfere, and was bedeging 
Kolapoor with a riew of reduring it to the 
Peishwa*8 authority ; but the differences were 
arranged by BttpuUtionfl contuned in a treaty 
concluded by Mr. Klphinsione with the rajah 
of Kolapoor, by whi^ the territorial rights of 
that piiice in regard to the Peishwa were 
defined, and all bairns on his part over the 
dominions retained by the Peishwa, and over 
the subjects of that (diieftain, surrendered. 
Malwan and its dependencies were ceded in 
perpetual sovereignty to the British govern- 
ment, the suppression of piracy was decreed ; 
and, in consideration of these conditions, the 
Company agreed to guarantee the rajah in 
possession of the territories assigned to him ; 
at the same time the British relinquished all 
pecuniary demands against the rajah. In 1 822, 
the rajah Abba Bing was murdered. He left 
an infant son, by Tarra Bai, usually styled the 
Dewan ; but his brother, l^wa Sahib, seized 
ttie Guddfse, and his nephew, whose right he 
had usurped, dying soon after, he l>ecame the 
rightful rajaih. In 1825, the rajah’s maladmi- 
nistration and aggressions on the neighbouring j 
jaghiredars, who were under Britisfc protec- ; 
tion, compelled the armed intervention of the 
Company’s government. A force was accord - : 
ingly moved into the Kolapoor country, when 
hostile proceedings were arrested by the sub- 
mission of the rajah, with whom a new treaty 
was concluded ; but scarcely had the Brili.-h 
force been withdrawn, when the rajah levied 
troops and renewed his oppression of the 
guaranteed chiefs. His conduct compelled 
the British government to take military pos- 
session of the country. The rajah at length 
submitted, and entered into new engagements, 
contained in a preliminary treaty, concluded 
towards the end of the yea-r 1827, and a de- 
finitive treaty (more fevourablc to him), con- 
cluded in 1829. It was deemed necestaiiy 
that bis proceedings should for some be watched 
by a corps of observation, a precaution justified 
by the event ; the rs^ah, under the ].«rnicious 
advice of the minister appointed by the British 
government, and who proved faithless to the 
authority to which he owed his power, Iiaving 
resumed his previous course of violence. Tlie 
minister being removed and tranquillity re- 
stored, the military force was withdrawn. 
Nothing of importance occurred till 1839, 
wdien the rajah Bawa Sahib died, leaving two 
sons, both young, and by diffsr^t mothers. 
He was sneoeoded by the elder, Sevajee, 
usually called Baba Bahih. The mother of the 
rajah assumed the regency during his minority, 
but it was shortly wres^ from her hy Tarra 
Bai, the widow ol the fiiruier nyah, Abba Bing, 


and already mentioned as known by the title 
of the l>ewan. This lady was recognised as re- 
gent by the British government. She continued 
to exercise full authority until 1842, when her 
ertiieme mismanagement compelled the govern- 
ment, as guardian of the young rajahs inter- 
ests, to interfere. After the complete failure 
of milder measures, the regent was set aside 
altogether, and a minister appointed to act 
under the immediate control of the British 
government. The Dewran’s party, discon- 
I tented from the loss of their nefarious gains, 
excited a general rebellion throughout the 
country in 1844. The rebellion was put down 
by force of arms, and the entire management 
of the Kolapoor state assumed, and thence- 
forward directly exercised, by the British 
government, in the name of the rajah, whose 
authority in the mean time remains in abey- 
ance. 

The milibiry force of the state of Kolapoor 
amounts to between 9,000 and 10,000 men, 
of variona descriptions. If tlnit of the de- 
pendent jaghiredars be added, the number will 
be increased to more than 12,000. 

KOLAPOOR. — Thu principal place and seat 
of government of the raj or state of the same 
name. Iknng in a secluded tract, seldom 
visited by Euiopeana, little is known concern- 
ing it. When, in 1825, a British force 
advanced to the jdacc, the reconnaissance gave 
the information that the defences were weak, 
and might, without much difficulty, be tf.ken 
hy cRcaiade. On the rampart were many guns 
of small calibre, from four to tw'elve-pounders ; 
hut there was reason to conclude the garrison 
bad no supply of .'oninunition. When, in con- 
sequence of the rajal. having again become 
troublesome, it was oi:c(^ more necessary to 
march a force against liiin, the place was 
peaceably deiiverctl up to the British troops, 
the Arabs and Bcindiang, who constituted the 
garrison, marching in search of other service, 
and the rabble, which had collected from 
various qu.artcrs, dispersing in all directions. 
Under British authority, the physical condition 
has been scarcely less beuetited than the politi- 
cal and civil circumstances of the country of 
which it is the capital. The town being ex- 
cessively crowded and unhealthy, a series of 
measures for its sanitary improvement com- 
menced in 1848 ; and it has since been officially 
reptirted, that the place l»as been tolerably 
cleansed from its filthiness, and that a plentiful 
supply of water lias been obtained. Further 
improvement may reasonably bo looked for. 
Distant B.E. from Bombay 185 miles, S. lioin. 
I’oona 130, S. from Sattara 70. Lat. lO*" 42', 
long. 74” 18'. 

KOLAR. — A town in the British province 
of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, situate 27 
miles S. of Beejapoor. Lat. 16” 26', long. 
75” 44'. 

KOLARAS, in the temto^ of Gwalior, or 
posscBsions of Scindia’s family, a town, the 
principal place of a pergunnah of the same 
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name, assessed at the annual land reyeoue of 
90,000 rupees. Distant 79 miles S.W. of 
Gwalior fort. Lat. 25"' 13', long. 77“ 41'. 

KOLASHAGAKAPURAM. — A town in 
the native state of Travancore, territory of 
Madras, situate 51 miles N.W. by N. from 
IVivandrum, and 83 miles W.N.W. from 
Tiunevelly. Lat. O'" O', long. 70" 35'. 

KOLBAREEA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pachete, lieut. -gov. of Iksngal, 131 miles 
N.W. of Calcutta. I^t. 23® 48', long. 86® 64'. 

KOLHUAGAR, in the district of Bainswara, 
territory of Code, a village on the left bank of 
the Ganges, 10 miles S.E. of Cawnpore, 30 
S.W, of Lucknow. Butter estimates the 
population at 1,000, all Hindoos. Lat. 26® 25', 
long. 80® 31'. 

KOLLAH. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 31 
miles 8. by E. of Sattara. Lat, 17® 14', long. 
74® 10'. 

KOLLATHOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
41 miles N.E. by K. of 'Tinnevelly. Lat. 9® 1', 
long. 78® 15'. 

KOLRON, in the Kyarda Doon, in Sirmor, 
a village and halting-pLace on the route from 
Dehra to Nahun, and 64 miles W, of the 
former town. The hills inclosing the Doon 
are here so close, that they are separated 
merely by the channel of the liatta. The 
road in this part of the route is described by 
Mun«ly as a rough track ; and no supplitja 
be procured except water from the ikitta. 
I’his place is called Kolson by Moorcroft, who 
states it to have been the scene of a gi>vere 
(U'.feat received by the liohilla jmnee Gholain 
Kader from Jagat Prakas, the rajah of 8ir!m>r. 

1 listant N.W. from ('Jalcutta 1,086 miles. Lat, 
30® 30', long. 77" 29'. 

KOLWAR, in the district of Siiltr.npoor, 
territory of Oude, a village 70 miles 8.E. oi 
Lucknow, 10 miles W. of SulUmpoor cantou- 
rneut, half a mile from the right bank uf the 
river Goomiee. According to Butter, the 
pop\ilatioii is 1,000, of whom 100 are Mussul- 
mans. Lat. 26® 23', long. 82®. 

KOMARPOOR. — A town in the British 
di.strict of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 29 | 
miles 8. by E. of Purneah. Lat. 25® 23', long. 
87" 41'. 

KOMEDPORE. — A town in tlie British 
district of Pubua, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 110 
miles N.N.E. of Calcutta, Lat. 24® 3', long. 
89® 9'. 

KOMHARSIN, a bill state between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna, is bounded on the north 
by Koohx), from which it is sejmrated by the 
river Sutlej ; on the east by Kotgurh and the 
British districts of Sundoch and Kothkaee ; on 
the south by Bulsun ; and on the west by the 
district of Gooiid, one of the tributaries of the 
state of Keonthul. It embraces an area of, 
about fifty-six miles. Its centre is in lat. 

3 u 


SI® 13', long. 77“ Exe^ a narrow strip 
along the left bank of the Eotiej, the sur^xie 
has a considerable elevation ; that of the town 
of Komhannn above the level of the sea, is 
5,279 feet ; of the cantomneni of Kotgurh, on 
the eastern frontier, 6,634 ; of Whartoo, in 
the came locality, 10,666. The drainage is 
northwards, by a small stream, into the Sutlej ; 
southwards, by two feeders of the river Giree. 
The principal crops are wheat, barley, various 
; sorts of millet, pbaphur, and some other species 
of buckwheat ; various esculent vegetables, 
tobacco, and, on the banks of the Sutlej, ginger 
and cotton. The poppy is exteostvely culti- 
vated for opium, which is of very fine quality, 
and brings a higher price than that of tho 
plains. The seeds yieki a sweet oil, much used 
as an article of diet, and for burning. Hemp 
is an important product, on aceonnt of its 
fibres, the intoxicating drug obtained from its 
resinous secretion, and its seeds, which yield 
oil, and are parched and u.sed as food. A 
hardy species of rice i.s partiaUy cultivated. 
Oats grow spontaneously, but are not applied 
to any use. The fruits are apples of indifferent 
quality, pears, peaches, apricots, cherries, 

I grapes, walnuts, filberts, raspberries, currants, 

I barberries, and mulberries. Bamboos, and 
some of the tropical fruits, grow on the bank 
of the Sutlej. 

The rana or prince of this state formerly 
owed allegiaQce to Bussahir, but was disp>os- 
sessed of bis riglits by the Goorkhas. On the 
expulsion of these aggressors, in 1815, he was 
reinstated by the British. 'The grant was in 
favour of Kehor Sing and his posterity. 

Kehur Sing died without issue in 1 839, and, 
ac<x»rding to the strict letter of the endowment, 
this territory lapsed to the British government; 
but, in consideration of the early attachment 
of the deceased rana to British interests, and 
of other circumstances, the grant was renewed 
in favour of Preetum Singh, a collateral heir. 
This chief engaged to prevent suttee, and to 
abolish infanticide. The present annual re- 
venue i f the state is estimated at 1,000/., out 
I of which a tribute of l44/. is paid to the Last- 
j India Company. 

I KOMHARSIN, an insi^ificant village, 
j though the (nriucijial place of the hill state of 
the same name, and the residence of the rana 
or native prime, is situate on a mountain 
descending preci[>itously a depth of 2,280 feet 
to the left liank of the Sutlej. Fraser describes 
it, at the time of his visit, as ** mean and poor,” 
not consisting of “ more than a dozen bouses, 
built, like the rest of the hill villages, of dry 
stone and wooil, in the Chinese fashion.** It 
has probably improved under British protec- 
tion, as Archer, twelve years afterwards^ found 
the ran.a residing in a large and well-bnilt resi- 
dence, and the surrounding country well culti- 
vated ;ind luxuri.antly productive. Eievaiion 
ab«»ve the sea 5,279 feet. Distance N.W. 
from Calcutta, bv Kumool and Subathoo^ 
1,1 10 railes. W, long. 77“ 30'. 
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KOMTA, in tlie territory of Nagpoor, a 
town on the route from Hazareebagh to the 
city of Nagpoor, 107 miles N.E. of the latter, 
467 S.W. of the former. Here, after the de- 
position of Ap})a Sahib Bhonsla, in 1818, some 
of his partisans attempted to make head, man- 
ning the defences, which consisted of a wall 
and partial ditch, inclosing a small fort. The 
garrison amounted to above 2,000, and had 
two batteries. After the outer defences had 
been forced, and the fort attacked, the garrison 
surrendered, on promise of personal siifety. 
The loss of the h^iegedwas estimated at 400 ; 
that of the besiegers at sixty-one. Lat. 21® 32^, 
long. 80' 21'. 

KOMULMAIK, or KUMULMAIR, in the 
territorj of Oodeypoor, in llajpootaua, a pass 
defended by a fortress, on the route from 
Oodeypoor to Joudpore, 00 miles N, of former, 
90 S.E. of latter. It lies through a succession 
of deep and rugged ravines in the Aravulli, 
and forms the communication between the 
more elevated region of Mewar and the plain 
of Marv/ar. The fortress was gained for the 
East-lndia Company in 1818, by bribing the 
garrison of the ruler of Joudpore to give it 
ip ; and it was made over to the rajah of 
Oodeypoor. Elevation above the sea 3,353 
feet. Lat. 25® 10', long. 73" 40'. 

KONADAII. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Vizagapataiii, presidency of Madras, 
30 miles N.E. by N. of Viziigapatam. Lat. 
18M', long. 83® 40'. 

KONADOON. — A towm in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of tne Nizam, situate 30 miles S.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 89 miles N. from Kur- 
iiooi. Lat. 17® 6', long. 78® IV. 

KONAIE. — A considerable watercourse of 
Bengal, separating from the Ih alunapootra in 
lat. 25° 1 O', long, 89° 43 , near the town of 
Mebindergunje, in the Biitish district of 
Mymunsing. Flowing first in a southerly 
direction for 100 miles, and then communi- 
cating with the Ganges by means of a con- 
siderable offset, it turns south-east, and, taking 
the name of the Dulasseree, it flow s for seventy- 
five miles, to lat. 23° 13', long. 90° 33', at 
which point it reunites with the parent stream, 1 
there denominated the Megna. The Konaie j 
in its course receives several smaller streams 
and watercourses, such as the Goggot, thei 
Attree, and the Bunsi. | 

KONAKAGIRI.— A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 190 
miles S.W. by W. of Madras. Lat. 11° 53', 
long. 78° 4'. 

KONCHPAJRA. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Oamroop, 19 miles W. of 
Crowhatty. Lat. 26° 7', long. 91° 26'. 

KONDA, in the British district of Benares, 
Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
rituate on the right hank of the Ganges, 666 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by water. liat. 25° 20', 
long. 83° 9'. 

KONDELWUDDY.— A town in Hyder- 


abad, or dominions of the Nizam, situate four 
miles from the right bank of the Godavery 
river, and 112 miles N.N.W. firom Hyderabad. 
Lat. 18° 48', long. 77® 45'. 

KONDURH, in the British district of Fiit- 
tehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate 14 miles S.E. of the town of 
Futtehpoor. Lat. 25° 46', long. 80° 57'. 

KONGOODY DROOG. —A town in the 
British district of North Arcot, presidency of 
Madras, 128 miles W. by S. of Madras. Lat. 
12° 46', long. 78° 29'. 

KONKAN.— See Concan. 

KONKEE. — A river rising in lat. 26° 41', 
long. 87® 5V, in Nepal, on the southern slope 
of the Sub-flimalaya range of mountains, and, 
flow'ingin a southerly direction for fifteen miles 
through Nepal, and fifty miles through tho 
British district of Purneah, falls into the 
Mahananda in lat. 25° 51', long. 87° 48'. 

KONKKIR, or KAKAIR, in the territory 
of Nagpoor, a town situate between the right 
or south bank of the river Mahanuddee and 
a high rocky hill, surmounted by a fortresH. 
It is surrounded by rocky mountains, of which 
those to the nortli, the east, and the south, are 
very lofty. Under the Mahratta government, 
the zeinindary, of which this town is the chief 
place, was held on condition of furnishing, 
when roipiired, 500 troops. In 1809, tbenijah 
was (ii.spossessed of his territory; but having 
joined the rebels in the troubles which arose 
on the escape of Appa Sahib, he retook 
Kakair, and wuis confirmed in his possession, 
subject only to the payment of a fixed rent of 
500 rupees annually. Distant from Nagpoor, 
S.E., 170 miles. Lat. 20° 15', long. 81° 33'. 

KONKEL NUGGUR. — A tgwn in tho 
British district of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. 
of Bengal, 55 mile;'' 8.W, of Lohadugga. Lat. 
22° 50', long. 81° 10'. 

KONKLY. — A town in the native state of 
Tatcbeer, one of the independent hill tribes 
of Orissa, on the right baiik of the Braminy 
[river, and 112 miles N. from Ganjara. Lat. 
21°, long. 85° 10'. 

KONNA VERUM.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Godavery, and 187 miles E, by N. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 17° 36', long. 81“ 21'. 

KONNOOR. — A town in the British dia- 
tricc of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 36 
miles S.E. of Beejapoor. Lat. 16° 30', long. 
76 ® 12 '. 

KONUKPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Silbet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 36 
miles E.S.E. of Silbet. L&t. 24° 42', long. 
92® 22'. 

KOOAREE, or KOHARI. — A small river 
rising in tlie territory of Gwalior, about 60 
miles S.W. of the fort of Gwalior, and in lat. 
25® 44', long. 77® 28'. It flows fii-st north- 
west, then north-east, subsequently east, and 
finally south-east, having a course semicircular 
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in its general oiiUine, and of 1 85 milee in length, 
and falls into the 8inde on the left side, in 
lat. 26® 26', long. 79® 14'. Tbe route from 
Agra to Gwalior crosses it at Hingonah, lat. 
26® 32', long. 78® 3', and there it is repre- 
sented with “little water, banks steep, and 
cut into ravines ; but they slope off gradually 
at the ghat (passage), and form no impedi- 
ment.” It is crossed, forty-five miles above its 
mouth, by the route from Etawa to Gwalior, 
and is no doubt there fordable, except during 
heavy rains. The lower part of its course is 
through Sindous, a barren and wild subdivision 
of the British district of Etawa, and much cut 
up by deep, steep, and very difficult ravines, 
formerly tbe lurking-places of thugs, dacoits, 
and other heinous nialefiictorB ; but of late 
years cleaiod by the energetic operations of the 
British authorities. This river seems to be 
identical with the Kewari mentioned by Baber. 

KOOA'mUREE, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of tbe N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Almora to the Nepal 
territory, 38 miles E. by N. of the former. ! 
Lat. 29“ 42', long. 80® 19'. 

KOOCHAUN. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, ,128 miles E.N.E. from 
Jodhpoor, and 50 miles N. by E. from Ajraeer. 

27® 10', long. 74® 53'. 

KOOCH BEIIAR. — A territory in thcj 
northern part of that portion of British India 
wliich is subject to the lieut.-gov. of Bengal. 
It is under the administration of a Hindoo 
prince, whose ancestor, having been expelled 
from the raj, was, in 1773, restoretl by the 
liritish goveminent, on condition of rendering 
annually to the Company one half of his re- 
venue, the amount to be ascertained and fixed 
at the time, and to be thenceforth unalterable. 
The territ(»ry is bounded on the north by I 
BootJin ; on the east by the district of Goal- 
para ; on the south and south-west by the 
Ib’itish district of Rungpore ; and on the west 
by that of Dinajepore. It lies between lat. 
25® 58' and 26® 32', long. 88® 42' and 89® 45' , 
is sixty miles in length from south-east to north- 
west, and forty in breadth. The area is 1,864 
square miles. It is altogether an alluvial and 
remarkably level country, but sloping gradually 
to the south-east, as indicated by the rivers 
flowing in that direction- Tbe principal of 
these are the Durlah, the Neelcomer, the 
Manchee, and the Sonkos or Chonnekosb. 
This country seems to have been a subdivision 
of the realm denominated Kamruop. Its early 
history is fertile in the silly fables which supply 
the place of facts in Hindoo records. Even for 
some time after the Mussulman conquests, the 
state of information is little better. Soon after 
the East-India Company had acquired Bengal 
by grant from Shah Alum, their assistance was 
invoked by the rajah of Kooch Behar. Tbe 
hereditary minister of this state had rebelled 
ligainsi his master, and, forming an alliance 
with the Der rajah (luler of ]^>otan), had 
agreed to make large cessions of territory to 


the Utter, cm eoodiUon of being sup ported in 
his attempts to overthrow his lord. A bettslkm 
of native troops, with two pieces of auuMm, 
commanded by Captain Jones, was th e reupon 
sent by the British authorities, in 1772, to the 
aid of the rajah ; and this force, after rontaog 
the rebellious minister, entered l^tan, stormed 
the hill fort Halim Koth, and ultimately oom* 
pelled the aggressive rajah and his associate to 
sue for peace. Many difficulties oocurred in 
the consequent settlement of affiurs, and it 
seems to be believed that Uie ruler of Bootaa 
was treated with much Uvour. Within the 
now restricted confines of Kooch Behar (for 
previous encroachments, together with the 
receut alienations, had greatly redaoed its 
extent), other difficulties presently themadivesi, 
arising from claims made by the minister and 
the commander of the forces to shares of the 
territory. These claims were not easily sus- 
ceptible of adjustment, and have remained for 
a long series of years matter of dispulr. 
Questions of boundaries also arose, but flbese 
were settled with comparative ease. Still more 
recently, the British authorities found it neoee- 
sary to despatch an officer (Captain Jenkins) to 
investigate complaints, numerous and stroi^y 
urged, of the oppressive conduct of the raji^'s 
servants towards tbe people. Though having 
the title of rajah, the position of the chief is 
rather that of a zemindar, enjoying the surfdas 
revenue remaining after the {payment of a fixed 
amount of tribute. 

KOOCH BEHAR, the principal place of 
I the nij or small tributary state of the same 
name, i» situate on the river Toresha, 45 miles 
N. of the town of Rungj^re. Though it 
appears in the Tibetan legends a place veiy 
renowned in Buddhist lore, scarcely anything 
but the name appears to Ije known respecting 
jit. Upon the decease of the rajah of Koodi 
Behar, in 1 847, he was succeeded by an adopted 
sou, a boy of six years of age, who has been 
placed for education in one of the government 
colleges. Distant N.E. firoin Berliampore^ by 
Dinagepore, 230 miles; N.E. from Calcutta^ 
by same route, 348. Lat. 26° 16', long. 

; 89® 29'. 

KOOCHUT. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Burdwan, beuL-gov. of Bengal, 50 
miles N.N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23® 14', long. 
88° 9'. 

KOODAL. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 13 
miles N.W. by N. of Sattara. Lat. 17® 5ff, 
long. 73® 59'. 

KOODLIGHEE. — A town in the Britii^ 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 38 
miles W.S.W. of Bellary. Lat. 14® 53', long. 
76° 27'. 

KOODSOO. — A town in the Rjqpooi state 
of Jodhpoor, 89 miles N. by E. from Jodhpoor, 
and 112 miles N.W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
27® 32', long. 73° 20'. 

KOODWUL. — A town in the native stole 
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4xfBbiirtpoory 40 milai W.8.W. finom Agra, 
and 18 milca S. firom BbnriiKMir, liftt. 26*' 

i«wig.7r«r. 

KOODYA, in tbe Britidi district of Axira* 
gnili, lieiii.'gOY. of tlie N.W. Proyinces, a 
amaU town on tlie route from tlie town of 
Aabognili to Snltaopoor canUmment, in Cade, 
12 milea W. of tlie former, 66 K. of Benaroa 
Lat. W 4V kmg. 82* 

KOOfiJJB. — A town of tiie Decca^ in the 
tmitoiy of Kagpoor, ntoate on the right bank 
of one ai the hranchee of the Wein Gnnga, and 
20 miles E.Si.£L from Nagpoor. Lat. 21* 
long. 78* 25'. 

KOOJOODOO. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Sodijra, lieiit.'gov. of Bengal, 
24 miles & of Sndija^ Lai. 27* SCK, long. 
85* 45'. 

KOOKAY OOKKBY.— A town in the 
&itiah district of Madura, presidency of 
Madras, 51 miles E.Su£. of Madura. Lai. 
8* 4ir, kmg. 78* 5^, 

KOOKIWARI, or KOOKYWARREE, 
BIVEB^ one of the months of the river Indus, 
formerly the grand embon<diiire** <ff that 
liTcr, haring a breadth of 1,160 yards, but 
now Idodked up by a saod'bank. 24* 5% 

long. 67* SSr. 

KOOKOOIXIOBAH. — A town in the Bniisb 
district of Gaiqam, presidency of Madras, 56 
mileB N.N .W. of Ganjam. Lat 20* 8', long. 
84*46'. 

KOOKKESUB, in the territoTy of Indore, 
or possessions of Holkar’s family, a town on 
the route from Neemnch to Kotcih, 26 miles 
E, of former, 86 8.W. of latter. It has a 
good hasar, and is well supplied with water, 
and contains abont 800 houses, and > popn- 
Isticm of abont 4,000 persons. Elevation 
above the sea 1,412 feet Lat 24* 26', long. 
75* 2ff. 

KOOKSEE. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Bhar, sitnate 41 milea S.W. by 
W. from Bhar, and 150 miles N.E. by £. from 
Sorat Lsd. 22* 15', l<mg. 74* 50'. 


KOOKIi N OOR. — A town in one of tiie 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dontittioDs of the Nisam, sitnate 100 miles 



KOOKTJRMOONBA. — A town in the 
^tiah district of Gsodeish, prendency of 
Bomliiy, 78 miles K.N.W. of Malligaum. 
Lai. 21* 8V, long. 74* r- 
ECXILAUR, in Birhind, a village on the 
rotite from Hansee to Loodianiy and 56 miles 
S. of the kstmentioned town. It is situate in 
a level widlcnltivated country. The road in 
this part of the ronte is in general good, but 
lia ble to beeome mny during heavy rains. 
Bistaaee N.\/. from Gskutta 1,054 mUeB. 
LM. 80* 10', long. 75*56'. 

KOOLBURGA, in Hyderabad, or territory 
of the Kixam, a town on the route from Hyder- 


abad through Sbolapoor to Poona, 110 miles 
W. of former, 210 S.E. of latter. It is one of 
the stations of the force denominated the army 
of the Nizam, but actually a British force, 
disciplined and commanded by British officers, 
and under the direction and control of the pre- 
sidency of Madras. Bistance from Madras, 
N.W., 880 miles; Bombay, S.E., 285. Lat. 
17* 19', long. 76* 51'. 

KOOLGURRAH. — A town of the Beooan, 
in the territory of Nagpoor, on the left bank 
of the Wein Gnnga river, and 96 miles S.E. 
by 8. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20* 4', long. 80* 1'. 

KOOLITU LL A Y. — A town in the British 
district of Trichinopoly, presidency of Madras, 
21 miles W.N.W. of Trichinopoly. Lat. 10* 56', 
long. 78* 29'. 

KOOLNA, in the British district of Jes- 
sore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the river 
Bhoinib, 35 miles S.E. of the town of Jessore, 
75 E. of Calcutta. Lat. 22*48', long. 89*46'. 

KOOLOO.— See KulU. 

KOOLOO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 91 miles W. by S. from Jodhpoor, 
and 75 miles S.E. from Jessulmeer. Lat. 
26* 8', long. 71* 43'. 

KOOLOOHA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by the Rajapoor ferry 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, 
and 42 miles W. of former. Lat. 25* 25', long. 
81* 19'. 

KOOLPAC. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of one of the branches of the Kistnah 
river, and 43 miles N.E. by E. from Hyder- 
abad. Lat. 17* 41', long. 79* 6'. 

KOOMAR. — A watercourse, and one of the 
numerous ofrshoots if the Ganges which inter- 
sect the lower provinces of Bengal. It divari- 
cates from the Martabhanga in lat. 23* 50', 
long. 88* 51', and, dividing the districts Pubna 
and Jessore, flows in a south-easterly direction 
for seventy miles, and in lat. 23* 32', long. 
89* 28', falls into the Nabogunga, or, as it is 
afterwards called, the Barashee. 

KOOMARKOLL, in Orissa, a town in the 
native state of Boad, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, situate five miles from the right bank 
of the Bang Nuddee, and 64 miles S. from Sum- 
bulpoor. Lat. 20* 83', long. 84* 7', 

KOOMB. — A town in the British district of 
Sbikarpoor, province of Scinde, presideniy of 
Bombay, 92 miles S.W. of Shiluirpoor. Lat. 
27* V, long. 67* 41'. 

KOOMBAH, in Sirhind, a villa^ on the 
ronte from Hansee to Loodiana, ana 24 miles 
N. of the former town. It is situate in an 
undulating country of moderate fertility and 
partially cultivated. The road in this part of 
the ronte is excellent. Bistant N.W; from 
Calcutta 1,000 miles. Lat. 29* 25', long. 
76 * 5 '. 

KOOMBAHARLA GHAT, a mountain- 
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paas over the Weatern GhAia, between RutnA- 
geriah and SattaiA distrlcta of the Bombay 
presidency, 123 miles S.E. by S. from Bombay. 
It ia traversed by the new line of road from 
Kerrar, in Sattara, to the port of Ohiploon. 
A toll is levied on the passing traffic. Lat. 
17* 22^, long. 78* iS\ 

KOOMBHER, in the territoiy of Bhurt- 
pore, a town 11 miles N.W, of the city of 
Bbnrtpore. Tieffenthaler, describing its con* 
dition about eighty years ago, states it to be 
*'a considerable burgh, or rather a small city, 
situate in a plain, and surrounded by a mud 
wall and a ditch. Most of the houses are of 
plaster, but several are of masonry, and tiled. 
Of the last sort is a fine palace of the rajah, 
situate on a moderate eminence, and white- 
washed. It commands an extensive prospect 
over the plain, and serves as a fortress, being 
surrounded by strong walls.** The soil around 
this town is much impregnated with common 
salt, which ia extracted for alimentary purposes 
by washing the earth, and allowing the brine 
thus obtained to be evaporated in shallow 
ponds by the heat of the sun. Koombher was 
founded at the beginning of the 18th century, 
by the advice and with the assistance of Jai 
Singh, rajah of Jey[>ore or Amber. In 1754, 
it was unsuccessfully besieged by the Mah- 
rnttas. After the capture of the city of 
Bhurtpore by the British, in 1826, Koombher 
was surrendered to them without resistance. 
Distant N.W. of Agra 45 miles, Lat. 27* 39', 
long. 77* 26^. 

KOOMDONG, — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, 19 miles 
N.W. from Muneepoor, and 120 miles S.E. 
by S. from Nowgong. Lat. 24* 56', long, 
93* 47'. 

KOOMERT. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or the territory of Scindia's family, 
situate 47 miles N. from Saugur, and 64 miles 
N.W. from Duraoh. Lat. 24*30', long. 78*50'. 

KOOMHPOOR, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Almora to Suharun* 
poor, 16 miles W. of the former. I^at, 29* 38*, 
long. 79* 28'. 

KOONA, or KOYANE, a river rising in 
the territory of Oude, about lat. 27* 22', long. 
82® 11', and, running south-east about twenty- 
five miles towards the frontier of the British 
district of Goruckpore, forms for twenty miles 
from that point the boundary between the 
dominions of the Company and those of the 
ruler of Oude. It here sends out a small 
branch, called the Jehada, which, after a 
course of about three miles, joins the Besui, 
which latter stream, after a course of five or 
six miles, returns the water of the Jehada, 
and discharges its own into the Koyane. That 
river, holding its way through the district of 
Goruckpore, in a direction circuitous, yet 
generally south-east, for 110 miles, ultimately 
falls into the Ghogra, on the left side, in lat. 
26* 16', long. 83* 28', after a total oouiae of 


about 155 miles. Buchanan describes it as 
“a fine little river, which, with its numerous 
branches, fertilizes all the fiouthern parts of 
the district.” In its course it receives, in 
addition to the Besui, a number of streams 
and rivulets : the Batparoya, the Bengwora, 
the Pawai, the Manavi, the Kathne, the 
Marora or Manoramar, the Sajai, the Keyane, 
and the Jhijara ; all of them inconsiderable. 
Previously to its receiving the Besui, the 
Koyane has a channel of considerable width, 
and a stream which, though naiTOw, is of such 
depth as to be impracticable for loaded cattle. 
Lower down, Buchanan, in the beginning of 
January (dry season), found that the Koyane 
contained a fine stream, which, he continues, 
“ I could not cross on an elephant without 
boats.” Referring to a point still farther 
towards the mouth of tlie river, Buchanan 
says, “ In November [clo.se of the rainy sea* 
s<»n], I crossed the Koyane, where it was about 
fifty yards wide, but contained much water, 
being at least six feet deep. In some parts, 
however, it is siiid to hav \ only a foot and a 
half of water ; but at all season.s canoes can 
pass up and down, and in the rainy season it 
could be navigated by large boats ; but, as far 
as I could learn, it is never applied to the pur- 
poses of commerce ; and disputes about the 
property have prevented the produce of the 
forests on its banks from being brought to 
market, except in carts.” According to Gar- 
den, it is crossed by ferry at Lalganj, on the 
route from the cantonment of Goruckpore to 
that of Snltanpore, in Oude, and probably 
about forty-five miles from its source. It has 
here a channel seventy yards wide. 

KOONA AVUR, a district of Bussahir, ex- 
tending over the northern part of that terri- 
tory, is bounded on the north by the Spiti 
valley ; on the east by Chinese Tartary ; on 
the south by Gurwhal and the Bussahir dis- 
tricts of Chooara and Dussow ; and on the 
west by Kooloo. It is about seventy miles in 
length fi-om south-west to north-east, forty in 
breadth; is said to contain an area of 2,100 
square miles, and extends between lat. 31* 12' 
—32° 8', long. 77* 60'— 78* 52'. It is a very 
elevated and rugged country, consisting of 
various groups of enormous and lofty ridges, 
through which the valley, or rather vast ravine 
of the Sutluj, inins, in a direction generally 
from north-east to south-west, a distance of 
about seventy miles from the point where it 
leaves Chinese Tartary, about lat. 31* 60', to 
the vicinity of Seran, where it passes the 
south-western frontier, in lat. 31° 25', long. 
77* 38'. The principal habitable part of the 
country lies not so much along the banks 
of the Sutluj, which are generally rocky and 
precipitous, as in the valleys di-ained by its 
numerous feeders ; the principal of which, on 
the right side, are the Li, or river of Spiti, the 
Darbung, the Pejur, the Kozhang, the Mul- 
gun, and the Yala ; on the left, the Hocho, 
the Taglngkhur, the Tidong, and the Buspa. 
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The general elevation of the country may be 
determined from the fact that the bed of the Sut- 
luj, necessarily the lowest part, as it drains the 
wmole country, slopes from the elevation of 
10,000 feet, which it has at the north-eastern 
boundary, to about 5,000, being that at Spara, 
Wodar, and Wongtu Jhula, near the south- 
western frontier. 

The climate in summer is hot in the lower 
part of the valley of the Sutluj, and some- 
times oppressively so, in consequence of the 
radiation of heat from the inclosing rocks, 
Cheenee and some other places having an 
elevation exceeding 8,000 feet. The grape 
attains great excellence, and yields a product 
resembling raisin-wine, and a very strong 
spirit. In the southern and lower part of 
Koonawur, the monsoon rains are rather beav 3 " 
in July, August, and September ; but as they 
do not fall to the north of about lat. 31° 30', the 
rest of the district is, during those mouths, 
refreshed only oy partial and light showers ; 
so that cultivation is successful only in situa- 
tions on which streams can be directed from 
the snowy summits. The winter is generally 
rigorous ; to such an extent in some places, 
that for a long period there is no leaving the 
villages, in consequence of the <k;pth (»f snow. 

The jiopulation partakes of both the Mon- 
golian and the Ciiucasian varieties of the human 
ince. The Koonawaris are in general very 
dark, but sometimes display considerable rud- 
diness. They are tall, athletic, and well made ; 
and in character are said to be frank, liospit/ible, 
generous, and remarkably free from falsehood 
and suspicion. Of all the hill people, the 
Koonawaris alone gave effectual resistance to 
the Goorkhas, wlioin they defeated in action, 
and so baffled by breaking down tbe bridges 
and defending the fastnesses, that their in- 
vaders entered into a convention, by which, 
in consideration of the annual payment of 
about 750/., they agreed to abstain from enter- 
ing the district, and to leave unmolested the 
rajah of Biissahir, who had tiikeii refuge 
there. In consequence of that good service, 
the Koonawaris are peculiarly favoured by the 
rajah, who chooses most of his officers and sup- 
porters from them, and assesses them more 
lightly than his other subjects. 

Polyandry is almost universal ; and in the 
northern part the total disregard of the laws 
of chastity renders the country one vast brothel. 
The religion of Koonawur is Brahmiuism in the 
south ; in the north, Lamaic Bhuddism ; in 
the middle, a mixture of the two systems. 
There prevails a regularly gradua4;ed transition 
from one to tbe other. Thus, Brahmins are not 
met with beyond Saharun, near the southern 
boundary, where they officiate at tbe shrine of 
the sanguinary female divinity’ Bninia Kali, 
to whom, at no remote period, they offered 
human sacrifices. At Kanum, about half-way 
between tbe northern and southern frontiers, 
the sacred books are in Tibetan, and lamas are 
there first met wdth ; but kine are venerated, 
and some attention paid to the distinction of 


castes ; thus partially amalgamating tbe two 
creeds. At Hungning, on the northern frontier, 
the religion is pure Lamaic Buddhism. There 
are five distinct dialects spoken in Koonawur. 
In the north, the language is Tibetan ; and the 
Kanawari or Milchau dialect, of which a voca- 
bulary is given by Herbert, bears a strong 
resemblance to that language. Gerard, after 
an elaborate computation, estimates the popn- 
lation at 9,850 persons ; being nearly at the 
rate of five to the square mile. The principal 
places are Sungnum and Kanum, which are 
noticed respectively in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

KOONCH, in the British district of Jaloun, 
the principal place of the pergunnah of the 
same name, a town on the route from Calpee 
to Gwalior, 42 miles S.W. of the former, 82 
S.E. of the latter, lu May, a.d. 1804, a 
British detachment engaged in the siege of 
Aminta Malaya, a small fort, was surprised by 
a gre«*vtly superior force under Ameer Khan, 
the noted Patan freelwoter. On this occasion, 
two companies of native infantry and alH>ut 
fifty European artillerymen were cut to pieces, 
and two howitzers, two twelve- pounders, one 
six-pounder, and a number of tumbrils, were 
carried off by tbe Patan, the remainder of the 
detachment with difficulty making its retreat 
to Koonch. About a month after, in the same 
vicinity, however, the Patan ’s troops were de- 
feated by the British with signal slaughter. 
It is mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery, under 
the name of Kownj, as having a fort, and 
yielding 46,295 rupees annually. The per- 
gunnali of Koonch contains a native jaghire, 
belonging to Bhuma Ihvee, which is under Bri- 
tish management. Lilt. 25® 59', long. 79° 13', 

KOONBA. — A town in the British district 
of Ramgurh, licut.-gov. of Bengal, 45 miles 
W.N.W. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 24° 12', long. 
84° 44'. 

KOONDALLEE. — A town of the Deccan, 
in tbe territory of Nagpoor, on the left Imnk of 
<»ne of the branches of the Wurda river, and 
32 miles W. from Nagpoor. Lat. 21° 7', long. 
78° 40'. 

KOONDALLY. — A town in the native 
state of Travancore, 117 miles N. from Tri- 
vandrum, and 60 miles S, by E, from Coimba- 
toor. Lat. 10° 9', long. 77° Iff. 

KOONDERKEE, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Moradabad to 
Budaon, 11 miles S. of tbe former. Lat. 28° 4V, 
long. 78° 62'. 

KOONDGUL. — A town in the Southern 
Mahratta jaghire of Jamkundee, 63 miles S.E. 
from Belgaum, and 112 miles W. fi*om Ballaiy. 
Lat. 15° 15', long. 75° 19'. 

KOONDLA, in Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guicowar, a town in the district of Kattiwar, 
situate on the river Naula, a tributary of the 
Sitronji. Distance from Ahmedaliad, 8.W,, 
138 miles ; Baroda, 8.W., 115 ; Surat, W., 95 ; 
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Bombay, N.W., 190. Lat. 21® 22', long. 

7V 20'. 

KOONDUH, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Delhi to Meerut, and 
seven miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 28“ 56', 
long. 77° 43'. 

KOONDULLA-. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 13 miles N.N.W. from 
Ajrneer, and 98 miles E.N.E. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 26° 40', long. 74° 39'. 

KOONEEMOONDAH. — A town of the 
Deccan, in the territory of Nagpoor, 27 miles 
N.E. by N. from the hill zemindarry of Jey- 
poor, and 162 miles W. from Ganjani. Lat. 
19° 20', long. 82° 40'. 

KOONGA. — A town in the native state of 
Patna, 74 miles S.W. from Siunbulpoor, and 
126 miles N.N.E. from Jeypoor. Lat. 20° 40', 
long. 83° 16'. 

KOONG M A, or L AKONGMA, in Bussahir, 
a pass in Koonawur, over a lofty mountain- 
ridge running from north to soutli, and forming 
the boundary between the British and Chinese 
empires. Elevation of the crest of the pass 
abwe the sea 16,007 feet. Lat. 31° 48', long. 
78° 46'. 

KOONJBUNGHTTIL— A town in one of 
tlie native states of the independent hill tribes 
of Orissa, situate eight miles from the right 
bank of the Mahanuddy, and 68 miles S. by E. 
from (iajijain. Lat. 20° 21', long. 84° 57'. 

KOONJERRY. — See Keunjur. 

K(.)()NJUH, a village in the British district 
of Dehra Doon, situate on the left bank of the 
Asun, near its confluence ^ith the Jumna. | 
-Here was a station of the series of small 
triangles in the trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalayas, Elevation above the sea 1,618 
feet. Lat. 30° 26', long. 77° 44'. 

KOONLUS, in the boundary of the British 
district of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. ' 
Provinces, a ridge of the main range of the j 
Himalaya, on the north-eastern angle of the 
district, towards Tliundos or tSouth- western 
Tibet. It is thus named by the Tartars and 
Tibetans, the Hindus calling it Kailas. There 
are two peaks on the ridge, both rising far 
above the lower limit of perpetual snow, the 
higher having an elevation above the sea of, 
22,513 feet, the other, a short distance to the 
south-east, an elevation of 21,669. The former j 
is in lat. 80° 14', long. 80° 54' ; the latter, j 
lat. 30° 13', long. 80° 58'. | 

KOONREE. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate five miles W. of the right bank 
of the Gogra, and 52 miles N. by E. from 
Lucknow. Lat. 27° 34', long. 81° 17'. j 

KOONSALA, in Gurhwal, a village on the 
left bank of the Jumna, is situate amidst j 
forests of oaks, rhododendrons, maples, and 
azalias, containing, however, patches of fertile 
ground carefully cultivated, and producing 
grain and potatoes, the latter recently intro- 


duced into this part of the Himalayan region. 
Elevation above the sea 7,084 feet. Lat. 
30° 54', long. 78° 24'. 

KOONY. — A river in Hyderabad, or the 
Nizam's territory, rising in lat. 20° 21', long. 
78° 14', and, flowing in a south-easterly direc- 
tion for seventy miles, falls into the Payne 
Gunga river on the left side, in lat. 19° 46', 
long. 78° 49'. 

KOONYHAR, or KOONEEAR, a small 
hill state, boiuided on the north-west by 
Bhagul, and on all other sides by the outlying 
territory of the rajah of Pateeala. It is about 
five miles in length and three in breadth, and 
contains an area of twelve square miles. 
Its centre is situate about lat. 31° 6', long. 
77° 4'. It contains two pergunnahs or districts. 
The population is estimated at about 2,500, 
and the annual revenue at the insignificant sum 
of 350Z-, out of which a tribute of 18^. is paid 
to the British government. The rana, or petty 
sovereign, is said to have about 200 armed 
retainers, no doubt supported on lands assigned 
to them on feudal principles. He holds his 
raj by virtue of a grant made to him by the 
British government on the conquest of the 
country from the Goorkhas, in 1815. This 
prince resides at a small town or village of the 
same name as the state, and occupies a dwelling 
which, according to llugtl, “ scarcely merits 
the name of house.’' 

KOOPOONG. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Aracan, 162 miles S.E. 
by iS. of Aracan. Lat. 18“ 41', long. 94° 32'. 

KOORABUR, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Oodeypoor or Me war, a town on the route 
from Nocinucli to Baroda, 68 miles W. of 
fonner, 2t>2 N.E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and 6iip]»lies and water are abundant. Ele- 
vation above the sea 1,272 feet. Lat. 24° 34', 
long. 74° 6'. 

KOORAH. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 80 miles W.S.W. of 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 59', long. 76° 22'. 

KOORAHUREE, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Meerut to that Muttra, and 20 miles N. of 
the latter. Lat. 27° 44', long. 77° 50'. 

KOORALA, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Meerut 
to that of Moradabad, and 38 miles S.E. of the 
former place. It is situate near the left bank 
of the Ganges, in an oj>en and partially culti- 
vated country. Distant N.W, from Calcutta 
884 miles. Lat. 28° 51', long. 78° 16'. 

KOORALLA, in theReechna Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 16 miles from 
the right bank of the Ravee, 45 miles N.N.E. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32° 10', long, 

! 74° 29'. 

1 KOORANIA, in Sinde, a village on the 
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route from Sehwan to Larkhana, and 16 miles 
K. of the former place. It is situate a mile 
and a half from the right bank of the Indus, 
in a level, fertile country, mostly covered with 
grass, but diversified by occasional patches of 
cultivation. Lat. 26'' 88', long. 67** 66'. 

KOORAOWLEE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieu t, -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Mynpooree to Ally- 
gurh, 11 miles N. of the former. Elevation 
above the sea 648 feet. Lat. 27" 24', long. 
79" 2'. 

KOORAR, in Orissa, a town of Nyaghur, 
one of the petty hill states on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, situate 45 miles N. by W. 
from Ganjani, and 68 miles S.W. by W. from 
Cuttack. I>at. 20° 1', long. 85®. 

KOORAWAH, in the British district of 
Muzuffurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kumal to 
Meerut, and 39 miles S.E. of the former. It 
is abundantly supplied with water from tanks 
and wells. Lat. 29° 21', long. 77° 30'. 

KOORDAH. — See Khoordah. 

KOOREEGAUM. — A town of the Deccan, 
in the territory of Nagpoor, situate 20 miles 
N.W. from Jeypoor, and 113 miles N.W. from 
Vizianagruin. Lat. 19° 14', long, 82° 13'. 

KOOREEJAMPA, — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, 68 miles N. by E. from Goal- 
para, and 83 miles N.W. from Gowbatty. Lat. 
27° 6', long. 90° 57'. 

KOOREEPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, 52 miles S. by E. from Oude, and 
63 miles W. from Azinigurh. Lat. 26° 3', 
long. 82° 23'. 

KOORELALESAN, in tlie Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
11 miles from the left bank of the Indus, 88 
miles N.N.W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat 
31° 20', long. 7V 3'. 

KOORIE, in the Pnjpoot .state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Balotra to the city 
of Jodljpoor, and 12 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 56', long. 72° 30'. 

KOORKULLO. — A towm in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of II 03 Nizanj, situate on the 
right bank of the Godavery, and 142 miles 
N.E. by E, from Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 23', 
long. 80° 23'. 

KOORMAIL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
donunion.s of the Nizam, situate two miles from 
the right bank of one of the branches of the 
Godavery, and 96 miles N. by E. from Hyder- 
abad. Lat 18" 43', long. 78° 48'. 

KOO ROOD A. — A village in Arracan, 
situate on the left side of the Mayu river, 
about ten miles from its mouth. Lat. 20° 20', 
long. 92° 52'. 

KOOROOL. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 13 miles E. of 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 21° 10', long. 77° 48'. 


KOOROOTHANEE. — ^A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, situate two 
miles from the left bank of the Payne Gunga 
river, and 90 miles S. bj" E. from Ellichpoor. 
Lat. 19° 67', long. 77° 67'. 

KOORSEE. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 15 miles N.N.E. from Lucknow, and 
60 miles N.E. from Cawnpoor. Lat. 27° 3', 
long, 81° 8'. 

KOORSEE. — A town of the Deccan, in the 
territory of Nagpoor, situate 11 miles E. of 
the left bank of the Wein Gunga, and 92 miles 
S.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20° 17', long. 
80° 11'. 

KOORSUNDUH. — A town in the British 
district of Mutra, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. 
Provinces. It has a population of 6,325 inha- 
bitants. Distant S.E. from Mutra 21 miles. 
Lat. 27° 24', long. 78° 5'. 

KOORTHUL, or KURTHIJL.— A town 
in the British district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces : it contains a population 
of 7,972 inhabitants. Distant N.W. from 
Meerut 31 miles, N. from Delhi 40 miles. 
Lat. 29° 14', long. 77° 19'. 

KOORTHUL, in the British district of 
Muzuffurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kurnal to 
Meerut, aud 49 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
29° 14', long. 77" 33'. 

KOORTY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on tlie left 
bank of the 3'ayno Gunga river, and 180 miles 
N. from Hydeiabad. Lat. 19° 57', long. 
78° 27'. 

KOOHUNDAH.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 167 miles 
N.W. by N. from Hyderabad, and 122 miles 
S. by W. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 19° 27', long. 
77° 18'. 

KOORUNDWAR.— A town in the South- 
ern Mahratta jaghire of Koorundwar, situate 
two miles from the right bank of the Kistnah 
river, and 58 miles N. from Belgaum. Lat. 
16° 40', long. 74° 40'. 

KOOUUNGHA. — A town of Orissa, in tlie 
native state of Jush})Oor, on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, situate 80 miles N.N.W. 
from Sumbul[)oor, and 92 miles S. by W. from 
Palamow. Lat. 22° 33', long. 83° 38'. 

KOORUNTADI, in tlie British district of 
Ghazeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left hank of the Ganges. It 
has a bazar, aud a portion of the government 
stud on the Ghazeepore establishment is located 
here. Distant 566 miles N.W. of Calcutta by 
water. Lat. 25° 84', long. 84° 2'. 

KOORWAEE. — A town in Malwa, the 
principal place of a native state of the same 
name, on the right or east bank of the river 
Betwa, on the route from Tehari to Oojein, 
distant 60 miles S.W. of former, 150 N.E. of 
lfo«ter. It is of considerable size, is surrounded 
by a wall, and has a large fort, built of stone. 
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The inhabitants are principally Patans, who 
settled here in the reign of Aurungzebe. It 
was founded by Delut Khan, a Patan of the 
Feroz Khayl tribe, and a native of Khyber, 
in Aiffghanistan ; and his descendants once 
enjoyed sovereignty over a territory of five 
or six thousand square miles in area ; but 
Mabratta conquests have reduced it within 
the slender limits of 200, with a population 
not exceeding 20,000 inhabitants. During the 
predominance of the Pindarics, the nawab or 
chief of this little territory was stripped of all 
his possessions, except the small portion com- 
manded by the fort of Koorwaee ; but on the 
expulsion of those freebooters in 1817, he 
regained what he at present holds. His 
annual revenue is estimated at 75,000 rupees. 
On the left bank of the Betwa, opposite to 
this town, and almost united to it, is Boraso, 
also a considerable place. Lat. 24° 6', long. 
78° 5'. 

KOOSKEL. — A town of Orissa, in the 
native state of Bombra, on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, situate on the right 
hank of the Maltee Nuddee, and 12 miles 
E. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21° 27', long. 
84" ir. 

KOOSER. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 42 miles S.W. of 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 20" 45', long. 77° 8'. 

KOOSHALGURH.— A town in the Raj- 
poot state of Jey[»ore, situate on the route 
from Agra to Mow, 08 miles S.W. of former, 
317 N.E. of latter. It has a mud fort, with 
double wall, round bastions, and a ditch, and 
contains several large buildings of stone. Lat. 
26° 30', long. 76° 47'. 

K008HALNUGGUR.— See Fraserpet. 

KOOSHALPUR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kasheepoor 
to Alraora, 13 miles N.E. of the former. It 
is situate on the left bank of the river 
Kosilla, in the Tarai or marshy forest extend- j 
ing along the southern base of the Sub- 1 
Himalaya. Lat. 29° 19', long. 79° 11'. j 

KOOSH BEHAK.— See Kooch Behar. 

KOOSHTUGI. — A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 112 miles E. 
of Belgaum. Lat. 15° 46', long. 76° 16'. 

KOOTKEBUREE,--A town of North- 
eastern India, situate in the British district of 
Goalpara, 81 miles W.N.W, of Goalpara. 
Lat. 26° 20', long. 90° 11'. 

KOOTLAH, in the British district of Fut- 
tehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town, with fort, on the right bank of 
the Ganges, 18 miles E. of the town of Fut- 1 
tehpoor. It is the Cooler ol Rennell. Lat. ] 
25° 50', long. 81° 9'. 

KOOTOOMBEK. — A town in the British 
district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 87 
8 X 


miles W, of Sherghotty. Lat. 24® 38', long. 
84® 17'. 

KOOTOOR. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Godavery, and 122 miles N.N.E. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 19°, long. 79° 14'. 

KOOTREE. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, situate 30 miles W.S.W. from Bhooj, 
and 17 miles N.N.W. from Mandavee. Lat. 
28° 6', long. 69° 19'. 

KOOTUBDEA, the name of two islands 
on the coast of Chittagong, lying close to each 
other, and extending together about twelve 
miles in length. They are low and woody. 
At the south end there is fresh water, close 
to a tope of trees. Creeks are numerous ; 
one, called Pilot Cotta Creek, forming the 
division between the two islands, has five or 
six fathoms water at its eastern entrance, and 
five feet water on the bar, where it joins the 
sea, on the west side. The centre of the 
islands is about lat. 21° 50', long. 91° 55'. 

KOOTUBPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Etaw’ah, and 42 miles S.E. 
of the former. The surrounding country is 
open, with a clayey soil rather well cultivated. 
Lat. 27° 23', long. 78° 25'. 

KOOWANJEE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kotah, situate three miles from the 
left bank of the Ahoo river, and 40 miles 
S.S.E. from Kotah. Lat. 24“ 40', long. 
76 ° 10 '. 

KOPAREE. — A town in the British district 
of Balasore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 156 miles 
S.W. by W. of Calcutta. Lat. 21° 15', long. 
86° 29'. 

KOPEELEE NIJDDEE, a tributary of the 
KuUung river, rises in lat. 25° 8', long. 92° 33', 
and, flowing in a northerly direction, during 
which it forms the boundary between the Bri- 
tish districts Jynteah and Northern Cachar, 
falls into the Kullung, in lat 25° 60', long. 
92° 50'. 

KOPOORTHELLA.—See Kapoorthella. 

KOPURGAUM.— A town in the British 
district of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, situate 59 miles N.N.W. of Ahmed- 
nuggur. Lat. 19° 63', long. 74° 29'. 

KOPURTHELLA.— A town in the Julin- 
der Dooab division of the Punjab, about 10 
miles from the left bank of the Beas, and on 
the route from Loodiana to Lahore. Here 
Futteb Sing, the half-brother of Runjeet, built 
a magnificent street, a palace, and a temple, and 
near the town commenced and almost com- 
pleted a mansion, in so massive a style that be 
incurred the suspicions of the maharaja, and 
was in consequence obliged to fly. Lat. 81® 24', 
long. 75® 25'. 

KOR, or KOD. — A town in the British 
district of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 72 
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miles S.W. by S. of Dharwar. Lat. 14" 31', 
long. 76" 80'. 

KORA, in Sinde, a small town about 15 
miles of Khyerpoor, and on tbe great 

route from that town to Hyderabad. The popu- 
lation consists generally of weavers engaged 
in the manufacture of loongees or scarfs and 
of coarse cotton cloths. Lat. 27“ 22', long. 
68" 86'. 

KORACHAH. — A town of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagpoor. situate 115 miles 
S.E. by E. from ISagpoor, and 132 miles S.E. 
by S. from Senni. Lat. 20" 25 \ long. 80" 45'. 

KORAEEN, in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Subzulcote to Shikarpoor, and 23 miles 
W. of the former town. It is situate in a low, 
level country, overflowed extensively, in time 
of inundation, by the Indus, from the left bank 
of which the village is three miles distant. 
Koraeen is in lat. 28" 11', long. 69" 30'. 

KORAEJEE NA GOTE, in Sinde, a town 
on the route from Hyderabad to Sehwan, by 
the way of Kotree, and 22 miles N. of Hyder- 
abad. It is situate about a mile from the 
right bank of the Indus, in lat. 25" 44', long. 
68^ 26'. 

KORAH, in the British district of Futteh- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of tlie N.W. Provinces, a small 
town or villflge on the left bank of the Jumna, 
19 miles S.W. of the town of Futtehpoor. 
Lat. 26" 48', long. 80" 35'. 

KORAH KHAS, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Futtehpoor to 
Etawah, 30 miles W.N.W. of the former. It 
has a bazar. The town is mentioned by Baber. 
Lat. 26" 7', long. 80" 27'. 

KORAI, in the British district of Futteh- ! 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, aj 
village on the route from Calpee to the town 
of Futtehpore, and four miles N.W. of thej 
latter. Lat. 25" 57', long. 80” 45'. j 

KORAM, in Sirhind, a town situate in the| 
Cis-Sutlej territory, 27 miles S.W. by S. ofj 
Ambala. Lat. 30® 5', long. 76" 33'. 1 

KORAMBAH. — A town in tbe British dis- 1 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, I 
10 miles S. of Lohadugga. Lat. 23" 18', long. 
Bi° 43 '. 

KORAR. — A town of Bundelcund, in tbe 
British province of Jhansee, situate 20 miles 
E. from Jhansee, and 86 miles W.S.W, from 
Humeerpoor. Lat. 25" 80', long. 78" 59'. 

KORD. — A town in the Rajpoot district of 
God war, situate 106 miles S.W. by W. from 
Ajmeer, and 58 miles S.S.E. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 25" 35', long. 73" 24'. 

KOREA. — A raj within tbe limits of the 
territory superintended by the political agent 
for the south-west frontier of Bengal. Its 
centre is in lat. 23" 25', long. 82" 30' ; its area 
is 2,225 square miles. The country, when 
lately visited by the British agent, was reported 


j to be in a very deplorable state : it is computed 
to yield about 10,000 rupees annually ; but the 
British tribute of 1,600 rupees is paid very 
irre^’arly. The chief products of the country 
are Tac and wild silk. The population is com- 
puted to be about 100,000. 

KOREA. — A town, the principal place of 
the native state of Korea, 153 miles N.W. from 
Sumbulpoor, and 135 miles S.W. by W. from 
Slierghotty. Lat. 23" 6', long. 82° 26'. 

KOREA GUNJ, in tbe British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from Bareilly to 
Allygurh cantonment, and 16 miles S.E. of 
the latter. Lat. 27" 50', long. 78" 22'. 

KOREE, in Sinde, at the south-eastern 
extremity of the seacoast of tliat country, is an 
arm of the sea, the estuary of the most eastern 
branch of the Indus, and still receiving part 
of its waters during high inundations. At 
Cotasir, twenty miles from the open sea, it is 
seven miles wide. The Koree mouth is in 
lat. 23" 40', long. 68" 25'. 

KOREE, a river of the Rajpoot state of 
Oodeypoor, rises in lat. 25" 32', long. 73® 57', 
at the town of Deogurb, and flows in an 
easterly direction for 115 miles, forming for a 
portion of that distance the boundary between 
Ajmeer and Oodeyt>oor : subsequently travers- 
ing a detached portion of A j mere, it falls into 
the Banas river, in lat. 25" 53', long. 75" 30'. 

KOREECH. — See Khurencha. 

KOREEKOLA. — A town of Orissa, in the 
native state of Bonei, on the soutb-W'est 
frontier of Bengal, situate five miles from the 
left bank of the Braminy river, and 70 miles 
E.N.E. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21" 60', long. 
85 " 1 '. 

KOREHOAON. — A town in the British 
province of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
12 miles E. of Sattara. Lat. 17" 41', long. 
74" 15'. 

KORENEE, in the British district of Delhi, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Delhi to Kurnal, 
and 15 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28" 60', 
long. 77" 9'. 

KORHALEH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmedniiggur, presidency of Bombay, 
50 miles N.N.W, of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 
19" 44', long. 74" 26'. 

KORN R A. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 23 miles W.S.W. from Jodhpoor, 
and 122 miles W. by S. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
26" 13', long. 72" 48'. 

KOROUND. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate on the right bank of the Goomtee, 
and 28 miles N.N.W. from Lucknow. Lat. 
27" 12', long. 80" 49'. 

KORULL.— A town in Guzerat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate on the 
right bank of the Nerbudda river, and 30 miles 
is. troin Baroda. Lat. 21" 50', long. 73"12'. 
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KORYGAUM. — See Coetoaum. 

KORYN A UR, in the peninsula of Katty war, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the district of 
Soruth, on the estuaiy of the river Slngora, a 
fine stream, which, about two miles lower 
down, or &rther south, falls into the Arabian 
Sea, Here is a coneaderable fort ; and there is 
also a temple of Krishna, worshipped under 
the singular title of Rinchor, or the Recreant ; 
and at certain times great multitudes of pil- 
grims resort to it. Distant from Ahmedabad, 
S.W., 200 miles ; Baroda, S.W,, 190, Lat. 
20" 47', long. 70" 40'. 

KORZOK. — A town in the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
134 miles N.£. by £. from Kangra, and 194 I 
miles E. by N. from Jamoo. Lat. 32° 57', j 
long. 78° 17'. j 

KOSAH NAG, in Cashmere, a mountain j 
lake on the north side of tlie Futi Panjal, one 
of the mountains bounding the valley on the 
south. It is three-quarteie of a mile long and I 
500 yards broad, and is replenished from the I 
melted snows of the neighbouring summit, j 
the supply from which is sometimes so abundant j 
as to raise t)»e surface of the water forty feet 
above its level in the lowest state. It gives’ 
rise to the Vesliau, one of the principal feeders ; 
offhc Jailum, which last river is also known! 
in some parts of its course by the name of the j 
Veshau. Vigiie thus describes its efflux: — | 
** Its full, strong ^rrent is suddenly seen 
gushing out from the foot of the last and lofty 
eminence that forms tho xjam on the western 
end of the lake, whose wateihs thus find an exit 
not over, but through, the rocky barrier with 
which it is surrounded.” The inclosing rock 
is a beautiful amygdaloid, containing spots of 
quartz in a dull, dark purple-coloured matrix. 
The lake is held in great veneration by the 
Hindoos, who call it Vishnu Paudh (the foot 
of Vishnu), in consequence of a legend that 
the deity produced it by stamping the ground 
with his fiK>t. It is, in consequence, visited 
in pilgrimage by devotees, for the purpose of 
|^>erforming ceremonial ablutions. The eleva- 
tion alK)ve the level of the sea is estimated 
by Vigne at 12,000 feet. Lat. 33° 80', long. 
74° 52'. 

KOSEMURA, in the British district of 
Mynjworee, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the cantonment of 
Futtebgurb to *hat of Etawa, and 28 miles 
N.E, of the hitter. Lat. 27” 7', long. 79° 21'. | 

KOSILLA, or KOSI. — ^A river rising in 
the British district of Kuroaon, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, in lat. 29° 52, long. 
79° 34 '. The elevation of its source is probably 
considerable, being in the Central Himalaya, 
and neiir Pin Nath, a summit 7,111 feet above 
the sea. Receiving numerous small feeders 
right and left, it holds a southerly course for 
about thirty miles, as far as lat. 29° 33', long. 
79° 39 ', where it receives, on the left side, thej 
Sooal, a stream of nearly equal size. It passes j 
from the niountiuns by a gorge of extraordinarily 


picturesque beauty and grandeur, and with a 
course so tortuous, that Heber 'pursuing his 
way down it, was obliged to ford the stream 
twelve times in the course of a day’s journey. 
The stream in the beginning of December, the 
season of low water, was as high as the middle 
of the saddle, and very rapid. After a total 
course of between f40 and 150 miles, it falls 
into the Western Ramgunga in lat. 28° 41', 
long. 79° 1'. 

KOSLEE. — A town in the native state of 
Jhnjhur, 50 miles W.S.W. from Delhi, and 
57 miles S.E. by S. from Hansee. Lat. 28° 23', 
long. 76° 33'. 

KOSOOMEE. — A town of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagpoor, 11 miles N.W. from 
Jeypoor, and 104 miles N.W. from Viziana- 
gnim. Lat. 19° 10', long. 8^ 20'. 

KOSY, in the British district of Muttra, a 
town on the route from Muttra to Ferozpoor, 
in the district of Goorgaon, and 29 miles N.W. 
of the former. It has a good bazar, and is 
abundantly supplied with water. In October, 
A,D. 1804, it was for a night occupied by the 
Mahratta chief Holkar, in his precipitate 
retreat from the British army under General 
Lake, who, having forced the enemy to con- 
tinue his flight, took the town. The road in 
this part of the route is rather good, the 
country open. Lat. 27° 48', long. 77° 29'. 

KOT, in the Punjab, 10 miles E. of the 
Indus, is a small and poor town. It contains 
one spacious and fine house, belonging to a 
fakir, or religious mendicant. This holy man 
was the pauper of thirty different ’ullages, the 
inhabitants of which prided themselves on their 
benevolence in maintaining their mendicant 
in such state. Von Hiigel met him clothed in 
silk, and borne in a palanquin. Kot (the fort) 
is in lat. 33° 59', long. 72° 48'. 

KOTAGERT, or KOTERGHERRY.— One 
of the minor sanitary stations on the Neilgherry 
hills, in the district of Malabar, presidency of 
Madras, situate 6,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. 'This station is well protected from 
the violence of the south-west monsoon by the 
Dodabetta range, which stands out like a huge 
wall, to screen it. The annual fall of rain 
averages fifty inches. Lat. 11° 27', long. 77°. 

KOTAGHEER. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate five miles E. 
from the right bank of the Manjera river, and 
96 miles N.N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
18° 34', long. 77° 52'. 

KOTAGOODEM. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate on the 
right bank of the Godavery, and 160 miles 
E.N.E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18°, long. 
80° 52'. 

KOTAH, — A town of Baghelcund orRewah, 
situate 51 miles S.S.E. from Rewah, and 44 
miles N.N.E. from Sohagpoor, Lat. 23° 51', 
long. 81° 45'. 

KOTAH, a raj or state of RMjpootana 
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named from its principal place. It is bounded 
on the north-east and east by the newly-formed 
Ktate of Jhallowa, tlie territory of Gwalior, and 
Ohupra, a small isolated possession of the noted 
Patan freebooter Ameer Khan ; on the north- 
west by the Chumbdl, dividing it from the 
state of Bhoondee ; on the west by a detached 
portion of Gwalior ; and on the south by a 
detached portion of Holcar^s territory and 
Jhallowa. The raj of Kotah lies between lat. 
24“ 80'— 26“ 50', long. 75“ 35'— 76“ 56'; is 
about ninety miles in length from north to 
south, and eighty in breadth. The area of the 
raj, as at present constituted, may be estimated 
at 4,339 square miles. Its surface slopes 
gently northward from the high table-land of 
Malwa, and is drained by the Chumbul and its 
tributaries, the Kalee Sindh, the Newaj, the 
Paibaty, and some other streams of leas mag- 
nitude, all of which take a northerly or north- 
easterly direction. A range of hills, of mode- 
rate height, running from south-east to north- 
west, formerly bisecting the Kotah territory, 
now forms the boundary between it and part 
of Jhallowa. This range is considered to form 
the boundary between Malwa and Harowtee ; 
and the route through the Mokundurra Pass 
is the great outlet between the Deccan and 
Northern India. Though in general a fertile 
and highly-cultivated country, the climate of 
Kotah has little to recommend it, being sultry 
in the extreme during the prevalence of the 
hot winds at the commencement of summer, 
and exceedingly unhealthy during the periodical 
rains, llie population of this raj, estimated 
at the rate adopted generally for Rajpootana 
(100 to the square mile), would be 433,900. 

The raj of Kotah, which, with Bhoondee, 
forms the district denominated Harowtee, was 
formerly a fief of Bhoondee. During the reign 
of Bao Katan, chief of the territory last named, 
Kotah w’as severed from Bhoondee and given 
to Madhu Singh, the second son of Eao Katan, 
by the emperor Shah Jahan, in reward of his 
valour and conduct at the battle of Burhan- 
pore. Mindful of the favour conferred upon 
their father, the five sons of Madhu Singb 
supported their benefactor's cause against his 
son Aurungzebe, and in the battle of Oojeiu, 
where the latter was victorious, four of the 
brothers were slain, and the suiwivor left on 
the field for dead. After the death of Aurung- 
zebe, Kam Singh, then rao or rajah of Kotab, 
supported the cause of the younger son, Azim, 
against the elder, Moazzim, and was slain in 
the battle of Jajau, in which the former prince 
WrtS defeated, and lost his life. Bhim Singh, 
son and successor of Ham Singh, rose high in 
favour with the sovereign of Delhi, and fell in 
his service, being slain in battle against Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, who, having revolted a^nst bis 
lord, was intercepted in his mar^ to the 
Deccan by the Kajpoot rajah. The Mahrattas, 
confederated with the Jats and the rajah of 
Jeypore, invaded the territory of Kotab in 
1744, and invested the city ; but, after a siege 
of three months, were compelled to i’etreat 


with loss. Somewhat later, the internal 
history of the Kotah state became truly extra- 
ordinary. About the year 1 771, on the death 
of a rajah named Goman Singh, the entire 
powers of the government passed into the 
bands of a chieftain named Zalim Singb, in 
the character of regent, the departed rajah 
having nominated him to this office during the 
minority of the heir, Omed Singh, then only 
ten 'years of age. Zalim Singb, who was 
originally the hereditary foujdar or command er- 
in-ebief of Kotah, exercis^ his new powers 
with extraordinary ability. He established 
and maintained a commanding ascendancy over 
aU the states of Kajpootana ; and, whether 
from indolence or a distrust of himself, Omed 
Singb, after the termination of bis minority, 
continued in the hands of Zalim Singh the 
entire and uncontrolled administration of the 
country, retaining only the outward pomp 
and show of sovereignty, which, with the most 
scrupuloiis attention and subserviency, were 
conc^ed to him by the possessor of the actual 
power. In 1804, the advance and retreat of 
the force under Colonel Monson afforded 
Zalim Singh an opportunity for showing to 
the British two difi^eut aspects of his policy, 
as modified by circumstances. On the advance 
of Colonel Monson. he received him with 
cordiality, and readily afforded supplies and 
assistance ; on the disastrous retreat of that 
unfortunate commander, Zalim Singh shut bis 
gates against him, influenced by a fear of 
Holkar, whom, however, this negative mani- 
festation of hostility to the British cause was 
insufficient to propitiate, the incensed chief 
exacting 10,00,00C rupees (100,000i.) from the 
government of Kotah, as a pei»alty for the 
friendly services rendered the English. In 
1817, a treaty was concluded between the 
British government and the state of Kotah, 
which, besides the usual stipulations for 
friendship on both sides, protection on the 
part of the superior, and subordinate co-opera- 
tion on that of the dependent state, the 
freedom of the latter in its interna! affairs, and 
its renunciation of all external relations except 
with the British, provides that the tribute 
previously i^id by the Kotah state to the 
Mabratta chiefr shall thenceforward be paid 
to the British government. This treaty was 
of course (xmtracted in the name of the reign- 
ing prince Omed Singh ; but tiie administration 
had then been for nearly half a century in the 
hands of ZaUm Singh, and the osiensiffie ruler 
took no apparent interest in public affairs. A 
supplemental artide, annexed about two 
months alter the conclusion cf the treaty, 
confirmed the sucoeanoii to the principaiity to 
Kediour Singh, the son' and hdr-apparent of 
Omed ISngh, and his hein^ in regular sne- 
cessiou ana perpetuity ; but vested the entire 
administration of affidrs in Zadim Singh, by 
whom it had bepn so long exercased, and after 
him, in his eldest 8o% BdUidhoo Singb, and bis 
heirs, in like regular succession, in perpetuity. 
It was thus proposed to perpetuate the extra- 
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ordinary state of things which had accidentally 
urisen out of the commanding talents, of one 
man and the supine indifference oi another ; an 
experiment little likely to be attended with 
success. Hie results which might have been 
anticipated, followed. The rajah, Omed Singh, 
died in 1819, and the dissatis&ction of his suc- 
cessor, Keshour Singh, soon became apparent. 
In December, 1820, the prince left Kotah, and 
entered into an extensive series of intrigues, 
directed towards the recovery of the alienated 
powers of sovereignty. It is the ordinary bite 
of native princes to trust to agents whose only 
object is personal advantage ; and the wander- 
ing rajah of Kotah fell into the hands of one of 
this class, whom he deputed to Calcutta, and 
who, by collusion with the principal native 
servants in the political 8ecretaiy*s office, was 
enabled to petsuade bis master that his mission 
was in a fair train, and that government were 
well disposed towards him. At Delhi, the 
intrigues set on foot were more successful. 
The treasurer of Che residency was enlisted in 
the cause of the disaffected rajah, and by the 
aid of that functionary large sums of money 
were raised. Keshour Singh was thus enabl^ 
to proceed, with 2,000 followers, towards Kaj- 
pootana, where he caused reports to be dis- 
seminated to the effect that th* measures of 
the local agent were disapprovec by the British 
government, and that the exp iriated rajah 
bad their approval and support. jL'*iblic feeling 
was strongly with him, and Keshour Singh 
soon found himself at the bead of 6,000 men. 
With this force be advanced into Kotah, and 
on the 30th September, 1821, ventured to risk 
a contest with a body of British troops whi<di 
had been marched thither to support Uie exist- 
ing state of rule. The event was destructive 
of the rajah’s hopes; he was defeated, his 
brother killed, and his adherents dispc^rsed. 
The rajah found shelter in the sanctuary of 
Katbdwaray in Jondpore ; whence, in the 
December subsequent to the battle, be re- 
turned to Kotah, and was again installed in 
the pageant sovereignty from which he had 
ffed. A fixed allowance was made for his 
personal expenses and the support of his 
dignity, and an instrument executed, by which 
the perpetual administration of Zalim Singh 
and his heirs was again recognised. In 1824 
Zalim Singh died. His son, Madhoo Singh, 
seems to have inherited no portion of the 
abilities of his father ; and the incongruity cff 
a titular prince and a servant invested with 
sovereign power was now rendered more 
glaring, by the fact that the latter was an in- 
competent administxator. To get rid of a 
system so anomalous^ unpopular, and incon- 
venient, it was propos^ by the British govern- 
ment that Madhoo Singh should resign his 
pretensions to the administration, and receive 
in compensation a part of the territory, to be 
formed into a new principality, and held by 
him independent of Keshour Singh and his 
heirs. From this proposal, however, Madhoo 
Singh recoiled, declaring that he ^ould be 


infamous throuc^ioai Bijpootana^ If he con- 
sented to disnmmber the territories ef his 
master. The propoeal, therefore^ ei tiisfc time, 
fell to the ground ; hoi the inoonveiiienees ef 
the existing sjstm ocmtinued to maoifeei 
themselves so stirongty, that the neoesrity of 
recurriiig to it at some time appears to Live 
been ooustaotly before the eyes gover nm ent. 
A few years removed fiom Hfe bo£ the titular 
and the actual ruler of Kotah; the fetiaef 
being succeeded hj a nephew, whom he had 
adopted, and the miter bj a eon. The fve- 
posal was now revived, and the difficulties in 
the way of carrying it out surmounted. The 
more southern part of the Kotah territory, 
with a snjall detached poriioii on the eastern 
side, were asragned to the descendant of Zalim 
Singh, as a separate principality, in snpersfwsion 
of 1^ claim to the administration of the whrie 
country ; the renuuntng portion being thus 
left to the repreaen^itive of the ancient rajahs 
of Kotah, who retains the title of bis anoeshii% 
with the larger share of their porocsrions. The 
chief of the new state is called rana ofJhaOowa. 
The ieiritoiy assigned to him was estimated to 
yield a revenue ^ twelve lacs ; that retained 
by the rajah of Kotah, twenty Ian. The latter 
seems to have improved under the change, as; 
a few yean anbac^uent to the separatiafn, the 
revenue was estimated at twenty-five lacn^ and 
it is now reported to amount to twenty-eight 
lacs. An arrangmncmt was made tor the 
assignment of thm lacs of rupees annoally 
from Kotah, for the formation of a contiiigient 
force, under British officers ; but^ in 1844, the 
demand was reduced to two Ian The duMge 
rather exceeds this sum. The strength id the 
force in 1846 was 283 cavalry, 66 artillefy,and 
799 infantry ; total, 1,148. The native fbice 
consists of about 3,460 men of every deacrip- 
tion, and 2,000 selmndies for polioe porpoaes. 
Suttee has recently been pr^bitea in Utia 
state. There is a British political agcai lor 
Kotah or Harowtee. 

KOTAH, in the Biypoci tract denominaled 
Harowtee, a town, the principal place of a nj 
or state of the same name, is sitnaie cm the 
right hank of the river CSrambul (here croamd 
by a ferry), and ou the route fium Nuosersbad 
to Sangor. East of the town is an exteurivu 
tank, on the bank of whiidi is a w^-wuoded 
pleaBure-ground. The city is incdosed by a 
strong rampart, with bastmus and dry dfiteh. 
Ou the side towards the river, the rampart 
runs parallel to the bank, and at no great 
distance from it. At ita southern extremity, 
placed within a fortreas, and aeparated from 
the town, is the pala^ embriUshed with 
numerous copcdas ai^ slender minarets. The 
terminaiing bastion to the north is a little 
fort of itself^ and oommands the snrromidiitf 
country on -both banks. In the Chumbnl, 
abreast of the town, is an islet, oontaming the 
summer reridenoe of the rajah, built in a florid 
style of architecture. The town is of oon- 
uderable msoL and contains mamr Hindoo 
626 
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tem^diefl and some moeqnea. It is a thriving 
and rather wealthy place, having ocnsiderable 
traffic both in the tranidt-trade and for sup> 
plying the home markete with mannfSactaree. 
The dimate ia extremely sultry during the 
prevalence of the hot winds in the beginning 
of summer, and very unhealthy daring the 
periodical rains, when the air and water are 
equally dbleterious. Distant N. from Oojein 
140 mUes, S.W. from Agra 195, 8. from Delhi 
260. Lat. 25*^ 10', long. 75® 52'. 

KOTAKA-SERAE, in the territory of 
Gwalior, or poesessions of Scindia, a town on 
the route from the fort of Gwalior to Bangor, 
10 miles S.E. of former, 191 N.W. of the 
latter. It is situate on the small river Oomrar. 
Lat. 26® 9^, long. 78® 11'. 

KOTANUH, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Meerut to Jbeend, 
S3 miles W. by N. of the former. Kotanuh 
has a population of 6,684 inhabitants. Lat. 
29® 6', long. 77® 15'. 

KOTAOOB. — A town in the British district 
of !nnnevelly, presidenOT of Madias, 54 miles 
N.N.E. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 9® 26 , long. 78® S'. 

KOTAR, — A town in the native state of 
Travanoore, 40 miles S.E. by E. from Trivan- 
dnuD, and 44 miles S.8.W. &om Tumevelfy. 
Lat. 8® O', long. 77® 27'. 

KOTARGD, in Slnde, a village on the route 
from Hyderabad to Sehwan, by the way of 
Kotroe, and eight miles S.E. of Sehwan. It 
is sitaate near the right bank of the Indos, 
and close to the aouthern extremity of the pass 
formed by the approach of the Lvikkee Moan- 
tmns to the river. Kotaigo is in lat. 26® 16', 
long. 67® 57'. 

KOTARY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 170 miUes N. W. 
from Hyderabad, and 106 miles S. from EUich- 
poor. Lat. 19® i(y, long. 77® 45'. 

KOTAY PEAK. — A mountmn in the 
Western Ghats, at the junction of the boun- 
daries of the British districts Madura and 
Tinnevelly and the native state of Travancore. 
Lat. 9® 33', long. 77® 29'. 

KOTAYEM, in the British district of 
Malabar, a town situate five miles firom the 
seacoosi. Distance from Calicut, N.W., 42 
miles ; Cananore, S.E., 12. Lat. 11® 50', long. 
75® 36'. 

KOTBXJND, or KOTWUN, in the British 
district of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provincei^ a village with a fort on the route 
from the cantonment of Muttra to Delhi, and 
32 miles K.W. the fonner. The road in 
this part of tiie route is good. Lat. 27® 50', 
long. 77® 28'. 

KOTDWAR, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieat.>gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
viUage at the southern entrance of the gorge 
in the Bewalik range, where the small river 
Koh flows southwards from the mountains to 


the plam of Hiadoostan. It is a remarkable 
locality, as gold is found there in the sands of 
the Koh, and in that of most of the streams 
to the westwmd, as for as Hurdwar, a distance 
of nearly thirty miles, and, as Herbert ob- 
serves, "the fii^ fhmishes proof of the actual 
Qocurrenoe of gold, in soiiiie part of the strata 
winch these rivers traverae r and the weighty 
oj^ion of Prinsen (James) is, that extensive 
veins of the metsd are in that vioinity. Lat. 
29® 43', long. 78® 33'. 

KOTE, in the British district of Ahmeda- 
bad, preadency of Bombay, a town ou the 
rente from the city of Ahmedabad to Rajkot, 
132 miles 8.W. of former, 90 E. of latter. 
Lat. 22® 88^ long. 72® 16'. 

K01% in the Sinde Sagor Dooab divirion of 
the Punjab, a town sitna^ on the right bank 
of the Obenaub, 13 miles K. of the town of 
Mooltan. Lat. 30® 20', long. 71® 81'. 

I KOTEE, in Bnndelcnnd, a town, the 
principal place of the jagfaire or feudid grant 
of the same name, on the route from Banda to 
Rewa, 66 miles 8.E. of the former, 46 N.W. 
of the latter. The jaghire is held by an here- 
ditary Bnndela chie^ to whom it was confirmed 
by the British government in 1810, after its 
acquisition of Bnndelcund. The sunnud, or 
instrument of grant, enumerates eighty-two 
villages, with the lands annexed to them. Lai 
Madhoo Singh, the late chief, died in 1852, 
and was suooseded by his brother Lai Abdoot 
Singh. Kotee is in lat. 24® 45', long. 80® 49'. 

KOTEKUTCHWAH, in Sirhind, a village 
on the route from Knrnal to Loodiana, and 
45 miles N.W. of the former place. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,010 miles. Lat. 80® 1 7', 
long. 76® 58'. 

KOTELI. — A town in the dominions of 
Gholab Singb, the mler of Cashmere, situate 
on the right bank of the Jbelum, and 140 
miles E. from Peshawur. Lat. 34® 7', long. 
74® r. 

KOTE 01)00, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the iSinjab, a- town sitaated nine 
miles from the left l^k of the Indus, 36 mUen 
N.W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 80® 28', 
long. 71® 4'. 

KOTESALBAHAN, in the British district 
of Budaoon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Bndaoon to Morad- 
abad, 21 miie4 N.W. of the former. Lat. 
28” 15', long. 78® 58'. 

KOTE SOOLTAN. in the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
on the left bank cd the Indus, 55 miles N.W. 
by N. of the town of Mooltam Lat. 30® 47', 
long. 70® 58'. 

KOTEWA. — ^A town in the British district 
of Sarun, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 52 miles N, of 
Chupra. Lat 26® 29', long. 84® 55'. 

KOTGDRH, a small hill state, bounded on 
the north by the river SuUej ; on the east by 
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Btiasabir ; od the south by the British district 
of Kothkaee ; and on the west by Kombarsiu. 

It is seven miles long, about five broad, and 
contains an area of thirty square miles. Its 
centre is in lat. 31° 19', long. 77“ 83'. Kot- 
gurh was one of the petty states formerly 
recognised under the general appellation .of the 
Baru Thakooraee, or Twelve Lordships, occu- 
pying the tract between the Sutlej and the 
Tonse. It would appear to have formerly 
acknowledged a degree of dependence on the 
state of Bussahir, but by the terms of the 
Bunnud dated the 6)th November, 1815, grant- 
ing that province to the reigning family after 
its conquest by the British, the petty chiefs of 
Kotgurh were declared independent of ail but 
the paramount authority of the British govern- 
ment. 

The cantonment for British troops is in the 
pergunnah or division of Sundoch, and is situate 
on the brow of the eastern side of a ravine 
nearly 4,000 feet deep. To the north-west, 
the surface rapidly sinks to the depth of 4,000 
feet to the left bank of the Sutluj, distant 
about four miles. Lloyd mentions a striking j 
instance of the effect produced on the tempera- 1 
lure by this sudden depression of the surface: — j 
*‘The effect of aspect and elevation upon the^ 
cultivation is very remarkable ; for while on | 
the uplands the produce is green, it has been 
rearmed and carried at the hkae of the valley. 
Indeed, this is extraordinarily exemplified in 
two gardens which Captain P. Gerard had at 
Koteghur, one of which is near the house 
where he resided, and the other in the dell, 
4,000 feet below. In the lower one, plantains 
and other tropical fhiita are abundant, while 
in the upper English fii-aits are equally plen- 
tiful.” The climate of this cantoument is 
plea.sant and salubrious. Frost seta in about 
the middle of October, and continues till 
March ; and during December, January, and 
February, snow falls, and lies in shaded places 
to the ^pth of two or three feet. The 
winters, however, are by no means intoleralde, 
being said to resemble ^ose of Europe, but to 
be less severe. During April, May, and June, 
the climate is agreeable within-doors, and 
wooUen clothing is comfortable ; but in places 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun, they are 
found very powerful. The pergunnah in which 
the cantonment is situate was retained by the 
British government as a military station, after 
the conclusion of the Goorkha war in 1815. 
Elevation above the sea 6,634 feet. Distance 
N. W. from Calcutta, by Kumal and Subathoo, 
l,120mUe8. Lat. 31“ 15', long. 77" 84^ 

KOTHAB, a small hiU state nnder the 
superintendence of the Governor. General's 
agent for the Cis-Sutlej territories, is bounded 
on the east by Subathoo, and on the remaining 
sides by the states of Mhilog and Beja. It is 
about five miles long and three broad : its 
centre is in lat. 30“ 57', long. 77“ 1' : it com- 
prises six pergunnahs. Ihe population is esti- 
mated at 4,000, and the annual revenue at 


7001. ; out of whkh is paid a tribute to the 
Briti^ government of 1081. Kothar belongs 
to a Hindoo rana, who recmved it from ^he 
British government on the fsxpvlsion of the 
Goorkhas in 1815. 

KOTHEE, asmall hill stale, bounded on the 
north by Bhogee ; on the east by Mudhan ; on 
the south by Simla and Keyonthul, and on the 
west by a portion of the territory of the raj%b 
of Pateeala. Its centre is in lal BV 8 ', long^ 
77“ 16'. The area of the state is thirty-five 
miles. It conrists entirely of a few ridges of 
considerable elevafion, with intervening val- 
leys. The drainage is northward, to the Sutlej, 
by the stream termed the Nowla Gad. It is 
divided into five pergunnahs, is eetunated to 
have a population ol 3,000, and an anifaal 
revenue of 4002. litis petty dueftamship is 
tributary to the state of KeyonthoL 

KQTHKHAEE, betwecm the Sutlig a^ the 
Tonse, one of the hSI states in that qoarter, 
and formerly a native po oM e ni ou, is bounded 
on the north by Bussahir and the British per- 
gunnah of Sundodli ; on the east fay Bussahir 
and Turroch ; on the south by PocMur ; and 
on the west by Bulsint and Kamhanin. It is 
about twelve miles firom nmrih to sout^ and 
six firom east to west : its eentre is in lat. 81“ 7', 
long. 77“ 87'. It forms the eestem peri of a 
considerable valley, eonmmnicating with others 
of less size, peneiraiii^ the great range of 
mountains extending firom Wartu on the north, 
to the Chur on the south. On the west side of 
this range, the Giree and its feeders in the 
upper part of its course have their origin. On 
its eastern ude, it throws off several large 
feeders to the Snttej, the Pnbar, and the Tons. 
It is generally cmnpoeed of gneiss and red and 
white quartz. The south side of the valley is 
deejdy wooded, and in the highest degree 
romantic and picturesque, being enlivened by 
the Giree, which, rising here, pursues its noisy 
course among huge maaiies of fidkn rocks and 

S recipioes, varieg&ted with prolnse vegetation. 

Lothkhaee, on the Gireci, was formerly the 
residence of the rana, or Btindoo chiei^ placed 
over this territory by the British government ; 
hut the atrocioiis cruelty and tyranny conse- 
quent on the misgovenunent of the second 
prince, rendered it ne cess a r y, in 1828, to de- 
throne him, and to annex the territory to the 
British poBseasioiis. An annual allowance of 
1802. is made to the degraded chief, and one of 
702. to his rdbdives; and after these deduc- 
tions, a revenue of 8S»52. is received by the 
East-India Cknpnny. 

KOTHKHAEE, in the British hiU sUte of 
the snme iinmei, the principol plsoe of the dis- 
trict, and the resideM of the imnn previoasly 
to his depoeitkm fay tiie British govemmrat in 
1828. 'nus villm has a pietinesque site on 
tike rMt bank of tiie Gim^ and contains two 
roBiailalde msmnTf of fauSdiiigs ; one^ the real- 
denoe of the funify of the dqpoaed aovereign, 
tikeoiher, ofaptin^nlaaniiidar or landowner ; 
each being ritoate on a lofty promontory of 
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rock, anffifliest for Ilia 

and offioea. Hen^ ii a bongalivir car 

sUge-houM^ juJaaging to liie Biitirii goyem- 
ment. Etefatioa abm the tea 5,515 feat 
This little iamu is tkm dtarritiiwl by Gerard, 
who visited it m 1818 : — ** It is sitoato on a 
most romaiitie spoi^ point below 

which two streams quite to form the Giree. 
On one sidc^ the mk is 188 SMipetpeDdicnlsr, 
and on the other there is a long lii^t of stone 
steps : neither of the streamy whidi are only 
twenty &et hroad, aio iord^e; so, by de- 
stroying tile faridg^ tire pisoe might be well 
defined 'against nunkeby. tana's rea- 

dence is " three stories and has a most 

imposing sf^iearaaee : esch story projects 
beyond the one benneth, and the top is crowned 
by a oonple of banifanBie Ghmese tnrrets, 
beautifully adorned with fineiy-csrTed wooden 
work” Lit. 8r r, long. TT Sr. 

KOn, in Baastiiir, a n{bge on a feeder of 
the Pabnr, nnil'' mileM firom tile left 
hank of that river. It ia ntiiato on an eminenoe 
rising in the midat of a dell, opening into the 
valley of the Fafaur. Hie sanga or wooden 
brid^ over the torrtoi floating by the village 
bas an elevation of 5,910 feet above the sea. 
Lat. 81* S', kH^. 77* ST. 

KOnUM. — A town in the native state of 
Travanoore, 88 miles K. by W. from Trivan- 
drum, and 108 miles .SJBLW. from Coimbatoor. 
Lai. 9' 85', long. 7r OST. 

KOT KANGRA. — SecKanoiUL 

KOT KASSHI^ in tiw Britiiili district of! 
the same naim^ lientwgov. of the N.W. Pro- 1 
vinoes^a townsHoato on the route, by Bewaree, 
from Alwar to Ddhi, and 89 miles S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 28*, hn^. 76* 48'. 

The territory ^ whkli this town is the prin- 
cipal place form one of the non-regulation dis- 
tricts, subject to tim superintendrace of the 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Ftovinoes. It extends 
from lat. 87* SSt to 88* T, and from long. 
76* 41' to 7 6* 55*, and eon tains an area of seventy 
square milea. The population is returned at 
13,767, of whom 11,719 are Hindoos. 

KOTKIPAR. — A town of the Deccan, in; 
the territory nf Nagpoor or Berar, ntnate 141 1 
miles KN.K finom Nagpoor, and 118 S.£. ^ 
from Jubbulpoor. Lat. 21* 51', long. 81* 12'. 

KOT KUMALL^ in the Punjal^ a small 
town six or seven milea from the i^fat or west 
bunk of the Ravea. It haa an appearance of 
antiqaity, and is built of burnt bri<^ There 
is a icniiem, constructed of the ssme materials, I 
and a basar. Maason auppoaeo '^that K*in«.lia. | 
may have been the iortres at which the great i 
Macedonian hero had nearly become the victim 
of his temerity.’* Arrian distinctly states that 
Alexander was marehiwg tiurongh the Doab, or 
peninsula between the Gbeuaub or Aoesines, 
and the Ravee or Hydraotes ; that he crossed 
the Hydraotes in pctsnii of some Indians who 
had ied over it; that he again crossed (re- 
crossed) Uie same river in pursuit of the fugi- 


tivesj, and there attacked this unnamed otty, in 
the storming of the citadel of which he reoeiyed 
his wound. Hiis certainly Ye^y exactly desig- 
nates the country in which Kumalia is intnated, 
and affords countenance to Masson's opinion, 
though he states that he had nothing to rely on 
bnt his memory. Still there is no sufficient 
evidence to fix this very town as the actual 
I scene of the event. Kumalia is in lat. 30* 46', 
long. 72“ 48'. 

I KOTKDPPOCtRA, in Sirhind, a town situate 
142 miles from the left bank of ffie Sutlej. It 
I lies on the route, by Munuk, from Delhi to 
Ferozpoor, and 40 miles S.£. of the last-men- 
tioned place. There is a small fort at the north 
of the town. It was comprised in the posses- 
sions which the maharaja of the Punjab held 
on ihe left of the Sutlej, but is now incorpo- 
rated with the British district of Ferozepore. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Delhi and 
Munuk, 1,130 miles. Lat. 80® 86', long. 
74* 51'. 

KOTLA, in the Baree Dooab division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the right bank of 
one of the branches of the Beas, 124 miles 
E.N.E. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32* 13', 
long. 76° 4'. 

KOTLA, in the British district of Agra, 
lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Agra to Fumickabad, 28 miles 
E. by N. of the former. Lat. 27* 17', long. 
78* 82'. 

KOTLI, in the dominions of Gholab Singh, 
the ruler of Cashmere, a small town among the 
mountains south of Cashmere, and on the route 
from Lahore to Cashmere, by the town of 
Punch. It contains 150 houses, and is the 
post for levying the duties on goods introduced 
into Cashmere through the Punch Pass. Lat. 
83* 28', long. 73* 59'. 

KOTNUR, in Gurhwal, a village on the 
left bank of the Jumna, is situate at the con- 
fiuence of a torrent with that river, and about 
150 feet above the water. The houses, rudely 
built of blocks of stone, and covered with slab^ 
of coarse slate, are situate on a small fertile 
expanse, gently sloping to the foot of a moun- 
tain. Altogether the village and its environs 
have a neat, clean, lively appearance. Lat. 
30* 51', long. 78* 22'. 

KOT POOTELEE, in the Toorawutteo 
dependency of the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, a 
district so called from kot, or fort, and the 
adjacent village of Pootlee. The village, with 
the fort, is on the route from Delhi to Mhow 
cantonment, and 99 miles S.W. of the former. 
The fort was an important place at the close of 
the last century, and was held by the Mahrattas, 
before their expulsion from this region by Lord 
Lake, who, on that event, granted it to the 
Shekhawuttee rajah of Keytri. Ijat. 27* 43', 
long. 76* 16'. 

KOTREE, in Sinde, a village on the right 
bank of the Indus, neaily opposite Hyderab^, 
from which it is distant four miles S.W. It is 
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importaxit in a militaiy point of view, as here 
is the jonciion of tbe routes from Knrrschae^ 
from the Delta, and from Sehwan to Hyderabad. 
It oonsequently commands, in a great measore, 
the southern pi^ of Sinde west of the Indus. 
Here, in the beginning of 1839, was encamped 
the !^mbay division of the British army ad- 
vancing towards Afghanistan. Kotree is in 
lat 26^22', long. 68® 28'. 

KOTBEE. — town of Sinde, in the Brituh 
district of Hydrabad, preradency of Bombay, 
106 miles S. by £. of Hydrabad. Lat. 23® 54', 
long. 68® 46'. 

KOTTAXJM. — A town in tbe British district 
of Rfdahmundiy, presidency of Madras, 36 
miles N.E.l^N. of Samulkottah. Lat 17® 29', 
long. 82® 80'. 

KOTTOOPAUDEE. — A town of the 
Deccan, in tbe territory of Nagpoor or Berar, 
situate 1 9 miles N. W. from tleypoor, in the 
hill zemindarry of that name, and 112 miles 
N.W. from Yizianagmm. Lat. 19® 16', long. 
82® 16'. 

KOTTOOK. — A town in the hill zemindarry 
of Jeypoor, on the south-west frontier* of 
Bengal, 123 miles S.W. from Jeypoor, and 
94 miles N. by £. from Masulipat^. Lat. 
17® 29', long. 81® 30'. 

KOTTOROH, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a small town on the route from Pokhum 
to Balmer, and 28 miles N. of tbe latter place. 
Lat. 26® r, long. 71® 11'. 

KOTUH, in the British district of Boolund- 
shuhnr, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate five miles from the right bank of 
the East Kalee Nuddee, and 34 miles E. of 
Delhi. Lat. 28® 32', long. 77® 50'. 

KOTULUH, in the British district of Goor- 
gaoii, fieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the western shore of an extensive 
fresh-water jhil or lake. Distance S.W, from 
Delhi 48 miles. Lat. 28® 1', long. 77®. 

KOTYANA. — A town in Guzerat, or the 
dominions of tbeGuicowar, situate on the right 
of the* Bhader river, and 67 miles S. W. fiwm 
Rajkote. Lat. 21® 39', long. 70® 8'. 

KOULSERA, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allyghur tO that of Delhi, and 18 
miles S.E. of the latter, is situate near the 
left bank of the Hindon. Lat. 28® 82', long. 
77® 29'. 

. KOUNG-GOOAH.— A town in the British 
province of Pegue, situate on the left bank of 
the Irrawady river, and nine miles N. from 
Prome. Lat. 18® 52', long. 96®. 

KOWAUN, in the Reechna Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of tbe Chenaub, 76 miles N.B. by N. 
of the town of Mooltan. Ijat. 30® 59', long. 
72® 14'. 

KOWLAS. — ^A town in the native state of 
Indore, or territory of Holkar, situate 10 miles 
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frtni the vi|^ huh of HoMda rivar, 
aiid89iiiiloiK;W.frMBabo6L LiikS2®8r, 
long, 76® iJK. 

KOWLASS^ in HydienJbndf, or torritory of 
the Nizam, a town on Hhm zmite fraoi Hydor- 
labad to Nandair, 85 zaiica H.W. of formor, 

! 65 S.E of latter, to n rawiarlrahls hiU of 

S mite trar ei a o d by n g;ree8 vein of faaaalt. 
t. 18® 20', long. 77® 45?. 

KOWPOOIL— A town of Bbatem In^ 
in the native elate of linnoepoor, SO milea 
I W.S.W. from Mnne^ioor, and 112 mOee E by 
afromBilhei, Lot. 24* 40', long. 98® 86'. 

I EOWBAH. — ^A town in the native elate of 
Outch, ntoate in the Gieoi We s t e rn Bunn, 
and 44 milea N. by E from Bhocj. Lai. 
23® 50', long. 69® 

KOWRE^ in the Britiiii dielrict of 
Azimgnrh, fient.-gov. of the N.W. Provincee, 
a town on ihe route frees Anwi|r i i T h to Oude, 
17 mttee N.W. fay N. of the frrmer. Lat. 
26® 13', loife. 88* r. 

KOWRIA. — ^A town of Baghdeund, in the 
native state of Bewah, sitiiale on the right 
bank of a tnrandi of the Sone^ and 80 miles 
S.W. by a from Bewnh. Lai. 28® 32', long. 
80® 42^. 

KOWBI ALI SINGH KE, in Srhind, a 
village on the route frem HanBee to Loodiana, 
and 65 miles N. of the finrmer town. Distant 
N.W. jfromCakutla 1,041 milee. Lai. 29® 59', 
long. 75® Sy. 

KOWBOUKI RE in Amcan, a haliinp^- 
place on the Aeng route, between Natyawu 
and Aeng. A fine stream innies fixm the hills 
close to it. Lat. 20®, long. 94* 14'. 

KOWTA. — A town in the Southern Mah- 
ratta jagfaire of Sanglee, sitnaie 84 milee 
N.N.E. from Belganui, and 72 miles aEfirom 
Saitara. Lat 17®, long. 74* 55'. 

KOWTALL. — tpwn in the British distriet 
of Bellary, presidency of Madras^ 48 miles 
N.N.E. of Bellary. Lat 15* 4r, long. 77® 11'. 

KOTANDOWNG, the name of a hm in the 
island of Bamree (Arracan), and in tiie neigli- 
bourhood of tbe town of Kamiee. It has two 
temples cm its summit It is sometiniee called 
St. George's Hill. 

i KOYER. — ^A'town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, sitaaie on the left bank 
[ of the Naringa river, and 55 miles WJN.W. 
j from Hyderabad. laA 17* 88', long. 77® 46^ • 
KOTLATH, in the Bijpooi staie of 
Beekaneer, a village on the route from the 
town of B^kaneer to that of Jaanutumier, and 
29 miles S. W. of the former. Here is a very 
large and wdl-filled tank, whnre is held ev^ 
October, at the frill moon, a mda or fidr, muim 
frequented by the supenditioiia ^ffindoos^ who 
attribnte high expiatory and sanctifying ^wera 
to ablution in the water. Eoyiath is in lat 
27* 48', long. 78*^^ 1'. 

KOYTJL.— A town in the dommiem of 
Gholab Singh, the rakar of Cariimere, ntnate 
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ttilM Uf.X. from Kxqgns ftad 173 miles 
N.K.fiiiiiiSiiilA. list. 3r 5r, long. 79M7'. 
KKI8HNA.— 8ee Kjwni ah KnnuL 

KROIa^ in iheluS eteileof &x»e«k 

of Uie lower «s»d more southenj part of the 
Himalajay ISmiiea XL citf Safaathoo. A coording 
to Jacqueznont, it is fonned of achistus and 
greyware, haring at the summit a aaocharoid 
white magnenan Hmestone, which yields the 
lime emfSored in the buildings at Simla. 
Rteration aiiore the sea 7,612 feet. Lat. 

80 *^ 6<r, long. 7r wr. 

KUARA^ or POOJALEE, in Bnaaahir, a 
rillage cm the route from Musooree to the 
Onnas Bmb, and 15 S. of the latter place. | 
It is iitoate amidei mountains f»f great height, ' 
near the left bank of the Roopin, a deep ancl 
rapid rircr, ctossed below the town by a 
wooden bridge thirty^fire feet in length, luod 
abore it by one of loity<l(nir. This plm is 
deacribod Heibeti as a sabstaatial rillage 
of about forty honaes.** The eleration is nearly 
the msM as that Dodo, situate on the o{q> 0 ' 
■Ite aide of the rirer, 8,790 feet abore the sea. 
UL 81* If, long. 78* Rf. 

KPBARA, in the British diatricst of Allah- 
abad, lieat.-gafr. of thcN. W, Prorinoee, a rillage 
cm the right hank of the Gai^ea, 11 nulee below 
thecityaf Allahabad by way of the rirer. Lai. 

25* 2 <r, long, sr f. 

KUBRASS, in the British territory of 
Jaknm, in Bnndelenndy lieirt-gor. of the N.W. 
Frimnoei^ m small town on the route feom 
Banda to Bsqgor, 24 miles 8.W. of the former. 
IthssakasiK. Lni. 25^ 2fr, kmg. 80** 5'. 

KUCHAKEKHAUT. — A town of Assam, 
Ih the British district of Se^moor, 50 miles 
S.W.afSealipoQr. ImA 26^ 8l\ kmg. 94** S'. 

KTJGH1.A GHAT, in the British' district 
of Bndson, fieoA-^m. of tiw N.W. Prorinoes, 
a fenrr over the Chngso* on the route from 
Agra to BsnsUy, am SS nules K.E. of the I 
fennsr. 11m channel of the Gnngm is uneer- 1 
tein han^ Ihs s tream bring sometiniss ringle 
and at otifer time s Prided into two or more 
hianchm. IriL iT long. 7r 56*. 

RUCHNAB^ in the British district' of 
Moradahad, Bont-gor. of the N.W. PrerhioeB, 
a rillage cm the rente feamfhetownofMorad- 
ahadloAlmm% and 15 nribsN. of the farmer. 
XlsfalMn shore the am 741 feet Lat 29** P, 
long. 78* 58*. 

KUGHOlJNA. — A town in the territoiy of 
Onda^ 40 milss W.N.W. from ImcAnow, and 
47ma«N.WR.Irani€bwimoor. Imt27*r, 
king. 80* 2g. 

KUGBGRA W Ul>.>-A tom of Mshra, in 
the BritUk dhtriet of Mcmdlnisiir, 148 miles 
W.kyH.ofBnitoot Int 22*r,kng.75*4l'. 

-RHGHHIl^ kstimBmootslateof Jeosul- 
mer, a halting plsns cm the rente from Boree, 
in Sindli, to &e tom of Jmsulmer, from wfaidi 
It is dmlnBl 80 nufes in a N.W. direction. 
There are thhtesn wnih iinsd with stone, and 


a tank containing good water. *rhe road io 
this part of the route is good. Lat. 27% 
long. 70* 44', 

KUCHBOWLI, in the British dUstrict of 
Faneeput, li6Ut,-gov. of the N.W, Province^ 
a rillage on the route from the csity of Delhi to 
Rurnal, and 18 miles 8.E. of the latter. The 
road in this part of the route is good. Lat. 
29* 27', long. 77* 1'. 

KUCHUHWA. or KUTCHWA, in the 
'British district of Mirsapoor, lien t. -gov. of the 
N.W. Provin< 5 e 8 , a town with a bazar on the 
left bank of the Ganges, 705 miles by water 
N.W. of CalcutU, or 882 taking the Snnder- 
bund fjaesage ; 35 S.W. of the city of Benares, 
or higher up the stream. It is on the direct 
route by land from Benares cantonment to that 
of Mirzapoor, 19 miles S.W. of the former, 
eight N.E. of the latter. Lat. 25° 12', long. 
82* 46'. 

KUCKRUMPILLE.— A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of tlie Nizam, situate 
20 miles 8.E. from the right bank of the 
Gcnlavery river, and 96 miles N. from Hyder- 
abiul. Lat. 18" 43', long. 78° 20'. 

KUDDERPOOR— A town in the British 
district of A hmedabad, presidency of Bombay, 
111 miles S. by W. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 21° 29', 
long. 72* 12'. 

KUBDl. — A petty jaghire in Bundelcund, 
containing an area of twenty-two square miles, 
will) a population of about 2,800. Upon the 
demise, in 1850, of Purseram Bahadoor, the 
original grantee, the territory lapsed, under 
the conditions of the grant, to the British 
government. Kuddi, the princi^ial place, is 
situate in lat. 25° 20', long. 80° 1^. 

KUDDUN.— A town of Sinde, in the Bri- 
tish district of Hydrabad, presidency of Bombay, 
78 miles S.E. by S. of HycbrabacL Lat. 24° 29', 
long. 69° 8'. 

KUIXTOOA.— See Kujwa. 

KUDKA. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate on the right bank 
of one of the branches of the Manjera river, 
and 106 miles N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
18° 28', long. 77° 25*. 

KUDSEH. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the native state of Mnneepoor, 87 miles N.N . W. 
from Mnneepoor, and 104 miles S.E. from 
Nowgong. Lat. 26* IT, long. 93° Sf. 

KUGGXJTNAAD. — A town in the Briitah 
district of Cooig, presidency of Madras, 25 miles 
8.S.E. of Merkatn. Lat. 12° 7'. long. 75° 59*. 

KUGNALI, or SACRIFICE ROCK.— 
A small steep rodcy island, lying six miles off 
the coast of the British district of Malabar. It 
has been co^ed Sacrifice Rock, ** from thecrew 
of an English ship having been massacred there 
fay pirates, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
oentury : it is finnous for edible birdsnests, 
found in the clefts in the rcxAs.'* Lat. 11° 80', 
long. 76" 35'. 

KXJHLOOR, a small hill state or raj amidst 
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the Soh-Himalayey is bounded on the north by 
the Sutlej y separating it from the Upper Pun- 
jab ; on the eMt by the petty states of Mangul 
and Bha^l ; on the south by that of Hindoor ; 
and on the west by a strip of the Sirhind terri- 
toiy. The rajah was deprived by Bunjeei 
Singh of that part of his territory lying on the 
right side of the Sutlej ; and the state at pre- 
sent consists principally of a narrow belt of 
land of about rix miles in breadth and thirty 
in length, deeply indented by the winding 
course of the great river which borders it> 
and lying between lat. 81“ 10'— 31“ 25', long. 
76® 27' — 76® 65'. The area is about 150 miles : 
the general elevation is considerable. At 
Soonee, about eighteen miles above the fron* 
tier of Kuhloor, the bed of the Sutlej is 
2,283 feet above tiie sea ; and as its descent in 
this part of its course averages twenty feet a 
mile, the elevation of t^e of tlie river at 
the frontier must be about 1,920 feet. The 
left bank of the Sutlej, for a %hort distance 
from the water, is tolerably level and fertile 
as high up as jl^laspoor ; and lower down, on 
the western frontier of the district, this flat 
space expands into the small plain of Makowal, 
communicating at itf southern extremity with 
the Pinjor Dun. A steep ridge rises at no great 
distance from the river, in the north-western 
corner of the district, and holds a south-easterly 
direction until it joins the Sub-Himalaya. 
Parallel to this, and separaied from it by the 
Gumbah or Gumbar nver, is the rid^ of 
Malown, whiidi, very steep and difficult rises 
to the height of 4,448 feet^ and at the fort of 
the same name has* a breadth of only twenly- 
two yards. The country, viewed from this 
height, is represented as very beautiful. The 
terrac^ flel^ are like the steps of some mag- 
nificent amphitheatre, upon wfa^ the produce 
waves in many hues. Ihese terraces are car- 
ried up to the tops of the ranges, and fre- 
quently in situations apparently inaccessible. 
Many elegant little hamlets are scattered up and 
down the fields, and upon the peaks are several 
small forts, while here and there large pine- 
woods sweep down in rkdi dark-green masses, 
intersected by thin rills of the whitest loam, or 
long forky mountain-paths. There is, too, an 
amenity and perfume in the air, and repose, 
which soothes the senses, while the immensity 
of the view expands the mind.** The low lands 
on the bank of the Sutlej are alluvial ; tiie 
mountains and other high grounds consist of 
recent sandstone, grav^ or indurated day. 
The climate and products in the low tract in 
some degree resemble the less ardent parts of 
intertropical regions ; and on the bi^ grounds 
approach to thoso of the warmest puls of 
Europe. The rainy season is felt with con- 
siderable severity, extending through the later 
summer months, to the end of September or 
b^inniog of O^ber. The crops are maixe, 
rice of various kinds^ wheat, bi^ey, various 
kinds of millet, oil-seeds, pulse, ginger, tur- 
merio, bang or hemp, cultivated on account of 
its intoxicating qualities opium, tobacco, diU- 


lies or red pepper, and a variety of escnleni 
vegetables. T^ principal frnits are peaehea, 
apricots, walnuts, apples, pears, poraegranatsi^ 
raspberries, gooseberries, strawberries, and 
baiberries. theSutlej, the only river of 

any Importance is the Gumbhur or Gumbah, 
which, flowing in a north-westerly direction by 
the bill of Malown, crosses the southern fron- 
tier in lai. 81® 14', long, 76“ 60', and, after a 
course of four or five miles, fidls into tlie Sntlsi 
in lat. 31® ir, long. 76® 48'. A few other 
streamy — the Gnmrara, the Sir, the Lobnnd, 
the J ujur, — are little more than large brooks. 
The only considerable fneoe of water is the 
ELhundalu Lake. The rajah of Kuhloor was 
fmmerly of much greater importance than at 
present, having then oooaiderable possesrions 
on the rig^ht hwk of the Sutlej, which were 
wrested from him, as already mentioned, by 
Runjeet Singh. His possessions to the left of 
the Sutlej, also, were much more exteostve 
than at present, as, besides Kuhloor, they 
included twelve lordships or small states, jislif- 
ing an aggr^^te annual revenue estinu^^ at 
13,500/. K^loor, with the other hill states 
between the Kali and Sutlej, having been over- 
run by the Goorkhas, became in 1 814 the scene 
of obstinate struggle between that power and 
the East-India Company ; and here that serious 
I conflict was ultimately derided by the surrender 
of Ummer Singh, the Goorkha commander-iii- 
riiief, who had bmn cooped up in the lo rt r e as 
of Malown. The territories of the rajah of 
Kuhloor were inchided in the subsequent paci- 
fication, which transferred the hill states to 
British protection. It is stated to yield an 
annual reyenue of 11,000/. The population is 
estimated at 64,848 : the miliiary feroe amounts 
to about 400 infantry. In 1850, Bi^ah Juggni 
Cbnnd, chief of Kuhloor, was permitted to 
abdicate in fevour of his gnuidson and heir, 
Heer Chund. Besides abemt ninety yillsges, 
the territory contains the towns of Belaepoor, 
Kuhloor, d^iandpoor, and MakowaL 

KUHLOOR, a small town in the hill state 
of the same name, is situate at the sonili- 
westem base of the Nina Devi Mountain, and 
fire miles firom the left bank of the Sutlq. 
'Though bearing the name of the stats, wheooe 
it might be supposed to be the chief pisee in 
it is in fimt cf little importance, Belaspoor 
bring much larger, and the resideiioe. of tim 
nuah. Kuhloor is distant fironi Oalcotto 
1,103 miles. Lat. SI® ^6, long. 76® 

KUJEENAAD. — town in the nativu 
state of Trayanoore, presidency of Madras, 
situate 58 miles Sw fr«w Coimbatoor, and 63 
miles KN.E. from Cochin. Lat. 10® Ifi', long. 
77® IV. 

KUJWA. or KUDJOOA, in the BritiA 
district of Fhttehpore, lieat-goy. of the N. W. 
Provinoesi, a town on the route from Oalp^ to 
the town of Fntlehpore, and 20 miles N. W. of 
the latter. Heffanthal^ deeeribes H, a een* 
tniy ago,, as a large place (grosser Itoeken), 
with a firo serai ortusA, with yanltod apuri- 
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BMnl% and a kll^ and beaniiM portal on flie 
neat ndk^ and another OB tlie east; and on the 
nort h ea at a apadoiu ^^arden, inclo8e»d with a 
wall haring tnrreta at mterr^ It vras built 
hj Anmngiehe^ to oommemorate hk rlctory 
wnad hoe over hk brother Shuja^ who **fled 
sotn the field, leaving 114 pieoes of cannon 
and many cie|ilani^ to the victor.’* The name 
of Annu iy bad, which the victor gave to this 
iJace , in nonoor of himaelf, iropean to have 
endined bat a riioii tune. It baa a bazar. 
Iiata6*r,loiig.80*35'. 

KUJLKO]^ or KAKORH, in the territoiy 
el deypoor, dirtriet of Ooniaia, in Rajpootana, 
a hn^ town, with a finiyin a very pictnreaqne 
wtnation on the aoothem extrani^ of a range 
of hiUa C3oee to it is an eztennve jhil or 
— e ll lake, which, however, becomes dry in 
prolonged drooghta. Dia^t direct 
Hoondee;, IfJSk, 40 milea ; from Kota, K., 60 ; 
Jeypoor, 8., 05. Lat. 26® 2', long. 76® 4'. 

KXJKRATiA, in the Britiidi district of Myn- 
pooree, lieatt.-gov. of tiie N.W. Provinces, a 
▼ fflege aitnate on the mate fitnn the canton- 
— wt of Allygiirh to that of Etawah, and 38 
nilea K.W. of the latter. Lat. 27® 11', long. 

78® sr. ^ 


KUhL RAT iUti, in the Britiah diatrict of 
Boddaon, lieitt.>gov. of the N.W. Provinoee, a 
town on the ronte from Boddaon to Furnick- 
ahed, 11 miles S.S.E. the former. Lat. 
2 rfi4',lo ng. 79® 16'. 

EXJKRUHTEE, or KTTRETX, in Bondel- 
eond, a village in the diatrict of Panoa, on Uie 
route from Banda to JnbolpocHr, 64 milea S. of 
the fimiier. It baa a bazar ; water ia abundant, 
and aappliea are procurable. The country 
hero d^ea gently from the plateau on the 
anaunit of the range styled Franklin the 
PiMinah Hills.. Lat. 24® 34', long. 30® 21'. 

KUKURAH, or KAKARA, in the British 
district of AHahabad, a town oa the left bank 
el the Ganges^ 14 miles above the city of 
ABahahed by the oourae of the river. Lat. 
26® Stf, long. 81® 49*. 

KIJKtrRRAMXJTTA.--A town of the 
Deccan, in the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, 
dinate 146 mike B. finm Nagpoor, and 134 
miles 8. by K. from Bamginh. Lak 20® 55', 
kng. 81® 23'. 

^KpXAJDGEE . — A town in the BritiBh 
diatrict of Belgaom, prandency of Bomba] r, 71 
mile a BLK.E. of Bel|^fni. Lat. 16* 11', mng. 

KULAIREB, in 8inde, a oonoderable 
vrateroomae, which pa^ from the right side 
of the Indu three miles due east of Tatta, 
andin lat. 24® 46', long. 68® 2'. It bolds a dr- 
CsiteaB course, north, then west, and then 
fOKith; and in tunes el inundation, baa ao 
grsata body of water as to insnlate Tatta. At 
aneh t nn e e aa the torrenta flow down from the 
ha^ eonntiy to the north-west, several of 
ttain empty themselves into the Kulairee. 
At the season of low water in the Indui^ the 


Knlairee becomes completely dry. It bolds a 
coarse almost due west, and, under the name 
of the Gharra Creek, frlls into the Arabian 
Sea. Burnes inadvertently states that it is 
the first offshoot of tilie Indus on its right 
'bank ; but Uie Western Narra, sand many 
others, leave the right bank &r above this 
place. 

KULALPOOR, In the Reechna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
ri^t bank of Uie Kavee, 43 miles N.£. by N. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 30® 40^, long. 
71*58'. 

KULAN COTE, KULIA KOTE, or KCL- 
LAN KOTE (the Great Fort), in Sinde, is 
situate near the north or right bank of the 
Duggaur, or western branch of the Indus, and 
three miles south of Tatta. To the west are the 
remjuns of a suburb, and on the other side tlie 
rained fort is washed by a lake of considerable 
extent, communicating with the Indus. The 
site is on a hill of limestone, abounding in 
marine shells, and everywhere honeycombed 
with natural cavities. The walls are of mud, 
faced with kiln-borneJ brick, and inclose an 
area three-quarters of a mile long and 500 or 
600 yards broad. It appears to have been 
constnicted with much care and skill, and has 
numerous masi^ round towers, connected by 
curtains: among other remarkable ruins, are 
those of a mosque of spacious dimensions. 
Lat. 24® 42', long. 67® 54'. 

KULEAGUNJE. — ^A town in the British 
district of Dinajepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
27 miles W. by S. of Dinajepoor. Lat. 25® 30', 
long. 88® 13'. 

KULEEAHPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of SaruD, lieut.-gov. of Beogal,-66 miles 
N.W. by N. of Chnpra. Lat. 26® 31', long. 
84® 10'. 

KULEEANPOOR. — ^A town in the British 
district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 47 miles 
N. by E. of Clupra. Lat. 26® 25 , long. 85°. 

KULEGPESE. — A town of Orissa, in the 
hiU zemindany of Jwpoor, 38 miles W.S.W. 
from Ryaguddah, and 75 miles N.W. by N. 
from Vizianagram. Lat. 19® 4', long. 82° 56'. 

KULELLT. — A town in the native state of 
Travanoore, presidency of Madras, 52 miles 
N. from 'Trivandrum, and 63 miles N.W. by 
W. from '[Hnnevelly. Lat. 9® 13', long. 
76*57'. 

KULGAUM. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of one of the hnmchea of the Payne 
Gnnga river, and 98 miles 8. from EJlicfapoor. 
Lat. 19® 4r, long. 77® 4r. 

KULHOREE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
the cantonment ot Mynpooiree, and 14 miles 
W. of the latter. Lat. 27® 12', long. 78® 54'. 

KULIANEE, in the territoiy of Gwalior, 
a village on the route from the fort of Gwalior 
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to Sangor, 21 miles S. of former, 181 K.W. of 
loiter. lint. 26* 2', long. 78* 15'. 

* KULIAKPOOB> in the Bajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, a large /illage on &e route from 
Baloira to the city of Jodhpoor, and 28 miles 
N.B. ci the farmer. It is situate in a level 
countiy, rather fertile, and cultivated ; hut the 
water, whi<di is obtained from wells only, is 
very brat^usb. Lat. 20* 4', long. 72* 44'. • 

KULIANPOOR. — town in the British 
district of Hgellee, lient.>gov. of Bengal, 40 
rnUes S.W. cif Galentta. Lat. 22* 10^ long. 
88 *. 

KUUGAM, in Cashmere, a town, the 
<s 4 >iial of the district of Deosir, is situated 
near the left bank of the river Jhelum, here 
called the V eshan. The road from the Punjab, 
by the Ool Narrawa Pass, debouches by Kali- 
gam, and hence is sometimes called the Kuli- 
gam Pass. KuUgam is in lat. 33* 37'* long. 
75* S'. 

KCLIGAM, in Cashmere, a village at the 
head of the Lolab valley, and near the source 
of the river of that name, a small tribntaiy of 
the Jhelum. It is situate at the southern base 
of the Green Mountains, bounding the valley 
of Cashmere on the north-west. Close to it 
on the east is a circular valley, live miles and 
a half in diameter, inclosed on every side by a 
verdant range, and having a morass in the 
centre. Here every evening, an incredible 
number of birds of the corvut genus assemble 
from all parts of Cashmere, to pass the night 
in the sheltered and warm valley. KuUgam is 
in lat. 34* 33', long. 74* II'. 

KULINJERA, or KANJRA, in the raj or 
state of Banswara, in Kajpootana, a smaU town 
on the route from Neeinuch to B^oda, 99 miles 
8.W. of former, 139 N.E. of latter. It has 
water and suppUes in abundance. Here is 
a fine spacious antique temple, now quit-e 
deserted. Heber, who was informed that it 
was a Jain temple, describes it as of very 
complicated and extensive plan, covered with 
numerous domes and pyramids, divided into a 
great number of apartments, roofed with stone, 
crowded with images, and profusely embel- 
lished with rich and elaborate carvings. This 
was formeriy a place of considerable wealth 
and trade, conducted by Jain merchants, who 
were all mined or driven away by Mahratta 
freebootere. Lat. 23* 24', long. 74^ 28'. 

KULKEBEK — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 72 
miles S.S.E. of Sholapoor. Lat. 16* 40', long. 
76* 21'. 

KULLANOOBy in the British district cf 
Bobtuk, lieuL-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hansee to Goorgaon, 
and 36 miles S.£. of the former. Lat. 28* 6Qf, 
long. 76* 2r. 

KULLEE KUHAB, in the Sinde Sagur 
I>oaab division of the I^njab, a town situated 
twenty-three miles from the right bank of the 


jhelum, 131 miles N.W. by W. oftho town of 
Lahore.^ Lat. 32* 49', long. 72* 28'. 

KULLELPOOB, in the British district of 
BareiUy, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Moradabad, and six miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 28* 24', long. 79° 26'. 

KULIilANEE, in Hyderabad, or territory 
of the Nizam, a town with a fort, formerly of 
considerable strength, but now ruinous. Dis- 
tant from the city of Hyderabad, N.W., 106 
miles. Lat. 17* 51', long. 76* 69'. 

KULLIANPOOB, in the British district 
of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Cawnpore to that of Futtehgurh, and 
seven miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 26* 31', 
long. 80® 18'. 

KULLIANPOOB, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a* village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Futtehpore, and 32 mile.s N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 25* 36', long. 81* 30'. 

KULLOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dommioDS of the Nizam, situate 139 miles £. 
from Hyderabad, and 52 miles N.W. from 
EUore. Lat. 17° 13', long. 80* 36'. 

KULLOOR, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated three 
miles from the left bank of the Indus, 131 
miles S. by W. of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 
32* 10', long. 71* 17'. 

KULLOOR, in the Daman division of the 
t Punjab, a town situated on the right bank of 
the Indus, 92 miles S. by W. of the town of 
Peshawur. Lat. 32* 44', long. 71* 20'. 

KULLSAPAWA. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of . Madras, 
47 miles N. by E. of Cuddapah. Lat. 15* 8', 
long. 79* r. 

j KULLUNG, a river of Eastern India, ri^s 
in lat. 25* 4', long. 93* 5', on the southern 
boundary of Toolaram Senaliput tee’s country, 
and flows north for sixty-five miles, dividing 
that territory from the British district of 
Cachar, when it enters the district of Now- 
gong, through which it flows in a north- 
westerly direction for ninety miles, to its 
junction with the Brahmapootra, in lat. 
26* 15', long. 91* 55'. 

KULLUS. — ^A tovm in the British district 
of Poonab, presidency of Bombay, 65 miles 
E.S.E. of Poonab. Lat. 18* 13', long. 74* 60'. 

KULLYAVA KOORTY. — A town in 
Hyderabad, or dominions of the Nizam, situate 
50 miles S. from Hyderabad, and 64 miles 
N.E. by N. from Kumool. Lat. 16* 40', long. 
78* 33'. 

KULOONJUR.~-A town in the British 
district of 'Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 54 
miles N.E. by E. of Dinapoor. Lat, 26*, long. 
85* 51'. 

KULOB A, in Sinde, a village on the western 
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route froTU Roree to Hyderabad, and 60 mile* 
S.W. of the former town. It is situate four 
miles from the left bank of the Indus, in an 
alluvial country much intersected by water- 
courses, dug for the purposes of irrigation. 
Lat. 27" 11', long. 68" 13'. 

KIJLORAH, in Sinde, a village on the 
western route from Sehwan to Larkhana, by 
way of the Aful river, and seven miles south- 
west of Larkhana. It is situate on the Cheela, 
a watercourse from the Western Narra river. 
The road in this part of the route is in general 
good, though occasionally traversed by small 
watercourses. Kulorah is in lat. 27" 24', long. 
68" 9'. 

KULPANEE, in the British territory of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Jubbul- 
poor to Nagpoor, 41 miles S.E. by S. of the 
former. Lat. 22" 40', long. 80" 23'. 

KULPEE, or CALPEE, in the British dis- 
trict called the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal, a town situate on the left bank 
of the river Hooghly, at the place where it 
expands into an extensive estuary. Distance 
from Calcutta, S., 31 miles. Lat. 22" 4', long. 
88" 18'. 

KULPUTTY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
38 miles S. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 10" 28', long- 
77" 4'. 

KULU, KULLU, or KOOLOO, a small 
raj or state in the north-east of the Punjab, 
ooDsists of a few rugged valleys on the southern 
slope of the Himsdaya, together with the 
inclosing ridges. It is consequently rough, 
barren, and thinly peopled. The chief, a l^j- 
pooi, ^fore the occupation of the country by 
the British, suffered much from the tyranny of 
the Sikh government. The capital is some- 
times called Kniu, but is better known by the 
name of Sultanpoor. Kulu lies between lat. 
31" 20'— 82® 38', long. 76" 45'— 77" 50'. 

KXJLXJGA, a village on the right bank of 
the Gurrah, in the British district of Bareilly, 
division of Pilleebheet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 29® 6', long. 79® 47'. 

KULU SAIYID'S TOMB, in the British 
district of Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. It is situate on the crest of that 
part of the Sewalik range bounding the Patlee 
Boon on the south, and marks the burial-place 
of Kulu, a Saiyid, or descendant of Fatima. 
He fell in command of a Mussulman force, in 
an unsuccessful invasion of Gurhwal. Lat. 
29® 34', long. 78® 44'. 

KULUTZI, KALLACH, or KHALETSE, 
in Ladakh, one of the largest villages in that 
country, is situate on the right or north bank 
of the Indus, which has here a rocky channel 
only twenty-five yards wide. The site is 
elevated considerably above the stream. Moor- 
croft observes: “At first sight, the situation 
appears unfavourable, presenting to the south- 
ward a line of towering rocks, and encirclod 


nearly from east to west by a ridge of brown 
and barren hills. The cultivated ground is, 
however, of good quality, though rather in- 
commodiously laid out in terraces. The grain 
sown heu^ ripens in three months, and a second 
crop of buckwheat;, or turnips, is obtainedfrom 
•the same soil.” llie population^ for the most 
ftaii, are Buddhists, votaries of the Grand 
Lama of Tibet. At the time of MoorerofPs 
visit, there was a aanga or wooden bridge 
across the river, three-quarters of a mile from 
the village. It was substantially constructed, 
resting on two scarped rocks, and was about 
thirty yards long. The river was not more 
than twenty yards broad, and was roiling, 
black and impetuonsly, about twelve feet 
below it,” The depth at this time roust have 
been very great, as, during the season of low 
water, a few months after, the surface of the 
stream was forty-five or fifty feet below the 
bridge. Kuiutzi is in lat. 34" 19', long. 76" 58'. 

KULWAH, in Sirhind, a town on the route 
from Hansee to Kurnal, and 41 miles S.W. of 
the latter place. There is a bazar here, but 
water is scarce in the dry season : the suf- 
rounding country is scantily cultivated. It is 
compris^ in the possessions of the rajah of 
jrheeod, a Sikh chief under Britiidi protection 
and control. Distant N.W. from CUcutta, by 
Delhi and Hansee, 1,015 miles. Lat. 29® 20% 
long. 76" 35'. 

KUMALGANJ, in the British district of 
Furmckabad, lieuL-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Cawnpore to that of Futtehgarh, and 
seven miles S. of the latter. Lat. 27" 16', 
long. 79" 41'. 

KUMALPOOB, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Chnnar to Dinapore, 
36 miles N.E. of the former, 110 S.W. of the 
latter. Lat 25® 23', long. 83“ 2r, 

KUMANPILLY.— A town in Hyderah^ 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate six miles 
from the right bank of the Godavery river, and 
120 miles N.E. by N. from Hyderabad. Lat 
18® 48', long. 79" 35'. 

KUMAON, including Eastern Gurhwal, a 
British province under the Ueut-gov. of Uie 
N.W. Provinces. It is bounded on the north- 
east by Chinese Tariarj ; on the east by 
Nepatd; on the south-west by fUdiilcund, 
comprising the British districts Pillibbeet, 
Moradabad, and Bijnour ; on the west by the 
British district Dehra Doon ; and on the north- 
west by the native raj of Gurhwal. Its Ibrm 
is nearly that of an eqnilateial rectangle, the 
diagonals of which lie in a direction nearly 
from south-west to north-east, and firom south- 
east to north-west ; the extreme pmnts heeng 
in lat. 29® 5'— 31" 6', long. 78® IT— «0" 56% 
No oountry exhibits more extnumUnaiy diver- 
sities of elevation, temperature, and climate, 
than Kumaon. The southern part is either 
Bbawar (forest lands), extending over the plain, 
or else Terrai (marsh). The low region Com- 
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prising those tracts extends along the whole feeders of the Gangee are on the declivity of 
frontier on that side, with a breadth varying the son them buttress of the table-land of 
from two to fifteen miles, and is thus de- Tartary, and north, or l>eyond the highest 
scribed by Herbert : — ** Along the foot of the sammits of the Himalaya Mountains, amongst 
mountains, extends a tract called Bhawar, which they make their way down valleys of 
which has been always, I believe, reckoned an rapid declivity and extraordinary depth. The 
integral part of the mountains, politically more remote of these have their sources at an 
speaking. It is of considerable elevation, and average elevation probably of about IB, 000 
is further distinguished by an almost total feet. Enumerated in a direction from east to 
deficiency of springs or running streams. It ^west, the principal are, the Kalee, the Eastern 
is bounded on the southward hy a line of Houli, the Goon ka or Go rigunga, the Western 
springs or waterheads, which is also the north- Douli, the Vishnugunga. Of the valleys down 
ern boundary of the tract called Terrai, one which these streams flow, the deepest is that 
equally distinguished with the former firom the of the Aluknunda river, formed by the united 
southern plain country, but occasionaUy an- streams of the Vishnugunga and Wosteru 
nexed to it, and occasionally to the hills. This Douli, and which, at the confluence, having 
tract is remarkable for its moisture, as tke an elevation of 4,743 feet above the sea, is 
other is for its dryness.” bounded to the east by the Nandadevi group. 

With the exception of these low lands, and rising, in a distance of little more than twenty 
a few similar tracts of small extent stretching miles, to the elevation of 2;>,749 feet ; and on 
along the great rivers in the lower parts of the west by the Badrinatli group, rising, in a 
their courses, Kumaon is a maze of mountiuns, distance of about fifteen miles, to the height of 
some of which, if not the loftiest known, may 23,441 feet; thus forming an enormous depres- 
aspire very nearly to that distinction. The sion of between thirty and forty miles in width, 
elevation of the surface increases towards the irregularly defined, with a very varied surface, 
north and north-eastern frontier ; the rivers and having its lowest part more than 20,000 
rising resj>ectively, in the Byanse, the Danna, feet below the culminating pjint on one side, 
the Juwahir or Juwar, the Niti and Mana and more than 18,000 below that on the other, 
passes, flowing south-westerly to pour their Thoee remote feeders of the Ganges soon 
waters at various points into the great trunk become swollen by numerous tribuUiries de- 
of the Ganges. The north-eastern frontier is scending from the great Himalayan heights ; 
formed by the high ground which divides the and tiie rivers thus formed take their way 
drainage-system of the Indus from that of the through the mazes of the subordinate ranges 
Ganges, throwing off from the north and north- overspreading the southern tract, and ulti- 
eastern sides feeders to the Sutlej, and from mately pass into the plain of Hindoostan by 
the other the great feeders of the Ganges just two great channels ; that of the Kalee or 
mentioned. The elevation of this ^viding Gogra on the east, and of the Aluknunda on 
range, or succession of heights, is in general the w€»t. Inferior to these, and unconnected 
very great ; thus the crest of the Niti Pass is with them, are some less extensive and less 
16,895 feet above the sea ; that of Mana more important drainages of the southern and less 
than 20,000 ; that of Byanse about 15 , 000 . elevated high lands. Of such, the principal 
This range, forming towards the south the are the KosUa, and west of this the Ram- 
boundary of the table-land of Tartaiy, is itself gunga ; but ultimately all are discharged into 
greatly overtopped by groups of gigantic the Bay of Bengal hy the channel of the 
mountains, situate generally i^rty, forty, or Ganges. 

fifty miles to the south and south-west of these Kumaon produces gold, which is obtained 
passes, and attaining heights scarcely surpassed hy searohing the sands of the Aluknunda,’ and 
by any in the world. Nanda Devi, one of of which Captain Herbert obtained particles 
them, rises to the elevation of 25,749 feet from a matrix of granite near Kedamath. The 
above the sea ; and close to it are two others, €k»orkha government, during its sway, derived 
having the respective elevations of 23,531 and a small revenue from the gains of the gold- 
23,317 feet; two others, fiirther north-west, washers, hut it has been remitted by the 
respectively measuring 23,441 and 23,236 feet; British, as too trifling for notice. Captain 
eleven others, either in Kumaon or a few miles Herbert, however, considers that by encou- 
beyond its frontier, have elevations respectively raiment the pursnit might become more bene- 
exoeeding 22,000 feet ; eight others haveeleva- ficia), as well to the rulers as to the labourers ; 
tions exceeding 21,000 feet ; and ten more he also has a favourable opinion of the lead- 
reach respectively an elevation of above 18,000 mines, which formerly, it is said, yielded more 
feet ; so that there are thirty-four summits thau the aggregate of the mines of every kind 
rising to elevations exceeding 18,000 feet, in a at present. Such views must, however, be 
tract not mdre than 140 miles in length and received with great caution, as value of the 
forty in breadth. These summits are not ooppisr-mines, respecting whidh very glowing 
situate on one extended ridge, but form groups accounts had been given, has been brought to 
separated by very deep v^eys, determining the test of experiment with very unsatisfactory 
the course of the several great torrents or results. Thus it had been asserted that one 
rivers, all discharging themselves ultimately mine in Pokree yielded in a single year a 
by the trunk ol the Ganges. These remote return equal to 5,0001, ; but experiments con- 
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ducted there, under aide European manage - 1 
ment, for aeveral years, afforded a return of 
780 rupees, against an expenditure of 8,164 
rupees. The object was in oonsequenoe aban- 
doned in 1841. The situation of theee mines 
is almost inaccessible, and the vicinity affords 
no adequate eu^ly of fuel for smelUng. From 
these causes British copper is cheaper in 
Kumaon than that of native origin. Some 
arrangements were, however, made in 1852, in 
view to the working of some of these mines 
by persons of capital The principal mines 
are m the group of Pokree alrave mentioned, 
in lat. 30® 20^, long. 70® 15', and that of Dhun- 
pur and Dhobri, in lat. 80® 14', long. 79® 

The others are Gangoli, Sira, Khori, and Shor 
Gurarg. Iron abounds in this province. Of 
all the iron districts in India of which anything 
is known, Kumaon is said to be the moat pro- 
mising. Within the last year deposits of sur- 
passing richness have been discovered by 
Colonel Drummond in the Bhabur district of 
this province, and that officer is now (1856) in 
England, endeavouring to form a company to 
work the iron-mines in this quarter of India. 
In 1850, specimens of plumbi^o were sent to 
this country, and subjected to examination, 
when it was ascertain^ that the mineral of 
this description could not be made serviceable 
as graphite, A specimen of the pure graphite 
of Cumberland was subsequently forwarded to 
Kumaon, the standard of the mineral for 
which it would be desirable to search, its value 
being computed at 3,0001 per ton. 

The climate varies, according to the }leva- 
tion, from the suffocating and deadly sultriness 
of the Terrai to the perennial snow of the 
Himalaya. At Hawilbagfa, having an eleva- 
tion of 3,887 feet, the average height of the 
thermometer at two P.if, was, for January, 
47 " ; February, 55“ ; March, 61® ; April, 66^ ; 
May, 73®; June, 76®; July, 78°; August, 
79® ; September, 75® ; October, 69" ; Novem- 
ber, 60® ; December, 52®. The temperature is 
subject to great variations. Some years pass 
without any snow > the natives consider that 
they have reason to expect a snowy season 
every third year. When it feills, it never lies 
but on the mountain-tops and ridges, and not 
even there except they be veiy lofty, or densely 
covered with forests. On the Ghagar ran^, 
which rises on the southern frontier to an me- 
vation of between 7,000 and 8,000 feet, snow 
lies BO late as the middle of There do 

not appear to have been any systematically 
accurate observations respecting the limit of 
perpetual congelation, except those recently 
taken by Lieutenant Kichard Strachey, in that 
section of the Himalayas, lying between the 
north-west frontier of Nepaul and the 
river Sutlej. From these h appears that the ' 
heights crowned with perpetual snow extend 
from the 77th to the Slst degree of east longi- 
tude, and are confined within a belt of thirty- 
five miles in breadth, between the 80th and 
82nd degrees of north latitude. The results 
of this traveller’s observations further show 


that the snow-limit which resists the effect of 
summer recedes to a higher altitude on the 
northern or Tibetan slope of the mountains 
than on the southern or Indian side, having an 
elevatimi on the former of 18,500 feet, r^ile 
on the latter it is permanently maintained at 
about 15,500 above the sea-level. 

Kumaon is subject to earthquakes. McClel- 
land records as having occurred from 

1831 to 1885. The most severe mentioned in 
any account that may be relied on as authentic, 
is that of 1808, which demolished a great 
number of the temples and other substantial 
buildings of the territory. According to Heber, 
scarcely a year elapses without one pr two slight 
shocks ; and, as a measure of precaution, the 
residences of the British are seldom built more 
than one stoiy high. 

Of forest-trees, the most important are the 
deodar or Himalayan cedar, pines, and firs, of 
which there are eight varieties ; oaks, of which 
there are six kinds ; sal (Shorea robusta), 
rhododendrons, red and white, horse-chestnut, 
toon. Adverting to the tree last named, Traill 
speaks of ** an endless variety, some common 
to the plains, and others peculiar to the hills.” 
Some of the firs and pines are above two feet 
in 'liameter, and rise to the height of sixty or 
seventy feet, free of branches, with a strong 
clear grain, full of turpentine ; and though 
somewhat more dense and heavy than those 
used in Europe, well suited for mizen-maste, 
topmasts, and lower yards of ships of 800 tons 
burthen. The difficult situation, however, of 
the forests must ever interfere with their pro- 
duce being made extensively available. Yew- 
trees and pines fkttain great dimensions in the 
elevated Himalayan regions. Batten saw some 
on the route to the Niti Pass having a girth 
of twenty-seven feet. Tlie fruit-trees comprise 
apple, pear, apricot, cherry, walnut, pome- 
granate, mulberry, peach, mango, guava, 
orange, lemon, citron, plantain. There are 
also grapes, raspberries, barberries, goose- 
berries, currants, strawberries, melons, and • 
pumpkins. The churi or butter- tree, a pro- 
duction peculiar to the hills, bears a small 
edible fruit, from which a fixed oil, resembling 
butter, is obtained. 

The zoology of Kumaon is copious and varied. 
Elephants are numerous in the Terrai, and 
being now protected by the orders of govern- 
ment from wanton destruction, may be expected 
to increase so as to supply the commissariat. 
'Hie tiger is a great scourge to the people of 
Kumaon. In the cooler season, it haunts the 
deep valleys and lower grounds, and in hot 
weather, or during the rainy season, ascends 
the hills, and prowls about the villages, which 
it occasionally enters, and carries off any living 
being which it may pounce upon. These 
animals every year destroy from 200 to 3p0 
of the limited population of the province, some- 
times causing extensive tracts to be deserted. 
Government pays a pound sterling for every 
tiger's head brought in ; but the numl)er of 
these \nimals seems to suffer no decrease. 
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Leopards are very nomeroos, and destnietiire shrab and preparation of the leaf have been 
to sheep, g[oate, and especudlj dogs, but do not introduced into Kumaon fay the orders of 
molest human beings, except in self-defence, govenunent. The shrubs haye thriven well. 
Bears are numerous and mischievous^ devas- and some samplee oi the tea have been by good 
tating the crops ; but unless very closelypressed, judges dedared very fine. Jameson observes, 
showing no disposition to attack, their pur- ** &e experiment, as fiur as it has been tried, 
suers. For the destruction of these devastating has fully realiaed the most sanguine expects- 
animals, rewards are offered by government. In tions.** Ou the authoxiWof the Chamber of 
the snowy districts of the Himalayas, there is a Commerce of Calcutta, the tea has been pro- 
large species, of variable colour, tawny in summer nouuoed a very good marketable article by 
and nearly white in ?vinter. The dieang, an experienced tea-brokers in London, ** fine- 
equine quadruped frequenting the same region, ffavonred and strong, and equal to the superior 
though often approached and pursued, has black tea sent as presen^ and better for the 
hitherto by its cunning eluded the dose ex- most part than me China tea imported lor 
amination required for a scientific description, mercantile purposes.** Mr. Commissioner 
The best account of the animal is probably that Lushington sent a small quantity of the tea 
given by Weller : — ** I saw, wbat with great across the British frontier to the authorities 
oifBoulty and the aid of mv telescope, 1 made in Tibet, by whom it was dedared to be of 
out to be a wild horse (oheang) ; probably superior quality ; and many inquiries were 
' wild ass* is the more correct term. This made as to the looJity of me plant.** The 
animal seemed ab6ut twelve hands high, short green-tea plant is also reported to thrive well, 
and compact, and more like a mule, particu- Indeed, the beet hopes are entertained of 
larly about tne tail, which, with the mane and establii^ng the tea-plant as an artide of pro- 
face, was black, the legs and beUy white, and fitable cultivation ; and the merit of this im- 
the aides and back reddish brown. When portant aooession to the resouroes of the country 
feeding, the animal looked much like a small is attributable to the earnest and truly valuable 
punchy native horse, but when alarmed, he efforts of Dr. Boyle, W whom the cultivation 
drew file head up so erect, that ho looked fiu* was first suggest^ The object has been pur- 
more like a burral or neaudh, in which his sued with great xeal and judgment by Dr. 
colour assisted. The head was rather large, Jameson, under whom care me plantations 
and the forehead broad. This animal proved will probably be extended over a wide extent 
the most cunning 1 had ever met, though th^ of country. 

aie said to be easily approached when in herds. As several finequented routes from Hiund^ 
He never stopped in* a hollow, but always or Chinese Tartaiy traverse Kumaon, the traffic 
trotted briskly through to the next eminence, carried on by its inhabitants is considerable, 
whence be could have a clear view of all around. The most westerly route proceeds up the course 
There, if I ran or walked up quickly, he would of the Alnknnnda and its tributary the Btsheu- 
remain till 1 came within 150 or 200 yards.** Josb i math, Ba drina th, and Mana. 

The spotted axis (Cervus axis), a spiles of elk, Bast of that, a route proeseds up the DouU 
frequents the higher and more difficult tracts river, by the villsge of Hiti, and debouches by 
of me mountains. the Niti Pass. in succession eastwards, 

In the lower, warmer, and more fertile parts, are the routes proceeding respectively by the 
there are annually two successiye crops — the course of the river Gorigunga, and through the 
rubbee, or that sown in autumn and cut in Uta Dhura Pass; 2Dd, up the course of the 
spring, and the kurreef, or that sown in spring Eastern Douli, and through the Dharma Pass ; 
and cut in autumn. The rubbee consists prin- Srd, up the course of the Eastern Kalee, and 
cipally of wheat, barley, oats, millet, pease, debouching by the Byanse Pass. There are 
beans, vetch, tares, cnickpeas, pigeon-peas, likewise some important routes from the plains, 
and lentils ; tobacco, safflower, aud succory ; penetrating into the interior of the country, 
flax, and plants allied to mustard, and rape to and terminating there without any continua- 
serve as oilseeds ; carrot, coriander, cumin, tion to Hiundes ; supb is that by Srinagur and 
and the esculent vegetables of Europe. The up the course of the Mandakini to Kediirnath ; 
kurroef crop consists of rice, cotton, indigo, tiio British military route to Lohugat and 
maize, Holcus sorghum or Indian millet, joar Petoragurh, and that to Almora and Hawil- 
(Sorgbum vulgare), koda (Paspalum soorbicu- bagh. The Bhotias, or natives of the mahals 
latum), various tropical legumes, cucumbers or hamlets situate between the culminating 
and gourds, seBamuin for oil, the _^g-plant, ridge of the Himalaya and the frontier of 
ginger, turmeric, and sweet potato. Tne sugar- Hiundes, have exclusively the right to traffic 
cane is cultivated to a limited extent. The with it, the Chinese authorities allowing them 
cultivation of hemp is considerable, and the the privilege, in consequence of paying tribute 
quality excellent. It is raised both for an and alliance as well to that state as to the 
intoxicating drug and for the fibre, which is British. Thus, the Bhotias take from the 
either exported to the plain or manufactured traders of the south the merchandise destined 
at home into cordage or coarse cloth. The to be transmitted from that quarter to Hiundes, 
common potato has of late years been intro- and, receiving the produce of the great toble- 
duced by Europeans, and is cultivated to con- land, make their returns in it. The merchan- 
siderable extent. The cultivation of tho tea- di»e of the south consists of grain of various 
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kinds, coarse sugar, sngarcandy, apioe^ <^7^ 
broad-oloths, cottons, tobacco, ha^ ware, pearls, 
coral, glass beads, glassware, oabinetware, 
wooden vessels, and timber. The retains from 
Hiundes are goat’s- wool for the manofiioture 
of shawls, sheepVwool, culinaiy salt, borax, 
gold-dust, coarse shawls, coarse silks, ohauris 
or tails of yaks, gents or Tartarian ponies, 
tanned leather, resembling the Russian, dried 
fruit, saffron, and some o^er drags. Besides 
this transit-trade, there is a direct one carried 
on with the plains, by dealers of the district of 
K.umaon, who are remarkable for inteUigence 
and enterprise. One of this class, with an invest- 
ment composed of Tartarian goods, acquired 
by his own capital, — iron, copper, wax, ginger, 
turmeric, and other hill roots, and drugs, sets 
out for the plains, often proceeding to Fur- 
ruckabad or Lucknow, and bringing back 
cottons, broad-cloths, sugar, manuhustures of 
Hindostan and of Britain, and other goods, 
which find ready market in the hills. The 
exports fi!X>m the Ternu to the south are 
considerable, consisting principaUy of timber, 
ebony, bamboos, firewood, wooden vessels, 
charcoal, gum, gumlac, ghee or clarified butter, { 
oil, grain, rmlse, oil seeda, sweet potatoes, red 
pepper, and gr^ for cordage. | 

The greater part of the population is pro- 1 
bably descended from a Hindoo stock migrating | 
from the plains at a remote period, and con- 1 
tioually reinforced by pilgrims and other de- i 
votees, attracted by the veneration investing 
numerous shrines and localities in this district. 
At present the population is mainly divided 
into Brahmins, the descendants of those 
of that caste among the Hindoo emigrants, 
Rajpoots, and Dorns or outcasts. These last 
perform all the menial offices, and exercise the 
trades considered of inferior character ; as that 
of the coppersmith, blacksmith, carpenter, 
mason, quarrier, miner, tnilor, and musician. 
They are, for the most part, hereditary slaves, 
and have been so from time immemorial. In 
their physical type, they differ from the Hindoo 
race, as they have black woolly hair, and very 
black complexions. The Bhotias are another 
lace, distinct in their Tartarian aspect, and 
their langua^, which is a dialect of the 'Hbetan. 
The general language of the population of 
Hindoo descent is Hind^, as derived from 
Sanscrit, without any mixture of Persian, but 
rude and irregular in its infiections. Brab- 
mlnism is the generally acknowledged faith ; 
but to it is superadded a variety of local super- 
stitions. To every mountain -peak, care, forest, 
fountain, and crag is assigned, in popular belief, 
its presiding spirit, to which frequent offerings 
and propitiatory rites are paid by the neigh- 
bouring Inhabitants, in small temples erected 
on the spot. This form of superstition is on 
the increase, whilst regular Br^minism is de- 
clining. The prindpid shrines and places of 
pilgrimage are Kedarnath, BadrinaUi, Deo- 
prayag, at the confluence of the Bhageerettee 
and Aluknunda ; Kudraprayag, where the 
latter river receives the Mundagnee ; Kuma- 


prayag, where it receives the Pindur ; Nunda- 
prayag, where it receives the Nandakipi ; and 
Visnnooprag, at the oonfiueoce with thb Doulee. 
When a marriage is contemplated, the suitor 
invariably pays to the nearest relative of the 
damsel a sum of money, the amount of which 
varies from twenty-five to a thousand rupees, 
which are disbursed in the expenses attending 
the ceremony and the commencement of house- 
keeping. Polygamy is practised, and priority 
of marriage establishes a right of precedence 
among the wives. The services of the suitor 
for a given number of years are sometimes 
accept^ in liquidation of the price of the 
damMl, who is borne away by the servitor at 
the termination of the stipulated time of ser- 
vice. Polyandry has long been discontinued, 
as well as the atrocious cruelty of burning 
widows with the corpses of their deceased 
husbands. All dead b^ies are, however, still 
consumed by fire. 

The present British district of Kumaon com- 
prises the former raj or state of that name and 
a large portion of the neighbouring state of 
Gurhwal, reserved when, on the expulsion of 
the Goorkhas in 1815, the western part was 
restored to tlie hereditary rajah. The reserved 
territory of Gurhwal and Kumaon proper have 
been estimated to have each an area of about 
5,000 square miles. A more recent estimate 
gives to Kumaon proper (Gurhwal being 
excluded) an area of 6,962 square miles. This 
result was attained by a rough calculation 
from the parallels of latitude and longitude, 
and consequently the true superficial area 
exceeds the statement, the figures therein 
representing the area of the plain surface 
covered by the hills. The entire population 
of Kumaon proper has been returned at 
166,755, and that of Gurhwal at 182,744, but 
these returns are based on very loose premises. 

In the year 1379, an army sent by Feroz 
Toghluk, king of Delhi, overran Kumaon, and 
reduced 23,000 of the inhabitants to slavery. 
Timur, in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, made a transient incursion into the south 
of Kumaon, and some authorities state that 
the descendants of certain of his troops located 
there may still be met with in the Bhotiah 
district Dharma. According to Buchanan, 
the family of the last rajah of Kumaon was 
descended irf)m an adventurer, a native of 
Jhansi, a village on the left bank of the 
Ganges, opposite Allahabad, who, about 850 
years ago, succeeded in seizing on the sove- 
reignty of the country. Prinsep states that 

neither Akbar, nor any ol hia descendants 
on the throne of Delhi, made any attempt to 
add the tract of hills to the Mogul empire 
but Buchanan relates that Akbar sent into 
Kumaon an invading army, which besieged 
Almora, but was defeated by the rajah Rudra, 
who, pursuing his success, advano^ into the 
plain, and made himself master of a consider- 
able tract along the base of the mountains. 
TTiis was subsequently granted to him in 
jaghire by Akbar, who treated him with great 
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i«TOiir; &n^ among other pirileges, empowered 
him to strike money. It is difficult to ascertain 
the precise date of the conquest of Knmaon 
by the Gourkhas, The following statement is 
perhaps the most explicit that exists on the 
point. So fw* back as the year 17dl, after 
reducing Kuinaon and its dependencies, the 
Gnrobalis made an attempt to subdue the 
country of Gurwal,” In the oonrse of the 
war which, in 1814, broke out between the 
Goorkhas and the East>India Company, a 
British force under Colonel Nicholls pene- 
trated into Kumaon, in the beginning of April, 
1815, and, after a series of skilful manoeuvres 
and fierce skirmishes, invested the town of 
Almora, which, being surrendered by the 
Goorkha commander, his troops, ander a con- 
vention, evacuated the whole district of 
Knmaon, and marched home across the river 
Kalee. Several competitors set np hereditary 
claims to the liberated raj, bat the government 
put an end to disputes by constituting it an 
integral part of the British dominions, under 
the title of the province or district of Kumaon, 
having embodi^ with the raj of that name the 
reserved portion of Gurhwal, or that part east 
of the river Alaknuoda and Mandakini. 

KGMARARA. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pooralia, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 46 miles 
W. by S. ofMidnapoor. Lat. 22* 17',long. 86* 4r. 

KUMAULPOOB. — A town in Guxerat, or 
the dominions of the Guicowar, situate 80 
miles W. from Baroda, and 77 miles E. by N. 
fiom Ri^kote. Lat. 22® 28', long. 72*. 

KITMBACHEN, a river of Nepal, rising 
on the south western face of the great pei^ of 
the Himalayas known by the name of Kang- 
chaog, in lat. 27* 40', long. 87® 55'. It flows 
along the north-western side of a spur of 
the above-named peak for thirty miles, to lat. 
27" 27', long. 87“ 32', the point of its junction 
with the Tam bur river. 

KIJMBOOA, in Sinde, a village on the 
route from Shikarpoor to Larkhaua, and eight 
miles S.W. of the former place. It is situate 
nine miles from the right liank of the Indus, 
and in that scantily -cultivated tract where the 
fertile alluvial soil adjoining the river degene- 
rates into the Pat or desert of Shikarpoor. 
Lat. 27* 54', long. 68* 34'. | 

KUMBUR. — A town of Sinde, in the 
British district of Shikarpoor, presidency of 
Bombay, 54 miles S.W. by W. of Shikarpoor, 
Lat 27* S3', long. 67 ’ 68'. 

KUMEKEE, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
vill^e on the ronte op the course ot the river 
Swj% from Almorah fort to the Unta Dhura 
PaB». It ts ttioate on the right bank of the 
Saiju, 35 miles N.W. of Almorah tort Lat 
80* 2', long. 79* 68'. 

KtJMHARPANEK~A town of the Deo- 
in the teiTitory of Nagpoor or Berar, 
si tnate 40 miles N. from Nagpoor, and 77 miles 
E. from Baitool, Lat 21* 48', long. 79* 9'. 


KUMLA RIVER, — ^The name given to 
the Gk>gared in the upper part of its course. — 
See Gooaeee. 

KUMLA GURH, or THE FOOL’S 
FORTRESS, in the north-east of the Punjab, 
and near the left or south bank of the Beas, a 
range of forts, constructed partly out of the 
natural rock and partly of masonry. They 
are built on several sandstone peaks, which 
extend, north and south, a distance of about 
three miles. The priucipal stronghold among 
them is an isolated rock, with precipitous 
sides, rising about 150 feet above the other 
peaks, about 1,500 feet above the Beas, and 
having an elevation of 3,000 feet above the 
sea. This range of forts is situated on the 
summit of a mountain about eight miles long 
and five broad, surrounded by deep ravines, 
with precipitous sides, 80, 100, or 150 feet 
high. These strongholds belong to the ruler 
of Mundi. Sansar Chand, the powerful rajah 
of Tira, and once the rivaJ of Runjeet Singh, 
attacked them in vain ; and they were con- 
sidered by the people of the country to be 
impregnable, until taken by the Sikhs under 
Ventura. Kumla Gurh is in lat. 31*48', long. 
76* 43'. 

KUMLANOOL. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 62 miles 
S. by W. from Hyderabad, and 60 miles 
N.N.E. from Knmool. Lat. 16* 29', long. 
78* 22'. 

KUMMERGUNJE, in the British district 
of Bbagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small 
town on the route from Bbagulpoor to Moon- 
gheer, 20 miles W. of former, 15 S.E. of latter. 
Lat 26*13', long. 86*40'. 

KUMMUMMETT, in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, a town ou the left bank of 
Moonyair river, a considerable tributary of the 
Kistna. It is the principal place of an exten- 
sive zemindary or nominal raj held under the 
Nizam, but with so much latitude, that it may 
be regar led rather in the light of a tributary 
state. The district is also often called the raj 
of Paloon Shah, from a considerable town with 
fort which it contains. Distance from the city 
of Hyderabad, E., 110 miles. Lat. 17* 15, 
long. 80* 13'. 

KUMMUR, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated seventeen miles from 
the right bank of the Indus, 87 miles S.S.W. 
of the town of Peshawar. Lat 32* 53', long. 
71* S'. 

KUMORA DU MORA, in the jaghire of 
Rampoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
two villages adjoining each other on the route 
from Bareilly to the city of Rampoor, and six 
miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 28* 41', long. 
79* 11'. 

KUMPIL, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Futtehgurh to Bud- 
daon, 26 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
27* 37', long. 79* 21'. 
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KUMPIN. — town in the British district 
of BelhuT, presidency of Madras, 28 miles 
N.W. of Belfary. Lat. 16® 25', long. 76® 40'. 

KUMROO.—See Mohkb. 

KUMUB, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the right bank of 
the Indus, 84 miles S. by W. of the town of 
Peshawur. Lat. 82® dO', long, 71® 20'. 

KUMURDAH. — ^A town in the British 
district of Balasore, lien t. -gov. of Bengal, 
86 miles S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 21® 46', long. 
87® 26'. 

KUNADEEA. — A town in the native state 
of Indore, or territory of Holkar, situate 
80 miles W. from Bhopal, and 110 miles 
W.N.W. from Hoosungabad. Lat. 28® 21', 
long. 76® 10'. 

KUNAPOOR, in the British province of 
Sagur and Nurbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Baitool 
to Omraontee, 40 miles S. of the former. Lat. 
21® 17', long. 78®. 

KUNCHA BAREE. — ^A town in the British 
district of Pumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
65 miles N.E. by E. of Pumeah. Lat. 26® 23', 
long. 88® 21'. 

KUNCHUNPOOR, or CHANDPOOR, in 
the British district of Cawnmre, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from the cantonment of Oawnpore to that of 
Calpee, and 29 miles N.E. of the latter. X^at. 
26® 24', long. 80® 6'. 

KUNCHUNPOOR, in the British district 
of Sohagpoor, territory of Saugor and Ner- 
budda, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Sohagpoor to Nagpoor, 
80 miles S. of the former. Lat. 22® 68', long. 
81® 26'. 

KUNDA, in native Gurhwal, a village on 
the left bank of the Jumna, nearly opposite 
the confluence of its tributary the Budiar. It 
is situate on a mountain, rising from the base 
of which is a spring of fine water, from a source 
choked with lilies. Phis is by the supersti- 
tious Hindoos supposed to be the Ganges, 
which, at the prayer of an ascetic, made its 
way beneath a vast mountain intervening 
between this spot and Gangotri, and thus 
saved the devotee from the laborious journey 
which be daily took to bathe in the sacred 
stream. The name in Sanscrit signifies ** drink- 
ing-cup,” and, according to Hindu mythology, 
the Ganges takes its course through the Kun& 
or drinking-cup of Brahma. The village is in 
lat. 80® 49\ long. 78® 19'. 

KUNDAHAR, in Hyderabad, or territoiy 
of the Nizam, a town 135 miles north-west ^ 
the city of Hyderabad. Lat. 18® 62', long. 
77® 17'. 

KUNDAL. — A town in the British district 
of Bulloah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 40 miles N.E. 
of Bulloah. Lat. 23® 11', long. 91® 27'. 

KUNDALA.— ‘A town in the British dis- 


trict of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 37 miles 
E.S.E. of Bombay. Lat, 1 8® 48', long. 73® 26'. 

KUN DA V ELLEE. — ^A town in the British 
district of Biyahmundry, president of Madras^ 
20 miles S. of Rajahmundry. Lai. 16® 42', 
long. 81® 60'. 

KUNDERY. — A town in the native state 
of Sirgoojsh, on the south- west frontier of 
Bengah situate 41 miles N.E. from Sirgoojah, 
and 71 miles W. from Lohadugga. Lai. 23® 28', 
long. 83® 40'. 

KUNDIAPURRA.-~A tract inhabited by 
one of the independent hill tribes of Orissa. 
Its centre is in lat. 20® 17', long. 86® IT*. 

KUNDIE. — ^A town of the Deccan, in the 
territory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 152 miles 
£. by N. from N^poor, and 86 miles S.S.E. 
from Ramgurh. Lat. 21® 39', long. 81® 26'. 

KUNDROWNI. — ^A town of Bandelcund, 
in the British province of Jhansee, aitoate 
three iniles from the right bank of the Mohwur 
river, and 22 miles W. by N. from Jhansee. 
Lat. 25® 82', long. 78® 20'. 

KUNEENUH. — ^A village in the ji^ire 
of Jnjhnr, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. ProvinoeSL 
Lat. 28® 18', long. 76® 22'. 

KUNERAH, in the British district of 
Mnttra, lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
viUage on the rente frrom the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 21 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 27® 23', long. 78® 15'. 

KUNGBA, in the British district of Gomck- 
poor, lieuL-gov. of the N.W. Prtmnoes^ a small 
lake half a mile in length and 200 yards wide, 
with high banks, and water free from weeds. It 
appears to have been a deep part of the channel 
of a river, the current of which has now taken 
a different course. 'Tbb part of the oonntry is 
yearly extensively floodra by the periodical 
rains, and, as the waters subside, vast quan- 
tities of fish find their way to Kungra, and are 
pursued thither by many crocodiles. The 
natives believe it to be unfrthomable, and that 
it was excavated by some god ; but Buchanan 
found the depth of the spot which he sounded 
to be sixty-two feet. Lat. 26® 36', long. 
83® 22'. 

KUNGULL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of one of the bnmcbes of the Kistnah, 
and 68 miles S.E. ly £. from Hyderabad. 
Lat. 16® 56', long. 79® 18'. 

KUNGURH. — A town of Bandelennd, in 
the native state of Pnnnah, ritoate 27 miles E. 
from Punnah, and 47 miles N.W. by W. from 
Rewah. Lat. 24® 45', long. 80® 41'. 

KUNHER. — A river rising in Bengal, on 
the southern frontier of the Britirii district of 
Sirgooja, towards the state of Odeipoor, and 
about lat. 23® 16', long. 83® 38'. It has a 
direction generally northerly, but slightly in- 
clined to west, and falls into the river Son on 
the south or right side, in lat. 24® 29', long. 
83® lO*, after a total length of course of about 
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ISO miles, forming for tbe greater nart of the 
distance the bounda^ between Paiamow and 
the district of Siigooja. 

KtJNJUR, or KINJORE, in ^nde, a lake, 
or, as it is Yemacnlarly called, a dand — an 
extensive and permanent piece of stagnant 
water, left by tbe Indus after it has retirad to 
the channel to which it is confined in the 
season when it is lowest. The dnnd of Kinjore 
is about three miles westward of the channel, 
and is a beautiful expanse of water. It is one 
of three, which extend north and sonth about 
twenty miles, and swarm with fine fish, caught 
with much sldll and in great abundance by the 
fishing population on the banks, and forming 
their principal subsistence. Lat. 24*' 55\ long. 
68 " 8 \ 

KXTNJPOOBA, in Sirhind, a town close to 
the south-eastern frontier, in the space insu- 
lated between the CMial of Ferox and the 
Jumna, fiom the right bank of which it is dis- 
tant two miles. It is the principal place of a 
small district, the annual revenues of which, 
estimated at 5,000f. sterling, are divided be- 
tween two rardars, in the proportion of two- 
thirds to one and a third to the other; but 
these chiefs have no independent authority. 
At the battle of KnmaJi, fought in 1789, 
between the army of Nadir Shah, of Persii^ 
and that of Muhammad Shah, of Delhi, a divi- 
sion of 20,000 Persian matdilockmen and 
masketeers, concealed among the houses and 
orchards of Kunjpoora, fell on the flank of tbe 
enemy during the height of the engagement, 
and runted them with dreadful carnage. Kunj- 
poora is in lat. 29" 48^, long. 77" 8'. 

KXTNKAS. — A river rising on the sonth- 
westem slope of the Garrow Hills, in lat. 
26® 28', long. 89" 58', and, flowing in a south- 
easterly direction for 130 miles, through the 
British district of Mymunsing, falls into the 
Bank river in lat. 24° 16', long. 90" 66'. 

KUNKEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, Iieat.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a '^lage on the route from the cantonment 
of Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, and 16 
miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27'’ 21', long. 
78° 65'. 

KXJNKHUL, in the British district of 
Sahamnpoor, a large town on the route from 
Sahaninpoor to Hurdwar, and throe miles 
S.W. of the latter place. It is situate on the 
right bank of the Ganges, in a delightful 
country, and embosomed in trees, crowded 
with monkeys, regarded by the Hindoos with 
superstitious favour, and hence so tame, timt 
they intrude into the dwelling-honaes and 
shops, and snatch away any provisions within 
reach. Tbe town consists principally of a main 
Btreet, running parallel to the nver, and con- 
sisting of houses substantially built of brick 
and mortar, pWtered over, and painted in 
firesco with mtesque and ill-executed groups 
of men and animals. Those fantastic resi- 
dencw belong to rich Hindoos, from all parts 
of Hiodoostan, it being considered n man of 


w^th, as WOll as of piety, to have a house at 
this town, which, as wril as Hurdwar, is a 
place of pilgrimage ; and in consequence, the 
holy stream of the Ganges is rendered acces- 
sible by numerous ghats, oratairs of cut stooe. 
There are also numerous long, low serais, built 
of brick, for the accommodation of pilgrims, 
who lodge there in irregular crowds, inter- 
spersed with their cattle, Iwonght to be blessed 
at the sacred stream. Tbe streets, filthy in 
tbe extreme, are so deep with black mud, that 
it is difiSoult to make way through them, 
Knnkhul was a secondaiy station in the great 
trigonometrical survey of the Himalans. 
Elevation above the sea 1,032 feet. The 
head of the Ganges CSanal is rituate a little 
to the north of the town. Lat. 29" 66', long. 
78" 12'. 

KUNKUNWABEE. — A town in the 
British district of Belganm, presidency of 
Bombay, 44 miles N.E. of Belganm. Lat. 
16" 21', long. 74" 68'. 

^ KUNNAUGOODY. — ^A town in the BriUsh 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
58 miles £. of Madura. Lat 9" 66', long. 
79" r. 

KUNNEURA. — A town in the native 
state of Catch, rituate 10 miles N. from Bhooj, 
and four miles S. of the Great Western Bunn. 
Lat 28" 21', long. 69" 46'. 

KUNNIGHERBY.— AtowninHydeml^ 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 140 miles 
£. from Hyderabad, and 67 miles N.W. from 
Ellore. Let 17" 21', long. 80" 89'. 

KUNNIGHERBY.—A town in the British 
district Nellore, preadency of Madras, 87 
miles W. by S. of Ongole. Lat. 16" 26', long, 
79" 38'.. 

KUNNOJ, or KUNNOUJ, the principia 
place of the pergunnah of the same name, in 
the British district of Furruckabad, a decayed 
town, situate on the Kalee Nuddee, a river 
which falls into the Ganges about three miles 
below. The Ganges, represented to have 
formerly touched the town, now flows two 
miles east of it. The eastern part of the pre- 
sent site is situate on a gentle eminence, tbe 
western in the plain. At present it is little 
more than an expanse of ruins, as described 
by an eye-witness : — ** For many miles before 
you enter tbe present town, yon travel through 
jungles interspersed with sm^l fields of tobacco, * 
that consist of brickdust and mortar. To 
remove all doubt that the rubbish consists of 
tbe remains of a town, walls and broken gate- 
ways bere and there raise their heads, in 
defiance o£ time. The greatest part of the 
standing bullcii gs are ruinous, uninhabited, 
rent, and t ;.toring to decay. The few poor 
people now in the place accommodate them- 
selves under mud huts buttressed up aranst 
the old walls. Not a great many buildiogB 
are entire ; whole mounti^ oi unshapely rnios 
meet yonr eye in every direction, upon a space 
of grcnmd much larger than the site ojLL^don.'* 
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Jeypoor, a^ 89 miles E.N.E. firom Ajmeer. 
Dafc. 2r 50', long. 76* S'. 

KUNNOWHKE, in the British district of 
Aflygnili, lient.-gov. ot the N.W. Provinces, a 
village <m the route from the cantonment of 
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was ever aen4^ into the fotM. B%bty thnwiniail j KUNPOOR, in the British district of Mut> 
mdi m arBsoar, harse c ove red with tia, lwat.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 

^ndted mmA, 390,1909 i ni frB rt a y^ wad ef bowasen on tbe route fn»n the cantonment of Allygurh 
asKl faatitoanes IIOA'900, herttos n ckind of ; to that of Ktawah, and 81 miles S.£. of the 
atephanlB beniiag sanriHirB.*' Even Ffsirtta, former. Lai. 2T 28', long. 78° 19'. 

an ani^ af KUSRAJA.— A town on the aW. frontier 

ll^ Knniiin^ CM j t aim M ^ the ^ Bengal, in the recently lapsed state ol 

aale^jpaaafbrtdl-^isaQaiiiiiin^MbBSMrf 12 miles N.E. from Odeipoor, and 

pMieitman^ mgam. life can ef N.N.W. from Sumbulpoor. Lat 

pw yanam r m j^nn fe yiaate femitfewign 47.^ 83" 31'. 

tL^I!^“sM, ib^ 2.r ad^peaiad. i ^ 

~ w .■ . . „ F toar of Oode, a toarn aix miles N.E. of the left 

^ ni^*y.« ana>rf a ^Jmdri . ^ ^ 30 g.^. of Lucknow. 

«- If III i-i t *ltiliaiimi - A IwIm&ILmw ®'***“’ eatimatee the population at 7,000, in- 


ntiy. Distant N.W. 
Lat. 80° 11', long. 


into the fohowipg rtrtes : — L Kmang ; 
2 . Meerto; A Mnirerem; A Lahn^ 
nfterwanhi, nsrt m cmdnny bcAore the invamni 
by Mahnnaod of ISIniay;, Kanii^ ipnwtiinswd to 
tothart gr €%sf In j^^ Jtohy wrt ^ 


clttd^^ fifty Mnasnlmana. Lat. 26° 22', long. 

KUKTHOOA, in the Britirti district of 
AB a h a h a d, lieat.<|^v. of the N.W. Provinces, 


ef the l«ft- it mnigmmd, ^ ataf ef * small town on the right bank cf the Ganges, 

a few di m Aetame wm rtxs of 865 miles by waj of the river from Oalcutta, 

"•--■t*— •-^ '**-* ■. TT . M-il-HK from the town of Futteh- 

arfe^ in IIH, AfidM, namr Ktaaea, J>a«h^i Pom- 36* *T. kog. 81’ 2S'. 

Bay, lo>sg ^ Bjmsn^ aand wveritinww that KUNTIL, in the British district of Mirxa- 
ma wa w hy . Therenmiring^Hbrntoiyaf the plaee i poor, fieuL-gov. of the N.W. Prorinoes, a town 
reeoidb eady n SMBcrnmo n «f idwa a rtm . In! on tlw rente from Mirsapoor to Allahabad, 
1340, llaharTni ThgUftii,, flho .fes’ntie tynsrt! three miles W. by N. of the former. This 
efDfBn, **mntoammmnminn iaBmi rt a'KmH ii ^ - plaoo is the residenoo of the nyah ef the samo 
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muoDo. He is eonaSdeved hmd. of tiiei 
Bijpooi tribe of €hilmr«ai% a vnenoae mad 
powerful dbui, and pooeeMed of greet local 
influence and oonaderalkNi. fST r» long. 
82* 9S^, 

KUNTOOI.. — A town of Orinia, in tibe 
Cuttack mdial of Antgvrk, sitanie Ifl miles 
W.N.W« from Cnttadi:, and 88 miles KJf.S: 
from Gazijain. Lot. 90* Sfl*. long. 8S* 41'. 

KUKU» in Bomalur, a of Koona 

wur, near l igfci bank of ^e ris e r , 

Tidung^ bore in niminer ib ri cew i y rapids and 
sweeping along, aospeaded in its cnncnl^ a | 

C d^ oi fine wbite mad. IW aoim of 
atones buiried akn^ hy Ibe to rrent ia 
inceaaanty and, minglad wilb tibe loarof tbo ; 
water, prodneea a snbiime aSed. Tbo atif | 
is bera cr oss ed hy a reom or mda wooden 
bridge, fifteen fiwt long. Bksatioa above tibe ; 
sea 11,727 fed Let. 31* 28r, long. 7r ST. 

KHNWARA A town in tibe Big^ 

state of Jejpoer, ritnate 81 mOea Si frees Jcy- 
poor, and 88 mika S.1L Ij JL from Ajmeor. i 
Ld 25* 4ir, long. 75* Sff. 

KUKWTS LABKAK1.--A town m Ibe 
Binpooi state of Jodbpoer, aitsale 194 aulae 
N.K frcMD Jodbpoor, and 88 mfles H. from ! 
Ajmeer. Ld 2r 27, bmg. 74 * IT. 

KUNY KAIBT.— A town m Hjdenbndt 
or dominioaa of Ae N isam, sitaale six m0ea 
from the left bank «f Ibe Becmab river, and 
99 iiiiled &W. br W. frem Hpdstiked. Ld 
16*3«',loiig. 75r ly. 

KHPASDKe; in tbo Bbiferii terrilm of 
Signr and Nnrbodda, Hewl'gor. of Ibe m.W. ! 
Prorineea^ a town on tibe ivuile frem Hooeeag- : 
abed to BcKMrbannpoor, 48 miles &W. bj 81 ^ 
tbe former. Let. 22* ll', long. TT 917. 

KUFELA SUNGUM.-— A town m Ibe 
Briridi district of Bdlgama, prc ri d ta cy of I 
Bombaj, 105 milee K. bj K. of Bidlgiinwf, 
Lat. 16* 11', kmg. 76* r. 

KUPFASUN. — A town mtbeBafpoet siate 
of Oodejpoor, 45 miles N.K. bj IL from Oed^- 
poor, and 43 miles N.W. from Hccamdb. Ld ; 
24* long. 74* 25^. 

KUPPKLVOY.— A town in Hpderabod, 
or domidlons of tbe Nnouei, siliaste on tbe 
right bank of tbe Moonjoir river, nad 87 miles 
K bf N. from Hydeiahid. Ld 17* W, kog. I 
79* 5(7. 

KUPP2LI. — A town in tbe Brifrdb ^strict | 
Yizsgapatam, preridenej of Madman 49 miles 
K.K ol Yizagapatam. Lat. 18* Iff, kng. I 
83* 537. 

^PPUBWIJKJ, in tibe Britab dktrictoi 
Katra, preaideiiej of Boabfaaj, a to wn ritaate 
on a tributaiy of tbe river Sabarmiktlee. It is 
fortified, and baa some trade and a few aaoMiK 
fectures. Popnktioa aboet 13,909. Dktamee 
from tbe ci^ of Abmedabad, E., 38 miles; 
Kaira, N.B., 32. Ld 23* Y, lav. TT r. 

KUPSA, in tbe Britiib Banda, 

lieut.-gor. of tbe K.W. Fkorinee^ a towm on 


tbe route from tbe town of Banda to Gblpee^ 
II miles K.W. of tbe fermer. It bas a basar, 
sad is wen eapplied with water. Ld 25* 34', 
kng. 80* 17'. 

KUFUKWAlt, in tbe Britid dririd ef 
Gomdpore^ fied-gov. of tbe K.W. Priirinees; 
aanaD town or tte left bank of tbeB^de^ 
fevr milea above Hs coaffttCDoe wHb tbe Gbogra. 
Aeeoidiiig to Boebanan, it eontasne 109 bousee ; 
an aaMont wLid weald aaagn it a popnktion 
of aboet 800 pers on a. IMota^ 8.K. from Go> 
mekpore cantonment 32 mike. Ld 98* IS, 
long. 8r 43r. 

KUBA^ in tbe Britkb territory sf Sagnr 
and Knrimdda, bedgov. of tbe K.W. 
rme m, a town on tbe route from Se^goi’ k 
Nnaseerabad, 31 miles W.K.W. of ibe fermer. 
Ld 24* r, kng. 78* 2?. 

KTJBASXFT, a town on tbe roeto from 
Gbaaeepere cantcumeni to' that of Joanporo^ 
40 nnks K.W. of tbe fermer, 18 8.E. of tbo 
ktter. Ld 25* 3(7, long. 83*. 

KURALEB^ ia tbe Britkb ddrktof Alla?t- 
abed, liedgov, of tbe K.W, Ptovineea, a 
■aaR town on tbe nmte from tbe eeaioameiit 
of ABabebad to Banda, and ?1 mike W. of tbe 
fermer. It has a baar. 7d 25* 27, kng. 
81* 

KTJBAlfBALORE.— A town in tbo Britkb 
dsfriet of Tyidbiaopoly, p^eridency of Madras^ 
31 mika K. by E. of Triebinopoly. Id 
11* IS', kng. 78*51'. 

KIJRAOO. — A town in tbe Ra|poot atate ef 
Jodbpoor, 88 miles WJf.W. from Jodbpoor, 
and 74 nxka £. by & from Jesanlicjeer. Lat. 
TT M^.long, 72* 

KIJBARA. — ^A town of Bundekand, in tbe 
Britidb p r c wri n c e of Jbsnsro, ritnate on tbe 
right bad of tbe Mobwur river, and 28 mfks 
W. from Jbaaaee. Lak 25* 28, kiii*. 78* 13 . 

KHRATTEEA, or CnJBA'rTEEA.-~An 
offiat of tbe Attvee rirer, cfuittiag tbe parcat 
stream ia kb 28* 4', kog. 88* 41'. Fkidg 
in a sawtb-casterlj direction lor e^ty auk^ 
it feram tbe boendarj between tbe Antkb dio> 
tricts Rnagpore sad Ibnajenore. T ben c efc r« 
ward^ traveiriag for 105 ssiles tbe dkirieta of 
Begra aad Pabea, it felk iato tbe Kovaie 
river, ia kt. 23* 68', kav. 89* iS, a few anke 
befas e tbe jnaeiioB of tbat river with tilw 
Ganges.. 

KURATA, ia tbe territory of Gwafior, or 
posaesrioBS af Semdia'a fem%, a town on tik 
Kna, a aaall feeder of tbe river Siadb, on tbe 
rente froes Gwalior fert to Karwar, ii nuka 
a of tbe fermer, 18 M. of Ibe klter. Id 
25* 54', bag- 7r . 

KUBCHOUS]^ in Ibe BritkL Aalriet of 
Maandsbad, fiadgov. of tbe K.W. Pkovinec% 
n ribegr on tim rente from Alhgmrb teM«ivad> 
iibod, and 44 mike a W. of tie lallcr. Id 
2r3(r,knf.78*3r. 

K1JRCIJMBAD.<->A town of Ibo Berean, 
in tbe territory oi Kagpoor or Beiar, ritnate 
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13 mOm K. of tlM lea book of tlie HoiAJi 
fiver, and 101 milev N.W. from Snmbalpoor. 
JjbL Sr 31', hmg. sr 48'. 

KUBDA. — See Kobiilah. 

KCTRDAWAD. — A town in the nafrve 
•tele of Indore^ or ieniUny of Holkar, eitaaie 
144 lailm £. fiim Ahmeifalwid, and 101 mules 
& tram Keemnclu Ini. 23% lon^. 74** SO'. 

KUROKKL — ^A town in the British district 
of Tbrnmali, nrmideiicj of Bombay, 57 miles 
K.K. of Bombay. Lai. 10* ST, long. 7r 20'. 

BLURDEH, in the Briridh district of 
CUvockpoor, lient.'gov. of the N.W. Pro* 
vinees^ a tovc. on the tonte from Gomdkpoor 
toKlmtmaiidoc, 45 miles N.E. of the fiKmer. 
Lai. 2r O', ioi«. Bros'. 

KURDLAH. — ^Atovn in the Britiab dhs- 
triei of Ahmedniiggiir, prerideaCT ot Bombay, 
sitoateOl ]iules^.byBLof Abmedniiggiir. 
In 1705 an cngaffement took place betaoea 
the Mahfailas sad the Nisam, near this place, 
to which the lattor letreatid, aad bei^g com* 
plelefy hemmeO in by the mitmj, was eon- 
steamed to acoede to an ignommioQa traaty. 
Lai. ir 4^, long. 75* 34'. 

KUBGOON, in the tecritoiy of IndoR^ or 
pnsseawims of Holkat^a fsmOy, a deesyed town 
in the tmei oi IfiauMar, of the sootlMBm part 
of whkhawsstheeamtaL ««lt is aBrsonaded 
by a wall, onmmeno ed with stone, aad care- 1 
lesd^ Omshed arith mad ;* aad has a smafl 
cHaofil, the residence of the aauddsr, or ol&oer 
of the distrietb It wss aesrly destroyed dmriag 
the Mshtmlia wars, in frw oarij pwrt of the 
p rsas a t eentmy, the namber of bonees being 
redaeed from 5,000 to 800, scattered amoi^^at 
^wps of mias. DistaBt Su from Indoca 50 
nulei^ & from Mow 49. Lai. 21* 50% long. 
75*45'. 

KURliUL, in the British ^strict of Mjn- 
pooree, lient-gov. of the N.W. Provinoos, a 
town on the route from Etawah to Mynpooree, 
17 Bules S. hr W. ci the laitm. L^ 27*, 
loiig.79*. 

KU^USUS, in the British dudriet of Panee- 
pot, lieiit.-gov. the N.W. iVorinces, a 
village on the route from the rity of Driiu] 
to Kumai, atid 31 miles S.E. of the latter, 
lit sr IV, loDg. 7r 4'. j 

KURIETA, in the British district of Ag^^ ^ 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to j 
Mynpooree, and 30 miles £. of the former. 
Lai. 27“ r, long. 78" 81'. 

KUHlNGA, in British district Banda, | 
lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
25 miles E. of the town of Banda, 72 W. of i 
Allahabad. Lat 25“ 30% long. 80“ ir. 

KURKOWDA, m- GHUEGOUDUH, ia 
the British district of Meerut, lienh-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village with a small 
bazar on the route from Allygurh to the town 
of Meeriiv, and 11 miles S. of the latter. Lst, 
28* 50’, long. 77“ 47'. 

KtJBIIUMB. — A town in the British dis- 


trict of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 41 
miles W.n]w. of Sholapoor. Lat. 17“ 51% 
io^. 75* 22'. 

KURKTTNNEE. — town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 110 miles E.N.E. from 
Jodhpoor, and 20 miles 8. by W. from Ajmeer. 
Lat 26* 45% long. 74* 48'. 

KURMODA. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or donjons of the Nissm, situate 52 miles 
W% by S. of EQiohpoor. Lat 21* long. 

7r dr. 

KURMPOOR, in Sinde, a village on the 
route from Sehwan to Terkhana, and three 
miles N. of the former place. It is situate 
half a from the right bank of a consider- 
able idbei bt the ludnsi, and near the south- 
rsstcim edge of a huge cfoml, or piece of stag- 
nant water. The aanoundii^ oonntry is low, 
level, aad fertile. The road in this part of the 
route Si in general good. Lat 2Cr 25% long, 
or 55'. 

KURMULLA. — ^A town in the Brituh 
district of Shohqioor, presidemy of Bombay, 
69 mUes N.W. of Sholapoor. Lat 18* 25% 
75* 15'. 

KURNAL, in the British district of Fani- 
po^ lieat-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from the dtj of Delhi to Loo- 
diana, and 78 miles N. of the former, situate 
on right car western bank of the Delhi 
Osnsl, about fifteen nuies above the diverg- 
ence at the eaxud of Feroz Shah, and snr- 
rounded ly a ruinous walL Jacqnemont de- 
scribes it as the interior an infiunons sink, 
a heap ^ every sort of uncleanliness ; amongst 
heaps of dung, brick-rubbish, and carcases of 
beasts, are winding paths, scarcely passable for 
horses, and having here and there a few 
miaetmble huts. I uve seen nothing so bad 
in India, and it is fair to mentioD, that amongst 
the natives its filth is proverbiaL** It has, 
however, a handsome mosque overtopping the 
i wall North of the town, and adjoining it, is 
I a cantonment of British troops. The popula- 
tion of the tewn is returned at 20,178 inhabi- 
tants. Here, in 1739, Nadir Shsth, at the 
head of an army, the strength of* which is 
varionsly estimat^ by some at 160,000, by 
others at 70,000 men, encountered and routed 
the forces of Mahammad Shah, the Timurian 
mofiareh of Delhi. Kunuil is distant 965 miles 
N.W. from Calcutta. Lat. 29“ 41% long. 
77* 3% 

KURNALLI RIVER rises in Tibet, in lat. 
30“ 43% long. 80" 47% and flows for seventy-five 
miles in a south-east direction, to the wown of 
Angharab, on the boroers of Nepal, ten miles 
beyond u^idh it first tuma south-west for 
seventy mUes, and subsequently south-east for 
forty miles, to its junction with the Bhyrvee, 
on the borders of Oude, tlirough which kingdom 
at flows for thirty miles in a south-westerly 
direction, to atsj unction with the Gogr% in 
lat. 28* ir, long. 81* 5'. 
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KUBNOLEE, in the Sinde 8agiir Dooati 
diviflion of the Piinjab^ a town Rinaied 17 miles 
from the left bank of the Indus, 118 miles S. 
of the town of Pediawnr. list^ 82" IS', long. 

71 " 36 '. 

KTJRNOOL. — A British district in the pre* 
sideni^ oi Madras, bounded cm the no.lh faj 
the riyers Toongabodia and Kistnah, separating 
it from the Niiam's dominions ; on the east 
and sonth by the British district of Ccddapah ; 
and on the west by that of Bellary . Itextends 
from lat. 14" 55' to 16" 15', a^ frinn Itmg. 
77" 4r to 79" 15' ; is 110 miles in length frmn 
north-east to sonth-west, and eighty miles in 
breadth, and contains an area of 2,643 square 
miles^ with a oopnlaiion of 273,190. The 
tract is not included within what are termed 
“the Regulation districts,** power being re- 
served by legislative enactment of modifying, 
to any extent that may be deemed requisite, the 
introduction of the ordinary modes of revenue 
and judicial administration. For the preser* 
vation of peace and order, a body of irregular 
cavalry was raised, upon the acquisition of the 
province by ibe British. He corfis maintaiiui 
a high degree of efficiency, and its formatimi 
Las conferred additional benefits upon the 
community, by affording employment, which 
was much wanted by persons ot' all classes in 
the country. Kumoof was visited by a tre- 
mendous storm in 1851, which oocamoned vast 
injury to works of irrigation, and great de- 
struction of human life. The revenue in 
1843 was returned at nine lacs of rupees, or 
90,000/. 

Towards the close of the year 1838, while 
the British were pLanning the expedition fi>r 
the restoration of Shah Shoojah to the throne 
of Cabool, information reached them that 
military preparations upon an extenmve scale 
had been carried on for some time ' by the 
nawanb of X umool. An invesUgation followed, 
the result of which left little doubt that the 
iiawaub was one of the originators of a wide- 
spread Mussulman conspiracy for the sub- 
version of British rule in India; its develop- 
ment merely awaiting a fitting opportanity, 
which it was anticipated events in the north- 
west would afford. RecouiBe to arms became 
necessary. “ No difficnlty was experienced in 
obtaining possession of the capit^ ; but tlie 
nawaub, with some hundred oi bis followers, 
withdrew from the place. Ueut.-Col. Dyce, 
of the 34th Madras light infiuitry, marched 
with a force against them, and, a^r a sharj) 
encounter, succeeded in securing the person of 
the nawaub, as well as several other [nrisoners^ 
and much property.** An immense qu.*uitity 
of warlike stores was ibund in the town, the 
greater jiart having been deposited under the 
shelter of tlie zenana. No satislaclory ex- 
])lnnaiion conld be given for the accuraulaiion 
of so vast a quantity of the materki of war, or 
for the systematic disguise and concealment 
under which it had taken place ; and as the 
obviuus conclusion was, that the nawaui»*s 
4 A 


proceedinga were comieeted with fdans for the 
subversioii of the panuuoimt power, it wae 
justly thought that the chief h^ been guilty 
of a breach of all^ianoe^ and his territovy was 
annexed to the British dominions. The nawaub 
retired to Tridiinopolj, where it was vemark- 
ahJe that he fireqnenily attended the service 
of the Missionaries* cbiirch. Upon the last 
occasion of suidi attendance, he was mortally 
stabbed one iff his Mahmnetan ibllowenu 
His eldest son, Uhif Khan, received from the 
British government a stipmid of 10,000 rupees 
per annum, which lafieed upon his demise In 
1848. Qrdnrs have bemi given from borne far 
the formation of this province into a sepente 

KURNOOI*. — ^A town in the l&ritisli dis- 
trict of Kumool, presidency <rf Madras^ 90 
miles N.Eu by EL of B^lary. The populatioii 
has been oonqNiied at 20,000. 15" fiO', 

long. 78" 5*. 

KUROD, in the British district of Surat, 
presidenGj of Bombay, a town on the left or 
sonth bank iff the river Taptee, 25 mike £. of 
Surat. LaL 21" 9^, long. 73° Iff. 

KHRONDE. — See Calahatot. 

KUBORA, in the British district of AQah* 
abad, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route finom the cantonme n t ol 
Allahabad to Fnthdipoor, and 30 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 25* SB', long. 81" 31'. 

KUROULEE, in the British district of 
Agra, a town on the route from the city of 
Agra to Jeypore, and 15 miles W. of the 
former. It is a small place, situate on a low 
gravelly biO, and surrounded by a ruinous 
rampart with towers. Around are scattered a 
few poor gardens. Lat. 27"^ 8', kn^. 77" 51*. 

XUHOI7NTHUH, a village in the British 
district of Rohtok, Beni -gov. of Uie N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 28° fff, long. 76" 40*. 

KURB. — A town of Eastern India, in the 
Britislt province of Tenaaserim, 110 miles 
N.N.W. of Tenasserhn. Lat. 13" 3T, fang. 
98" 31*. 

KURRA . — town in one of the recently 
sequestrated dis^cts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nucam, situate 29 miles K.SwE. of 
Ahmednnggur. Lat. 18" 54', long. 75" 9^. 

KURRACHEE is a seaport of l^ndi^ near 
the north-western extremity ofthe ooastof that 
country. It is siluate near the base of the 
southern extremity of the Pubb or Brahooie 
Mountains, on a level ^fwce intervening be- 
tween them and the sea, and is the onfy sea- 
port in Hinde for vessels drawing more than 
ten feet of water. The port is pruteeled firem 
the sea and bod weather by Munorah, a btnff 
rocky headland, projecting south-eastward from 
the maitihmtl, and leaving a space of abemtiwo 
miles bedween the extreme point and the eoaat 
to the caisL li^ the harbor and within the 
entrance arc some rocky islets^ which saps 
»w?en from sea over the low kthmos connecfling 
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Hie point of IC anenkli witli tbe ooofit to the ! 
nroii. Tlaere » a good roadstead outside! 
MnoonJi, except daring May, June, Jaly, and < 
noxi ai Aognsty when the soatb-west monsoon | 
hlows with soc^ violeiice as to render aachor> : 
log there impracticable. At the entrance of: 
the haihour is a bar, haring one lathoin and a ' 
^pouter of water when the Hde is out, and two 
and a hall or three tathoms at high water spring : 
tides ; it ooiieeqiientl> cannot he safely crossed 
hj the dnmght of which exceeds mxteen | 
ieei. About a mile inside the bar there is an 
exteoBve bank, diy at low water ; and betwemi 
thia and the weatem shore is the ^duuinel up 
the huhoiir. The general depths in Uie fair 
track alotg that aide the bay are from two 
to iMir hrthosna at low water. The harhour is 
, extending ahootfive milea northward 
I Muaorah Point, and about the same dis- 
i from the town, on the eastern shore, to 
theextnmie weatem pcMnt ; but a smali part 
only of thia expanse admits large ahi^ Expe- 
riuMnts, howfwm*, have been anthoriaed, with 
the view of eeoertainiiig the practioahility of 
mnoving the bar at the entraooe, and other- 
wise deepening the harbour. The first voyage 
ironi Englaad direct to the port of Kumidiee 
wee made in Ifi52, by the ship ^'Buke of 
Aigyle,** of 800 tons. jRie point of Munorah 
tonemating to the eastward the promontoiy, 
whiA ianSodcs the harbour on tne south, is 
rocky, and about 150 feet high. On it a fort 
was built in 1707, which has been said to be 
ao placed that the fire of ships could have no 
eS^ on ity becanee their guns would require 
to be ao gruattv elevated, to avoid strikiug the 
hnm the hifl, that most of the shot, must 
pM ever and fell into the eea at the oppoute 
aide ; while at the same time the vessel most 
approach the headland ao doee, that moaketiy 
protected hj the rocks could idear the decks, 
uia opinion. However, wae efisproved, mod that 
of ]jacd,tlwttheeievHrognnsontliefoat, owing 
to thei r pactiai d^nnasion, eonld phidiioeno 
efleot on Hnppiig, oorcoborated, fay what 
eoDumd in the banning of 1839, wiwii the 
fire of the " Welleali^,** 74 guns, in an hour 
di— autled the fint, wh^ was forthwith eoen- 
pied Iqrthe Bntiahtroo^ 

Ifee town » three nudes femn the landing- 
phee when the tide ia out; but it has beau 
Wii d u i i.id tsaay of aeons by Hw fbxnmtion of ai 
mole aawl road, ccios t rocieQ at a cost of np w aids 
of 8O,O0filL Befbro the oocoqiation by the 
Bbithli troops, the fort^catione were weiy 
mean and irragidar, beiig compoeed ohaefiy of | 
mod and stinw, and in many parts ao difept-' 
dated that a horseman mig^i ride to the t^|j 
offibem. In a few {daces they were fixind in” 
rood repair, and partially feoea with maeoniy: 
The town, with ita extensive suburbs, was 
aanarlaincd, by oeann^ in 1813, to oontaia 
18,000 persona. Buro^ in 1830, eatinaated 
the pofmlation at 15,0(M, about one-half ofj 
them Hindoos^ who here cany on an exten- 
sive eommeroe. In 1850, the pcpulatioa 
amounted to U,773 pmaons, and was regarded 


on the increase. In 1853, the town oon- 
tained 13,789 inhafaitaula, a;^ the suburba 
8,458 ; making a total of 2^227. An English 
ackoed has been opened in the town by the 
government, and a ^urch has been erected. 
The native exports are camels, saltpetre, salt, 
rice and other gm^ ghee or clarified batter, 
hides, tallow,<M],oal-needB,firii, hark for tanning, 
alkalies eotton. The transit exports 

from adfobiii^ countries are asafoetida 
and various other dru^ madder and other 
dyes, alum, wool, mile, Kashmir shawls, dried 
fniit^ lapm taxuli, gems of various kinds, the 
precious inetal% axul horses. The imports are 
metab^ hardware, cottons and silks, twist and 
yam. 

Knnraebee ia a porition of very great im- 
portance, whether regarded hi a commercial, 
a pfditical, or a military pennt of view. It ban 
fa^ IsAU down, that a force stationed here, 
with detadbments ai Sehwan and Bukkur, 
migirt hold ^nde in ccxnplete suljection. Kur- 
rachee is the only fafe port of Sinde. In a 
ooflBinmcial point cMf view, it may be defined 
the gate of Central Asia, and is likely to 
beomne to India what laverpool is to England. 
It is also the terminus of toe {^nde Kailway, 
and will conseqnmitly be shortly connect^ 
with Hydrabad, and indeed with the whole of 
Northera India, through which some of the 
exlewmona of toui railway will doubtless be 
carried. Ithas a good route westward to Son- 
mceanee, and conseqnentfy ready access to 
Beloodhistan. To the east there is a route to 
Tatia, along the seaooast, as fer as Garrali 
meek, then along the course of the Garrah 
stream, and from toe small town of that name 
direotlj to Tattah. There is another route 
fimm Kurracliee, directly through the hilly 
country to Tattah. Anotoer route conducts 
to Kottee, on toe Indus, opposite Hyderabad ; 

er, wes t w a rd of toese^ through the 
Lukkee faHla, to Sehwan ; another, still further 
west, torougli the same hills, to Shikarpoor. 

Buraes and CSarless state that there is an in- 
land rovigatiim by saeans of cross diannela, from 
Knrrachee to toe Indus; hut there ia little doubt 
tihal this is an error, as Kennedy, who went 
down toe creek in a boat, found that it de- 
bo u d he d into the sea nine miles east of the 
mouth of the harbour of Knxxacbee ; and in 
this he ia borne out by the manuscript map of 
aarterinaator-genmaL The grov^, how- 
betw e e n the credk and the port is quite 
level, so toat m canal oonld, witoout much 
dHficnliy, be mmie, connecting the two waters. 
The Gar^ creek is navigalde as fer as Garrah 
vflhro^ about fo rty nules from the sea, and 
the had intervening between this last plaoe 
and the Indoi^ ahieasi of Tatta, is level, low, 
of a soft nature^ and only twenty-five miles 
aeroui; so that the great river might, with 
filtfe hbonr and a moderate outlay, he thus 
rendered aoDeamlile foam the sea for fer^ 
veeada. The rlhnste of Knrrachee is cool in 
proportion to its latitndr, and, under British 
amntices, the town most speedily beoouie a 
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most imporUnt place. IaI. 24^ 51', liMig. 

67 " 2 '. 

KURRADIKUL. — A tawn in one of Uie 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of tlie Niaam, situate 57 miles 
W. of Raichoor. Lat. 16^' 9', long. 76® 33'. 

KURRAH, or KARHA. — A town on the 
right bank of the Ganges, on the route from 
AJlahabad to Cawnpore, and 40 miles N.W. of 
the lormer. It extends about a mile along 
the bank, on the more elevated part of which 
is an old fort^ now a heap of ruins, and was so 
in the time of 'nefientlukler, a century ago. 
This last author mentions that it had a nomber 
of ruined houses, from which, and from the 
niultitude of tombs crowded around it> tooie 
conjecture may be formed of its funner popu- 
lousness. Its celebrity and importance^ in the 
opinion of the native population, resulted from 
the vicinity of the tomb of a famous reputed 
Mussulman saint, named Kamal Shek, who 
lies buried at the cfintiguous town of Kamalpur. 
Tlic ruin of KtirraJi coniraeiiced when Akbar, 
towards the close of the sixtcentii century, 
removed the civil establishment to Allahabad, 
and was completed by Asof ud Daulah, the 
nawaub of Oude, who destroyed the finest 
buildings for the sake of the materials, which 
he UfHHi in raising edifices at Lucknow. The 
surrounding country, however, could not have 
been very liighly cultivated or peopled three 
centuries ago, as Haber mentions, ti^t at that 
time it almunded in wild elephants, and the 
[Kjople of thirty or forty villages ware mainly 
occupied in their capture. The town itself, at 
the same time, had a fort, the residemee of an 
important Mussulman chiet Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta by land 535 miles. Lat. 25® 4L, ! 
long, 81’ 28'. 

K ITRRAR, — A town in the British province 
of b^ttara, presidency of Bombay, 31 miles 
!S.S,E. of Sattara. Lat. 17" 17', long. 74® 16'. 

KURREE, in Guserat, or territory of thej 
Guicowar, presidency of Bombay, a town in a| 
picturesque site iu a finely- woodesd country. 
Here is a fialace, formerly the reshlence of 
Mulhar Row, Guicowar. Population 25,000, 
many of whom are excellent artisans. Dis- 
tance from the city of Alimedabad, N.W., 
25 miles ; Baroda, N. W., 85 ; Surat, N., 155 ; 
Bombay, N., 310. Lat. 23" 18', long. 72® 19'. 

KUXUlUCKPOOR, in the district of Saudi, | 
Uirritory of Oude, a town on the western 
frontier, towards the Biitisii district of Fur- 
ruckaliad, on the route from Futtehgurii can- 
tonment to that of Setapoor, eight miles 
N.K. of the former, 74 W. of the latter. It 
is situate on the left bank of the Karngunga 
(Western), here crossed by ferry. There is a 
bazar here, and supplies are abundant. Lat. 
27" 27', long. 79" 47'. 

KURRUK, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 23 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 84 miles S.W. by 


S. oC the towm of Fedhawur. lAt, 32" 5T, 
kog. 71". 

KtTRRIIMBIIiA.— A town of Orissa, in 
the native state of Mohurbimge, situate 60 
miles W. hy S. fimn Midnapoor, and 60 miles 
N.W. by N. firoin Balasore. Lat. 22® 12', 
long. Sr 

KtTRRIJMFOOLEE. — A river of Eastern 
India, rkii^ m lat. 23'' 8', long. 93" 5', on the 
western slope of the Toumadoung range, to 
the north of the Blue Mountain, and, flowing 
in a south-westerly direction for 130 miles, 
falls into the Bay of Bengal a few miles below 
the if3Wii of Chittagong, in lat. 22® 20', long. 
91® 56'. 

KURRUNG. — town of Assam, in the 
British district of Nowgong, 15 miles N.N.E, 
of Nowgong. Lab. 26" 33', long. 92® 56'. 

KDBSANEH, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, a small tovra on the route from 
Aflygnrh cantonment to that of Futtehgurh, 
and 44 miles S.E. of the formmr. Lat. 27® 44', 
long. 78" 46'. 

KURSAVA — See Khubawaba. 

KURSOD. — A town in the native state ot 
Gwalior, or territory of Scindia's fiunily, situate 
28 milea W. from Oojein, and 90 mil^ &S.E. 
from Neemmsh. Lat. 23" 12', long. 75® 22'. 

KURTUL, in the British district of Ban<hi, 
}icut.-gt)v. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Banda to Adjy- 
gnrh, 12 miles N. of the latter. Water is 
obtained from wells. Lat. 25" 2', long. 80® 24'. 

I KURTUB. — A town in the British district 
I of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 95 miles 
N. of Madras. Lat. it® 27', long. 80® 13'. 

RURUCKDEA. — ^A town in the British 
district of Ramgur, lieuL-gov. of Bengal, 
60 miles N.E. by E. of Haaaireebagh. Lat. 
24“ 27', long. 86® IT. 

KITR DHEEA, in the British (fistriet of 
Ghazeepore, lieul-gov. of the N.W. Provinoes^ 

I a villsge on the routo from Chunar to Dina' 
poor, 61 miles N.E. of the former, 185 S.W. 
of latter. Lat. 25" 26*, long. 83" dO'. 

KURUJGEE.. — A town in the British 
province of Sottai^ presidency of Bmnbay, 
24 miles N. of Bes^apoor. L^. 17" O', loc^ 
75® ay. 

KDRIJLPETTA. — ^A town of the Deeean, 
in the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, ritnate 
205 Bsiles S JC. from' Nagpoor, and 25 miles 
N.W. firemi Jagdulbpoor. LaA ly* 30^, ksig. 
81“ 4Z. 

KUKUMBEE.~-A town in the Britiah 
(fistrict of (^hoto Nagpoor, j^euL-gOT. of 
Bengal, 58 miles W.Sv W. of Lohadlagg^ Lat. 
23® ly, long. 83" 55?. 

KURUMNASA. — A river rising in the 
Britsdi efistcict of ^hnhabodv presidency of 
Bengalv and in lal 24® 34', long. 83^ 46^, near 
the vilage Stoodag, close by the aontliefii 
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side of the table-land (of South Sbahabad), 
among aome stones, above a rioe-field. The 
Kuruninasa issues from a little fountain called 
Sannanchuja, and immediately forms a fine 
rapid streamlet, which, notwithstanding its 
horrible impurity, is as clear as mystal.’* The 
source is about eighteen miles west of the 
celebrated fort of Rohtas. Its direction is 
north-west for about fifty miles, and in this 
part of its course it has a rapid stream, which 
flows even in the driest weather, and expands 
into numerous pools, abounding in fish. In 
lat. 24** 51’, long. SS** 15', it turns nearly dne 
north, in which direction it flows twenty -six 
miles, forming, in the first instance, the Imun- 
dary between the British districts Shahabad 
and Mirzapoor, and then traversing the latter 
district. In this part of its course it is preci- 
pitated a depth of 100 feet down a vast rock, 
called Chfaanpathar, and in the rainy season 
forms a noble casouie, but in the dry season 
the stream in many sandy places disappears, 
the channel containing at intervals numerous 
stagnant pools. In lat. 25® S', long. 88® 22', it 
takes a north-easterly direction, first intersect- 
ing Benares for ten miles, then forming for 
twenty miles the boundary between that dis- 
trict and Shahabad ; and finally, dividing for 
forty miles the last-named district from that of 
Gbazeepoor, it falls into the Ganges, on the 
right side, in lat. 25® 28', long. 83® 68', having 
altogether a course of about 146 miles. About 
twenty-seven miles above its mouth, and in 
lat 25® 19', long. 83® 44', it is joined on the 
right side by the Durgawati, the latter having 
rather the larger volume of water. Where 
traversed, about a mile or two above its mouth, 
by the route from Ohunar to Dinapoor, it is 
100 yards wide, with very deep water and 
steep banka, and is usually crossed by troops 
by means of a bridge of l^ts. At Nowbul- 
poor, in lat. 25® 13', long. 83® 32', and fifty- 
five miles from its mouth, it is traversed by the 
gieat north-western route from Calcutta to 
Delhi, the passage being made by a fine bridge 
of stone masonry, which has replaced one 520 
feet in length, constructed of rones, on the 
suspension principle. The present structure 
consists of three equal arches, each fifty-three 
feet in span ; piers 80 by 13 ; roadway twenty- 
five feet wide and perfectly horizontal. The cost 
of 10,0001. must be regarded as very low ; but 
advantage was taken of an excellent founda- 
tion laid in a previous attempt to build a bridge 
at tbe same place. This river is subject to 
violent rain-floods, and has been known to rise 
tweniV'Six feet in one night in June, when 
scarcely any rain had fiiUen in the plain extend- 
ing along the Ganges. According to a stat€^- 
nient in a late publication, it is navigable 
during the periodical rains. 

KURUNBAS, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 72 miles S.£. of Delhi, l^at. 28® 16', 
long. 78® 23'. 


KTJRUNRUMMA. — town in the British 
district of Kamgur, lieuk-gov. of Bengal, 
situate 38 miles N.K.E. of Hazare^bagh. 
Lat. 24® SO*, long. 85® 40'. 

KURUPAM. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ganjam, preridency of Madras, situate 
107 miles W.8.W. of Ganjam. Lat. 18® 62', 
long. 83® 87'. 

KURVULLA. — ^A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 137 miles 
£.8.£. from Ahmednuggur, and 105 miles 
S.£. by S. from Janlnah. Lat. 18® 31', long. 
76“ 44'. 

KURWA, in the British district of Ajmeer, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Nusaeerabod to Beawr, 20 miles 
W.8.W. of the former. Lat. 26® 14', long. 
74® 82'. 

KURWAKHERA, in the British district 
of Etawa, lient.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to Calpee, and 10 miles S.£. of the 
former. Lat. 26® 42', long. 79“ 12'. 

KURYAH. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, 46 miles S. from Khatmandoo, and 
43 miles E.N.E. from Bettiah. Lat. 27® 3', 
long. 85® 10'. 

I KUSBA, in the British district of Pumea, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town situate five miles 
N.E. of the town of Purnea. It contains 
1,600 honses, a numV)er which, according to tbo 
usually received average of inmates, would 
assign it a poptilation of about 7,500 persona. 
Lat. 25® 49', long. 87* 32. 

KUSBAH SUCHENDEE, in the British 
district of Cawn poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Cawnpoor 
to Jaloun, 10 miles W.S.W. of the former, 
Lat. 26“ 27', long. 80® 16'. 

KUSBEH BOLA, in the British district 
of Ghazee{x>or, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from DinapcK>r 
to Ghazeepoor, 1 1 miles E. by N. of the latter. 
Lat. 25® 34', long. 83“ 49'. 

KHSBUH 8ECUNDRA. in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Mirzapoor 
to Lucknow, 49 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 25“ 35', long. 82® 4'. 

K USEE A, in the British district of Goruck- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from DLoapoor to 
Goruckpoor, 110 miles N.W. of the former. 
Within a mile of the town is a conical mound, 
constructed of bricks, and known among the 
p€»opl6 by the name of Deviathan, — place of 
the goddess and near it the ruin of a solid 
temple, built of brick. The inhabitants have 
no tradition as to when, by whom, or from 
what motives, they were raised. At present 
water and supplies are abundant here. Lat. 
26® 41', long. 83® 56'. 

KU8HBIR, in Bnssi^ir, a village, with a 
small fort, in the district of Kounawnr. It 
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18 situate on a declivity, sloping gradually 
eastward to the right bank of the Sntluj, and 
Burrounded by vineyards. Elevation above the 
sea 9,284 feet. Lat. 31'’ 83', long. 78" 19'. 

KUSHEY SONDA, in the Sangor and 
Nerbndda territories, a town situate in the 
British district of Kamgurh, on the route from 
Ramgurh to Rawah, 21 miles N. of the former. 
Lat. 23" 7', long. 81" 1'. 

KUSHYN, in Bussahir, a fort near the 
right bank of a considerable feeder of the river 
Pabor. It is of considerable size, with houses 
neatly built, and well covered with slate, in a 
site of little beauty, the view from it being 
confined by surrounding mountains of repulsive 
aspect. Close to the town are iron-mines, 
containing specular ore, embedded in mica- 
slate. This IS smelted and rendered malljable 
at the village ; but the produce is not considered 
abundant. Elevation above the sea 6,875 feet. 
Lat. 31" 11', long. 77" 42'. 

KUSMIR. — A town in the British district 
of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, six miles 
N.N.E. of Binapoor. Lat. 25" 40', long. 
85" 11'. 

KUSMORE. — A town in the British district 
of Shikarpoor, province of Sinde, presidency 
of Bombay, 71 miles E.N.E. of Shikarpoor. 
l.<at. 28" 22', long. 69" 41'. 

KUSOWLEAH, in iho British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Futtehgurli, and 
42 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27® 81', 
long. 79" 4 . 

KUSRAON, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 26 miles 
from the left bank of the Indus, 58 miles S.E. 
by E. of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 33" 27', 
long. 72" 29'. 

KUSSAREE, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Allaliabad 
to Lucknow, and 10 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 25" 83', long. 81" 50'. I 

KUSSAUN, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from K;^hui to Jheend, and 28 miles 
N. of the latter place. It is situate amidst 
bush-jungle, so thick that a small force can 
scarcely find room for encampment. Dirtant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,003 miles. Lat. 29" 39', 
long. 76" 29'. 

KUSSEAH, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Futtehpoor, and 29 miles N.W. 
of the former. Heber describes it as a large 
ruinous village, near a grove of neem-trees. 
Garden describes the surrounding country as 
well cultivated, but Heber states it to be much 
wilder, worscj cultivated, and worse peopled 
than any which he had seen in India. Lat. 
25" 36', long. 81" 32'. 

KUSSOOR, in the Punjab, a large town 


nine miles from the right or western bank of 
the Gbara. It is a place of great antiquity, is 
inclosed by a wall, and has several divisions, 
each surrounded by a separate wall strengthened 
with bastions. According to tradition, there 
were formerly twelve of these divisions corre- 
sponding to the number of the twelve sons of 
the founder, who assigned one to each. Tliere 
are several mosques and palaces. The sur- 
rounding country abounds in gardens and other 
well-cultivated spots. The inhabitants are all 
Mahometans. Hough observes, that at this 
place ** an army might make a good stand, as 
not only are there heights, but each division 
of the towm might be turned into a fortified 
position.** Lat. 31" 9', long. 74" 27'. 

KUSSOWLEE, a British sanatory station 
in Baghat, is situate on the route from Pinjor 
to Simla, nearly due north of the former place, 
and distant from it about fourteen miles by a 
circuitous route. This recently-established 
j station is thus described by a correspondent of 
of the Delhi Gazette : — Kussowlee itself is 
a hill of about five miles in circuit, considerably 
detached from the chain of which it forms a 
part. It*^ height is about 7,000 feet, the upper 
part is an undulating table land ; and the whole 
bill does not show any abrupt peak. From 
the plains the ascent is very sudden, that face 
of the hill presenting a forbidding aspect, in- 
tersected by perpendicular ravines, and show- 
ing the stiata of clay-slate at an angle of 30" 
or 40". The road from Pinjor is chiefly cut 
along this steep hill-side. The northern face 
of the hiil is much less abruptly defined, and 
runs into the ranges that slope to the river 
Gumber.” In a direct line, it is about 20 miles 
S.W. of Simla, and nearly on a level with it. 
The soil overlying the rock is light and porous, 
except in places where decaying vegetation has 
accumulate a black mould. The timber con- 
sists principally of firs, mixed with which are 
a few oaks and rhododendrons. The absence 
of underwood, and the porosity of the soil 
quickly absorbing rain, render the air dry 
and herlthful. The principal disadvantage is 
the want of wpter. The natural springs are 
at a distance below the station, and the non- 
retentive nature of the surface precludes the 
construction of tanks, while from the rocky 
character of ihe substratum, it is impracticable 
to obtain a supply by sinking wells. Hence, 
during spring and the early part of summer, 
water must & brought on mules and bullocks 
from springs a mile and a quarter distant, and 
848 feet below the level of the parade-ground. 
There is no cultivation except in the valleys, 
where irrigation is practicable ; and in such 
localities the slopes are formed into terraces, 
supporting successive slips of soil bearing very 
fine crops of rice and other grain, ginger, tur- 
meric, potatoes, onions, and other vegetables. 
The writer already quoted describes the scenery 
as fine: — "West and south, the view of the 
phun is boundless, and after the rains, the 
Sutlej winds along in great majesty, its course 
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being clearly traceable from Roopur to Loo- 
dianah ; while on the other side the Jumna 
can be seen. Standing on the summit of the 
hill, looking down the steep declivity of nearly 
6,000 feet, there is one vast map spread before 
you, which, in the different lights of morning 
and evening, shows a magic variety of tints 
and shades. The sun is just now dipping into 
the Sutlej, where it runs due west ; turn 
gradually to the right, and you will have a 
view of the plains of the Punjab, until you 
reach the lowest spurs of the mountain-range, 
just where the river issues from the hills. 
Then comes a group of beautiful varied hills, 
the highest of which is Soorujghur, above 
Belaspoor. Behind these the white peaks 
begin to appear, and, looking north, you have 
the whole snowy rampart rising in uninter- 
rupted majesty ; for the hills on a level with 
Simla, or even Whartoo, form but undulation#* 
in the foreground of this magnificent panorama. 
Turn further round, and to the north-east you 
have another group of nearer hills, the most 
conspicuous of which is Baghat, and behind 
them the snow appearing at intervals till you 
reach the east. In that quarter you have lost 
the snow, but there is a beautiful sea of un- 
dulating hills, with here and there glimpses of 
the plains, until, looking south, you come again 
to an unlimited horizon. In all this landscape, 
there is but one thing wanting, the one de- 
ficiency which prevents our hills from being 
absolutely lovely, and that is, the absence of 
water. No lake, no stream, enlivens the view ; 
and this makes all the rest like a beautiful 
face with the eyes shut.” A church has been 
erected here for the accommodation of the 
Christian community. In 1845, Kussowlee 
was visited by cholera, which greatly increased 
the ordinary rate of mortality ; but its general 
salubrity appears well established, Kussowlee 
is distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,069 miles. 
Lat. 30" 54', long. 77" 3'. 

KUTCHEGUD, — A town situate on the 
north-west point of the j>er)in8ula of Kattywar, 
territory of Guzerat, 10 miles S. from the Gulf 
of Cutch, and 118 W. of Ilajkote. Lat. 22° 20', 
long. 69" 1'. 

KUTCHNAR SURYE. — A town in the 
native state of Gwalior, or possessions of the 
family of Scindia, situate 83 miles W.N.W. 
from Saugur, and 83 miles S. by W, from 
BhopaL Lat. 24" 24', long. 77° 89'. 

KUTCHOUDA.—A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Amjherah, situate 10 miles S. 
from Amjherah, and 126 miles E. from Baroda. 
Lat. 22" 24', long. 75° 10'. 

KUTCHWA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the left bank of the Ganges, and 
distant N.W. from Calcutta by the river route 
766 miles, S.E. from the city of Allahabad 62 
by the same. Lat. 26° 12', long. 82° 20'. 

t KXJTHOTEEA, in the territory of Saugor 
and Nerhudda, a town in the British district 


of Ramgurh, situate on the route from Ram- 
gurh to Jubbulpoor, 18 miles W.N.W. of the 
former, Lat. 22° 58', long. 80° 46'. 

KXJTI. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate six miles S.E. Irom the left 
bank of the Bhotiya Coosy river, and 63 miles 
E.N.L. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 28° 8', long. 
86 ° 11 '. 

KUTKA UMROAHA, in the British dis- 
trict of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Allahabad 
to the city of Benares, 55 miles E. of the 
former, 19 W. of the latter. Lat. 25° 16', 
long. 82° 45'. 

KUTLUNGEE, in the British territoiy of 
Sagur and Nerhudda, lieiit.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Nagp(K)r 
to Ramgurh, 62 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 21° 47', long. 79° 50'. 

KUTOLA, in the lvajj)oot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route, rid Nagor, from .Tessul- 
meer to Nuaserah.ad, and 142 iniloH N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 27", l(*ug. 73° 16'. 

KUTOLLEE, In the territory of Koiali, in 
Rajpootan.a, a town on the left bank of the 
river Parbutty, and held hy a luudatory of the 
rajah ol Kotah. The residence of the feudatory 
is a lofty edifice, in a handsome Hindoo style 
of architecture, situate on the hank- of the 
river. Distant direct N.E, (d Kotah 50 miles, 
S.W. of Gwalior 1 10. Lat. 2.5° 39', long. 76° 35'. 

KUTPUKI, in the Britisli district of 
Etawab, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Agra to that of Etawah, and 18 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 2G° .58', long. 78° 53'. 

KXJTRA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
pass on one of the routes from the city of 
Allahabad to Jtewa, and 63 miles S.E. of the 
former. The surface of the country rises from 
the valley of tlie Ganges about Mirzay>oor tv) 
the elevated tracts of Bundelcund and Boghel- 
cund, lying to the south-west. The ascent 
take.; place in successive plate.ius, becoming 
continually more elevated towards the west, 
and bounded on the side c)f the more depressed 
tracts by ranges of hills of no great relative 
elevation. The plateau nearest the Ganges is 
bounded towards it hy a ridge traversed by the 
Tara Pass, and to the south and south-west it 
is hounded by a ridge which forms the face of 
the plateau that rises over it, and i.s traversed 
by the Kutra l^iss. Tlie north-east side of 
the Kutra itinge, towards Tara I'ass, is rather 
steep, yet overstrewn witli rubbish of dis- 
integrated rock, amidst which grows a stunted 
forest of trees allied to ]»ine8, besides the j)i[>al 
(Ficus leligiosa) and corantlms. The village 
of Kutra is situate at the north-east side oi the 
pass, on the left bank ot the Seoti, a small 
river tributary to the Bilund. Into the Seoti 
are discharged several small streams, which 
tumble in lofty cascades down the face of the 
overhangiug ridge. At that ot Bilohi, twelve 
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inilca west of the Kutra Pass, the fiill is 398 
feet, and t)ie e8car{itnent nearly perpendicular. 
Fraioklin considers part of the ridge rising 
above the village to be saliferous ; and adds, 
that salt is manufactured on the banks of the 
Tons. According to Jacqnemont, however, 
the water of the wells is not salt. The road 
through the pass is excellent, being carefully 
laid down from Mirxapoor. Water is abundant, 
being obtained from the Seoti ; but supplies 
most be collected from the adjacent country. 
Hlevation of summit of ridge above the sea 
1,219 feet ; of the village, 520 feet. Lat. 

51', long. 82" 11'. 

KUTRA. — See Meerajtpoor Kutra. 

KUTSUHEE, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Balasore, beut.-gov. of Bengal, 99 miles 
8. W. of Calcutta. Lat. 21" 89', long. 87" 16^ 

KUTTAJEE, a small river of Sinde, rises 
in the hilly fr^t between Korracbee and 
Sehwan, and in lat. 25“ 7', long. 67" 28', 
After a course of twenty miles in a north- 
westerly direction, it feills into the river Goor- 
ban. Though so inconsiderable in point of 
size, it is in this arid country important, for 
affording a constant supply of gex^ water, as 
even when it has ceased to run, the pools in its 
bed contain considerable quantities. 

KUTTANO, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village 30 miles N.W. of the town of Myn- 
pooree. 27“ 24', long. 78" 37'. 

KUTTEEGEEREE. — A town in the British 
district of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 76 
miles E. by N. of Belgaum. Lat. 16" 4', long. 
75“ 41'. 

KUTTOSUN. — See Myblkb Caunta, 

KUTTO^VLI, in the British district of 
Futtehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Banda to the town 
of Futtehpoor, and 11 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 25° 52', long. 80“ 44'. 

KUTTREEL — A town in the British district 
of Bhagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 20 miles 
N.E. by E. of Bhagulpoor. Lat. 25" 20', long. 
87" 17'. 

KUTTUNGEE, in the British territoiy of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Saugor 
cantonment to Jubbulpoor, 89 miles S.E. of 
former, 22 N.W. of latter. It has a bazar, and 
is well supplied with water. Here is a con- 
siderable quantity of iron, manufactured prin- 
cipally into gnn-barrcdB, which are much 
esteemed and laigely exported, l^at. 23" 27'» 
long. 79" 50'. 

KUTTUNGTOLLA A town of the Dec- 

can, in the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, 
situate 70 miles N.E. by E. from Nagpoor, and 
101 miles 8. from Jnbbulpoor. Lat. 21“ 41', 
long. 80" 4'. 

KUTTUNGY. — ^A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor or Berar, situate on the right bank of 
one of the branches of the Wein Gunga, and 


88 miles E.N.E. from N.-igpoor, Lat. 21° 43', 
long. 80" 21'. 

KUTIIBPOOR, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route, by Khasganj, from 
Bareilly to Allyghur cantonment, and 20 miles 
S.E. of the latter, .52 N.E. of Agra. Lat. 
27" 51', long. 78° 25'. 

KUTUBUGGA. — A town in tlie British 
district of Sumbulpoor, on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, situate 19 miles N.E. by 
N. of Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21° 41', long. 84" 10'. 

KUTITLGARH, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a fort, formerly garrisoned by the Goorkha 
troops, situate on the route, by Ra.ne.sur, from 
the cantonment of Petoragurh to that of 
Cbampawut, four miles N. of the latter. Webb, 
who surveyed it at the close of a.d. 1815, thus 
describes it : — “ The shape of Kutulgurh fort 
is irregular, and -fitted, as it wei'e, to the top 
of the hill on which it stands. The work is 
oblong ; its greatest length from north to south 
may 1^ about fifty yards, and the breadth half 
that quantity ; each extremity is completed by 
a species of sUir fort : the line connecting these 
has, at short distances, salient angles, wliich 
fi.ank each other with tolerable exactness. 'The 
wall is of considerable solidity, and is com- 
posed of rough stones without cement : it is 
ioo|7edand])ierced all round, and is ninefeethigh 
on the outside. The whole work is surrounded, 
about fifteen feet beyond the wall, by a stockade, 
the stakes of which are about ten feet above the 
earth. The whole appeiirs to be in good and 
defensible order. The ascent to the fort is 
most easy from the cJistern side, but is, even 
here, very sti'ep ; and the latter part, by a 
zig-zag path, is within long musket-shot” of a 
detached stockade outside the fort. Close to 
this stockade is a small Hindoo temple. Water 
must be obtained from a source covered by a 
fire of musketry from the stockade, distant 400 
feet, Lat. 29° 24', long. 80° 5'. 

KUTUMBO, in tlie raj or protected Raj- 
poot state of Ulwar, a small town on the 
eastern frontier, towards Bhurtpore. It was 
bombarded and laid in ruins October 29tb, 
1 803, by the Mahratta army, which had escaped 
from the Deccan, and was flying before the 
British under General Lake. On the 31st the 
British geneml reached the smoking ruins of 
Kutumlx), but found that the enemy had de- 
serted it that morning ; an<l pursuit being con- 
tinued, the fugitive host was next morning 
overtaken, and totally defeated at Laswari. 
Kutumbo is 60 miles W. of Agra, 95 miles 8. 
of Delhi. Lat. 27" 19', long 77" 8'. 

KUVOY, in the British district of Malabar, 
under the presidency of Madras, a town on an 
extensive estuary of a river flowing from the 
Western Ghauts. Tlie surrounding country is 
a sandy plain of no great fertility, but suited for 
the culture of inferior rice and cocoanut-trees. 
The town is stated to have only about sixty or 
seventy houses. The inliahitants are Moplahs 
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or Massulmans. Here tbe English had a 
caftory in 1760 ; and about that time the French 
built a fort on the south side of tne river. 
This fort, and another of native construction, 
are now in ruins. Distance N. W. from dananore 
18 miles, S.E. from Mangalore 68. Lut. 12® 6', 
long. 75® 16'. 

KUWA, in the British district of Futteh- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the left bank of the river Jumna, 17 
miles S. of the town of Futtehpore. Lat. 
25® 42^, long. 80® 62'. 

KYAL PYEN. — A town of Burmah, situate 
53 miles from the left bank of the Irawady, and 
96 miles N.E. by N. from Ava, Lat. 23® S', 
long. 96° 60'. 

KYAN NAYAT MYO.— A town of Bur- 
mah, situate on the left bank of the Irawady 
river, 96 miles N. from Ava. Lat. 23° 15', 
long. 96°. 

KYAR, or KYE RIVER, one of the 
mouths of the Indus, leiuling into the Pitty- 
anee. Lat. 24° 34', long. 67“ 13'. 

KYARDA, in Sirmor, a village in the Doon 
or valley of the same name, and on the route 
from Dehra to Nahun, being 21 miles S.E. of 
the latter place. It is a small place, descril>ed 
by Mundy as “ rftmantically situated in a dell, 
completely encompassed by woody heights, 
on the summit of the nearest of which are the 
ruins of what appears to have been a petty 
Goorkah fortress.” The lands comprised in the 
Kyarda Doon were granted to the rajah of 
Sirmoor by tbe British government in 1833, 
subject to certain conditions ; among which 
were the impartial administration of justice, the 
abolition of transit-duties, and the construction 
and repair of roads. Elevation of the village 
above the sea 1,844 feet. Lat. SO® 28', long. 
77® 86'. 

KYBYOITN. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the right bank of the Irawady river, and 60 
miles N. from Ava. Lat. 22° 42', long. 95° 66'. 

KYL. — A town in the north-east quarter of 
tbe Punjaub, situate in the British distr'et of 
Spiti, 107 miles E. by N. of Kangra. Lat. 
32° 17', long. 78° 3'. 

KYLASCOTTAH.— A town in the hill 
zeraindarry of Jeypoor, on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, situate 79 miles E. by N. 
from Jeypoor, and 100 miles W. by S. from 
Ganjam. Lat. 19° 14', long. 83° 36'. 

KYLEE, in the British district of Benares, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Chunar to Dinapore, situate 21 
miles N.E. of the former, 125 8.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 25° 20', long. 83° 13'. 

KYMPROO, a village in Arracan, situate 
on the right l>ank of the Leraroo river, near 
the confluence of one of the feeders of that 
river. Lat. 20° 35', long. 93° 33'. 

KYNETA, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 


Etawa, and 42 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat 
27° 8', long. 78° 31'. 

KTOKOO. — A town of Bnrmali, sitoate 
20 miles W. from the right bank of the Ira- 
wady river, and 145 muos S.W. from Ava. 
Lat. 20° 24', long. 94° 28'. 

KYOONTHTJL. — See KetoxthuLw 

KYOUKDWAIN. — A town of Eastern 
India, in the British province of Tenasaerim, 
142 miles N. by W. of Tenasaerim. Lat. 
14° 7', long. 98° 38'. 

KYOUKKYAH. — A town oi Burmah, 
situate on the right bank of the Irawady, and 
173 miles N. by £. from Ava. lAt. 24° 20', 
long. 96° 30'. 

KYOUKNEMO, in the island of Ramree, 
in Arracan, a village situate on a large creek, 
by which it has access to the sea. It was at 
one time much infested by dacoits, bnt through 
the exertions of the magistrates, it has now 
become a thriving place. 

KYOUK PHYOO, the capital town and 
principal military station of the island of 
Ramree, province of Arracan, is situated on 
its north-western extremity. It derives its 
designation from Eheouk, signifying white, 
and Pheo, a stone, on account of the number 
of beautiful white pebbles which cover the 
l»each in its vicinity. It stands upon the 
extremity of a sandy plain, which is bounded 
on the south-west by a range oi sandstone hills, 
v.arying in height from 500 to 2,000 feet. On tbe 
east it is bounded by a small creek, which 
confers upon it superior freility of watcr- 
communicatiou with Calcutta, Chittagong, &c. 
It is a he.althy spot, and its ssdabrity is pro- 
bably in a great measure owing to the pro- 
tection it receives from the range of sandhills 
on the south-west, forming an admirable barrier 
against the monsoon, which generally approaches 
with great fury from that quarter. In con- 
j nection with that of nature, tbe powerful baud 
of art has been at work for the last few years, 
and a great improvement has been effected by 
removing all the dense jungle in the vicinity 
of the town, which generated much dampness, 
and consequent disease. A judicious f^steiu 
of drjunage has also been carried out. Its 
harbour is said to be one of tbe finest in the 
world. Its entrance is so deep and wide as to 
allow of the safe ingress of the largest-sized 
ships at any seasem of tiie year. Lat. 19° 24', 
long. 93° 34'. 

KYOUKTEGADEYOTJNG, a village in 
Arracan, situate on Uie left bank of tbe C>>la- 
dyne river, a few miles S. of Ferguson's mute. 
Lat. 20° 50', long. 93° 9'. 

KYOUNG'THA, a pass in tbp British dis- 
trict of Pegue, on the route over the Youma- 
doung Mountains, connecting; tbe seaeoasi of 
the Bay of Bengal with tbe interior of 
The crest of the pass is 20 miles N.N.W. of 
Bassein, in lat. 17° 2', long. 94° 46'. 

KYBABAD, in Rajpootana^ a town of 
552 
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Kotah, situate on the route from Neemuch to 
the city of Koiah, 78 miles N.E. of former, 
41 S.W. of latter. It has a bazar, and water 
is abaodaot. The number of houses is esti- 
mated at 400. Lat. 24** 37*, Ion". 76**. 

KYRAGURH- — ^A town of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 
114 miles E. by N. from Nagpoor, and 
102 miles S. from Ramgurh. l^t. 21** 20*, 
long. 80“ 53*. 

KYRANDH, in the British district of 
Muzuffumugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Muzufrur- 
nug^r to Paneeput, 30 miles W. by S. of the 
former. It has a population of 15,162 iuliabi- 
tants. Lat. 29* 23', long. 77* 16'. 

KYRE. — ^Atown ofBurmab, situate on the 
left bank oftheKhyendwen river, and 118 miles 
N.W. fhim Ava. Lat. 23“ 2', long. 94“ 45'. 

KYREE DERA, in Sinde, a village on the 
route from Lsrkhana to Bagh, aud 15 miles N. 
of the former place. There is a good supply 
of water from wells sod pools about the village. 
Lat. 27“ 44', long. 68“ 7 . 

KYREE GURREE, or KEYRA GHUR- 
REE, in ^nde, a town on the route from 
Larkhana to Bagh, and 44 miles N. of the 
former place. It is situate on the south- 
eastern torder of the Pmf, or desert of Shikar- 
poor, is surrounded with a wall, and is supplied 
with water from wells. Lat. 28“ 6', long. 
67^ 67'. 

KYRIM, in Eastern India, one of the 
Cossya hill states, bounded north-east and 
south by the Briti^ territoiy of Jynteah, and 
west by the other Cossya states : it extends 
from lat. 25“ 10* — 25“ 68', and from long, 
91 ** 48' — 92“ 11' ; is 58 miles in length from 
north to south, aud 13 in breadth. 

KYTHUL, in Sirhind, a town the princii>al 
place of the territoiy of Ky thul. It is situate 
in a level, fertile country, and is irregularly, 
but substantially, built of excellent brick. The 
palace is a lofty building of a striking appear- 
ance, rising above a fine grove of trees, over- 
hanging a spacious sheet of water. There are 
in the town kilns, producing great quantities 
of sal ammoniac. The last rajah of the country 
died in 1843, and, leaving no issue, his posses- 
sions lapseil to the paramount power in India. 
At the period of the escheat, in 1813, the terri- 
tory comprised 516 villages, and was estimated 
to yield a surplus revenue, of 44, 000/. Kytlml 
18 distant N.W. of OalcutUt 1,004 miles. Lat. 
29" 49', long. 70" 28'. 

KYITAI-THE TSAKHAN.—A town of 
l^urmali, situate 33 miles E. of the left hank 
of the Iraw^ady, and 126 miles N, by E. from 
Ava. I>at. 23“ 39', long. 96“ 

KYUNGYAM. — A town in the dominions 
of Ghulali SlngU, the ruler of Civsbmere, situate 
190 miles K. by 8. from Sirinagur, ami 
159 miles N .E. from ij.angra. Lat. 33“ 39', 
long. 78“ 11'. 
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LABADOR. — One of the islands situated at 
the mouth of the Megna river. Its length 
from north to south is 11 miles, and its breadth 
five ; the centre being in lat. 22° 22', long. 
90“ 48‘. 

LABEIRA, in tbeBritish district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Bareilly to Pilliheet, 
and 13 miles N.E. of the foriuer. Lat. 28° 28', 
long. 79° 35'. 

LABRUNG, in Bussahir, a village of the 
digit ict of Koonawur, is situate near the right 
bank of the Zong, a feeder ol the Sutluj, and 
divided by it from the town of Kanum. 
Gerard describes it as of considerable size ; 
Hutton, as a small and filthy-looki ng place, 
built on the edge of a shelving hill.” Here is 
a small fort, belonging to the rajah ol Bussahir. 
It is square, about forty feet high, and sur- 
rounded by a loopholed wall of stones without 
cement. Elevation above the sea 9,296 leet. 
Lat. 31° 40', long. 78“ 29'. 

, LACARACOONDA. — A town in the British 
district of Beerboom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
situate 111 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 
23“ 48', long. 87° 20'. 

LACCADIVE ISLANDS.— A cluster off 
I the Malabar coast of India. They extend from 
I lat. 1° 50' to 12° 20', and from long. 72° 20' td 
74“ 26', and contain a population of 6,800 
The greater portion of these islands are uudel 
the uncontrolled man.agement of the Beeboc of 
Cannaiiore, subject to the payment of an annual 
tribute to the British government of 1,0001 
This tribute having fallen into arrear, the 
islands have been attached, and are now unde^ 
the administration of the British government 

LACHOONG. — A town in the native statt^ 
of Sikhim, situate on the right bar.': of the 
Peesta river, and 52 miles N.E. by N. from 
Darjeeling. Lat. 27 ’ 40', long. 4 7'. 

LACKREEGONO, in tbe Briti.sh di.strict of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town, with ])azar, on the route, by 
Rajapur ferry, from tbe c:u\tomuont oi Allah- 
abad to Panda, and 16 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 25', long. 81° 46 . 

LADAKH, or MIDDLE TIBET.--A very 
elevated and rugged country north of the 
Piinja)*, and int-luded within the dominions of 
Ghoiab Singh, tbo i uU:r oi ( ’ashinere. 

Excluding the l’riti>-h distilct.s of Sjfiti and 
Lalioiil, Ladakh is distributed into five sub- 
divisi(»ns, named Nabra., L.uiakli, Zanskar, 
Rukclni, and Ptii ik-Sura-Dia:s. It is bounded 
on the north by the unexplor^ol region south 
ol’ Chinese Turkistan, and ttic Chine e territory 
ofKhotcu; on the north-ea.st by the Chinese 
territory of Khoten, and Chan-thau and 
Rodokh, districts of Great Tibet ; on the south 
by the Chinese territory anti Spiti * on the 
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south-west by Lalioul, Cbaniba, atKl Kishtewar, 
..nd on the west by Cashmere and Bnltistan. 
The information obtained by Vi"ne and Cun- 
ningham justifies us in stating tlie position of 
Ladakh as being between lat. 32'' 20' — 35'', 
long. 75° 30' — 79° 30' ; and in computing the 
area at 26,036 square miles. The most im- 
portant feature in the physical aspect of Ladakh 
is the great valley of the Indus, which traverses 
the country through its whole length, from 
south-east to north-west, and divides the great 
northern range called variously Kouenlun, 
Mooz Taugh, or Karakorum, from the stupend- 
ous mountains of Rupslm, Spiti, and Zanskar. 
The most elevated mountiiins rise to heights 
little inferior to those of any summits on the 
face of the globe. The climate is characterized 
by cold and excessive aridity. 

The population is of tliat variety of the 
human race called the Mongolian by Blumen- 
bacb and his followers, and are classed under 
the general denomination Tibetan. The amount 
ia estimated by Moorcroft at between 150,000 
and 180,000 persons ; but a decrease appears 
to have taken jdace since Moorcroft’s time, aud 
the present amount of inhabitants is presumed 
to be 125,000. Tliey have the usual features 
of the Mongolians, but improved by intermix- 
ture with the Cashmerian ; the women e.spe- 
cially, accoiding to Gholauin Hyder, are pretty 
and fair, with rosy cheeks. In moral cha- 
racter they are mild, good-humoured, peace- 
able, and honest, but timid, indolent, exces- 
sively dirty, addicted to intoxication and sexual 
immorality. Gholaurn Hyder observes: — 
**They are ihe most peaceable race of beings 
in the world, very quiet, honest, and hospi- 
table." In consequence of this disposition, 
crimes of violence are scarcely known. Poly- 
andry is common among the lower orders, and, 
according to the last-quoted authority, under 
peculiarly di. gusting circumstances. ** In a 
family of two or more brothers who are poor, 
only one of them marries, and the wife is 
common to all, and no jealousies or quarrels 
ensue." Primogeniture here has such high 
privileges, that on the marriage of the eldest 
the property of the parents passes to him, 
and they become de[)endent on him for main- 
tenance, while the younger brothers are little 
better than servants. The men wear close 
dresses of woollen cloth, and large mantles, 
which, ft»r the rich, are made of European 
brorul-cloth, tor the poor of sheepskin, with 
the wool inward.s. 'I’he dresj of the grand 
lama or priest is yellow, that of other lamas of 
superior rank n d ; and as the-.e dignitaries 
wear bioad brimmed hats, they cdosely resem- 
ble cardinals in cosiuine. Tlie dress of the 
W'omen con.slsts of a jacket and petticoat of 
enormous dinien--ions, and a sheepskin mantle. 
When rich, they are loaded with a variety of 
fanta.stic ornaments aud uncouth jewellery. 
'‘A Ladakhi female, in full costume," observes 
Moorcroft, ‘Wvould cause no small sensation 
amongst the fashionable dames of a European 
capital." The language is Tibetan, accerding 


to Klaproth, the primitive dialect of the abori- 
ginal people inhabiting the vast mountain- 
region between Hindostan and Tartary. It is 
very rough, and abounds in harsh combinations 
of consoiiantM, unutterable even by those ac- 
customed to tlie most rugged tongues of north- 
ern Europe. The religion is Lamaism, a form 
of Buddhism, resembling apparently in its 
moral and spiritual tenets those entertained by 
the early ascetics and by Uie Quietisis of later 
date. In the existence of monastic establish- 
ments for both sexes, the acknowledgment of 
a supreme infallible head of the whole religious 
community, and the adoption of pageantry in 
public worship, some seeming resemblance has 
been traced to the characteristics of the Romish 
church. Moorcroft describes Lamaism as **a 
strange mixture of metaphysics, mysticism, 
morality, juggling, and idolatry.** *nie trans- 
migration of souls is received as a prominent 
tenet. The Deity is worshipped in the cha- 
racter of a trinity, but adoration is paid to a 
great number of inferior beings, represented 
by a variety of carious idols. The general 
character of Lamaism appears to be more 
gentle than that of many other superstitions, 
and under its influence the terrific Moguls anti 
other Tartars have become a comparatively 
mild and peaceable race. 

Previously to the conquest of this country 
by the Sikhs, the government was a simple 
despotism, which, during Moorcrofi’s residence, 
was administered by the khalum or prime 
minister of the rajah, who was himself bat a 
mere pageMit ; at all times the sovereign was 
liable to be deposed by the intrigaes of the 
influential lamas, and bis place supplied by the 
next in hertnlitary succession. Tlie revenue 
was not paid in money, the people being bound 
to support the rajah and his officers, not only 
by furnishing provisions, and all other things 
requisite for subeistenoe, but serving as domestic 
as well as agricultural labourers. They were 
likewise bound to take the field in case of 
collision with neighbouring states. Gholaurn 
Hyder says, the ** troops are mostly horsemen, 
armed with a few matcbloriLS, bows and arrows, 
and swords, and may amount in all to 2,000 
men ; the infantry may be about 1,200 men, 
armed with matchlodks, bows and arrows, and 
swords.** They are incrediUy cowardly, and 
so ill armed l^ty according to Moorcroft, on 
occasion ol a war with their neighbours of 
Bultistan, the infantry had but one matchlock 
for ten men, and one sword for six. It is not 
therefore surprising that Ladakh made no 
resistance to the troops of Gbolab Singh, the 
present ruler of Cashmere, who took possession 
of it in 1 835, and still retains his acquisition. 

LADNO. — ^Atown in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 12(1 miles N.E. firm dodhpoor, and 
81 miles N. by W. from Ajmeer. Li^ 27** 38V 
long. 74* 28*. 

LADWA, in l^rhind, a small territoiyr for- 
merly the jaghire of a Sikh chieftain, who, in 
consequence of the non-performance of hia 
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feudatory obligations during the Lahore war, 
was deprived of his possessions, which were 
annexed to the British dominions. Ladwa, 
the principal place, is situate 22 miles N. from 
Kurnool, in lat. 29® 59', long. 77® 6'. 

LAENADOWN, in the British district of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Nagpoor 
to JuV>bulpoor, 45 miles S.S. VV. of the latter. 
Lat. 22® 34', long. 79® 44'. 

LAGWAN. — A town in the British district 
of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 58 miles 
S.W. of Rnjmahal. Lat. 24® 22', long. 87® 14'. 

LAHAR, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
the possessions of the Soindia family, a town 
six miles E. of the right or E. bank of the 
river Sindh. In a.d. 17S0, Captain Pop- 
ham, in command of 2,400 infantry, a small 
body of cavalry, and a detail of European 
artillery, with a howitzer and a few field-pieces, 
besieged this fort, which was found to be much 
stronger than had been fallaciously represented 
by tlie rana of Gobud, who was anxious to 
have it captured from the Mahrattas, It was 
imperfectly breached, and as the light field- 
pieces could ])i<)(Juce no farther effect on the 
defences, the British commfinder determined 
to make a desperate attempt at storming. By 
extraordinary efforts, a lodgment was made in 
the place. Dreadful slaughter ensued on 
both sides. The enemy defended themselves 
with desperation, and it was not until the 
garrison, which had consisted of 500 men, was 
reduced to their killadar and a mere handful of 
his dependants, that quarter w*as demanded. 
The British lost 125 men.” It appears to have 
been ceded to Scindia by the second article of 
the treaty of Mustafapoor, on the 22nd No- 
vember, 1805. Lahar is 50 miles W. of Cal pec, 
the same distance E. of (rwalior fort, 85 S.E. 
of Agra. Lat. 26® 12', long. 78® 59'. 

LAHENEE, in the British district of Fut- 
tehpoor, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a town on the 
right bank of the Ganges, 917 miles from 
Calcutta by the river, 107 miles above Allah- 
almi, N.W. from the town of Futtehpoor by 
land 15 miles. Lat. 26® 8', long. 80° 41'. 

LAHORE, a large city in the Punjab, is 
situate about a mile east of the Ravee river. 
It is suiToiin led by a brick wall, formerly 
twenty-five feet high, but which has recently 
been lowered by the British government. Run- 
jeet Singh »*aii a good trench around the wall, 
beyond this constructed a line of works round 
the entire circumference, mounted them with 
heavy artillery, and gave orders for clearing 
away such ruins and other objects as might 

ield shelter to assailants. The circuit of this i 

ne of fortifications exceeds seven miles. Tlie j 
fort or citadel occupies the north-west angle of 
the city, and contains extensive magazines and I 
manufactories of "warlike stores. There are! 
several large and handsome mosques. The 
Padshah mosque, said to have been built by 
Aurungzebe, is a massive, lofty structure of 
red sandstone, of great size, and ornamented 


with spacious cupolas. It was converted into 
a barrack by Runjeet Singh. The Vizier 
Khan mosque is also a fine edifice, ornamented 
with lofty minarets, and covered with varnished 
tiles, inscribed with Arabic sentences, wdiich 
are popularly supposed to comprise the entire 
of the Koran. These splendid structures have 
been desecrated by the Sikhs, who killed swine 
in them, and converted their courts into stables. 
The Soiiara mosque is another splendid building. 
There are besides many handsome mosques 
and Hindoo temples. One of the greatest 
ornaments in the neighbourhood is the tomb 
of the Mogul emperor Jehangir. It is very 
extensive and beautiful, of a quadrangular 
figure, with a minaret at each corner, rising 
to the height of seventy feet, 'fhe principal 
material is red sandstone, but there is a profu- 
sion of ornaments executed in marble, arranged 
in elegant mosaics, representing flowers and 
texts ot the Koran in Arabic and Persian. 
These texts consist of a hundred repetitions 
of the name of (rod in different modes of 
expression. Ti)is beautiful moniiinent is about 
three miles west of Lahore. It is 8e]>arated 
from the town by tliB river Ravee, which has 
lately swept away {wt of the wall inclosing 
j the tond), and threatens speedily to engulf the 
structure itself. Runjeet Singh gave it as a 
[ residence to a French officer of the name of 
I M. Amine, who caused it to be cleared out and 
put in repair, but died shortly afterwards. His 
fate was considered by the Mahometans as 
retributive of his impiety in desecrating the 
sacred pile, which has since been closed up. 
Another of these huge ornamental tondjs is 
styled that of Anarkalli, a youth, according to 
tradition, a favourite of one of the emjiei'or.s, 
who, instigated by ic-alousy, having seen him 
smile at a lady of the imperial z-^mana, caused 
him to he put to death, by being built up in a 
brick cell, and this splendid mausoleum to be 
raised over him. Unfortunately, tlie tone of 
Mahometan morals is not such as to render 
the story incredible. Three miles north-east 
of Lahore is the garden of Shah Jclnn, the 
Shalimar, or “House of Joy.” It is about 
half a mile long, with three succc-sive ter- 
races, rising one above the other, and contains 
450 fountains, which throw up water, suhse- 
quently received into marble tanks. Runjeet 
Singh barbarously defaced this superb monu- 
ment of oriental magnificence, by removing a 
large portion of the marble embellishments to 
his new capital, Armitsir. 

The streets of Lalmre, which are very narrow, 
contain numbers of lofty but gloomy houses, 
inclosed within extensive dead walls. Tlie 
bazars, though numerous, and stocked with 
profusion of costly wares, are in general con- 
tracted and n.ean. There is an abundant 
supply of water from wells in the town. The 
vicinity is fertile and well cultivated, being 
covered with the most luxuriant gardens and 
orchards. Tlie great extent and size of the 
ruins scattered over the adjacent country bear 
evidence of the former greatness of the city. 
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Von HWgel describes the scene as a huge mass 
of serais, palaces, anil ruins, which must be 
seen, to foim any notion of their multitude 
and extent. The population is still consider- 
able, the streets being crowded in an extra- 
ordinary degree ; yet in this respect, as well as 
in regard to trade, Lahore, according to Burues, 
is greatly excelled by Amritsir, which has re- 
cently grow'n up into a successful rival ; for 
though Bunjeet Singh resided much at Lahore, 
where be delighted to show his 8ti.te, Amritsir 
was both the spiritual and commercial capital 
of his dominions. The statement of Burues, 
however, as to the comparative amount of the 
population of the two cities, has been disputed, 
and the superiority claimed for Lahore, which, 
even in its decay, is a great city. Von Hiigel 
says that it stretches in a semicircular form four 
or five miles along the branch of the Ravee, , 
and yet that, if we judge from the ruins, it is 
not one-tenth part the size that it once was. 
It is very difficult to make even any safe guess 
at its population ; but from its extent and the 
multitudes which throng it, the number can 
scarcely be less than from 94,000 to 95,000. 
This indeed is a great “declension from the 
amount in the time when it was the residence 
of the Mogul emperors, and was nine mixes in 
length ; the population then, probably, was 
eight or ten times the present numl)er. 

Lahore partakes to some exteut of the advan- 
tages of education, and even forms a centre for 
their diffusion. It is the seat of an establish- 
ment which is at once a vernacular school and 
a college for the study of Hindoo and Maho- 
medan learning and European knowledge, 
through vernacular media. A portion of the 
funds of the institution is contributed by the 
Biitich government, but it is chiefly supported 
by subscriptions from Bhopaul and four other 
native states, the chiefs and people of which 
regard its maintenance as inseparably con- 
nected with British protection and supremacy ; 
BO that, in the language of Major Cunningham, 

it is a kind of tashion to contribute to the 
school.” Ill 1849 the number of pupils was 
541. 

Lahore appears to have fallen into the hands 
of Mahmood ot Chizuee in 1009, on his advance 
to destroy Naugracut; and in 11.52 it became 
the capital of the Cazuovide dyna.'ty. In 1180 
it WHS laptuied from the la.st Gaznevide by j 
Sahub-ud-deiii, theGomian monarch. In 1528 
it was takon by boltan Baker, who.se posterity 
made it a fa\< '.nite reside -ce, and raised it to 
itKgnatt st >-jki:dMv.r. In 1748 it foil into the 
hands of Al:i p d.'kati, lie* first Durani emperor. 
In 1799 Jvui.j'el 8i!,iL,’ii was, by Zernan Shall, 
invested with t i,u ' t niiit-nt of Lahore, w'lth 
the title of mjah. Jfo immediately manifested 
his deteindiiution to j)<j.S'e.ss the substance a.s 
well as ike ert^jigu. of power, by ex j idling three 
Sikh sirdar-, wlio attempted to re* tain posses- 
sion ; and lie- theimeforw ard made it one of bis 
fa\' 0 \nite plarf’j of i e.-ldence. When, after the 
death of that rhi.dtr.ia, the enormities com- 
mitted ky til >se V, ku gia-p>-d his power, com- 


pelled the English to put an end to his dynasty, 
Lahore became, with the rest of the Punjaub, 
British. The events connected with its sub- 
jugation are i-elated in the historical sketch of 
the Punjaub. Lahore is in lat. SI*" 36', long. 
74 ° 21 '. 

LAHOREE BUNDER, in Sinde, a village 
on the south or left bank of the Buggaur, or 
western branch of the Indus, 20 miles from the 
Pittee mouth. When visited by Alexander 
Hamilton, in 1699, it was the principal port of 
Sinde, being accessible for ships of 200 tons 
burthen ; and at the close of the last century 
it was the seat of an English factory. It has 
since fallen to decay, in consequence of the 
contiguous channel having ceased to be navi- 
gable. Lat. 24° 32', long. 67° 28'. 

LAHOUL, in the north-east of the Punjab, 
a British district, bounded on the north-east 
by Ladak ; on the east by Spiti ; on the 
south-west by Kulu ; and on the west by 
Chamba and Kishtawar. It is about sixty- 
eight miles in length, and thirty-four in breadth, 
and contains an area of 1,872 square miles. 
It is situate between lat. 32° 5' — 33° 8', long. 
76“ 45' — 77° 46'. This territory is surrounded 
by lofty mountains ; the Ritanka Pass, on the 
south, having an elevation of 13,300 feet, and 
the Bara Ladia Pass, on the north-west> 
16,500 ; some peaks in the vicinity rising 

1.000 feet higher, and being covered with per- 
petual snow. Lahoul is traversed by innu- 
merable torrents, the feeders of the Surajbhaga 
and the Chandrabhaga, the junction of which 
forms the river Chenaub. The elevation of 
the whole territory must be very p’eat, as 
Kishtawar, above 100 miles lower down the 
course of the rapid Chenaub, is more than 

5.000 feet above the level of the sea. Tliere 
are no towns in this secluded tract, the only 
collections of habitations being two small 
hamlets, or.e called Go.sha, the other Tandi, 
both situate eb'se to the confluence of the 
Surajlihaga and Chandrabhaga. Notwithstand- 
ing the elevation of the surface, good crops of 
grain are produced. 

LAIDAIL— A town in the British district 
ot Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 52 miles 
K.N.K. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 24° 12', long, 
86 ° 11 '. 

LAlHlvAH, in Sirhind, a village on tlie 
route from ilansee to Loodiana, and 16 miles 
S. of the latter town, it is situate in a country 
having a surface slightly undulated, moderately 
fertile, and Cfiinparatively cultivated. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 993 miles. Lat. 30° 42^, 
long. 75° 53'. 

LAKAHPOOR. in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village 20 miles N. of the town of Mynpoorie. 
Lat. 27° 31', long. /S' 57'. 

LAKAHURHAH, in the Punjab, a village 
I on the route from iiahore to Mooltau, 50 miles 
N.E, of the latter city. It is situate t>n the 
left bank of the Ravee, about 30 miles above 
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its conflueTice with the Chenanb. Lat. 30** 33^, 
long. IT 13'. 

LAKGWADWA. — A town in the British 
province of Aracan, situate 93 miles S.S.E. of 
Aracan. Lat, 19" 30', long. 93" 58'. 

LAKHAJUMOGARI.— A town in the 
native state of Nepal, situate on the right hank 
of a branch of the Marachangdi river, atid 
67 miles N.W. by W. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 
28" 14', long. 84" 26'. 

LAKHA MANDAL, in Jaunsar, a ruined 
town on the right bank of the dunina, and 
300 feet above it. Some celebrity att-aches to 
it in the Hindoo legends, in wliich it is re- 
garded as one of the temporary residences of 
the Pandus, so famous in the heroic ages of 
Hindustan. Lat. 30" 44', long. 78" 7'. 

LAKNAOTI, in the British district of 
Suhai'unpoor, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kurnoul to 
Suharunpoor, and 15 miles N.E. of the former 
place, it is situate on the Sendellie, a torrent 
falling into the Jumna a few miles lower down. 
Distjint N.W. from Calcutta 980 miles. Lat. 
29" 46', long. 77" 16'. 

LAKSA, in the British district of Barasnt, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a village, with a police- 
station, situate on the Goleosi, an offset of the 
Ganges, which, some miles lower down, or 
farther south, is lost in the Sunderbunds. 
Laksa is distant from Calcutta, E., 40 miles. 
Lat. 22“ 44', long. 89" 4'. 

LALDEUWAZA. — A pass on the route 
from Kheree to Debra, over the Sc walik range, 
Rci'arating the British districts of the Dehra 
Dooti arnl Suharunpoor. It was a secondary 
station in the trigonometrical suiwey of the 
lliinalaya. Ptevntion above the sea 2,935 feet. 
J.at. 1-r, long. 77 5S'. 

LALDHAN(i, or BALL DONG.— A vil- 
lage on the norlljcrij liontier of the British 
di'tiiotof Ibjnour, towards Kuniaon. Thither, 
in 17<A, l'’a\ z'lU-ih Khan, the llohiUa leader, 
I'otieaUd after bis defeat by the Briti.sh in the 
battle ot 'l\;ssuuab, and, being closely prcs.sed 
by tbe* vietorir)us .army, aided by the iiawab of 
(tilde, entered into a convention, acknt>wlc<lging 
tb e sin veniacy that poUmtate. DisUint 925 
miles X.W. from Calcutta, Lat. 29" 52', long. 
78" 23', 

I.A1J:E KIVKU.— A sm.'ill tributary of 
the Diliong, ri'ing in lat, 28", long 95® 1', in 
tbe mountainons teriiUa-y inhabited by the 
Ahor tribes. Flowing in an easterly' direction, 
it falls into the Dihong river, in lat. 27" 56', ' 
long. 95" 23'. | 

LALER FORT, or LALLNEIR, in the 
British district of Bolundshnhur, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. IVovinces, a vill.age on tbe route 
from Kliasgunge to Meerut, and 61 miles S.E. 
of the latter. Lat. 28" 13', long. 78" 7'. 

LALGLAH. — A river of Orissa, rising in 
lat. 19" 35', long. 83“ 18', on the northern 
boundary of the native state of Jeypoor, ; 


through which it flows in a southerly directi^sn 
for fifty- three miles. Subsequently tmver.smg 
the British district of Vizagapatam in a w^ith- 
easterly direction for eighty miles, it falls into 
the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 18" 12', long. 84". 

LALGUNJ. — A town in the Briti.sh district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 18 miles 
N.N.E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25" 50', long. 
85" 12'. 

LALGUNJ. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate 19 miles N.E. from tbe left bank 
of the Gogra river, and 21 miles N.E. from 
Oude. Lat. 26" 59', long. 82" 28'. 

LALITA PATUN. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, six miles S. from Khatmandoo, 
and 78 miles N.E. by N. from Beltiah. Lat. 
27" 38', long. 85" 17'. 

LAL KANYO, in tbe Punjab, a village 
situate in tbe Doab of the two rivers Chenaub 
and Jhelum, and very near their junction. 
Lat. 31“ 14', long. 72“ 13'. 

LALLEE, in the Punjab, a town in tbe 
Doab of Jetch, and nearly equidistant from the 
Chenaub and Jhelum. It is situate in a level 
desert tract, and at the base of an inconsiderable 
eminence, the summit of which is occupied by 
a station of fakirs, and is also a much-frequented 
place of pilgrimage. The population of the 
town is about 5,000. Lat. 31" 49', long. 
72" 30'. 

L ALLGUNGE, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, Iieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small market-town on the route from tbe 
cantonment of Goruckpore to that of Sultan- 
|H>or, in the territory of Oude, 43 miles S.W. 
jof the former, 67 N.E. of the latter. It is 
situate on the small river Kooanuh, so that 
water is abundant. L*at. 26" 43', long. 82® 

LALLGUNGE. — The principal place of the 
pergunnah of tbe same name, in the British 
district of Mirzapore, lieut.-gov, of tbe N.W. 
1‘rovinccs, a small town on the rt>ute from the 
city of Mirzapore toSaugor, and 20 miles S.W. 
of the foriiier. It is situate on the plateau, 
which is slightly elevated above the valley of 
the Ganges, lying to the north and north-easi> 
and separated from the more depressed tract 
by the Tara ridge, traversed by tbe Tara Ghat 
or pass. lallgunge has a bazar, and is well 
supplied with water. An anonymous British 
traveller describes it as a large place : it is 
styled by Jacquemont a very large village, in 
a wonderfully sterile country. Garden states 
it to be f>artially cultivate. The road is 
excellent, having lieen m;ide under the super- 
intendence of tlie East-1 udia Company’s en- 
gineers. Elevation alwjve the sea 504 feet, 
Lat. 25" 1', long. 82" 25'. 

LALLOO, in Sinde, a village on the road 
from Bukkur to Hyderabad, 60 miles S. of tbe 
former town. Lat. 26" 52', long. 68" 57'. 

L ALLPOOR, in the British district of 
Caw n pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantomuent of 
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Futtdhigurli to th»t of Cawnpore and 29 miles 
N. W. of the latter. Lat. 26* 47', long. 80* 9'. 

LALLPORE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pumeah, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 21 
miles N.W. of I^meah. Lat. 25* 59', long. 
87® 2(7. 

LALPOOR, in the British district of Morad- 
abad, Kent. -gov. of Uie N.W. Provinccr<, a 
tIIU^ on tlie route from the town of Moraduliad 
to Almora, and 19 miles N. of the former. 
Latw 29* 5', long. 78* 54'. 

LALPOOR, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
provinc^e cd Gnaerat, a town in tlie diBiricf of 
Hallar, situate 170 miles S.W. of Ahmedauad, 
200 miles W. of Baroda. Lat. 22* 12', long. 
70* O'. 

LAIiSOAT. — A town in the Rajf»oot state 
of Jeypoor, situate 43 miles S.E. from Je\ jywr, 
and 110 miles £. from Ajmeer. Lat. 26^ 32', 
long. 76* 29'. 

LAMBA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodiipoor, on the right bank of a branch of the 
Lt>onee river, and 50 miles E.N.E. from Jodh- 
poor. Lat. 26* 33', long. 73" 52'. 

LAMBA, or CHOTA LAMBA, in the 
territory of Kishengurh, in ll:ijptH»tana, a town 
on the route from Agra U> Nusseerabad, 203 
miles S.W. of former, 20 N.K. of latter. It 
has a bazar, and water is abundant. Lat. 
26* 24 , long. 75* 6'. 

LAMEEA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of JeyjKior, situate 35 miles N.W. from Jey- 
poor, and 75 miles N.E. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
27* lO', long. 75* 33'. 

LAMJUN. — A town in the native strte of 
Nepal, situate on the right bank of the 
Marackangdi river, and 80 miles W.N.W. 
from KliJitmandoo, Lat. 28® 10', long. 84* 8'. 

I^NDEE KILANA.— ^e most difficult 
part of Khyl)er Pass, lying alxmt twenty- 
three miles from Kadam, the eastern entrance, 
and seven from the western entrance. The 
pass here descends very steeply to the west, 
and is both narrow and rugged, so as to be 
with difficulty practicable for wheel-carriages. 
It is in one place a mere gallery, twelve feet 
wide, with the lofty rock rising like a wall on 
the north side, and a deep precipice on the 
south. In April, 1842, the British army under 
General Pollock, when forcing the Khyber 
Pass, encamped near this spot. The elevation 
above the sea is 2,488 feet. Laddee Khana is 
in lat. 34* 10', long. 71" 10'. 

LANDOUR, in the British district of 
Debra Ooon, a sanatory station on the ridge 
bounding that valley on the norlli, was founded 
for the lecejition of invalids from Meerut and 
other cantonments in the plains ot the North- 
\V fcstern rrovincea. It is situate on a ridge 
running nearly ea.Ht and west, and is three 
miles east of the sanatory .“station of Mussouree, 
but connected with it by an intermediate 
straggling series of buildings. Barracks and 
Other public buildings and private residences 


are scattered over the ni^ed ridges and slopes, 
which form a wild and varied scene, reudei-ed 
more striking by magnificent views of the 
distant Himalayas, covered with perennial 
snow. According to the notice in the Bengal 
and Agra Guide of 1842, the station contained, 
about that time, a church, post-office, forty-two 
private dwelling-houses, large hotel, library, 
temperance- room, hospital, five barracks for 
invalid European soldiers, seven officers' quar- 
ters, mess-room, guard-room, storehouse and 
msigazine, quarter for steward, quarter for 
hospital sergeant, godown (storehouse) for coin- 
ntissarj stores, godown for barrack depart- 
inent) bakehouse, mule-shed. At the same 
time, the average number of officers doing 
duty at the depdt was eight; of Europeans 
annually sent up, the average number was 
1 110; of those who returned cured, 100. In 
consequence of tbe rapid increa.se of elevation, 
the diminution of temperature is very striking 
tea visitor from the plains, as the thermometer 
has been found to fall from 90" to 52* in a 
journey of two or three hours. The maxima 
and minima of degrees of temperature during 
the successive months, the variations being 
taken between 6 A.M. and 6 P.M., were, — 
January, 53* — 31* ; K ebruary, 60* — 32* ; 
March. 67* — 44*; April. 76*— 56*; May, 
78*— 58*; June, 79*— 54* ; July, 75*— 61*; 

! August, 72* — 60*; September, 70'-- -58* ; Octo- 
ber, 69* — 45*; November, 58" — 34*; Decem- 
ber, 56* — 39*. The burial-ground of the 
united stations is situate on the northern face 
of the we.stern extrennty of Landour, The 
highest point of the station is 7,570 feet above 
tbe sea. Distant N.W. from Calcutta l,():i8 
miles. Lat. 30* 27', long. 78* 10'. 

LANGOHEN KHABAB.— The name given 
to the Euiiuj river near its source. See 
SUTLUJ. 

LANGKONG. — A town of Kaslern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, 2^ miles W. 
from Muneepoor, and 116 miles E. fi *m JSilhet. 
Lat. 24 ' 50', long. 93* 40'. 

LANGLO, or NANOLOEE, in the British 
district of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Ilohtuk to 
the city of Delhi, and 10 miles W, of the latter, 
liat. 28" 40', long. 77' 7'. 

LANJE.- - A town in the British district of 
Rutnageriah, prewidency of Bombay, 23 miles 
8. FI. of Rutnageriah. Lat. 1 G* 50', long. 73" 40'. 

LANJEE, in tlie territory of Nfigpore, a 
town on the route from Ifazaicebagh to Nag- 
pore, 467 miles S.W. of the former, 107 th of 
the latter. It is situate in a difficult country, 
in a rang© of mountains stretching southwaid 
from the Vindhya range, and called the Laiijeo 
Hills, from this town. Lanjee is in lat. 21* 32', 
long. 80" 38'. 

LARGEE, a dreary valley north of tho 
Derajat, and separated from the Indus by a 
rolongatioD of the Salt range oi mountains, 
t is al^ut forty miles in length and eight or 
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ten in breadtli, arid, barren, and desert^ being 
visited roerely because the great route fr<»m 
north to south, along the wtjstem side of the 
Indus, passes through it. The middle part is 
in lat. 32“ 20', long. 71“ 5'. 

LAKH, in the British district of Goruck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. It is 
a market-town, and one of the most consider- 
able in that part of the district, having, accord- 
ing to Buchanan, 1,000 houses. It is situate 
five miles from the left bank of the Ghogia, 
two from the left of the Chota Gundack, 50 
miltjs S.E. of (i(>rucki)ore cantonment. Lak 
26“ 10', long. 84“ 2'. 

LARK H ANA, in Sinde, atown seven miles 
west of the Indus, situate on a considerable 
feeder of that river, and into which it falls about 
twenty-five iniles below Sukkur. The sur- 
rounding country, which ia fertile, j>opulou8, 
and highly cultivated, is probably the finest 
tract in Sinde. The town is rudely fortihed, 
and has a cibulel at its western end, which, 
during the rule of theTalpoor dynasty, w'as the 
head de[>0t of the artillery of the ameers of 
Hyderabad. Laikhana is one of the principal 
grain-marts of Sinde, and luis a good bazar, 
conkiining 370 shops, well K’jpjdied with wares. 
The pniioi{^>al manufactures are tlie weaving of 
silk and cotton, and the place derives some 
commercial advatitages from being situate on 
the great route born Soirthern Sinde to Cutch 
Gun<lava, Beloochistan, and Kandahar, through 
the Bolan Pass. 'Phe popxdalion ha.s been 
estimated at 10,000 or 12,000, Near the town, 
on the banks of the Narra, is a large ruined 
fortres.s, called Maibota, built on a huge mound. 
Larkhana is in lat. 27" 30', long. 68" 10'. ] 

LA SU U. See I jO? u R. 

LASWARl, in the Rajpoot territory of 
M:wcherry or Alwur, is a village situate on an J 
etnimujce on the h ft bank of the Mahiius Nye, 1 
a small river. In. nee by some called the Jjaswari. 
Tins village and its vicinity weie, on the 1st of 
Novfuuber, IhOo, tiie scene of one of the most 
i»l)stinately contested .and sanguinary battles re- 
corded, w liich ttniiioated in tlic utter defeat of 
the Mahrattas by the Brili^h, under the coin- 
inan<l of General Lake, afterwards Lord Lake. 
Tlio Mahnitta force, consisting of seventeen of 
Scindia’s regular battalions of .nfantry, amount- i 
ing to alrout 11,000 men, together with 3.000 | 
cavalry and seventy-lw'o pieces of artillery, 
under the command of Mon-'ieur Budernaigue, 
a French adventurer, was in hasty retreat 
att;u:ked by the British general with his 
cavalry, which he had by a huCMal march 
brought rm five hours in advarjcc rd'liis inf.oitry. 
In this desperate service, the cavalry suffered ' 
drearlfully, especially from the povvtn ful aud 
well served artillery of tlie .Mahnittas ; but, . 
after the infantry came up, the fate of the day 
became no longer doubtful. The British arms 
steadily advanced, and by four o’clock in the! 
afternoon, the destruction of the hostile army j 
was complete. Of the British, 172 were killed, 
and 652 wounded. “ The enemy left in the 


pof»essioa of the 'British troops the whole of 
their bazars, camp equipage, ami baggage, vrith,, 
a considerable number of elephants, camels 
and upwards of 1,600 bullocks, seventy-tw > 
pieces of c:tn non of different c.tiibre, forty-four 
stands of colours, and sixty-four tumbrils com- 
pletely laden with anunuuitton. Three tumbrils 
with money were also captured, together with 
fifty -seven carts laden with matchlocks, mus- 
kets, and stores, and some artificers’ carts.” 

! A medal commemorative of the victory w;v8 
I struck in London in 1851, and presented, with 
the sanction of her Majesty, to the surviving 
officers and soldiers who were present at the 
engagement. 

Tlie Mahnns Nye, or stream of Laswari, has 
its origin near the sonth- western frontier, 
towards Jeypore, and, holding a course gene- 
rally easterly, passes the eastern frontier 
into the territory of Bhurtpore, where it is 
prob.ably lost in the marshes about Deeg, after 
a total course of 100 miles. When crossed by 
Jacquemoiit, in lat. 27“ 25', long. 76 ' 46', and 
at about fifty miles from its source, it was 
found, on the 23rd of February, and con- 
sequently in the dry season, a small river with 
a gentle current. At Laswari, thirty miles 
farther from the source, it was, on Octolier 
21 st, and some time after the rainy season, 
found to be “a rivulet, the batiks ol which 
were very high, and t.ifficult of access.” The 
village of lioswari is 128 miles S. of Delhi, by 
Alwur. Jjvt. 27" 33', long. 76^ 59'. 

L.\THEE, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
mere, a town on the route fre m Pokrun, in 
Jou lpore, to the town of Jessulmerc, and 
25 inile.s N.W. of the former. Lat. 27“ ‘Z, 
long. 71“ 39'. 

LA IJ K K N AN G . — A town of Eastern 1 nd la, 
in the British province of Tenasseriin, 161 
S.S. E. of Mouliiictu, Lat. 1 4“ 1 i long. 98 2'-j. 

>I)Y. — .V town in the British 
district of Trichi nopoly, presidency of Madras, 
10 miles N.E. of Trichinopoly. Lat. 10" 53', 
long. 78“ 53'. 

LAUT. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, sitiiare 10 miles 8. from 
the right l»ank of the (oKlavery river, 137 miles 
N.AV. by N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18“ 58', 
long. 77“ 21'. 

LAWA. — A town of Malwa, in the native 
state of ’J’onk, 21 miles N.W. by N. from 
'Ponk, and 63 inilc.s E. from Ajmecr. Lat. 
26“ 23', long 75“ 43'. 

LAWA EX.— See I>ohaix, 

LAWAH, in the lUjpoot territory of Oode- 
poor or Mewar, a town on the route from 
Nee much to Jodhpoor, 85 miles N.W. of 
former, 107 8>.E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and is ahundautly supplie«i with water from 
wells, l^opulation about 3,000. Lat. 25" 12', 
long. 74“ 2'. 

LAYGEAH. — A townofBurmali, 102 miles 
E,8.E, from Ava, and 233 miles N.E. from 
Prome. Lat. 21“ 20', long. 97“ 29'. 
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LE, in or Middle Tibet, of which 

it is the cafHtel, is ntnated about two miles 
from the right or noithoni bonk of the Indus, 
here called Sin-UuirhahL A narrow sandy 
plain Btretchea between the river and a chain 
of moiintains^ which rise on the north about 
2,000 feet ; a^ on this level space the town is 
built. It is mckwed bj a wall surmounted at 
intervals with conical or square towers, and 
extending on each sodo to the summit of the 
mountains. The streets are very irregular 
and intricate ; in many fdaoes they are covered 
over. The honaes, vaiyh^ in height iix>m one 
to tiiree storiesi, and in some instanoes extend- 
ing to more, are faniH partly of stone, partly of 
unburned hridk: beuig whitewaahed, they 
have w livefy appeaiance. generally 

have worvden baloosiies in front. l%e roofs are 
flat and itt-eonstrncted of the trunks of poplars, 
covered with a layer of willow twigs, and this 
with another of straw, a coat of mud overlay- 
ing the whole, which at last constitutes a very 
iusufficient defence against rain. The walls 
taper as they rise, so that the outer surface 
slopes inward The rain and cold are very 
imperfectly exdnded fay wooden shutters, or 
strong curtains draaii across the windows. 
There are no chimneya^ and the wood-smoke 
is oonseqaenlly oflSanive and suffocating, often 
producing aevere and permanent injury to the 
eyes. The fninit ure ia very rude, and withal 
very scanty. The floor acmietimes serves for 
be^ chair, and table, while sheep, goats, and 
other sto^ not unfieqnently lodge in the 
same room with the femily. I'he palace of the 
rajah, though aimplo in oonstruction, and rude 
in finish, yet fading aeveral stories high, and 
having a finont of 250 feet, is a conspicuous 
object. There are several temples as rudely 
built as the Iwasea. The heredilary rajah, n 
Yotaiy of Tamshan, was deposed by Gholab 
Singh, the preomit ruler of Casbiuere, who 
now holds the ooontiy. 

Le is important as Uie great rendezvous for 
^he interoourae between the Punjab and Chinese 
Tartary, and the principal mart for the sale of 
shawl-wool brought from the latter region. It I 
has above 500 honaes, and probably 4,000 in- 
habitants. Its devation above the sea is stated 
by Moorcroft to be more than 1 1,000 feet, and 
by Yigne to be about 10,000. Lat. 34** 10', 
long. 77“ 4(r- 

LEBONGr, in tiie British district of Kumaon, 
Kent. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a lofty ridge 
of the main range of the Himalaya. It runs | 
in a direction feam sontb-east to north-west, | 
and is crossed by an excessively difficult and 
dangeitms pass over perpetual snow, from the 
mahaO or anbdiviaion of Beeans on the east, to 
that of Dharma on the west. Webb, who 
crossed it from Beeans to Dharma, in June, 
found a ^*ateep, diffienl^ fittigiung ascent, 
former [lower] over beds of ice, latter 
Hijgher] deep and perpe tua l snow, frozen hard. 
Mvere oppression in breathing, unable to pro- 
oesd tws^ paces at m time without halting.” 


Still higher up, he found ** steep ascent, recent 
snow in parts knee-deep;” and after crossing 
the crest of the pass, “the whole of this 
distance [1,516 fathoms] excessively steep and 
perilous descent, the snow nearly knee-deep. 
The declivity was so great, that it was neces- 
8&iy to employ people with hatchets to make 
small hollows in the snow where bard, in 
which the foot might be placed. As in the 
ascent all had experienced intolerable difficulty 
in breathing, so in the descent a violent deter- 
mination of blood to the head, with severe 
pain, was equally general. The passage of 
this ghat occupied twelve houre for people who 
did not carry loads ; none of the bearers of 
baggage came up before the second day, and 
some loads not till the second evening. The 
exertions of this day occasioned a general ill- 
ness in my camp.” The crest of the pass is 
18,942 feet above the sea. Lat. 30° 20, long. 
80° 39'. 

LEELMA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 178 miles W. by S. from Jodh- 
poor, and 88 miles S.S.W. from Jessulmeer. 
Lat. 25° 48', long. 70° 24'. 

LEENGRA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 47 
miles S.E. by E. of Sattara. Lat. 17^ 20', 
long. 74° 41'. 

LEI A, in the Punjab, an important com- 
mercial town, situate on a small branch of the 
Indus, about eleven miles eastward of the 
main stream. It is a place of great business, 
not only in direct but in transit trade, as it 
lies on the main road from Hindostaii to the 
west, by the Kaheree ferry, and is, besides, 
the mart for the abundant and rich produce of 
the surrounding fertile country. The principal 
articles of sale are indigo, madder, sugar, silk, 
cotton, wool, iron, co])per, groceries of various 
kinds, ghee or clarified butter, and grain. The 
|K)pulation is 15,000, and must have greatly 
increased from the time of Elphinstone, who 
describes it as a poor place, containing 500 
houses. Lat. 30° 57', long. 71° 4'. 

LETPENGA. — A town on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, in the British district of 
Sumbulpoor, 20 miles N. of Suinbulpoor. lAt, 
21° 44', long. 84°. 

LELYP. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate on the right bank of theTambur 
river, and 140 miles E. by S. from Khatman- 
doo. Lat. 27° 24', long. 87° 30'. 

LEMYO RIVER.— See Arracan. 

LENGLOONG. — A town in the native state 
of Bbotan, 118 miles N.N.W. from Gowhaity, 
and 106 miles N. by E. from Goalpara. Lat. 
27° 40', long. 90° 58'. 

LEROREE, in the British district of 
Budayon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on tlie route from Bareilly to Delhi, 
and 37 miles W. of the former. Lat. 28° 26', 
long. 78° 56'. 

LETKHOK, the name of a pass leading 
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from the Arraoan coast of the Bay of Bengal 
over the Youmadoung Mountains, to the 
sein branch of the Irawaddy river, in the 
Irtish territory of Pegue. The crest of the 
pass is about lat. 17° 28', long. 94** 55'. 

LEYKAHGUR. — A town in the native 
state of Keunjur, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, 31 miles W.S.W. from Keunjur, and 
81 miles E. from Snmbulpoor. Lat. 21° 26', 
long. 85° 16'. 

LI, or SPITI RIVER, the principal tribu- 
tary of the Sutlej, and at some seasons not 
inferior to it in magnitude, rises, according to 
Gerard, oi^ the northern slope of the Paralasa 
range, which divides its feeders from those of 
the Chenab, on the south-western side, in 
about lat. 32° 39', long. 77° 44'. Near its 
source it was forded by Trebeck, the fellow- 
traveller of M.oorcroft, and is by him called 
the Parang La river, “to which frequent sup- 
plies were brought by rivulets and rills from 
the rocks on either hand, originating in the 
snow-beds, with which every nook and recess 
was filled. In one part of the defile, a mass of 
snow formed a complete bridge across the 
stream." Flowing circuitously, but generally 
in a south-east direction, for a distance of fifty- 
six miles, it receives, in lat. 32° 7', long. 
78° 12', the Peenoo, a considerable feeder, 
having a course of about thirty-eight miles; 
and twenty- eight miles lower down, at the 
distance of ninety-four miles from their re- 
motest source, the collected waters are joined 
by the Panv or Parati, flowing from the wilds 
of Bupshu. At the confluence, in lat. 32° 4', 
long. 78° 38', the resi)ective streams were 
measured in August by Gerard, who found 
the Spiti Hcventy-twc feet wide, and the Para 
ninety-eight, and more rapid than the other. 
Their depths could not be ascertained. At 
Slialkur, about six miles below the confluence, 
the bed of the river has an elevation of 10,014 
feet above the sea ; .and if we allow the length 
of course so far to be 100 miles, and the eleva- 
tion of the source to exceed 17,000 feet, the 
slope of the channel is not less than sixty-nine 
fei't per mile. J. G. Gerard, in his passfige 
from Ivulu to Ladak, came upon the stream at 
an elevation of 13,600 feet. From the con- 
fluence of the Para, the Spiti or Li flows about 
twenty miles in a direction nearly due south, 
tc its oonflueuce wuth the Sutlej, receiving in 
that interval several feeders, of which the 
principal are the Yoolang and Leepak, from 
the west ; and by these accessions becomes a 
very considerable stream, measuring in one 
part of its course, at Leeo, alK>ut six miles 
from the Sutlej, in width 274 feet, the cuiTcnt 
being very rapid, and the body of water great. 
The confluence of the Li and Sutlej, in lat. 
31° 48', long. 78° 41', and at an elevation of 
8,494 feet above the sea, is described by Gerard 
aa very striking. “The character of the gulf 
at the confluence is certainly one of the 
wonders of the world. 'Tlie flanks of the 
passage are solid granite, stratified as before 


observed, and seem peribd% mmaL Die con- 
trast between the two itienias is striking : the 
Li issues finrth £roin its almosi sabtenaneoiis 
concealment in a calm bine de^ body, to meet 
the SntlcQ ; bni the asliitation is scarcely 
received tefore it is gjrasped in the embrace of 
its impetnons conaori.’* The noise made by 
the collision of the two streauna, and echoed 
by the emroimdiiig heighti^ is oomplekely 
stunning. 

LIDUR, a river of Cbulmiere, is one of the 
feeders of the B«dini or Jh^mn, and by some 
considered the principal of the sfareams whirii 
unite to form its vcdmae. It rises on the 
southern slope of the moamtain bounding Cssh- 
mere on the north-eas^ in lat. 34° 8^ long. 
75° 48', and at an devalkni of prolMd>ly not 
less than 14,000 feeL Its cnrreiii is in conse- 
quence very rapid until it rcadbea the allnvial 
tract in the Imttoan of the vaUej, where it 
becomes a dull and muddy stream. After a 
I course of about forty-five miles in a south- 
I westerly direction, it frib into the Jhelum, 
about five miles bdow Uunahad, in lat. 
33° 45', long. 75° 16*. At the eanfiuenoe, the 
volume of water of tibe lidur is scarcely in- 
ferior to that of the Jheinm. 

LILAJUN RIVER, a tribntary of the 
Ganges, rises in laL 23° 35', long. 84° 21'. 
Taking a northerly direclian for eighty miles 
through the British district of Ramginfli, sixty 
miles through Behar, and twenty-five miles 
through Patna, it makes a bend eastward, and, 
flowing for sixly-five miles parallri to the 
Ganges, forms a junction with that riverin lat. 
25° 16', long. 86° KK. 

LILHA. — A town in the territory of Code, 
situate on the left bank of the Gnratee, 40 
miles S.E. of Luduiow. Its principal bosiness 
is ill grain, cotton, and dyemg. LsA 26* 85^, 
long. 81° 40'. 

LI LOKHERI, in Sirhind, a vflbge on the 
route from Kurnal to LoodibHi% and 12 miles 
N. W. of the former town. It is ritoate near 
the right bank of the dutsng river or torrent, 

I and is a meanly-bnili placi^ snn o nn ded fay a 
mud wall, within the nadbome of which are 
two or three lof^ watch-towen; whidi over- 
look the surrounding oonntry. There is a 
good supply of water firon a tank and weDs, 
and the rosid in this part of the route is good. 
This village is the principol place of a small 
district belonging to a ii the peuteded 
Sikhs, and yieldiiig him aa annual luvemw 
estimated at 4001. sleiliiig. Diatant N.W. 
from Calcutta 975 mdoit LaL 29 ° Sif, loQg. 
76° 59'. 

LIBfRA, in the penuMila of 
province of Guxera^ a town in the distrkst 
Gohilwar, fdtnateon a aasall river, winch, forty 
miles eastwvurd, fidls into the Gntf of Osisibay. 
It is the principal plane of a snb di v i s a oo con- 
taining five nllai^ and poyn^ on a nnu al 
tribute of 1,139 Ahme^had sioca rupees to 
the Guioowar, and of 300 to the nawanb of 
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JoonwirtK. IHstanoe fironi Ahmed&bM), S. W., 
lOo miles ; Jkutodx, S.W., 110 ; Smut. N.W., 
00 ; Bombay, N.W^ 210. Lai. 21*' 47', long. 

71’ sr. 

LIMREE, in the peninsula of Kaitjrwar, 
province of Guzerat, a town atnate in the 
pmnt or district of Jhalawar, on the river 
Bogwara, tributary to the Mnchu. It was 
formerly fortified, but the Tampart inclosing it 
is fast going to min. The town, however, is 
extensive, and noted for the numb^ of wealthy 
capitalists residing in it. The tallook or sul^ 
division annexed to it contains forty towns and 
villages, a population of 9,040, and pays an 
aan^ tribute of about l,S^t. to the British 
government. The chief is a Rajpoot. Dis- 
tance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 65 miles ; 
Baroda, W., 90 ; Bombay, N.W., 265. Lat. 
25r long. 7r 47'. 

LINGAGERRY. — A town in a detached 
portion of the British district of Masulipatam, 
presidency of Madras, 102 miles W.N.W. of 
Masulipatam. Lat. 16* 53^, long. 79’ 52'. 

LINGARA . — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, rituate 54 miles W. by S. 
of Ellicbpoor. Lat. 21*, long. 76" 48'. 

LINGAROO. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, eight miles from tlie leR bank of the 
Kalee river, and 77 miles E.N.E. from Almora. 
Lat. 29* 56', long. 80" 55'. 

LINGASAGOOR. — ^A town in one of the 
recently aeque^rtrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate nine miles 
N.E. of MoodguL Lat. 16" 5', long. 76" 34', 

LINGO.— -A town in the native state of 
Sikhim, aitnate on the right bank of the Teesta 
river, 34 miles N. by £. from Daijeeling. 
Lat. 27" 80', long. 88" 30'. 

LINGUMPURRO. — A town in the British 
district oi RTqahmitDdfy, preridency of Madras, 
18 miles N. ly W. cd Samnlkottah. Lat. 
ir 18', long. 82" 11'. 

LINGWAR, in Bnssahir, a villa^ close to 
the right bank of the Pabnr, and a little below 
the oonflnence of the Sipoon. Elevation | 
above the sea 8,759 feet. Lat. 31" 18', long. 

76 - r. 

liINTA. — town in the Brituh proriDoe 
of Tenssnwim, 48 miles 8. by £. of Tenas- 
serim. Lat. 11" 27, Imig. 99* 13'. 

ULNTA, a river of the Meisiii district of 
the Teoaaserim pr o vin ces, rises m lat. 11" 17, 
long. 99" 17, on the westerii dope of 
mountains formmg the eastern bmmdary of 
those torritories, and flowing first in anorthem 
dheotaan finr twen^-five wil^ and subse- 
quently north-west te thirty-eight miles, fidln 
into the Indian Ooeai^ in lat. 11" 44', long, 
98 * 57 . 

LIO, in Bumibir, m village of the district of 
Koonawnr, is dtoate on a small rocky emi- 
nenee^ amidst an alluviai expanse of m<^rate 
extent, on the right bank of the li, or riverof 


Spiti, and at the confluence of the Llpak, a 
considerable torrent flowing from the west. 
At the east of the village is an isolatcKl rock 
sixty feet high, and surmounted by a fert, now 
in mins. The population of the village con- 
sists of Tartar families, votaries of Xiamaism, 
and a few nuns of the same persuasion. The 
bed of the Li, or river of Spiti, is here 9,000 
feet, that of the village 9,362 feet above the 
sea, from which this spot is, by the continuous 
course of the Sutluj and Indus, distant above 
1,100 miles ; yet even here it is a rapid nnford- 
2 ^ 1 e river, 277 feet wide. Lat. 81" 53', long. 
78" 37. 

LIPI, in Bussahir, a village of the district 
of Koonawar, is situate in a sheltered recess 
of a dell, near the left bank of the Titi, a con 
siderable stream, which, about four miles below, 
fells into the Sutluj. The village has an eleva- 
tion of 8,700 feet above the sea. Lat. 31® 39', 
long. 78® 26'. 

LIPU KETHAN, in the British district of 
Kuinaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
very difiicnlt pass on the southern frontier of 
the Bhotia subdivision of Juwahir. The route 
here is inclosed between the shoulder of one of 
the Himalaya mountains, rising on the western, 
and the rapid course of the river Goree on the 
eastern side ; and the painful jiath lies over 
large fragments of rocks, tiie peril of the 
traveller being heightened by the frequent fall 
of masses dislodged from the impending cliffs, 
either by the inclement weather or by earth- 
quakes, not unfrequent in this region. On 
the right, when Webb passed in the end of 
May, 1817, a crag, shaken down by a shock 
of earthquake, destroyed a trading party of 
men, with a large train of goats. Elevation 
above the sea 9,127 feet. Lat, 30" 10', long. 
80" 17'. 

LITI, in Bussahir, a torrent on the southern 
declivity of the Burenda Pass, flowing, during 
the warm season, from a vast mass of snow, 
nearly filling the glen above the source. It 
is remarkable for a fine waterfall, where the 
stream rolls over a broken ridge of fine- 
gruned gneiss, iti a noble cascade, and is imme- 
diately buried beneath a bed of snow.'* Here 
is a bungalow or hnt to shelter travellers; 
elevation above the sea 11,692 feet. Lat. 
31" 21', long. 78" 8'. 

LOAN, in the British district of Kiimaon, 
Uent.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the right bank of the Nundeejah, a feeder of 
the Goree. Elevation above the sea 12,228 
feet. Lat. 80" 27, long. 80" 12'. 

LOANAR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 42 miles £. by 
N. frt>m Jaulnah, and 109 miles S.W. from 
EUichpoor. Lat, 19" 58', long. 76" 35'. 

LOAR. — ^A town in Guzerat, or the domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, situate 96 miles 8.S.E. 
from Rajkote, and 170 miles S.W. by 8. irom 
Ahmedabad. Lat. 20" 58', long. 71" 17'- 

LOAWUN. — A town in the British dii»trict 
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of Tirhoot, HeutL-gov. of Bengal, 71 milet 
N.E. by E. of Dioapoor. Lat. 26“ lO*, Icmg. 
86" 5'. 

LOCAPILLY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
tloininions of the Nizam, aituate 22 n^es 
E.N.E. from the left bank of the Beemah 
river, and 79 miles S. W. by W. from Hyder- 
abad. Lat. 16“ 50', long. 77“ 80'. 

LODEEKAW. — ^A town in Guzerai, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate 17 miles 
S.W. by S. from Rajkote, and 140 miles S.W. 
by W. from Ahmedabad. Lat. 22“ 8', long, j 
70“ 41'. I 

LODELL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, sitnate 93 miles 
N.E. by E. from Hyderabad, and 138 miles 
N.N.W, from Guntoor. Lat. 18“ T, long. 
79“ 40'. 

LODHO, in the British district of Aliygurh, 
lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoea, a village 
situate on the crosa route from Goel to Klhyr, 
and eight miles S.E. of the latter, 65 miles N. 
of Agra. Lat. 27“ 54', long. 78“ S'. 

LOGAON. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate nine miles 
S.W. from the right bank of the Godavery, and 
117 miles N.W. by N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
18“ 49', long. 77 “ S8'. 

LOGASSI, or LUGASI, in Bundelcon^ a 
town, the princi{>al place of a small ny or 
principality of the same name. It is on the 
route from Calpee to Jnbbolpore, 86 miles S. 
of the former, 183 N. of the latter. Supplies 
may be had, but water is rather scarce in the 
diy season. Here is a bazar, and a small fort 
commands the town. The raj of which it is 
the principal place yields a revenue of 15,000 
rupees ; is stated to comprise an area of twenty- 
nine square miles, and to contain eleven vil- 
lages, with a population of 3,500 souls. The 
jagheerdar maintains a force of fifteen horse 
and 125 foot.” According to Spiy, the nyah 
is of ancient Bundela lineage. He was acknow- 
ledged by the British government in 1808, by 
sunnud or written grant, in which be is stated 
to be ** of the Boondelah caste, and one of the 
chieftains of rank of the province of Bundel- 
cund and his possessions are guaranteed to 
him rent-free, on c-ondiUon ** of obedience and 
submission to the government.” The town of 
Logassi is in lat. 25“ 4', long. 79“ SO'. 

LOGHUR.— A hill foti in the British dis- 
trict ol Poona, presidency of Bombay, distant 
N.W. from Poona 26 miles, S.E. from Bombay 
43 miles. Lat. 18“ 42', long. 73“ 31'. 

IX)HADUGGA, in the British district of 
Chota Nagpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a military 
c;Mitonment on the route from BLazaraeba^ to 
the city of Nagpore, 82 miles S.W. of the 
former, 492 N.E. of the latter. It is thesndder 
or principal station of an asnstant to the oom- 
missioner for Chota Nagpore and p^tioal 
agent for the south-west frontier Bengal. 
Notwithstanding its importance in this raspeot, 
and that it lias a jail and some other buUdings 


for the use of the civil power, it is a very 
inconuderable place. An annual fiur has been 
established in the district of Lohadugga, on 
the banks of the Soobunreeka, near the frontier 
of Hazareebagh and Singhboom, with evei^ 
prospect of success. Lat. 23“ 26', long. 84“ 46r. 

LOBLAGURRR — ^A town in the British 
district of Jeaaore, lienk-gov. of Bengal, 91 
miles E.N.E. of Odcutta. Lat 23“ 3^ long. 
89“ 46'. 

LOHAIK, or LOWAK, in the Britirii 
district of Allahabad, lieut-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Ganges, six miles below the city of Allahabad. 
Abr«ut of it^ the river in the dry season is 
very shallow, with a rapid current and a sandy 
bottom, cansiiig great ^fficolty and obstmction 
to the navigation, especiaOy to craft proceed- 
ing upwards. IHstuice N.W. from Calcutta, 
by the river, 802 miles. Lat. 25“ 22', long. 
81“ 58'. 

LOHANEIE^ in the British district Hur- 
riana, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
villa^ situate on the eastern frontier, towa^ 
Dadree. Lat. 28“ 42', long. 76“ S'. 

LOBLARA. — A town in the British district 
ofCandeish, presidency of Bombay, 70 miles 
E.N.E. of Malligaum. Lat. 20“ 42*, long. 
75“ 82'. 

LOHARAPALLEE. — ^Atown on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, in the British district 
of Sumbulpoor, situate 45 miles W. by S. of 
Sambuli>oor. Lat. 21“ 18', long. 83“ 20'. 

LOH AKEE. — A town in the British district 
of Beerboom, lieut.-gov. of Bei^;al, 171 miles 
N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 13', long. 86“ 29'. 

LOHAREE. — A village in the British dis- 
trict Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 29“ 15', long. 76“ S'. 

LOHARElfNAIG, in Gurhwal, a stupen- 
dous rapid or succession of fslls on the Bbagee- 
rettee, as the Ganges is called in the upper part 
of its course. At this point the river is more 
obstructed than in any part of the coarse, and 
here the torrent tears its way over enormous 
masses of rook, that have fulen into it frcmi 
the mural precipice forming its left bank. 
That precipice is a huge cliff of solid granite, 
which appears to have been undermined at its 
loot by the stream, so that the lower p^ has 
ftilen mto the channel, while the summit over- 
hangs the vacuity thus formed, through which 
the river rushes. The pile of shatteg^ frag- 
ments extends fbf about a quarter ol a mile ; 
and through and over them the river forces its 
way in a snooession of cascades. Thesoene,” 
obsierves Hodgson, ** is full of sublimity and 
wildness, and the roar of the water is astound- 
ing.” Lowm* down, on the right bank, has 
been another slip of the mountain, but of 
inlerior magnitude. Above the ftil, the river 
is croased by a nnga or wooden bri^e, sixteen 
paoes loDg^, and twenty-five feet above the 
stream. Elevation of the bridge above thesea 
7,389 feet Lat 30“ ST, long. 78“ 44'. 
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LOHARGAON, in tlie terriioi-y of Buudel* 
cund, m village with bazar, on the route from 
Allahabad to Sagar, by Bewa^ 198 niiliB S.W. 
of Allahabad. It is situate on a calcareous 
formation, in a slightly depressed tract, between 
two raogei^ styled by Franklin the Punna and 
the Bandair UUls. Adam supposes this de- 
pressed tract to hare been an extensive basin, 
at one time filled by the water of the river 
Cane, wbicb, having worn a way for itself 
northwards through the Punna range, left the 
ailuTial bed of the lake dry. Here was formerly 
a British military station, to maintain the com- 
mnnication between Bundelcund and the posts 
in Nagpoor. When Fitzclarence visited it in 
1817, wie force consisted of five companies of 
native mfimtry, 120 RobiUa irregular horse, 
and two six-pounders. The troops have been 
wiUidrawn, and when Jacqnemont passed in 
1830, the place was a scene of desolation. 
Water is obtainable from a tank and two wells 
of the depth of forty feet, but is rather scanty 
in the dry season. The jagfairedar of Behiit, 
a town on the river Dhaom, 90 miles to the 
north-west, holds also the mowza or mral dis- 
trict of Ijohaigaon from the Eaai-lndia Com- 
pany, subject to an annual payment of 1,400 
rupees. Elevation above the sea 1,260 feet. 
Lat. 24" 29^, long. 80" 24'. 

LOHAROO. — A jag^hire or feudal depend- 
eiMy, subject to the Tieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. It is bonnded on the north by the 
British district of Hnrriana; on the east hy 
the jaghire of Jnjhur ; on the south and south- 
west by ^ekbawuU^ ; and on the west by 
Beekaneer and Humana. It lies between 
lat 28" 22'— 28" 60', long, 76" 44'— 76", and bab 
an area of about 200 square miles, with a 
population of 18,000 inhabitants. On the 
expulsion ot the Mahrattas by Lord Lake from 
tile Delhi territory, in the early part of the 
present oentoiy, Loharoo was, with some other 
districts, transferred by him to the chief of 
Alwnr, who granted it to his vakeel or agent, 
Kawaub Ahmnd Buksh Khan. At the same 
time. Lord Lake conferred the district of 
Feroxepore, south of Delhi, on the vakeel ; on 
whose deatii those possessions descended to his ! 
son Shnmsoodeen Khan. That person was, I 
in 1836, hanged at Delhi, fer procuring the^ 
murder of Mr. William Fraser, the British 
political agent there ; and his possessions 
D«ng forfrited, the sujneme government con- 
ferred Loharoo on his brothers Ameen-ood-deen 
Khan and Zeeaooddeen Khan. The jaghire 
is ruled by the elder brother, Ameen-ood-deen, 
who pays his brother an allowance of 1,800Z. ^ 
per annum, as an equivalent for half the net 
revenues of the estate. Loharoo, the prindpal 
pboe, is in lat. 28" 24', long. 76" 62'. 

LOHABSING.— A town in the British 
distriet of DaijeeUn^ in Koiiheni Bengal, 
38 maes &W. & of Dmjeeling. Lat. 

26" hmg. 88" 

IXIHATEH. — ^Atown of the Deoean, in the 
territoi^ nd Hsgpoor or Beimr, situate 130 


miles E.S.E. from Nagpoor, and 170 miles S. 
from llaiDgur. Lat. 20" 23', long. 80" 59'. 

LOilA WUT, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route, vid Nagor, from 
Jessuhnere to Nusseerabad, and 178 miles W. 
of the latter. It has two wells 310 feet deep, 

I the water from one of which is good, from the 
ottier indifferent. The road to east is 
I heavy, passing among sandhills and thin jungle ; 
to the west it is hard and stony, h&i. 26'' 60', 
long. 72" 42'. 

LOHGURH, in Strhind, a village on (he 
route firom Loodiana to Ferozpoor, and 'iH 
miles W. of the former town. It is situate 
five miles from the left bank of the Sutlej, in 
an open level country, partially cultivated, 
and well supplied with vratcr. Distance N.W. 
from Calcutta 1,127 miles. Lat. 80" 69', long. 
76" 20'. 

LOHI, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town or village on the route firom the canton- 
ment of Meerut to that of Muttra, and 23 
miles N. of the latter. Water is obtained 
from wells. Lat. 27" 47', long. 77" 61'. 

LOlllA, in the jaghire of Bampoor, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from Bareilly to Moradabad, and 29 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28" 38', long. 
79" 12'. 

LOHSUL. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Shekawutee, 67 miles N. ^ E. from Ajraeer, 
and 6*2 miles N.W. by W. from Jeypoor. 
Lat. 27" 23', long. 76" 2^. 

LOHUGHAT, or REKHESUR, in the 
British district of Kumaon, Heut.-goy. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a cantonment for troops 
stationed to defend the frontier towards Nepal. 
It is situate on the left bank of the Lohu, a 
small river, which, taking a south-easterly 
direction, about twenty miles fertber down 
&Hb into the Gagra or Kalee river, in lat. 
29" 2(1', long. 80® 21', Hence the name, sig- 
nifying ghat, ferry, or pass, of the Lohu. It 
is open on the west to the extreme extent of 
the valley in that direction (about two miles), 
but on the other sides inclosed by mountains 
rising above it from 1,000 to 1,600 feet high, 
with veiy precipitous sides, yet mostly covered 
with vegetation. There is an abundant supply 
of fine water from springs and streams. There 
are here a bazar, stores, and bungalows or 
cottages for the accommemation of those con- 
nected with the cantonment, which was for- 
merly at Champawut, three miles farther south, 
but removed to its present position, which is 
much more salubrious. Elevation above the 
sea, of the cantonment, 6,662 feet. Distance 
S.K from Aimora 30 miles. Lat. 29" 24', 
long. 80" O'. 

IXIHURKOT, in the British district of 
Knmaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Aimora to Bareilly, 
11 miles S.8,W. of the former. Lat. 29" 27', 
long. 79" 89'. 
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LOJAY, in the native Btate of Korean on 
the Bouth-west firontier of Bengal, a town 
among the mountains of Gondwana, 50 miles 
W. of the ruined town of Sirjooja, 120 S. of 
Mireapoo^, 430 W, of Calcutta by Hazaribagh. 
Lat. 23“ W, long. 82“ 2(/, 

LOKAPOOR. — A town in the Southern 
Mahratta jaghire of Moodhull, presidency of 
Bombay, situate 61 miles E.N.E. from Bel-| 
gaum, and 66 miles N.E. by N. from Dharwar. 
Lat. 16“ 10', long. 76“ 25'. 

LOKMANPORK— A town in the British 
district of Bhagulpore, lieu t, -gov. of Bengal, 
22 miles N.E. by N. of Bhagulpore. Lat. 
26“ 2r, long. 86“ 57'. 

LOLL BAZAR, in the territory of Cooch 
Bahar, a town on the north-western route 
from Rungpoor to Cooch Behar, 26 miles N. 
of former, and 20 S. W. of latter. The mined 
city of Xomotapoor, a “most stupendous 
monument of rude labour,” was situate near 
this place, on the west or right bank of the 
Dhorla. Loll Bazar is but an inconsiderable 
place ; it is situate in lat. 26“ 4', long. 89“ 18'. 

LOLL BAZAR, in the British district of 
Bogra, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small town, the 
locality of a thannah or police establishment, 
situate on the river Jabuna, near the northern 
frontier, towards the British district Dinajpoor. 
Distance from the town of Bogra, N.W., 30 
miles ; from Calcutta, N.E., 180 ; from !]^r- 
hampur, N.E., 90. Lat. 25“ 7', long. 89“ 4'. 

LOMYNE. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British province of Tenasserim, 71 miles 
S.S.E. of Moulmein. Lat. 16“ 30' , long. 98° 2'. 

LON EE, in the British district of Meerot, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town, the princip^ 

E lace of the pergunnah of the same name, in 
It. 28“ 45', long. 77“ 21'. 
liONERE. — A town in the British district 
of (.’andeish, presidency of Bombay, 23 miles 
E.N.E. of Malligaum. Lat. 20“ 29', long. 
74“ 10'. 

l.ONEY. — A town in one of the recently 
seciuestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
1110 U 8 of the Nizam, 33 miles S. by £. of Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 20“ 44', long. 77“ 43 . 

LONJEEGOORA — ^A town on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, in the native state of 
Calahandy, 31 miles E.S.E. from Joonnagudda, 
and 81 miles W. by S. from Gooosoor. Lat. 
19“ 41', long. 83“ 27'. 

LOODAOWLEE, in the British district of 
M 3 rnpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the city of Agra to 
Etawa, and 26 miles N.W. of the latter. Xiat. 
27“ 8', long. 78“ 46'. 

LOODHOWA, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allyghur to that of Mynpooree, and 18 miles 
S.K of the former. Lat. 27“ 46', long. 78“ 21'. 

LOODHUN, in the Punjab, a village situate 
on a waterouiivrse connected with the river 


Ghara, from the right bank of which it is 
distant about four miles, ard sixty miles south- 
east of Mooltan. Lat* 29“ 51', long. 72“ 27'. 

LOODIANA. — A British district, forming 
ipart of what are called the Cis-Sutlej terri- 
I tories, and named after the chief place within 
it. It is bounded on the north by the 
Jnlindeh Dooab, from which it is separated by 
the Sutluj river ; on the east by the British 
district of Umballa ; on the south by the native 
territories of Patteala and other protected Sikh 
chiefs ; and on the west by the British district 
of Ferozpore : it lies between lat. 30“ 34' — 
81“ 2', long. 76“ 26', and has an area estimated 
at 726 square miles. It was, however, the 
opinion of the deputy commissioner, in 1848, 
that this estimate was considerably under the 
feet, though there then existed no adequate 
means for correcting it. The population is 
returned at something under 121,000; but 
here also there appears to have been error 
committed, the number being that of males 
only, distinguished into cultivators and non- 
cultivators. 

A part of this district lapsed to the British 
government on the failure of heirs in 1836. 
The remaii^der came into its possession from 
escheats at different periods, during the years 
1846 and 1847. The district also received 
some increase on the dismemberment of the 
district of Wudnee, and the transfer of its 
territory to others lying adjacent. 

LOODIANA, a town of Sirhind, the chief 
place of the British district bearing the same 
name, is so called in consequence of having 
been founded and principally inhabited by the 
Lodi tribe of Afghans. It is situate on the 
western brow of an abrupt bluff, rising altout 
thirty feet above the nullah or watercourse, 
which, having its source near Ropur, and 
running west for about fifty miles, in some 
degree parallel to the Sutlej, falls into it at 
Wallipnra, fifteen miles below the fort. The 
greater part of the course of this nullah was 
formerly the channel of the Sutlej, which now 
flows between four and five miles farther north. 
It is an ill-built town, without a wall, but 
having a fort on the north side, situate on the 
bluff rising over the nullah. It was built 
about 1808, but is of no ^eat strength. The 
population consists chiefly of Mahomedans, 
but there is no mosque of any note : still it is 
a thriving place, its residents including several 
capitalists ; among whom are bankers corre- 
sponding with Amritsir, Lahore, Jagadri, Delhi, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Cashmere, Attock, Pesha- 
wur, Canbool, and Herat ; and as it lies on 
one of the principal routes from Delhi to 
Lahore and Northern Afghanistan, a consider- 
able transit-trade passes through it and over 
the Sutlej at Filor. The greater part of the 
inhabitants are weavers, who manufacture a 
coarse and very strong cotton cloth, suitable 
for the clothing of the lower orders, or for 
tent-cloths, and brought to market at a very 
low price. A still more important branch of 
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industry is the manu^ture of shawls, con- 
ducted by Cashmirians. The quality is greatly 
inferior to that of the shawls made at Cashmere, 
and they would not easily find a sale in £uro{>e, 
but are readily disposed of iu India, in con- 
sequence of their greater cheapness. The 
population of Loodiana has been returned at 
47,191. 

Loodiana, in consequence of its portion on 
one of the great routes from Delhi to the 
Punjaub, has long been an important place 
in a military point of view. One of the moat 
formidable hurricanes which had visited the 
locality within the memory of man, occurred 
at Loodiana in 1846, causing great loss of 
life and the total destruction of the barracks 
occupied by the Queen’s troops. Here Shah 
Zeman Dooranee took refuge for many years, 
after he had been deposed, deprived of sight, 
and exiled from Caubul ; and his brother Shah 
Shooja also here found an asylum until his 
depai-ture in 1838 to attempt the recovery of 
the sovereignty of Afghanistan. Loodiana is 
distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,102 miles. Lat. 
30“ 55', long. 75“ 54'. 

LOOMBOOEE. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, 23 miles 
K.E. by E. from Muneepoor, and 146 miles E. 
from Jynteeapoor. Lat. 25“, long. 94“ 21'. 

LOON A. — A town in the native state of 
Catch, presidency of Bombay, situate two 
miles S. of the Great Western Kunii, and 41 
miles N.W. from Bhooj. Lat. 23“ 40', long. 
69“ 20'. 

LOONEE, or LUNI, a river of Western 
India, has its extreme source in a marshy 
tract immediately west of Pokhur, a town in 
the British district of AjiUeer, and about lat. 
26'’ 37', long. 74“ 46'. It takes a south- 
westerly course nearly parallel to the base of 
the Aravulli range, from the north-western 
declivity of which it receives numerous feeders. 
Tod crossed the Loonee about lat. 26“, and 
again near Govindgurh, nearer its source, in 
lat. 26® 29', long. 74“ 31'. We crossed a 
stream half a mile west of Govindghur, called 
the Saburmati, which, with another, the 
Barasrati, joining it, issues from the Poshkur 
lake. The Saburmati is also called the Loonee: 
its bed is fall of micaceous quartzose rock : the 
banks are low, and little above the level of the 
country.” Boileau crossed it in lat. 25" 51', 
long. 72“ 20', in the beginning of Jhly, when, 
io consequence of the periodical rains, it ''was 
rushing down with a fierce and turbid stream 
a quarter of a mile wide, but not very deep.” 
Continuing to flow in a south-westerly direc- 
tion through the fertile and well-watered tract 
forming the south-eastern part of the territbiy 
of Jodhpoor, it, after a course of about 300 
miles, passes into the Bunn by two mouths, 
one in lat. 24“ 42', long. 71® 11', the other 
about ten miles more to the south-east, and is 
lost in that dreary waste. Its total length of 
course is about 320 miles. 

LOONEE, in the Damaun, a village on the 


route from Ghuznee to Dera Ismael Khan, 
about 85 miles W. of the latter town. It is 
situate on a branch of the Gomul river. Lat. 
31“ 50', long. 70“ 12'. 

LOONGHEE. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Irawaddy, and 60 miles 
N. from Prome. Lat. 19“ 89', long. 94“ 59'. 

I LOPO, in Sirbind, a village on the route 
I from Ferozpoor to Simla, and 58 miles S.E. of 
the former town. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
1,087 miles. Lat. 30“ 38', long. 75“ 13'. 

I LOBAPELLY. — ^A town in the territory 
of one of the independent hill tribes of Orissa, 
situate 70 miles E.S.E. from Sumbulpoor, and 
76 miles N.W. from Cuttack. Lat. 21“ 10', 
long. 85“ S'. 

LOBGDBKARA, in Bhawlpoor, a village 
on the route f»*om Khanpoor to Subzulcote, 
and 26 miles N.E. of the latter place. Lai. 
28“ 22', long. 70“ 16'. 

LOROO. — ^A town in the native state of 
Jushpoor, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
83 miles N. from Sumbulpoor, and 80 miles 
S.W. from Lohadugga. Lat. 22“ 40', long. 
83“ 51'. 

LOSUB, in the north-east of the Punjab, a 
village of Spiti, is situate near the confluence 
of the Losur river with the river of Peeno. 
It is the last inhabited spot which travellers 
And in ascending the course of the latter river, 
and has an elevation of about 13,400 feet. 
Above this part of the valley, through which 
the river flows, the mountains rise in mural 
clids BO steep that no snow can rest on their 
feces, though it lies deeply on their tops, which 
are for the most part flattened, forming table- 
lands. The general character of the soil and 
atmosphere is excessive aridity ; but in some 
places patches of fertility, at the bases of tlm 
declivities, are rendered productive by means 
of irrigation. On one of these slips is situated 
the village of Losur ; and the appearance of 
this singularly secluded place, as described by 
Gerard, is far from repulsive. ** Lofty as the 
level of Losur is, there is little in the landscape 
to betray its position, when viewed in summer, 
embosomed in flourishing crops, and herds of 
shawl wool-goats. Yaks and horses meet the 
eye upon the high acclivities of the mountains, 
and an ardent sfinsbine keeps the air looming 
from the effects of mirage.” The inhabitants 
are Tibetans or Tartars, of the Mongolian type, 
and their complexions are darker than in the 
low and sultry plains. When the ground is 
covered with snow, their black figures contrast 
strikingly and somewhat grotesquely with the 
dazzling whiteness of the snrfeoe on which 
they move. Losur is in lat. 82“ 28', long. 
77“ iff. 

LOTOWTEE. — ^A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, situate on the left hiak of the 
Loonee river, and 51 miles £. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 26“ 16', long. 73“ 67'. 

LOTUL. — ^A town in the British district of 
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Hamgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 67 miles W. 
of Hamgur. Lat. 23® 89', long. 84® 29^. 

LOTTJN, in the British district of Gomck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town near the northern frontier, towards 
the territory of Nepal. Buchanan describes it 
as containing only seventy poor huts. Distance 
N. from Gorakhpur 36 miles. Lat. 27® Id', 
long. 83® 12'. 

LOUR, in the territory of Rewa, in Baghel- 
cund, a village on the route, by the Kutra 
Pass, from Allahabad to J ubbulpoor, and 
102 miles S,W. of the fonner. Elevation 
above the sea about 1,2C0 feet. Lat. 24® 40', 
long. 81® 45'. 

LOURTA . — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 46 miles N.W. from Jodhpoor, and 
1 36 miles W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 26® 43', long. 
72® 33'. 

LOWAIN, or LOOAHN, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypore, a town on the route from 
Agra to Nusseerabad, situate 121 miles S.W. 
of former, 102 N.E. of latter. It has a large 
bazar. Lat. 26® 46', long. 76® 16'. 

LOWAR, in the Rajpoot state of Jeasub 
meer, a village on the eastern frontier, where 
it adjoins the territory of Jodpoor. A line 
drawn from this village in a north-westerly 
direction on to Khara, on the western frontier, 
towards Sindh, would nearly bisect the terri- 
tory of Jessulmeer, and divide the desert tract 
extending over the northern part from that of 
comparative fertility in the south. Lowar is 
in hit. 26® 10', long. 70® 8'. 

LOWJAH, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Benares 
to Allahabad, 49 miles E. of the latter, 25 W. 
of the former. Lat. 25® 15', long. 82® 39^’. 

LOWRI. — A town of Bundelcund, in the 
native state of Chulterpore, situate 119 miles 
W.S.W. from Allahabad, and 60 miles S. by 
W. from Humeerpoor. Lat. 25® 8', long. 
80® 3'. 

LOWUN, or LOW AH, in the Rajpoot 
state of Joudpore, a village on the route fincmi 
Pokhurn to the town of Joudpore, and eight 
miles E. of the former. Lat. 26® 51', long. 
72® 8'. 

LO'WUN. — A town of the Deccan, in the 
territory of Nagpoor or Berar, on the left 
bank of the Mahanuddy river, and 118 miles 
W. from Sumbulpoor. I^at. 21® 31', long. 
82® ir. 

LUBOW, or LAB AW A, in the British dis- 
trict of Mynpooree, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the 
cantonment of AUygurh to that of Etawa, 
and 86 miles N.W, of the latter. Lat. 27® 9', 
long. 78® 37'. 

LUBSA.—- See Laksa. 

LUCHAGEER, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town with bazar, situate on the left 


bank of the €range% 776 miles N.W. of Cal- 
cutta by the river route, 32 8.E. of the city of 
Allahabad. Lat. 25® 19^, long. 82® 15'. 

LUGHMEENPOOR, in the British district 
Moradabad, Ueai,-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinoes, a village on the route from Kasheepoor 
to Chilkia, four miles N.E. ol the fonner. 1 1 
I is situate at the southern edge of the Terai 
or marshy forest extending along the southern 
base of the Sewalik range. Lat. 29® 15', long. 
79® 3'. 

LDCHMUNGURI^ in the territory of 
Alwar, under the political management of the 
Govemor-Generals agent in Rajpoobina, a 
town, with a fort, near the south-east frontier, 
towards Bhurtpore. Ihongh now little noticed 
or known, it was fonneriy an imj^ortant and 
strong place, as Peiiab i^ngh, the Rao rajah 
of Madrery cmt Alwar, successfully defended 
himself here against Nnjo Khan, until the 
rainy season compelled that powerful chief to 
raise the siege. Distance S.VV'. from Delhi 
70 miles. Lat. 27® 23', Itmg. 76® 56'. 

LUCHMUNGURH, in the Rajpoot terri- 
tory of Shekhawutee, a handsome town, built 
on the regular model of Jeypoor. It has a 
fort, situaie on a lofty eminenco, and conspi- 
cuons ovfur the ooantry. Luebmau Singh, 
from whom it was denominated, founded it in 
the year 1806. Distance from Delhi, S.W,, 
154 miles; from Jeypoor, N.W., 74. Lat. 
27® 48', long. 75® 11'. 

LUCHMLTNPOOR, in the territory of Oude, 
a village on the route frt*r.j Azirngurh to Sui- 
ta npoor cantonment, 56 miles W. of the former, 
22 S.E. of the latter. Lat. 20' 5', long. 
82® 

LUCHUWALT.*^ in the Brit'i.li district of 
Debra Doon, a village on iht route from 
Hurdwar to Dehra, and 20 miles N.W. of the 
frumer town. It is situate a mile from the 
right bank of the Soang, from which it is 
supplied with water, by means of a caual. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 945 miles. Lat. 
30® 11', long. 78® 11'. 

LUCKEEPOOR. — A town of Eastern 
India, in the British district oi Southern 
Osefasr, situate 18 miles £. of Silchar. Lat. 
24® ir, long. 93® O'. 

LUCKI DWAR. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, ritoate on the left bank of 
the Toreriui river, snd 64 miles £. by S. from 
Daijeeling. Lai. 26* 52', long. 89® 19'. 

LUCKIMPOOR.— A town of Assam, 
situate in the British district of Luckimpoor, 
46 miles N.W. by W. of Seehpoor. The dis- 
trici of which this town is the principal place 
contains an area of 2,950 square miles, and a 
population of 30,000. The town of Luckim- 
poor is in lat. 27® 19', long. 94® O'. 

LUCKIPOOR. — town in the native state 
of Bhotan, situate on the left bank of the 
Jerdeeker river, and 40 miles E. by S. from 
Daneeiing. Lai. 26* 5r, long. 88® 55'. 
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LUCJKIPOOTl, — A town in the British 
district of Bulloah, lieut.-gov, of I^ongal, 15(» 
miles E. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 22^" 57', long. 
00" 50'. 

LUCKMEEPOOR, in the British district 
of Mynj>ooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of All\gnrh to that of E’uttehgurh, and 
45 miles S.E, of the former. Lat. 27“ 43^ 
long. 78' 47'. 

LUCKNOUTL— See Gaur. 

LUCKNOW. — A district in the territory of 
Oude, mimed from the capital. It is bounded 
on the north by the districts Khairabad and 
r>ahrai.ch ; on the east by Bahraich ; on the 
Boiilh by l^inswara ; and on the south-west by 
the Ganges, dividing it from the British district 
of Caw n pore. 

LUCKNOW, the cajotal of the territory of 
Oude, is situate on the right or south-west side 
of the Goiimtee, which is navigable upwards 
for many miles alx>ve the town, and downwards 
through its whole course to its confluence with 
the Ganges, llelier, who wiw the stream a 
sliort tinie after the close of the rainy season, 
styles it *’ broad and rapid while Lumsden, 
at precisely the same time of the year, de- 
scribea it as a paltry and narrow stream.^’ 
It is ill suited for supplying the population 
with water, as that which it furnishes during 
the rainy season can scarcely be used, in con- 
sequence of the great quantity of yellow clay 
which it holds su8|Xinded ; “and when any 
great nun tality prevails at Lucknow, or along 
the banka of the river, a putrid scum forms on 
its Hurfaci', occasioned by the number of dead 
bodies thrown int«> it.” At the north-western 
extremity of the city is a bridge, a substanti.al 
structure of masonry ; another, to the south- 
east, is formed of boats. A complete iron 
bridge was, in 1816, sent out in sections ; but 
the death of the importer having stayed nhe 
progress of the undertaking, it long remained 
suspended, in consequence, it was reported, of 
the reluctance of the sovereign to complete a 
project commenced by a predecessor. At 
ienuth, after the lapse of about thirty years, the 
bridge was erected, and now forms a conspi- 
cuous ornament of the city, as w'cU as a useful 
addition to the means of transit The city is 
represented as displaying a varied, lively, and 
even brilliant prospect, when viewed from a 
position elevat^ almve the general height of 
the buildings. Of the continuous mass of 
erections which extends for about four miles 
along the bank, the middle part, being about a 
third of the whole, is considered to be the 
ancient city found^ by Lakshmana, brother 
of Rama. It is meanly built, the bouses 
having generally mud walls, with roofs of 
sttaw ; and many are no better than booths 
of mats and bamboos, thatched with palm- 
Viranches or leaves. Tlie number of brick- 
built houses is small. With few exceptions, 
the streets, which are generally sunk ten or 


twelve feet below the level of the shops on 
each side, are crooked and narrow. 

According to tradition, the stronghold of 
Lucknow was on an eminence, and was demo- 
lished by Aurungzebe, who showed hia zeal for 
Islam by building a mosque upon its site. 
Adjoining this division, and on the south-east 
of it, is one more recent, said to have been 
built principally by Saadat Ali, the Nawaub 
Vizier, who ruled in Oude from 1798 to 1814. 
From the division just described, there exte^ids 
tow'ards the south-east a handsome street, 
represented to be a mile in length. Heber 
describes it as “ wider than the High Street at 
Oxford, but having some distant resemblance 
Ito it in the colour of its buildings, and Gothic 
I style of the greater part of them.” It is called 
Ohinka Bazar, or Chinese Market, and has at 
each end a ha>)dsome gateway, i^tween this 
! street and the right bank of the Goomtee is 
I the residence formerly occupied by the deposed 
king. 

I The part of the city most interesting to a 
i stranger is remote from the palace, being sepa- 
i rated from it by the ancient and origin^ city, 

; to the north-west of which it is situate. This 
I north-western quarter is stated to have been 
principally built b}’ Asof-ud-doulah, Nawaub 
Vizier from 1775 to 1797. Its great ornament 
is the splendid Imambarah, which, according 
toils representation in Salt’s beautiful view, 
can scarcely be surpassed in the light and 
elegant style of architecture. Lord Valentia 
observes respecting it, “The Imaumbarah, the 
mosque attached to it, and the gateways that 
leail to it, arc beautiful specimens of this archi- 
tecture (light, elegant, but fantastic). From 
the brilliant white of the comjmsition, and the 
minute delicacy of the woikmanshij^ an enthu- 
siast might suppose that genii had been the 
artificers and Heber, a critic of high autho- 
rity on such subjects, observes, “ 1 have never 
seen an architectural view which pleased me 
more, fi'om its richness find variety, as well as 
the proportions and gener.al good biste of its 
principal features.” It opens on the Hasan- 
abaci, a broad street, rrinning nearly from 
south-east to north-west, and {>aralle} to the 
river. At no great distance is a large mosque, 
commenced by Saadat Ali, and at his death 
loft unfinished. Three or four miles south- 
east of the town, and near the right bank of 
the river, is Constantia, “a strange, fantastical 
building, of every species of architecture, and 
adorned with minute stucco fretwork, enor- 
mous lions, with lamps instead of eyes, man- 
darins and ladies with shaking heads, and all 
the gods and goddesses of the heathen mytho- 
iogy.” It was built at an enormous expense 
by an eccentric French adventurer, named 
Claude Martin, who arrived in India a private 
soldier, and died a major-general, in possession 
of property to the amount of several hundred 
thousand pounds. Elis body is deposited in a 
sarcophagus in one of the lower apartments. 
Martin had been bred a Romanist, but appears 
to have retained little of his early creed. A 
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lai^ ftluKre, however, of hu vast wealth was 
devoted to charitable purpoaea, and a college, 
called after the founder **La Martinhre/* pre- 
aerves bia memory at the place where hia 
fortune waa accumulated and nia eooentricitiea 
indulged. 

Lucknow may be regarded aa entitled to an 
honourable diatinction among Indian cities, in 
poBseaaing an observatory. It was established 
nnder the superintendence of Major Wilcox, 
who succeeded in training competent assistants 
for its management, the majority of whom were 
natives. An hospital and dispensary also afford 
means for the usefhl application of European 
sdenoe. A church has been built, and a sum 
of money assigned for its repair. Of the 
amount of the population of Lucknow, nothing 
certain is ascertainable; it is estimated at 
300,000. . There is a lar^ proportion of Hus' 
Bulmsois among the Hindoos, and not a few 
Christians. The city of Lucknow is probaWy 
about 860 feat above the sea. Distant N. W^. 
from Calcutta, by Benares, Juanpoor, and 
Bultanpoor, 610 miles ; N.W. from Allahabad 
; N.E. from Oawnpore 58. Lat. 26** 62f, 
81*. 

XUCKONDA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of l^jahmundiy, presidenoy of Madras, 
80 miles K. by E. of B^jahmundiy. Lat. 
17* 25', long. 82*. 

LUCKOWULLY. — A town in the Mysore, 
situate on the right bank of the Budra river, 
and 111 miles N.W. from Sesingapatam. Lat. 
18* 41', long. 75* 42'. 

LUCKPUT. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, presidency of Bombay, situate on the 
left bank of the Koree mouth of the Great 
Western Bunn, the depth of which was con- 
siderably inoreaiwd by the effects of the earth- 
quake of 1819. Luckput is 71 miles N.W. 
by W. from BLooj. Lat. 23* 50*, long. 68* 48'. 

LUCKSHAUM. — A town in the British 
district of BuUoah, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 180 
miles E. by N. of Calcutta. Lat 23* 14', 
long. 91“ Iff. 

LUCKWARIE, in Jaunsar, a village built 
near the summit of a hill on the right bank of 
the Jumna, and about 1,000 feet above it The 
houses are in general neatly built of atone, and 
covered with slate. The women are fair and 
well made, and are distributed economically 
among the male population, several of whom 
cohabit with one female by a sort of extra- 
ordinary perversion of marriage. Skinner 
observes — ** Four seems to be the mystical 
number ; jEbr all that 1 have questioned ou the 
wubject answer, ' We are four, and have one 
wife between us.* ’* Here is a temple built of j 
wood, with doors covered with plates of brass, 
embellished with well-executed sculptures ofi 
figures d Hindu mythology. Lat. 30“. 83', i 
long. 78* T. ! 

LUDGAON, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Banda to the town 
4 D 


of Fuitehpcor, and 12 miles S«W. of the latter. 
Lat. 25* 51', long. 80* 48'. 

LUDHEEA, a river of the British district 
of Kumaon, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
It rises amidst the mountains, in lat. 29* 25', 
long. 79* 50', and, holding a course generally 
in a sonth-easterly direction for about forty- 
five milec^ frdls into the Elalee or Suijoo on 
the right ride, in lat. 29* 9', long. 80* 19'. 
It is fordable where crossed by the route from 
Pillibeet to Petoragarh, in lat. 29* Iff, long. 
80* 14'. 

LUDHONA — ^A tovm in the native state 
of Gwalior, or possessionB of Soindia's fiunily, 
situate 46 miles 8.E. from Neemncb, aiM 
214 miles W. from Sangur. Lat. 24*, long. 
75* 27'. 

LUDOOAREB. — A town in the British 
district of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 82 
miles N.R by N. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26® 40', 
long. 85* 48'. 

LUGAREE, in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Hyderabad to Omercote, and 60 miles 
W. of the latter place. It is situate on the 
right bank of the Poorana river. Lat, 25* 18', 
long. 68* 48'. 

LUHORAJS. — ^A river rising in lat. 31® 84', 
long. 69* 48', in the Suliman range of moun- 
tain^ and, flowing in an easterly direction for 
about forty-five miles, ds lost in the valley of 
the Deraj at. 

LUK A, in the Punjab, a town on the route 
from Ferozpoor to Mooltan. It is situate in 
the Doab between the Ghara and the Chinab. 
Lat. 29“ 52', long. 72“ 20'. 

LUK BAWAN, in Cashmere, a vilUgsu 
situate at the nor^-westem extremity of S 
long ridge of hills, which, extending from the 
Snowy Panjal, gradually dimiDish in height 
and size, till they terminate on the plain. 
Though now scarcely containing half a dozen 
boases, Luk Bawan was once a considerable 
place. Here are the ruins of a large bath and 
an extensive stone-built tank. Lat. 33* 36', 
long. 76* 16'. 

LUKENWAREE. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 75 miles 
S.W. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 30', long. 
76“ 43'. 

LUKHNAU, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate three miles from the left bank of 
the Jumna, 11 miles S.K of the town of Etawa, 
and 73 miles N.W. of the cantonment of 
Oawnpore. L*^t. 26° 89', long. 79* 1 S'. 

LUKKIEE, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated ou the left bank of 
the Gombela or Tochee river, 116 miles S.S. W. 
of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 32“ 80', 
long. 70® 51'. 

LUKKEE MOUNTAINS, in Sinde, are a 
considerable range connected with the Hala 
or Brahooio Mountains ol Beloochiatan. With 
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the Jutteel, the Keertar, the Pubb, anJ f«otne 
other ranges less known, the kiokkee oontri- 
bntes to give character to the singularij wild 
tract constituting the western part of Knde, 
extending between Betoochistan and the alia- 
vial tract on the Indus, and also between the 
desert of Shikarpore and Knrracbeeu The 
Lukkee is the most eastern of these ranges, 
and runs from the Juttefsl soath^eastward, 
towards the high ^ands opposite Hyderabad, 
being known in difiereot parte by various 
appmlations of the £eree Lukkee, Baran 
Lukkee, and HaUar Lukkee* Hiese moun- 
tains are in general of recent fonnaiion, con- 
taining a vast profusioa of marine exnvim. 
** The organic remains of former ages,” observes 
Burnes, ** are immmenlile ; the asteroid, the 
cockle, the oyster, the nnmmulite, and almost 
all kinds of sea-^ells, may be collected on the 
Lukkee range.*" Huge fissure^ af^iarently 
produced by earthquakes, traverse this range, 
which, in the frequent occurrence of hot springs 
and Bulphureotts exhalations, exhibit signs of 
volcanic action. Some parts appear to be of 
more ancient formation, as they produce lead, 
antimony, and copper. The elevation of the 
highest part of this dreary and sterile range 
is estimated at from 1,500 to 2,000 feet. 
Between the town of Lukkee aod that of 
Sehwan, the mountain has a nearly perpendi- 
cular face, about 600 feet high toward the 
Indus, between which and the precapioe there 
was at one time a road, though in some places 
80 narrow, that only a angle camel oould pass 
at a time. In 1839, this defile was washed 
away by the tnrbnlent river, which now sweeps 
along the base of the difil The length of the 
Lukkee range is about fifty miles. The centre 
of the range is about lat. 26**, long. 67"' 50'. 

LUKKEE (NORTHERN), in Sinde, a 
large town in ruins, on the route from Shikar- 
pore to Sukkur, and 12 miles S.E. of the 
former place. Under the l>urani sway it was 
wealthy and populous, but since it passed into 
the power of the ameers o! Sinde, it has fallen 
into decay. In the lime of its prosperity it 
yielded an annual revenut; of 100,000 rupees. 
It is ten niiles from the right bank of the I^us. 
Lat. 27° 52', long. 68" 42. 

LUKKEE (SOUTITERN), in Sinde, a 
town situate a short *1.>t;«ice south of Sehwan, 
close to the west hank of the Indus, and adja- 
cent to the entrance of the Lukkee Pass. Its 
site is picturesque, being near a lake a mile 
wide and several miles in length, which appears 
to have been at ime tin-e a reach of the Indus. 
The Lukkee M<»unti*ins, sloping down to the 
west of the tovsn, and a little to the north, 
abut on that river, which .sweeps along their 
rockj base. Close to the town is a spring of 
sulphureous water, which has a ten»perature 
of 102°, and flows from the of a calcareous 
preci}>ice 000 feet high. Lat. 26° 23' long. 

55'. 

LUKKHOKI, in the Punjab, a small town 
in the Boab between the Ulniraand the Ravee, 


U situate about three miles from the right or 
west liank of the former river, and on the 
route from Ferozpoor to Mooltan. Lat. 30° 8', 
long. 72° 57'. 

LUKMBSHWUR.—A town in the South- 
ern Mabratta ja^ire of Meeruj, situate 89 
miles S.B. from iDharwar, and 98 miles W. 
from Bellary. Iiat. 15° 8', long. 75 ° 81'. 

I LUKTAHA, in the British district of 
I Allahabad, lieu t. -gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the right bank of the Ganges, 
789 miles N. W. of cScutta by the river route, 
20 S.£. of Allahabad by the same, Lat. 25° 1 9', 
long. 82° 8'. 

LUKTUR. — A town in Guzerat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate 104 miles 
W.N.W. from Baroda, and 58 miles W. by S. 
from Ahmedabad. Lat. 22° 50', long. 71° 44'. 

LULLEEANA, in the Punjab, a village 
26 miles S. of Lahore. Lat. 31° 14', long. 
74* 28'. 

LULOWLEE, in the British district of 
Fnttehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a small town near the left bank of the Jumna, 
on the route from Banda ‘' 4 > the town of Futteh- 
poor, and 22 miles S.VT. of the latter place. 
Lat 25° 48', long. 80° 36'. 

LUM. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 
situate on the left bank of the Arun river, and 
96 miles E. by S. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 
27° 29', long. 86° 49'. 

LUMBEEA, in Bussahir, a pass over the 
range of the Himalaya bounding Koonawur 
on the south. This and three other paisses 
cross the ridge within the space of little more 
than a mile. Its elevation above the sea is 
probably between 16,000 and 17,000 feet. It 
is seldom passed, except in May, June, July, 
and August, on account of cracks and the snow 
sinking. Lat. 31° 16', long. 78° 20'. 

LUMBREE. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the native state of Osimlee, on the Cossya 
Hills, situate 46 miles S. from Gowhatty, and 
79 miles S.E. by E. from Goalpara. Lat. 
25° 30', long. 9i ^ 39'. 

LUNAWAUUA, a small state in the Kewn 
Cauuta division of Guzerat. This principality 
is situated on the confines of Guzerat, and is 
a continuation of the nH>iin tain -tract w'hich 
forms the north-eastern boundary of that pro- 
vince. It is situate on the left l>ank of the 
Myhee, and adjacent to some important passes. 
The dominions of the nawaub ol Balasinore 
bound it on the wrest and south-west : to the 
north is the Myhee Caunta territory ; the 
states of Soauth and Barreah lie to the east ; 
and Godra, one of Scindia’s Punch inalmb, to 
1 the south. It is situate between lat. 22° 50' 
land 23° 16', long. 73° 21' and 73° 47'. The 
j length is estimated at thirty miles from north 
to south, and the breadth at nearly the same 
distance. The Paniim, a tributary to the 
Myhee, on the banks of which some of the 
vtUages belonging to the state are situated, 
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flows witbin a mile of the cafiiial. Thiu 
sipall chiefship having co-openvleil to the i>eBt 
ol its ability with the army under Colonel 
Murray, in the war with Scindia, ol 1803, 
was admitted by treaty to British protec- 
tion. Sir George Barlow, in 1806, 8evere<l 
the connection ; whereupon it reverted to 
Bcindia, who exacted a tribute from it. In 
1819, the right of supremacy over Lunawaura 
was ceded by Bcindia to the British govern- 
ment, the latter guaranteeing the payment of 
the tribute, on condition that Soindia should 
immediately withdraw from the state all his 
troops, karkoons, and other officers, and on 
no account, for the future, exercise any inter- 
ference, either directly or indirectly, in its 
affiilrs. 

Prior to that event, and the introduction of 
our superintendence and control, Baoz Khan, 
the leader of bands of mercenaries, exerciseil 
the chief authority, under the direction and 
countenance of the rajah’s mother, lliis power, 
it is scarcely necessary to stay, was not used for 
the beueflb of the country ; the prince was held 
in a state of dependence and poverty, and the 
people subjected to systematic misrule : the cul- 
tivators were oppressed and impoverished, and 
the larger share of the revenue engrossed by 
the chief and his band. The nominal rajah 
(Futteh Sing) was too yonng and too much 
awed by the presence of the mercenaries, to 
attempt the exeixtise of sovereignty, and was, 
moreover, alarmed lest the threat of the Ranee 
to denounce him as a supposititious child, 
should, in the event of his taking any mea- 
sures to lessen her influence, be carried into 
effect. On the expulsion of !]^oz Khan by the 
authority of the British government, towards 
the end of 1819, the rajah was established in 
possession of the country, which he now bolds. 

It appears, however, that Futteh Sing was 
not the rightful heir, the inheritance being 
vested in his eldest brother, Bbeo Sing, who 
had been excluded by the consequences of 
female jealousy. Purtaub Sing, the former 
ruler ot Luiiawaura, married two wives, each 
of whom I Hire him a son. The children were 
named Sheo Sing and Futteh Sing. The 
mother of the latter, from family and priority 
of marriage, was the first in rank and distinc- 
tion, but the date of her son’s birth wjis eight 
months later than that of the son of the other 
princess. The latter ooniieqiiently became 
heir to the guddee, the rights of the firstborn 
not being invalidated by any inferiority of 
rank on the part of the mother, provided her 
mai . lage be lawful and regular. Tlie circum- 
stance of having given birth to an heir of the 
state excited against the mother ol Sheo Sing 
a feeling of jealousy in the mind of her rival ; 
domestic I'cuds were the result, and the rajah, 
apprehensive for the liio ot Sheo Sing, pre- 
set»ted hia mother with a sum of money, and 
renin ved her, together with the chihl, to the 
bonne of a distant relative in the principality 
of Dongmpoor. »H)on after these events, 
Futteh Sing was K**- i, and four years after- 


wards, Purtaub, his father, died. Through 
his mother’s influence, Futteli Sing was placed 
on the guddee, whilst Sheo Sing remained at 
Dongurpoor. His name and birth made him 
a convenient instrument in the hands of a 
mehlah named Nana, who, some time after 
Purtaub’s death, hired troops, and began to 
make collections, under pretence of maintain- 
ing the cause of the rightful heir of the 
deceased prince. In the course of the dis- 
turbance for which the conflicting claims of 
the two parties afforded a pretext, success 
fluctuated. Sheo Sing was at one perioil 
placed on the guddee, but after a brief occupa- 
tion, was dispossess^ by bis brother Futteh 
Sing. The nawaub of Balasinore then ap- 
peared on behalf of the former, and brought 
a body of troops against Lunawaui*a, which 
he captured, and retained for the space ol a 
few months ; during which period Sheo Sing 
remained in the territories (if his ally. The 
payment of a large sum of money effected the 
removal of the !l^lasinore troops, and shortly 
afterwards, Sheo Sing’s principal supporter, 
Nana, died. Nana’s son, with the aid of a 
party of Bheels and marauders, then plundered 
in Sheo’s name, but, after a time, made peace 
with Futteh Sing, and took up his residence at 
Lunawaura. With the defection of this cham- 
pion, the active struggles for securing the 
government to Sheo Sing ended. Sheo Sing, 
however, submitted bis pretensions to Sir 
John Malcolm, through a vakeel, whom he 
sent to make known his claims to the guddee, 
and request British interference in his behalf. 
To this application an answer was returned, to 
the effect, that our policy was to disturb 
existing arrangements as little as possible ; 
which policy had consequently led to the 
recognition of the title of those whom we 
found in authority. Futteh Sing, thus sup- 
ported, retained possession of the guddee. 

The family of the chief of Lunawaura may 
be traced to an early ]>eriod in the last century. 
Id 3 739, an ancestor, styled only zemindar, 
paid a tribute to the authorities in Guzerat. 
In 1758, his successor, Deep Sing, w'as besieged 
by the l^eishwa, and after an honourable defence 
of his fort, obliged to pay down 50,000 rupees, 
and give hostages for good behaviour. Deep 
Sing was succeeded by his son Doorjun, and 
after him came Purtaub, the father of Futteh 
Sing. The Lunawaura state is for the moat 
part composed of villages which have been 
either usurped from the neighbouring states or 
grantetl by their chieftains. It has little or no 
other resources than its land-revenue, which 
yields from 80,000 to a lac of rupees. It is 
subject to the payment of a tribute to Scindia 
of 12,000 rupees per annum ; a claim which 
had existed for more than seventy years, and 
waspf»id up to the date 1819, when we became 
med’af nrs, in order to accomplish our object of 
restoring peace to the country. It pays a 
Ghana Dana also to the Guicowar, of 0,000 
rupees, and is subject to a similar charge (d 
1,200 rupees to the neighbouring state of 
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Balasinore. The militftry eBtabli^menta com- 
prise about 200 horse and foot, and the 
dependent chiefs of the rajah’s fskmily, who 
hold upon feudatory principles, arm them> 
selves when required. An officer, appointed 
by the Baroda [)residency, is maintained at; 
the joint expense of the Soauth and Lnna- 
waura states, for police purposes in their 
resjxjctive districts. 

LlJNAWx\IJRA, the capital of the prind- 
pality bearing its own name, and situate on 
the bifurcation formed by the junction of the 
Pammi '^ith the Myhee river. It is a fortified 
town, and the fortifications and town together 
are rjearly three miles in circumference. Its 
situation is favourable for merchants proceed- 
ing ii om Kutlam and other parts of Malwah 
to Ahmedabad and the interior of Guzerat. 
Many of that remarkable race of men called 
Borahs reside in Lunawanra, which also con- 
tains many artisans, as smiths and carpenters, 
of reputed skill in their respective professions. 
It is situate in lat. 23° S', long. 73° 37'. 

LUNDYE RIVER, the name given to the 
Swat river previous to its junction with the 
Kabool river. 

LUNGOOR, a fort in the British distiictof 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
It is situate in the southern or outer range of 
the Himalaya system, on the summit of a lofty 
conical hill, extremely difficult of access. The 
inclosing wall is seven feet high, and is built of 
rough stones without cement, and ioopholed 
for musketry. Within are a few huts for the 
shelter of the garrison, but all is now in a ruin- 
ous state. In a military point of view, it is 
valueless, as it commands no route of import- 
ance, and water cannot be obtained nearer 
than half a mile. The Gorkhas, during their 
occnpation, made two tanks within the walls ; 
but they are unserviceable, retaining no water. 
Elevation above the sea 6,401 feet. Lat. 
29° 66', long. 78° 42'. 

LUNGRASOO, in Gurhwal, a village on 
the left side of the torrent Aglar, and 450 feet 
above the stream, which runs in so steep a 
channel as to form a succession of cascades. 
The village is situate on the rugged side of a 
mountain, amidst a few cultivated patches, on 
terraces, ffirmed on the declivity by means of 
embankments constructed of large blocks of 
stone. The crops of barley and wheat pro- 
duced on those narrow surfaces suffice for the 
scanty population. Elevation above the sea 
4,393 feet. Lat. 30° 29', long. 78° 12'. 

LXJNGTUNG. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Jyiiteah, 40 miles N. of 
Jynteahpore. Lat. 25° 40', long. 92° 9'. 

LUiSMEE, in the British district of 
Ramgur)), in the Saugor and Nerbudda terri- 
tory, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on tin; l oute fjom Ramgurb to Kuttun- 
poor, 65 miles K> L, of the former. Lat. 
2r 32', long. 8.1 

LUREE, i?) a village situate on 


the left bank of the Swan river, on the route 
from Aitock to Julalpoor, and 50 miles S.E. 
of the former town. Lat. 38° 88', long. 73° 8'. 

LURROO, in Cashmere, on the route from 
the Banihal Pass to Islamabad, and about 
eight miles 8. of the latter place. At the 
time of Forster’s visit, it was a small but very 
populous town. It does not appear to be 
mentioned by Vigne or other late travellers, 
and it is not improbable that it may have been 
completely ruined in the dreadful depopulation 
which, within the last few years, has afflicted 
Cashmere. Wilson conjectures it to be identical 
with Lolora or Looloo, mentioned in the Ayecu 
Akbery. Abulfazel, however, states that 
Looloo was in Kamraj, or the western division 
of Cashmere ; and Lurroo is, according to 
Forster’s account, in the south-eastern part 
of the valley. Lat. 33° 36', long. 75° 16'. 

LUSHKUREE KHAN KE SERAI, in 
Sirhind, a village on the route from Kumoul 
to Lodiana, and 19 miles S.E. of the latter 
place. It is sitnate in an open and well-cnlti- 
vated country, so that supplies are abundant, 
and water can be had in large quantities. The 
road in this part of the route is excellent. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,0C9 miles. 
Lat. 80° 46', long. 76° 12’. 

LIJTSAN, in the British district of Ally- 
gnrh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. ProvinccK. a 
village on the route from the cantonnw'nt of 
Allygurh to that of Etawa, and 18 mil* ^ S. of 
the former. Lat. 27° 40', long. 78° 1 1'. 

LUTTAULA, in Sirhind, a small town on 
the route from Ferozpoor to Simla, and 84 
miles S.E. of the former place. It is situate 
in an open country, with considerable cultiva- 
tion, and is abundantly supplied with good 
water from wells. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 1,069 miles. Lat. 30° 40', long. 75° 63'. 

LUTTEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, with fort, 13 miles S.E. of the fort of 
Chunar. Here, in 1781, Cbeyt Singh, the 
refractory zemindar of Benares, raised his 
standard against the British authority, but was 
speedily compelled to fly, having previously, in 
cold blood, massacred a number of the 
India Company’s troops, whom he had made 
prisoners. Distant S.E. from Mirzai>oor 31 
miles, N.W. from Calcutta 390. Lat. 24° 58', 
long. 83° 7'. 

LUTTIPORE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, seven 
miles N. of Bhagulpore. Lat. 25° 17', long. 
86® 59'. 

LUraOODHEE, or LU'THOODEEH, in 
the British district of Ghazeepoor, lieu t. -gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Ghazeepoor cantonment to Chupra, 24 
miles E. of the former, 58 W. of the latter. 
It has w’ater iVom wells, but supplies are scarce, 
and must be collected from the surrounding 
country. The road in this part of the country 
is rather good. Lat. 25° 40', long. 83° 68'. 
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DTJTTUMMUB^ in tibe Daman djivuDon of 
the Punjab, a town ntnated 28 miles from the 
right bulk of the Indus, 92 miles S.W. hy S. 
of the town of Periiawur. Let. 82* 58*, long. 
70* 5r. 

LUVVARA. — ^A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
dominioote of the Nizam, sitoate 38 miles N.B. 
of Sholapoor. Lat. 18*, long. 76* 28^. 

LT7XAR, in Jaunser, a village on a ridge 
rising above the right bank of the Jumna, and 
about two miles from that river. Lai. 80* 84', 
long. 78* 2'. 

LYNS. — ^A town in the British territoiy of 
Pegue, on the left bank of the Lyne river, and 
41 miles W. by S. from Pegue. Lat. 17® 88^, 
long. 95* 4(y. 

LYNE RIVEK. — ^The name given to one 
of the principal branches forming the Delta of 
the Irawady river. It leaves the parent 
stream in lat. 17* 55\ lon^. 95* 20', when, 
flowing in a south-easterly direction, and pass- 1 
ing the town of Bangoon, it takes the name of ! 
that place, and falls into the Indian Ocean in 
lat. 16* 29", long. 96* 26', after a total oonrse 
of 155 miles. 


MAAT, in the British district of Mnttra, 
lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Provinoe% a town on 
the route from Muttra to AUygurb, seven 
miles N.N.B. of the former. Lat. 27* 85', 
long. 77* 49'. 

MACHERT, in the territory of Alwar, 
under the political superintendence of the 
Governor-General’s agmit for Bajpootana, a 
town two or three miles S.E. of the route from 
Nusseerabad to Muttra, and 76 miles S.W. of 
the latter. 'Though at present containing only 
a few houses, it was formerly the reridence ^ 
the Bao rajah or Bajpoot aoverrign of the 
territory, now better known by the name of 
Alwar ; whence that petty po^tale was, in 
early official docmnenta of the East-Indla 
Company, styled the M a h a Bao imjah of 
Macheiy. Lat. 27° 15', long. 76* 

MACHEWARA, in Stirhind, a town rm the 
route from Loodiana to Ropur, and 22 miles 
E. of the former place. It ia sitoate about 
four miles from the left bank of the Sutlej, 
which formerly flowed dose to the town, but 
about fifty yean ago took a direction mace to 
the north. Distant N.W. from Galcntta, 
Loodiana, 1,110 milea. Lat. 80* 55', loqg. 

76* ir. 

MACHELPOOH — ^A town in the native 
state of Indoor, or territoiy of Holkar, sBnste 
156 miles W. by N. from Sangor, and 105 
mfles N.N.E. from Indoor. Lat. 24* T, long. 
76 * 22 '. 

MACHBOLE, in the jej^re o£ Jighur, 
Uenk-gorv. oi the N.W. Fiwvmoea, a villa^mi 
the route from KumanI to Bewarreo, aid 24 


miles N. of the latter. Water maw be had 
fromaiank. LaA 28* 2r« 7r 48r. 

MACHUKDEB, in the Britidfr dklriet of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Ptaeineo^ a 
village on the route from BorsiDy to Bstosa- 
gnTh, and 43 miles N.E. of the fo r mer . Let. 
28* 45', long. 79* 58'. 

MACHU BLA. — A town in the British 
district of Gnntoor, ptenden^ of MBdfB% 70 
miles W. of Guntoor. Lat. 10* 20, 
79*29'. 

MADAGEEST, in the Mysore^ a smaE hnt 
well-foftified town, on the north-east IranCier, 
towards the Biitiah disirict of Bellary. It is 
situate at the hose of a rode vesy 
aoce si , and o or mo nnt ed hy a fortra aa. It wm 
formoriy the strang^ioid o£ a potygar or hmd- 
holder, who po sse e md tbeenrroniidiag e euntiy 
to a wide entenk An noohappy woman, of liw 
name of Madageeiy, hatving p er fo rmed the rite 
of suUee, by bemg honied alive with her 
hnsbsnd*8 corpse, the place reoeived its f uasat 
name in oommamomtaon of the drcmnebuiee. 
Distance from S et mgap s fam, N., 104 mOes; 
Chitmduig,S.E.,60. LsA 18*50, ]oi9.7r 15'. 

MADANPOOB, in the British diririei of 
Gomdepore, lienk-gov. of the N.W. Piuvinoea^ 
a small town fonnerty the royal reaidetice of 
Madan, the dhief of toe Thanis tribe, Imt now 
oontabdiig only 150 hnlsL It is ritn^ on the 
Mojnuh or Buthooa, a small stream, a frsriwr 
of the river Baptee, 80 miles SuE. of CSomd^i* 
pore esnionmenk Lsk 26* 15', long. 83* 47*. 

MADANPOOB, a village of Onde, in the 
district of AMewian, rituate on the left hank 
of the river Tons (North-eastern), 40 miba 
S.£.ofOode. Butter estimates tbepopnlatioo 
at 300, of whom 200 are Mnsanhnans. Lsk 
26* S(r, long. 82* 26'. 

MADAPOOB. — ^A town in the Myaork 34 
miles N.W. friom Seringspatam, and 102 niilao 
K from Mangaiorsu Ink 12* ig, losg. 
76* 24'. 

MADABA MYO.--A town of Bonnah, 
rituate eight miles from Be left hsnk of the 
Irawady, and 29 miles NJN.EL from Ava. 
Lst. 22* Ig, long. 96* Ig. 

MADD A PO r XUMw—A town in Be Brithh 
district of Msfuilipataik preridency of Madrak 
42 miles E.N.E. of Masnfipslaim, Ink 
16* 27*, long. 81* 4g. ^ 


MADDEHJKK, in ^Bmdk « mmidombia 



of Jeypoor, atownon Be luoie from Delhi to 
Mow, 190 miles BW. of formar, 317 KJLel 
latter. Lak 2r 85', hag. 75® 42r. 

MADHODPOOltA, B Be Bifpoot terri- 
tory of Jeypaor, m tom on Be route from 
Haases to Nnsmorahad, rituate 148 nsles 8L 

m 
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of fonner, 100 N.£. of latter. It hue a large 
bazar^ and water and supplies are abundant. 
Lat 27* 2<r, long. 75^ 42f. 

MADHOOPOORA. — A town in the 
state of Jejpoor, cdtnate 39 miles N.N. W. 
jrejpoor, and 94 miles N.E. from Ajroeer. 
Lat. 27* SO*, long. 75" 4^. 

MADHOPOOR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, ntuate 79 miles S.E. by S. 
from Jejpcfor, and 121 miles E.S.E. from 
Ajmecr. 25" 56^ long. 76" 84'. 

MADH'DPOOB, in the British district of 
Pubna» liettt.'goy. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Berhampore to Dacca, 89 miles 
SJE. ef former, 83 W. of latter. Lat. 23" 48', 
kmg. 89" 22'. 

MADHUFOOR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, Beat -gov. of the N.W. Proyinces, a 
yiBage <m the route from Moradabad to 
BaroUfy, and 11 miles N.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28" 27', long. 79" 28'. 

MADIGOLE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of yizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 
40 Qiile^ W.N.W. of Yizagapatam. Lat. 
17" 68', long. 82" 60'. 

MADINA, or MODENA, in the British 
district of Bohtnk, lieut.-goy. of the N.W. 
Proyintes, a village on the route from Delhi 
to Hansee, and ^ miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat- 28" 66', long. 76" 30'. 

llpLDOOKOO. — A town in the Britirii dis- 
trict of MasuBpatam, pre 8 iden <7 of Madras, 
22 adles W.N.W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
16* ir, long. 80" 53'. 

MADRAS. — One of the tibree presidenci^ 
of Britirii India, named from the city which is 
the seat of its goremment. It is bounded on 
the north by the presidency of Bombay, the 
territory ct the Nizam, that of Berar, and the 
pet^ native states on the sooth-west frrontier 
of Bengal; on the east and south-east by the Bay 
of Bengal ; on the south by the Indiau Ocean ; 
and on the south-west and west by the Arabian 
Sea. It extends from Cape Comorin, in lat. 
8" 4', to the northern extremity of the district 
of Gappura, in lat. 20" 18', and from Golameliy, 
the nOTtb-west point of the British district of 
North Ganara, in long. 74" 9', to Priaghy, in the 
British district of Gapjam, in long. 85" 15'. 
Its greatest length, measured frrom north-east 
to south-west, from Priaghy to Cape Comorin, 
is about 950 miles, and its greatest breadth, 
measured at right angles to the direction of 
that Hue, from the city of Madras to Golameliy, 
kabout 450. Its seacoasi on one face, measured 
in n scmth-easiem direction, and subsequently 
enstwird to Gape Comorin, extends 540 miles, 
being nenity thx^gbout washed by the Arabian 
8e% and for a short distance by the Indian 
Ofsemi. On the other fruse, measured from; 
Cape Gotnorin nmrth-east to Priaghy, along the 
riim of the Bay oi Bengal, its len^h is about 
1,187 nuke ; and consequently the total extent 
of the aeaonaat of the preridency is 1,727 miles ; 
beipg much greater than that of the two others 


combined. In the presidenpy of Bombay, how- 
ever, the haven of the same name can receive 
and shelter fleets of the largest ships ; and in the 
presidency of Bengal, the Hooghly, though in 
some respects not so eligible as the harbour of 
Bombay, can receive and shelter as great a 
number of ships, not inferior in size. But, 
notwithstanding the great extent of the Madras 
coast, there is no harbour equal to either : 
Cochin, on the Malabar coast, which has the 
greatest depth of water, is, during several 
months of the year, cloa^ by the south-west 
monsoon. Its entrance, moreover, is inter- 
cepted by a bar, and it does not appear to be 
adapted for large ships. In the mid-channel, 
the depth of water varies fiwm about eleven 
feet to sixteen. The port of Mangalore admits 
with safety only vessels having not more than 
ten or twelve feet draught. Small havens and 
creeks are, however, very numerous along the 
coast of Malabar, and are generally estuaries 
of streams flowing from the Western Ghats in 
sncb numbers, that there are not less than 
twenty-nine rivers and ten nullas [streams of 
inferior size] within a distance of 217 miles. 
From Golameliy, the north-western extremity 
of this coast, to Mangalore, a distance of 1 50 
miles, the coast is in genend bold and rocky, 
with soundings increasing fost as the navigator 
recedes from the shore. From Mangalore for 
about sixty-five miles, the land near the sea 
is generally low and woody as far as Mount 
Dilly, a headland rising ^m the sea. The 
Malabar coast, which may be considered to 
commence at Mount Dilly, and stretch gene- 
rally south-east as far as Cape Comorin, a dis- 
tance of 325 miles, is, with little exception, 
low, and either muddy or eaudy, having 
numerous riiailow inlets extending a consider- 
able distance into the land, and called by the 
British the Backwaters. Ilie Western Ghats, 
throughout the whole extent of the coasts from 
Golameliy to the vicinity of Cape Comorin, 
stretch nearly parallel to it, at an average 
distance of ateut forty miles, though in some 
parts approaching ccmaiderably nearer. They 
are visible from a g>^^ distance at sea, and 
their height, and bold and rugged outline, 
render them very striking objects. Cape 
Comorin itself is low and sandy ; but a few 
miles inland, and to the north of the extreme 
point, the southern summits oi the Ghats rise 
in lofty and majestic peaks. To the north- 
east of Cape Comorin, the coast is little fro- 
quented for 166 miles, as navigation northwards 
into the Bay of Bengal is obstructed and 
rendered impracticable for ships by Adam's 
Bridge, a sand-bank extending irom the main- 
land of India to Ceylon, having only two navi- 
gable channels, and neither of them (although 
of late years considerably deepened) allowing 
the passage of craft drawing more than eight 
and a half feet water. The sea, bounded north- 
west by the coast of India, norih and north-east 
by Adam's Bridge, and east by the west coast 
of C^lon, is calM the Gulf of Manar, and 
thongli little fnsqiMiited by Urge vcbsqIb, in 
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consequence of the obstruction northwards, tho Goloonda coast are Motapali, Narsapoor, 
has, on its north-west mde, or the shore of Gordawar, and Watara. In hit. 17** l5', 
Tinnevelly district, the roadstead or haven of the coast of Gk>lconda is considered to terini- 
Tutacorin, where ships may anchor throughout nate, and that of Orissa to fX)mmence. From 
the year in considerable safety, being sheltered this point the coast becomes bold and rocky, 
towards the sea by several small islands. The with rugged hills ot no great height at 
whole of the shore of Tinnevelly and Madura intervals, and for the most part retains this 
is generally low, rocky, and much beset by character throughout the coast of Orissa for 
reefs. North of Adam’s Bridge, the shore 243 miles, to the north-eastern extremity of 
extends nearly north-east, being the coast of the presidency, at Priaghy. Viuigapatam, the 
the British districts of Madura and Tanjore, most southern place frequented oy shipping on 
and bounding on the north-west Talk’s Bay the coast of Orissa, is marked by a bold bluff 
or Talk’s Gulf, which, on the south, is bounded headland, called by seamen the Dolphin’s Nose, 
by Adam’s Bridge, on the south-east by Ceylon, 'Fhe oUier seafaring places are Bimlipatam, 
and to the north-east is open to the Bay of Chicaoole, and Ganjam. The hills on the 
Bengal. The shore in this part has no bold Golconda coast are connected in some places 
features ; ** the whole ol the coast bounding with the great range of tiie Kastera dhats ; 
the west side of the bay is lined with shoal and as this range approaches the south-west, 
water.” At Calymere Point, 130 miles north- its distance from the ^ore gradually increases, 
east of Adam’s Bridge, and in lat. 10° 16', leaving space for the plain comprised in the 
long. 79” 55', the coast of Coromandel com- tract known as the Circars and the Carnatic, 
menoes, and holds a direction due north across About fifty -six miles north west of the city of 
the estuaries of the Cavery, which either inclose Madras, the Bastem Ghats form a junction 
or traverse a delta, having a base ot eighty-two with the range ** which, sweeping irregularly 
miles towards the sea. Along this base, the inland, crosses the peninsula in a south-west 
places frequented by shipping are Negapatam, direction;** and in the vicinity ol the Neil- 
Nagore, and Traoquebar ; none of them having gherries joins the Western Ghats, which extend 
shelter for large ships, which must be anchored to Cape Comorin on the one side, and to the 
in the open sea at a considerable distance, northern frontier of the presidency on the other. 
Nagore is, however, situate on an estuary of The low land between the base of these last- 
the Cavery, admitting vei^els of 200 tons mentioned mountains and the sea is of less 
burthen. The Coromandel coast continues to breadth than that lying in the like situation 
bold a northly direction for 297 miles farther, with respect to the Bastem Ghats, being in 
to Gondegam, in lat. 15” 20', where the river some places not more than twenty or twenty- 
Muasy is considered to bound it to the north- five miles in breadth ; nowhere more than fifty, 
ward, and retains the same character of slight It comprises the level part of the territories of 
elevation and general sandy formation, with Travancore and Cochin, and nearly the whole 
shallow water along shore. Throughout this of the British districts of Malabar and North 
distance there is no shelter for large shijps, and South Canara. Hie seaward faces of both 
except at Blackwood Harbour, in lat. 14” 1, a the Eastern and Western Ghats are far more 
roadrtead, where ships are secure from gales abrupt and more elevated above their bases 
from all points but the north. At Porto than the aides which fime towards the interior. 
Novo, Cuddalore, Pondicherry, Sadras, Madras, as the two great ranges form, one on the south- 
Gondegam, and some other less-important sea- west, the oUier on the south-east, the buttresses 
faring plaros along the coast, ships must be or walls ol the triangular table-land of the 
anchor^ in the open sea;, exposed to the huge Deocaa. Though this great table-land rises 
roll of the Bay of Beu^. From Gondegam, considerably towards the south, it has a general 
the seashore is termed the Goloonda Coast, slope of surface to the east or south-east,* all 
and bolds a direction north-east for 269 miles, the streams of any considerable ma^itude 
to the southern point ol the district of Vizaga- flowing in that direction, and being ultimately 
patam, in lat. 17** 15'. In the south-western emptM into the Bay of Bengal. The line of 
part» it contains the estuaries of the branches waterheads extends ^ong the culminating ridge 
of the river Kistnah, and those more numerous of the Western Ghats, and conseqaently at a 
of the river Godavery ; and in that part is so short distance from the Western or Arabian 
low, that when prolonged and violent gales Sea ; and the three great rivefS, the Godavery, 
from the north-east are simultaneous mth the Kistnah, and the Oauveiy, flow south-east- 
great land-floods, the coast is extensively inon- ward or eastward nearly across Southern Indii^ 
dated, and great devastation takes place. The to their fidl into the Imy of Ben^, Of each 
most important maritime places on the coast of these a description will be found in its proper 
of Goloonda are Masulipatam and Coringa, place under the alphahetioal arrangement* 
neither affording shelter to large ships, which. Numerous feeden fim the Western Ghats 
as at the plac^ previously named, must be discharge themselves into those maun streams, 
anchored in the open sea. At Masulipatam, Other large torrents flow firom the table-land, 
the e^axy of a branch of the Kistnah receives and in the rainy season drain the level counlry, 
coasting craft, and at Coringa, a similar imd fidl into the Bay of Bengal. Theprinoijm 
outlet of the Godavery reoeivea vessels of of these are the NoiiheniPonna, the Southern 
200 tons. The other maritime places along Penna, and the Palar ; all of which rise in the 
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> territory of Myiofe. On the weBtem ride of 
- tbe |Hrerideiicj» the nmneTOiiB torrents faJIing 
. into the AxablMi Sen perenniri streams 
: flowing from the Western Gl^tai, and channels 
^ with great deehri^ in tbe upper part, in the 
ririni^ of the mountains; but towards the 
sea the deriirity beoomes i^ght, and these 
' streams ultimately expand into shallow estu- 
aries of great width, or into extensire and 
riiallow lake% oommnnieating with the sea, 
and denominated ly Britim writers back- 
waters. Of those, tim most remarkable is the 
Backwater of Oori^, which extends from north 
to sooth a distance of 129 miks. 

Tbe mineral wealth of the presidency is 
attracting notice, linii-ore ooenrs in several 
parts : it is found in the district of Malabar, 
near Beypoor, where imn-works have been 
erected : it exists also in great abundance in 
8oiith Aroot, in the Tieinity of Porto Novo, 
where extensive foundries have been established 
by a joint-stock association, called the East- 
Indian Iron Company, to whom also belong 
tbe works at Beypoor. Manganese exists in 
Mysore, in the Keilg^eiries, and in Bellary : 
eopper-ore is fonnd in Nellore, in many parts 
of the Baslem Glhats, and in Bellary ; but 
there are scarcely any regularly continnons 
lodea of the metal, and miners have generally 
been baffled in attempting to work according 
to the usual mles of their art. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the imsatirfactOTy results are attributable 
to their not having penetrated to a snificient 
depth. Antimony is found in Mysore, as is 
also rilvermw, both there and in Madura, 
generally in the form of a carbonate : corun- 
anm, in the form oi emery, as well as in other 
form% oocois in the val^ of the Cauvery ; 
kad-ore in Mysore ; beryl in Coimbatore, and 
ia various other piaces. Diamonds, generally 
of moderate vahie, are sometimes met with in 
the sandstone of Brjamnndiy. of Gnntoor, and 
of Vlsagapatam; and garnets are peculiarly 
abundant in the same districta. Coal is found 
on the banks of the Godavery, near Chinnore ; 
and anthracite in considerahk quantities in the 
mme vicinity. 

The climate is more varied by the different 
elevations of the snrfoce, and by other local 
eheiiiiistanoea, than by the latitude. Tbe 
taUe-lan^ or nndnljiding surface on the 
aBimnitSi^ the Neilgherry group, having an 
elevation of frnm d,000 to 7,000 feet above 
tbe sea, eiijoyi the mild climate of the finest 
of the temperate aone ; and on the coast 
ofCanam sad Malafaar the heat is tempered 
by tim virinity of the Western Ghats, and by 
the sea-breesM On the eastern coast, the 
heat ia very great during the early part of 
r iommer ; and Hasnlipatsm, mi the estuary of 
m branch of the Kisfan^, him been often men- 
tkned aa one of the hottest places in India. 
Tbe Oarnatie sIbo^ o^mciaSfy the districts of 
Ainot^ Chingkpat, sad Keliore, is noted for 
the greet heat imd dryness of the winds rush- 
leg ne«B tbe gorges of the Eastern Ghats, or 
sweeping over the fmrdied end sultry plrins 


of the Carnatic or the CSrcars. The most 
remarkable drcumstanoe in the climate of this 
part of India k the regular alternation of 
opposite monsoons. During tbe prevalence of 
the south-west monsoon, which commences in 
tbe later of the spring months or the earlier of 
the summer one^ the clouds discharge volumes 
of rain on the districts of Maiabar and Canara, 
while a considerable proportion, finding their 
way over the range, on the table-lands of 
Mysore, the Ced^ Districts, and the territory 
of the Nizam, and swell the Cauvery, Kiatnah, 
Godavery, and other rivers, which roll vast 
fertilizing corrents into the Carnatic and Coro- 
mandel coast, at a season when those lands 
receive no water from the heavens. The fall 
of rain is enormous on the Western Ghats, in 
some parts of which nine rainy months in each 
year are cricnlated on. As the south-west 
monsoon dies away, the north-east sets in, and 
continues to blow during October and Novem- 
ber, but brings with it a considerably less 
quantity of rain than that resulting from the 
other. Tbe average annual rain-fall during 
the nortii-east monsoon does not exceed thirty 
inches. 

Tbe most valuable natural product of the 
presidency is ship-timber, which abounds in 
the forests of Malabar, Travancore, and Canara, 
as well aa in those of the Eastern Ghats. 
Upwards of 100 different sorts of fine timber 
are enumerated as grown there ; and amongst 
them teak, considered inferior to none for hulls 
of ships, and peon, of equal quality for masts 
and spars. A large proportion of the sandal- 
wood supplied to the Chinese market is ob- 
tained from the forests of Malabar and Coorg. 
Of alimentary crops, rice is largely cultivated, 
and in great perfection, in the alluvial grounds 
of Canara, Malabar, 'Hnnevelly, Tanjore, and 
Rajamundiy. Of dry crops, or those which 
do not require copious irrigation, the staple is 
ragi (Kleusine coracana) ; maize and millet of 
varions kinds are also largely cultivated, as 
well as oil-seeds, pulse, cucurbitaceous plants, 
yams, and plantains. The oocoanut-palm 
receives great attention, and is largely culti- 
vated on the sandy alluvial tracts, as is also 
the palmyra-palm ; the former for the food and 
cordage which it furnishes, tbe latter for its 
sap, which, subjected to the processes of fer- 
mentation and distillation, jrields an intoxi- 
cating beverage. Sugar is produced in oon- 
rider&le quantities. Experiments, conducted 
by the government, for the introduction of the 
Mauritius cane, are reported to be progresring 
favourably. One of the more important com- 
mercial crops is cotton ; and to the improve- 
ment of the quality of this staple produce, as 
well as to its more extended cultivation, go- 
vernment has been successful in drawing public 
attention. Some good indigo is cultivated; 
but tbe finest km& grow wild. Tobacco is 
also raised, but ^nripally for home consump- 
tion. Pepper^ is the prinripal export of the 
Malabar coask Gardamoms, which form a 
less important^ yet a oonrideralde article of 
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export, are brought principally from the valleys 
of Coorg and Cochin. 

Madras has participated in the improvements 
effected by means of useful public works, 
carried on at the expense of government for 
some time past, and which, under recent 
arrangements, will hereafter be greatly ex- 
tended. Among such works, the annicuts on 
the rivers Godavery, Kistnah, and Cauvery, 
deserve especial mention. Private enterprise, 
moreover, may be expected to co-operate with 
the effoi-ta of government in phicing this part 
of India in the position which it is entitled to 
occupy. Hallways are rapidly advancing to 
completion, and ere long Madra.s will have the 
advantage of being connected with Bombay by 
rail passing in the direction of Bellar}', Shola- 
pore, and Poona ; while farther south, a line 
from Madras to Ponany will unite the eastern 
and western coasts of the peninsula. The 
electric telegraph, too, supplying the means of 
effecting communications nearly with the 
rapidity of thought, will shortly confer its 
almost magical powers upon Madras, by con- 
necting it with the other presidency towns, 
and with the rest of India. 

The presidency is divided into districts, the 
res}>ective area and ^Kipulation of each, as 
officially reported, being set forth in the 
following tabular statement •. — 


districts.** The majority of the population 
throughout the whole presidency are Brah- 
mins, but in some places Mussulmans, many 
of them said to be converts, or descendants of 
converts, are found in considerable numbers. 
The annual revenue, according to official 
authority, is thus rendered for the year 
1853-54 ;~ 


Land 

£3,402,333 

8ayer, Ac 

249,086 

Stamps 

52,819 

Customs 

126,528 

Tobacco 

8,957 

Salt 

480,213 

Mint 

15,012 

Post-office 

41,392 

Marine 

6,606 

J udicial fees and fines 

11,778 

Subsidies from Mysore, Tra- 
vancore, and Cochin 

344,643 

Interest on arrears of revenue 

S4„5()2 

Miscellaaeous ceeeipts ...... 

173,719 

Total 

£4,947,588 


Districts. 


llftjahmunrtry 

Masulipatam 

(tuntoor, iiidudiiig Paluaud . . 

Nell ore 

Chiiip-lcput 

Mfulras 

Art'ot, south division, in- 1 

cludiiif.^ CiuUlalore / 

Arcot, north division, in- T 

chuiinR: Consoodilv / 

IlclUiry . . 

t:uddapah, inciudinp Poon- \ 

Kanoon J 

Salem, includinpVomutJtloor \ 

and Mullapandy J 

Coimbatore 

Tikhiuop<»ly 

Taiijore, in(‘ludinj»: Najore 

Madura, incIudiiiR’ Sheva- 

puiifi^a and Riuniiad 

Tiunevelly 

Malabar 

Caiiara 


Ganjam 

Vizap;apatAm . 

Kurnooi 

Coorg 


Total., 


Area in 
Square 
Miles. 

1 

„ fi 

Popu- . 

hm. 

1 

4,f.01 

£ 

1,012,036 1 

4,711 

520,h60 


570,089 

7,9;>9 

935,690 

2,717 

583,462 

2/ 

720,000 

5,020 

1,006,005 

6,580 

1,485,873 

12,101 

1,229.599 

13,298 

1,451,921 ■ 

7,499 

1,195.377 

8,151 

1,153.862 i 

2,922 

709,196 

3,781 

l,6;6,086 

13,545 

1,756,791 ' 

5,482 I 

1,269,216 , 

6.0r,() 

1,514.909 

7,152 

1,056,333 

1U),248 

5,758 

4.690 

3,278 

2,116 

19,847,305 

926,930 

1,254,272 

273,190 

known. 

132,000 

22,301,697 


Of the above, the first eighteen, being under 
the ordinary system of rules and management, 
arc called regulation districts \** tlie latter 
four, not l»eing yet brought within the operation 
of that system, are termed ** non-regulation 
4 E 


The native states of Travancore and Cochin, 
and the hill zemindarries adjoining the Briti.sh 
district of Vizagapatam, are also under the 
political and military management of this pre- 
sidency. Mysore, though under the political 


urrounded. Their respective areas are stated 
s follows : — 

Sq. Miles, 

Cochin 1,988 

Mysore 30,886 

Poodoocottah (Rajah Tondiman’s 

dominions) 1,165 

Travancore 4,7-2 

Jeypoor and hill zemindars .... 13,041 

Lnd if to their aggregate, amounting to 51,802 
quare miles, be added 132,090, the artwi, of 
the territory of the Company in this presidency, 
and the further quantity of 188 8(|uare miles, 
the area of the French possessions within it, 
the total area will be found to be 184,080. 
Dilitary strength of the Madras presidency 
rises a body of 57,063 men. In April, 
1853, the entire force was distributee! as 
follows : cavalry, 3,280 ; infantry, 48,351 ; 
engineers, 913 ; wtillery, 4,519. I'his is ex- 
clusive of her Majesty *8 troops, of whom there 
is \i8uaUy a considerable body stationed within 
the Madras presidency. Upon the annexation 
of the Punjaub to the British dominions, a 
revised distribution of the armies of the three 
presidencies was effected, with the view of pro- 
viding for the defence of the north-western 
frontier without further addition to the regular 
native ai*my. Under this arrangement, the 
Saugor division above the Ghats, including 
Mhow, has been assigned to the Madras army, 
while the Rajpootaua field-force army has been 
577 
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transferred t<i Bomhay. At present, the force 
is accordingly thus distributed: — Thu central 
divisiMii cotnprehends F«»rt (Biiitoor, whhdn 
coinjjrises Ndrtli and South A root, and Nellore, 
cojiipriHiiig Ohingleput and the nrn thern parts 
of Salem ; the iiortbem division, eonUunijjg 
MiiKulipatam, Kajahmunelry, Viziigapataiu, 
Chinjaiu, and the Bengal districts of Cnthick ; 
the Houthern division Uiking in the stmthern 
part of Salem, Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, Tan- 
jore, Madura, Tinnevelly, and the Travancore 
territory; the Mysore division occupying the 
bur I t y of the rajah of that cimntry ; the 
Mai - bar and Canara division, statione<l in the 
Alaiihar anti Canara collectoi-ates ; the Ceded 
Distrietdivision comprising Cuddapah, Bellary, 
and ^vurnool; and the Sangor district em- 
bi ■ the Sanger and Nerbudda territory. 
Li ition to the various places contained in 
the , ivc di visitms, Madras tr<io[)s are stationed 
at idiarwar, Kulladgee, and Sholapore, all 
within the Bombay ptesitlency, and also at 
Mouhmin, Benaug, Malacca, Singapore, 
Labuan, and, together with trotips from Bom- 
bay, at Aden. The facilities of the Madras 
presitlcMcy for commerce are not great ; the 
gentrrally unfavourable cbai*acter of the coa.st, 
the inadequate number of ports, and tlie in- 
ditbrent nature of tbose which exist, have 
always been found iinpcdiineuts to any exten- 
sive devedopment of mercantile enterprise. 
The value of the total foreign exports in the 
yeai 1 *^53-54 was 1,96,30/200 rii]>eeH ; that of 
the imports in the same year, 90,63,776. The 
principal exports were to the United Kingdom, 
Ceylon, and China. More detailed information, 
relating to the various districts and towns un<b r 
the presidency, will be found in the aiLicU;:; 
respectively devoted to them. 

MADE AS. — The seat of the presidency 
bearing that name, and the principal place of 
the territory subject thereto, as iiiso of the 
district of Madras. The city is on the Coro- 
mandel coast, or the westcni shore of the B>ay 
of Bengal, to the beach of which its buildings 
extend. Throughout the whole world nt> place 
of equal commercial and maritime litqMn Uince 
is so disadvantageously circumstanced for 
maintaining an extensive and regular foreign 
trade. For two months in the year, during 
the continuance of the north-east monst)on, 
that is from the close of October to the cl-ise 
of December, even the crews of ships of the 
line, with all their appliances and means, can 
hold no communication with the shore without 
^eat danger ; and at no time can they visit it 
in their own boats. The surf is less violent 
and dangerous with a westerly wind, which, 
blowing off shore, diminishes the force of the 
sea setting in towards the beach ; hut it is at 
all times sufficient to dash to pieces any boats 
of European constmeiion. Landi ng or putting 
off to the shipping can only be effected, either 
ior goods or passengers, in native craft, the 
larger sort of which, called by Euro|»eaiis a 
inxissalah-boat, is ma^ of planks, without ribs 


or timbers, but merely sewed together with 
cocoanut-twine or coir, so as to yield to shocks 
witliout being shattered by them. During the 
nort.il east monsoon, however, even in those 
boats the landing is very dangerous ; and 
many lives have been lost from time to time by 
rashly attempting it, the horror and danger 
being increased by sharks ready to devour any 
persons that may be exposed to their attacks. 
'I’lic other and smaller craft, — the catamaran, 
consists of three cocoa-tree logs lashed together, 
and big enough to caiTy one, or at most two, 
persons. With the view of sheltering the 
landing and diminishing the danger and in- 
convenience which attend going ashore or 
putting off to the shipping, an attempt was 
rn.ide to construct a breakwater 300 yards 
from the beach, the dimensions being, extreme 
length, from N.N.E. to S.S.W,, about seventy- 
six feet ; extreme breadth, from E.S.E. to 
W.N.W., about fifty 'five feet. The soundings 
on it were found to vary from twenty -live to 
twelve feet. The attempt, however, was un- 
successful, and a.s the abandoned work was 
(Moisidt l ed a new source of danger, a buoy was 
laid tlown on the south end ; and the ])lacing 
.iMollier at the north was contemplated. A 
hi c.ik water to shelter ships would undoubtedly 
piovc a wrk of enormous cost and difficulty ; 
Iml tlic evils arising from the want of some 
siu ii protection are almost incalculable, vessels 
dK iog at pre.Acnt ohlii^oal to anchor two miles 
from .shore, in nine, ten, or eleven fathoms, 
exposed to a luNivy swell rolling in bom sea- 
ueid, save v.lieu the wind blows from the 
wt'-^l.w/ud or land side. The bottom is in many 
; .uf.s i.f .vtilf iiuid, from which it is sometimes 
ditlii u It to c.xtricate anchors ; and as it is fre- 
quently ncces.sary to Imrry to sea in bad 
\vt .Mill r, many atichors r(*inain in the ground ; 
tlir lo-..Sj<>f these to the owners not completing 
the inischi(*f, since the abandoned anchors rub 
and destroy tlm cable.s of vessels afterwards 
lying in the roads. Similar damage ivS caused 
by \\ rccU.H, of which there are some on the 
bottom. In IS 13, a suspen.'ion-pier was pro- 
joo.ted by ]M. Jhron, a French engineer of 
Bondichei ry, to be erect»“d over the suif of 
Ma<lr.'is, but the propos<al was not entertained. 
Subsequently, tiio de.sign of constructing a 
pier at Madras was taken up by a company, 
designated “The Madras Bier Company;’* 
but the project appears to have been abandoned, 
and the company has been dissolved. More 
recently, a proposal was made by Messrs. 
Saunders and Mitchell, of London, to erect a 
pier at Madras, and the subject is now under 
consideration. The dangers of the roadstead 
during storms being great, their symptoms or 
premonitory .signs are carefully watched for at 
the Observatory, and signals, on their appear- 
ance, are hoisted at the flagstaff of the master 
attendant, warning sViips to proceed to sea. 
Innumerable losses have occurred from neg- 
lecting due precautions. An excellent judge, 
however, observes, “ Gales are not frequent ; 
and if a ship be kept in good condition ibr 
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proceeding to sea, embracing the opportunity 
to weigh, cut, or slip, and run out on the first 
approach of a gale, there is probably little 
danger to be apprehended.” The old light- 
house within the walls of Fort St. Greorge has 
ceased to be used, and on January let, 1844, 
on a new lighthouse, erected on the Esplanade 
north of the fort, a light was for the first time 
exhibited, and has since been continued for the 
guidance of mariners. It is elevated 128 feet 
above the mean level of the sea, and is what 
is called a flashing light, the duration of the 
flash to that of the dark interval being as two 
to three. 

The earliest British settlement on the coast 
of Coromandel was at Annegon, about thirty- 
six miles north of Fulicat. A small grant of 
territory at Madras, by a native prince, in 
1639, induced the chief, Mr. Francis Day, to 
abandon the old factory, and erect on the new 
acquisition Fort St. George, which was the 
nucleus round which have clustered and grown 
the remainder of the buildings regarded as 
constituting, with the fort, the city of Madras. 
The fort is in form an irregular polygon, some- 
what in the form of a semicircle, of which the 
sea face is ncriily a diameter, running north 
and south, and presenting a clear front on that 
side of 500 yards. The sea flows to within a 
few yards of the ramparts, which are fenced 
by an artificial barrier of stone- work, from the 
influence of the surf aud tide. Dilapidations 
have notwithstanding occurred, occasioned 
principally by the sinking of the foundations 
consequent on the encroachment of the sea ; 
but measures are in progress for the recovery 
of the beach, when the necessary repairs have 
been ordered to be made. The foundation of 
the works on this side contains a series of 
cisterns, supplied with water from wells in the 
Black Town. On the land side the fort is 
defended by a double line of fortifications, 
both bombproof ; its sea face is well armed 
with heavy guns. The inner inclosure is so 
constructed as to afford accommodation to a 
large body of troops. In the rest of the spitce 
are the offices of the various departments of 
government, and barracks for European troops. 
The barracks occupy the north and western 
extremity of the inclosure, and are of an oblong 
form, the length being from north to south. 
This building has a terraced roof, and is two 
stories in height, the upper one being ocKuipied 
by the officers, the lower by the privates. 
There is Siiid to be accommodation for 1,000 
men ; but it seems, at the least, doubtful 
whether such a number can he conveniently 
lotlged. Attached to the barracks is a bazar, 
tor the supply of the troops : the other build- 
ings of note are the Old Church and the 
Exchange. The Black Town is sc^parated 
from the fort by a wide esplanade, which is 
now improved by a few ornamental planta- 
tions and well-designed watercourses. Its 
site is very low, being in some places only six 
inches above the level of the sea at spring tides, 
against the inroads of which it has been de- 


fended by a strong bulwark of stone. There 
are three broad stTeets, running north and 
south, dividing the town into four nearly equal 
parts. These streets are resjxjctable in appear- 
ance, well built, and contain Uie principal 
European shops, as well as many bouses with 
upper stones and terraced roofs. On the 
beach, parallel with these streets, is a line of 
public offices, including the Supreme Gmrt, 
the Custom douse, the Marine I^loard Office, 
and the offices and storehouses of the prin- 
cipal European merchants. These are well- 
c(»nstructed buildings, having colonnades to 
the upper stories, supported on arched basas, 
and overlaid with chunara or cement, made of 
lime burned from shells, and forming a hard, 
smooth, and polished surface, resembling 
white marble. In conspicuous situations in 
the town are the male and female orphan 
schools, and the jail of the Supreme Court. 
The other buildings most worth note are — the 
Mint, the Itoman Catholic Cathedral, the 
Cliuxx;h Mission Chapel, Armenian Church, 
Trinity Cliapel, the General Hospital and 
Medical Schot)l. The numerous fuinor streets, 
which are inhabited by the natives, are irre- 
gular, crooked, narrow, and ill-ventilated. 
The houses are generally built of clay, overlaid 
with cement of chunaui, and roofeil with tile ; 
and for the most part they consist of conti- 
nuous apiirtments, arrange<l round a soiall 
quadrangular court. In 1847, the outlay of a 
large sum was authorized for improving the 
drainage of the Black Town, a measure most 
essential for raising its sanitary condition. It 
is a favourable circumstance, that the town is 
well supplied with water of remarkably pure 
and good quality, derived from wells, varying 
in depth from twenty to thirty feet. 
water obtained from the wells in a certain 
inclosure near the north wall, known by the 
name of the *Seven Wells, is especially valued 
for its purity, which it is said by sea&ring men 
to preserve for a length of time at sea. Publie 
waterworks have been erected in this incloeure 
by government, and two reservoirs have becui 
constructed, one in the fort, the other midway 
between the fort and the town, which are daily 
replenished from the well.s by means of metid 
pipes; and a supply is thus furnished for the 
shipping, as well as for all the inhabitants who 
choose to send for it. Roya}KM>n«ii, whtdi 
must be considered a portion of Madras, lies 
on the north sitle of the Black Town, and 
extends for a mile along the beach. It is a 
wretched assemblage of rau<jl huts, inhabited 
chiefly by fisuernien and * boatmen, whoso 
poverty is extreme, as is the filthiness of tho 
place. From these causes the people are 
wretchedly unluialthy ; and it is calculated 
that twO'third.<3 of the children bom die befboro 
reaching maturity. Tlie division €»dled Vepeiy, 
including Pur.sewakum, lies to the west of the 
Black Town. The principal streets are well 
built and clean, but the cross-streets are close 
and filthy. Chintadrapettah, separated from 
Vepery by the river Koom, which rlmoet 
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indoteii the former, is for the most part rego- in 1846. At the southern extremity of the 
huijr bnilt^ nnd dean : here is n public diaper- town, the river Adjar flows from west to east, 
•MT. The popoloiis snhnrhs of Poodoopettah frdiing into the sea abont half a mUe south of 
ana Xgmore lie nearij due west of CliiEiUUira- St. Thomd. To the west of the town, a chain 
peUah. Another large division of Madras, of tanks, or pieoes of stagnant water, extends 
called Tiri|ilicane, xiins paraliel with the sea, from north to south. Of these, the most 
aonth of the foi% beii^ divided from it by the I southern, called the Long Tank, is, when frill, 
■nail river Koom, flowii^ very circuitously, two miles in length from north to south, and 
bet in a direction general^ from west to east, half a mile in breadth : there are several 
and foUing into the sea ahoat a quarter of a others. Though excellent water is obtained 
mile soath oi the frnt. About a mile from its 4«y sinking wells in the Black Town, many of 
month, this river divsricaties, forming two Ithose in other parts of Madras yield only 
MBify eqml hnndies, the left or more north- that which is brackish, and scarcely drinkable, 
cam, dose to. the point of parting, receiving a The site of the town is remarkably level, and 
wa te re oBT se nuining fron the north. A^r rather low, no part being probably more than 
this acc c e si oB, the left branch flows by the abont twenty feet above the sea ; but the 
Bonthein lamport of the Bia(A Town, and vicinity of the sandy beach, and the influence 
sshseqnentiy by the sonth-weBt fhoe of the of the sea ever rolling in and breaking on it, 
fork. The righf branch of the Koom takes a together with the prevalence of the sea-breezes, 
directum fini south, suhseqnenily sonth-easi; have a salntary effect. The average mean 
and both jobiing, about 8(K) yards from the annual temperature for eight years is stated as 
aea^ indose an island, three-quarters of a mile foUows: — 1831, 81" ; 1832, 84" ; 1833, 83" ; 
m length and dhstftlisi breadth, laid out with 1834, 87"; 1835, 82"; 1836, 77"; 1837, 82"; 
roadk ofnainesnied in the centre hy a 1838, 86". The north-east monsoon sets in 
ststne of Sir Thomas Monro. On the right with much thunder and lightning and heavy 
or south-west hank of the right branch are the nun, abont the close of October, and continues 
Government Gardena. Gknrernment House is to the dose of December, after which it gra- 
a spacioaa and handsome building ; the floors, dually diminishes in force until the middle of 
walls, and piUat% are overlaid srith cement of February, about which time it ceases. The 
dinnsm, hi^;lily pdbahed, so as to resemble fine south-west monsoon, commencing in May, and 
while marble. Thme is an eoormoos banquet- ending in the beginning of October, is scarcely 
ing-reom, built in front of the house ; but it is felt here, its force being intercepted by the 
rcniidcivd to be in bed taste and inconvenient. Ghats. Daring the hot months, the sea-breeze 
Ghepok Gaidfm, the rdridence of the nawanb sets in about noon, and continues for some 
d tite Ckroatic, is ritoate south-east of Govern- time after nightfall. From its refreshing and 
meat Garden ; and between it and the sea is a invigorating influence, the British popularly 
manque, of smne architectoral excellence, the call it the doctor. It is succeeded by the land 
oofy M nswitm an place of worriiip of any wind, a sultry and oppressive current of air, 
importsDce in the city. Boyapetta, another whi<^ prevails until the setting in of the aea- 
extcnsive and piqialoas suburb, lies westward breeze on the following day. 
d ^pficane, and adjacent to it. St. Thomf, The European residents live in garden- 
wbkh is also oomprehmided in the limits of houses or villas situate in compounds or dis- 
Madnm, is situate about three miles to the tinct inclosures, dispersed throughout tlie 
soolhwaid of the for^ and dose to the sea. suharbs, and about the neighbourhood of the 
It m a straggiing fdace, the continuity of the city, extending fr^m three to four miles inland. 
fauildingB beii^ brufom by unoovared ground ; These are generally of two stories, constructed 
but the portfon ooeupied is generally clean, in a pleasing light style of architecture, ter- 
and in good order. The rituation on the raced, with porticos and verandas, supported 
beadi is eonsiderad fovonraUe lor European ty pillars. The lower story is often raised 
oonvaleaceotsL The principal cburcb bdong- seVeral feet Irom the ground ; the doors and 
ing to the E^lish estabimbment is that of windows are large, and provided with Venetian 
Stw Geoigi^ situate in Boyapetta^ It is very blinds, so as to admit free ventilation ; and 
beauttfoL St, Andrew's Church, bnili for the apartments are lofty, spacious, and airy, 
the ure of the members of the Chorda of Scot- Durii^ the prevadence of the hot, dry winds, 
lan^ is in the southern part oi the Vepery mats, made of kasha, a fragrant grass, and 
divimon. It ham been regarded as a fine kept wet, mre placed at the doors and windows 
gpwam ep of sardbitectore aunl engineeriDg skilL on the western side of the house, whereby 
The extorior of the body ol the church is in coolness, moisture, aind a grateful scent are 
the Ionic order, the ipterior in the Composite, imparted to the air permeating them. By 
It was fimshed in 1820, art a cost of about I these mean% aided by the use of the punkah, 
21^0001 St. Andrew's &idge, over the river | the beat is rendered more tolerable. The com- 
1f<w n^ in the vicinity of the churdi, was pounds, or inclosures in which the houses are 
finnhed in 1818, and is considered a good rituate, are usually so closely planted with 
®f auPchitectarB on a small scale, trees amd sbrnbs, tlaat even when viewed from 
Bie evectm of ah i^^on a l mamotiTy bridge a height, the tops only of many of the houses 
over tiheriver Koom, at a point called Ashton’s can be seen. Bach plantations interrupt due 
Sho^ was s a nrt hmed by the home anthoritiea ventilation ; but the evil is tolerated in con- 
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Bideration of the protection which they afford 
from the dust and glare, so distressing in the 
Carnatic. 

The tables of European residents have 
ample means of supply in the markets, where 
are otfered for sale in abundance), beef, mutton, 
veal, kid, fowls, turkeys, ducks, geese, fish of 
excellent quality, potatoes, turnips, peas, car- 
rots, cabbages, beaus, sweet potatoes, yams, 
onions, salad mangoes, plantains, pine apples, 
cUHtanl-apples, oranges, grapes, guavas, and 
other fruits less esteemed. Society is much 
more limited in Madras than in Calcutta, and 
there is much less of pretension and luxury ; 
there are few handsome equipages ; palanquins 
are used, chiefly by natives. Tbe favourite 
drive is the beach, extending along the seashore 
for about a quarter of a mile south of the fort. 
Tbe Mount Itoad, leading from the fort to the 
cantonment of St. Tliomas, has for six miles a 
succession of beautiful villas on each side, and 
is lined with noble trees, affording ornament 
and shade. 

Madras lieing the seat of the government of 
tbe presidency, tbe govemo/, membei*s of 
council, and principal functionaries, reside here, 
as do also the judges of the Supreme Court (a 
chief justice and two puisne judges), and other 
officers of that institution. The chief establish- 
ments of every department of the government 
are here, and there are various local establish- 
ments. Among these may be mentioned the 
police-oftice, attached to which are a super- 
intendent and justice of the pe;tce, two police 
magistrates, two others, called also deputy- 
sriperinteudents of police, and several .subor- 
dinate officers ; the court for the recovery of 
small debts, of which there are four commis- 
sioners, and the Governnient Savings Bank.’ 
The Bfink of Madras, being not only chartered, 
but in some degree subjected to the control f 
government, which nominates part of the direc- 
toral body, may, in a certain sense, be regarded 
as a government institution , Other banks have 
branches here, and the number of figency 
and mercantile houses is considerable. 'Various 
societies lor insurance oi lives, as well as against 
fire and marine risk, have estjiblishnients or 
agencies in the city. Madras is the seat of an 
episcojMiI see. In addition to the principal 
church (St. George’s), tliere are about eight 
churches and chapels of the United Church 
of England and Ireland : that of St. Mary’s, 
within the fort, has several monuments ; and 
among them one to the memory of the cele- 
brated missionary Schwartz. In the Scottish 
church of St. Andrew, already mentioned, the 
worship is conducted by ministers in commu- 
nion with the Established Church of Scotland, 
of whom two are chaplains in the service of 
the Company. The seceding body from the 
Established Scottish Church, calling itself the 
** Free protesting Church of Scotland,” main- 
tain public worship in the ball of tbe Free 
Church Misaion Institution. The Romanists 
have a bishop or vicar-apostolic, with a con- 
siderable staff of clergy, performing the cere- 


monies of their faith in various pLaces. The 
Armenians have a church, opened so long since 
as 1712. The Wesleyans have five chapels, 
the Baptists two, the Independents one, and 
the American Mission two. Education, or at 
least that of the highest order, does not hitherto 
appear to have been much cncourage<l : a uni- 
versity was Some years ago projt.ctod, compre- 
hending a college and a high school, but the 
latter only is in operation. Measures however 
have been taken for the introduction of a new 
scheme of state education throughout the presi- 
dency, under which it may be hoped that the 
literature and science, the philosophy and arts 
of the West, may be irapa**ted to the people 
of this division of India. The religious and 
charitable associations are numerous, and 
education is a leading object with many of 
these. The military male and female orphan 
asylums, two most valuable and meritorious 
institutions, date respectively so far back as 
1787 and 1788. The medical school, founded 
some years since, for the instruction of natives 
in medicine and surgery, has beeu'jxmst useful, 
as well in quaiiTving tot practice of the 
healing art, .as in gradually remoilipg the re- 
pugnance felt to the necessary itadiiSa. There 
is an agricultural and honiobllpral iloci€fty, of 
which the governor is the patron, Tlhi 
Literary Society enjoys the same distin^ished 
patronage, and now adds to the title above 
given, that of Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The mention of the Madras Poly- 
technic Institution (of which the governor is 
likewise patron) exhausts the list of societies 
of this class ; but the Government Observatory 
must not bo overlooked among the estal lish- 
inents for the advancement of science. J^bout 
liine newHpaj)ers are publi8bc<l at Mmlras ; 
some three times a week, some twice, anti 
some once only. Two publications are issued 
twice in each month ; seven are published 
mouthly : one of these is commercial, one de- 
voted to the interests of the society of Free- 
masons ; the remainder are of a religious cha- 
racter. Lists of tbe army and civil service are 
published quarterly ; and six or seven publica- 
tions, all of them of the tlcscriplion of alma- 
nacks, are sent forth annually. 

Tbe city of Matlras, inchnling the W'hole of 
the various divisions of which it is composed, 
and the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, ex- 
tends along the scacoast in a direction nearly 
from north to south fora distance of nine miles : 
its extreme breadth may be considered to be 
3| miles, its average breadth 24 : the area is 
stilted officially to 1^ thirty square miles ; but 
a large portion of this space, comprehended 
within tl»e assigned limits, is occupied by 
gardens and compounds or inclosures, and in 
various parts dwellings are thinly scattered. 
No census has been made to ascertain either 
the classes or total amount of tbe population ; 
and the official statement, in which it has been 
** assumed at 720,000,” probably errs in excess. 
The great majority are Brabminists ; Mussul- 
mans are next in numbers ; Christians com- 
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paratively few, and consist for the most part 
of those denominated Poriuguest? ChriHiiana, 
being descendants of persons of that nation, or 
of proselytes made by tlieir ecclesiastics. Dis- 
tance from Tanjore, N., 178 miles ; Cuddalore, 
N., 105; Pondicherry, N., 88; Coimbatore, 
N.E., 270; Calicut, N.E., 330; Ca»ianore, 
E., 843 ; Mangalore, E., 370 ; Bangalore, E., 
185 ; Arcot, E., 73 ; Bombay, S.E., 640 ; 
Poona, S.E., 570 ; Bellary, S.E., 270 ; Hy- 
derabad, S.E., 320 ; Nagpore, S., 565 ; Masu- 
lipatam, S., 220 ; Calcutta, S.W., 885. Lat, 
13® 5', long. 80® 21'. 

MADRUPOIIE. — A town in the British 
district of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
22 miles E.S.E. of Bhagulpore. Lat. 25“ 5', 
long. 87® 20'. 

MADURA, under the presidency ofM.adras, 
a British district, named from its princijial 

i )lace. It is bounded on the north by the 
British districts Coimbatoor and Triehinopoly ; 
on the north-east by Tanjore and Rajah Ton- 
diman’a dominions ; on the east by Tatijore and 
Palk’a Straits ; on the south by the Culf of 
Manar ; on the south-west by the British dis- 
trict Tinnevelly ; and on the west by the terri- 
tory of Travancore. It lies between lat. 9® 5 ' — 
10® 54', long. 77® 15' — 79® 15', and (including 
Dindigul) has an area of 10,700 square miles. 
The seacoast of this district com [irises the 
north-west coast of Palk’s Straits and of the 
Gulf of Manar, and extends in a direction from 
north-east to south-west 115 miles. The Gulf 
of Manar, formed on the north-west by the 
seacoast of the districts of Tinnevelly and of 
Madura, on the east by the western coast of 
Ceylon, is terminated on the north and north- 
east by Adam’s Bridge, “ a narrow rinlge of 
sand and rocks, mostly dry, ne.arly Cdniiccting 
the island of Ceylon with the conlimrnt.” 'I'hiri 
ridge, at its north-vtestern extremity, joins the 
island of Rameseruin, between which and the 
headland of I’niiitoiai, on tlic continent, i.s the 
Paunibauni jiass.igo. The other end of Adam’s 
Bridge joins the island of Manaar, between 
which and Ceylon is a narrow [lassage, navi- 
gable only for craft of moderate size. The 
coast of this district throughout its entire extent, 
from the sou th - west extremity to Adam’s Ib idge, 
is much beset with dangerous rocks ajid shoals. 
From this cause, that part lying to the north 
of Adam’s Bridge, and forming the north- 
eastern coast of Palk’s Bay, can scarcely be 
frequented by vessels of any burthen. The 
north-western part of this district, forming the 
subdivision of Dindigul, extends over part of 
the undulating rugged plateau and eastern 
declivity of the Ghats, in this part called the 
Vurragiri, Pulnai, orKunundaven Mountains. 
This group has at Permaulmullay, its highest 
summit, an elevation of 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The principal geological 
formations are gneiss, stratified with quartz ; 
but in some places there are immense precipices 
of granite. South-eastward of this group is the 
extensive valley of Dindigul. The average eleva- 


tion of the plain country of Dindigul and Madura 
is, at the base of the mountains, about 800 feet 
above the sea, falling in the maritime tnicts to 
200. The south eastern portion of the district, 
towards Falk’s Straits and the Gulf of Manar, 
is an extensive plain, without a single hill or 
conspicuous eminence. The undulating forma- 
tion, where it appears on the coast, is of 
sandstone. 

Though a few rivers hold their course north- 
ward and north-eastward towards Coimbatoor, 
and discharge themselves into the river Cau- 
very, the general slope of the country is east- 
ward and south-ea-stwards, towards the Gulf of 
Manar, Palk's Bay, and the Bay of Bengal, in 
which direction is the main drainage. The 
principal river is the Vygah, which rises at the 
south-western extremity of the valley of Did- 
digul, and flows seventy miles north-eastward, 
to JyempoHiam, receiving on its way numerous 
feeders right and left, streaming down from 
the ranges inclosing the valley. It at that 
point turns south-east, in which direction it 
flows 100 miles, by Madura and Rainnad, 
below which latter place it expands into a con- 
siderable tank ; and eleven miles still lower, 
falls into Palk’s Strait, a short distance north- 
west of the headland of Tonitorai. The other 
rivers (which are very numerous), though having 
sometimes considerable volumes of water during 
rains, are generally destitute of it in the dry 
season. 

The climate of the hills is mild and genial in 
summer, being seldom below 60® or a^ve 75*. 
It is said, however, to be cold in Janoaxy, 
when the ground is covered with hoar-frosts 
during the morning ; and it is singular, that at 
this citiil period the population are subject to 
intermitting fevem. February, March, and 
April consLitute the dry sevason, which is fol- 
lowed by ai suceussion of rainy weather through- 
out the prevalence of the south-west monsoon. 
In October, the north-east monsoon sets in, 
and continues with more or less violence 
till December. The climate (*f the plain is a 
good deal characterized by dryness ;md heat, 
the thermometer having been known to reach 
115®, and, according to some, 130 '. It part i- 
cip.ates in the vicissitudes <*f the two monsoons, 
— the south-west continuing from April till 
July, the uorth-ea.st from October to Decem- 
ber ; yet, notwithstaraling this double provision, 
the district sometimes suffers ruinously from 
drought. The soil in the vicinity of the sea is 
generally sandy, but in the interior black and 
fertile, produced apparently from decayed 
vegetiition, and well suited for the growth of 
cotton, which is the principal commercial crop. 
Sugar-cane and betel-nut are cultivated in the 
valleys. Tobacco is also grown to some extent, 
both for home consumption and exportation, 
it being in much demand, and considered the 
best produced in the southern provinces. In 
favourable sitnations, various esculent vege- 
tables known in Europe are cultivated with 
success, and in considerable quantities ; com- 
prising peas, beans, potatoes, cabbages, pars- 
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nips, turnips, cucumbers, and other cucurbi- 
taceous plants. Of fruits, there are the orange, 
citron, guava, mango, jak (Artocarpus integri- 
folia), and others of less importance. The 
population of Madura, including Dindigul, will 
be found un<ler the article Madras. A large 
majority of the inhabitants are Hindoos. The 
language spoken in the district is the Tamil. 
The principal route is from north-east to south- 
west, from Tiichinopoly through Madura, to 
Palamkotta, and thence to Cape Comorin ; 
from this main line a road piisses off north- 
west to the military and civil station of Din- 
digul, and south-eastward to that of Raranad ; 
and another south-e;istward to the seaport of 
Tutacorin. Good road.s of loss importance are 
numerous in every direction througViout the 
plain country, except in the district of Ramnad, 
where they are generally mere sandy tracks, 
impracticable for wheel-carnage.s. The prin- 
cipal places are Madura the (capital), Dindigul, 
Ramnad, Shivaganga, Kamuri, Kilakarai, Au- 
tankarai, Devipatnam, Tonde, Tirumangalum, 
and Malur. 

MADURA. — A town, the principal place 
of the British district of the same name, presi- 
dency of Madras, 33 miles S.S.E. of Dindigul. 
Of late years, considerable improvements 
have been made in this town, by laying it out 
with wide streets, market-places, and accom- 
modation for travellers, whereby the public 
health and convenienoe have been greatly pro- 
moted. Lat. 9® 65', long. 78“ 10'. 

MADUTHOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
29 miles E. by N. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 8“ 49', 
long. 78" 8'. 

MADUVANALLT.-^-A town in the British 
district of Coiinbatoor, presidency of Madr;i^, 
122 miles E. by N. of Cannanore. Lat. 
12“ 10', long. 77” 13'. 

MAGAMURCHY.— A river rising in lat. 
11° 69', long. 78° 6', and, flowing through the 
British district of Salem for lorty-two miles 
in a south-westerly direction, falls into the 
Cauvery on the left side, in lat, 11° 30', long. 
77° 47'. 

MAGANUND, a pas.s through the Sewalik 
ridge bounding Sirhiud to the north-east, is 
situate on the route from Sidowra to Nahun, 
and five mile.s S.W. of the latter town. The 
road lies along the course of the Markanda, 
which crosses the ridge, flowing from the 
Kyarda Doon to Sirliind. Maganund, a small 
village at the northern extremity of the pass, 
gives name to it. Here was tlie rendezvous 
of the British army destined to attack Nahun, 
at the commencement of the Goorkha war in 
1815. The road was then very difficult, so 
that great numbers of bullocks and camels 
perished, the elephant being on that, as on 
other occasions, found the moat surelooted and 
efficient beast of burthen in hilly roads. At 
the time of Davidson’s visit, it appears to have 
been much impi*ovcd, us he describes the ascent 


from Mogee Nun (Maganund) as very gradual. 
As the elevation of Nahun is 3,207 feet above 
the sea, and that of Naraingurh, in the plain 
of Sirhind, and near the southern base of the 
Sewalik range, is 2,154, the elevation of Maga- 
nund may, by a coarse approximation, be taken 
at 2, COO. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,030 
miles. Lat. 30° 32', long. 77° 19'. 

MAGUEE. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the native state of Muneepoor, 22 miles N. N.W. 
from Muneepoor, and 116 miles from Jyntea- 
poor. Lat. 25° 6', long. 93° 64', 

MAHA NUDDEE. — A river formed in the 
British province of Stiugor and Merbudda, from 
several small feeders, the principal of which 
are stated to be the Kuthna and the Niwar. 
The source is in lat. 23° 44', long. 80° 16', afew 
miles west of Belhari, whence the river flows 
in a north-easterly direction for thirty miles, 
through the Saugor and Nerbudda territory, 
thirty-seven miles through the native state of 
Meyhar, and seven miles through that of Rewa, 
and falls into theSone in lat. 24° 4', long. 81 ° 7'. 

MAHABALIPOORAM, or the SEVEN 
PAGODAS, on the Coromandel coast, and in 
the British district of Chingleput (presidency 
of Madras), so called because built in honour 
of Maha Bala, or the great Bala, the gigantic 
brother of the deity Krishna. Distant from 
Madras, S., 33 miles. Lat. 12° 87', long. 
80^ 15'. 

MAITABULESHWAR, in the presidency 
(>f Bombay, a small town or village on the 
.summit of the range of mountains beariog the 
same name. The range is part of the Western 
Ghauts, extending from south to north in 
a direction nearly parallel to the western shore 
of India, and at the distance of about forty 
miles from it. This section is bounded on the 
north by the gorge Irom which issue the head- 
waters of the river Kistnah, in lat. 18°!', long. 
73° 40' ; the southern boundary of this part of 
the range is in about lat. 17° 5.5'. Its greatest 
breadth at the northern extremity is about 
fifteen miles, and about eight at its southern 
boundary : its extent, taken diagonally from 
north-east to south-west, is about seventeen 
miles. Its southern extremity is bounded, by 
a deep depression of the surface, extending 
nearly across the range, but leaving a small 
neck of land on the west side, which maintains 
continuity with the Ghaut further south. 
The summit of the range thus marked is a sort 
of undulating and rugged table-land, the 
western buttress of which rises abruptly from 
the adjacent Concan : the descent towards the 
Deccan is more gradual, and less in actual 
amount. Excellent roads, made in various 
directions, give access to all the more inter- 
esting spots. An abundant supply of excellent 
water may be had from wells, in which it is found 
at depths varying in different parts from ten to 
forty feet. There are also many streamlets 
traversing the country, and continuing to run 
at all seasons. One of the most striking 
characteristics of the climate is the extreme 
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violciuce of the monsoon, beginning abont tbe European establishment consists of a chaplain 
middle of June and ending in the commence- and a medical officer, the latter being super- 
meat of October. During July and August, intendent of the station. The services of the 
the country is always covered with fog, and chaplain are shared by other places, which are 
tliere is scarcely any intermission of rain, visited at stated periods. The general eleva- 
which is generally rather light and drizzling, tion of the station above the sea is 4,500 feet ; 
though occasionally drenching showers descend, that of the highest summit, 4,700. Distance 
One report gives the mean annual fall, as N.W. from Sattara, by a good carriage-road, 
deduced from the observations of ten years, at 30 miles ; S.W. from Poona, by circuitous 
229 inches, and the number of days on which hilly route, 70 ; S.E. from Bombay, crossing 
rain Mis at 127. From the dense nature of the the haven and subsequently proceeding by 
soil, however, and the undulating form of the Nagotna, 114 ; or by another route 127 ; viz. 
surface, the water quickly drains off, and there by sea, down the coast to Bancote, 70, thence 
is not the slightest appearance of a marsh or up the river Sawitri 30, and subsequently by 
swamp. At other times of the year, the land about 30 more. Mahabuleshwar Is in 
bmT\ldity of the atmosphere is moderate. The lat. 17° 59', long. 73° 41'. 
cool season commences early in October, which mAHADEO MOUNTAINS, denominated 
is the nio.st genial and pleasant part of the a celebrated Hindoo temple of the saino 

year, in consequence of the moderate tempera- ^ cluster of considerable lieight in the 

ture and the freshness of the air, resembling Nagporo territorv, towards 

that of a European spring. Throughout of Saugor and Nerbudda. 

November, December, January, and February, at the eastern extremity of the 

the sky is almost uniformly clear, and the Saiitpoora Mountains, vvliere they adjoin the 
atinospberecold, bracing, and elastic. During vindhya, and mav he considered as lying 
this period slight hoar-frosts sometimes occur. i,^tween lat. 21° 30'--22° 10', long. 78”— 80°. 
In scarcely any place i.s there loss variableness elevation.s appear to have been 

in the meteorological phenomena. In contrast j^ccurately determined; hut Dc'whigheree is 
with most other hill-stations in India, this is coniectured to be the highest ; and the eleva- 
totally free from malaria, an exemption attri- Amharmapli, another, is i‘stimated at 

bated to the circumstance, that the Concan, 2 500 foot ; Chind warn, 2,100 ; and Pachrnarhi 
which 8tretche.s from the base of the mountain, In^cn ' va<mfdy conjectured to have an 

through a sultry tract, is not a po.stilential ^q^vation of 5^000 ; hut tliis e.stimate is very 
one. This place, having in so many circum- prohahly an exaggeration. In a publication 
stances affecting health a decided supermrity very* hi‘di charactm*. it is mentioned, that 
over the more depressed and sultry tracts in ])ok<mr one .summit of the cluster, ‘Ms stated 
its vicinity, was selected as a sanatory Rtati(.n (Captain Franklin to be 4,800 feet high;” 
for troops ; but the project was abandoned jg farther ohset •vod, “There are two 

after a short trial on the ground, a.s it i.-^ exceeding this in height, viz. 

understood, of the climate being unsuited to the Snnkur (above cave of Malmdeo) ami 

acute diseases which are most common among Deo the hi<dic.Mt of all which I con- 

the .soldiery. It is, however, much frequented jecture to be about 5.000 feet above this sea.” 
by invalid officers, for who.se accommodation ' however, no siMM ific leleienco is given to 

there is a sanatariura, containing eight sets of ’ - ... .1 

quarters and several detached bungalows, j 
There are also about seventy private dwellings, ' 
of which upwards of fifty are sulxstantially 
built of hewn stone. The greater part have 
thatched roofs, which are said to be better 
adapted than tiles to resist the mon.sooii rains. 

Many persons not in the service of the govern- 
ment seek the restoration of health at this 
place, and very generally with success. The 
number of visitors apjiears to have beoii steadily 
increa.sing. The station is situate at the 
north-west corner of the table land, and has a 
western aspect, favourable for receiving the 
advantage of the salubrious sea-breezes. It 
was established in 1828 by Sir John Malcolm, 
then governor of Bombay, after whom the 
village of Malcolm Beth was named. ITie site 
was ceded by the rajah of Sattara, in exchange 
for another spot. The Ivizar is a tolerably 
large one, and is well sup[>lied. There is a 
small church, a subscript ion -library, and an 
hotel. A detachment of fifty native troops, 
under the corinnand of a jemadar, is stationed 
here to m}\itd.uin the requisite gu.ards : il.s 
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any work of rraiiKim m suppf>ni 01 innse 
points, they must be considered proble- 
matical. 

MAHADEFOOTl.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate on the 
right bank of the Uodavery river, and 138 
miles N.E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18" 48', 
long. 79" 59'. 

MAHAGAON. — A town of tbe Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagf)Oor or Bcrar, situate 69 
miles E.S.E. from Nagpoor, and 95 S.S.E. 
from Seuni. J^at. 20" 44', long. 80" 

MAHAGAUM. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate on the 
right bank of the Araun river, and 75 miles 
S.S.E. Irom Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 10', long. 
78°. 

MAHAGAUM. — A town in the British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 60 
miles N. of Bombay, Lat. 19" 48', long. 
72° 50'. 

M AHANUDDY. — A river having its origin 
in Nowairudda. one ol the n.ative states on the 
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souih'West frontier of Bengal. It rises about 
lat. 20“ 20', long. 82“, and flowing westerly ten 
miles through Nowagudda, it enters the terri- 
tory of Nagpore, through which it holds a 
course in the same direction for twenty nules, 
to a point a few miles north-east of the town of 
Konkeir, when it turns north-east for 110 miles, 
W its junction, in lat. 21® 35', long. 82“ 16', 
with its principal and more remote feeder. 
Forty miles farther, the united stream receives 
the Hutsoo river, another considerable tribu- 
tary, flowing from the north, when, turning 
soath-easterly, it holds a course of about 300 
miles through the native states on the south- 
west froniier of Bengal, to the town of Cuttack, 
where it divaricates into the numerous branches 
inclosing or traversing the delta, the total 
length of its course being estimated at near 
620 miles. Its principal mouth is in lat. 20® 20', 
long. 86® 60'. At Sumbulpoor, 260 miles above 
its mouth, it is nearly a mile in breadth during 
the rains, and at the town of Cuttjick, just 
above its divarication, it at the same season is 
fully two miles in breadth. From July to 
February it is navigable for boats from the sea 
as far as Sewnarain, a distance of about 160 
miles. At the point of divariciition, near the 
town of Cuttack, is a hill, said to contain 
promising indications of coal, but which is 
more probably merely of volcanic formation. 
Although the navigation is in some places 
rendered difficult by rapids, it may be rendered 
materially available as the means of communi- 
cation between the sea and the interior of the 
country. The volume of water rolled down by 
this river during the periodical rains must t)^ 
enormous, as Kittoe found the bed of the river 
near Sumbulpoor 4,600 feet wide, and ** the 
highest flood-water mark to be about forty- 
seven feet above the level of the shallow stream 
flowing during dry. seasons in the centre of the 
bed and Heber during the rainy season 
observed, three or four miles out at sea, the 
fresh water of the Mahanuddee floating, in 
consequence of less specific gravity, on the salt 
water of the Bay of Bengal, ** exactly like a 
river about half a mile broad, smooth, dimply, 
and whirling.” 

MAH ANUNT) A. — A large river of Bengal, 
tributary to the Ganges. It rises in the terri- 
tory of Darjeeling, and al>out lat. 26® 5/ , 
long. 88® 20', and flowing south for fifteen 
miles, it on the right side receives the Balasun, 
a stream corning from the north-west ; and 
from the confluence, the united stream flows 
southerly for twenty-five miles, forming foi^ the 
greater part the boundary between the British 
districts Purnea and Dinajepore. KSubsequently 
entering tbe former district, it takes a course 
south-westerly for sixty miles, and thence 
turning south-east for fifty more, receives at 
Jagatnathpur, on the left side, the large stream 
Nagor ; and touching on the British district 
Dinajepore, and taking a direction southerly, 
it again forms the boundary between that dis- 
trict and Purneah for twenty miles. At that 
4 «• 


distance it passes into the British district 
Maldah, through which it flows in a direction 
south-easterly for forty miles, to Rah unpoor, 
in lat. 24® 47', long. 88° 20'. From that point 
turning south, it for thirty miles forms the 
boundary between the British districts Maldah 
and Rajeshahye ; andatGodari, in lat. 24° 30', 
long. 88® 20', it falls into the Podda, or great 
eastern branch of the (Janges, on the left side ; 
its total length of course being 240 miles. 
Even within a few miles of its source, its navi- 
gation is practicable for canoes and for floating 
timber ; and from Kisliengunje, seventy-five 
miles from its source, it is navigable for craft 
of about eight tons during the dry season, and 
for those of much larger burthen during the 
rains. In the lower part of its course, it is at 
all times navigable for craft of between forty 
and fifty tons burthen. 

MAHARAJE DROOG.— A town in the 
Mysore, situate 61 miles N.W. by W. from 
Seringapatam, and 73 miles E. from Mangalore. 
Lat. 12° 64', long. 76®. 

MAHARAJGUNJ, in the British district 
of Gonickpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town which, according to 
Buchanan, who surveyed it about forty years 
ago, had then 125 houses. Distant N.E. from 
Goruckpore cantonment 28 miles. Lat. 27° 2', 
long. 83® 32'. 

M AHARA JGUNJE, in the British district 
of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the city of Benares 
to Allahabad, 62 miles E. of the latter, 22 W. 
of the forniiM*. I .at. 25® 16', long. 82® 40'. 

MAHAB.\d i^OOlv, in the British district 
of Cawnpori!, lit ut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on tbe route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to Futtchpore, and 12 miles S.E. 
of the former. It has a bazar, and is supplied 
with water from a tank and wells. Lat. 26® 19', 
long. 80° 31'. 

MAHxVRx\JPOOR, in Gwalior, or posses- 
sions of Scindi.a, a village or small town 15 
miles N.W. of the fort of Gwalior. Tiiis place 
and the neighbouring village of Cbonda were 
the keys o{ the position of the Mahratta army 
on the 29Lh Decomlier, 1843, when the battle 
took i)lace between, them and the Briti.sh army 
under 8ir Hugh Gough, commander-in-chief. 
Tho Mahrattas were driven from all points of 
their position, lost fifty-six pieces of artillery 
and all their ammunition-waggOns, and re- 
treated to the fort of Gwalior. The loss of the 
British army was severe, amounting to 106 
killed, 684 wounded, and seven missing. The 
numbers on each side appear to have been 
nearly equal, numbering alxmt 13,000 British 
and 15,000 Mahrattas. A monument at Cal- 
cutta, constructed from the cannon captui-ed 
on tbe field, commemorates the victory. Lat. 
26® 29', long. 78® 6'. 

MAHASIN. — A town in the territory 
inhabited by the independent bill tribes of 
Orissa, situate 104 mllee S. fmm Sumbulpoor, 
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and 86 mileB N.W. by W. from Ganjam. 
Lat. 19° 59', long. 83° 59'. 

MAHASINGPUR, in the British district 
of Allyghur, lieut.*gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allyghur to that of Etawa, and 26 miles S.£. 
of the former. Lat. 27® 84', long. 78° 16'. 

MAHA'TTIE. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the British province of Aracan, eight miles 
S. ot Aracan. Lat. 20° 36', long. 93° 25'. 

MAHBUBGANJ, in the district of Alde- 
mau, territory of Oude, a village on the right 
bank of the Ghaghra, 18 miles S.E. of the city 
of Oude. Butter estimates the population at 
1,000, including 200 Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 40', 
long. 82° 22^. 

MAHDARA, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a village a mile west of the 
right bank of the Tons (north-eastern), 2.0 
miles S.E. of the city of Oude. Butter esti- 
mates its population at 400, all Hindoos. It is 
the Mijhoura of the surveyor-generars map. 
Lat. 26° 27', long. 82° 26'. 

MAKE. — A French settlement and seaport 
included within the limits of the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, containing an area of two 
square miles. It is situate on the south side 
of the estuary of a small river flowing from 
the Western Ghauts, but not navigable for 
vessels of any considerable burthen, which must 
anchor in the road, in five or six fathoms, and 
one and a half or three miles from shore. The 
river is, however, navigable for boats a coti* 
siderable distance inland, and in fair we;itl!cr 
small craft can cross the bar in satety. The 
site of the town is fine, on a high ground, over- 
looking the river ; and it is a neat J)1:k'c, many 
of the bouses being good. It was long a serious 
and vexatious source of annoyaiiee to the 
Britiab, by affording the Frencb a l’< Mating in 
Malabar, and a ready coniinunicalion with 
Mysore and its ruler; but in 1779 it was 
reduced l.)y a force sent from lb)nil»ay, and dis- 
mantled, and in 1793 formally taken jms-ession 
of by the British. The British estaUisImient 
previously stationed at Telliclicrry was then 
removed to Mabe ; but it having been restored 
to the French at the last general pacification 
of 1815, the British establishment was replaced 
in its original station at Telliehcrry. The 
Carmelites have a church and a missionary 
establishTuent here, nie population is skated 
at 2,016 souls. Distance from Telliclicrry, 
S.E,, seven miles ; Bombay, S.E., 636 ; Can- 
nanore, S.E., 16. Lat. ll"* 42', long. 75° 36'. 

MAHEIDPORE. — See MEHiDroRE. 

MAHESWA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Nusseqpvbad 
to Deesa, and 49 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 26° 12', long. 74° 14'. 

MAHEWA, in the territcry of the rajah of 
Panna, in Bundelcund, a small town on the 
route from Allahabad to Saugor, 101 miles 
N.E. of the latter. It has a bazar, and 
supplies and water are abundant. .Elevation 


above the sea 1,181 feet. Lat. 24° 24', long. 
80° 12'. 

MAHEWA, in the British district of Allah* 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the right bank of the Ganges. Distant 
N.W. of Calcutta 762 miles by the river route, 
and 46 S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the 
same. Lat. 25° 10', long, 82° 18'. 

MAUGWAY. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Irawady, and 103 
miles N. from Prome. Lat. 20° 13', long. 
94° 43'. 

MAHHASU, in Keyonthul, a peak of one 
of the lower ridges of the Himalaya, rises 
amidst picturesque mountains, clothed with 
forests of towering cedars, noble oaks, and 
sycamores. On the summit is a small temple, 
of Chinese architecture, built of wood and 
stone, and dedicated to the Hindu deity Siva. 
Elevation of the summit above the sea 9,140 
feet. Lat. 31° 6', long. 77° 20'. 

MAIIIM. — A town in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 60 miles N. of 
Bombay. Lat. 19° 40', long. 72° 47'. 

MAHTM. — A town at the northern extre- 
mity of the island ol Bombay. It is situate on 
the south side of the channel separating that 
island from Sulsotte, and at the point where 
they are comiecbd by a niatl running partly on 
arches of masonry, p.artly on a causeway con- 
structe:! by govruum nt, aided by a munificent 
c<*niribution from Sir Jarnsetjee Jejeehhoy, a 
I'arsoe merchant of great wealth, residing in 
Bomba}'. The passage is commanded by a fort, 
originally intei»ded as a defence against the 
Mahrattaa, and still garrisoned by a small 
force. The town is ill built, and inhabited 
chiefly by native Christians, of Portuguese 
descent, who have here a church and some 
otlier relics of their former prosperity ; in a 
wood outside the town are the ruins of another 
church, of a college, and of some other build- 
ings connected with Romish establishments. 
Distiince from the fort of Bombay, N., seven 
miles. Lat. 19° 1', long. 72° 54'. 

MATILTEERY. — A town in the British 
district of Balasore, lieuk-gov. of Bengal, 43 
mile.s S.W. of Balasore. I^at. 21° 6', long. 
86° 23'. 

MAH MUD A, in the British district of 
J’^uri uckabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a vilLsge on the route from Cawnpore 
to Futtchgurli, and 30 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 27 ' 2', long. 79” 56'. 

MAIIMtJDPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of tlie N.W. Provinces, 
a town, with a bazar, on the route from Ally- 
gurh to the town of Moradabad, and 14 miles 
8.W. of the latter. Lat. 28° 40', long. 78° 43'. 

MAH MU I) POOR, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route, by Khaf^nj, from 
Bareilly to Allygurh, and eight miles »S.E. of 
the latter, 46 miles N. of Agra. Lat. 27® 52^^ 
long, 78“ 15'. 
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MAITNUS NY.— A small river in the 
Alwar territory. — (See Laswaiii.) 

MAHOIiA, in Bundelcund, in the British 
district of llunimerpoor, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W, IVovinccs, a town on the route from 
I^oda to Sfiugor, 36 miles S.E. of the former. 
It is situate in a beautiful and picturesfiue 
country, amongst numerous striking ruins of 
mausoleums, palaces, and temples. There are 
three very Injautiful lakes, on the west, south, 
and east sides of the town raspectively ; and 
though each two or three miles in circuit, and 
of considei-able depth, have been formed arti- 
ficially, by damming up the extremities of 
valleys with huge mounds of earth faced with 
stone. Local tnulition attributes those works 
to Parmal Deo, a iiiij[>oot prince, who ruled in 
Mahoba about a.d. 1083. Their construction 
api^ears to have been intended to secure a 
copious supply of water for irrigation, the 
skilful employment of which has converted 
into a complete garden a tract otherwise rather 
sterile. They are, however, productive of 
malaria, which has hastened the depopulation 
of the place. The town is now an expanse of 
ruins, amongst which are scattered some houses 
still tenanted by a population guessed at 5,000 
souls. Above the town rises a rocky hill, once 
strongly fortified, but the defences are now 
merely piles of massive blocks of stone. Ma- 
hoba, according to tradition, is a place of con- 
siderable antiquity, as Parmal Deo, who was 
the last sovereign, and was subdued a.d. 1083, 
by PirthiraJ, of Delhi, is alleged to have been 
the nineteenth in lineal descent from the 
founder. It appears to have been subdued by 
the Patan Mussulmans about the close of the 
twelfth century, as Kutb-ood-Deen Eibuk, their 
commander, in A.D. 1196 overran this part of 
India, and took the neighbouring fort of Ka- 
leenjar. In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, it was wrested from the declining 
power of Delhi by Chutter Saul, an enter- 
prising Boondela chief, who, being in his turn 
hard pressed by Muhammad Khan, the Afghan 
possessor of Furruckabad, called in the aid of 
the Peishwa ; and in remuneration of it willed 
to him this and some other considerable por- 
tions of the country. The Peishwa gave it in 
jaghire to Govind Pandit, whose successor, 
Nana Govind Bao, ceded it, in a.d. 1817, to 
the East-India Company, to whom the whole 
of his remaining territory subsequently pas-sed 
in 1840. The town is 147 miles W. of Allah- 
abad. Lat. 25" 18', long. 79“ 55'. 

MAHOLA- — A village in the Briti^h di.s 
trict of Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Distance S. from Delhi 27 miles. 
Lat. 28" 16', long. 77^^ 19'. 

MAHOMEDABAD, in the territory of 
Oude, a town on the route from Seetapoor to 
Sekrora,.38 miles S.E. of the former, 42 N.W. 
of the latter, 32 N.E. of Luckuow. Lat. 
27" 16', long. 81" 8'. 

MAHOMED ALl, in Sinde, a village on 
the route from Sehwan to Larkhaua, aud 63 


miles N. of the former place. It is situate on 
the right bank of a great offset of the Indus. 
Lat. 27" 8', long. 68" 3'. 

MAHOMED AMROO, in Sinde, a village 
on the route from Sehwan to Larkhana, and 
five miles S. of the last-mentioned town. Lat. 
27“ 28', long. 63" 11'. 

MAHOMED KHAN KA TANDA, in 
Sinde, a town on the route from Hyderabad 
to Cutch, and 20 miles S.E. of the former 
place. It is situate on the bank of the Fulailee 
branch of the Indus, and the neighbouring 
country, though near the border of the desert, 
is fertile and well cultivated. It is a thriving 
place, in consequence of its manufactures and 
of the transit- trade from Cutch. During the 
Tal])oor sway in Sinde, it was usually the 
residence of one of .the subordinate ameers. 
Lat. 25" 7', long. 68° 36'. 

MAHOMED KHAN TAi'JDA, in Sinde, 
a village on the route from Sehwan to Kurra- 
chee, aud 70 miles N.E, of the latter place. 
Lat. 25" 28', long. 67° 55'. 

MAHOMEDPOOR, in the British district 
of Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 
11 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27" 23', 
long. 79" 34'. 

MAHOMEDPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Indoor, or teiritory of Holkar, situate 
58 miles S. from Indoor, and 139 miles W, from 
Baitoul. Lat. 21" 52', long. 75" 50'. 

MAHON, a river of Sirgoojah, rising in 
lat. 23" 6', long. 83" 18', a few miles E. of the 
town of Sirgoojah, and, flowing in a northerly 
direction for seventy miles, falls into the 
Rebuild, near the town of Cohur, in lat, 
23" 50', long. 82" 51'. 

MAHON A, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from Lucknow to Seetapoor, 
13 miles N. of the former. It has a bazar, 
and is abundantly provided with water from 
wells. Lat. 27'’ 6', long. 80" 50'. 

MAllONY. — A town of Baghelcund, in 
the native state of Rewah, situate nine miles 
E. of the right bank of the Sone river, and 
61 miles S. from Rewah. Lat. 23" 39', long. 
81" 28'. 

MAHOP, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the nortli-eastern frontier, and on the route 
from the town ol Piileebheet to Oude, and 
11 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 28" 40', 
long. 79" 59'. 

MAROUL, in the British district of Azira- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Azimgurh to Fyzabad, 
23 miles W.N.W. of the former, Lat, 
26" 6', long. 82" 53'. 

MAHOUNEA. — A town in the kingdom 
of Oude, situate 10 miles £. of the left bank 
of the Ghogra river, and 152 miles N. by W 
from Luckuow. Lat. 28" 58', long. 80" 20'. 
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MAHOWLT, in the British district of! 
Btawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Calpee to the canton- 
ment of Etawa, and 34 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 26" 29', long. 79" 30'. 

IMAHBAM, a native state of Eastern 
India, situale in the Cossya Hills. It is 
boniidcd on tlje north, east, and west by other 
native hill states, and on the south by the 
British district of Silhet : its centre is al>out 
lat. 25" 12', long. 91" 24'. It is twenty miles 
in length from north-east to south-west, and 
twelve in breadth, and contains an area of 
about 162 square miles. 

MAHUMUDPORE, in the British district 
of Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Calcutta to Dacca, by Baraset, 
108 miles N.E. of Calcutta, 72 S. W. of Dacca, 
situate on a branch of the river Barashee, 
here crossed by ferry, Lat. 23" 24', long. 
89" 3S'. 

MAHUR— See Chota Oodepoor. 

MA H UR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of tlie Nizanm, situate four miles 
from the right bank of the Payne ri’^er, and 
98 miles S.S.E. from Eilichpoor. Lat. 19" 50', 
long. 78''. 

MAHUTTTWAR, in the British district of 
Chazcepoor, lieut.-gov. of tiie N. W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Ghazeepoor to 
Mozufferpoor, 49 miles E.N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 2.5" 49', h)ng. 84" 23'. 

MAHUY ADABAR, in the British district 
of Gomckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the Manaura, a feeder 
of the Koyane, and with it ultimately dis- 
charged into the Ghaghra. Buchanan describes 
Mahuyadabar as a straggling place, buried in 
plantations, and containing 200 houses, many 
of which are tiled, and some have two stories. 
Distant S.W. from Gomckpore cantonment 
40 miles. Lat. 26" 34', long. 82" 44'. 

MAT, in the Bruish district of Mynpooree, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Allygurh 
to that of Mynpooree, and 19 miles N.W. ot 
the latter. Lat. 27" 23', long. 78® 54'. 

MAIDOOR GAT . — A town in the British 
di.strict of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
74 miles N.W. by N. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
17" 1', long. 80" 32'. 

MAIKER. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the 
left bank of the Payne Gunga river, and 
96 miles S.W. from Eilichpoor. Lat. 20® 10', 
long. 76" 40'. 

MAILCOTTA, in the Mysore, a town with 
a fort, situate on a high rocky hill commanding 
a noble and extensive view southwards. Here 
is a huge temple of square ground-plan, and 
entirely surrounded by a colonnade, but all in 
» rude and mean sWle of architect\ire, and 
overlaid with many tnoiisand coarse images in 
plaster. It is dedicatcMd to Krishna, and the 


traditions respecting its foundation are, as 
usual in such cases, connected with silly and 
obscene legends. It is viewed with great 
veneration by the Brahministn, and possesses a 
quantity of costly jewels, which remained un- 
touched, either by Tippoo Sultan or by the 
victorious British army ; they are lodged for 
se<':urity at Seringapatam, and conveyed to this 
place only on occasions of high festivity. Here 
is a very hue tank, mostly resorted to for ritual 
ablutions, both of the idols" and of their vota- 
ries, who have the infatuation to believe that 
on occasion of great festivals the water of the 
Ganges is miraculously conveyed thither by 
subterraneous passages. Distant from Serin- 
gapatam, N., 18 miles ; Bangalore, W., 65. 
Lat. 12" 40', long. 76" 42'. 

MAIL8IR. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Beekaneer, situate 80 miles N.E. by E. 
from Beekaneer, and 148 miles N. from 
Ajmeer. Lat. 28“ 36', long. 74" 28'. 

MAIMOKE GHAT (or FERRY), in the 
Punjab, situate on the Ghara river. By this 
ferry the route from Hiiidostan passes to the 
town of Paiik Petteu, where is a celebrated 
I shrine of a Mahometan saint. In consequence 
of this, the ferry is much frequented at the 
time appointed for his festival. Jjat. 30" 13', 
long. 73" 13'. 

MAINDOO. — A town in the British district 
of Pegue, on the right bank of the Rangoon 
river, and two miles S. from Prome, Lat. 
16" 44', long. 96" 17'. 

MAINGY, an island of the Mergui Archi- 
pelago, situate 23 miles W. of the coast of 
Tenasserim. Its centre is in lat. 12" 32', long. 
98" 22'. 

MAIRPOOR — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, situate on the left bank 
of the Saburmuttee river, and 23 miles 
W.N.W. from Oodeypoor. Lat. 24® 42', long. 
73" 27'. 

MAIRWARRA, or realm of the Mairs, hi 
Rajpootana, a mountainous tract, consisting of 
a number of parallel ridges, extending in a 
direction from north-east to south-west, and 
constituting that portion of the Aravulli range 
which lies between Koinulrner and Ajmere, a 
space of about ninety miles in length, and 
vaiying in breadth from six to twenty. Mair- 
warra is interposed between Mewar, or the 
state of Oodeypore, and Marwar, or the state 
of Joudpore. Its north-eastern extremity is 
in about lat. 26" 10', long. 74" 30'*, its south- 
western in lat. 25" 25', long. 73" 50'.- In the 
valleys between the ridges are numerous 
isolated ehiinences. The average elevation of 
the bottoms of the valleys above the sea is 
probably about 1,600 feet, and the summits, 
which increase in height towards the south- 
west, have an elevation in some instances of 
about 1,000 feet more. The rocks are of 
primary formation, and probably contain ores 
of lead, copper, and antimony, though as yet 
nothing has b^n doue towards making their 
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prcsumctl contents avaiLable. Iron of good | 
(quality has been discovered in ifciiis, l>elieved 
to be inexhaustible. Several fnmacea have 
been erected, and the number is increasing. 

Tho M airs have been from time immemorial 
the inbai)itant8 of this rugged country, in 
which they maintained a savage independence, 
plundering all around them indiscriminately. 
They are considered to be of the stock of 
Menas, who are regarded as the alK>riginal 
populatI(m of this part of India, and they 
have received their present appellation, sig- 
nifying mountaineers, from the character of 
the localities which they inhabit. Pre- 
viously to the establishment of the Bri- 
tish power in this tract, the inhabitants 
lived concealed among their nigged hills, 
wearing hardly any clothing, and practising 
scarcely any sort of cultivation. The scanty 
herds of goats, constituting their live stock, 
were left to the charge of the boys and old 
men, while the more able spent their time, 
mounted on their diminutive ponies, in maraud- 
ing, plundering, and murdering. Of their 
number, some professed to be Mussulmans, 
some Bnilmiinista, but neither were very scru- 
pulous in the observance of their re.«f>ecLive 
tenets ; they greedily indulged in flesh and 
strong drinks, feiisting on tlie carcas<?8 even of 
such animals as had died of disease. They ap- 
peared to have had no priests or teachers of 
either denomination, unless a fakir, or pro- 
fessed ascetic, maintained in some villages, 
might be regarded as supplying the deficiency. 
Women were considered as slaves, and the 
unmarried sold to men requiring wives. The 
price demanded by the father was sometimes 
HO great in proportion to the slender resources 
of the majority of the population, that many 
women found it very difficult to meet with 
husbands ; and the deep disgiace attached to 
disa])pointinent in this respect was so galling, 
that to avoid it female infanticide was very 
prevalent. The British authorities, however, 
succeeded in imuh^raling this as well as many 
other evils, and female infanticide has ceased. 

Dowlut Uao Scindia having, in 1818, ceded 
Ajmeer to the British government, it claimed 
IVlairwarra as part of the transferred territory ; 
but the states of Oodeypoor and Joudpore 
having urge<l pretensions to a considerable 
portion of it, their validity was hastily and 
unadvisedly recognised. The inconvenience of 
three indepen<lent states claiming to exercise 
the ])owors of government in a country so 
circumstanced was, however, subsequently 
mitigated by arrangements, under which the 
whole was ])laced under British management, 
Joudpore and Oodeypoor engaging to pay a 
certain sum towards the expense of a local 
corps, and receiving credit for the net revenue. 
It was, however, much easier to assert authority 
over such a people as the Mairs than to enforce 
it ; and it required a strong hand to reduce these 
wild people to anything approaching to obedi- 
ence and order. One of the measures, however, 
which appears to have been most efficacious in 


I reclaiming the people from their predatory 
habits, w.'ws the formation of a local corps, to 
which, as already mentioned, Oodeypoor and 
Joudpore were bound to coutribiiie. The 
former freebooters l>ecanie sjicedily excellent: 

I soldiers, perfect in tlie British discipline, well 
skilled in the use of fire-arms, active, trust- 
wort 'ly, and intelligent. The success of tbfise 
and other judicious arrangements was cf»m- 
plete ; the inhabitants soon became orderly 
and ][>eaceable ; the revenue statements ex- 
hibited a progressive increase in the coUec- 
I tions ; and the country presented a pleasing 
picture of a population, reclaimed by judicious 
treatment from predatory and lawless habits, 
rapidly advancing in prosperity and in the arts 
of peace. The latest accounts indicate a con- 
tinued increase of cultivation and prosperity. 
A land revenue settlement has l>een made for 
a period of twenty yeai-s. The principal place 
in the district is tlie newly-established town of 
Nya Nugga, which has been surrounded by a 
wall, and promises to be tiie seat of consider- 
able trade. British Mairwarra contains an 
area of 282 square miles, with a population of 
37,715. The portion allotted to Oodeypoor 
h.'is an area of 305 square miles, and that 
belonging to Joudpore a superficial extent of 
about sixty-sevcD square miles. 

MAISELY, in the British territory of 
Sijigur and Nurbudda, lient.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Gawil- 
gurh to Baitooi, 12 miles N.E. of the latter. 
Bat. 2r 45' , long. 77“ 5'J\ 

MAITVVAIIBA. — A town of Malwa, in 
U|a Native state of Bhopal, situate on the left 
fftk of the Newuj river, and 61 miles W.S.V/. 
from Bhopal. Eat. 22'“ 59', long. 76“ 29^. 

MAJGURKA, in the Bamaun division of 
the Bmijaub, a village on the route from Bera 
Ismael Khan to Gliuznee, by the Cridairee 
Pass, and 29 miles W. of Deni Ismael Khan. 
It is situate at the foot of a pass across the 
Suliman Moun tains, through which the road 
is difficult to within a short distance of the 
village. There is water from a subten-aueous 
aqueduct. Bat. SI*" 45', long. 70"^ 24'. 

MAJINDA, in Sinde, a town on the route 
from Hyderabad to Sehwan, and 45 miles S.K. 
of the latter place. It is situate two milce 
from the right or western bank of the Indus, 
in an alluvial plain but indiflercntly cnltivated. 
Its population is 2,000^ Majinda has an 
extensive bazar and a good supply of water. 
The road in this part of the route is good. 
Bat. 25** 54', long. 68° 19'. 

MAJOGOYA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of ISeebpoor, a division of Upper Assam, 
67 miles N.E. of Seebpoor. Lat. 27"* S6, 
long. 95° 32'. 

MAJOORA- — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tanuah, presidency of Bombay, 31 
miles N.N.E. of Bombay. Bat. 19“ 21', long. 
73° 4'. 

MAJRA, in tho British district of Rohtuky 
589 
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impediments in the way of transporting this 
valuable timber to the seaports are consider- 
able ; but so great is the demand for it^ that, 
notwithstanding the difficulty and cost of 
shipping, the woods were fast becoming 
ex^UBted. With the view to the restoration 
of these forests, extensive tracts of waste land 
have been converted by the government into 
teak- plantations. In the latter part of 1843 
and the spring of the following year, no less 
than 50,000 young trees were planted in these 
nurseries. In the comparatively level tracts 
about Palaghaut, elephants are employed to 
drag to the banks of the river Ponany and its 
various feeders the huge trees, which are thence 
floated to the coast ; but in the elevated and 
less-accessible valleys, they are committed to 
the monsoon torrents, which hurry them down 
cataracts with such violence that most of them 
are so shattered as to be unsuitable for pur- 
poses requiring timber of large dimensions. 
In a report on this important subject, 120 
valuable sorts of timber are enumerated as 
produced in Malabar. Some trees are of vast 
size, having been found on measurement' foi*ty- 
five feet in circumference, upwards of 120 feet 
high, and sixty feet without a branch. Teak 
has been felled measuring seven feet in diameter 
at the lower end, and twenty inches at the 
height of sixty feet. The peon or puna, a 
light and strong tree, is fit for masts, and has 
been cut ninety-five feet in length and three 
feet in diameter. This wood is as light as 
Riga timber, while it is stronger and more 
durable. 

The climate of the seacoast is warm, but 
12* 18', long. 75* 15' — 76* 55'. The area is tolerably equable, the temperature being sel- 
6,060 square miles. It has the advantage of dom lower than 68* or higher than 88*, and 
an extensive seacoast, measuring 143 miles in the mean temperature 78*. March, April, and 
length, and which abounds with havens, though May, constitute the hot season; the south- 
forthe most part, in consequence of want of west monsoon setting in about the beginning 
adequate depth of water, they are suited only of June, when vast masses of clouds rise from 
for the coasting craft of the country, or other the ocean and move towards the north-east, 
vesBels of small draught. accumulating and becoming more dense as 

The most remarkable feature of the country they approach the land, and casting deej) gloom 
is the great range of the Western Ghats, the and darkness over the sky. The air, previously 
culminating ridge of which, in the north part calm and sultry, is agitated by violent gusts of 
(ji the district, is nearly parallel to the coast, wind, followed by loud peals of thunder and 
and on an average about thirty miles from it, flashes of vivid lightning ; heavy rain succeeds, 
dipping westward towards the low lands of and continues for several days, renovating, 
lUabar with a bold precipitous face, but east- invigorating, and refreshing vegetation, so that 
ward becoming depressed more gradually and the surface of the country, from an arid, naked 
filigtitly into the rugged and rocky expanse of expanse of bard earth, becomes a sheet of varied 
Cooig. The elevation of sevend.of the summits and luxuriant verdure, and the air being cooled 
is between 5,000 and 6,000 feet, and the and purified, animal life is refreshed, 
ascent from Malabar so steep, . that on the Wild elephants, inferior in size to none in 
invasion of Coorg by the T»ritish troops iu India, harbour in the forests and jungly valle ys, 
1834, but two passes -were found practicable and associate in herds of 200 or 300. Tigers 
for advance of a military force ; and of of great size are numerous, and dreadfully 
those one was so difficult, that the column ferocious. There are wild buffaloes, deer of 
which attempted it was driven back with various kinds, bears, apes, and monkeys innu- 
severe loss by an inconHideraUe and undisci- merable. The gayal, .a gigantic bovine quad- 
pUued body of Coorg troops, who defended raped, lurks in the most Hccluded recesses of 
the intricate ravine. Probably no part of the the Ghats : it is stated to be ten feet high, and 
world exceeds the mountain-tracts of Malabar proportionally bulky, with large beautiful horns, 
in the abundance and excellence of its timber- silvery-grey coat, and flesh hard and fibrous, 
tree^ especially teak (Tectona grandis). Tito but very palatable and nutritious. 
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Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Kohtuk to Narnol, and 20 miles 
S. of the former. X^at. 28* 40', long. 76* SO'. 

MAKAVA. — A town in the British district 
oi Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 67 
miles N. of Vizagapatam. LaL 18* 40', long. 
83* 21'. 

MAKLOR. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodbpoor, 13 miles S. of the left bank of 
the Loonee river, and 62 miles S.W. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25* 37', long. 72* 82'. 

MA.KOWAL, in the bill state of Kubloor, 
a small town situate close to the left bank 
of the Sutlej, in the level, fertile, alluvial 
tract stretching between the river and the 
Kina Devi mountain, and which £nom this 
place is nsually called the Valley of Makowai. 
It was wrested from the rajah of Kuhloor by 
Runjeet Singh, who was subsequently com- 
pelled by the British to restore it. Distant 
K .W. from Calcutta 1, 100 miles. Lat. 31* 14', 
long. 76* 34'. 

MAKRAHA, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a town situate ou the river 
Tons, 62 miles S.E. of the city of Oudh. 
Balter estimates the population at 6,000, all 
Hindoos and cultivators. Lat. 26* 14', long. 
82* 52'. 

MALABAR, a British district order the 
presidency of Madras, bounded on the north 
by Canara and Coorg ; on the east by Mysore 
and Coimbatore ; on the south by Cochin ; and 
on the west by the Arabian Sea, or North 
Indian Ocean, lies between lat, 10° 15' — 
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Of commercial producta, the most important 
is pepper, proverbially styled the money of 
Malabar. It requires much moisture, and 
hence thrives best in the deep valleys of the 
Ghats, but may with proper culture succeed 
, in any moist ground. The trailing plant which 
produces pepper, is propagated by planting a 
cutting at the root of the jak, the mango, or 
other tree having rough bark, up which the 
vine climbs. After it has been planted, it 
requires no great trouble or attention, the cul- 
tivator having little more to do than to collect 
the produce in the proper season. When the 
fruit is intended for black pepper, it is not 
allowed to ripen, but is collected green, and 
becomes black on drying. That which is in- 
tended for white pepper is left to ripen 
thoroughly, in which state the berries are 
covered with a red pulp, which being washed 
off, leaves the peppercorn white, and requiring 
merely to be dried to be fit for market. Car- 
damoms, a scarce and high-priced article, are 
reduced spontaneously in the woods of the 
igh land, the care given to them being merely 
the clearing of the ground from trees in those 
places where they are observed to spring up 
naturally. This spontaneous growth affords 
the only product of cardamoms in Malabar. The 
betel-vine appears to be little cultivated with 
a view to the demands of commerce ; but 
every one who has a garden, plants for his own 
use a few vines, trained up the mango or other 
suitable trees. The cocoanut-tree (Ooco.s nuci- 
fera) is very extensively raised in the alluvial 
grounds along the seacoast, the soil and air 
being favourable to its succeshful culture. 
Grants of waste laud have been made rent-free 
by government, for a term of years, with the 
view ot encouraging the cultivation of the 
ooffee-plant. The right of private property in 
the soil is more fully recognised in this district 
than in any other part of Madras ; but even 
here a man is not allowed to keep his land 
waste, unless he agree to pay the government 
the tax they should derive from its cultivation. 
Should he decline to do thi.s, the land is deli- 
vered over to any person who will undertake 
to till it, a specification being made, that out 
ot the profits deducible from its cultivation a 
certain portion (about fifteen per cent.) shall 
be given to the proprietor, as the landlord’s 
share. The principal routes are — 1. From 
south-east to north-west, from Cochin to Cali- 
cut and Can nan ore, nearly parallel to the coast, 
and at no great distance from it ; 2. from east 
to west, from Palghat, on the eastern frontier, 
to Ponany, on the seacoast, by means of which 
is carried on the traffic in cotton, tobacco, and 
salt, between the districts of Coimbatoor and 
Malabar ; 8. from east to west, from Ootaca- 
mund, on the Neilgherry Hills, to Calicut, on 
the seacoast ; 4. from south-east to north, from 
Matanadi, in Wynaad, to Calicut ; 6. from 
Bangalore and Seringapatam, through Periya- 
patam and Coorg, to Cananore, and which has 
lecently been improved. Superior means of 
transit will shortly be afforded by means of the 


railroad from Ponany to Madras, connecting 
the ea.stem and western coasts of the peninsula. 
The principal places — Cochin, Cananore, Peti- 
nani, andTellicherry — are described under their 
respective names in the alphal>etica|!|i^ange- 
raent. The population is given?' 'Uider wie 
article Madras. 

Throughout this district the premiling lan- 
guage is the Malayala, which varies consider- 
ably from the Tamul, or what, among the 
Europeans of Madras, is called the M.alabar 
language. They are nevertheless but different 
dialects of the same language ; and those who 
respectively use either, can in some measure 
understand each other. The accents are Very 
different ; but the Malayala language is con- 
sidered more perfect than the Tamul, as con- 
taining a larger portion of Sanscrit, and of the 
Pat, or poetical dialect. The character U8e4 
in the Malayala language is nearly the same 
with that used' among the Tamuls for writing 
poetry. There are several grammars of the 
Malayala language, and a dictionary. There 
are also translations of the Old Testament, 
and of the book of Common Prayer of the 
English Church, j)rinted in this language. 
The population consists of — Ist, Brahnunists, 
or followers of the Hindoo system, of divers 
castes and various deuomi nations ; 2ud, Mo- 
plays or Mussulmans ; Brd, Christians, either 
of native descent, and denominated Christians 
of St. Thomas or Syrian Christians, or of Por- 
tuguese origin, and members of the Romish 
Church ; 4th, Jews. Among the professors of 
the Hindoo creed, the class considered by 
themselves as highest in dignity are Brahmins, 
denominated Namburis, reputed to have been 
the aboriginal proprietors of the soil, which 
Varuna, the deity of the sea, at the entreaty 
of Brahma, caused to emerge from the waters. 
Their hereditary chief, called Tamburacal, 
before the establishment of British authority, 
affected to regard himself as superior to the 
Tainuri or Zaraorin, the Nair sovereign of 
Malabar, but in reality had no power except 
over the meml)er8 of his own caste. Other 
Brahmins, called Puttar, are much more nume- 
rous than the Namburis, who, considering 
their dignity enhanced by the paucity of their 
race, keep down their number by preventing 
the younger sons in their families from marry- 
ing. The Brahmins of both these descriptions 
burn their dead, but it does not appear that at 
any time their women were required to b© 
bui-ned alive with the corpses of their husbands, 
in conformity with the horrible practice pre- 
vailing in many other parts of India. 

The Nairs, who rank next to Brahmins, are 
here a very numerous and influential body, 
and long held the ruling power. Their habits 
and manners are marked by those strange pecu- 
liarities which elsewhere distinguish this class 
from all other people. Among these is the 
utter disuse of marriage ; for though a cere- 
mony which consists in a man tying a string 
round the neck of some young girl, has some- 
times been represented as a marriage rite, it 
6D1 
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has, in tmth, no dakn to be so regarded, as no 
•cohabitation between the parties follows at any 
time. The girl, on attaining marriageable age, 
forms any connection which she may prefer ; 
and her olfspring, who have no claim u\wn 
their natural father, become the heirs of her 
brothers. Thus, the connection of the sexes, 
which, well regulated, is the basis of domestic 
I and social duty, and the main link by which 
the well-being of the community is maintained, 
is here perverted into an oiganised system of 
shameless profligacy, alike abominable in its 
exercise, and mischievous in its effects. How 
so strange and revolting an illustration of the 
depth of human corruption could have arisen, 
is matter for pure conjecture. It has been 
suggested, that it originated with the early 
Brahmins, who on this view are. imagined to 
have imposed it for the purpose of securing to 
themselves the means of sensual indulgence, 
free from the burden of parental duties, and at 
the same time to secure a race of soldiers more 
especially devoted to Uieir service, in conse- 
quence of being exempt from the incumbrance 
of families. The Nairs look upon tlie Tiars 
(the next class) to be so much beneath them, 
that if any of them should by chance touch 
them, they think themselves contaminated, 
and are obliged to wash their bodies imme- 
diately. It formerly often cost the Tiar his 
life, without notice being taken of it. It 
requires some acquaintance with human nature 
in its more debased forms of existence, to 
admit the credibility of those whose lives were 
one systematized violation of the most obvious | 
natural obligations, feeling the touch of an I 
inferior contamination to washed out only 
by blood. Yet, the perverseness of man, 
when under no better influence than passion 
and superstition, is too well authenticated to 
justily a refusal to believe in the perpetration 
of almost any enormity, if attested by sufficient 
evidence. Such practices, however, have of 
course disappeared before the impartial and 
wholesome strictness of British authority. 

Of the Nair families, the most exalted is the 
Tamuri, called generally by Europeans that of 
Zamorin, whose founder, at a period not capable 
of being very precisely fixed, obtained a small 
settlement at Calicut. The chief of ibis family 
aspires to higher rank than the Brahmins, 
claiming to be inferior only to the invisible 
gods ; but this assumption, though maintained 
by his followers, is of course held by the Brah- 
mins to 1)6 unwarranted, absurd, and abomin- 
able. The descent of the dignity of head of 
the family, as well as of the Nair class and of 
the whole district of Calicut, is regulated in 
an extraordinary manner, the eldest male of 
the whole lineage succeeding on the occurrence 
of a vacancy. In conformity with Nair prac- 
tice, those only possess the claim of lineage, 
who are bom of a Tamburetti, or female of 
the Tamuri family ; and, according to some 
authorities, if the eldest Tamburetti happen to 
be older than the Tamuri, she is considered as 
of higher rank. 


I The Tiars are considered next in rank to the 
Nairs, and are freemen engaged in cultivating 
I the ground : next to these are the Male res, 
'musicians and conjurers, also freemen. The 
Foliar Chermar, or slaves, were a numerous 
class before the establishment of British supre- 
macy, and many remained after that establish- 
ment, their condition, however, being then 
stated to have been much ameliorated. But, 
though their condition was improved, the land- 
lords and proprietors of slaves still retained 
the power of mortgaging and letting them out 
for hire, its well as of selling them, with or 
without land. It has been supposed that the 
unfortunate persons in this state were the 
aboriginal population of the country, enslaved 
by. their Brahminical conquerors. However 
this may have been, it is certain that they 
were studiously and systematically degraded, 
regarded with the utmost contempt, and ex- 
posed to the last degree of contumely. Happily, 
the necessity for adverting more minutely to 
the subject is removed by the provisions of a 
legislative act of the government of India, by 
which slavery i.s aVxdished. Measures have 
been adopted for securing the contemplated 
advanbages of the act by efforts to provide 
employment for the emancipated, and educa- 
tion for their children, and at the same time to 
create, as f;ir as practicable, a good feeling 
between the labourers ai’?d their masters. 

The native Mussulmans, denonfljjl.ated Mapi- 
las, are a numerous and important class. Tho 
name is supposed to \>e coutracted from 
Mahapilla, or “ child of Mocha,*’ in Arabia, 
from which country they originally came, as 
in the language of Malabar, Maha means 
Mocha, and pilla, child. Their settlement in 
Malabar is of very remote date. According to 
some traditions, the first mosque in the country 
was founded as early as 642, being only a short 
period after the commencement of the Mahom- 
medan era. More sober authorities, however, 
refer this event to a period about two centuries 
later. It is asserted that, in the vicinity of 
Calicut, the Moplahs are more numerous than 
all the rest of the pojmlation. Fanatical out- 
breaks on the part of the Moplahs have un- 
happily not been uncommon of late years. 
One occurred in tliis district at the end of 
1 1843; anofclier, attended with serious loss of 
I life, followed in 1819. Upon the latter occa- 
sion, three munlers in succession bud been 
j committed by a band of these men, who took 
shelter in a Hindoo pagoda, and set the police 
at defiance. Upon the arrival of a company 
of her Majesty’s 94th regiment, the Moplahs 
boldly advanced to the attack, and of the whole 
band, amounting to sixty-four, all were killed 
save one (a boy of sixteen years of age), who 
was severely wounded : they fought with 
desperation, seeking no quarter. The wounded 
prisoner stated that they had received an assu- 
rance from their priest, that those who died 
with arms in their bands fighting against 
infidels would be immediately translated to 
Paradise. Measures have been taken for the 
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prevention of these outrages. The Moplahs I 
have numerous mosques. Their spiritual chief, | 
(lenominatecl Tangul, resides at Tonany, and is J 
maintained l>y lands which have been allotted 
for the purpose. 

A considerable portion of the population of 
Malabar are CJhristians, of whom, as already 
intiuiated, there are two denominations ; the 
Syrian CludHtiaus, or those wlio refer their 
coiivcrHion and the foundation of their religious 
establishment to 8t. Thomas tlm ApostI(‘, and 
llie disciples of the Church of Rome, either 
d< scendants from the Portuguese or their con 
verts. The total number of Christians in the 
1 1 net between Cape ('ornorin and the vicinity 
of Mang.dore has bee,n estimated at 150,000 ; 
1-nt lln're dt)es not appear to be any satisfactory 
i iifoi UKjtioii as to Inuv many of those are in the 
.Piitisli district of Malabar. At one time they 
weie very jinmei ous in tlie Concan, wbicli they 
left at t!m instance of the rajah of Akk<iri or 
P»e(lnore, vvhc* indiu'cd 80,000 (Jlirisi ians, partly 
Syri.an. partly Pomish, to migrat<‘ into Malabar 
and Mysore. 'I'he liturgy of the Chri-tiaus 
<d St. 'Idinmas is in Syriac, as is their vi‘r>iou 
of tlu! Scriptures, the date of uhicli rcferrcil 
to an early ]iart of th(> f«aiit!j <'ei((ary. 
According to the information which a pric'-t of 
this ]»ersiiasion gave Puchanau, this ctiurcb 

is (Icn'Oident on the J.tcrO.if.- ji.it t i:.rt h <»f 
Antioch; but tb('ybav<' a ini(r''jai!.*an. n\1io 
resides in IhavaTieore, and v.lio is s\ nt i;v the 
]>atriarc-b on tin' dcalh .d' hi;- j'rcdi'ec 'sor.’* 
'I'liey arc settled chiefly in the inanntainous 
jtnitsol Soutli jMalahar, atnl )*atl !'■ unit t ly an 
ai ehe'i.slu»|i at niinalay.i, ,'i town on tin- con- 
fines of the Hriii-ii ilistrict of C-onibatoor. 
^I'iieir (heitrntcs arc stated with a \v idc diith r- 
eiice by (iiflcicnt .aut hoiit it's. According to 
\\'rede, they niaiiitaiiu d the hi;r<‘sy of \cs- 
forius. “ 'rii-'V lojcct 'd tim divine nature of 
(difist, and called tlie Vi; gin Mary rmiy the 
moUier of (dnist, not of (lod • tlicy also inalii- 
tainod that tlic Holy (iliost jirooe-,K-d from 
the h^.atln'r, an<l not fiom tlu- h'athcr a)\d Son. 
They avlmitlv'd no iniages of siont.-,, w iie»a» the 
lady (TOSS alone wa.;-’ to be s<‘cn. I’lu y bad 
only three saeVanumts, iVijiii-m, Kncliari^t. 
and Orders, and would not admit ii.an‘-ub.'-t.;ni- 
tiation in tlu' manner the Poman Oatludit's 
do. Tlu.'y knew noi hin.g of |>urg iiorv, and the 
saints, th('Y .s.iid, wojf not .'iduuihsl to the 
])icsL‘ncc of (oxi, but hopt in a tlurd 

Jihuaj till tlu’ il iy of j:nlgnu‘nt , 'riieir j-ricsts 
W(*re permitted to marry at least once in tlndr 
Idc.” l’lK'r(*arc, Iiowt’ver, monasteries among'^t 
tht'in ; and tho-e (‘stabli.sbnu nts vv<aa' formerly 
mucli more inumTou-s, until tlie severe and 
Continual persecutions of the I’orlugut'se 
against the Syrian con.^regations and commu- 
nities. An earnest and well-informed itupuror 
givcis an account varying greatly from that 
above fiuoted. represents their doctrines 

us identical with tho.se of the Kpiscopal Church 
of Pngland ; viz., 1. Vicarious atonement for the 
•Bin - of men by tlie blood and merit.-, ol Phrist, 
and ju.stiliea.lion by' faith ; Regeneration by 
4 a 


the influence of the Spirit of God ; 3. Relief 
in the Trinity, as set forth in the Nicenc 
Greed. A similar account i.s given by Swaiiston, 
a more recent writer: — Their creed coincides 
with the articles of faith of Athanaxfns, but 
without its damnatory clauses ; they deny the 
tenets of the Nestoiiau ht-resy ; they believe 
in God the Father, Stui, and Holy Ghost ; that 
Jesus Christ was lK»rn of the Virgin Mary, 
and was incarnate God and man ; and that 
Christ app('ar(Ml on earth for the salvation of 
mankind, through whose blood and merits 
atonement was made for the sins of men : they 
hold regeneration to righteousness ; and they 
believe that the souls of the Ides.sed will not 
see God till after the universal judgment.” 
If thus far their tenets might be admitted to 
be generally the same with tliose ol the Church 
of Kiigland, that- wliich fyjlows appears per- 
fectly irreconcilable witli such admi-ssion. The 
writer proceeds to say, “ They commonly 
acknovilcilgi^ Fevcu sacraments, 1 baptism and 
the T.iord’s 'uj^per, Ordination, Ctmhnnalion, 
Kxtn me Unction, Ibaiancc, and Marriage ; 
tiny make jiiso of lioly oil in baptism ; they 
1 practise amicular coufe.s.-;ion, even in children 
I fiom the age of seven and upwards ; they say 
I masses for the rejwsc of the souls of the dead.” 
j Hu ir mode of wor.dup appears also to be 
I .'lecompanii (I by prostrations, cro-sing.s, and 
otli r ccremonic.s, litlb^ aL;re(Mng with the so- 
briety and decorum of JCnglisl’ devotion. The 
only im.'igiualdc mode of accounting lor the 
e.viKtr'ncc of thc;e opinions and jiractices among 
ap(o[)le who.se cif cd is said to bo in accord- 
ance with tlic doctiiin^s the Chuich of 
i Fngl.and, is by adverting to a schism (bere- 
* aft<‘r tf> be noticed) w hich took place among 
! the Syrian Cbnstians about two centuries 
I since, and by .suj>j)osing that what in the last- 
(piotcd c.xiract .appear.s to bo said oi the 
: entire body, applies, in fact, to only one section 
; of it. 

' TIwto is Rome evidence for concluding that 
I the < M»<j)cl w'.'i.s jireaclied in Malabar with 
I succos.-tful residts by St. Thomas, and that, 
imm(nliat('lv after liis martyrdom, itw'as widely 
L'lnd /-(‘ahnisiy reciMved there. It is not, how- 
I ever, to be unmHiced, that a large portion of 
! tbcSvri:m Christians attrihiite tlie introduction 
'of Cluislianity into Mah^lrir to a missionary, 
j whom thov call Mar Thome, and who apj^ears 
I to have laboured alhint the middle of the third 
' (amtuiy. Many Ihaiunins, and other persons 
' of rank, became converts, and the church so 
, flouri>lied, that, in the tenth century, it is 
‘ stattvl tliat Alfred, the Anglo-Saxon king, sent 
.a mls.sion to inquire after its welfare. At the 
time of the first arrival of the Portuguese, in 
the cud of the fifloeuth century, the Syrian 
Ohri.s’tians wane a jirosperom race, highly 
esttuMued and honouied by the native princes. 
From the Porluguestg who were Roinauists, 
actuated by all the iutob*rance which prevailed 
in their own church, the Syrian Christiana 
endinaal every speoies of persecution and 
cruelty which the new-eonuos had power ta 
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inflict, and in 1599 Menezes, the Portuguese 
archbishop of Goa, convened at XJdiamper, 
near Cochin, a synod, at which the priests of 
the Syrian Christians, or at least many- of 
them, terrified at the display of military force 
by the Portuguese and their native supporters, 
declared their conformity to the Church of 
Rome. At length the Dutch, having, in 1663, 
overthrown the Portuguese power iri Malabar, 
the Syrian Christians re<-overed their religious 
liberty ; but a considerable number of them 
voluntarily continued to conform to the faith 
which their ancestors had been forcibly con- 
strained to adopt, and, coalescing with the 
Portuguese and their native converts, formed 
a hotly under the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
pope, and known by the denomination of 
Romish Christians" of Malabar. 

The Jews of Malabar aie of two different 
denominations, — the Black Jews, from time 
immemorial settled in the country, and the 
White Jews, bearing, in their comparatively 
fair complexions, evidence of the recent emigra- 
tion of their race from a more temperate 
climate. The principal settlement of the .Jews 
is in the southern part of the district. In the 
city of Cochin are many white Jews, the black 
Jews for the most part inhabiting a suburb on 
the northern side of the city. The number of 
both denominations is, however, small. 

Malabar, the present name of the tract 
extending along the south-western coast of 
Southern India, is considered to be a corruption 
of the name Malayalaui, which, in the verna- 
cular dialect, signifies skirting the hills.” 
Its original Sanskrit name is stated to have 
been Kevala, and its original occupants thel 
Brahmins, though there is some reason to con- j 
elude that they mastered and enslaved a still | 
more ancient race, which, under the denomi- 1 
nation of Foliar, groaned until lately under 
oppressive bondage. The Brahmins, who origi- 
nally governed, it is said, by an aristocracy of 
their own caste, became, in consequence of 
their incessant and ruinous intestine discords, 
subject to a great potentate, who ruled them 
by pennals (viceroys) ; a succession of these 
officers holding the dignity about twelve years 
each, until towards the commencement of the 
ninth century, when Cheruma Peruriial threw 
oft the yoke, established bis independence, and 
divided his dominions with the Nairs, whom 
he had invited from the Carnatic. Having 
subsequently professed Islaniism, he repaired 
to Mecca, and there ended his days. Great 
obscurity and inconsistency characterize the 
traditions, forming the only sources from which 
the history, real or fictitious, of these early 
periods is to be drawn. Neither dates nor 
^ts can be relied on. The Nairs, however, 
appear to have maintained their ascendancy 
until the arrival of the Portuguese at Calicut 
In 1498, who found that city the residence of 
the Tauiuri rajah, then the gr«atest potentate 
on the coast. From their landing, the inter- 
course of the Portuguese with the natives was 
characterized by an equal display of valour. 


fanaticism, and cruelty, until the overthrow of 
their pow'er by the Dutch, who, in 1 663, took 
from them the city and seaport of Cochin ; 
and thenceforth the native chiefs held their 
possessions with little molestation until the 
irruption of Hyder All. Influenced by ambi- 
tion, rapacity, and the prospect of easy con- 
quest from the dissensions of the chiefs, Hyder, 
in 1763, invaded Malabar from the side of 
Canara, overcame the obstinate but desultory 
resistance of the Nairs, and took Calicut, where 
the Tamuri rajah or Zamorin in despair fired 
his palace, and destroyed himself and his family 
in the flames. Calicut was garrisoned by a 
Mysorean force ; but the inhabitants of Mala- 
bar continued obstinately, though ineffectually, 
to resist: 15,000 of them w’ere driven off to 
people the devastated parts of the Carnatic ; 
but this cruel measure proved abortive, as not 
more than 200 survived. Hyder Ali having 
plundered the country to exhaustion, in 1768 
evacuated it ; but in 1773, with little difficulty, 
recovered possession. His son and successor, 
Tippoo Sultan, outdid his father in acts of 
ferocity and [)lunder, everywhere treating the 
population wdth the greatest cruelty ; and, 
aimmg other outrages, causing such males as 
could be seized to be forcibly subjected to the 
initiatory rite of the Mahoniedans. The suc- 
cess of the British arms against Tippoo trans- 
ferred Malabar to the Easl-India Company, 
of whose possessions it has ever since formed 
part. 

[ MALABAR POINT. — The south-western 
extremity of the island of Bombay. The place 
I contains a re.sidence for the use of the governor 
I of the presidency. Distant W. from Bombay 
Castle three miles. Lat. 18 56', long. 72“ 51'. 

MALACCA. — A town in the straits of the 
same name, situate at the entrance of a small 
river, near the southern extremity of the 
Malay peninsula. It consists of two divisions, 
sepjirated by the river, but connected by a 
bridge. “ On the left bank rises the verdant 
hill of St. Paul, surrounded by ve.stiges of an 
old Portuguese fort. Around its ba.se lie the 
barracks, lines, and most of the houses of 
the military, the stadthouse, courthouse, jail, 
church, civil and military hospitals, convent, 
police-office, school, and post-office. On its 
summit stand the ruins of the ancient church 
of our Lady del Monte, erected by Albuquer- 
que, and the scene of the labours and supposed 
miracles of that apostle of the East St. Francis 
XyHvier. The bazars and by far the greatest 
of the town are situate on the right bank 
of the river.” The view of the town from the 
roads is extremely picturesque. Lat. 6“, long. 
100 “. 

The British territory, of which this town is 
the chief place, is bounded on the north-west 
by the Malay state of Salangore ; on the south- 
east by that of Jobore ; on the east by Rum- 
bo we and Johole; and on the west by the 
Straits of Malacca. Its length is about forty 
miles ; its breadth, including Naning, twenty* 
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five; and it contains an area of about 1,000 
square miles. The products consist principally 
of rice, sago, jaggery, pepper, timber, poultry, 
and cattle : fruit and vegetables are abundant, 
and fish is plentiful and cheap. The climate is 
noted for its salubrity, the thermometer rang- 
ing from 72° to 85°. According to Newbold, 

excessive heat and cold are not encountered 
here as on the peninsula of India, nor any 
scorching land-winds : hot nights seldom occur. 
There are regular land and sea breezes.’* The 
settlement is but slightly affected by the nmn- 
soons that prevail in tlie Bay of Bengal. A 
search for coal, conducted under the authority 
of the British government in different parts of 
the peninsula, has proved unsuccessful. Tin- 
mines are worked in various places. 

The population of the settlement, inclu.-^ive 
of the military and also of convicts and all other 
classes, has been officially returned at 54,021. 
It is of very heterogeneous composition, em- 
bracing persons varying greatly as to descent, 
country, creed, and habits. 

Malacca was captured by the Portuguese 
under Albuquerque in 1509, and remained in 
their possession till 1042, when it fell to the 
Dutch, who in their turn were expelled by the 
British in 1795. At the peace of Amiens, in 
1801, it was restored to the Dutch : upon 
the renewal of hostilities in 1807, it again 
fell to the British ; but was once more restored 
to the Dutch in 1818, after the general pacifi- 
cation. In 1824 it was finally transferred to 
the British, among the cessions made by the 
king of the Netherlands, in exchange for the 
British possessions on the island of Sumatra. 
The settlement, previously a dependency of the 
presidency of Bengal, was, by proclamation, 
1st August, 1851, separated therefrom, and the 
governor of Priuce of Wales Island, Singapore, 
and Malacca, was authorized to exercise within 
the three settlements, subject only to the go- 
vernment of India, the powers of administra- 
tion which had previously been intrusted to 
the government of Bengal. 

Tlie peninsula of which Mal/icca forms part 
is inhabited by various tribes, chiefly, but not 
entirely, of Malay origin. In some tracts are 
found negroes, distinctly marked by the pecu- 
liar physical characteristics of th.at race. The 
IMalay governments, as might be expected, have 
little or no pretensions to regularity. The 
chief is usually styled sultan, and between him 
and the people stand a body of nobles; but 
obedience, whether from the nobles to the 
pi i nee, or from the people to both, is yielded 
only when inclination prompts, or the danger 
of resistance atirights. The chief points in the 
character of the Malay, — his violent and un- 
controllable temper, his love of gambling, and 
more especially of cock-fighting, his faithless- 
ness and cruelty, are well known. It is 
remarkable that his language sh )iild be sitigu- 
lai ly soft, sweet, and musical : it is of mixed 
origin, and great simplicity of constniction. j 
The following account of it is given by Haniil- 1 
ton : — “There is no inflexion of any part ofj 


speech to express relative number, gender> 
time, or mood ; and a word is often used with* 
out alteration, as a noun, adjective, verb, or 
adverb. The tenses of a verb are aometiuies 
expressed by auxiliaries, sometimes by adverbs, 
but not unfrequently both are omitted, and 
the reader is left to gather the meaning from 
the context, the sentiment being ri.ther hinted 
at than expressed. The language, as spoken 
in the year 1521 in the island of Tidore, when 
visited by a C(»mpanion of Magellan, is said to 
have been precisely that of the present day, 
Tlie religion professed by tbe Malays is Ma- 
homed an.** 

MALAGARH, in the British district of 
Bootuodsbuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the left bank of the E^t 
Kalee Nuddee, 38 miles S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 
28“ 28*, long. 77° 53*. 

MALA SHED AO. — A town in the native 

state of Bhawulpoor, situate on the left bank 
of the Beas river, and 77 miles N.E. by E. 
from Bhawulpoor. Ijat. 29^ 57', long. 72° 50*. 

MALAUN, in the territory of Oude, a town 
on the nmte from Caw’upore to Seetajwor can- 
tonment, 38 miles N. of the former, 44 S. of 
the latter. Heber, who vi&ited it in 1824, 
describes it as a large town ; and Tieffenthaler, 
about sixty years earlier, styles it “ a small 
town (Stadtehen), mostly built of brick, thickly 
peopled, surrounded by trees. It has a fort, 
built pjvrtly of mud, partly of brick, and having 
towers.*’ Tennant describes it, at the beginning 
of the present century, as a “ very large village, 
in length fully two miles. The inhabiUuits 
are numerous ; but the town is mean and 
irregular, consisting almost eutirely of small 
mud huts.” Lat. 27°, long. 80° 32'. 

MALAVELLY, or MALAWALI, in the 
Mysore, a large mud fort, situate about two 
miles from an extensive tank or artificial lake, 
and on the principal route from the Carn.atic 
to Seringap.atani. Here, in March, 1799, a 
battle to<ik place between Tippoo Sultan and 
the British army under General Harris, ad- 
vancing to besiege Sering-ipatam, in which the 
Mysorc.aiis lost upwards of 1,000 men, while 
the loss of the British was only sixty-nine. 
After the latter had marclied onwards past 
Malavelly, Tipjmo Sultan caust-d it to l>e de- 
stroyed ; but, after his overthrow, it was 
partially rebuilt. Distance fiom !Seringa|.>.atam, 
E., 25 miles. Lat. 12^ 23', long. 77' T. 

MALCOLM ISLAND, in the Mergui 
Archipelago, situate 33 miles W, of tlie coast 
of Tenasseiim. Its centre is in lat. 11° IS*, 
long. 98=" 20*. 

MALCOLM BEIT.— A village forming 
part of the convalescent station on the Malm- 
bulishwar Hills, presidency of Bombay. It 
has several govcniiuent bungalows for sick 
officers ; the church is about four miles distant 
from the village and teiiqiles of Mahabnlishwar, 
at the source of the Kistna river. ThesUttion 
is well supplied with vege tables from gardens 
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ventcMl of the gorernment. Distant S.E, from 
Bomlwiy 104 miles. Lat. 17“ 56', louff. 
73 * 41 % 

* MALDAH, a British district under the 
lieat.<gov. of Bengal, named from its principal 
place. It is bounded on the north by Par- 
neiih ; on the north-east by the British district 
of Dinajepore ; on the south-east by the Bntish 
district of Bajeshahye ; and on the south-west 
Moorshedaluid and Bhaugulpore. It licK 
between lat. 24“ 30 —25° 25', long 87" 50 — 
88* 80* ; is seventy miles in length from south- 
east to north -west, and thirty-seven in breadth : 
the area is 1,000 square miles. It is ihrough- 
oot a thoroughly alluvial tract, traversed hy 
nameroiis streams, all of which, flowing towards 
the eqoth-east, indicate the general slope of the 
snrlace to be in that direction ; and as they 
communicate with each other by numerous 
offsets, they give the country the character of 
the delta of a vast river, thouj^h distant 200 
miles in a dirvct line from the sea. The prin- 
cifial of theae are the Ganges. Mahanunda, 
Pumahada, and BhngrutUe. Tlie elevation 
of no |iart of the surface is ctmsiderable ; it is 
probably not more than 110 feet at the north- 
w*-Ktem or highest part. 

The principal towns are Maldab, English 
Bflzar, Kufaanptrt*, and Sivganj. The j>opula- 
tion is giveu under the article Bengal. The 
routes are — 1. From south to north, from Ber- 
hampore to Maldah, thence divaricating north- 
west to Pumca, and north-east to Dinajepore ; 
2. {innn west U» east, from Rajmahal to Maldah. 

The tract comprised within this district, ac- 
coidingto W iltord, quoting Puranic authorities, 
was originally part of the great kingdom of 
Magadbaor l^iigal, on the overthrow of which, 
in the middle of the seventh century, the town 
of Gaur became the capital <»! a rajah, the most 
powerful monarch of tlie eastern part of India. 
This state is said to have l>cen overthrown, at 
the beginning o( the thirtt enth century, by 
Bnkhtyar Khilji, an <.fiicer suboidinate to 
Kotbnddtn AiUik, viceroy of Delhi, for Shab- 
almddin, the Mussulman monarch of Ohor, in 
Afghanistan. Biiktiyar Khilji assuming the 
title of king of Bengal, it became part of his 
realm, the seatoi government being esUiblished 
at Laknouti or Gaur. In 1 538 Gaur was taken, 
and the kingdom of Bengal conquered, by Sher 
Shah, tlie renow'ned Palhan chief, who sub- 
sequently expelled Humayon from Delhi. 
During the conflict between those rivals, 
Humayon subjugated this tract, but was 
quiddy obliged to retreat from it. The 
oountiy was subdued, and restored to the 
kingdom of Delhi, in 1576, by the arms of 
Akbar and thenceforward remained ostensibly 
rsurt ot that realnt, until it was g^nted to the 
East-India Company by the firmau of Shah 
Alum, in 1765. 

MALDAH, a town, the principal place of 
thok British district of the same name, ou the 
route from Burham^we to Purnea, 78 miles 
N. of the former, 91 S.E. of the latter. It is 


situate on the left bank of the Mahanunda, at 
the confluence of a considerable offset from the 
Ganges, and during the periodical rains is 
nearly insulated by the inundation, Buchanan 
describes it as a wretched place, consisting of 
ruined bouses, forming narrow irregular streets, 
loaded with filth. The manufactures which it 
formerly had have disappeared before the 
superior cheapness of those brought from 
Britain ; and the desolation of tiie town ap- 
pears to have extended to the surrounding 
country, as, though fertile, it iiad become a 
melancholy desert, from want of cultivation. 
Besides mosques, the only public building is a 
large serai or public lodging-house for travellers. 
Though giving name to the district, it is nut 
the locality of the civil esbibli.shment, which is 
at English Bazar, four miles to the southward. 
The number of houses bjis been estimated at 
3,000, which, according to the usually received 
average ratio ol inmates to dwellings, would 
assign it a population ot about 15,000. Distant 
N. from Calcutta, by Burliaiupore, 191 miles. 
Lat. 25° 2', long. 88° 11'. 

MALDAH. — A town in the British district 
of Moiigheer, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 46 miles 
W.S.W. of MongUeer. Lat. 25° 8', long. 
85° 48'. 

MALEBTTM. — A town in the native slate 
of Nepal, 143 miles W.N.W. from Khat- 
mandoo, and 127 miles N. from Goruckpoor. 
Lat- 28° 30', long. 83° 12'. 

MALEEPARA. — x\ town in the British 
[district of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 97 
I miles N.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 54', long. 
88° 51'. 

MALEKR\, in the north-east of the Pun- 
jab, a town in the southern range of the 
Himalaya, and close to the celebrated fort 
Kot Kaitgra. Here is an idol called Bawun, 
an object of great veneration to the super- 
stitious Hindoos. It is without its bead, 
which is supposed to be at Jewala Muki, and 
to breathe forth the perpetual tire issuingfrom 
the rock there. Malekra is a neat, clean- 
lot)king place, built on the side of a hill tra- 
versed by the road from Nadaum to Kot 
Kangra- Lat. 32° 6', long. 76° 19'. 

MALINGAPOOB. — A town in the South- 
ern Mahratta jaghire of Moodhull, 06 miles 
E.S.E. from Kolapoor, and 58 miles N.E. from 
Belgaum. Lat. 16° 23', long. 75° 14'. 

MALKAH. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate on the right bank of the Kur- 
nalli river, and 19 miles W. by N.Trora Jem- 
!ah. Lat- 29° 22', long. 81° 23'. 

MALLA BONNOOR. — A town in the 
Mysore, 149 miles N.N.W. from Seringapatarn, 
and 120 miles N.E. by N. from Mangalore. 
Lat. 14° 21', long. 75* 49'. 

MAJLLIA. — A town in Guzerat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate 86 miles 
S-S.W. from Bajkote, and 111 miles S.E. from 
Dwarka. Lat. 21° 10', long. 70° 21'. 

MAXiLIA, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
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province of Giizerat, a town in the district of 
Mucha Kanta, and in the spot where the Ilunii 
or Salt Marsh joiua the head of the Gulf of 
Catch, and on the estuary of the small river 
Muchu. The taiiook or subdivision annexed 
X to it contains nine villages, the whole having a 
population of 4, ‘293, and payiijg annually to 
the Guicowar, and to the nawaubof Joonaghur, 
a tribute of 1,641 rwyteen. It belongs to a 
thakoor or chief, a Jbareja IJajpoot, represen- j 
Lative of the elder branch of the lamily holding 
the sovereignty of Cutch. The thakoor and 
his lamily reside at Kokraji, eight miles west 
of Malliit : his gross revenue, including the 
tribute jwdd by him, is estimated at 17,138 
rupees. Distjince from Ahmedabad, W., 115 
miles; from Baroda, N.W., 160; Bombay, 
N.W., 315. Lat. 23" 4', long. 70" 46'. 

MALLIABOORAM. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 
24 miles S.E. by E. from Calicut. Lat, 11'" 4', 
long. 76" 62 

MALLIGATJM. — A town in the British 
district of Candeisb, presidency of Bombay, 
situate on the trunk ro;vd from Bond>ay to 
Agra. A church luis been recently erected in 
the town. A proposal was some time since 
made to traiisfcr the civil station oT the di.sliict 
to this place, from Hhoolia, its present locality, 
154 miles N.E, of Bombay. Lat. 20° 32' long. 
74° 302 

MALTdWAKliA, — A town of the I)ec(raii, t 
in the territory of Nngpoor or Berar, situate 
98 miles S.E. by E. from Nagpoor, and 94 mile.s 
S.W. bv W. from Byepoor. Jjat. 20° 30', long, 
80° 292' 

MALLOOHE, in Sindc, a village on Jie 
route from Sulizulcote to Shikarpoor, and 35 ' 
miles 8.W. of the former place. Lat. 28° 6', 
long- 69° 232 

MALIiUNO. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Silhet, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 26 miles 
N.W. by N. ot Silhet. Lat. 25° 11', long. 
91° 382 

MALOD, in Sirhind, a town on the route 
from Fero 2 iprK»r to Simla, and 101 miles S.E. 
ot the former place. It is the ]>osses8ion of 
one of the Sikh chiefs, under the f>rotection 
and control of the British. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,069 miles. Ltit. 30" 38', long. 76° 3'. 

MALOEE, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. IVovinces, a 
village 19 miles S.E, of the cantonment of 
Allygurh. Lat. 27° 42', long, 78° 172 

MALOON. — A town of Burmah, situate on 
the right bank of the Irawady river, and 85 
miles N. from Proiue. Lat. 19° 59', long. 
94° 492 

MALOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Madias, 19 miles 
N.E. by E. of Madura. Lat. 10° 3', long. 
78° 242 

MALOOR. — A town in the Mysore, 96 
miles E.N.E. from Seriugapatam, and 158 


miles W. from Madras. Lit. 13°, long. 
78° 12 

MALOIJD. — A town in the tt?rrit(>ry of one 
ot the independent hill tribes of Orissa, situate 
85 miles S. from SumViulpoor, and 98 miles 
N.W. from Ganjain. Lat. ‘20° 15', long. 83° 582 

MALOWN, in the petty hill state of Hin- 
door, a celebrated tort, situate on a summit of 
the ridge of the same name, which rises over 
the left bank of the Sutlej, and has a south- 
easterly direction until it joins the Sub-lliina- 
laya. The ridge in the pa’-t where the fort is 
situate is only between twenty and thirty yards 
wiile, having on the north east a steep declivity 
of 2,000 feet to the river Gurnrara, and on the 
south-we.st one equally steep and deep to the 
river Gunibur. The fort is strongly built of 
masonry, and Cfintains a court-yard, a few 
small apartments, and a magazine, the wdiole 
occupying a space 100 yards long and tv enty 
wi<fe, and surrounded l>y a strong w'ail without 
a ditch. Here, in A.pril, 1815, the Goorkha 
forces, under their comrnandcr-iti-chief U miner 
Singh, wrere shut up, when dislodged from nil 
their other posts in the w'estern hill states by 
the persevering and masterly operations of 
I General Oiditerlony, and the British engineers 
! having, w ith amazing toil and skill, made up 
I those difhcult heights a road practicable for 
j heavy artillery, a breaching battery was formed 
within lOu yards of the fort, which was sur- 
rendered on the 15tli of ]\Iav following. By 
ihi.s capitulation, it was ])rovided that the 
whoh' of the hill states west of the river Kalee 
sliould be evaciiateil lyy the (ioorkbas, and 
<lelivered up to the British. Malown is 4,443 
fivt above the sea. Distant N.VV. from 
Calcutta 1,005 miles. Lat. 31° 12', long, 
76^ 5‘22 

MAliPUTlA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. l^rovinces, a town 
situate eiglit miles S.W. of liie city of Agra. 
Lat. 27° 7', long. 77° 59'. 

MALPURA, in the state of Jeypoor, in 
Itajpootana, a town on the route from Delhi 
to Keemuch, 216 miles S.W. of former, 155 
N.E. of latter. It is of considerable size, 
and water and supplies are abundant. Lat. 
26° 17', long. 75° 25'. 

MALIIA, in the jagliiro of Jiijhur, lieut.- 
gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from Kohtuk to Narnol, and 47 miles 
S.W. of the former. Lat, 28° 19', long. 
76° 152 

MATiSEl.T GHAUT, a pass over the 
Western Ghauts, separating the Tan nab and 
Ahmednuggur districts, 68 miles N.E, by E. 
Irom Bombay. Lat. 19° 25', long. 73° 48'. 

MALTEE NUDDEE, a small river rising 
on the south-west frontier of Bengal, in lat. 
21° 22', long. 84° 132 and, flowing circuitously, 
but generally westerly, for twenty miles, 
through the British district of Sumbulpoor, 
falls into the Mah.aiuiddy, in lat. 21° 25', long. 

84° r. 
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MALWA, or CENTRAL INDIA, a table- 
land of uneven surface, elevated from 1,500 
to 2,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
bounded on the west by the Aravulli range of 
mountains ; on the south by the Vindhya 
chain ; on the east by Bundlecund ; and on 
the north east by the valley of the Ganges. 
Of a country so extensive and so divided as 
to government, it would be out of place to 
attempt a description of either its physical or 
political circumstances; but in the articles 
devoted to particular portions, the proper infor- 
mation will be found ; and to these the inquirer 
is referred. Malwa formerly constituted a I 
powerful kingdom ; it appears to have thrown ! 
off the yoke of Delhi at the close of the four- 
teenth century, in the reign of Eeroz Toghluk. 
Its first king was Dilawar Ghori, whose 
ancestors were natives of Ghor, in Afghan- 
istan. It preserved its independence through 
a line of kings for 130 years, when it was 
subjugated by Akbar, and annexed to the 
imperial dominions. Malwa continued a pro- 
vince of the empire until the di.ssolution of 
that great fabric ctf power made way for the 
subjugation of Malwa by the power then 
rising in India, — the MahraLtas, by whom it 
was speedily overrun. The condition of the 
countjy became unsettled and irregular, 
and here, as the proper soil for their pro- 
duction, originated the associations of plun- 
derers, infamous in Indian history under the 
name of I’indaries. These niisereants gra- 
<huilly extended tliemselves over Malwa, and 
w<.uld soon have occupied the whole, is.‘<uing 
foilh but to carry devastation and misery into 
the a<ljacent countrie.s, had n<»t the vigorous 
mcasuies of the Marquis of Hastings put an 
end to their hucce.ss, and forced them to resort 
to more honest means of life than they had 
been accustomed to. Malwa w^as thus restored 
to peace and security, and tho great preserva- 
tive of peace aflbrded by the paramount power 
of ihe Biiti.sh government has been etfectual 
in inaintaining tliose blessings which its energy 
and perseverance won for the country. It is 
divided into a number of principalities, lield 
by ruative chiefs. Ihe peace of the country is 
in ])ait preserved by a Bbeel corps, embodied 
in 1840. The Blieels were among the most 
despised outca.sts, and w'ere considered among 
the most hopeless. The experiment of con- 
verting them into soldiers did not appear to 
bear much promise, but it baa succeeded to 
extent that the most sanguine could 
scarcely have looked for : they have been 
trusted, and they have shown themselveB 
worthy of trust. The expense of the corps is 
supported partly by the British government, 
and partly by contributions from Ilolkar, 
Bcindia, Dhar, Jabooa, and Amjherra. In 
addition to this force, is the Malwa united 
contingent, supported by Holkar and the petty 
states of Dew as and Juurab. 

MALWAN, also known by the names of 
Melundy Island and Sindoodroqg, is situate j 


off the coast of the Southern Concan, presi- 
dency of Bombay. It is little elevated al)Ove 
the water, and the channel being narrow, it at 
a short distance is not easily distinguished from 
the mainland, on which, abreast of the island, 
is a fort. This was formerly a stronghold of 
Mahratta pirates, but in 1812 it was, under 
the treaty of Kurveer, ceded to the East- 
India Company by the rajah of Colapore. Iron- 
ore of good quality has been found in the 
vicinity. Distant S. from Bombay 210 miles, 
S.W. from Sattara 122 miles. I^t. 16“ 4', 
long. 73“ 31'. 

MAMADPOOR, in Sinde, a village on the 
route from Subzulcote to Shikarpoor, and 22 
miles S.W. of the fonner town. Lat. 28° 7', 
long. 69° 34'. 

MAMKPOONJ. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 80 miles N. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 
20° 14'. long. 74° 44'. 

MAMUN, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Muttra to Meerut, 
and 49 miles S. of the latter. The ro;wl in 
this part of the route is good, the country 
open and partially cultivated. Lat. 28° 20', 
long. 77" 55'. 

MANA, in the British district of Kumaon, 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the Saraswati, called lower down the 
Vishnnganga or Bishenganga, a tributary of 
the Aluknunda. It is the chief place of a 
petty district of the same name, conbiinirig, 
according to Traill, three villages and 700 or 
800 inhabitants. A route from the south 
proceeds by the village and up the course of 
the river, to the crest of the range dividing 
Kumaon from Chine.se Tartary, on which it 
debouches by a pass of the sanie name as the 
town. Tho Mana Pass, though very lofty, is 
one of the easiest into Chinese Tartnry (roni 
the south, in consequence of the ascent up the 
course of the river being rather regular and 
gradual. It is that usually followed by the 
Hindoo pilgriiriH in their journeys to Lake 
Manasarovara, for which thej' choo.se the month 
of July, returning in October by the Nilun 
Pass. The town of IVIaija ha.s an elevation of 
10,492 feet, the pass of 18,000. Lat. 80° 46', 
long. 79° 32', of town ; lat. 31° 5', long. 
79° 34', of pass. 

MANA A R, an island off the coast of 
Ceylon, and at the eastern extremity of the 
narrow long sandbank called Adam's Bridge, 
which stretches in a direction from east to 
west between Ceylon and the mainland of 
India. Manaar gives name to a gulf or rather 
bay indenting the maitdand of India ; it btiars 
north-east from Cape Comorin, and south-west 
from Palk’s Straits, from which it is divldc<l 
by Adam’s Bridge. A survey of the gulf, 
conducted at considerable cost, was com- 
pleted a few years since, and re-ulted in tho 
formation of the Paumbum Passage, the par- 
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ticulars of which are described under that head 
in the alphabetical arrangement. The island 
is in lat. 9" 3', long. 80°. 

MANAMALEGUDI. — A town in the, 
British district of Tanjore, presidency of 
Madras, situate 53 miles 8. of Tanjore. Lat. 
10° 3', long. 79° 18'. 

MANANTAWADDY, in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, a 
town, the principal place of the talook or 
subdivision of Wynaad, and the bead-quarters 
of the local force stationed in it. l3istance 
from Calicut, N.E., 43 miles j Cananore, E., 
60. Lat. ir 48', long. 76° 4'. 

MANAPABA. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
55 miles N.N.E. of Madura. I Lat. 10° 39', 
long. 78° 29'. 1 

MANARGOODY. — A town in the British 
district of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 
22 miles E.S.E. of Tanjore. Lat. 10° 40', 
long. 79° 30'. 

MANAR GURR. — A town in the British 
district of South Canara, presidency of Madras, 
26 miles N. by W. of Mangalore. Lat. 13° 13', 
long. 74° 47'. 

MANASA BUL, or MANOS BAL, in 
Cashmere, a beautiful lake, which disc^harges 
its water into the Jhelum, on the right or 
north side. It is altogether, according to Von 
Hiigel, one of the most beautiful sjmts in exist- 
ence. On the northern bank are the remains 
of a palace built by Nur Jehan, the celebrated 
queen of Jehangir, the Mogul emperor. Lat. 
84° 13', long. 74° 48'. 

MANCHEE, a river rising in lat. 27°, 
long. 89° 3', on the southern slope of the Sub- 
Himalaya range of mountains, and, floA'ing in 
a southerly direction for forty miles through 
the native state of Bhotan, and for nineteen 
through that of Coosh Behar, falls into the 
Jerdeeker river on the left side, in lat. 26° 20', 
long. 89° 15'. 

MANCHTJN, a river rising in lat. 22° 21', 
long. 74° 38', on the northern sh>pe of the 
Vindhya range of mountains, and in the native 
state of Barreah, and, flowing in a northerly 
direction for fifty-five miles through Barreah, 
Pewud, Jhallod, and Saunte, falls into the river 
Mhye, in lat. 23° 32', long. 74° I'. 

MAN DALE. — A town of Burmah, situate 
five miles N. from the right bank of the 
Irawady, and 34 miles W.N.W. from Ava. 
Lat. 22° 2', long. 95° 32'. 

MANDAVEE, in the presidency of Bombay, 
a town, the principal place of a feudal depend- 
ency, which, on the demise of Rajah Doorjun 
Singjee in 1840, and the failure of heirs in 
the direct line of succession, lapsed to the 
paramount power, and was subsequently an- 
nexed to the British dommions : it now forms 
part of the collectorate of Surat. The town 
is situate on the right bank of the Taplee, 
73 miles S. of Baroda. Lat. 21° 11', long. 
73° 20'. 


MANDAVEE. — A towm in the native state 
of Cutch, situate on the coast of the Gulf of 
Cutch, and 34 miles S.W. from Bhooj. Lat. 
22° 51', long. 69° 26'. 

MANDAWA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, situate 86 miles N.W. by N. from 
Jeypoor, and 115 miles N.N.E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 28° ]', long. 75° 18'. 

MANDEVE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, Ueut.-gov, of the N.VV. Provinces, 
a village situate on the route from the city 
^ Agra to the cantonment of Mynpooree, and 
27 miles W. of the latter. L:it. 27° T , long, 
78' 43'. 

MANDGAON. — A town of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagpoor, situate on the right 
bank of one of the l>ranches of the Wurda 
river, and 39 miles S.S.W. from Nagpoor. 
Lat. 20° 40', long. 78° 55'. 

MANDT.— See Mundt. 

MANDOO, in the small raj or state of Dhar, 
in Malwa, an extensive desert^•d city, 15 miles 
N. of the right bank of the Nerlmdda. Tbe 
circuit of its ranqmrts is, according to Malcolm, 
thirty-seven miles ; but it is not probable that 
the whole of this great space was inhabited. 
The greatest and least injured of the mined 
buildings i.s the Jama Masjit, or great mos(j[ue. 
Its area is raised several yanls above the 
ground, and is reached by a large and hand- 
.sorne flight of stairs : its interior is open to the 
heavens. The ground-plan is a square, and on 
each side is a low deep gallery, supported by 
several ranges of enormous pillars. The size 
of this building is great, so that, notwith- 
standing some degree of heaviness and incle*^ 
gance, its appearance is very striking. Next 
in importance is the mausoleum of Hoshung 
Ghori, king of Malwa, who raised , this city to 
great splendour. It is built in massive style, 
of white marble, and is situate in a square 
court, from whicli proceeds a deep gallery, 
supported by columns elaborately sculptured ; 
and in a chamber roofed with vast slabs is the 
s.arco])hagus of the sultan. The ruins of the 
palace of Baz Bahadur, king of Malwa, and of 
many other gorgeous buildings, strew the 
ground to a great extent. According to 
Malcolm, Mandoo was founded in the year 
370 of the Sambat, or a.d. 313, and was at 
first the residence of the Hindoo rajahs of the 
state of Dhar. It is nicntioned by Feriahta 
as the occasional residence and seat of govern- 
ment of Dilawar Khan Ghori, the first Mussul- 
man king of Malwa, who reigned from A.D. 
1387 to 1405 ; and that his son, Alp Khan, who 
succeeded him under the name of Hosh'-ng 
Ghori, laid the foundations, during his fat' er’s 
life and reign, of the fortifications}, which he 
completed afterwards when on the throim. In 
1626 it was taken by Bahadur Shah, sovereign 
of Guzerat, and was embodied in his dominions, 
in which it remained comprised until their 
conquest by Akbar in 1570. The name of 
Akbar, and the date of his visit to Mandoo, 
are inscribed on a marble slab over one of 
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the principal gates. Elevation above the sea 
1,944 loot, Distant Irom Mow, S.W., 26 
miles ; Indoor, S.W., JiS miles ; from Oojein, 
by Indoor, S.W., 70. Lat, 22° 20', long. 
75“ 2r. 


iiial ice and snow, at an elevation of 15,000 
feet. Tiiis pass is open about four months 
of the year : it was crossed by Gerard at tlm 
end of August. Elevation above the sea 
18,612 feet. Lat. 31° 56', long. 78“ 24'. 


MANDOTITHEE, in the British district of 
Bolituk, lieut.-gov. of tl»e K.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Pohtuk to Delhi, 18 
miios S.E. of the former. Lat. 28'’ 42', long. 
76^' 5V'. 

MANDOWLA. — A town in the ILajpoot 
state ot dodhpoor, situate on ilie left bank of 
tlie Loonee river, atid 100 miles S.W. from'' 
Jodl)p<K)r. Lat. 25° 20', h»ng. 71 59'. 

ISTANDIIEL. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or the territory of Seindia’vS family, 
situate on the right bank of t he I’arbu tty river, 
and 62 miles W. Irom Gwalior. Lat. 26° 14', 
long. 77° 15'. 

MANDUIXJP IITT. — A town in IbePajpoot 
state of Oocleypnor, 96 miles N.K. by E. from 
Oodeypoor, and 96 miles S. by E. from Ajrneer. 
Lat. 25° 10', long. 75° 10'. 

MANDX'NEE, in KoomharKin, a village on 
the route from Simla to Kolgurh, and 10 miles 
S. of the latter place, rejnaiknble for two 
Hindoo teinjiles, constiucied partly ol stone, 
jiartly of wood, ingeniously and elaborately 
carved. Plic village is exolu-^ively inhabited 
by Brabmins, h’levatiun aliove the sea 7,428 
leet. Lat. 31° 11', long. 77 29. 

MANDWA. — A town in Hvilerabad, or 
territory of tlie Nizam, situate 161 miles N.K. 
by N. from J t ydeiabail, ami 127 miles S. by 
E. from Nagpoor. J>at. 19 21', long, 79° 40. 

MANDWA. — A town in one of the rccontly 
sequestrated districts ot Hyderabad, or flomi- 
nions of the Nizam, prohidemy <jf lU'ogal, 
situate 89 miles S.K. by E. ot Abmodnuggrr. 
Lat. 18' 32', long. 7rr 59'. 

MANDWELLA . — \ town in the Jl.ajpoot 
state ol Jodhpoor, situate (*n the light b.ank 
of the Sookree river, .and 68 mUes S.W. by S. 
from Jodhpoor, Lat. 25° 28', long. 72° 35'. . 

MANDYAH, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. ol the N.Wk Brovinees, 
a village situate on the route from Dadii to 
Bew,ari, and six miles N.W. of the latter. 
Lat, 28° 15', long, 76 36'. 

MANEGUMBA. — A town in the native 
^tate of Nepal, situate on tlje l i^ht hank <»1 tin? 
Arun river, and 10*2 miles IhN.E. from Khat- 
wandoo. Lat. 28" 7', long. <86 ‘ 51'. 

MANEBTING.— A pass ov<‘r the lofty 
rr.nge of Danmk Sim, bounding Koonawur on 
Ibe north-west, and dividing it from Ladakh. 
No European, except Alexander Gerard, ap- 
pears to have visited that scene of terrific 
wildness ; and its passage, and that of the 
Charung Pass, were the most ardiioiiH nnder- 
takings of that intrepi<l and adventurous 
explorer. The ascent of the [>ass from tlio 
south-east or Kooniuvur side is up the course 
of the Darbung river, to it.s source, in pcre!i l 


MANGAHPETT, in Hyderabad, or terri- 
lory of the Nizam, a small town otj t]je right 
or south-west bank of the river Godavery, 
which flows at the base of a range of moun- 
tains situate in the territory of Nagpoor. It 
has a small i )iid fort ; but the remarkable 
objects there are some struetvires in the Cyado- 
pean style of architecture, consisting of luige 
stones above twenty feet high, set npiight as 
pillars, and arranged in circles like those? of 
Stonehenge, and other atflique works con- 
sidered as Diuidical nioninnerits. They are 
cut out of the saiid.'^tone, the natural f>nnation 
of the rocks in that part of the rouTitry. i>is- 
t.ance from Myderahad, N .E., 150 miles ; from 
Polenshaw, N,, 50. Lat. 18° 13', long, 80° 35'. 


MANGALOBE. in the Ibilish di.strlct of 
South Canara, presidency of Madras, .a town 
situate on the nortli side of the estuary formed 
j by the junction of a river flowing from the 
I north-east, and of tin* Naitravutty, .a eofisliier- 
j .able river, but navigalde only by small vessels, 
'there being but ten or eleven feet water on 
I the bar. “ Here,” .says a traveller w'ho visited 
Ithe place some years .since, “ .are the mag;»z.lne.s 
: for sandal-wood, which grows on the My.M)re 
jliills, of which,” the writer sta.t<;s, the lOast- 
j India Company liad at the tinu? a monopoly 
I fi’oin the rajah. 'J'he estuary is a line exjian.so 
' of water, S(‘parated from the sea by a lieaeli of 
sand, liabh; to be l»rea' ho(l by the wav.'s in 
<lilierent ])luces, .and thtmee the utilily of the 
Iravaur is greatly impaircal, ,as tlu' deptii of 
water at the entia.nce, at no t/nm* great, is 
liable to vary at short intervals. I'le town is 
larg<‘, ami is wa.'-ilu'd on east, ami weat l»y the 
! two streams whose conflinince foi-msthe -'stuary. 
•jTlte houses .are geiuirally irnmn, and there are 
I no ]inblic builimL’'^ wor th nofee. 

M angalore, though a barl haven, was the 
principal srtaporl, of the tcrailory <if Hyfler 
Ah, .and, sub.serjm rit ly , (»f Ins son 'hippoo ; and 
here were constrneta'd (ho .‘<hi[>s fornring the 
maritime hnee ot their realm ; the fine teak- 
woods at the b.'is(? ami or: the slopes of Ihti 
(Biats atfordiiig abnml.inee of flie nest nrate- 
li.ds. A lew niiha to the moth of Mai»g-'»h)r(i 
is an exton.sive deposited’ ]»ore<-!ain-(:lay, very 
elo-ely resfinl •! i ng that of Limogtis, in I'hance, 
of w'hich tire' luvmtiful Scvk's ware is formed ; 
.and a.s the beds of this substarrer' are close to 
the tnr.ast, it <iouId advantagc'oiisly bt; shifiped 
to Europe as ballast, or, with t.ln? aid of Chinese 
.artificers, might be manufactured in Imlia. 

Mangalore e.arly and rejreateilly sufi’.ned 
from tire ferocity of the IkrrI rigm .se. In 1547 
it was desolated by thorn with fire .'tnd sword : 
beitrg rebuilt in 15.55, it w.as .again destroyr'd 
Iry the s,ame nation. Having recover ml this 
calamily, it once nimv* fell iirto the han<ls of 
thi'.se people, who destroyed eva.ry living being, 
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and IjuiJied tlie lAwn. In 15G7 it was finally! 
occupied liy the Pnrtugueae, who built there 
the fort St. Sebastijin and a ehurcb. In 1617, 
the Fort uguese governor of Mangalore defeated I 
tlie rajah of the small territory in the vicinity I 
of the town, and conipeilrd him to cede a por- 1 
tion of his possesKioiifl. Jn 1640 this place wa'^ j 
still in tlie hands of tho I^ortuguese ; and it 
does not appear when or how it was wrested 
from them l)y the rajah of Bednore, on the 
overthrow of whose power by Hyder Ali, in 
1763, it was seized by that adventurer. In 
1768 it was taken by an expedition sent for 
that purpose from Bombay, and in the same 
year reUiUen liy Hyder ; the British garrison, 
though ample and provided with means to 
make a prolonged defence, pusillanirnously 
evacuating the place, and making off to 
Bombay. In 1783 it W'as surrendered to a 
British force under Gi'roiral Matthews, and in 
tlie same year it yield»;d to Tif>po<> Sultan; 
on whose final overthrow, in 1798, it was 
acquired by the 1‘iast-Tndia Company. 

The population was ascertained by census, 
in 1836, to amount to 11,548 persons, exclu- 
sive of the military. Tlie cautomnont is situate 
on the north side of the town, <m a level space, 
gently elevated, well drained, and open to the 
seadu’eezes ; and from these cii’ciunstanccs is 
healthy. Here, in 1784, was concluded the 
treaty of peace, called the treat y of Mangalore, 
between the East- India Oomjiany and Tippoo 
Sultan. Mangalore is called also Codyall 
Bunder, and is the principal nlace of a talook 
or subdivision of the same name. An excel 
lent road from Mangalore to Mercara, a ^lis- 
tance of eighty miles, wnis constructed in 1810, 
at a cost of upwards of 25, 000^. The -town is 
distant direct from Bombay, !S.E., 440 miles ; 
from Bangalore, W., 188; 8cringapatam, 

N.W., 130; Madras, AV., 370; Calcutta, 
S.W., by Bangalitre, Ongole, Kllore, Cuttack, 
and Midnapore, 1,160, Lnt. 12" 52', long. 
74° 54'. 

MANGLEE. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
deininioiKS of the Nizam, situate on the left 
baak of the Fayne Gunga river, and 169 miles 
N. by E, from ITyderai^ad. Lat. 19'" 45', long. 
78" 59'. j 

MAMGLOOR, in the British district of 
Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N. \E. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Suharunpoor to 
Bijiiour, 23 miles S. Ik by E, ol the former. 
Lat. 29" 47', long. 77" 57'. 

MANGMUTCilA, — A town in the British 
district of Meigui, one of the Tenasseriiii pro- 
vinces. Lat. 13" 10', long, OS’" 43'. 


on December 29tb, the Mabrattas were driven, 
with heavy loss, from all points of their position, 
and all their artillery, consisting of twenty- 
four pieces, vras captured, as well as all their 
ammunition. The Briti-sh had 35 men killed 
and 182 wounded. Lat. 26° 7', long. 78°. 

MANGROL, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
prt*vince of Guzerat, a town in the praut or 
district of Soruth, on the south-west coast, 
washed by tlie Arabian Sea. Though an 
indifferent port, the town is very populous, 
and has considerable traffic. Here is a mosque, 
the finest building of the kind in the peninsula 
of Kattywar. A tablet in one part of the 
building records its foundation, A.D. 1383. It 
belongs to a petty Mussulman chief, styled 
u.awaub of Mangrol. He is tributary to the 
i chief or naw’auh of Joonaguvh. The nawaub 
I of Mangrol pays to Joonagurh an annual 
tribute of 1 1 ,090 ru{)ees. Distant from Ahrned- 
abad, S.W., 205 miles; Baroda, S.W., 210. 
Lat. 21° 8', long. 70' 10'. 

j MANGROL, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Kotah, a town on the route from Calpee to 
Kotali, 274 miles S.W. of former, 46 E. of 
I latter. Here, on the 21st of September, 1821, 
a battle was fought between the army of 
Kishen Singh, the maha rao or hereditary 
prince of Kotah, and the troops of Zalim Singh, 
the minister of the state, aided by the British, 
in which the inaha rao was utterly defeated, 
and his brother, Pirtlii Singh, killed. Lat. 
25° 17', long. 76° 33'. 

I MANGTJL, a small hill state under the 
supeiintendence of tho Governor-General’s 
! agent for the Cis Sutlrj states, is bounded on 
the north by Sooket, from whiv'.h it is eepiarated 
by the Sutlej ; on the east and soutli hy Bhagul ; 
and on the west by Kuhloor. It is about six 
miles in length from north to south, and lour 
in breadth from east to west; its centre is in 
lat. 31'" 18', long. 76 56' : it ce-italns two 

pergunnahs. The revenue is estimated at 
i lOuZ, and the population at 1,000 souls. 

MANGUEH, in tlie British district of 
I.)um(»h, S.augorand Nerbudda territory, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route fn>m Dumoh to Sohagpoor, 21 miles 
E.S.E. of the former. Lat. 23" 40', long. 
79° 50'. 

MANICKDROOG.— -Atown in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 166 miles N. by E. 
from Hyderabad, af>d 107 miles S. from Nag- 
poor. j^at. 19" 39', long. 79' 17. 

MANIHALA, or MANIALA, in the 
Baree Dooab division oi^ the Punjab, a town 


MANGOR, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
dominions of Scindi.i,, a fortified village 11 
mi’les S.W. of the celebrated fort of that name, 
and H.’tuate at the liaso of a high range of hiUs. 
Here, u.’^ring the brief cam})aign at the close 
ot l)ecemht'.^ 1843, the Mahratta army took 
post, ]'>rc[>aratory to it.s attack on tho l’>riti.sh, 
under Geneial Grey', posted close to the town 
ofl^uniar. In the e.ngagcment which ciiducd, 
4 H 


situated 14 miles S.E. fro'm the left bank of 
j the Bavee, 13 miles E.S.tJl. of the town of 
I Lahore. Lat. 3E 32', long. 74° 35'. 

I jMANIKPGOR, in the territt'iry of Oude, a 
decayed town in the district of A hladganj, on 
tlie route from AllahaUad to Lucknow, 38 
miles N.W. of the former, 90 S.iE* the 
latter. It is situate on the left bani> pf the 
Ganges, here a nqiid stream, shallow the 
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season of low water, when it is about a third 
of a mile wide, muddy ni'd discoloured. Dis- 
tance N.W. from Calcutta, l-y Allahabad, 541 
miles. Lat. 25® 45', long. 81® SO'. 

MANIKPOOR, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route fiom Agra to B.'trciliy, and 
44 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 28® 1', long. 
79® 4'. 

MANJEE, in the British district of Sarun, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a considerable town on 
the left bank of the river Ghogra, three miles 
above its confluence with the Ganges. Dis- 
tance from Chapra, N.W., 12 niilee ; from 
Dinapore, N.W., 36. Lat. 25® 48', long. 
84® 40'. 

MANJERA, a river rising in lat. 18® 44', 
long. 75“ 80', and, flowing in a south-easterly 
direction for 170 miles, separates tor that dis- 
tance one of the recently sequestrated districts 
from the reserved territories ol the Nizam. 
Prom the termination of this boundary it con- 1 
tinues its course through the territory of Hyder- 
abad, and falls into tl)e Godavery river on the 
right hand side, near the town of Sunguin, in 
lat. 18® 48', long. 77® 55'. | 

MANKAH. — A town in the British district ! 
of Palamow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, situath j 
12 miles E.S.E. of Palamow. Lat. 23® 45', 
long. 84® ir. j 

MANKORE, or MANKAUR, in ihe Bri- 1 
tish district of Burdwan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, j 
a town on the route from the town of Burdwan ! 
to Raniganj, 22 miles N.W. of former, 30 S.E. j 
of latter. Jacqueniont styles it a considerable 
village. Lat, 23® 24', long. 87® 34', j 

MANKOT, — A town in the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
18 miles N.W. from the right bank of the 
Ravee, and 101 miles N.E. from Lahore, 
Lat. 32® 88', long. 75® 24'. 


MANOKPOOR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 49 miles N.E. from Jodh- 



MANOOKE, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Ferozpoor to Simla, and 50 miles 
S.E. of the former town. Lat. 30® 40', long. 
75® 40'. 

ISIANOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 141 mifes N. 
from Hyderabad, and 139 miles S.S.E. from 
Liiichpoor. Lat. 19® 23', long, 78® 31'. 

MANOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
41 miles E. of Ahmednuo-gur. Lat. 19® 9', 
long. 75® 21'. I 

MANPOOR, in the Rnjpoot state of Jey- 
pore, a town on the route from Agra to Ajmeer, i 
87 miles W. ot former, 141 E. of latter. It is 
situate on the right or south bank ot the Baiin 
or Banganga river or torrent, the channel of 
wliich, 600 yards wide, is devoid ol water in 
tbo dry season, though having a considerable 


stream during the periodical rains. The town 
is surrounded by a mud rampart from twelve 
to sixteen feet high, with eight good semi- 
circular bastions and a dry ditch. Boileau 
."itates ti>at it contains 800 houses ; an amount 
which would assign it a population of about 
4,000 persona. Lat. 26® 58', long. 76' 44'. 

MANSA, in the north of the Punjab, a 
small lake in the southern range of the Hima- 
laya, a mile in length, half a mile in breadth, 
and very deep. Forster styles it “ a delicious 
spot.” It is considered sacred by the Hindoos, 
who visit it in pilgrimage, regw*ding it as a 
meritorious act to make the circuit of it, to 
propitiate the Devi or presiding spirit. Lat. 
32® 40', long. 75® 8'. 

MANSOOD, in the British territory of 
Saugur and Nurbudda, lieut.-gov. ot the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Ellich- 
poor to Deogur, 60 miles N.E. by E. of the 
former. Lat. 21® 38', long. 78® 10'. 

MANSUK, in the native state of Korea, on 
the south-west frontier of the presidency of 
Bengal, a small town or village among the 
mountains of Gondwana, situate 45 miles W. of 
the ruined city of Sirgooja, 136 S. of Mirza- 
poor, 440 W. of Calcutta by Hazaribagh. Lat. 
23® 12', long. 82® 25'. 

MANTEE, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Calpee, and 21 miles N.E. 
of ihe latter. Lat. 26“ 20'> long. 80® 1'. 

MANTHALIGHOT. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 47 miles E.S.E. Irora Khat- 
mandoo, and 95 miles N. from Durbunga. 
Lat. 27® 30', long. 86®. 

MANTHOLY. — A town in Ni^oor or 
Berar, situate 129 miles S.E. from Nagpoor, 
and 92 miles W. by S. from Chanda. Lat. 
20® 6', long. 80® 47'. 

MANUND, in Keontbul, a peak on a ridge 
connected with the Jako or Simla range, and 
throwing off feeders to the river Giri on one 
side, and to the Ushun on the other. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 7,800 feet. Lat. 31® S', 
long. 77® 19'. 

MANUROO, or MUNHEIROO,- in the 
jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
[ vihces, a village on the route from Hansi to 
Neemuch, and 34 miles S.E. of the former. 
Supplies may on notice be obtained in moderate 
quantity, and water is Kupplied from wells and 
tanks. The road in this part of the route is 
good. Lat. 28® 41', long. 76® 17'. 

MAO, in the British district of Furruckabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, an ancient 
town 11 miles N.W. of the city of Furruck- 
abiid, and a mile and a half W. of the right 
bank of the Gauges. Lat. 27® 35', long. 
79" 31'. 

MAPAN, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village in 
the Bhotia subdivision of Juwahir, on tlio 
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route to niundes or Chinese Tartary, and 
16 miles S. of the Juwahir Pass. It is situate 
near the right bank of the Goree river, vrhiuh 
flows at the depth of about 250 feet below. 
The country is above the limit of forest vege- 
tation, producing only a few creeping cedars. 
barl)erry and gooselierry-biiahes, and (»tlier 
shmbs. Elevation al>ovtt the sea 11,082 leet. 
Lat. 30® 23', long. 80® 12'. 

MARACHANGDI, a river rising in lat. 
28® 65', long. 83® 58', in the Snowy range of 
the Himalayas, and, flowing in a southeily 
direction for 100 miles, lalls into the Naling, a 
tributary of the Trisul-Gunga, in lat. 27“ 40', 
long. 84® 11'. 

MARANDAHALLTC, — A town in the 
British district of Salem, presidency of Madnis, 
161 miles W.S.W. of Madras. Lat. 12® 24', 
long. 78® 4', 

MAREE, in Sirhlnd, a town thirty miles 
from the left bank of the Sutlej. It whs com- 
prised in the possessions held by the maharajah 
of the Punjab, on the left side of the Sutlej, 
and ia now locally situated within the British 
district of Ferozepoor. Distant S E. from 
Ferorepoor 38 miles ; N.W. from Calcutta, 
by way of Delhi and Munuk, 1,068 miles. 
Lat. 30® 36', long. 75® 7'. 

MARIIWAS. — A town of Baghelcund, in 
the native state of Kewah, situate 42 miles S.E. 
from Rewah, and 60 miles N.N.E. from Sohag- 
poor. Lat. 24° 6', long. 81® 51'. 

MARIAN RIVER.— One of the mouths of 
the Irawjidv, falling into the Bay of Bengal in 
lat. 16® 35', ‘ long, 96® 45'. 

MARJA., in Bussahir, a pass over the range 
of the Himalaya bounding Koonawur to the 
south. This pass and three others cross the 
ridge within a space of little more than a mile. 
The tdevalion of Maija is probably between 
16,000 and 17.000 feet. On account of fissures 
in the ice, and the snow sinking, it is scarcely 
passable, except in May, June, July, and the 
first halt of August. Marja Pass is iu lat. 
31® 16'. long. 78‘ 27'. 

MARKAPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presnlcncy of ]\I;ulras, 
91 miles N.N.E. of Cudclap:di. Lat. 15® 45’, 
..ong. 79® 20'. 

MARKARI, in the British district Mala- 
bar, presulency of Madias^ a town on the 
western base of the AYesteni Ghats, <>n a river 
flowing from that range, nine jniles E. of Cun- 
lianore. Lat. 11° 52', long. 8S'. 

MARKUND.\, a river, or j at her torrent, 
ri.-^cs in JSirniour, ninler the name of ]\Iurk- 
W’ivta, in the hills about Xaliun, in lat. 3U 
h>»»g. 77“ 27'. Holding a coui-.se of a few miles 
in a south-we.-ti ily d leelion, it into .Sir- 

hind, and still proceeding south-\vc>.t, joins the 
>Sur.s<»oty in lat. 21Y 29', long. 76^ 39', having 
run iioin its soui ce to tliis point about Beventy 
Hides. 'Phis river, like the Sursooty ti> the 
ea::t, and the Gagur to the west, flows through 


a shallow valley twenty-nine miles wide, and 
so level that, in time of inundation, the three 
rivers communicate by means of numerous 
branches, forming a maze of streams ; and in 
extraordinary floods all unite, the whole country, 
except the elevated sites oi villnoes, being laid 
under water : at. otlier times, like the rest of 
the streams of Sirhind, it becomes “a mere 
thread of running water." 

MAKCOT, in Bhawlpoor, a town in the 
desert extending through tlie eastern part of 
that state, is situate on the route from the 
town of Bhawlpoor to Bhutneer, and 60 miles 
E. of the former place. It is surrounded with 
a mud wall of considerable extent, having 
numerous V>a8lions. Maroot is in lat. 29® 5', 
long. 72“ 40'. 

MAROT, in the British district of Bbut- 
teeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small tow'n or village close to the north-east 
frontier towards Sirhind. Lat, 30® 10', long. 
74“ 35'. 

M ABOUT. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
ot Jodhpoor, situate 140 miles E.N.E. from 
Jodbpoor, and 52 miles N.E. by N. from. 
Ajmeer. Lat. 27® 5', long. 75® 10'. 

MAROWAjin theBritish district of Benares, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province.?, a village on 
the right bank of the Ganges. 659 miles N.W. 
<»f Calcutta by water, 10 N.E. of Benares. 
Lat. 25“ 22', long. 83“ 10'. 

MAROWRA. — A town in Buudelkund, 
22 miles W. by N. from Shahgurh, and 37 
miles N. from Saugur. Lat. 24“ 22', long. 
78“ 50'. 

MARTABAN. — A town in the Britisli pro- 
vince of Pegue, situate on the east bardc of the 
Salween, immediately opposite the British sta- 
tion ot Moulmein. It is a place of no strength, 
and upon tiie breaking out of the Burmese war 
in 1852, it was the first ot the enemy’s posses- 
sions which fell before the British arms. On 
the 4th April, a fire wa.s opened upon the town 
frurn her Majesty’s steamer Rattler^ which 
had t?ken up a position at a short distance 
from the defences, and the garrison offering 
little resistance, tile ]>la(;e became an easy 
c iHjuesl. (;Sce also Begue.) Lat. 16“ 30', 
long. 97“ 40'. 

MAUTEE KHAN KA TANDA, in Binde, 
a town on the route from Khyerpoor to Hyder- 
abad, arnl 16 miles S.W. of the former place. 
Lat. 27“ 20’, long. 68° 36'. 

MARUDGEE. — A town in the British 
district of Dharwar, pre.sidency of Bombay, 
nine miles E. of Dharwar. Lat. 15° 29', long. 
75“ 11'. 

MARUPOOR, in the B>ii(i.sh district of 
Furruckabad, liout.-gov. ol the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a luwn nil the route rKoii Etawa to 
Futtohgurli, and 13 m les S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 27" 14', long. 79" 37 . 

M A 1 i W A R. — See J 0 1 ■ IM' o n E. 

MABllO. — A town in the dominions of 
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Ghtjlab the ruler of Cjisbmere, situate 

on tlie left bank of the Senge Khobab or Indus 
river, and 158 nnles E. from Sirinagur. Lat. 
S4“ r, long. 77" 44'. 

MASIRANI, in Gnrhwal, on the southern 
frontier, a peak on the r»ange bounding the 
Debra Doom to tlie north, and stretching along 
the left bank •>!' the Aglar, a feeder of the 
Juni»»a. It is situate alxiut five miles west of 
the sfinatory station of Mussouiee. Elevation 
above the sea 7,888 feet. Lat. 30° 28', long. 

78" r . 

MASSEY. — A town in the teiritory of 
Oude, situate on the left bank of the Goomtee I 
river, and 37 miles N.W. byN. from Lucknow, j 
Lat. 27" 20', long. 80" 43'. I 

MASTEE. — A town in the Mysore, 93 miles j 
E.N.E. fioni Seringapatam, nnd 158 miles W. 
from Madras. Lat. 12" 53', long. 78*' 3'. j 
MA8UL1PATAM. — A British district, j 
named fiom its piincipal place, within the] 
limits of the presidency of Madias. It is | 
bounded on the noith by Hydra! »; h 1, or the 
territory ot the Kizam; on the fjorth-east and 
east by ihe Lritish district Ihijahmundry ; on 
the south east hy the Bay of Bengal ; and on 
the south-west by the river Kistnali, dividing 
it from the British district Guntoor. It lies 
between lat. 15° 45' — 17" 13, long. 80' 5 ' — 
81" 19', and embraces an area, according to 
official leturn, of 5,000 square miles. The 
8t acoast commences from the south-western or 
principal mouth of the Kistnah, and has a 
direction imrth east for twenty-nine miles, to 
Point idvy, at the mouth of the great north- 
eastei ii branch of that i iver. The coast between 
these points is veiy low, and ships can scarcely 
Bight it in some parts, shoals extending five 
or six miles seawards. It is conjectured, not 
without probability, that those shoals have 
been formed by ihe earth swept clown the 
branches of the Kistnah during the rains. 
At I’oint Divy the ehore takes a direction 
1101 thw aid for fifteen miles, to the town of 
MaHiilipatam, where it turns to the north-eewt, 
lollowing that direction for twenty -eight miles, 
and suh>cqu< ntly turns castwaid for fifteen 
miles, loiniing an indenture in the coast, called 
tin; Jkvy of I\la.sulipatain. Kaisipore, situate 
just bcyoiul the coast belonging to this district, 
at the eastern extn'mitvof the bay, and on the 
eastern side of the mouth of the we.stern 
branch of tin- (lodavcry, though having but 
eight <>r nine feet of W'ater on the bar, and four 
oi five fatbeiijs in-ide, is the only }>ort in the 
neighbourhood fur sliipjiing, even of that small 
draught, as Ihc Cbitmajiuram Canal, which 
joins the sea at jM asulipatam, admits boats only, 
and those but at bigli water, they being at other 
times excluded by a hard bar cd'sand. The low 
cotmtry extends inland and westward for bc- 
tw'een forty or fifty miles, and at some distance 
from the sea becomes more dejiressed than the 
ahui e, which Is somewhat elevated by the sand 
thrown up by the waves, and raised by tbe 
" inds into low ridgea ami hillocks. In one 


place tbe depression is so great that the rains 
of the monsoons accuinuhiting, form ihe lake 
of Ctilair, having an area of twenty square 
miles. Into this lake flow the redundant waters 
of the Kistnah and the Godavery, by cliannels 
proccxjding from both rivers. As the water- 
ways of these great streams, where they flow 
into the district, are much above the average 
level of its surface, probably no tract of equal 
extent has to a greater degi-ee facilities for 
irrigation ; yet, forages, such was the disregard 
of this advantage, that the crops were allowed 
to, depend on the annual amount of rain-fidi, 
which is extremely precarious ; and during 
three years, 1764, 1765, and 1766, so little 
rain fell, that the country was desolated ; and 
it li.os been estimated that one-half ot tlie popu- 
lation perished . The British government, ali v e 
to the importance of impniving the me.an3 
provided by the bounty of nature for averting 
such fearful results, has, at great cost, estab- 
lished an extensive system of irrigation, in 
connection with the rivers Godavery and 
Kistnah. In 1849, the sum of 91,000^. was 
authorized to be expended on the former river, 
.and in the following year, 150,000Z. on the 
hitter. The hilly country commences about 
fifty miles inland, or westward from the coast, 
And attains its greatest elevation (about 1,700 
feet) in the vicinity of Comlapilly. In the 
geological formation, a variety of gneiss, which 
contains garnets instead of mica (though ihe 
hitter sometimes co-exist), is the predominant 
rock. Sienite, limestone, granite, and other 
formations occur. At Malaviliy, diamonds are 
found in a de't ritus consisting of a mixture of 
disintegrated sandstone, bornstone, iron-ore, 
and kunkar or calcareous conglomerate. Iron- 
ore abounds in many places, and roofing-slate, 
marble, and lime.stone are also 2 net with. The 
great river Godavery throws off a branch, 
which, for a short distance, flows along the 
eastern boundary of this district towards Jt^jah- 
muiidry. Al>ove the divarication, this river, 
during the season of inundation in June and 
July, rolls down in a rapid and deep current a 
mile w ide. The Kistnah, flowing from the west, 
Irom the territory of tbe Nizam, touches on 
tills district at its confluence with tbe Pallair, 
.and turning south-east for eighty-five miles, 
separates M.-isulipatain from the British district 
Guntoor as far a.s Bcburlunk.a, where it divides, 
vending to tlie southwaril one branch, which 
for twenty-five iiiilcs continues to separate the 
tw'o districts as above, .and then fiills into the 
Bay of Bengal ; and another, which, flowing 
soutli-ea.st for twenty-eight miles, falls into the 
bay some what higher. The delta inclosed hy 
these branches is traversed by others of less 
niagiatude, which are numerous duringinunda- 
tions. The Moonyair, flowing from Hydrabiid, 
ortho tcirritory of the Kizam, in a southern 
direction, falls into the Kistnah. The bed of 
tbe Kistnah is sandy, its channel deep, and the 
body of water cori.siderable during inundation, 
but at other times rather scanty, so that it is 
of no avail for the purposes of navigation, 
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exc-9}»t at the estuaries of its various branches, 
'which are in some instances navigable for small 
craft for a few miles from the sea. Its water is 
remarkably limpid, and free from any unpleasant 
or injurious admixture ; and so considerable is 
its volume during inundations, that it fills the 
entire channel, which is at least a mile and a 
half wide. The seasons may be divided into 
the hot, rainy, and cold. The hot season com- 
mences in March, and ends in the first week in 
June ; the rainy lasts from June until the end 
of October ,* the cold commences in November, 
and terminates about the end of February; 
and during this period the sky is generally 
clear, with a sharp wind from the north-east. 
March and April constitute the most disagree- 
able part of the year, the wind then setting in 
from the south-west, and Ireing very relaxing 
and debilitating. May is the hottest month ; 
but the excessive heat is mitigated by the sea- 
breeze, which sets in early in the afternoon. 
The commencement of the rains lowers the 
teniperature many degrees. Ot wild animals, 
there arc the bear, hysena, wolf, jackal, wild 
Bv.'ine, wild buffalo, antelope, and hare : tigers 
infest the jungles and gorges of the hills in 
great numbers, and are of exli*aordinary size, 
one having been killed about fourteen or fifteen 
feet in length. The soil in the plain is alluvial, 
and very fertile, except in the vicinity of the 
seashore, where it is rather sandy. The culti- 
vation of rice was formerly not considerable, 
though the soil was iavourable to it ; but with 
the extensive means of irrigation now available, 
its production in large quantities, and of a 
high degree of excellence, may be looked for. 
Various kinds of millet, maize, gram, and other 
pulse, oil-seeds, and other dry grain, are 
abundantly produced. Of commercial crops, 
the principal are chay-root (Oldenlandia umbel- 
lata), indigo and some other dye-stufi's, tobacco, 
and cotton. Of this last crop the quantity 
produced is sufficient to render it an article of 
exportation. A gradual falling off of late 
years in the revenue of this district tended 
to excite the suspicions of government, and 
led to an investigation, which resulted in the 
discovery of a gross system of fraud and oppres- 
sion on the j>ait of the native establishment. 

Manufactures are few and insignificant, ex- 
cept those in cotton carried on in the town of 
Masulipatam. A trifling quantity of iron-ore 
is raised and smelted among the hills ; but the 
diainond-niines, once celebrated, are now but 
little worked. Tbo population given under 
the article Madras. MasuUf>atam, the princi- 
pal place, Condapilly, and Ellore, are described 
under their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. The principal routes are — 
1, That from Calcutta, from north-east to south- 
west, along the coast, through Masulipatam 
and Ongole, to Madras ; 2. in the same direc- 
tion, but more inland, through Ellore, Guntoor, 
and Ongole, to Madras ; S. from south-east to 
north-west, from Masulipatam, through Beza- 
wada, to Hydrabad. Masulipatam is one of 
the five Northern Circars which were obtained 


by the French in 1753, and remained in their 
possession till 1759, when Clive transierred 
them to the East-India Company, to whom 
they were formally ceded in 1765, by the 
emperor of DelhL 

MASULIPATAM, the principal place of 
the British district of the same name, presi- 
dency of Madras, is situate on the Golconda 
coast, or western shore of the Bay o< Bengal, 
and on the north side of the mouth of a brafich 
of the river Kistnab. The shore is flat, and 
water very shallow, the depth in approaching 
it being not more than half a fathom for the 
distance of nearly a mile ; consequently ships 
must be anchored four or five miles from land, 
and abreast of the town. During the north- 
east monsoon, from the middle of October to 
the middle of December, it is unfrequented by 
shipping. The Cbinnapurara Canal, communi- 
cating with the sea about a mile and a half 
south-east of the fort, and passing close on the 
south side of its rampart, is navigable up to it 
for small craft, which ply with cargoes of 
bricks, tiles, and wood, and, proceeding past 
the town, joins the river Kistnali, about fifteen 
miles farther to the north-west. It can bo 
entered from the sea, even by boats, only at 
high water, as at Other times it is closed by a 
bar of hard sand, on which a violent surf beats, 
so as to dash to pieces any craft exposed to it. 
I'he town is situate in an extensive plain, 
stretching westward to the Ghats, and in an 
unhealthy marshy situation, the atmosphere 
having the characteristic odour ol such pesti- 
ferous places, arising from the putretoction of 
the lacustrine plants, the SallcomisB principally. 
In the midst of this swamp, which is overflow^ 
by the sea at spring tides, staTids the fort^ the 
ground-plan of which is an oblong rectangle 
SOO yards in length and 600 in breadth, with 
high ramparts and a wide and deep ditch. 
Within this inclosure are the arsenal, the 
powder-magazine, the garrison hospital, and 
barracks for oneKuropean and one native regi- 
ment ; a Protestant church and a Komantst 
chapel ; besides several large houses. There is 
no good water within the fort, tliat used for 
drinking being brought from sources outside 
the walls. Formerly it was conveyed, by means 
of a covered channel, into a reservoir; but 
those works have been allowed to fiill into 
decay. The oautonment and the pettah are 
situate on a slightly elevated ridge a mile 
north-west of the fort, four miles and a half in 
length, and one mile in breadth. It is highest 
neat’ its south-west extremity : towards the 
native town, it fliUs so considerably, as to 
leave the greater part of both that and the 
cantonment but little raised the level 

of the swamps when flooded, ^e fiettah or 
native town is situate south-west of the canton- 
ment, and has some wide and uiiy titrects, 
tolerably straight and well built. In the middle 
of the pettah, at the spot where two principal 
streets cross each other, are placed erect, and 
arranged in a circular form, thirty-three large 
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skbs, of a oompact limestone, covered with 
numerous figures, in basso and alto-rilievo, of 
the most exquisite execution. The delicate 
skill and taste displayed in the figures, their 
anatomical correctness, and the nature and 
freedom in their positions and attitudes, are 
said to rival the highest eSbrts ot Italian 
genius. They were brought from the mins of 
a pagoda abnut seven miles from this town ; 
and some, at least, of the sculptured subjects 
are conjectured to be representations of the 
ceremonies of the Jain tiibe. There is one 
large square in the native town, tolerably well 
built, and in which the markets are held. It 
bears the name of Mr. Robertson, a servant of 
the £ast-India Conqiany, through whose exer> 
tions, when assistant to the collector here, it 
was made, and the vicinity much improved. 
Many of the houses in the town are large, and 
well built of brick aiui lime-mortar, with un|>er 
stories and tiled loofa ; and even most of the 
dwellings of the poor are commodious and 
clean, in consequence of the neatness indis- 
pensably requiufccl for the manufacture of cottoo 
fabrics, io which many of them are engaged. 
This branch of industry has of late years been 
somewhat circumscribed by tlie effects of the 
competition of British skill and capital, but it 
is still not inconsiderable. The operations 
carried on, include weaving, printing, bleach- 
ing, wTishing, and dressing tartans, giogbanris, 
towels, table-linens, and other arUcles ; and the 
assiduous and provident habits of the people 
are indicated by their well-dressed' creditable 
appearance. The population, according to the 
census ot 1837, amounted to 27,884 ; of this 
number, 24,029 were Hindoas, and 3,855 
Mussulmans ; which last class comprised many 
pers<jn8 from Western India and Persia^ en- 
gaged in trade. Distance from Bangalore, 
K.B., 82.5 miles ; Hydrabad, S.E., 195 ; Nel- 
lore, N.E., 185 ; Madras, If., 215, Lat. 
16" lO; long. 81" 13'. 

MATABHANGA. — A large watercourse in 
the Delta of the Ganges. Issuing from that 
river in lat. 24" 3', long. 88" 45', it takes a 
circuitous but generally southerly course for 
103 miles, through the British district of 
Nutklea, and falls into the Hoogly river in lat. 
23" 9', long. 88" 26'. Its channel is said to 
have been formerly much deeper, and to have 
afforded the means of transit Iretween Cidcutta 
and the eastern portion of liengiil. 

MATAN, in Cashmere, a kary'va or table- 
land extending from the town of islaTuabad to 
the base of the rsnge inclosing the valley on 
the east. On a slight eniiticncc at its western 
extremity, are situated tlie ruins of a very 
ancient building, which excites in all spectators 
feelings of admiration a{,j>roacljing to awe, by 
the elaborate skill displayed in il^ con,*,truclion, 
and the simple, tu:tssivc, atnl .sublime chaiaclcr 
of its arcliitecture. Huge! supposes that it was 
dedicated to the wnrahip of tlie Ihifju, and 
asMigns the date of its erertion to the }»eriod 
iutoi vcning bclwccn the waidfigof Ib'ddld.-ni 


and the establishment of Brahminism. In 
common with others who have visited these 
ruins, he regrets the weakness of language to 
express the feelings to which they give rise. 
" My description unfortunately gives little 
conception of the impression produced by this 
simple majestic structure, which I class amongst 
the finest ruins of the world. The forms are 
throughout noble, and the emhellishinents often 
tasteful ; but it is peculiarly characterized by 
the huge masses of which it is constructed; 
and the effect of these is heightened by the 
dark hue of the jm^ble, and the desolation in 
which it stands io the most fruitful valley in 
the world.” These ruins are situate in lat. 
33" 42', long. 75" 21'. 

MATCHTTACAL. — A town in the British 
district of Tipperah, lieut.-gov. ol Bengal, 27 
miles W. by S. of Tipperub. Lat. 28" 22', 
long. 90" 46'. 

MATEGAON, in the British territory of 
Saugur and Nurbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Nagpoor 
to*'liaingurh, 62 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 22° -8', long. 80" 21'. 

MATHINGTJMBO. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 71 miles E.N.E. from Khat- 
niandoo, and 13C miles N. by E. from Dur- 
buTjga. I.at. 28 ' 4', long. 86" 22', 

MATIL, in Keonthul, a village in the dis- 
trict of Foondur, and on the south-eastern 
declivity of the high ridge forming tl»e greater 
part of it. Here, during the operations of the 
invasion of theGoorkhas, a body of about 6,000 
of their troops gave a bh^ody defeat to the 
natives of Pooiidur, and utterly broke their 
power. Lat. 31" 1', long. 77" 39'. 

MATTA BURAILEE.— A town of Malwa, 
in the native state of Bhopal, 70 miles E. from 
Bhopal, and 53 miles ^5.»S.VV. bom Sivugur. 
Lat. 23" 8', long. 78" 28'. 

MAUCLY DROOG, in the Mysore, a hill 
fort, with a small town at it.s base, in the 
tallook or sulxlivision of the same name, situate 
amidst the mountains north- went ol Nundy 
Droog, from which it is distant 13 miles ; from 
Bangalore, N., 33. Lat. 13° 26', long. 77" 84'. 

MAUGRY, or MAGERI, in the Mysore, 
an ancient fortified town, the principal place 
of a tallook or subdivision of the same name, 
situate on a rock, amidst dense and luxuriant 
forests, and .separated by a deep rugged ravine, 
and a stream flowing through it, from the 
celebrated hill fort Savan Droog, situate four 
miles to the south-east. AtGuttypoor, in its 
vic inity, is abundance of fine iron-ore, reducible 
into excellent iron and steel. The forests yield 
excellent sandal- wood, but its value bus caused 
the trees to be cut with ruinoUH wastefulness. 
JiTf.ugry baa a considerable tank and numerous 
ruined temples. Distance from Bangalore, 
W., 23 miles ; Seringjipatam, N.K., 53 miles, 
Lat. 12" 57', long. IT 17'. 

MAULMASEER. — A town in the territory 
of Oudo, situate five miles W. of the right 
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bank of tboGoomtee river, and 18 railefl N.W. 
from Lucknow. Lat, 27® V, long. 80“ 60'. 

MAULPOOIl, in Guzerat, or territory of 
the fTuicowjir, a town on the route from Mow 
to DeeBa, 200 miles N.W. of former, 120 S.E. 
of latter. It is situate at the base of a low 
range of hills, has a bazar, and is supplied with 
water from wells and a tank, and belongs to a 
petf.y cliief subject to the control of the 
Jlritish resident at Indor. Lat, 23“ 20', long. 
73" 28'. 

MAUMDOOR. — A town in- the British j 
district of North Arcot, presidency of Madriia, j 
47 miles 8.W. by W. of Madras. Lat. 12“ 45', 
long. 79“ 45'. 

MAUNBHOOM. — See Pachete and Ba- 

BABHOOM. 

MAUNDEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Burrabooni, lieut.-gov. ot Bengal, 
situate 114 miles W.N.W. of Calcutta. 
Lat. 23“ 4', long. 86“ 45'. 

MAUNDPOOK.— A town in the native 
stale of Sirgoojah, 40 miles N. from Sir- 
goojah, and 61 miles W. by S. from Palamow. ! 
Lat. 23“ 41', long. 83“ 13'. 

MAUNDVEE.— See Mandavee. 

MAUNGUNGE, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Cawnf)ore, and 50 miles W. 
of the latter. The road in this part of the 
route is good, the country cultivated. Lat. 
26“ 21', long. 79“ 42'. 

MAUNKAIRA, or MUNKERE, in the 
Punjab, a town situate in the doab between 
the Jhelum and Indus. It is surrounded by a 
mild wall, an;! has a cihudel built of burnt 
brick ; but its principal defence is considered 
to be its position amidst arid sandhill.s, which 
afford no water to invaders. Runjeet Singh, 
when he invested it, at the close of 1821, 
supplied his troops at first with water carried 
for a considenible distance by beasts of burthen, 
and then without delay proceeded to dig an 
adequate number of wells. The siege was 
pressed with so much vigour and succe8.s, that 
the nawab, Hafiz Ahmed, surrendered to tlie 
Sikh ruler, on condition of being indemnified 
by a jaghire in the Derajat. Mauukaira is in 
lat. 31“ 18', long. 71“ 24*. 

MAUNSA, in Guze.rat, or dominions of the 
Guicowar, a town near the right bank of the 
river Saburmuttee : population estimated at 
7,000. Distance from Ahmedabad, N., 30 
miles ; Baroda, N.W., 85. Lat. 23“ 26', long. 
72“ 40'. 

MAUVINHOLA. — ^A town in the Mysore, 
151 miles N.W. from Seringapatam, and 79 
miles N. by E. from Mangalore. Lat. 13“ 58', 
long. 75“ 10'. 

MAYAKOT. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 193 miles W.N.W. from Khatinan- 
doo, and 157 miles N.N.W. from Goruck|K)or. 
Lat. 28“ 46', long. 82“ 26'. 


MAYA POOR. — A town in the Btllllh 
district of Palamow, lieut.-gov. of Bengali il 
miles S.W. by W. of Palamow. Lat. 28^ 4$^^ 
long. 83“ 53'. » 

MAYENOUNG.— A town in the British 
district of Pegue, situate on the right bfink 
<»f the frawady river, and 38 miles S. ,lrom 
Prorne. Lat. 19“ 31', lung. 94“ 27'. 

MAYUNEE. — A town in the British 
province of fSaltara, presidency of BorabJiy, 
40 miles E. by S. of Sattara. Lat. 17“ 25', 
long. 74“ 37'. 

MAZAGON. — A small village in the Mind 
of Bombay, distant direct from Bombay 
one mile and three-quarters. Mazagoli hliis 
a dock for small ve8.sels. Lat. 18“ 58', Ihpg. 
72“ 53'. ^ ; " 

MAZUFIJRABAD, in the Punjab, a Iqwii 
at the confluence of the Jhelum and its 
trihutjvry the Kishengunga. It is a pjla^i? of 
some importance, chiefly on account of* its 
cotiimanding position at the entrance Ihe 
Baramula Pass into Cashmere. Thei)^ kre 
ferries over both the Kishengunga aoditthe 
Jhelum. The emperor Aurungzebe 
fort here, which was subsequently replaced by 
one of greater strength, erected l)y the Afghah 
governor Ata Mahomed. Lat. 34“ 24', 

73“ 22'. 

ME ADA Y. — A town on the left ban1c of 
the Irawady river, in the British district of 
IVgue, 35 miles N. from Prome. This village 
was destroyed by fire on the retrctat of the 
Burmese from Prorne in 1825, and has been 
rebuilt near the frontier line separating Burmah 
from the British province of Pegue. Lat. 
19“ 17', long. 95“. 

MEAHSOO, in the Sindo Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 12 miles 
W. from the right bank of the Cheuaub, 71 miles 
N.N.E. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 31“ 2'^ 
long. 72°. 

MEAWALLEH, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the ludus, 70 nule.s N.N.W. of 
the town of Mooltan. Lat. 31“ 1', long. 
70“ 57'. 

MEDDUCK. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate on the 
right bank of the Manjera river, and 51 miles 
N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18“ 4', long, 
78“ 18'. 

MEDIRYEN COATA;-A town in one 
of the recently sequestrated districts of Hyder- 
al)ad, or dominions of the Nizam, aituaie nine 
miles S.E. from the right bank of the Kistnah 
river, and 20 miles N.E. from Moodgul. Lat 
16“ 13', long. 76“ 42'. 

MEDNA. — A town in the native state of 
Sonepoor, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
20 miles W, by N. from Sonepoor, and 38 
miles S.S.W. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 20“ 58', 
long. 83“ 49'. 

MEEAIIGUNJ, in the territory of Oude, 
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a jbown on the rinie, by Nanamaii gbat or 
ferry, from FutteLgnrli to LncScnow, 77 miles 
8.E. of tbe former, d4 W. of the latter. It 
was built towards the dcNm of the last century, 
by the eunuch Almas Ali Khan, the able and 
powerful financial minister of Saadat Ali, 
nawaub viaier of Dude. Iionl Valentia, who 
saw it in 180S, when inhabited by Ahnas, 
states that it contained hts house, a large 
and neat structure, and three ooovenient 
senses ; and adds, ** It seems populous, and 
in a thriving oonditimi, fonning a complete 
contrast to the wretched villsges we have 
hitherto met.** Heber, twenty years later, 
found trees, towers, gates, a^ palaces, 
sinking fast into rubbish and forgetfulness;** 
the park under cit^ of grain, and a poor 
bazar in the fort. The river Saee is traversed 
a little east of the town by a fine bridge, con- 
sir^icted partly of brick, partly oi stone, by 
Almas, and since his death allowed to fail to 
ruin. Lat. 26" 48', long. 80" SST. 

MEEAN DOOAB. — A name sometimes 
given to the Julinder Dooab, which sec. 

MEEANEE, in the peninsnla of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, a town stinate in 
the prant or district of Burda, and l^ing on 
the south-western coast. Affording no slielter 
for shipping, its traffic is inconsiderable. Dis- 
tant from Ahmedabad, S.W., 220 miles ; 
Baroda, W., 240. Lat. 21" 50', long. 69" 31'. 

MEEANEE, in Siode. a village on the route 
irom Hyderabad to Cutcb, and six miles S. 
of the former place, is situate on the left or 
eastern bank of tbe Indus. 'This village is in 
lat. 25" 20', long. 68" 20'. 

MEEANEE, in Sinde, a village on the 
banks of the Fulailee branch ot tbe Indus, 
and six miles N. of Hyderabad. It will long 
be celebrated as the scene of a great victory 
obtiuned here by ibe Anglo-Indian army, 
under Sir Charles N^ier, over a much more 
numerous force of the Bekioches, beaded by 
the ameers of Sinde. Tbe British general, 
having ascertained by his emissaries that be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 men, the finest troops 
of the Beloocbe nation, were drawn up on the 
banks of the Fuhulee in his front, and lliat the 
lapse of another day wonld place nearly 30,000 
more in hts rear and on his left flaok, moved 
forward to extricate himself from this threaten- 
ing situation, and gave the enemy battle, on 
Februaiy 17Ui, 1843, though his own force 
amount^ to but 2,800 men of all arms, and 
twelve pieces of artillery. Tlje Beloocbe force 
actually on the gpound amounted to 22,000 
men, with fifteen pieces of artillery. After a 
close and obstinate engagement for above three 
hours, during which those brave barViarians 
show^ed desperate valour, the right of their 
position was carried by the Anglo-Indian 
cavalry, afid their army totally rooted, losing 

artillery, ammunition, standards, a.id camp, 
with Cf>nhiderable stores, and some treasure,*’ 
Tlie British lost 256 men killed and wounded, 
the enemy about 5,000. Six of the principal 


members of tbe Talpoor dynasty immediately 
surrendered themselves. A local monument 
has been erected over the remains of the British 
who fell in the battle. Meeauee is in lat. 
25" 26', long. 68" 26', 

M EEAN G UN J. — See • Meexhgun J. 

MEECHOO. — A tribe inhabiting a portion 
of tbe unsurveyed valley to the east of the 
native slate of Bhotan. Lat. 27" 35', long. 
93". 

MEEMBAH. — A town of Bunnah, situate 
on the right bank of the Irawady, and 48 miles 
N. from Prome. Lat. 19® 28', long. 94® 57'. 

MEEN 4. — A town in the British district of 
Dinajepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 35 miles 
S.W. of I)inajei>()or. Lat. 25° 15', long. 
88 " 11 '. 

MEENAPATIA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypore, a village on the route from Agra to 
M<»w, 107 miles S.W. of former, 318 N.E. of 
latter, situate on the small river Bunhun. 
Lat. 26° 30', long. 76° 47'. 

MEENUJ. — A town in the British district 
of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 47 miles 
E.S.E. of Beejapoor. Lat. 16° 27', long. 
76" 21'. 

MEERANPOOR, in the British district of 
Mozuffurnuggur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Daranagur 
to Khutowlce, and 14 miles E. of the latter. 
Lat. 29° 17', long. 78° V. 

MEERANPOOR KUTRA, in the British 
district oi Hhahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from the 
town of Bareilly to Sbahjehanpoor, and 27 
miles S.E. of the former. It has a oazar, and 
is situate' at the spot where the road to 
Futtehgurh passes off to the right from the 
direct Hue to Sbahjehanpoor. Nejir this place, 
in 1774, the British army under Colonel 
Champion, supporting the cause of Shuja- 
huddawlah, nawaub of Oude, utterly defeated 
a greatly superior force of Rk»billa Pathans. 
This engagement is variously named tbe battle 
of Cutter^ or Kutra, of Futtebgunge, ot 
Tessuhah orTessua, and of St. George. Kutra 
is in lat. 28° 2', long. 79° 43'. 

MEEREE, in the Daman division of tbe 
Punjab, a town situated 48 miles W. from the 
right bank of the Indus, 120 miles S.W. by 
S. of the town of Peshawur. Xiat. 82" 37', 
long. 70° 30'. 

MEEREE KHO, or NAMKIOO RIVER. 
— ^The name given to the Irawaddy in the 
upper part of its course. — (See Irawaddy.) 

MKERGUNGE, in the British district 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province^ 
a town situate on the route from Goruckpore 
cantonment to Lucknow, 28 miles N.W. of tbe 
former, 138 E. of the ’ itter, It has a bazar, 
and is supplied with good water. The road in 
this part ol the route is good. Lat. 26° 45'., 
long. 83° 5'. 

MEEIvGUNGE, in tlie British district of 
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Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Moradabad, and 21 miles N.W. of the 
lormer. Jt is inhabited by Kohilla Pathans, 
has a bazar and market, and is well supplied 
with water. Lat. 28" 32', long. 79" Id'. 

MEERGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Rajeshaye, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 
116 miles N. by E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24" 14', 
long. 88" 43'. 

MEERGURH, in Bhawlpoor, a town 
in the desert extending through the eastern 
part of that state. The town consists of several 
dwelling-houses and a few shops, defended by 
a small brick -built fort : there is a good supply 
of water from wells, to which the cattle from a 
large tract of the surrounding desert have 
recourse. Meergurh is in lat. 29" 10', long. 
72" 52'. 

MEERHATJSER. — A river rising in Bun- 
delcund, in lat. 24" 39', long. 80" 23'. It holds 
a sout]\-easterly course of about forty miles, 
and falls into the river Cane on the light side, 
in lat. 24" 26', long. 80". 

MEERKHAN TANA.— A town in the 
British district of Kurrachee, province of 
Sinde, presidency of Bombay, 74 miles N.E. 
of Kurracliee. Lat. 25" 30', long. 67“ 58'. 

MEERPOOR, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village near the northern frontier, 50 'miles 
8.E. of Delhi. Lat. 28" 4', long. 77° 48'. 

MEERPOOR. — A town in the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 92 miles 
S.W. from ISirinagur, and 113 miles N. from 
Lahore. Lat. 33" 9', long, 73" 50'. 

MEERPOOR, — A town in the BritiKb dis- 
trict of Hydrabad, province of Sinde, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 40 miles E.N.E. of Hydra- 
bad. Lat. 25" 34', long. 69" 2'. 

MEERPOOR, in Sinde, a flourishing town 
near the left or eastern bank of the Pinyaree, 
a great branch of the Indus, and on the route 
from Cutch to Hyderabad. Tlie surrounding 
country, which is fertile, well cultivated, 
and productive, yielded annually a revenue 
equal to 60,000/. to the ameer of Meerpoor, 
the least important and wealthy of the ameers 
of Sinde. This town is of importance as com- 
manding the line of communication between 
Cutch and Sinde. Population 10,000. Lat. 
24" 41', long. 68" 20'. 

MEERPUR.— See Meopuk. 

MEERUJ. — A town in the Southern Mah- 
ratta jagbire of Meeruj, situate 29 miles E,N.E. 
from Kolapoor, and 72 miles S.E. from Sattara. 
The revenues of the jaghire are returned at 
17,602/. Its chief was bound to furnish a 
small contingent of horse to the British gevem- 
ment, but the obligation has been commuted 
for a money payment. The young chief, Gun- 
gadhur Rao Bala, attained his majority some 
years since, and assumed the administration. 
Lat. 16" 60', long. 74" 42'. 
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MEERUJGAON. — ^A town in the British 
district of Ahmednoggnr, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 145 miles E. of Bombay. Lat. 18° 46', 
long. 75" 4'. 

MEERUNGIiOOxV, — A town of Eastern 
India, in the British district of Aracan, 51 
miles W. of Aracan. Lat. 20" 35', long. 
92" 38'. 

MEERUT. — ^A British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, named from 
its principal place. It is bounded on the north 
by the British district Mozuflumugur ; on the 
ea.st by the Britieh districts Bijn our and Morad- 
aliad ; on the south by the British district 
I Boolnndshuliur ; and on the west by the 
I British districts Paneeput and Delhi. It lies 
between lak 28" 33'— 29" 17', long. 77" 12'— 
78° 15'; is about fifty-seven miles in length 
from east to west, and forty-eight in breadth : 
its area is 2,332 square miles. This district 
forma part of the Doab, and on the east is 
washed by the Ganges, which is navigable 
from the sea to Enkertal, a short distance 
north of the northern boundary ; on the west 
it is separated lirora the adjacent districts by 
! the Jumna, which, though at its exit from the 
mountains discharging 4,000 cubic feet of 
; water in a second, is so reduced in volume by 
the draughts reqnired to supply, the canals oi 
I Delhi, of Ferox Ehah, and of the Doab, that 
below the dam constructed for effecting that 
pur^Kise, it can be crossed dry-shod; yet the 
under-current which percolates the gravelly 
bed, together with the drainage of the inter- 
mediate country, famish a navigable stream of 
water at Agra, a distance of 260 miles by the 
river's course ; and it is inferred from this 
example, that in abstracting the supply re- 
quired for the Ganges Canal at Kunkul, the 
navigation of that river will not be injured 
below Cawopore. The surface of the country 
rises in the middle of the Doab, so as to form 
a ridge of inconsiderable elevation, declining 
eastward to the Ganges, and westward to the 
Jumna. Along this high ground proceeds the 
line of the Ganges Canal, which, drawing its 
supply from the right side of that river, near 
Hurdwar, and traversing the middle of the 
Doab, discharge its redundant volume, or 

tail-water,” as it is technically termed, into 
the parent stream at Oawnpore. The line of 
this canal for about fifty miles passes through 
the district of Meerut. Be^es the latem 
slope of the surfsce east and west, to the two 
great bounding rivers, ihere is a general slope 
from north to south, as indicated by the course 
taken by the Ganges, Jumna, Hindun, East 
Kalee-Nudee, West Kalee-Nudee, and some 
other streams of less importance. From the 
levels taken for the construction of tiie Ganges 
Canal, the inidination of the surfiuse in this 
district has been ascertained to average, in 
round numbers, a foot and a half per mile ; the 
absolute elevation above, the sea of the most 
northern and elevated part is about 900 feet. 
Mahammad|KXKr, on the northern boundary, is 
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804 feet above the sea ; and the district being 
reinarkably level, probably no spot throughout 
it in much higher. Fat iduagar, close to the 
floutbern boundary, is 834 feet above the sea. 

The climate is so favourable, that it produces 
nearly all the vegetables and fruits of Europe, 
as well as those of the tropics ; and the same 
fiicdds which in the cool season are covered 
with crops of wheat, are in the wet bearing 
sugaivcane, indigo, and cotton. The vicinity 
of the mountains, the comparatively high lair 
tude, and considerable elevation, render the 
district one of the healthiest parts of the plain 
of India. The weather for five rooi^ths, from 
November to March, is delightfully cool and 
invigorating. The prevailing winds are westerly 
and northerly, with little rain. In January, 
the ground in the morning is frequently covered 
with hoar frost, and woollen clothing and fires 
are found necessary to comfort. In Aj>ril, the 
hot westerly winds commence, and, sweeping 
over the great sandy desert of Scinde and 
liajpootana, are arid as well as sultry. Tiie 
time immediately preceding the setting in of 
the rains, in the latter part of June, is rather 
unhealthy ; hut the heat diminishes, and an 
improvement takes place, after the commence- 
ment of the regular rainy season, which con- 
tinues, with slight intermission, until the cfim- 
mencement of September. The last-mentioned 
month is cloudy, with little wind ; occasionally 
extremely hot and exhausting, and altogether 
the most unhealthy period of the year. In 
October, though the days are very hot, the 
nights become gradually cool and. pleasant. 
The popnLation, according to the census of 
1853, amounted to 1,135,072. Of these there 
are, Hindoos employed in agriculture, 427,785 ; 
Hindoos nou-agricultural, 457,453 ; Maho- 
metans and otliers, not being Hindoos, em- 
ployed in agriculture, 82,350 ; non-agricultural, 
167,484. Thus it ap^xsars that the majority 
of the inhabitants are Hindoo in creed and 
non-agricultural in occupation. The following 
classification of the towns and villages is drawn 
from the vernacular Mouzawar returns sub- 
mitted by the collector of the revenue : — 


Number containing: less than l ,000 inhabitants. . l ,077 

Ditto more than 1 ,aoo and less than s.coa 2S8 

Ditto more than 5.000 and less than 10,000 .... 5 

Ditto more than 10,000 and less than 50.000. ... 3 


Total 1,373 


The land-assessment is fixed for a term of 
years, which will expire on the 1st July, 1865. 

After experiencing a full share of the vicis- 
situde and Bufiering incidental to a state of 
society where war is the chief occupation, and 
conquest almost the only object of pursuit 
among kings and chieftains, Meerut was em- 
bodied into the empire of the Timurian sove- 
reigns of Delhi. It was wrested from them by 
the Mahrattas, and formed part of the tract 
ceded to the East-India Company by Dowlul 
Hao Scindia, in 1803, under the treaty of Seijee 
Anjengaum. In this district the infamous 
Sumroo obtained a jaghire, which, on his death. 


fell to hia widow, the celebrated, or rather 
notorious. Begum Sumroo. Sumroo was either 
a Swiss or a German by birth : he had served 
in the French army, under the name of Walter 
Koinhard, but deserted, and in or alwiit the 
year 1760 arrived la Bengal, where be bore the 
name of Walter Summers. After taking ser- 
vice under the English, the French, and divers 
native piincc.s, he found in one of the latter a 
fitting ma.stcr .and suitable employment. Meer 
CoKMin, known as the occupant of the inusiiud 
of Ik ngal in the interval between the expul- 
sion of tlallicr Ali Khan and his sulisequent 
reHt«tr;vtii>n, tliought him a proper instrument 
for ellecting the mas.sacre of a number of British 
prisoners. Sumroo, “ nothing loth,” accepte d 
the tdlice, and discharged it with atrocious 
fidelity. Forsaking Meer Coasirn, when the 
star of that chief was on the decline, he served 
in rji)>id siiccession a variety of msisters, from 
one of whom he received the jaghire in Mecjriit. 
The woman with whom Sumroo connected 
him.self in mani.agc, was not unworthy of being 
the hclpin.ato of such a man. She was a 
dancing-girl, of more than ordinary beauty and 
fjiscin.ation ; and to her blandishments Sumroo 
yichled himself a willing captive. She was not 
at once eh'vated to the nink of his wife. This 
step was tlie result of her own artful manage- 
ment ; .and when achieved, she perscvcringly 
exercised the rights thereby attained, to raise 
herself to the .'ictnal enjoyment of all the 
powers (h;rive(I from Sumroo’s political station. 
Subsequently to the death of th.at respt^ctable 
individual, she formed a matrimonial alliance 
with another Eoro^wjfin, named V.aiaseanx or 
L’Oiseau, who ba<l heen an artilleryman in her 
service. The mode in which one of these 
husbands surremh r(;d life w.'us of a tragical 
character. Whether the result of jealousy, 
satiety, or some other c.auso, the Begum bec.ame 
anxious t(> get rid of her lord and in.a.ster. 'I'o 
accomplish her ])urpose, alie persmuled him 
that .a pi.an h.ad biH.n bud for murdering both 
himself and her, and si'izing on the jaghire, 
and urged him, thereupon, to collect wdthont 
delay all the tre.asure that could readily he 
transported, ahd by flight s.ave both their lives 
and a portion of their wealth. Having thus 
far succeeded, she extorted from her intendiHl 
victim .a vow, in which she joined, to the eflect 
that, in case of their flight being intercepUal, 
each party shouhl by de.ath secure escape 
from the prob.able ci'nsoijuences ; and to enable 
her to effect tliis, should it become neces- 
sary, the lady, :ts well .as her husband, carried 
.arms. All .arrangements being pfirfected, the 
fugitives with their treasure departed, under 
the cover of night ; but scarcely had they 
passed the boundary of their ow n jaghire, th.an 
they enct>untered a party of troops, placed in 
the position which they occupied by order of 
the Begum. liesistance and recourse tp flight 
seemed a^ike hopeless, and the repoH of a 
pistol from the Begum’s palki, folio we<l by 
loud cries frem her attendants, assured the 
husband that bis wife bad pu-formed her share 
610 
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in tlieir mutual engagement. Porliona of her 
garmenU etained with blood were exhibited to 
confirm the impreBeion ; and under the influ- 
ence of terror, more probably than of consci- 
entious regard for hia pledge, the entrapped 
victim followed the supposed example of his 
wife, and with a pistol terminated his earthly 
existence. The situguinary farce was now at 
an end ; the Begum returned, and resumed her 
usual habits of life. Of the actual occurrence 
of the catastrophe above detailed, there appears 
no room to doubt ; but it is somewhat strange 
that the authorities by whom it is recorded, 
should not agree as to whether it were the 
first or the second husl)and who was the 
suffering hero in the direful drama. Other 
fearful acts of atrocity stain the name of this 
wretched woman ; and among them the murder 
of one of her slave -girls stands pre-eminent for 
cruelty. By some it is said that the girl’s 
Clime consisted in her having attracted the 
favourable notice of one of the Begum’s hus- 
bands ; but whatever the offence, her barbarous 
mistress visited it by causing her to be buried 
alive. The time chosen for the execution was 
tlie evening ; the place, the tent of the Begum ; 
who, causing her lied to l>e arranged imme- 
diately over the grave, occupied it till the 
morning, to prevent any attempt to rescue the 
miserable girl beneath. Notwithstanding these 
and similar deeds, the Begum lived in great 
power and splendour, secure in her jaghire 
under all circuni .stances, and obtained from the 
English government a recognition of her right, 
when, l)y the course of events, the Eaat-lndia 
Company became supreme lords of the territory, 
llernorse, if she ever felt it, ditl not shorten her 
days ; she lived to be nearly ninety years of 
age, and on her decease, which took place in 
the jaghire, including the town of Sird- 
hannah, lapsed to the British government. 

MEETvIJT, the principal place of the British 
district, and also of the pergunnah of the same 
name, under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, is situated nearly in the middle of the 
district, being distant twenty-five miles from 
tlie Canges on the east, and thirty from the 
Jumna on the west. I’he Kalee Nuddee flows 
about three miles to the eastward of the town, 
and a small branch from it passes through the 
station. The slope of the country is gentle 
towards the south ; and the Kalee Nuddee, 
the banks of whicdi are low and marshy, is lost 
in the widely-spread inundation during the 
rainy season, but at otjier times it is a small 
slrearn. The soil of the surrounding country 
is sandy, with a subsoil of kunkar or calcareous 
conglomerate, and it is covered with grass all 
the year round. The ruined w'all of the town 
is extensive, inclosing a considerate space, 
tljronghout which are Bcattered “some good 
architectural remains of tnosciuesand pngochis 
but the houses are wretchedly built, and the 
streets narrow ami dirty. The most important 
structure in every point of view is the English 
church : Heber considered it much the largest 
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which he had seen in India ; and its organ as 
I one of the best. The building is 150 feet long, 

I eighty-four wide, and being g^leried all round, 
can contain 3,000 persons. It has a high and 
handsome spire, and its appeamnee is striking ; 
but the materials are very flimsy, being 
l^ok overlaid with stucco. The expense of 
its buildli>g woM partly defrayed by grant from 
government, partly by funds rainctl hy tmb- 
scription ; among the contributors to which it 
is for many reasons somewhat remarkable, that 
the Begum Sumroo was the most considerably 
that extraordinary personage professing the 
Romish faith, while her life was little calculated 
to reflect credit upon any creed. 

The cantonment of the British force stationed 
here is two miles north of the town, and is 
divided into two parts by a small branch of the 
Kalee Nuddee, over which are two handsome 
bridges, one built by the East-India Company, 
the other by the Begum Sumroo. On the 
northern side of the stream are lines for the 
accommo<lation of a brigade of horse-artillery, 
a European cavalry corps, and a regiment of 
European infantry, respectively separated from 
each other by intervals of several hundred 
yai-ds. In front is a fine parade-ground, a 
mile in width and four miles in length, having 
ample space for field- battery practice and the 
manoeuvres of horse-artillery. Upon the ex- 
treme right is the heavy battery. The head- 
quarters of artillery for the presidency of 
l^ngal have been lately removed from Duno 
Duin to this place. Overlooking the parade 
are the barracks, with stables, hospitals, riding- 
schools, canteens, and other military offices. 
In the rear of the barracks and in a continued 
line three deep, are the bungalows or lodges 
of the officers, each surrounded by a garden 
about a hundred yards square. The barracks 
consist of a series of separate brick- built low- 
roofed structures, each consisting of one large 
and lofty room, surrounded by a sp.'wioua in- 
closed veranda, divided into ajiartments for 
the non-commissioned officers and the families 
of married men. On the opposite side of the 
stream are the cantonments of the native in- 
fantry, who have no barracks, but are quartered 
in mud huts : the officers are accommodated 
with detached bungalows. There is water at 
the depth of from eight to fifteen feet in the 
wells of the station : the quality is brackish, 
except from a few wells lined with brick, and 
for the most pari constructed by the Mah- 
ratias. Medical authorities consider the air 
very healthy for Europeans. In three years, 
a European regiment 1,120 strong lost only 
sixty men. The establishment of a miliUry 
prison in this town has been sanctioned as an 
exfieiimental measure, with the view ol ascer- 
taining the pi’acticability of substituting local 
iinprisonment for the present inefficient punish- 
ment of transjvortation. In hot weather, large 
quantities of ice are consumed, though to obtain 
a supply, it has f>een tlie practice to resort to a 
very tedious and laborious process. In mid- 
winter, a number of wide shalh>w earthen pans, 
fill 
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oontaiohig water to tbe depth of half an 
inch, are arraeged over a layer of straw or 
BQgarcane'leaf, and in chill nights bec;i)me 
covered with ice an eighth or a fourth of t*n 
in<di thick. Th^se laniinte are carefully col- 
lected and stored in pits, lined througho^- «»itb 
tlii^ lasers of straw and resdc; and the water 
TbiCu omihs off is received into a well of 
greater depth than that of the pit. The ice, 
when wanted for use, is wrapped in a coarse 
blanket^ and conveyed to the place where re- 
quired, in lat^e baskets thickly padded witli 
cotton. About 280 labourers and forty water- 
carriers employed in this way in a winter, 
produce 160,000 lb. of ice. 

Meerut is noted for the hospitality of its 
residents, both civil and milit^uy, its amuse- 
ments, and varied social enjoyments. At one 
time there were no less than five theatres, 
affording to the inhabitants and visitors the 
pleasure of dramatic performances ; four of 
these Thespian establishments being supported 
by the privates of the several regiments. The 
popnlation of the town, according to the latest 
return, is 29,014 inhabitants. 

Probably the first authentic mention of 
Meerut is by Feriahta, who relates that the 
town, in the year 1017, capitulated to Mahmud 
of Ghnzrii, and paid him a mnsoin of 250,000 
dinars and thirty elephants. In 1327 it baffled 
the attack of Tarmasheriti Khan, the formidable 
Mogul invader, from Whom the king of Delhi 
had been obliged to purchase peace. In 1399 
it fell before the sanguinary fury of Tamerlane, 
whose troops took it by escalade, sacked it, and 
demolished the walls, “The Gabrs were all 
flayed alive, their women and children made 
slaves, the houses burned, the walls razed, and 
the whole place reduced to dust and ashes.” 

The elevation of Meerut above the sea has 
not been accurately ascertained ; but an ap- 
proach to a correct estimation <yf it may be 
made by reference to the respective heights of 
Sirdbana, twelve miles to the north-west of 
Meerut, up the course of a canal, and that of 
Furreednuggur, sixteen miles south of it, lower 
down the slope of the country. The former is 
882 feet, the latter 834 feet above the sea. 
Distance from Calcutta, vid Delhi, 930 miles. 
Lat. 28* 69', long. IT 46'. 

MEERZAPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Bbikarpoor, province of Scinde, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 11 miles S. of Shikarpoor, 
Lat. 27* 61', long. 68* 89'. 

MEETANEE . — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 106 miles N. by W. of 
Hydrabad. Lat. 26* 52', long, 68*. 

MEETANEE. — A tovm in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, 18 miles N. 
from Rajkote, and 160 miles W. by N, from 
Baroda. Ijat. 22* 32', long. 70* 46'. 

MEETEYEE, in the British district of 
lieut.'gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
Village on the route from the city of Agra to 


Allygurh cantonment, and 29 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 27“ 83', long. 78* 6'. 

MEETHEEPOOR, in the British district 
of Etawa, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Agra to that of Etawa, and 16 miles JS . W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26“ 67', long. 78* 63'. 

MEETTEE. — A town in the British district 
of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, presidency 
of Bombay, 96 miles S-E. of Hydrabad. Lat. 
24*45', long. 69* 50'. 

MEETYALLA. — A town in the peninsula 
of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, situate 
80 miles S.S.E. from Rajkote, and 100 miles 
E.'S.E. from Poorbunder. Lat. 21* 12', long. 
71* 17'. 

MEGANEE, or MEENGANA, in the 
Punjab, a thriving manufacturing. town three 
or four miles from the left or eastern bank of 
the Chenaub. Lat. 31* 10', long. 72“ 12'. 

MEGNA. — The name by which the Brah- 
mapootra river is known during the lower part 
of its course. (See Brahmapootra.) 

MEHANEE.— A river rising in lat. 24* 2', 
long. 85* 16', ten miles W. of Hazareebagh, in 
the British district of Ilanigurh, aud flowing in 
a northerly direction for thirty miles through 
Ramgurh, and thirty-three through the British 
district of Behar, falls into the Lilajun river a 
fewmile.M above the town of Gayah, and in lat. 
24* 44', long. 85° 4'. 

MEHDOORA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state .of Jodhpoor, situate 161 miles W. by S. 
from the town of Jodhpoor. Lat. 25“ 50', 
long. 70* 39'. 

MEHEDPOOR. — A town in one of the out- 
lying possessions of Indore, or the territory 
belonging to the Holkar family. It is sitAiato 
on the right bank of the river Seepra, in the 
angle formed by the confluence of a small 
feeder. Abreast of the town, the Seepra is 
ti*a versed by the route from Neemuch, by 
means of ferry ; but a short distance farther 
up, or more the south, by a deep ford. The 
ground on the left bank of the Seepra was, in 
1817, the scene of the decisive victory obtained 
by the British over the army of Holkar, whose 
power was in consequence effectually and irre- 
trievably overthrown. The Mahrattas were 
commanded, at least ostensibly, by Mulhar 
Rao Holkar, and strongly posted on the left 
bank, behind batteries containing about seventy 
guns. The British army, commanded by Sir 
Thomas Hislop, crossed the river by the ford 
above the town, and in front of the left of the 
enemy’s position, distant about 800 yards, and 
advancing under a murderous Are from the 
numerous and well-served Mahratta batteries, 
took them at the point of the bayonet, and 
routed the whole army. The enemy’s camp, 
sixty-three guns, many of large calibre, ami 
the ammunition-tumbrils, fell into the bands of 
the British, who, however, had 174 killed, 
including three European officers, and 604 
wounded, of whom thirty-five were European 
C12 
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officers. The loss of the Mahrattas was csstir 
niatetl at 3,000 men. The victory was decisive ; 
no fcirUier serious resistance was made ; and in 
the treaty of Mundesor, coucluded a few weeks 
afterwards, Holkar submitted to such terms as 
reduced him to the condition of au inHij^nihcant 
and virtually dependent power. Elevation 
above the sea 1 , 600 feet. Distance N . of I ndor 
63 miles, N. of Oojein 23, W. of vSaugor 200, 
S.W. of Gawlior fort 250, S.W. of Agra 300. 
Lat. 23*^ 30', long. 75" 40'. 

MEIIINDERGUNJE,— A town in the 
British district of Mynmnsing, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, situate 24 miles N.W. byN. of Jumal- 
poor. Lat. 25" 11', long. 89® 52'. 

MEHMOODABAD. — A town in the British 
district of Kaira, presidency of Bariibay, eight 
miles N.E. of Kaira. The streets of this town 
ure level, broad, and clean. Lat. 22" 49', 
long. 72" 45'. 

MEHOAR, or IVIEHEWA, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the 'N.W. 
I’rovincea, a village on the route, by Rajapoor 
ferry, from Allahabad cantonment to Banda, 
and 25 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25" 26', 
long. 81" 34'. 

MEHOONBARA. — A town in the British 
district of Candeish, presiaency of Bombay, 
27 miles E, of Malligaum. Lat. 20" 33', long. 
74" 55'. 

MEHUM, or MOHIM, in the British dis- 
trict of Rohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
l^rovinces, a town on the route from Hansi 
to Delhi, and 24 miles y.E. of the former. 
It w.os formerly a large and iniportant com- 
nmrcial town, but is now ruinous, though having 
still a good bazar, and a population of 5,660 
inhabitants. Here is a very fine baoli or well, 
130 feet deep, lined with stone, and having 
sbiirs of the same material twenty feet wide, 
reaching to the surface of the water, Lat. 
28® 58 long 76® 21'. 

MEIL GHAUT. — A town in one of the 
rc^cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, on the left l>ank of 
the Taptee river, and 38 miles N.W. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 21" 3S', long. 77" 15'. 

MEINAH COTE, in the British district of 
Shalijehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Pilleebheet 
to Glide, and 16 miles E. of the former. Lat. 
28" 41', long. 80" 8'. 

IMEINGHEOUNG.— A town of Burmah, 
situate on the left bank of the Irawady river, 
and 79 miles N, from Prome. Lat. 19° 54', 
long. 94" 54'. 

MEINTSTEIN.—A town of Burmah, 
situate 40 miles E. of the left bank of the Ira- 
wady, and 34 miles S.W. by S. from Ava. Lat. 
21" 29', long. 95" 43'. 

MEKRAIME. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Pegue, situate on the right bank of 
the Martaban river, 85 miles N. from Marta- 
ban or Siilweeu river. Lat, 17® P long. 97" 88'. 


MELAKERT, in theRajpoot state of Alwur, 
under the political superintendence of the 
Govemor-General’s agent for Rj^pootana, a 
town on the route from Jeypoor, b^ Kajgurh, 
to the town of Alwur, and 15 miles S. of the 
latter. The soil of the surrounding country is 
sandy, but not arid, fresh water being every- 
where obtainable in shallow wells. Lat. 27" 23', 
long. 76° 42'. 

MELI^YPORE, in the British district of 
Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town, 
the principal place of the pergunnah ol the 
same name. It is situate pleasantly on the 
river Angjana, and contains 300 houses. Dis- 
tant 28 miles S.W. of city of Monghyr. Lat. 
25" r, long. 86" 17'. 

MELOUN, a river of the Amherst district 
of the Tenasserim provinces, presidency of 
Bengal, rises in lat. 17" 9', long, 98" 27', an. I, 
flowing in a circuitous but generally westerly 
I direction forty-five miles, falls into the Gyein 
[river, in lat. 16" 32', long. 97" 43'. 

MELOWN. — A village in Burmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Irawady river. Here, 
on the 2nd January, 1820, were arranged tlio 
terms of a treaty between the British and the 
Burmese, which, on the part ol the latter, were 
never intended to Le confirmed. Upon the 
expiration of the armistice which had been 
agreed to, in view to the ratification of the 
treaty, Melown was taken by storm, and the 
document, which it was pretended had been 
tiwnsmitted to Ava, was louiid in the lines. 
Distant S.W. from Ava 105 miles, N. from 
Prome 148. Lat. 21", long. 94" 39'. 

MENBOO. — A town of Assam, in the Bri- 
tish district of Sudiya, 30 miles N.W. of 
Sudiya. Lat. 28" 10', long. 95" 26'. 

MENDAT. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Tavoy, province of 
Tenasserim, 119 miles N. N.W. of 'renasserira. 
Lat. 13' 43', long. 98" 28'. 

MENDURDA. — A town in the peninsula 
of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, situate 72 
miles S.S.W. from Rajkote, and 51 miles S.E. 
by E, from Poorbunder. Lat. 21" 20', long, 
70" 30'. 

MENIL. — A town in the British district of 
North A root, presidency of Madras, 50 miles 
W. of Madras. Lat. 13" 4', long. 79" 36'. 

MEOPUR, in the district ot Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a village on the south-eastern 
frontier, towards the British district of Aziin- 
gurh, and 55 miles S.E. of the city of Oude. 
Lat. 26" 11', long. 82° 43'. 

MEOREE, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N'.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Bareilly to Seeta- 
poor, and nine miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
28" 21', long. 79" 35'. 

MEPRAN. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Amherst, province of 
Tenasserim, situate 51 miles 8. B. of Moulmein. 
Lat. 15" 55', long. 98" 13'. 
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MER and SER, in the north of the Punjab, 
two mountain-suniTiiits, which ri«e to great 
height and with sublime effect, fifty or sixty 
miles east of the eastern boundary of the valley 
of Ciislnnere. In their regular conical form 
they ;a£i closely resemble each other as though 
they had been cast in tlie same mould, but they 
differ in hue, one being completely white, tl»e 
other as uniformly black. They seem to be 
situate close together ; and if this Im the ca.se, 
they must be nearly of. the same height. No 
ex]>lanation appears to have been given of the 
singular fact, that, being of the same height, 
and situate in the same latitude, one is covered 
with perpetual snow, the other quite bare. 
If tigel considers them identical with the Kantal 
Mountain of the ear^y maps of Cashmere ; 
but Vigne is of opinion that the Kantal is 
the lofty mountain stmth of the Builtul Pass. 
Hiigel clearly viewed them at Vizirabad, in 
the plain of the Punjab, overtopping the 
Panjals of Cashmere, and many other inter- 
vening mountains, though the distance is not 
less than 140 miles, Mer and Ser may be 
considered situate about lat. 34®, long. 70" 10'. 

MERGUI, a town, tlie capital of the British 
district of the same name, in the TenaH.seriin 
provinces of Bengal, is situate on the principal 
mouth of the Toij:i.s.serim river. It is built 
along 'an uneven hill about 200 feet in height, 
and has a fine commanding position. The 
town is about three miles in circuit, and 
incloscjd by a stockade fourteen feet high, with 
b:i.stions at each angle. The houses of the 
Engl'sh residents are built at the top of the 
hill, and face the sea : here also are situate 
the barracks, hospital, and cantonments, as 
well as a few pagodas. The streets of the town 
are wide, hut dirty and ilbdniined ; the houses 
are built chiefly of woimI, and raised on piles 
iiom the ground. The bazar is always furnished j 
with a plentiful supply of every necessary 
article of food and raiment. The soil near the 
town consists of a reddish loam, lying on aj 
substratum of gravel, composed of quartz and 
pebble : ai gillnceous petrifactions are found 
in the vicinity, and the clay contains lime. 
Specimens of tin-ore, discovered in the vicinity, 
have been pronounced to be of superior quality. 
Coal has been found, but serious objections 
appear to have Ireen taken to its use. The 
harbour is spacious, secure, and easy- of access 
and egress for ships of any size : the town is 
inaccessible for ships of Large burthen, as there 
is a hank which obstructs the stream. Kors- 
burgh, however, says that it commands a good 
inland navigation. Its exports are sapan-wood 
and sandalwood, palm-leaves for roofing, 
ratans, yams, dried fish, ivory, tortoise-sbell. 
Nil »a- palm toddy, and edible birdsnests. 

Notwithstanding tiiat the vicinity of the 
town is low and damp, and the monsooi violent 
and protracted, the situation is exct;ediiigly 
Kilubrious, probably from being exposed to the 
cool sea-breezes ; there is always a biTudug 
ehisticity in the air. There is generally a 


detachment of European soldiers here, and the 
paucity of deaths among them is striking; 
between the years 1829—1836, only two died 
from disease, out of a number of 226. The 
population of the town amounts to 8,000 ; 
consisting of English, Oiiinese, Bmmese, 
Siamese, and Malays. Tlie place was biken 
by the British during the war with the Bur- 
mese, after a feeble resistance, and confirmed 
to the conquerors, with other territory, by the 
treaty of Yandabhoo, concluded in February, 
1826. The district of which this town is the 
principal place will be found noticed under the 
article Tf.nasseiiim Pkovinces. The town of 
Mergui is in lat. 12“ 27', long. 98“ 42'. 

MERGUT ARCHIPELAGO.— TbeMergui 
Archipelago, consisting of a large cluster of 
islands, fronts the southern extremity of the 
coast of Tenasserim. They are generally high 
and mountainous, and, with the exception of 
those which are mere rock, covered from their 
summits to the water’s edge with rich and 
varied foliage, presenting altogether a beautiful 
and pleasing variety of scenery. Their eleva- 
tion in one or two instances exceeds 3,000 feet. 
Most of them appear to belong to the aarne 
formation, consisting of granite, which is occa- 
sionally intersected by veins of quartz. In 
some, black slate and sand.stone prevail ; in 
others, iron-ore is known to exist. The chief 
protiuction is the edible birdsnest, found gene- 
rally on tlie rt)cky islands, which are coll(a;ted 
and sold by the inhabitants of some of the 
island.**, as well aa by the Malays and Chinese, 
who annually visit them for the purpose of 
procuring this article. Pearls are found on 
the coasts of many of them, and oystei-s abound 
in the numerous rocks about the Archijiclago. 
The wild animals infesting the forests of the 
islands, are the tiger, elephant, rhinoceros, and 
deer. The feathered tribe is numerous, and 
consists of various kinds of pigeons, gulls, 
and cranes. The channels between some of 
the i.slaiids are dangerous and intricate, while 
others are very accessible, and have safeanchtir- 
age. The inhabitants are a roving race, having 
no fixed abode, but shifting from one island to 
another, in the rainy season preferring the 
inner, and during the fine weather the outer 
islands ; they are uncivilized and ignorant, but 
timid and inoffensive. The men employ them - 
selves in fishing, and the women in making a 
kind of mat, which is sold at Mergui : they 
are healthy and robust, but indolently disposed. 
The origin of these people has never been 
ascertained : they carry on a small bartering 
trade with the people of Mergui, getting in 
exchange for their mats, birdsnests, and pearls, 
divers articles of food and clothing. Among 
the principal islands in the Archipelago are the 
Great and Little Canister, King’s Island, 
Cahossa, Bentinck, Domel, Kisscraing, Sulli- 
van’s, and St, Matthew’s. 

MKKIAIITK), — A town in Bundelkund, 44 
miles S. from Chutterpore, and 66 miles K.N.E. 
from Saugur. Lat. 24“ 17', l^ng. 79“ 41'. 
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MERKARA, in the British province of 
Coorg, a town the seat of the civil governineot 
of the district, and a military cantonment. It 
is situate at the south-east angle of an oblong 
table-land, the declivities from which on the 
north and east are gentle, but on the other 
sides dip precipitously to the lower country, to 
the extent of 600 or 600 feet. There are no 
morasses or lakes in the neighbourhood, but 
a small river rises near the town. Numerous 
springs also afford water, which is collected in 
large stone tarjk.s. The f(»rt of Merkara is 
situate on an isolated eminence, the summit of 
which has been levelled for the purj) 08 e. The 
linos for the native troops are on the south and 
Bouth-w^est slopes of the hill, and are rather 
airy and clean, a stream of water running im- 
mediat(dy below them. The fort is an irregular 
heptagon, having at each of six angles^a ronnd 
bastion, and at the other a gateway. The 
d<;fences consist of a single strong wall of 
stone, twelve* feet high and ten thick, with a 
parapet of masonry five feet high and four 
thick. There is no wjiter within the fort, 
whi(r}i is in other respects not tenahle against 
an attack, being commanded by many peunts 
W'ithin breaching distance. Ci)ntigiious are a 
public bungalow (»r lodge for travellers, a jail, 
a revenue oftieo, and, in a large handsome 
square building adjoining, are a cutchery or 
ct)urt house ami the office of the resident. The 
palace ofthe deposcjd rajah, at no great distance, 
is a largt^, substantial, castellated building, in 
a good style, with nu’tierous w'indows in front. 
It is now oceuj»ie<l as a jmhlic treasury .and 
storerooms, ami as quarters for the i>tiieerH, 
'^i'here is a separate barrack for the small 
detachment of European artillery of between 
twenty and thirty men ; tliere is also an 
hospital. A church has bee«i recently erected, 
the nec(*ssary funds being raised by private 
subscription, aided by a large cumtribution 
from the govenmuMit. The p(»pulation is 
childly composed of the British local autho- 
rities and military, with the numerous do[>eml- 
ants and folh)wi;rs of liotli : to these must be 
added a few natives of Mysore, who are 
geneially tradesmen and shopkeepers, brought 
to the place by the former. The climate is 
salubrious, and especially favourable to the 
European constitution. Merkara was built in 
177d, by lly<ler Ali, who, ill -instructed in 
fortdication, chose a silo which no works could 
render defensible against a regular attiick, 
(liven up to the rajah by the British, after it 
had been ceded by Tippoo Sulhxn, at the 
paciffwition of 1792, it was, on the contu- 
macious conduct of the fijat-named prince, in 
18114, occupied without resistance by a British 
force under Colonel Lindsay ; and, the rajah 
b<!ing soon after dtqioscsl and deported to 
Bernares, the present British establishments 
were formed. Ellevation above the sea 4,606 
feet. Distance from Cannanore, N . E., 47 miles ; 
from Mangalore, 8. E., 130 ; from Bangalore, 
S.W., 130 ; from Seringapatam, W., 64 ; from 
Madras, \V., 316. Lat. 12*^ 24', long. 76® 48'. 


MEROO, in Bussahir, a village of the 
district of Koonawar, is situate about a niilo 
from the right bank of the Sutlej, near the 
conffuence of a feeder called the Joola. 'I'he 
houses have flat roofs covered with clay. 
This locality is nearly the most southern 
limit of the maturity of the grape, which, 
lower down, cannot be successfully cultivated, 
on account of the periodical rains of summer. 
At the time of the visit of J.acqueinont, in 
1830, the rajah of Bussahir had foriried a road 
from Rainpoor to this place, at the instance 
of tlie Eiifit-ljjdia Com})any, who on that 
consideration had remitted a portion of his 
tribute. Elevation above the sea 8,580 feet. 
Lat. 31® 32', long. 78® 11'. 

MERRTWALLEH, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Indus, 74 miles S.W.. of the town 
of MooHan. Lat. 29® 23', long. 70° 40'. 

METAMIO. — A town of Eastern India, 
ill the IVitish district of Tavoy, province of 
Tenjisserim, 161 miles N.N.W. of Tenasserim. 
Lat. 14° 16', long. 98° 35'. 

METCALF ISLAND, situate 50 miles off 
the coast of Tenasserim, among the group 
forming the Morgui Archipelago. Lat. 
12° 18', long. 97® 53'. 

ME'fTOOR. — A town in the British district 
of North A root, presidency of Madras, 30 
miles W.N.W. of Arcot. Lat. 13® 3', 
long. 79°. 

METZA. — A town of Eastern India, in tho 
British district of Amherst, province of Tenas- 
serim, 32 miles N.of Muulmeiii. Lat. 16 57', 
long. 97° 45'. 

MICWASSEE, or MOWASSEE. — Tlio 
chiefs subject to the jurisdiction and political 
superintendence of the Itewa Caunta agency, 
in tho province of Cuzerat, presidency of 
Bombay, and residing princij)ally on the 
banks of the Nerbudda, are styled Mewassee. 
The district they inhabit, lies between lat. 
21° 49' and 22° 5', h^ng. 73® 30' ami 74® 10'. 

When the political control and superintend- 
riico over these chiefs became vested in the 
British government, the supremacy of the 
Cuicowar over tliom ceased ; and thus was 
abandone<l the right of a ruinous interfereucG 
in their affairs, which had been long cherished 
as the source of a large though indirect 
eniolmneiit to the. superior state and its 
oHicers, In proportion, however, as tho 
]>eople betook themselves to cultivation, and 
waste land was resumed, there was reason 
to apprehend that boundary disputes would 
arise, and old dormant claims to land be 
revived. To meet tliesc evils, the best pro- 
vision practicable was made ; and as, in such 
a country, crimes attended with violence were 
most to be apprehended, steps wore taken for 
tbeir suppression with a strong hand, and for 
the introduction of a regular-administered sys- 
tem of criminal justice, to which the country 
was previously a stninger. It wms decided that 
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all persons charged with capital offencea, sncb 
gang-Tobbery or murder, within tho terri- 
tories of these chiefs, should be tried before a 
couH of justtoQ, to be styled the Bewa Caunta 
Criminal Court, in which the resident and 
three or foui chiefs should sit as asssessors. 
This was established in the year 1839 ; and 
it is said that the re&rdts have been found 
satisfactory. 

MEWHOWN. — town of Eastern India, 
in the British district of Amherst^ province of 
Tenasserim, 89 miles S.E. oi Moulmein. It is 
situate on the Zimme, a river which afterwards, 
under the name of Attaran, flows into the Bay 
of Bengal. Lat. 15'" 32', long. 98“ 37'. 

MEYHAR.— See Mthir. 

MEYSANA. — ^A town in Guserat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, 105 miles N.N.W. 
from Baroda, and 42 miles N.N.W. from 
Ahmedabad. Eat. 23° 35', long. 72° 21'. 

MEYWAR. — See Oodeypoou. 

MEYWASA. — A town in the peninsula of 
Katiywar, province of Guzerrit, situate three 
miles fix)m the right bank of the Bhader river, 
and 32 miles S.W. from Rajkote. Eat. 21° 51', 
long. 70° 40'. 

MHAR, in the presidency of Bombay, a 
town at the west ba^ of the Ghats, and on the 
small river Sawitri, navigable firom the sea to 
this place, a distance of thirty miles. Distance 
from Bombay"; S.E., by sea and by the river 
Sawitri, 100 miles ; direct^ 75. Eat. 18° 6', 
long. 73° 30'. 

MHENDAWX7L, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Brovincea, 
a small town three miles from the right bank 
of the river Raptee, two from tlie north shore 
of the Moti Jhil, or Pearl Eake, 20 miles N.W. 
of GoruckiKire cantonment. Buchanan, writing 
forty years ago, assigns it 500 houses ; and 
asHuniing six persons for each house, the popu- 
lation may consequently be estimated at 3,000. 
Eat. 26° 67', long. S3° 9', 

MHENDEEGUNJ, in the district of R r- 
tabgurh, territory of Oude, a town three miles 
south of the right bank of the river Saee, 90 
S.E. of Lucknow. It is a busy, thriving place, 
the population of which is estimated by Butter 
at 20,000. Eat. 25° 53', long. 82°. 

MHIDURGEE, — A town in the British 
province of Sat.ara, presidency of 13ombay, 
situate 152 miles E. of Sattara.. Eat. 17° 26', 
long. 76° 21'. 

MHILOG, a small hill state under the super- 
intendence of the Govemor-Generars agent for 
the Cis-Sutiej states, is bounded on the north 
by Hindoor ; on ^le east by the rajah of 
Pateeala's territory and by Kothar; on the 
south by Beia ; and on the west by the Pinjor 
Doon and by Hindoor. It is about fifteen 
miles in length from north to south, and seven 
in breadth nom east to west : its centre is in 
lat. 81®, long. 76° 5 7*. This territory is esti- 
mated to yield a revenue of 1,000/. per annum. 


out of which it pays a tribute to the British 
government of 144/. The population in 1832 
was estimated at 13,000. Mhilog is one of the 
petty states wrested from the Goorkhas by the 
results of the war of 1S14, and assigned by 
British authority to the present family, 

MHOOE. — A town of the Deccan, in the 
state of Na^oor or Berar, situate 82 miles 
S.S.E. from Nagpoor, aud 160 miles S.E. by E. 
from Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 5', long, 79° 42'. 

MHOW, in the territory of Indore, a Brit- 
ish cantonment 13 miles S.W. of the town of 
Indore, situate in a clayey tract resting on 
basalt. It has altogether the appearance of a 
Kuro^iean town, having a church with steeple 
on an eminence, a spacious lecture-room, and 
library well furnished with books, and a 
Uieatre. The cantonments are occupied by a 
considerable force, and the officers are suffi- 
ciently numerous to be enabled to form a 
society independent of external intercourse. 
The military force was stationed here in pur- 
suance of Art. VII. of the treaty of Mundesor. 
The town of Mhow is situate on tho Oumhir 
river, on au eminence one and a half mile 
north-west of the cantonments. Elevation of 
cantonments above the sea 2,019 feet. Dis- 
tance S.E. from Neemuch 142 miles, S.E. from 
Nusseerabad by Neomucb 272, S. from Oojein 
42, S.W. from Saugnr 215, S.W. from Agra 
S'fi, S. from Delhi 435. Eat. 22° 33', long. 
75° 46'. 

MHOW, in the British district of Azimgurlx, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
situate on the eastern route from Ghazeepove 
to Goruckpore, 57 miles S. of the latter, 34 
N. of the fonner. It is described by (harden 
as a large straggling town on the right bank of 
the Surjoo (North-Eastern Tons), which is 
crossed by a very good ford just below the 
town. Distance N.E. from Benares 55 miles, 
Lit. 25° 54', long. 83° 37'. 

MHOW, in the British district of Meerut, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Meei*ut to that of 
Moradabad, and 11 miles S.E. from the former 
place. It is situate in an open country, par- 
tially cultivated, but not to such a degree as 
to yield abundarit supplies. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta by Delhi 930 miles. Lat. 
28° 54', long. 77° 54'. 

MHOW, in the Britisli district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to 
that of Etawab, and 27 miles S.E. of the 
former. It has a bazar and market, and is 
supplied with water from wells. I'he road in 
tills part of tlie route is good ; the country 
open, with a soil rather sandy, but well culti- 
vated. Eat. 27° 34', long. 78° 16'. 

MHOW, or MUH, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
the principal place of the pergunnah of the 
same name, a town on the route from Allali- 
abad to Pertabgurh, and 17 miles N.W. oi the 
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former. It has a bazar, and supplies and 
water are abundant. The road in this part of 
the route is good, the country level and par- 
tially cultivated. Lat. 25** 89', long. 81*" 52'. 

MHOWLEE KHAS, in the British district 
of Goruckpoor, lieu t, -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town, yet the principal place of 
the pergunnah of Mohowli. Here is a resi- 
dence of a native chief, built on a heap of 
brick -rubbish, the ruins of some gpreat building 
of remoter date. There is also a rude native 
fort, consisting of a rampart inclosing a few 
buildings, and surrounded by dense wood. 
Lat. 26" 86', long. 83“. 

MHUR. — A town in the British district of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 59 miles N. of 
Poonah. Lat. 19" 21', long. 73° 50'. 

MHUSLA. — A town in the native terri- 
tory of the chief of Jinjeera, presidency of 
Bombay, situate 60 miles S. by E. from ^m- 
bav, and 80 miles N. from Kutnageriah. Lat. 
18° 8', long. 73° 11'. 

MHUSWXJR. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 51 
miles E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 39', long. 
74° 51'. 

MHYE.— See Mthee. 

MIANE, in Sirhind, a village on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, here crossed by a ferry 
affording communication with the Punjab. 
The river is here a noble piece of water, and 
continues so until broken by shoals several 
miles lower down. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 1,147 miles. Lat. 81° 4', long. 75° 18'. 

MIANEE, in the Punjab, a small town on 
the right or west bank of the Ravee, which is 
here, when fullest, 613 yards wide and twelve 
feet deep. It is on the great route from 
Loodianah, by Araritsir, to Attock, and the 
Ravee is crossed at this place by a much- 
frequented ferry. In the cold season, when 
the river is lowest, it can be forded. Lat. 
31° 49', long. 74° 32'. 

MICHENKHEYL, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 20 miles W. 
from the right bank of the Indus, 111 miles 
S.S.W. ol the town of Peshawur. Lat. 32° 31', 
long. 70° 68'. 

MIDNAPORE, a British district within j 
the lieut. gov. of Bengal, named from its prin- 
cipal place. It is bounded on the north by 
the British districts of Paroolia, Bancoora, and 
Burdwan ; on the north-east by that of Hoogly ; 
on the south-ea.st by the British district of 
Hijellee ; on the south by the Balasore divi- 
sion of Cuttack ; on the south-west by the 
Cuttack tributary nichal Mohurbunja ; and on ! 
the west by Paroolia. It lies between lat. ] 
21° 41'— 22" 57', long. 86° 36'— 87° 59', and 
has an area of 4,015 square miles. It is 
traversed by numerous rivers and torrents, all 
taking a directit)n south-east, thus indicating 
the declivity of the country towards that point, 
and ultimately discharging themselves into the 
4 K 


estuary of the Ganges, or the Bay of Bengal. 
The principal of these are the Boobunreeka 
and the Kosai or Cossya. These great streams 
I inosculate with numerous others of less dimen- 
Ifidons, and during the monKtons the country is 
overspread by a reticulation of torrents and 
watercourses. At the same season, jhils or 
small lakes abound, but they become con- 
tracted, or else totsilly disappear, daring the 
dry season'.* On the seashore, sidt is an import- 
ant object of manuincture. 

From its intertropical position and slight 
elevation, the climate of Midnapore is, in the 
latter part of the spring and early part of the 
Slimmer, extremely hot, the thermometer 
ranging from 80° to 96° in the shade ; and in 
that season the country seems a desert. The 
monsoon rains setting in at the close of June, 
lower the temperature, and cause luxuriant 
vegetation. The cool season lasts from Octo- 
ber to February, during which interval the 
average temperature is about equal to that of 
midsummer in Central Europe. The popula- 
tion is given under the article Bengal. 

The princi|^>al routes are, 1. From north to 
south, from BaDC(X)rHh to Cuttack, through the 
town of Midnapore ; 2. from ea-st to west, from 
Calcutta to Nagpore : the other lines of com- 
munication apjwar to be merely tracks through 
wilds. The territory comprised in this district 
was acquired by the East-India Company in 
1760, by snnnnd or grant from Cossim Ali 
Khan, nawaub of Bengal. 

MIDNAPORE, a town, the principal place 
of the British district of the same name, is 
situate on the route from Calcutta to Cuttack, 
68 miles W. of former, and 179 N.E. of the 
latter. Here is a good bazar, well supplied, 
especially with provisions, and the town being 
situate on the left t>ank of the river Kosai or 
Cooasy, water is also abundant. The scbor)! 
established here is under the government of a 
local committee, compitsed of the chief offitdal 
persons resident in the U*wn. It is conducted 
by a head-master, who i ra Enn>peaD, who has 
under him several assistant-masters. Midna- 
pore is in lat. 22° 24', long. 87° S3". 

MIEMUMMAW. — A town pi Fastem 
India, in the British district of Mergui, in the 
Tenasserim provinces, 55 miles N.N.W. of 
Tenasserim. Lat. 12° 56', long. 98° 47'. 

MILAPOOR, or ST. THOME.— A town in 
the British district of Chingleput, presidency 
of Madras, four miles S. of Madras. Lat. 
13° 1', long. 80° 20'. 

MILCHIA. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, 23 miles S. by E. from Khatmandt>o, 
and 65 miles N.E. from Bettiah. Lat. 27° 23', 
long. 86° 22". 

MlLLICEl, in the j^^hire of Eampoor, 
Iieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Bareilly to Moradabad, and 26 
miles N.W. of the former. 'The road in this 
part of the route is good ; the country oj>en, 
fertile, and highly cultivated. Lat. 28° 37', 
long. 79° 13'. 
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MILUM, in the British district of Kiunaon, 
iieut.'gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town, the principal place of the Bhotia sub' 
division of Juwalar, on the route to Hiundes 
or Chinese Tartary, and 13 miles S. of the 
Juwahir Pass. Elevation above the sea, of 
temple, 11,700 feet ; of town, 11,430 ; of bridge 
across the river Goree, 11,368. Liat. 30*" 25', 
long. 80° ir. 

MINDAWAR, or MANDOWR, in the 
British district of Muttra, lieu t. -gov. of the 
JN.W. Provinces, a town on the left bank of 
the Jumna, eight miles N. of the city of Agra. 
Lat. 27° 17', long. 78" 2'. 

MINBPOORA.— A town of Ma^wa, in the 
native state of Dhar, 15 miles S. by W. from 
Bhar, and 152 miles W. from Hoosungabad. 
Lat. 22" 48', long. 75° 22'. 

MIRCHA, in the British district of Goruck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Azinigurh to Goruck- 
pore cantonment, 38 miles N. of the fornier, 
23 S. of the latter. It has a few shops, and 
some supplies may be collected from the sur- 
rounding country, though much overrun with 
jungle. Lat. 26' 28', long. 83° 14'. 

MIRE A NEE, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment 
of Futlehgurh to that of Cawnpore, and 17 
miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26' 38', long. 
80" 15'. 

I^llRGAHUN Gif AT, in the Britihh district 
of Muzuffurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a station on the left batik of the 
Jumna, at a forry on the route from Kuruool 
to the town of Meerut, and six mile.s south- 
east of the former. Lai. 29" 38', long. 77" 6'. 

MIRGAN.T, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W- Provinces, a 
station on the route from Cawnpore to Futtch 
gurh, and 40 miles S.K. of the latter. Jt is 
situate on the right bank of the Ganges, crossed 
here by a ferry, formerly much frequented, hut 
now in a considerable degree superseded by 
that of Nanamow, nine miles lower down the 
river. Lat. 27°, long, 80" 3'. 

MIRHAKOOR, in the British district of 
Agra, a town on the route from the city of 
Agra to Jeypore, and 10 miles W. of the 
burner. It has a small Vjazar. The road in 
this ]>art of the route is good, the country well 
cultivated. Lat. 27 ' 9', long. 77"' 55'. 

MIROT, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village near the left 
bank of the llansouti nulla, a torrent widely 
spreading during the rains. Lat. 28° 34', 
long. 76 37'. 

MIRPOOR, in the British district of Boolund- 
shuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Ally gurh canton- 
ment to that of Delhi, and 26 miles N.W. of 
the foniur. The road in this part of tlie 
route is I'o.ul : the country open, with a sandy 


soil, scantily cultivated, Lat. 28° 12', long, 

77 ° 67 '. 

MIRTA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a town on the route from the city of Jodhiwor 
to that of Ajrneer, and 76 miles N.E. of the 
former. It stands on high ground, and, viewed 
from without, has a striking appearance. The 
wall which surrounds it, is on the western side 
built of mud, on the eastern of good masonry. 
There are several temples, and in the middle 
of the town a large and lofty mosque. There 
is a manufactory of felt here ; and the bazar is 
well constructed, but has an impoverished look, 
thi.s town having suffered much from the attacks 
of hostile troops ; in consequence of which the 
number of houses has been seriously diminished. 
The present number of houses is 8,000, sup- 
plied with good water from three large tanks, 
the first at the north-west angle of the city, 
the secoiid clo.se to the ea.st of A j nicer gate, 
and the third about a <{uarter of a mile 
.south-east of the second. The water from the 
wells is bracki.sh. Tlie population, .according 
to Boiloau, is 25,950, Lat. 26° 40', long. 
74° 9'. 

Ml RUN KE SARAE, in the T’.ritish district 
of FuiTukliabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. JVo- 
viiic(‘.s, a town on the route from the canton- 
ment of Cawiq>ore to that of Futtehgurh, and 
33 mile.s S. of the latter. It has a very fine 
sarae, whence its name, and the tomb of the 
founder, in a garden on the ojiposite side of the 
road. 'I'herc i.s a bazar, and water is abundant. 
Lat. 27" r, long. 79" 59'. 

MlRYAFlUNJJ'k A town in the British 
<lisLrict of Backergunje, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
122 miles E. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 22', long. 
90' 19'. 

MIRZA MOOR. AT >, in the British district 
of P.eiiarcs, bout. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to the 
city of Benares, 61 miles E. of the former, 
J3 W. of the latter. The road in this part 
of the n>ute j.s excellent ; the country level, 
wooded, and cultivatevi. Lat. 25° 17', long. 
82° 50'. 

M1RZA.POOR. — A town in the British 
district of Cutback, lieut.-gov. of Bengal. 30 
mile.<^ N.E. of C'utbick. Lat. 20° 43', long. 
86° 17'. 

MIRZAPOGR.— A town in the ♦ British 
district of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, two 
miles W. of l^urneah. Lat. 25° 46', long. 
87" 31'. 

MIRZAPORE, within the limits of the 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a British 
district, named from its princi[>al place, is 
Ixiunded on the north by the British districts 
Jounpoor and Benares ; on the east by the 
British di.stiicts of Shahabad, Behar, and 
Palamow ; on the south by Sirgooja ; and on 
the west by the territory of Rewa and the 
British district of Allahabad. It lies between 
lat. 23° 50'~25° 30', long. 82° 11'-- 83° 39', 
and ha.s an area of 5,235 square miles. The 
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Gaoges^ when first touching QUkl^he district, 
sweeps for about twelve miles round the north- 
western comer, in a direction first southerly, 
then easterly, when it passes into the district, 
through which it holds a sinuous but genemlly 
easterly course of about seventy miles, and 
flowing by the city of Mirzapore and the fort 
o( Cliunar, reaches the northern frontier, along 
which it pursues its course for about eight 
miles farther, and finally leaves the district six 
niiles above the city ol Benares. The average 
elevation of the waterway of the Ganges at 
tlie north-western corner of the district, whore 
it is highest, is about 310 feet above the sea ; 
close to Benares, where lowest, 272. Through- 
out the ninety miles of this part of its course 
it is navigable at all times, and probably for 
craft of fifty or sixty tons burthen. In the 
lower part, its depth, jiccording to Jacquemont, 
who viewed it in midwinter, when lowest, is 
al>out fifty feet ; its breadth he states to be 
great. At the town of Mir 2 afK>re, forty-five 
miles higher, he describes it, at the same 
season, as half a mile wide, of cori8i<ierahle 
depth in the middle, and at the margin two or 
three feet deep. The Sone, flowing from the 
Rewa territory, after passing the western 
frontier of the district, flows through it in a 
direction from west to east for about fifty two 
miles, and then crosses the eastern frontier 
into the British district of Behar. It is 
descriljed by Blunt as a c<»usiderable river 
even in the dry sefison, with a bed half a mile 
wide, and a rapid stream a hundred yards wide, 
with about three feet water in the deepest part. 
The Rehund river enters the district at the 
south-western corner, and flowing in a north- 
easterly direction for twenty-three miles, sub- 
sequently in a northerly direction for twenty- 
nine miles, finally falls irito the Bone. Tbe 
Kunlmr enters the <listriet at the op)>osite or 
soutlk-eastern corm.r, and, flowing in a north- 
westerly direction for thirty-five miles, also 
falis into t)<o Sone, 

The northern portion of the district, being 
jurt of the lower valley of the Ganges, partakes 
of its alluvial cliavacter. Thcix* are some excep- 
tions, however, as between the city of Mirza- 
porc and Chunar is a range of rocky and 
uneven hills of sandstone, rising at the fort of 
Chunar into an abrupt rock of considerable 
height. These emiiK iiccs are no doubt con- 
nected with the low sandstone range running 
nearly east and west, a lew miles farther soutli, ! 
and denominated by Franklin the Biudaehal 
Range, fnun the town of Biti<lachal, .at its 
northern Imse, This range is horizontally stra- 
tified, ’"icaceous and schistose towards the 
base, fin(ir-gTaine<l towards the summit, where 
it is of a light colour, and, being well suited 
for building, is extensively used at Mirzapore 
and Benares. Its elevation is about 500 feet 
above the sea, or 250 above tbe a<ljacent v.alley 
of lha Ganges, tlie upper surface forming a 
sort of table-land, diversified by numerous 
Ruuill eminences. South of this the land rises, 
Ui a sort ot huge terrace, into anotiiei tfible- 


land, having an elevation of probably 800 or 
900 feet, being part of the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the great Viudhya range, which 
overspreads the whole southern part of the 
district, and gives it a rugged, barren, and 
savage character. 

In a country promising in a geological point 
of view, the mineral wealth does not appear 
considerable ; the sandstone of Chunar and its 
vicinity is extensively quarried for building ; 
the kunkar or calcareous conglomerate affords 
excellent lime ; native soda is found at the 
Tara and Kutra passes ; iron-ore at Lalgaiij, 
sixteen miles south-west of the city of Mirza- 
pore ; fine slate south of the Bone ; and on the 
northern bank of that river coal-fields have 
been discovered. 

Amidst the jungly liills and valleys of the 
southern part of the district, the air is repre- 
sented to be, during the hot and rainy seasons, 
so pastilential as to prove inevitably fatal to 
Europeans and to many natives ; yet, in the 
beginning of Febiaiary, Blunt experienced a 
frost of six days, a consequence, without doubt, 
of the elevation of the country. Even in tbe 
city of Mir 2 wipore, on the bank of the Ganges, 
fires are desirable during the mornings and 
evenings of the winter season. Trj the latter 
part of spring and the early part of summer, 
before the mitigating effects of the periodical 
rains bav'e been felt, the heat is dreadful, 
especially in the vicinity of the rocks of Chunar. 
It is said that the station and the city of Mir- 
zapore are rather unhealthy, from tlm circum- 
stance of the land being high toward the Rank 
of the river, and lower at some distance ; by 
which much 8t;vgnant water is produced. It 
is also stated that the soil of the towm of Mirza- 
pore, and the land adjacent to it, is so strongly 
I impregnated with saline particles, as materially 
to injure buildings composod of bricks and 
mortiir. 

Respecting the botanical character of the 
country, Jacquemont observes, “ Doubtless 
the Iforassus flabelliformis (species of palm), 
tl»e pal my r.a- tree of Pmropoans, and the tar of 
the Hindoos, acquires maturity here, though I 
hsvve not seen it in this tract ; the mango pre- 
dominates ; next the tamarind and various 
sorts of mimosa ; oranges do not succeed well ; 
the (kiHuarina muricata is occasionally met 
with in the gardens, but tufted, stunted, and 
distorted. Tliero are various species of tbe 
terebinthine family, nearly devoid of leaves: 
they are probably spondiasl The cotton culti- 
vated iu the vicinity of the city is probably the 
ijossypium herbaceum, with short coarse wool. 
The siigar-cauea, w’hich cover a vast extent of 
ground, are about the thickness rf the finger, 
and a yard in length,” Tht above descriptioa 
of the cotton grown hero does not appear to 
correspond with that given at a more receufc 
period, when it was stated that the cotton of 
tins district is of good quality, strong, rather 
fine, of long staple, and mak ing a durable cloth. 
The produce of the vicinity, however, forme 
but a small p.uL '.jr the cotton brought to 
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market at the town of Mirzapore, which is the 
greatest cotton>mart in India, and where the 
cottons of the Doab, Oude, Bundlecund, the 
8nugor and Nerbudda territory, and even of 
parts of Malwa and Nagpore, are collected for 
transmission to the lower provinces. Indigo 
is produced to some extent, and sugar is a very 
important article of cultivation, as this part of 
the valley of the Ganges is the princii^al suuar 
district of India. The prir»cipal alimentary 
crops are wheat, barley, bajra(Holcusspicatus), 
various sorts of millet, maize, pulse, oil-seeds 
of different kinds, ginger, turmeric, chillies, 
hemp (which is cultivated for its intoxicating 
property), melons, cucumbers, and other pro- 
ducts. The usual esculent vegetables of Britain 
succeed w ell in the cool season, or that com- 
prehending the close and cumiueucement of 
the year. 

The pcjpulation is almost exclusively HindLm, 
the Mahoniedans being comparatively few. 
The latest census gives the totid number at 
1,104,815 ; of which 649,120 are enumerated 
as Hindoo and agricultural, 380,778 as Hindoo 
non-agricultural ; while the Mahoniedans and 
all others not being Hindoos amount only to 
15,364 agricultural, and 59,053 non-agri cul- 
tural. There are some native members of the 
Bnglish church, and a few descendants of 
native converts to the church oflltinie. The 
principal places are Mirzapore, Chunar, and 
Lalganj. The chief military route.s are — 
1. From north to south, fnmi Jounpore to the 
city of Mirzapore, and continued souihvvHid 
to Agori. 2. From north-easi to south-west, 
from Benares to the city of Mirzapore, and 
continued in the same direction to Ke^aand 
Saugor. 8. From east to we.st, from Chunar 
to the city of Mirzapore, and continued in a 
north-westerly direction to Allahabad. This 
load, made under the inspection of engineer 
officers of the £ast-India Coinpstny’s service, 
is represented to be such as would do credit to 
any country ; and it forms the great thorough 
fare by which the valuable product-s of Buri- 
dlecund and the Saugor and Nerbudda terri- 
tofWB are conveyed to the banks of the Ganges 
for transport down the river. 

Th'j tract forming this district, probably at 
the remotest period of i Hindoo history w’as 
part of the realm of Kas), the capital of which 
was the neighbouring city of Vai-anasi or 
Benares. About the beginning of the eleventh 
century, it was subjugated by the sovereigns 
of Gour, from whom it was wrested at the 
close of the same century, by the sovereigns 
of Canouj ; and on the overthrow of this Lust 
state by Muhammad of Ghor, in 1193, it 
became subject to the Mahomedan i-overeigns 
of Delhi. In 1529 it was subjugaU;d by 
Baber. On the dismemberment of the empire 
of Delhi, coiisequeiit on the invasion, in 1 '60, 
of Ahmed Shah Dooranee, it formed part ot 
the spoil seized by Shujah-ud-daulah, naw^aub 
vizier of Oude, by whom a part was ceded to 
the East-India Company under the treaty of 
1775, aad the remainder by the treaty of 1801. 


MIRZAPORE, the principal place of the 
district of the same name, a town situate on a 
bank of kunkar, on the right side of the 
Ganges, here half a mile wide, and when 
lowest, deep in the middle, shallow towards 
the edges. The communication with the oppo- 
site bank is maintained by public ferry at the 
Naughat, over which troops aud stores are 
passed free of charge. Its appearance to those 
passing it by water is imposing, from its 
great extent, numerous mosques and Hindoo 
temples, excellent houses of Europeans, aud 
handsome ghats or flights of stairs leading to 
the w.ater’s edge. On closer examination, 
however, the aspect of the place does not 
improve: the houses of the Furopeans, which 
are the best of the dwellings, occur only at 
considerable intervals ; the native town is of 
great extent, but consists mainly of three long, 
wide, straight streets, along the sides of which 
are rows of trees and of wells. Those wells 
are surrounded by a circular platform, and 
have large mouths, so that many j)ersons can 
draw water at once, without incommoding 
each other ; and several are tasteful spei i- 
iiiens of arcliitecture. The houses for the 
most part are, how'ever, built of muil or of 
unbaked brick, though the vicinity contains 
.abundance of excellent building-stone : they 
are seldom more than two stories high. 
There is no appearance of grandeur or anti- 
quity in this city, though much of business 
and bustle. Its manufactures of carpets and 
other strong woollens, of cottons and of silks, 
well as some others of less importance, are 
considered to be on the decline, and it derives 
its present importance principally from the 
fact of its being the greatest cotton -mart in 
India. The city and its vicinity are said to 
abound with lawyei-s, drawn thither by the 
great amount of litigation, resulting from the 
active commerce of the place. The great 
wealth in transit and in store here likewise 
invites the presence of various classes of 
thieves. Tlie civil esUiblishmeut consists of 
a judge, a collector, a deputy-collector, a 
collector of customs, and other functionaries 
for the due administi'ation of the public 
ImsinesH. The f>opulation of this city is re- 
turned at 79,526. The military cantonment 
is situate three miles north-east of the city, 
in -a sort of peninsula formed by the winding 
of the Ganges. In the distribution of the 
Bengal army, Mirzapore is included within 
the Benares division. 

The importance, and perhaps the existence 
of this place seems to l)e of very recent date : 
it does not appear to be mentioned in the 
Ayeen Akbery. Tieffentbaler, who drew up 
his description of India lietween 1760 and 
1770, mentions it under the name of Mir- 
zapur the Greater, as a mart, and as having 
two ghats giving access to the Ganges. It 
is laid down in Rennell’s Atlas, publiahed in 
1781, but not mentioned in the accounts of 
the march of the British army from Biixar 
to the vicinity of Allahabad, though the 
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route must have lain through or near it. 
Distant £. from Allahabad, keeping to the 
right of the Ganges, $1 miles ; keeping to 
the left ef that river, and crossing by the 
ferry opposite Mirzapore, 53 miles ; from 
Benares cantonment, 8.W., 27 miles; from 
Calcotta, N.W., by land 448 miles, by water 
721 miles, or if by the Sunderbond passage, 
898 miles. Lat. 25" &, long. 82" 3S', 

MIRZAPORE CHHOTA <THB LESS), 
in the British district of Mirzapore, a town 
oil the route from Chnnar to Dinapoor, 10 
miles N.E. of the former. Supplies and 
water are abundfint here, the town being 
situate on tbe right bank of the Ganges, in a 
well-cultivated ooantry, studded with groves 
of mangoes. Lat. 25" 12', long. 83" 4'. 

MIRZI, or MIRJA^, in the British district 
of North Canara, presidency ot Madras, a 
town on an inlet of the Arabian Sea, or North 
Indian Ocean. According to Horsbnigh, 
*Hhe entrance of the river is between two 
bluff points; that on the south side has the 
deepest water, close to which is the proper 
channel over the tar, where are two and three- 
quarters and three fathoms water between the 
point and sand-banks in tbe middle of tbe 
entrance, on which tbe sea generally breaks.** 
But though the depth of water is sufficient 
for vessels of considerable burthen, the channel 
is so narrow as to admit only those of smali 
size. Both the town, and a fort which formerly 
protected it, are now very ruinous, in conse- 
quence of the iiyuries it suffered in a siege 
by Hyder Ali, and subsequ^ently from the 
oppressive government of Tippoo, his son. 
It was formerly called Midijay, corrupted by 
the Mussulmaus into Mirzi and. Miijan. 
Distance from Mangalore, N., 115 miles ; 
from Bombay, S., 825 ; P-'ngalmre, N.W., 
236 ; Madras, N.VV., 408. Lat. 14" 80', long. 
74" 29'. 

MISREEKOTA. — A town in tbe Briti& 
district of Dbarwar, presidency of Bombay, 
16 miles S.S.E. of Dbarwar. Lat. 15" W, 
long. 78" 8'. 

MISREEPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpoor, lieu t. -gov. of tbe N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Cawnpoor to Jeit- 
poor, 38 mi^es &W. of the former. Lat. 
26" 5', long. 80". 

MISROWU, ia the British district of 
Benares, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left hank of tbe Ganges, 656 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by water ; 13 N.E., 
or farther down tbe stream, than Benares. 
Lat. 25" 24*, long. 83" 15'. 

MISSERPOOR, in the territory of Code, a 
village on the route from Banda to Purtab- 
gurh, 11 miles W. of the latter, 125 E. ot the 
former. Lat. 25" 55', long. 81® 48*. 

MI8S1RPGORA, in tbe British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieuk-gOT. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the right bank ^e Ganges, 
31 miles N.W. of the city of Mirzapoor; 


750 N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 25" 16*, long. 
82" 20*. 

MISSRIK. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 47 miles N.W. by N. fiom Lucknow, 
and 68 miles N. by E. firom Cawnpoor. Lat. 
27" 2r, long. 80" 38*. 

MITEEGOOREM. — A. town of tho Deccan, 
in the state of Nagpoor or Berar, 167 miles 
8.S.E. from Nagpoor, and 210 miles N. by W. 
from Masullpatam. Lat. 19" 5', long. 80" 25*. 

MITHA BERER, a village in the British 
district of the Dehra Doon, and near the right 
bank of the Ason. It was a station ot tbe 
series of small triangles in the great trigono- 
metrical survey of the Himalaya. Elevation 
above the sea 2,189 feet. Lat. 30" 19*, long. 
78 " 2 *. 

MITHUN KOTE, or MITTUN KOTK 
— ^A town in Sinde, near the western bank of 
the Indus, close to tbe confluence of the 
Punjnud, or stream convejring into it the 
united waters of the Punjal). Bnmes found 
the Indus here, at the latter end of May, 
before the swell attained its height, 2,000 
yards wide. Later in tbe season, the a^acent 
country, to a great extent, is overflowed, and 
becomes one uninterrupted expanse oi water, 
as the land is, for a considerable distance on 
each side of the river, on a low level. At this 
time of year the climate is unhealthy. Mithun 
Kote is admirably situated for commanding 
the trade of the Indus throughout its whole 
extent ; and hence has by some been recom- 
mended as a convenient site for an annual foir, 
where the traders of Afghanistan and of 
{Central Aria might be supplied with Indian 
and British goods; but iu insalubrity is a 
great objection to such a selection. It is 
sniTounded with flourishing date-groves. 
Elevation above the sea 220 feet. Population 
4,000. It is 460 miles from tbe sea, iu lat. 
28" 57', long. 70" 29*. 

MITPULLY. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominons of the Nizam, 109 miles N. from 
Hyderabad, and 174 miles 8.8. E. from Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 18' 54*, long. 78" 41*. 

MITTAH *rOWANAH, in the Sinde 
Sagur Dooab division of tbe Punjab, a town 
situated 20 miles W. from the ri^t hank of 
tbe Jhelum, 123 mika W.N.W. of the town of 
Lahore. Lat. 32" 20*, ^ng. 72" 15*. 

MITTANEE, in tbe Daman divirion of the 
Punjab, a town ritoated 33 miles W. from the 
right bank of the Indus, 12 miles S.W. of the 
town of Peshawur. Lat. 83" 46*, long. 71 " £5*. 

MrrXEETOBLDR.— A town in the terri- 
tory of Oude, 33 miles W.S.W. from Lucknow, 
and 15 miles N.E. by N. from Cawnpoor. 
Lat 26" 40', long. 80" . 

MOBEE. — A town of Burmah, ritoate 142 
miles S.S.E. from Ava, and 154 miles N.EL 
frofn Piome. Lat 20® 6*, long. 97*. 

MODERAH, in the Biypoot state of Jodb- 
poor, a village on the route from Nusseerabad 
621 
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tD Doen^ ftod 155 miles S.W. of the former. 
It is ritnate in a ootmiiy occasionally studded 
with hills, bat generally lerel, with a grarelly 
moXi, free from jungle, and partially cultivated. 
Dat. 25" IS', long. 73" W. 

MODHORAJPOOBA. — A town in the 
Bmpoot state of Jeypoor, situate 27 miles 
S.S.W. from Jeypoor, and 66 miles E. from 
Ajmeer. Lai. 26" 34', long. 75" 45'.* 

MODIBENI. — A town in Nepal, situate 
on the left bank of one of the branches of the 
CSnndnck, and 119 miles W. 1^ N. from Khat- 
maiidoo. Lai. 28" 15', long. 83" 29'. 

MODOOFOOB. — A town in the British 
dktxict of Bamgnr, lieat.-goT. of Bengal, 52 
miles E. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 23" 56', long. 

fins'. 

MODDli, in the Bajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Nnsseerab^ to 
*l>ee8% and 134 miles S.W. of the former. 
The road in this part of the route is firm and 
good, and passes through a gravelly country, 
partly coHivaied. Lat. 25" 27', long. 
73" 24'. 

MOEYON6, one of the Cossya hill states, 
bounded on the north by that of Muriow ; on 
the east by Onmlee ; on the south by Mahran ; 
and on the west 1^ Nustong : it contains an 
area of 110 square miles, and its centre is in 
lat 10" 20', long. 91" 27'. 

M06L00B CHIKA (or THE LESS).— 
A town in the Mysore, near a tank, and close 
to the aonroe of the Yagachi river, in the 
rough country forming the east declivity of the 
Western Ghats. Distance N . W. from ^riiiga- 
patam fi8 miles. Lat. 13" 18', long. 75" 51'. 

MOGOUNG MYO. — A town of Burmah, 
sitnate 167 miles £. by N. from Muneepoor, 
and 190 miles S.S.E. from Sudiya. Lat. 
25" 18', long. 96" 39'. 

MOGRA, in the Bajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Neemuch to Jodh- 
poor, and 11 miles S. of the latter. Supplies 
are scarce, and must be previously collected. 
The water is brackish ; both that supplied 
from wells, and that from a small rill. Lat. 
26" S', long. 73" 10'. 

MOGULPOOB,, in the British district of 
Moimdahad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Hurdwar to the 
town Moradabad, and seven miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 28" 56', long. 78? 47'. 

MOGTOPOOB, or MUGHALPOOB, in 
the territory of Code, a town on the right 
bank of the Chanka, here called the Ul, a 
stream tribntaiy to t^ Ghaghra, 65 miles N. 
of lasdoiow. Lat. 27" 45', long. 80" 55'. 

MOGUL SERAI, in ibe British district of 
Betiarea, lieot.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Hazaribagh to Benares, 
177 miles N.W, of the former, 12 S.E. of the i 
latter. It has a bazar. Lat. 25" 16', long. 
fiS" 12'. 

MOGUL 6UBYE . — A town of Malwa, in 


the native state of Took, or territory of Ameer 
Khan, 11 miles N. from Sironj, and 78 miles 
W.N.W. from Saugur. Lat. 24" 16', long. 
77" 40'. 

MOHAN, in the territoiy of Onde, a town 
on the route from Futtehgttrh, by Nanamtu 
ghat or ferry, to Lucknow, 1 7 miles W. of the 
latter. It is situate on the left bank of the 
river Saee, here crossed by a permanent bridge. 
Lord Valentia styles it a village, but observes 
that it had the appearance of having anciently 
been of more consequence, the soil being filled 
for a considerable distance with a mixture of 
brick and lime. Lat. 26" 46', long. 80" 46'. 

MOHANA, a river in the district of Bo- 
ghelkhand, territory of Rewa, rises near the 
village of Rypoor, and in lat. 24° 32', long. 
81" 32'. The elevation above the sea, of its 
source, must exceed 900 feet, as at Keuli, 
twenty-five miles farther north, and the same 
distance lower down the stream, the elevation 
of the waterway is 923 feet. At that place, 
passing from the plateau of Kewa, over the 
brow of the Kutra ridge, to the more depressed 
country farther north, it is precipitated down 
a fall of 362 feet. It theoce turns to the 
north-east, and is discharged into the Tons, on 
the right side, in lat. 24“ 57', long. .81° 35', 
after a total course of thirty-eight miles. 

MOHANAH. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Paneeput, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. 
Provinces, situate on the route from the city of 
Delhi to Jheend, and 35 miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 29" 2', long. 76° 55'. 

[ MOHANE.— See Phalcu. 

MOHAREE. — A town of the, Deccan, in 
INagpoor or Berar, situ.ste 39 miles E.N.E. 
from Nagpoor, and 130 miles 8. from Jubhul- 
ipoor. Lat. 21° 19', long. 79" 43'. 

MOHGAON. — A town of the Deccan, in 
Nagpoor or Berar, situate 43 miles N.W. from 
Nagpoor, and 54 miles E. by S. from Baitool. 
Lat. 21" 38', long. 78" 45'. 

MOHNE, in Koonawur, a district of Bus- 
sahir, is a fortress, with a celebrated Hindoo 
temple dedicated to Badrinath, and crowned 
by a ball of pure gold, said to weigh fifteen or 
twenty pounds. It is situate on the southern 
declivity of the great Ruldung Mountain, and 
ill a pergunnah or division bearing the name of 
Kumroo. Lat. 31" 26', long. 78° 19'. 

MOHODA. — A town in Nagpoor or Berar, 
situate 20 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 110 
miles E.S.E. from Baitool. 21° 9', long. 

79" 29'. 

MOHOL. — A town in the British district of 
Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 19 miles 
W.N.W. of Sholapoor, Lat. 17" 48', long. 
75" 42'. 

MOHOLI, or MAHOWLY, in the territory 
of Oude, a small town on the rbute from 
Bareilly to Lucknow, 89 miles S.E. of the 
former, 67 N.W. of the latter. It has a bazjir, 
and is well supplied with water. Lat. 27" 40', 
long. 80" 82'. 
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MOHON. — river of Sirgoojab, on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal, rising in lat. 
23® 11', long. 83® 18', and flowing for eighty- 
five miles first westerly, and then northerly, 
falls into the Ilhern or Kehund, on the right 
side, in lat. 23° 60', long. 82° 61'. 

MOHONA, or MAHONA, in the territory 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Soindia, a town 
on the route from Gwalior fort to Sironj, 
80 miles S.W. of former, 130 N. of latter. 
Lat. 26° 64', long. 77® 46'. 

MOHOUREE, or MOWAREE, in the 
British district of Allahabad, lieu t. -gov. of the 
K.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Allahabad cantonment to Rewah, and 10 miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 25° 21', long. 81° 58'. 

MOHRA DHELA, in the British district 
of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village situate at the point where the 
small river Dhela-flows to the south from the 
Sewalik range. It promises to be an important 
locality, containing numerous indications of 
coal, and many seams have been tried for 
wever, as yet have 

<uf tney contain 
of Moradabad 40 miles. 
4'. 


specimens, which, ho 
been obtained of 

“""'ir 247 long.’ 79" 


MOHREE, in the British district Morad- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hurdwar to the town 
of Moradabad, and 16 miles N.W. of the latter. 
The road in this part of the route is good. 
Lat. 29° 4', long. 78° 42'. 


MOHRENI, in the British district of Shah- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Bjsreilly to Seeta- 
poor, and 43 miles S.E. of the former. Lat 
28° 9', long. 80° 5'. 

MOHUMDABAD, in the British district 
of Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Azimgurh to 
Mozufferpoor, 14 miles E}. of the former. Lat. 
26°, long. 83° 28'. 

MOHUMDABAD, in the British district 
of Jaloun, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Jaloun to Bandah, 
1 7 miles S.E. by S. of the former. Lat. 25° 67', 
long. 79° 31'. 

MOHUMDEE, in Hhe territory oi Oude, a 
town on the route from Bareilly to Lucknow, 
61 miles S.E. of the farmer, 96 N.W. of the 
latter. It has a large bam. Lat. 27° 68', 
long. 80° 19'. 


MOHUN. — A town in Guzerat, or domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, lltliate eight miles N. 
from the right bank of fl^Korbodda, and 62 
Lat. 22° 6', long. 


miles E. by 8. from Biltibdiu 
74° 2'. 


MOHUN CHOKI, in the Brithh district 
of Suharunpoor, lieut.-^V, of the ^‘W. Pro- 
vinces, is on the route from the <Jnwn of Suha- 
runpoor to Dehra, and 2^ np^* N.E. of the 
former. It is situate at south-western 
base of the Sewalik where the pass of 


Lalldurwaza or Kheree, following the coum 
of the Solanl torrent, debouches on the plains 
of Hindoostan. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
1,080 miles. Lat. 30° 10', long. 77° 67'. 

MOHUNEEA, in the British district Sbah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Hazaribagh to Benares, 147 miles f 

of former, 42 S.E, of latter. It has a bazar. 
According to Buchanan, ** it contains 200 
houses, of which some are very large, being 
inns [caravanserais], with very numerous cham- 
bers, disposed in a. long range." Lat. 25® 8', 
long. 83° 40'. 

MOHUNGUNJB.— A town in the British 
district of Pubna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 124 
miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24°, long. 
89° 40'. 

MOHUNGURH, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jessulmer, a fort in the desert, and about 
35 miles N.E. of the town of Jessulmer. Lat. 
27° 13', long. 71° 22'. 

MOHUN-KE-SURAEE, in the British dis- 
trict of Ron«»rpjft Ue»t,-gov. of the N.W. Pro?* 
vinces, a village on the route from the city of 
Benares to that of Mirzapoor, seven miles 
S.W. of the former, 20 N.E. of the latter. 
Water is plentiful, and supplies may be col- 
lected in abundance. The road in this part of- 
the route is excellent ; the country level, 
wooded, and cultivated. Lat. 26° 16', lonir. 
82° 55'. * 

MOHUN KOTE. — A town ofSinde, in the 
British district of Kurrachee, presidency of 
Bombay, 92 miles N.E. 6f Kurrachee. T<at. 
25° 52', long. 67° 57'. 

MOHUNPOQR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia’s ‘family, a consider- 
able town 110 miles S. oi Guwaler tort. Lat. 
24° 47', long. 77° 43'. 

MOHUNPOOR. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the British district of Southern Cacbar, 
11 miles S.E. of Silchar. Lat. 24° 41', lonir. ‘ 
92° 58'. 

MOHUNPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Etawa, and 36 miles S.E. 
of the former. Lat. 27° 27', long. 78° 23'. 

MOHUNPOOR, in the British district By- 
nour, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to Huid- 
war, and 23 miles S.E. of the latter. Ijat 
29° 42', long. 78° 18'. 

MOHUNPOQRA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, a village on the route man Agra to 
Ajroeer, 128 miles W. of former, l60 E. of 
latter. Lat. 26° 52', long. 76"^ 10'. 

MOHURBUNGE, the name of one of the 
Cuttack mehals, on the S.W. frontier of Ben^. 
It is bounded on the north-west by Singboom ; 
on the north-east by fihe British districts Poo- 
ralia and Midnapoor ; on the south-eaat by that 
of Ballaaore and the Cuttack mebal Neelgurh ; 
and on tlie south-west by that of Keunjur. It 
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iextends from 1st. 21* 24' — 22* 35', and from 
’ loinf. 85* 88' — 87* 14' ; k nioety-five miles in 
length from north-west to eou^-osst, and 
seveniy-fiTO in breadth, and oontiuns an area 
of 2,025 square miles, with a population of 
21.125. 

MOSXJBKAPOOB, in the British district 
of Cawnpore, lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the rente from Calpee to Futteh- 
gurh, and 18 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
26* 20^, long. 79*45'. 

MOHWAR. — A river ol Bnndelound, rising 
in lat. 25* 6', long. 78* S', and, flowing through 
Jhansee in a imrth-easterly direction for sixty 
miles, falls into the Sinde river, in lat. 25* 47', 
Sng. 78* 23'. 

MOIRA FORT.— See Alxoba. 

MOJGURH, in Bhawlpoor, a town on the 
route from the city of Bhawlpoor to Jodhpoor, 
and 37 miles S.E. of the former. It is situate 
in the desert extending through the eastern 
part of the state of Bhawlpoor, which has 
generally a soil of hazd tenadcus earth, covered 
in most places with gnunj jungle and ntunted 
shrubs, but in some overspread with bills of 
loose shifting sand. The site of Mojgnrh is of 
firm ground, with low sandy eminences on 
every side, but at such a distance that light 
gnus cannot command it. The walls are built 
of brick ; they are about fifty feet high (includ- 
ing the parapet, of about seven feet), and 
two and a half feet thick, with a terreplein 
four feet broad. On the north side they are 
in many places perforated with cannon-balls 
discharged during the edkge carried on by the 
first khan of Bhawlpoor. The place is half a 
furlong square, wi^ numerons bastions, and 
an outwork on the east side, to cover the 
entrance. A mosque eonspicnonsly surmqnnts 
the gateway, and a little to the north is a 
Mahometan tomb, with a cupola profusely 
ornamented with coloured glased tiles. There 
is a large tank outside the walls, and within 
a^ several wells, contrining abundioice of good 
water at the depth of fifty-eight cubits. Moj- 
gurh is in lat. 1&* 1', long. 72* 11'. 

MOJPOOR, in the B^qpoot territory of 
Alwur, a small town on the route from Nos- 
serabad to Muttra, and 61 miles S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 27* 22', long. 76* 52'. 

MOKAMBH.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Patna, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 44 miles 
E. by a of Patna. Lat. 25* 22', long. 85* 66'. 

MOKAIJRA.— -A town in the British dis- 
trict exf Tannali, preridenqy of Bombay, 74 
miles K.K.E. of Bombaj. Lat 19* 54', long. 
73* 28'. 


MOKEBIAN, in the Jolmder dooab of 
the Puidab, a town ritaated on the left bank 
of the Bess, 92 miles E.H.EL of the town of | 
Labow. Lat 31* 5r, hM^. 75* 39'. 

^MOEMEIR. — A. town in the British dis- 
trict of Abmednupar, presidency of Bombay, 
126 miles N.E. of Boioibny. Xek. 26*, long. 


MOKMAI. — A town of Burmrii, 140 miles 
aE. by a from Ava, and 176 miles N.E. by 
E. from Prome. Lat. 20* 17', long. 97* 16'. 

MOKUMPAD. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 183 miles E. by N. 
from Hyderabad, and 94 miles N. from Gun- 
toor. Lat. 17* 40', long. 80* 80'. 

MOKUNHURRA, in Rsjpootana, a small 
town or village in the territory of Rota, on the 
route from Neemuch to Kota, 90 miles N.E. 
of the former, and 32 S.W. of the latter. It is 
situate in a long and narrow valley, formed by 
two parallel ridges of hills running north-west 
and south east, between tbe Ohumbul and the 
E^lee Sindh rivers. In proceeding from Kota 
towards the south-west, the road gradually 
ascends, amidst cliffs and rocks, to the brow' of 
the elevated table- land of Malwa, towards 
which its extremity is guarded by a small fi^rt. 
This defile is of great importance, being the 
only pass practicable for carriages for a con- 
siderable distance over the range extending 
from the Chuiiibul to theKalee Sindh. It has 
been nepeatedly the scene of obstinately-con- 
testeci engH^ements, and formed the route of 
Colonel Monson's disastniu.® retreat before 
Jeswunt Row Holkar, in July, 1804. ^^coord- 
ing to 'I'od, the pass was named from having 
been fortified by Mokund, who commenced his 
reign as rajah of Kota about the year 1630. 
Mokundaira has a bazar in a long narrow 
street, through which the main road passes. 
Distant N. from Oojein 115 miles, S.W. from 
Gwalior 1 65, S. W. from Agra 21 0. Lat. 24® 50', 
long. 75® 69'. 

MOLACALMOOROO, in the Mysore, a 
fort on the north- west frontier, towards the 
British district of Dharwar. It is situate on 
the western acclivity of a ridge of mountains 
three miles south of the right bank of the 
river Chinna Hugri. Distant N.E. from 
Cbitteldroog 40 miles, N.W. from Bangalore 
140, N. from Seringapatam 165. Lat. 14° 44', 
long. 76® 48'. 

MOLAWDN, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Banda to Pertatib- 
guih, 22 miles W. of the latter, 114 E- of 
the former. It has water from tanks and 
wells, but supplies must be collected from the 
neighbourhood. Lat. 25* 45', long. 81* 40'. 

MOLLENG. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Rungpore, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 10 
miles S.W. by S. of Rungpore. Lat. 25* 33', 
1011 ^, 89 * 10 '. . 

I MOLOXIB, a town in the pergunnah of the 
same name, is situate three miles N.E. of the 
left bank of the Jumna, 15 miles 8.W. of 
the towu of Futtehpoor. Lat. 25° 46', long. 
80* 57'. 

MOMEJ*^ MYO. — a town of Bnrroah, 
situate 50 mi'lc® fro® *1*® 

Irawad^and N.N.E. from Ava. 

l«t. 2Z°’w, long* ®®° 

MOMINABAD, . “ Hjd^b.^ ot territory 
of Uie Nizam, a town, tbe »toUon8of (b« 
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British 8uV>sidiary force, usually denominated 
the Nizam’s army. Distance from Hyderabad, 
N.W., 175 miles; Madras, N.W., 485 ; Bom- 
bay, K, 240. Lat. 18° 44', long, 76° 27'. 

MON APALE YAM.— A town in the British 
district of North Arcot, presidency of Madras. 
It is situate on one of the islands of the Pulicat 
Lake, 55 miles N. by W. of Madras. Lat. 
13“ 54', long, 80“ 16'. 

MONAS. — A river rising in lat. 28“ 20', 
long. 91“ 18', in the range of the Himalayas, 
and, flowing through Thibet in a southerly 
direction for forty miles, it passes through a 
gorge in the Himalayas into the native state of 
Bhotan, through which it flows south-westerly 
for 110 miles, receiving in this part of its course 
the Demree river, a stream of greater length 
than itself. It subsequently for twenty-five 
miles forms the boundary between Bhotan 
and the Assam district of Cainroop, and for 
fourteen miles the boundary between Cararoop 
and Goalpara, when it tails into the Brahma- 
]iootra, on the riglit side, in lat. 26“ 11', long. 
90“ 41', 

MONASSA, in the territory of Indore, or 
possessions of the Holkar family, a town on 
the route from Goona to Neemuch, 162 miles 
W. of former, 18 E. of latter. It is situate 
iu a valley bounded on the north by the Chitori 
range of hills, has a bazar, in which a market 
is held, and is tlie principal place of a subdivi-j 
sion of the pergumiah of llampoora. The town 
contains 1,030 houses and ^100 inhabitants. 
Elevation above the sea 1,440 feet. Lat. 
24“ 27', long. 75 ’ 13'. 

MONAY, — A town of Burmah, si ate 
138 miles S.E. by S. from Ava, and 190 miles 
N.E. by E. from Pronie. Lat. 20“ 26', long.! 
97' 24'. I 

MONDA. — A town in the Rajpoot native 
state ol Jodlipoor, situate 57 miles S.E. from 
Jodhpoor, and 74 miles S.W. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 25“ 47', long. 73“ 50'. 

MONER, or MANER, iu the British dis- 
trict Patna, lieiit.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right bank of the river Sone, four miles 
west, or above its confluence with the Ganges. 
It is estimated to contain 1,500 houses and 
about 7,000 inhabitants. Distant 20 miles W. 
ol Patna. Lat. 25“ 37', long. 84“ 50'. 

MONFOO. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the right bank of tuo Ira wady river, and 
193 miles N.N.W. from Ava. Lat. 24“ 23', 
long. 94“ 51'. 

MONGHYR. — A British district, denomi- 
nated Irom its principal place, the town of the 
same name, and subject to the lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal. The extensive thannahs of Sheik- 
poorah and Dinniapore were, in 1817, trans- 
ferred from Behar to this district. It is 
bounded on the north and ejist by the British 
district of Bliaugulpore ; on the south-west by 
the districts of Ramghur and Behar ; on the 
we.st by Behar and Patna ; and on the north- 
west by Tirlioot. It lies between lat. 24“ 20' 
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—26“ V, long. 85“ 4(y— 86“ 50'; is about 115 
miles iu length from north to south, and sixty 
in breadth. The area is 2,558 square miles. 
The principal rivers which skirt or intersect 
the district are the Ganges the Sukri, the Kyul 
or Kewli, the Bhagmuttee, and the Gogaree. 

The staple crops are riise and wheat ; but 
barley, pulse, opium, oil-seeds, indigo, sugar, 
and tobacco are largely produced, mainly by 
artificial irrigation, which water is dis- 
tributed with great skill and perseverance 
over all parts of the sor&oe. 

The climate of the northern part of Monghjr, 
esrpecially about the city bearing the same name, 
is considered so salahrions as to be a desirable 
residence for invalids, many of whom accord- 
inly live here. The prevalent winds are either 
from the easty oommenenDg nsnaily in the 
middle of June and continuing to the middle 
of February, or from the west, which prevail 
during the remainder of the year ; and when 
the wind changes, it does not nsnaily blow 
from north or sooth, or any direction inter- 
mediate, but veers roond at once east to 
west, or west to easL The west Ivinds are 
characterized by dryness, the east by moisture. 
The rainy season lasts from the middle of June 
to the middle of October ; and in spring there 
are frequent squalls, with showers, and the 
foil of liailstones of great size. The air is con- 
sidered drier here than in the districts forther 
eastward, and in the highlands drier than in 
the plains. The heat also is greater in the 
highlands than in the lower parts, the elevation 
not being sufficient to produce any sensible 
diminution of temperature, which, on the con- 
trary, is heightened by the reflection of light 
and radiation of heat from Uie rocks. The 
winters are less severe than in the districts 
north and north-eastward, the thermometer 
scarcely ever fall ing to the freezing- poi n t. The 
amount of population is given under the article 
Bengal. The principal towns, Monghyr, the 
capital, Sooraj|:>ore, Ghtddore, and Shekhpoor, 
are mentioned under their respective names in 
the alphabetical arrangement The principal 
routes are — 1. From east to west, from Berham- 
pore to Benares, by Patna and Dioapore ; and 
this is a very important one in a military point 
of view, being the only route by which the 
mountainous tract extending southward into 
the Ramgurh district is avoided ; and, Irom 
; lying along the right bank of the Ganges, 
having the farther ^vantage afforded by the 
extensive navigation of thcat great river ; 2. 
from north to south, from the cit^ of Monghyr 
to 8onah, and subsequently turning south- 
west, to Kamgurh ; 3. from east to west, from 
Soorajgurh to Behar ; 4. from south-east to 
north-west, from Sonah to Behar. 

Monghyr was acquired by the £ast-lndia 
Company in 1765, by virtue of the firman of 
Shah Allum, emperor of Delhi, granting the 
dewanny of Bengal. Behar^ and Orissa. 

MONGHYR, the principal place of the 
British district of the same name, subject to 
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tbe lieTxt.-gov. of Bengal, is situate on the right 
bank of the GangBS, and on the route from 
Pinapore to Berbainpore. The town comprises 
sixteen markets, scattered over a space a mile 
and a half long from north to south, and a mile 
wide. The houses are generally small ; they 
have sloping roofs of red tiles, and gables or- 
namented with earthenware figures. It is a 
thriving place, having a great number of 
manulimtorios and shops for the fabrication 
and sale of hardware and firearms, but of exe- 
crable quality. The view of the town from 
the river is agreeable ; it appears ‘^ornamented 
with numerous gay Hindoo temples ; and the 
efiect of the whole is highly picturesque.” 
The fort, built ou a prominent rock, is partly 
washi'd bjf the Ganges, and where this is not 
the case, its rampart is delended on the outside 
by a wide deep ditch. The length of the fort 
from north to south is about 4,00^ leet, the 
breadth 3,500 ; it contains three large tanks, 
and many residences and ofiices of the civil 
establishment : it is also a militai*y station. It 
is a favourite place of residence for invalided 
military men and their families, being con- 
sidered highly salubrious, and also very agree ' 
able, from the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery. The rock jutting into the river is 
considered sacred by the Hindoos ; and at 
certain seasons vast numbers of pilgrims enter 
the river, for the purpose of ritual ablution. 
Formerly there was directly above the bathing- 
place a handsome Brahminical temple, which 
was converted into a mosque by Shooja, .son 
of Sbabjehan: Within the fort is another 
mosque, beautifully built of black marble. 
The ruins oi a splendid palace, built by Sultan 
Shooja, way still be traced ; and contiguous is 
a vast well, always abundantly replenished, 
and believed to have a subterraneous commu- i 
uication with the Ganges. I 

Buchanan estimated the population, about! 
forty years ago, at 80,000 persons, inhabiting ! 
6,0^ houses, and states the town to be a place 
of great antiquity, originally named Mudgalpur. 
It probably was at an early period a pljiee of 
strength, but the construction of the present 
fort is mnerally attributed to Husain, styled 
by Bu<dumau the greatest of the kings of 
Bengal. It was repaired and enlarged, about 
1660, by Bhooja, son of Sbabjehan, at the 
commencement of his unsuccessful struggle for 
empire and life against his brother Aurungzebe. 
It was subsequently repaired by Cossiin Ali, 
when preparing for hostilities against the Kast- 
India Company. His precautions, however, 
availed not, as, after a feeble resistance of a 
few days* continuance, it was captured by the 
British. It was then considered a place of 
consequence as a stronghold in regai^ to its 
proximity to the north-west frontier ; but the 
removal of that boundary to so great a distance 
has rendered it of no importance in such a 
^int oi^ view. Bistant from Benares, E., by 
Binapore, 265 miles; from Calcutta, N.W,, 
by Berhampore, 304, by the Ganges 371 . Lat. 
26* W', long. 86'’ 80'. 


MONGULHAT, in tho British district of 
Rungpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right or south-west bank of the river Durlab. 
Buchanan describes it as a place of consider- 
able trade, containing 800 houses ; which 
numt>er, according to the usually -ad mi tied 
ratio of inmates to dwellings, would assign 
it a population of about 4,000. Distant N.E, 
from the town of Rungpoor 22 miles. Lat. 
25" 58', long. 89'’ 25'. 

MONK HO, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village 10 miles S.W. of the cantonment of 
Allygurh, 42 miles N. of Agra. Lat. 27'’ 47', 
long. 78® 4'. 

MONOHUR THANA. — A town in the 
Rajpoot state of Jhalawar, situate 44 miles 
E.S.E, from Jlialra Patiin, and 129 miles W. 
bv N. from Saugur. Lat. 24® 13', long. 
76'’ 50'. 

MONZE CAPE, or RAS MOOAREE, a 
sharply-projecting headland, forming the west- 
ern extremity of the coast of Sinde, is the 
termination seawards of the high lands known 
in different parts by the names of the Hala, 
Brahooic, and Pubb mountains. Pottinger 
states that “ it spring.s abruptly to a conspi- 
cuous height and grandeur out of the sea 
but Horsburgh describes it as of moderate 
height; and in this he is borne out by the 
outline giveti in Dalrymple’s charts of the 
coai<t of Sinde. On the north-west of it is 
the island of Chilney or Chnrna, the channel 
of separation being four miles wide, and six 
or seven fathoms dee]> in the middle. Lat. 
24** 50', long. 66° 43'. 

MOO, a river of Burmab, rising in lat. 
23° 33', long, 95° 27', and, flowing in a south- 
erly directiioj for 125 miles, falls into the 
Irawady, about forty two miles below Ava, in 
lat. 21° 56', long. 95' 24'. 

MOOBAREKPOOR. A town in the 
native state of Bhawulpoor, .situate five miles 
from the left bank of the Sutlej, aivd 58 miles 
K.N.E. from llbawulpi»or. Lat. 29° 43', long. 
.72 ' 38'. 

MOOCHURT, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Mynpoorie to Etawa 
cantonment, and 12 miles N. of the latter. 
Water is obtainable from wells. The road in 
this part of the route is good. I^at. 26° 57', 
long. 79° r. 

MOOB BTDDEREE. — A town in the 
British district of South Canara, jjresidency of 
Madras, 18 miles N.E. by N. of Mangalore. 
Lat. 13° 4', long. 75° 3'. 

MOODEBEEHAL.— A town in the British 
district of Shol^oor, presidency of Bombay, 
92 miles S. by E. of Sholapoor. Lat. 16° 20', 
long. 76° 12'. 

MOOBGUL. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 68 miles N.W. by 
N. of Bellary. Lat. 16°, long. 76° 30'. 
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MOOBHULL. — A town in the Sonthem 
Mahratta ja^irhire of Moodhnll, situate 62 miles 
N.E. by E. from Belgaura, and 46 miles S.W. 
from Beejapoor. Lat. 16* 20', long. 76*20'- 

MOODHULL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate nine miles from 
the left bank of the (^davery river, and 120 
miles N.N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18* 59', 
long. 77“ 53'. 

MOODKEE.' — A town twenty six miles 
south of the left bank of the Sntlej, and within 
the jurisdiction of the commissioner and super- 
iutendeiit of the Cis-Sutlej states. It is chiefly 
remarkable on account of the action which took 
place in its vicinity on the 18th December, 
1845, being the first in the war then in pro- 
gress between the British government and that 
of the Sikhs. On this occasion, the Sikhs, 
whose numbers far exceeded those of the force 
opposed to them, were repulsed, and succes- 
sively driven from position to position, with 
the loss of seventeen pieces of artilleiy. The 
victory, however, was not achieved without 
great loss on the side of the British, especially 
in European ofiicers, more than fifty of whom 
were returned among the killed and wounded. I 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,140 miles. Lat. I 
30" 48', long. 74* 55'. ! 

MOODKHAID.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate six miles 
from the left bank of the Grodavery, and 140 
miles N.N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19*9', 
long. 77“ 33'. 

MOODNATKANHULLY. — A town in 
the British district of Bellary, presidency of 
Madras, 49 miles S.E. by 8. of Bellary. Lat. 
14* 33', long. 77“ 20'. 

MOO DONG. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Amherst, in the Teuasserim provinces, 
situate 16 miles S.S.E. of Moulmein. Lat. 
16* 16', long. 97“ 48'. 

MOOin^UNG.— A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Chirra, in the Cossya 
HilLs, 50 miles S. from Gowhatty, and 31 miles 
N.W. from Jynteahpore. Lat. 25*26', long. 
91* 47'. 

MOOGETALA. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Kistnah river, and 111 miles 
K.S.E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 16* 50', long. 
80° 9'. 

MOOGLEMEERY.— A town in the My- 
sore, teiritory of Madras, situate 119 miles 
N.E. from Seringapatam, and 151 miles W. 
by N. from Madras. Lat. 13* 29', long. 78* 9'. 

MOOHUMDABAD, in the British district 
of Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Futtehgurh 
to Mynpooiy, 13 miles W. by S. of the former. 
Lat. 27" 19', long. 79* 30'. 

MOOJAUTHAPOORUM. — A town in 
Hyderabad, or territory of the Nizam, situate 
on the left bank of the Tandoor river, and 
46 miles W.S.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
17* 4', long. 77*57'. 


MOOKHWAB, in the Brituli disirki of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. PtoviuoBi^ a 
town 14 miles N.E. of the of Agra, LaL 

27* 18', iong. 78* 14'. 

MOOKSI. — A town tu one of the voeentlj 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or doni* 
nions of the Nizam, situate 14 miles B. bj SL 
of Moodgol. Lat. 16* 58', long. 76*42', 

MOOKUTPOOR, ip the British district of 
Ramgurh, territory of Saugur and Nerbadda^ 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Sohagpoor to Nagpoor, 42 
miles S.S.W. ot the former. Lat. 22* 17', 

long. 81* r, 

MOOLA, a river rising in lat. 19* 26', Icn^. 
73* 53', on the eastern slope of the Western 
Ghats, and a few miles north of the Malsei 
Ghat, and, flowing in an easterly direction 
for 100 miles through the British districts of 
Poona and Ahmednuggur, falls into the Pairs 
river, a tributary of the Godaverj, . in lat. 
19* 32', long. 74* 51'. 

MOOLA MOOTA, the name of a feeder 
of the Bheema river, deriving its name jErom 
I the junction near. Poona, in the fMr es id fif i ry 
! of Bombay, of two streams, the Hoola and 
I the Moots, the former rising near the Bbore 
Ghaut, in lat. 18* 44', long. 73* 28^, and tl^ 
Latter in lat. 18* 25', long. 73* Sty. The 
united stream bills into the Bheema, in lat. 
18* 34', long. 74*23'. 

MOOLEIR. — A town in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 35 mile* 
W.N. W. of Malligaum. Lat. 20* 44', long. 74*. 

MOOLGOOND. — A town in the British 
district of Dharwar, president of Bombay, 
38 miles E.S.E. oi Dharwar. Lat. 15* 17'» 
long. 75* 35'. 

MOOLKY, in the British district of 
Canara, presidency of Madras, a town on an 
inlet of the Arabian Sea, or North IndUa 
Ocean, receiving a river descending from the 
Ghats, situate eastwards The estuary or inlet 
on which it is situate is too shallow to be 
navigated by large vessels, but serves as a 
place of shelter for coasting and fishing craft. 
Outside the mouth of the inlet is a group o' 
rocky islets, known by the name of the Mnlki 
or Premeira Rocks. Distant from Mangaloor^ 
N., 15 miles ; from Madras, W., 376. Lat, 
13* 6', long. 74* 51'. 

MOOLTAEE, in the British district of 
Baitool, territory of Saugur and Nerbudda* 
lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Baitool to Ni^poor, 22 milssB. 
by S. of the former. Lat 21* 47', long. 78* ITm 

MOOLTAN.— A town of Mslwa, in tho 
native state of Dhar, situate 35 miles N. from 
Dhar, and 99 miles S. by £. from Neemneh. 
Lat. 23" 4', long. 75* 14'. 

MOOLTAN, an ancient city, stated to he 
the largest in the Punjab m&t Lahore and 
AmriUir, is situate three miles £. of the 
Chenaub, the inundations of which reach it 
Elphinstone, who saw this place in 1809» 
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before il bmd been atormed by the Sikhs, de- 
scribes it as Biirrotinded with a fine wall 
between forty and fifty feet high.” - It is built 
on a mound of considerable height, formed of 
the ruins of more ancient cities. The bazars 
are extensive, and are well supplied with all 
arUcles of -traffic and consumption, and the 
shops amount altogefber in number to 4,600. 
Its principal manufactures are silks, cottons, 
diawla, loongees, brocades, tissues : its mer- 
chants are considered rich. Banking consti- 
tute a large proportion of the business of 
Mooltan, in which it has in some measure 
supplanted Shikarpoor ; and the prosperity of 
the town is in all respects considered on the 
increase. 

The vicinity is covered with an amazing 
quantity of ruins of tombs, mosques, and 
shrines, which show the former extent and 
antiquity of the city. North of the place is 
the magnificent shrine of Sham Tahrezi, who, 
according to tradition, was flayed alive here as 
a martyr, and at whose prayer the sun de- 
scended from the heavens, and produced the 
intense heat from which Mooltan suffers, and 
for which it is proverbial. The adjacent coun- 
tiy, watered by the inundations of the Chenaub, 
produces fruits, esculent vegetables, grain, and 
other crops, in great abundance and perfection. 
Mooltan is said by Burnes to be to this day 
styled ‘‘ Mallithan,” which he translates tht 
place of the Malli ; and thence infers it to 
have b^n that capital of the Malli taken by 
Alexander, But Arrian mentions several such 
cities ; and his brevity, and the slender ac- 
quaintance which he had of the localities, must 
render any decision on such points at the pre- 
sent day hazardous and uncertain. Mooltan 
was taken by the Mahoraedans, under Maho- 
med Ben Kasim, at the close of the eighth 
century ; by Mahmood of Ghiznee, at the com- 
mencement of the eleventh ; by Tamerlane, at 
the close of the fourteenth. li has always 
enjoyed the reputation of a place of g^eat 
strength. After various fruitless attempts, ex- 
tending over several years, it was, in 181^, 
captured by Runjeet Singh, who cut to pieces 
the Afghan garrison of 3,000, with the excep- 
tion ot a small number admitted to quarter. 
The booty on that occasion is said to have 
amounted to four million sterling. The army 
of the besiegers consisted of 25,000, of whom 
19,000 were slain. Subsequently to the death 
ol Runjeet Singh, and during the distracted 
times which ensued, this place again furnished 
an object of contention. The atrocious con- 
duct of Dewan Moolraj, who in 1848 held the 
fortress of Mooltan, where tw’o British officers 
were basely assassin ated, demanded the re- 
newal of hostilities, the earlier of which move- 
ments were rendered memorable by the extra- 
Ofdinary energy, enterprise, and judgment 
displayed by Major Herbert Edwardes, then a 
BuUtern, “ who had seen but one campaign,” 
but whose military qualities would have been 
deemed worthy of distinction in a veteran sol- 
dier. The citadel of Mooltan at this time was 


represented as being more regular in construc- 
tion than probably any other place laid dow n 
in India by native engineers. It stood on a 
mound, and in form was an irregular hexagon, 
with its longest side, which measured 600 yards, 
to the north-west. The wall, substantially 
built of burnt brick, was about forty feet high 
outside, but only four or five feet from the 
ground inside, in consequence of the accumu- 
lation of the materials of older buildings. It 
was surmounted by thirty towers, and pro- 
tected by a ditch faced with masonry. On the 
2nd January, 1849, the city wjus captured by 
a British force under General Whish, after an 
obstinate and gallant defence on the part of 
the enemy. On the 22nd, practicable breaches 
having been effected, the British troops were 
about to stonn the citadel, when ^fool^aj, with 
his whole garrison, surrendered uncondition- 
ally. The destruction of the fort, then com- 
menced, was a few months later completed by 
the elements, when the most violent storm 
ever remembered occasioned the flooding of the 
rivers of the Punjaub. ** On the 28th August, 
the celebrated fortress of Mopit'm was con- 
verted by the rains and floods into a mass of 
ruins. Owing, it is supi^osed, to some neglect 
of the people in charge of the bund up the 
river, the floods bn»ke through and deluged 
the neighbouring country, and the water which 
surrounds the fort forced its way through the 
counterscarp into the ditch. In a few hours the 
whole of the outer wall was flat ; and the water 
undermining the towers, they and the guns 
on th^m were all hurled into the ditch. Next 
day the second principal wall fell in, the citadel 
wall and sev ral of the domes having previously 
given way.” It was not thought advisable to 
repair the fortress with a view to its being 
rendered defensible and occupied as a military 
post. A redoubt, or small fortification, in the 
rear of the cantonments, it w’as believed would 
suffice for all military purposes. An obelisk, 
erected in the town by order of government, 
preserves the memory of those who fell in the 
Sutlej and Punjaub campaigns. The circum- 
stances under which this part of the Sikh terri- 
tory became a portion of the British doininion.s 
will be found detailed in the article Pun.tatjb. 
The population of Mooltan, including the 
suburbs and cantonment, is given at 80,966. 
Of this amount 40,140 belong to the suburbs, 
and 15,853 to the cantonment. Lat. 80'' 12*, 
long. 71° Sff. 

MOOLWAGLE. — A town in the IMyaore, 
presidency of Madras, situate 123 miles E.N.E. 
from Seringapatam, and 130 miles W. from 
Madras. Lat. 13“ 9', long. 78“ 25'. 

MOONAGALAH. — A town in the British 
district of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
situate 66 miles N.W. of Guntoor. Lat. 17“ 3', 
long. 79“ 53'. 

MOONAGUL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 29 miles W.N.W. from 
Hyderabad, and 148 miles E. from Sholapoor. 
Lat. 17“ 29', long. 78“ 10'. 
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MOONDAATl, in Bus^^aliir, a cave on the 
southern declivity of the Burenda Pass, from 
the crest of which it is distant two miles. It 
is impoitant as affording shelter to travellers 
on their way to attempt that mucli-dreaded 
pass. Elevation alx)ve, the sea 12,807 feet. 
Lat. 31° 23', long. 78° 12'. 

MOONDAGAM. — A town of the Deccan, 
in the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 
140 miles S.VV. by S. from Sumbulpoor. 3L*at. 
19° 54', long. 82° 40'. 

MOONDAGE. — A town in the hill zemin- 
darry of Jeypoor, presidency of Marlras, situate 
34 miles E.N.E. from Jeypoor, and 109 miles 
N. by W. from Vizagapatam. Lat. 19° 12', 
long. 82° 55'. 

MOONDAGOOR. — A town in the British 
district ol North Canara, presidency of Madras, 

61 miles N.E. of Honahwar. Lat. 14° 58', 
long. 75° 8'. 

MOONDAL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, 21 miles 
E. of Kaira. Lat. 22° 47', long. 73° 1'. 

MOONDEE. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s family, 
situate nine miles W. from tbeSuktha river, and 
88 miles W. by N. from Baitool. Lat. 22° 2', 
long. 76° 39'. 

MOONDKA, in the British district of 
Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Delhi to Hansee, and 
12 miles W. of the former. The road in this 
part of the route is good. Lat. 28° 40', long. 
77° 6'. 

MOONDLAPAXJD. — A town in tlie British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
60 miles N. of Cuddapah. liat, 15° 20', long. 
78° 58'. 

MOONDRA. — A town in the native state 
of Cutch, j)re.Kidency of Bombay, situate on the 
coast of the Gulf of Cutch, and 29 miles S. from 
Bhooj. Lat. 22° 50', long. 69° 49'. 

MOONDREE. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Rutlam, situate four miles from 
the right bank of the Myhee river, and six 
miles S.S.E. from Rutlam. Lat. 23° 11', long. 
75° 3'. 

MOONDURGEE. — A town in the British 
district of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 

62 miles E. by S. of Dharwar. Lat. 15° 13', 
long. 75° 57'. 

MOONDWxV, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Nusseerabad 
to Nagor, and 11 miles S.E. of the latter town. 
It contains 200 houses, supplied with water 
from a tank. Lat. 27° 3', long. 73° 55'. 

MOONDYPOLLUM.— A town of Southern 
India, in the native state of Traviincore, 29 miles 
N.E. from Quilon, and 64 miles N.W. by W. 
from Tinnevelly. Lat. 9° 11', long. 76° 66'. 

MOONGEE. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Godavery, and 41 miles S.W. from 
Jaulnah. Lat. 19° 27', long. 76° 30'. 


MOONGHOM.— A town of Burmah, 117 
miles E. from Muneepoor, and 199 miles N. 
from Ava. Lat. 24° 42', long. 95° 52'. 

MOONGROOL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizarii, 63 miles S. by W. from 
ElUchpoor, and 104 miles E.N.E. from Jaulnah. 
Lat. 20° 17', long. 77° 26'. 

MOONJPOOR. — A town in Guzerat, or 
the dominions of theGuicowar, 109 miles N.E. 
by N. from Rajkote, and 51 miles S.W. by S. 
from Deesa. Lat. 23° 35', long. 71° 43'. 

MOON UK, in Sirhind, or territory of the 
protected Sikh states, a village on the route 
from Delhi to Ferozepoor, 140 miles N.W. of 
the former place. Water is abundant, as the 
village is near the river Gagnr. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta, vid Delhi, 1,027 miles. Lat. 
29° 49', long. 75° 57'. 

MOOR A. — A town in the British district of 
vSuinbulpoor, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, situate 29 miles W.N.W. of Sura- 
bulpoor. Lat. 21° 38', long. 83° 38'. 

MOORAUDABAD. — A town in the terri- 
tory of Oudo, nine miles E. from the left bank 
of the Ganges, and 45 miles W. by N. from 
Lucknow. Lat. 26° 59', long. 80° 17'. 

MOORBAUR. — A town in the British 
district of Tannab, presidency of Bombay, 46 
miles E.N.E. of Bombay, liat. 19° 17', long. 
73° 30 . 

MOORGOOR. — A town in the native state 
of Kolapoor, territory of Bombay, situate 22 
miles S. from Kolapoor, and 43 miles N.W. 
by N. from BeJgauin. Lat. 16° 23', long. 
74° 15'. 

MOORHUR, a river riring in lat. 24° 8', 
long. 84° 26', in the British district of Ram- 
ghur, lieut.-gov. of Beng.il, and, flowing in a 
northerly direction for twenty-two miles through 
Ramghur, seventy-nine miles through Behar, 
and lliirty miles through Patna, falls into the 
Ganges a few miles below the town of Patna, 
on the right side, in lat. 25° 28', long. 
85° 23'. 

MOORIGOORUM.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Godavery river, and 154 miles 
E.N.E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 14', long. 
80° 40'. 

MOORJAPETT. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpoor or Berar, situate on the left bank 
of the Wein Gunga river, and 91 miles S.E. 
from Nagpoor. Lat. 20° 10', long. 80° 2'. 

MOORLEE. — A town in Nepal, situate 
53 miles S.S.W. from Khatrnandoo, and 26 
miles N.E. by E. from Bettiali. Lat. 27% 
long. 84° 56'. 

MOOROOMGAUM. — A town in the terri- 
tory of Nagpoor or Berar, 110 miles S.E. hyE. 
from Nagpoor, and 200 miles S. by E. from 
Jubbulpoor. Lat. 20° 21', long. 80° 36'. 

MOOROOSAY, a river of Arracan, rising 
in lat. 21° 20', long. 92° 40', and, flowing in a 
south-westerly direction for thirty -five miles, 
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falls into an arm of the sea, near Tek-Naf 
Point, in lat. 20“ 47', long. 92“ 23'. 

MOORPILLY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam,. 73 miles N. from 
Ilyderalwid, and 208 miles S.S.E. from Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 18“ 24', long. 78“ 40'. 

MOORSHEDABAD. — A British district 
within the jurisdiction of the governor of 
Bengal, deriving its name from its princi|>al 
]>lace. It is bounded on the north-east by the 
British districts Maldah and Rajeshahye, from 
which it is separated by the Ganges ; on the 
east by the British district Rajeshahye ; on 
the south-east, and part of the south, by the 
British district of Nnddea; on the remainder 
ot the south by the British district Beer- 
bhoom, which also bounds it on the west, with 
the exception of a very small portion bounded 
by Bhaugulpore. It' lies between lat. 23° 48' — 
24“ 47', long. 87“ 62' — 88° 41' ; the area is 
1,856 square miles. The Ganges may be said 
to be the only princij^al stream of this district ; 
for though there are others, they are oflfhets 
from that great river. The Ganges is ne; rly 
at its greatest size at the north-west corner, 
not having at that point sent off any of those 
great branches which, meandering through 
Eastern Bengal, find their way to the Sunder- 
bunds. It touches on the district near Fur- 
iuckab.ad, on the north-west angle, and, flowing 
south-east for twenty miles, sends off on the 
right side the Bhagruttee, a large branch, 
which, pursunig a sinuous course, but generally 
southerly, traverses the district for seventy 
miles to Burwa, where it crosses the south 
frontier, and forms the boundary between the 
British districts Nuddea and Beerbboora. It 
is navigable during the greater part of the 
year for the largest craft which ply on the 
Ganges, and forn»s the principal channel of the 
route from Calcutta by water to the North- 
Western Provinces, a week being saved by 
proceeding through it instead of by the circu- 
itous Sunclerbund passage, farther eastward. 
During the thiee months of the dry sejison in 
spring, the navigation is nearly impracticable, 
admiUing no craft of above a f(K)t draught. 
Below the divergence, the main stream is 
denominated the I^)dda or the Ganges, and, 
proceeding in a direction south-east for sixty 
miles, to the town of Jellinghee, at the south- 
eastern angle of the district, it there sfends off, 
on the riglit side, a large offset, denominated 
the river of Jellingbee, and continuing to flow 
sontb-easteily, leaves the district. The Jel- 
linghee, following a very tortuous course, but 
generally south-west, forms the south-eastern 
boundary of the -district for fifty miles, as far 
as Bailee, where it passes into the British dis- 
trict of Nuddea, and subsequently joins the 
JBhagruttee, the united stream being denomi- 
nated the Hoogly. The Jellinghee, though 
less frequented than the Bhagruttee, in conse- 
quence of its being a less direct channel of 
communication with the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, is superior in point of facility of navi- 


gation, being at all toasons practicable fur craft 
of about two feet draught. 

The eastern part of the district is low, 
remarkably level, subiect to extensive inunda- 
tions during the rains of autumn, and abound- 
ing in jbila or small lakes, apparently portions 
of the beds of streams which have deserted 
their channels. There are also xhany tanks or 
artificial pieces of water. The town of Jel- 
linghee, on the hank of the Podda, at the south- 
eastern comer of the district, and probably the 
lowest point in it, is estimated to have an 
elevation of seventy-five feet above the sea; 
and Furruckabad, on the bank of the same 
river, but at the north-western angle of the 
district, has probably an elevation of 1014 
feet above the sea. In the western part of 
the district are many hills connected with the 
neighbouring highlands of I^jmabai and Beer- 
hhoom, whence descend numerous torrents, 
which join the Ganges or its branches, and, 
besides the important purposes of irrigation, 
serve to float down the firewood, which is 
obtained abundantly from the jungles. This 
western division of the district, locally deno- 
minated Rarlia, is nearly unproductive with- 
out manure, but, treated with that fertilizing 
aid and due irrigation, it yields moderate crops 
of rice, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, pulse, cucurbi- 
taceous plants, indigo, and some other articles 
of less importance. The mulben^ is rather 
extensively cultivated for feeding silkworms. 

Tbe climate, formerly regarded as salubrious, 
is considered to have latterly, from some un- 
known cause, deteriorated in that respect. 
The station of Berhampore is regarded as 
pcK^uliarly unhealtliy. Acoortling to one travel- 
ler, every breath of air which visits it, comes 
over swamps and marshy lands ; it abounds 
with ditches and stagnant pools, those fruitful 
sources of malaria ; and its too redundant 
vegetation is rank and noisome. 

Before the commercial character of the East- 
India Company had ceased, this district was 
one of the principal seats of its silk manufac- 
ture, which was conducted principally at the 
town of Berhampore. The production and 
manufacture were subsequently carried on with 
spirit, and in some instances with profitable 
resulte, by private persons. In 1840, the 
quantity produced was estimated at 2,000 
xnaunds, or 160,000 pounds. Indigo is the 
commercial crop next in importance. Tlie 
principal silk manufacture is that of corahs. 
Of other manufactures, the following may be 
mentioned — Coarse cotton fabrics, works in 
brass and iron, blankets, carpets, paper, mats, 
toys, and cai'vings in wood and ivory. Ber- 
hampore, the seat of the civil establishment 
Moorshedabad, the ancient capital and largest 
town ; Jeajanj, Jellinghee, Bogwangola, and 
Suti, are described under their respective names 
in the alphabetical arran^nient. The principal 
militanr routes are — 1. From south to norih, 
from Calcutia, through Burwa, Berhampore, 
and the city of Moorshedabad, subsequently 
diverging north-west to Rajmahal, and north- 
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east to Bogwangola. * 2. From south-west to 
north-east, from Bancoora, by way of Sooree, 
through Berhampore, to Murchaancl Rampore. 
The population of this district is given under 
the article Bengal. 

The tract comprised within this district^ 
formed at a remote period part of the great 
realm of Magadha, and on its tall, at the close 
of the seventh century, became a province of 
the kingdom of Gaur. At the commencement 
of the thirteenth century, when the Batan 
Mussulmans, commanded by Bakhtyar Khilji, 
invaded this part of India, it was ruled by 
a rajah whose government was located at the 
city of INuddea, and who fled without making 
resistance, leaving his dominions to the mercy 
of the enepiy. It was immediately incorpo- 
rated with the state which arose under the 
name of the kingdom of Bengal, and shared its 
various vicissitudes, until its final subjugation 
in 1584 byAcbar. In the desperate confusion 
and exterminating wars supervening on the 
death of Aurungzebe, when the renmter pro- 
vinces of the kingdom of Delhi becfime impa- 
tient of the control of the paramount power, 
Moorshud Kuli Khan, appointed in 1701 by 
Aurungzebe, his dewan or chief financial 
officer, over the extensive and productive pro- 
vince of Bengal, fixed the seat of his govern- 
ment at the town of Makhsusabad, to which, 
after himself, he gave the nanm, still retained, 
of Moorshedabad. He exercised his sway 
more as a potentate tributary to a superior, 
than as a subordinate officer, until the period 
of his death in 17*25, when he was succeeded 
in his dignity by his son-in-law Shujah- 
iiddin. On the death of Shujah-uddin, in 
1739, his power devolved on Rerefraz Khan, 
son of the ruler last mentioned, and gratidson 
of the founder of the state of Moorshedalmd. 
He, after the enjoyment of government for a 
fiiw months only, was attacked by Ali Verdi 
Khan, one ot his officers, defeated in battle, 
and slain ; wliereupon the victor, without 
meeting any further resistance, took possession 
of the city of Moorshedabad, and all the trea- 
PurcB and dominions ol the vanquished ruler. I 
Ali Venli struggled with great perseverance! 
against the numerous armies of the Mabrattas, | 
who repeatedly overran the country, and in 
1742 partially plundered the city of Moorshed- 
abad, and succeeded in extorting an agreement 
for the payment of chouth, or a fourth part of 
the revenue of the province, as black mail. His 
death to<tk place in 1 756, and he was succeeded 
by his grandson Suraja Dowlah, the rash and 
sanguinary prince who, in 1757, defeated at 
Plassy by the British army commanded by 
Clive, fled from the field, to meet death in a 
less glorious mode. Clive, immediately after 
the battle, pushed on to Mocu'shedabad, and 
declared as nawaub Muhammad Jaffier Khan. 
In 1760 this prince was deposed by the 
Englisli, who raised Cossim Ali Khan to his 
place ; but he, having engaged in war against 
the British, was in ttirn deposed, and Muham- 
mad Jaffier Khan reinstated as nawaub. He 


retained that position until .his death in 1764, 
and was succeeded by his son Najmud-daulah. 
The dignity, long since become purely titular, 
is supported by the magnificent allowance of 
160,000^. per annum. Of this allowance, tho 
»um of between 50,000^. and 60,000Z. per 
annum is placed at tho disposal of the nawaub ; 
from the remainder are paid the stipends 
ol the collateral branches of the family, and 
the balance constitutes a deposit-fund, from 
which are defrayed the charges on account of 
the agency and of the college, together with 
other expenses incurred on account of the 
family. The district of Moorshedabad passed 
to the East-India Company by the giant of 
Shah Allum in 1765. 

MOORSHEDABAD, a town, the principal 
place of a British district of tho same name, 
lies on the route from Berhampore to Dinagc- 
pore, six miles N. of the former, and 100 S. of 
the latter. It is situate on the Bhagruttee, a 
great offset of the Ganges, flowing from north 
to south, and dividing it into two parts — 
Moorshedabad properly so called, situate on 
the left or east l^nk, and Mahinngar, situate 
on the west or right baim. The aggregate 
town extends from north to south for a distance 
of several miles, with an average breadth of 
four. It is a very indifferent place, consisting 
chiefly of a rude assemblage of mud buildings, 
lying confu.sedly together. The river, how- 
ever, enlivens the scene, being for a great part 
of the year covered with boats, for the purposes 
of trade or amusement. The palace, con- 
structed by Alivordi Khan, principally of 
materials brought from the ruins of Gorr, is a 
gloomy, ruinous pile ; but a new palace, which 
had been several years in course of erection, 
was completed in 1840. It is described by a 
traveller, who 8;\w it while in progress, as “a 
fine building, in the European style, ot dazzling 
whiteness, and rising in glittering s})len(]our, 
amid stately groves of flourishing trees.” Its 
cost was enormous ; and the extent and magni- 
ficence of the edifice is altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the dependent position of tho 
nawaub. Moorshedabad is a place of con- 
sider.ible commerce, lying on the most-fre- 
quented route by water between Calcutta and 
the North-Western Provinces. It is subject, 
however, to the disadvantage of being unap- 
]>roachabie by craft ot above a foot draught 
during the dry months of Sjiring. According 
to a census taken in 1829, the number of 
houses was 40,118 ; of which 14,281 belonged 
to Mussulmans, the rest to Brahrniniats : the 
number of permanent inhabitants was 146,176 ; 
of whom the Mussulmans were 56,090, and 
the Brahminists 90,086. To this number is to 
be added that of strangers and temporary 
residents, 787 ; making a total of 146,963. 
Whikt the capital of Bengal, Moorshedabad 
was a place of great trade and wealth ; so 
great indeed as to lead Lord Clive to institute 
a comparison between it and the city of 
London. From want of drain sge, the phvee is 
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8ai<J to be extremely nnhealthy ; but the 
present nawaub is stated to have manifested a 
strong desire tor the improvement of its sani- 
tary condition, A college was some years 
since, founded here, at the expense of the 
native autliority, to which sul^equently an 
English professor was attached. Distance N. 
bom Calcutta, by Berhanipore, 124 miles. 
Lat. 24" 12', long. 88" 17'. 

MOORSITNGONC. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, 57 miles N. by E. from Dur- 
rung, and 74 miles N. W. by W. from Bishnath. 
Lat. 27" 18', long. 92" 11'. 

MOORTAUZPOOR. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestmted districts of Hyderabad, 
or the dominions of the Nizam, situate 36 miles 
S. by W. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 20" 41', long. 
77 " 26 '. 

MOORUD. — A town in the British district 
of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 43 miles 
S. by E. of Bombay. .Lat. 18° 20', long. 73" 2'. 

MOORVEE, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town, the principal place 
of the division of Muchu Kanta. It is situate 
on the river Muchu, which, twenty-two miles 
farther north, falls into the Gulf of Cutch. 
The tallook or subdivision annexed contains 
110 towns and villages, having an estimated 
j)opulHtion of 24,000. It pays to the Guicowar | 
an annual tribute of 6,000^. The thakoorcrj 
chief ol Moorvee is a Jharegha Rajpoot. | 
Tradition represents him as the descendant of i 
the eldest sou and lawful heir of the rao of 
Cutch, who, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
ceritui'y, was murdered by a younger brother, 
and whose family thereupon fled to this place, 
then a dependency of Cutch ; by the ruler of 
which their possession of Moorvee was sub- 
sequently sanctioned. Disputes still exist 

tween the two rulers. Distant from 
Ahinedabad, W., 115 miles ; Baroda, W., 
155 ; Bombay, N.W., 300. , Lat. 22° 48', 
long. 70" 50'. 

MOOS A KHAIL, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 41 miles W. 
from the right bank of the Indus, 129 miles 
S.W. by S. of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 
32" 25', long. 70" 35'. 

MOOSERY. — A town in the British district 
of Trichin opoly, presidency of Madras, 20 miles 
W.N.W. of Trichibopoly. Liit. 10" 67', long. 
78" 80'. 

MOOSIWALLEH, in the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
10 miles from the left bank of the Indus, 123 
miles S. by W. of tlie town of Peshawur. Lat. 
32" 16', long. 71" 22'. 

MOOSLA. — A town in the native state of 
Indoor, or territory of Holkar, 24 miles S.E. 
from Indoor, and 107 miles W. by S. from 
Hoosungabai Lat. 22" 27', long. 76" 8'. 

MOOSLEEMIJDDOO. — A town in the 
British district of Kuriiool, presidency of 
Madras, 28 miles E.N.E. of Kurnool. Lat. 
15" 69', long. 7S" 30'. 


MOOTA RIVER.— See Moola-Moota. 

MOOTOURKHAS, in the British district 
of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Futtehpoor 
to Bandab, 14 miles S.W. by W. of the former. 
Lat. 25" 48', long. 80" 43'. 

MOOTUPETTA. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 66 
miles S.E. of Madura. Lat. 9" 17', long. 78" 54'. 

MOOYANLAKHOOLEL. — A town of 
Eastern India, in the native state of Munee- 
poor, 31 miles N.\/. by N. from Muneepoor, 
and 111 miles E. by N. from Jynteahpoor. 
Lat. 25" 13', long. 98" 60'. 

MOPEA. — A town of Eastern India, in the 
native state of Osimlee, in the Cossya Hil^ 
26 miles S. from Gowhatty, and 54 miles 
N.W. by N. from Jynteahpoor. Lat. 25" 47', 
long. 91° 40'. 

MOPLAHS. — See Malabar. 

MOPOON. — A town in the British district 
J ot Amherst, in the Tenasserim provinces, three 
miles S. of Moulmein. Lat. 16" 26', long. 

1 97" 42''. 

MOR. — ^A river rising in the British district 
of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, in lat. 
24" 31', long. 87" 1' ; it flows in a south-eastern 
direction for thirty miles through Bhagulpore, 
and for tliirty-five miles through Beerbhoom, 
and then, turning easterly, it proceeds forty- 
five miles to its junction with the Dwarka 
river. The united stream holds a southerly 
course for twenty miles, when it falls into the 
Bhagruttee, in lat. 23" 43', long. 88" 10'. 

MORADABAD, a British district in the 
division of Rohilcund, under the lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, is named from its prin- 
cipal place. It is bounded on the north-east 
by the British district Kumaon ; on the east 
b> the British district Bareilly and the jaghire 
of Rampoor ; on the south by the British 
district Budaon ; on .the west by Boolund- 
shuhur and Meerut ; and on the north-west hy 
Bijnour. It lies between lat. 28" 15' — 29" 27', 
long. 78° 10' — 79" 24' : the area is 2,967 square 
miles. Its frontier on the north and north- 
east is marked by a range of hills of no great 
elevation, separating it from the Patlee Doon, 
a depressed tract, forming the southern part 
of the district of Kumaon. Chilkea, situate 
on tlie right bank of the Kosila, where it 
issues from the hills, is 1,076 feet above the 
sea. From that quarter, the surface of the 
country generally declines to the south, the 
streams flowing in that direction. 'Phe same 
inclination is proved by actual measurement ; 
thus the town of Moradabad, forty miles south 
of Chilkea, is 403 feet below it. The north- 
eastern part of the territory, extending along 
the base of the hills, consisting of the Terai or 
marsh-land, is characterized by the prevalence 
of springs and streams, luxuriant vegetation, 
and dea<\ly malaria, and overrun with gigantic 
grasses and ruslies, . jungk', and forest-trees. 
The country is in general level, though in some 
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places moderately undulating. The town of 
Moi*adabad is built on a ridge running from 
north-west to south-east, and rising between 
twenty and thirty feet above the level of the 
country. Adjacent to it is a tract of sand, 
from one to two miles in breadth, and forming 
the depression down which the Bamgunga 
flows. To the south-west, the land declines 
towards the left bank of the Ganges, and at 
length in some places becomes kadii* or marsh, 
the soil having been deposited by that river, 
and remaining liable to its idundatirms. There 
are other alluvial tracts along the various 
streams, characterized by moisture and fer- 
tility, and under cultivation yielding luxuriant 
crops. In general, however, the country is 
well drained by its rivers, the Bamgunga, the 
Gunghun, and the Kosee or Kosila. The 
Bamgunga, which issues from the hills at some 
distance from this district, though rather small, 
is a rapid stream, receiving in its course various 
tributaries. From the town of Moradabad, on 
its way to the Ganges, into which it falls, it is 
navigable for about nine months in the year. 
It has been conjectured that the whole extent 
of the ridge upon which the town of Morad- 
abad stands, was washed by the water of the 
Bamgunga at some former period. The Gun- 
ghun runs nearly parallel with the Bamgunga, 
lowing on the opposite side of the town of 
Moradabad, where the two rivers are at no 
great a; 5 tAn<Hi from each other: the former 
ultimately joiii5 the Bamgunga about ten miles 
below the town. Tbf^ (xvmghun is not navi- 
gable, though a consideraJ?}© stream, for the 
most part confined by steep li.'Jphs, It is 
variable in depth, and in many plao'c5 ford- 
able,. except during the rains. A scheme for 
improving the irrigation of the northern divi- 
sion of the district by means of this river was 
sanctioned the b<xne authorities in 1S37. 
The water of these rivers, but especially that 
of the Bamgunga, is good, and by some Euro- 
peans is preferred for eultnary purposes to 
that of the wells, though the quality of water 
procured from the latter source is also well 
reported of. The wells are numerous, and 
abundant in their supply, few failing even in 
the driest season. In the central tract, the 
average depth of the wells is twenty-two feet. 
The depth increases towards the hills in one 
direction, and towards the Ganges in the other. 
As the whole territory is alluvial, it contains 
no minerals. The climate of the cleared and 
dry tracts is more congenial and grateful to 
Europeans than that of almost any other part 
of India, and tho average amount of disease 
and mortality amongst them is as low as at 
home. The prevailing winds are east and 
west: the former are perhaps more frequent 
here than on the western si^ of the Ganges. 
The atmdephere is remarkably dry and clear, 
fo^ l)eing rare. The cold weather may be 
said to commence about the middle of October ; 
but fnim the 16th September the nights and 
mornings are cool and pleasant. The months 
of neeember aud January sometimes produce 


a degree of cold that is almost incredible ; for 
instance, in January, 1836, the thermometer 
fell on two mornings to 22” at sunrise, and for 
some successive days it did not exceed 28^ at 
that time : many pieces of water were covered 
with ice. The cool weathei continues to the 
end of March^ and often to the middle of 
April. The hot winds blow very irregularly, 
sometimes commencing about the 16th of 
April, at others not until the end of that 
month or the beginning of May : they are 
also generally unsteady, alternating with a 
less strong wind from the east. Severe north- 
westers occur at short intervals from April 
to the commencement of the rains. The 
periodical rains set in irregularly from the 
10th June to the early part of July, and cease 
in the end of August, or early in September : 
they are heavy, and during their continuance 
the temperature is moderate. 

Elephants are numerous in the forests, and 
though the breed is less valued for domesti- 
cation than those produced fai-tber to the east, 
some are annually captured for that purpose. 
Tigers infest the jungly tracts. There are, 
besides, the leopard, bear, jackal, lynx, fox, 
wild dog, njlgan, spotted deer, antelope, hare, 
and squirrel. Among the feathered tribe are 
the peafowl, fioriken or bustard, partridge, 
quail, pigeon, snipe, bittern, jungle- fowl, wild 
goose, and wild duck. Of reptile.^, there are 
the boa-constrictor, the cobra de capello, and 
three other venomous sorts of serpent.^, water- 
snakes, and some harmless kinds. Scorpions 
and centipedes infest every building ; but, 
though causing great suffering, seldom pro- 
duce death. The streams abound with fish, 
some of which ar© delicious. 

The agriculture of Moradabad is important 
and varied. The sugarcane succeeds well : it 
is of a large blank kind, abounding in rich 
saccharine juice. Cotton also tl.rives. Rice, 
of very fine quality, is grown in the watered 
districts. Wheat is produced in great excel- 
lence, and in large quantity ; but the food of 
the labouring classes is principally jnaise and 
millet. Fruits and esculent vegetables are 
abundant and excellent. The mango pro- 
duces great quantities of large fine fruit, but 
requires to be carefully protected from\ the 
cold of winter. Peaches are large, juicy, and 
well-flavoured ; nectarines scaro^y ripen, abd 
apricots are rare : neither apples nor pears are 
fine. There are custard-apples, figs, mulber- 
ries, guavas, and plums. Grapes are abundaitl 
and fine, but might be improved by better 
management ; flowers and shrubs in great 
variety have been introduced from the Botanic 
Garden at Saharunpoor. Of the esculent 
vegetables usually grown in Europe, many 
succeed vei'y well. There are peas, beans, 
cabbages, cauliflowers, turnips, potatoes, car- 
rots, cucumbers, beetroot, celery, and a profu- 
sion of herbs. Under the last revenue settle- 
ment of the North-West Provinces, the govern- 
ment demand on the lands of this district has 
been fixed fur a term of years, and is not liable 
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to augmentation, until tbo year 1872. The 
population, according to official relurn, 
amounts to 1,138,461 ; of whom 502,331 are 
represented to be Hindoo agricultural, 263,663 
Hindoo non-agricultural, 182,767 Mahoinedans 
and others agricultural, and 189,700 of the like 
description non-agricultural. In comparison 
with the area, the returns 3how a population 
of about 422 to the square mile, a proportion 
which, to all persons familiar with statistical 
inquiries, will appear enormous. The British 
collector assigns various causes for the abund- 
ance of the population : the facility with which 
a family may be supported, and the consequent 
number of marriages ; the temperate habits 
of the people, and their respect for the nuptial 
engagement, and their general indisposition to 
".nigrate. That the country is for the most 
part thickly peopled, is indeed obvious, even 
to the passing traveller. From one end to the 
other, with here and there occasional excep- 
tions, a broad expanse of rich cultivation meets 
the eye, broken by luxuriant mango and other 
groves, at short distances from each other, 
with generally a village to each. On entering 
these villnges, the number of children playing 
in front of every door cannot fail to attract 
the attention of the most unobservant. Of 
course the forest-tract is an exception to this 
general rule. The district contains nine towns 
in which the number of inhabitants exceeds 
6,000 but hills short of 10,000 ; four in which 
the number ranges between 1 0,000 and 50,000; 
and one in which the number exceeiJs 50,000. 

A scheme for improving irrigation in the 
northern part of the district was sanctioned in 
1837, at an estimated cost of 6,000/. ; and frojn 
Major Colvin’s report it would appear that tlm 
features of the country peculhirly 
able to the pioject. Phe t'fficiaj^ proijosed 
describes the tract over v^hw^one of gentle 
works were to be carr^g^^ 
undulations of the^n'^ falling oft 

being nearly nq^Q riyei's leading fiom the 
east and sloping sides of these ridges 

mount^iljer stated to be intcisected by luinor 
“werfeourses with a strong southerly fall, and 
^jkving generally a partial sui)ply of water 
dependent on springs at their sources. 

The principal routes through tiie district of 
of Moradabad are, — 1. from Allygurh, and 
through the town of Moradabad, northward 
to Aimora, by Chilkea ; 2. from Moradabad to 
Almora, by Rampoor, a little east of the 
former route ; 8. a route in a direction south- 
east and north-west, from Bareilly, through 
the- town of Moradabad, by Nugpua, to Hurd- 
war; 4. a route from south to north, to 
Hurdwar, running neatly parallel to the last, 
but ten or twelve miles more to the west ; 
6. a route in a direction east and west, from 
Meerut to R.tmpoor, through the town of 
Moradabad. There are besides several routes 
of less importance. 

Moradabad is part of the tract heretofore 
known by the name of Rohilcund, in conse- 


quence of its colonization by Rohilla Afghans, 
who established themselves here early in the 
last century. In 1774, the power of the 
It hillas was totally broken by a severe defeat 
which they received at Tessunah, near Kut- 
terah, from a British force subsidized by the 
nawaub of Oude, who, in consequence, became 
master of a large portion of their possessions. 
In 1801, the province, with some other dis- 
tricts, was ceded to the £ast-India Company, 
under a re-arrangement of the Company’s 
relations with the nawaub of Oude, rendered 
necessary by the improvidence and misgovern- 
ment of the latter. 

MORADABAD, the principal place of the 
British district of the same name, is situate on 
a ridge of ground from twenty to thirty feet 
above the neighbouring country, and forming 
the right bank of the Ramgunga. Its appjear- 
ance is not striking, it being very deficient in 
mosques, tanks, and all other public works. 
There is one street about a mile long, full of 
shops, and paved with vitrified bricks set edge- 
wise. This used to be kept clean and in good 
repair, but the funds formerly employed for 
the purpose of so preserving it being no longer 
available, it is at present neglected. There is 
a spacious serai for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers, and a market is daily held for the pro- 
duce of the neighbourhood. The jail is suffi- 
ciently large to contain 1,800 native conji^^^ 
ostensibly condemned to work in 
roads Mundy conjectures .tj-/ 
nngbt be directed to “ through which we 
the roads, ^he^^(^ three days seem perfect 
have jolt^g the spade and pickaxe.” The chief 
the troops is to guard this great assem- 
blage of convicts. Nearly west of the town, and 
separated from it by the jail, are the canton- 
ineiits, agreeably situate amid luxuriant trees, 
and A parade containing forty acres of ground. 
Moradabad is a civil station, and the cutcherry, 
or residence of the collector, is a handsome 
house, surrounded by a mud i-ampart, with 
round l^asiions and a deep ditch. It was built 
by an official resident named Leicester, who, 
on the approach of a powerful Mahratta army 
j under Holkar, manned it with such forces as he 
could collect, and, thono-h a civilian, kept the 
enemy at bay until Lake advanced and raised 
the siege. Moradabad had formerly a mint, 
the rupees of which bad a very extensive cir- 
culation. In 1835 and 1886, the mean of the 
thermometer at noon at this place was, for the 
month of October, 77® ; .November, 70® ; De- 
cember, 63® ; January, 66® ; February, 61® ; 
March, 70® ; April, 76'" ; May, 84® ; June, 86® ; 
July, 82°; August, 85“ ; September, 84®. In 
these years, however, it is stated that the tem- 
perature of the rainy months was much above 
the usual average. The population, according 
to the latest official return, is 67,414 ; the 
majority of which is Mahomedan, and mostly 
of Patan descent. Elevation above the sea 
678 feet. Distance N.W. from Calcutta 888 
uiiles. Lat. 28' 49', long, 78® 50'. 
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MORAB I MUNZIL, in the British dis- 
trict of Ajmeer, Heat. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Nusaeerabad 
to Boondee, 43 miles S.£. of the former. Lat. 
25” 65', long. 76” 20'. 

MORADNAGAR, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Delhi to the town of 
Meerut, and 21 miles N.E. of the former. The 
road in this part of the route is good. Lat. 
28” 47', long. 77” 84'. 

MORALKAK A ND A, in Bnssaliir, a lofty 
mountain -range, which stretches continuously, 
but witl^ various height and breadth, in a south- 
westerly direction, from the Himalaya bound- 
ing Koonawar on the south, to Urki, in the 
state of Bbagul, or from between lat. 81 ” 29' — 
81” 10', and long. 77 ^ 50' and 77”. It forms 
the south-eastern or left boundary of the valley 
of the Sutlej in this part of its course, that 
great river running along its base, and receiv- 
ing numerous small fevers from its north- 
western declivity, whilst from its south-eastern 
side the streams flow into the Giree, Pabur, 
Tonse, and Jumna. 

MORASSA. — A town in the British district 
of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, 66 miles N.E. 
of Kaira. Lat. 23” 27', long. 73” 21'. 

MORDEE BAY, on the east coast of the 
island of Bombay. The site having been 
pointed out as an eligible locality for the ter- 
minus of the Bombay Railway, a project has 
been sjioctioned for its reclamation from the 
sea. Lat 18” 56', long, 72” 64'. 

MORNEE. — A summit in a range of moun- 
tains of moderate elevation, stretching from 
Nahun, in a north-west direction, to the south- 
eastern extremity of the Pinjor Doon. It Ls 
surmounted by a fortress, which, though sur- 
rounded by the possessions of the Sikhs, is 
held by a Mahomedan chief, with a small adja- 
cent territory. It was a secondary station in 
the great ti'igonometrical survey of the Hima- 
layas. Elevation above the sea 2,418 feet. Lat. 
SO” 41', long. 77” 9'. 

MOROOM. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 88 miles E. by N. 
of Sholapoor. LaL 17” 48', long. 76” 30'. 

MORRISON BAY, formed by several 
islands cotuposing the Mergui Archipelago, 
particulary the two larger ones of Domet and 
Kisserraing, to the south. Its centre is about 
lat. 11” 63^ long. 98” 29'. 

MORUDEA, in the British district of 
Oawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Oawnpore, and 48 miles W. 
of the latter. The road in this part of the 
route is good, the country cultivated. lat. 
26” 2*/, long. 79” 42'. 

MORVEE:— See Moorveb. 

MOSCOS. — A chain of islands on the coast 
of Tenasserim, known as Northern, Middle, and ! 


Southern, extending, parallel to the coast, 
from lat. 13” 47' to 14” 28', long. 97” 53', and 
distant from it three to four and five leaguers, 
having a safe channel inside, between them 
and the coast, with soundings mostly from ten 
to fifteen fathoms, deepening generally near 
the islands, and shoaling to eight, seven, and 
six fathoms near the main.” 

MOSEH. — A town in the British district of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 60 miles S.E. 
of Bombay. Lat. 18” 26', long. 73” 36'. 

MOSULUKUL. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate ^6 miles 
W.N.W. of Raichoor. Lat. 16” 22', long. 
77” 3'. 

MOTE, in the British district of Jaloun, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Calpee to Goonah, 64 miles 
S.W. of former, 121 N.E. of the latter. Lat. 
25” 43', long. 79” 1'. 

MOTEYE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 72 miles N.N.W. from Jodhpoor, 
and 64 nules S.W. from Beekaneer. Lat. 
27” 18', long. 72“ 46'. 

MOTOORA. — A town in the British district 
of Pubua, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 121 miles N.E. 
of Calcutta. Lat. 23” 55', long. 89” 40'. 

MOUDHA, a town on the route from Banda, 
to Calpee, 21 miles N.W. of the former, 47 S.W. 
of the latter. It has a population of 7,571 in- 
habitants, contains a bazar, and is well supplied 
with water. Lat. 25” 41', long. 80” 10'. 

MOULMEIN, in the British district of 
Amherst, a town, the principal place of the 
Tenasserim provinces, is situate on a small 
peninsula, formed by the Salwein, the Oyne, 
and the Attaraii rivers, opposite to the town 
of Martaban, and 30 miles N. of Amherst. 
Upon its cession to the British, in 1826, the 
site was selected for a military station, and the 
town, which now bears all the marks of civiliza- 
tion, a few years back presented a very different 
scene ; the accumulation of dirty and ill-venti- 
lated alleys, of which it then consl'^ted, having 
been converted i n to a fi n e seaport to w n , with o pen 
streets, quays, markets, churches, and schools. 
The main street runs parallel with the river, 
and communicates with different parts of the 
town by means of others joining it at right 
angles. The cantonment is considerably raised, 
well drained, and healthy, and its position is 
advantageous in a military point of view ; hut 
the facilities of communication now provid^-^ 
by means of steam navigation, for th*' 
disp:>sal of troops upon any paK^'-^lar point, 
may be regarded as suffici*^**^^ secure 
defence of this portion of Briti.sh domi»(J^2, 
The population of tke town is given ^eld an 
Vast' forests in tne neigh bourhqj^'^^ whidi, 
inexhaustible supply of teak ^i^tages, has 
coupled with other local, Chittagong 
enabled Moulmein to cast of thff Bay 
and other ports on the,fjg- 'Pho Company’s 
[of Bengal, in shipfr ' C35 
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steamer Teiumei'im^ aod her Majesty’s steam- 
sloop Malacca^ were built at this port. Like 
most eastern towns, Moulmein has suffered 
severely from the casualty of fire : in 1850 a 
conflagration occurred, entailing a loss of up- 
wards of 60,C00i. upon the principal European 
merchants. A newspaper, entitled the Movl- 
tnein Guardian, has been established in the 
town. Lat. 16" 30', long. 97“ 42'. 

MOUTNEE, in Sinde, is an offset on the 
left or eastern side of the great Sata branch 
of the Indus. Though once a large stream, 
it has now become a mere shallow rivulet, 
discharging its water into the sea by the 
unnavigable Kaheer mouth, in lat. 23“ 51', 
long. 67“ 38'. 

MOUTTSHOBOMYO, or MONCHABOO. 
— A town of Burmah, situate 19 miles from 
the right bank of the Irawady, and 43 miles 
li’.N.W. from Ava. The town is venerated as 
the birthplace of Alompra, the founder of the 
present dynasty, who selected it, on that 
account, as the seat of empire. Lat. 22° 25', 
long. 95° 46'. 

MOUZIMPOOE, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Etawa, and 39 miles S.E. 
of the former. Lat. 27“ 26', long. 78“ 24'. 

MOW, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
20 miles S. E. of the cantonment of Allygurh. 
Lat. 27'* 47', long. 78“ 26'. 

MOW. — A small town in the British district 
of Banda, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces.’ 
It is situate on the right bank of the J umna, 
and “ is remarkable for two isolated hills upon 
the Doab side of the river, jutting into the 
middle of the stream. These hills are of red 
sandstone, which is quarried” for building, and 
abound in deep caverns and curious recesses. 
Distant 67 miles S.E. of the town of Banda, 
80 S.W. of Allahabad. Lat. 25° 17', long. 
81° 26'. 

MOW, or MAO, in Bundelcund, in the 
British district of Jbansee, a town on the 
email river Supprar. It was one of the first 
conquests of Dewada Bir, who established the 
Boondela dominion in this part of India, and was 
the first post of Charapat Kao, when, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, he raised 
the standard of revolt against the court of 
Delhi. Sleeman styles it “ the large commer- 
cial town of Mow,” but gives no other iuforma- 
,*;cm ou the subject. Distant 70 miles S.W. of 
ddpeC. Lat. 25° 15', long. 79° 12'. 

MOW, or in the British district of] 

Allahab^, lieiit.-gPv. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route Allahabad canton- ^ 
ment to that of Purtabijyi'h, in the Oude 
territory, 17 miles N. of the former, 1 S. of 
the latter. It has a bazar.* Lat. 25° 42', 
long. 56'. 

MOWA, in the Rajpoot native state ol 
Jeypoor,:, a town on the route from Agra to 


Ajmere, 70 miles W. of former, 158 E. of 
latter. It has a tolerably good bazar, supplied 
with ‘'cutlery, ornaments of gold and silver, 
and shawls, as well as the more usual rustic 
commodities of cotton, corn and flour, ghee, 
and coarse cloth.” The town is surrounded by 
an earthen rampart with bastions, and has at 
its north-east angle a fort belonging to the 
Jeypoor rajah. The interior of the fort “is 
about ninety yards square, and the walls are 
very high, having a great command over the 
renee, the parapet of which appears itself to 
be from thirty-five or forty feet above the 
t^ttom of the difch. The latter is broad, as 
well as deep, the counterscarp being about 
twenty feet high, and it is protected by a 
covered way eight feet broad, to which the 
interior slope of the glacis furnishes a parapet 
six feet high, but without any banquette.” 
Boileau states that it contains 2,000 houses, 
an amount which would assign it a population 
of about 10,000 ; but this appears to be an 
exaggerated estimate. Lat. 27° 3', long 77°. 

MOWA, in Guzerat, a town on the south- 
eastern coast of the peninsula of Kattywar, at 
the head of a small bay. It is, however, an 
indifferent port, the anchorage being without 
shelter towards the south, and with a sandy 
bottom at from seven to ten fathoms ; and 
with the flood tide a vessel must lie with a reef 
of rocks right astern : it however has consider- 
able traffic. Distance from Ahmedjib.ad, S., 
150 miles; Baroda, S.W., 130 ; Bombay, N.W., 
160. Lat. 21° S', long. 71° 43'. 

MOW AH, in the British district of Tirhoot, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, ' a town on the rout© 
from Dinapoor to Pumeah, 30 miles N.E. of 
former, 170 W. of latter. Lat. 25° 46', long. 
85“ 29'. 

MOW AH. — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 48 miles 
S.E. from Mozufferpoor. Lat. 25° SS', long. 
85° 55'. 

MOWAI, in the British district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Cawnpore, by Cbila Tara ghat, 
to* the town of Banda, four miles N. of the 
latter. Lat. 25° 82', long. 80° 24'. 

MOWAI, in the British district of Futteh- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left bank of the Jumna, 30 miles 
W. of the town of Futtebpore. Lai. 25° 65', 
long. 80° 22'. 

MOWANUH, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Meerut 
to that of Bijnour, and 11 miles N.E. of the 
former. Population 6,486 inhabitants. Lat. 
29° 6', long. 77° 55'. 

MOWASI, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Cawnpore to Lock- 
now, five miles N.E. of the former, 48 S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26° SCK, long. 80°^ 31'. 

MOWGUNGE, or MAUGANJ, in the 
territory of Rewa or Boghelcund, a town on 
6*36 
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the route, by the Kutra Pass, from Allahabad 
to Julmlpoor, and 91 miles S.W. of the former. 
It is described by Jacquemoiit as a large village, 
but the dwellings are miserable mud-built 
thatched huts. It has a bazar, and is well 
supplied with water from a tank, a rivulet, and 
wells. Elevation above the sea about 1,200 
feet. Lat. 24® 40', long. 81° 66', 

MOWHAR, or MOHAR, in the British 
district of Futtehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village situate on the right bank 
of the Ganges, on the route from Cawnpore to 
the town of Futtehpore, and 18 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 20° 6', long. 80° 40'. 

MOWKHAS, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to Etawa, 
and 64 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 20° 13', 
long. 79° 60'. 

MOYAAR, a river rising in the Neil- 
gherries, in lat. 11° 22', long. 76° 35', at the 
f(X)t of the mountain called Makurty Peak. 
It receives the drainage- waters of the Pichul 
and Pykara valleys, and, descending the hills 
at the north-west angle, by a fall near Neddi- 
wuttum, turns due east after reaching the 
plains, and, flowing round the base of the 
Neilgherries, on the northern and eastern faces, 
joins in lat. 11° 28', long. 77® 10, near 
Lanaikencotta, in Coimbatore, the Bowany. 
After a course of seventy miles, the united 
stream discharges itself into the Cavery. A 
bridge of masonry has been erected over the 
river at Tippacandra. 

MOYUNDA, in the British district of 
Jaunsar, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on a rocky and bare ridge, about two 
miles west of the right b.ank of the J umna. 
Lat. 30° 41', long. 78° 6'. 

MOZABAD, or MAWZABAD, in the 
Rajpoot native state of Jeypoor, a town on 
the route from Agra to Ajmere, 180 miles W. 
of former, 48 E. of latter. Heber describes it 
as a " rather large town, with a ruined wall, 
mosque, some good gardens, and several tem- 
ples." A fine temple l)elonging to the Jains is 
profusely adorned with elaborate sculptures, 
and surmounted by a riclily-carved dome and 
three pyramids of sculptured stone. Lat. 
26° 40', long. 75° 25'. 

MOZUFFERPORE, in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Dinapore to Mulye, 60 miles N.E. 
of former, 50 S. of latter, situate on the Little 
Gunduck, a river so considerable as to be un- 
fordable, and which must consequently be 
crossed by ferry. A government school has 
been established in the town, in which an 
Arabic and Persian teacher is maintained from 
the revenues of an estate assigned for that 
purpose by Mahomed Tuckhe Khan, a zemindar 
of Tirhoot. The' population is eistimated at 
8,946. A destructive fire, attended with great 
loss of human life, occurred in this town in 
1838. Distance N.E. from Benares, by Dina- 


poor, 173 miles ; N.W. from Calcutta, by 
Hazaribagh and Dinapoor, 426. Lat. 26“ 6 , 
long. 85“ 28'. 

MOZUFFURNUGGUR, a British district 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, is 
bounded on the north by the British district 
Sabarunpore ; on the east by the British dis- 
trict Bijnour, from which it is separated by the 
Ganges ; on the south by the British district 
I Meerut ; and on the west by the Jumna, 

I dividing it from Paniput and Sirhind. It lieff 
between lat. 29“ 10'— 29“ 50', long. 77° 6'— 
78° 10' ; is sixty miles in length from east to 
west, and forty in breadth from north to south : 
its area is 1,617 square miles. The inclination 
of the surface is very gentle, and is from north 
to south, which is the direction of the course of 
the Ganges on the eastern frontier, the Jumna 
on the western, and of the intermediate streams, 
the Kalee Nuddee and the Hindon, as well as 
of the line of slope of the Doab Canal. The 
surface rises from the Ganges on the one side, 
and the Jumna on the other, to the interior of 
the Doab, where there is a prolonged elevation 
in some measure parallel to the rivers, and 
nearer the former than the latter. It is marked 
by a rage of sandhills, not continuous, but 
disposed in small ridges, of which one for a 
short distance runs parallel to the next in 
succession, before it subsides to the level o( the 
plain. The elevation of this range has been 
ascertained with considerable accuracy, its crest 
being selected as the line of the Ganges Cana), 
which is now in progress, and by means of 
which a portion of the main stream drawn off 
near Hurd war will for the purposes of irrigation 
and navigation be conveyed down the middle 
of the Doab to Cawnpore, where any redundant 
water will be renn'ited to the parent river. 
Nii^ieerpoor, on this line, and close to the 
northern boundary, in lat. 29° 45', long. 77“ 55', 
has an elevation of 974 feet ; and probably 
neither sandhill, nor any other eminence 
throughout the district, is 100 feet above 
this place. At Kutowlee, close to the southern 
boundary, the elevation diminishes to 904 feet, 
A khadir, or low alluvial marshy tract, stretches 
in a few places along the left bank of the 
Jumna, and one much more extensive along 
the right bank of the Gmges. The Ganges 
khadir is for the most part very fertile, and 
admirably suited for rice-grounds ; but the 
damp, unwholesome air renders it ill suited 
for the residence of man. It is thinly peopled 
and ill cultivated ; a portion is made service- 
able for grazing, but this portion yields only 
the wild produce of the jungle. The chief 
products of the district of Mozuffumuggur are 
sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, rice, wheat, barley, 
maize, millet, pulse of various kinds, oil-seeds, 
and esculent vegetables." The tract appears to 
be considerably infested with wolves. In 1840, 
the rate of rewards for the destruction of these 
animals was increased, and in 1841 it was found 
‘requisite to increase it still farther. The value 
of money in India considered, the scale of 
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rewards seems high, being five rupees for a 
female wolf, four for a i^e, and two for a 
cub. 

The population, from a recent census, appears 
sSS amounting to 672,861 ; of which number 
'241,246 are returned as Hindoos agricultural ; 
'248,925 as Hindoos non-agricuUural ; 88,943 
Mabomedans and others agricultural, and 
98,747 under the same head non-agricultural. 
The propoi-tion of persons to a square mile 
exceeds 331. The following is a classification 
of the towns and villages in the district : — 


Number containing less than 1,000 inhabitants 717 

Ditto more than 1 ,000 and less than 5,000 159 

Ditto „ 5,000 „ 10,000 7 

Ditto „ 10,000 4 

Total 887 


Of the chief towns some notice is taken 
under their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. The land assessment is fixed for 
a term of years, which will expire on the let 
July, 1861. 

The tract forming the present British dis- 
trict of Mozufiumuggur was wrested from the 
Mogul empire by the Mahrattas, and in 1 803 
was ceded to the East-India Company by 
Scindia, under the second article of the treaty 
of 8eijee Anjengaum, which alienated all that 
chieftain's ** forts, territories, and rights in the 
Doab." A consi^rable portion of the district 
was included in the jaghire of the female 
adventurer Zebulnisa, more generally knowm 
as the Begum Sumroo, of whom some account 
is given in the article on the Meerut district. 
On her decease, in 1836, the jaghire lapsed to 
the Company. 

MOZUFFURNUGGUR, the principal 
place of the British district of the same name, 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, is 
situate on the left hank of the West Kalee 
Kuddee. It is a large town, having a popu- 
lation of 9,646 inhabitants. Elevation above 
the sea about 900 feet. Distance N.W. from 
Calcutta, by Moradabad and Allyghur, 984 
miles. Lat. 29° 28^, long. 77° 45'. 

MUBARAKPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Bijnour, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. 
Provinces. lit. 29® 19', long. 78° 12', 

MUBARAKPOOR, in the British district 
of Aldemau, territory of Oude, a town on the 
right bank of the Ghaghra, 35 miles S.E. of the 
city of Oude. Butter estimates the population 
at 3,000 ; half of which number are Mv^ssuh 
mans, generally employed in weaving. Lat. 
26® 35', long. 82° 38^ 

MUCHERHUTTA. — A town in the terri- 
tory of Oude, 41 miles N.N.W. from Lucknow, 
and 58 miles S.E. by E. from Shahjehanpoor. 
Lat. 27® 24', long. 80° 45'. 

MUCHKAUTA, in the peninsula of Kat- 
tyw'ar, province of Guzerat, a prant or division 
named from the river Muchoo, which flows 
nearly through its centre, in a direction from 
south to north, and falls into the Gulf of Cuteb. 
This division is hounded on the east and south- 


east by that of Jhalawar ; on the south-west 
and west by the division of Hallar ; on the 
north-west by the Gulf of Cutoh ; on the north 
by the Runn or Great Salt Marsh ; and lies 
between lat. 22° 30'— 28° 6', long. 70° 34'— 
71 ° S', There is no accurate return of the 
area, which may probably be about 700 square 
miles. It is held by three thakoors or chiefs ; 
and in the description of their respective terri- 
tories, all that IS known of the constituent 
parts of this division is stated. — See MooBVEK, 
Udala, and Mallia. 

MUCHLEESHEHUR, in the British die- 
trict of Jounpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Allahabad to 
Jounpoor cantonment, 45 miles N.E. of the 
former, 21 S.W. of -the latter. It has a large 
bazar. Lat. 25° 42', long. 82° 26'. 

MUCKUNDGUNGE.— A town in the 
British district of Ramgur, lieut.-gov, of 
Bengal, 19 miles N.W. by N. of Ramgur, 
Lat. 23° 66', long. 85° 21'. 

M*T7CKUNPOOR, in the territory of Rewa 
or Baghelcund, a town nine miles S. of the 
town of Rewa. It appears to be a place of 
some importance; as its name enters into the 
title of the ruler of the country, who is styled 
rajah of Rewa and Muckunpoor, or Mookun- 
pore, as it is spelled in the English copy of 
the treaty concluded with him. Lat. 24° 24', 
long. 81° 19'. 

MUCKWANPORE, in the kingdom of 
Ncpaul, a village situate on the banks of the 
river Kurra, a feeder of the Raptee, whence 
the fort of Muckwanpore bears about E. by N. 
The valley of Muckwanpore, of which the 
ancient rajah was dispossessed by the Goorkbas, 
is of no great extent, but the soil is fertile, 
yielding rice in great abundance and variety. 
I*t. 27° 22', long. 85° 11'. 

MUDBUNI, in the British district of 
Ghazeepore, lieu t. -gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village oti the route from Ghazeepore 
cantonment to Chupra, 64 miles E. of the 
former, 18 W. of the latter. Lat. 25° 48', 
long. 84° 32'. 

MUDDEERA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 129 miles E. by S. 
from Hyderabad, and 76 miles N.W. from 
Masulipatam. Lat. 16° 57', long. 80° 26'. 

MUDDOOR. — A town in the Mysore, 27 
miles E,N.E. from Seringapatam, and 102 
miles N.W. by W. from Salem. Lat. 12" 36', 
long. 77° 6'. 

MUDDUCK SERA.— A town in the 
British district of Bellary, presidency of 
Madnas, 86 miles S.S.E. of Bellary. Lat. 
13° 57', long. 77® 20'. 

MUDDUKRRAY.— A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
eight miles SL Coimbatoor. Lat. 10° 64', 
long. 77° 2' 

MUDDUM. — A town in the British dis- 
tiict of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, nine 
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miles N,W. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 8* 49^, long. 

ir 39 '. 

MUDDUMPULLY. — A town in the 
British distnct of Cuddapah, presidency of 
Madiiut, 126 miles W. byN. of Madras. Lat. 
13" 33', long. 78" 34'. 

MUBDUNPOOK. — A town in the native 
state of Calsliandy, in Orissa, 51 miles 
N.£. by E. from Joonnagudda, and 78 miles 
W.N.W. from Goomsoor. Lat. 20" 19', 
long. 83“ 37'. 

MUBGERRY BROOG, in the Mysore, a 
hill-fort among the mountains on the north-east 
frontier, towards the British district Bellary. 
Approached from the east, its view is very 
fine, both the works and tiie vast rock on 
which they stand being very conspicuous and 
grand. On the destruction of the monarchy 
of Vijayanagar by a Mussulman confederacy, 
A.D. 1564, at the great battle of Talikot, it 
was seized by a puligar or chief of the country, 
and subsequently came into the possession of 
the rajahs of Mysore, one of whom replaced 
the mud fort with the present fortress of stone, 
and also built a palace and a large temple ; 
apd Hyder AU, after he had become master 
of Mysore, extended and strengthened the 
fortifications. In A.D. 1772 it fell into the 
hands of the Mahrattas, but was recovered in 
the following year by Tippoo Sultan, From 
its long series of calamities, the town, once 
highly prosperous, is now merely a group of 
ruins. Distance from Bangalore, N.W., 56 
miles ; Seringai>atam, N. 95. Lat. 13" 40', 
long. 77" 16'. 

MTJDH, in the Rajpoot state of Beekaneer, 
a village on the route from the town of Bee- 
kaneer to that of Jessulmere, and 80 miles 
8. W. of the former. Here, in 1 835, Shah Shooja, 
the expelled monarch of Afghanistan, took 
refuge in a state of such distress, that he 
thankfully accepted some trays of dried fruit 
from the officers of the British mission in 
Rajpootana. Mudh is in lat. 27" 50', long. 
73". 

MUDHARGARHI, in the British district 
of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the northern frontier, towards the 
district of Muttra, and on the route from 
Khasganj to the city of Agra, 14 miles N.E. 
of the latter. Lat. 27® 19', long. 78® 11'. 

MUDHBUNEE. — A town in the Briti^ 
district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 28 
miles W.N.W. of Bettiah. Lat. 26® 57', long. 
84" 10'. 

MUDHOOBUNEE. — A town in the British 
district of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 82 
miles N.E. by B. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26° 19', 
long. 86® 10'. 

MUDHPURI, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by the course of the 
Ramgunga (Western), from Moradabad can- 
tonment to Fort Almora, 48 miles N. oi the 
former. Lat. 29" 29', long. 78“ 42'. 


MUDHUN, or M ANDUN, in tlie Britisli 
district of Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route firom the 
cantonment of Mnttra to that of Mynpooroe^ 
and 10 miles W. of the latter. Lat. 27" IfSf, 
long. 78" 55'. 

MUDIPOOR, in the British district of 
Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
vitla^ on the route from Bhotuk to the ct^ of 
Delhi, and six miles W. of the latter. Lat. 
28" 40', long. 77® 11'. 

MUDLI, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Nusseerabad to 
Deesa, and 111 miles S.W. of the funner. 
Lat. 25" 44', long. 73" 30'. 

MUDMESUR, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village with a Hindoo temple, sitnate at the 
southern base of Badrinath Mountain. The 
river Mudmesnr, which flows below the temple^ 
at a short distance to the aonth-east, has its 
origin among the snows of Badrinath, and 
taking a sonth-westerly conrse of abont twenty- 
five mile^ fidls into the river Mandakini, on 
the left side, opposite Nalaputun, in lat. 
30" 32', long. 79" 8'. 'Hie iempli^af Mud- 
mesur is in lat. 30" SC*, long. 79" 15 . 

MUDNOOR. — A. town in Hydershad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, eight miles W. 
the left hank of the MaDjera river, and 97 
miles N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18" 30', 
long. 77" 40'. 

MUDOOPORE- — ^A town in the BriUsh 
district of Myrannsing, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 

1 170 miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24" 3r, 
long. 89" 59'. 

MUDRA, or MUNDUBA, in the Brituli 
district of Allahabad, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the right hunk of the 
Ganges, 772 miles N.W. of Calcutta by the 
river route, 36 S.E. of the city of Allahabad 
by the same. Lat. 25" IT, long. 82" 18'. 

MUDSAN, in the British district of AUy- 
gurb, lieut-gOT. of the N.W. Province^ a 
town sitnate on the left bank of the Jnmna, 
and 28 miles N. of AgrSy 85 8.K of Delhi. 
Lat. 27" 35', long. 77" 58'. 

MUDURKOOTEE.-~A town in the Britirfi 
district of Barasnt, lienk-gov. of Bengal, 41 
miles E.N.E. oi Calcatta. Lat. 22" 47', long. 
89" 2'. 

HUFTIGANJ, in the British district of 
Jounpoor, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Province^ 
a town on the route from Ghazeepore to Joan- 
poor cantonment, 39 miles W. of the former, 
11 S.E. of the latter. Lat. 25" 41', long. 
82® 56'. 

MUFTI KA PURWA, in the district cf 
Allahabad, lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Allah- 
abad to that of Futtehpore, and 13 miles 
N.W. of the former. It luu a few shops. 
Lat. 25" 28', long. 81" 44'. 

MUGGUR TALAO (Alligator's Pool), in 
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SiiMk^^colIcdaon of hot springs, eight miles 
N. of Knrracbee, and swanoing with alliga- 
torsi belong to seyeral fakirs, who have 

atta{;hea themselves to the tomb of a Mahome- 
tan eom^ered hy his cotmtrjmen to have been 
a dianukW of peculiar sanctity. Hence is the 
name Miiggea Peer, by which the place is 
popularly known among Europeans, being a 
corruption of Magar Peev or Pir, ‘Hh© alliga- 
tor’s saint.” These thennal springs are situate 
amidst rocky and very barren hills, and spring 
out of the bottom of a small fertile valley, 
thickly wooded with date- trees and acacias, 
over which the white dome of the shrine is 
visible, jidjacent to the shrine are a few 
highly-on^amented tombs, the architectural 
style of Which resembles that of some English 
structures^ of the age of Elizabeth. Allen 
says, *‘Thd devices were principally scroll and 
diamond work ; the carving, though not very 
bold, was elaborate in design and neatly 
executed." The principal spring issues from 
the rock on which the shrine is built, and has 
a temperature of about 98^ the water being 
perfectly clear, and of a snulphureous smell. 
Another^ spring, abont half a mile distant, has 
a temperature of 180°. The water, received 
into tanks, forms a grateful retreat for the 
alligators. On occasion of a stranger’s visit, 
the fakirs regale these animals with a carcase 
of a goat, and their struggles and contests to 
secure the prey constitute a scene at once 
ludicrous and disgusting. They are very tame, 
and never seek to injure human beings, ft is 
remarkable that they are genuine alligators, 
and totally distinct from the gw yal, or long- 
snouted crocodile, which abounds in the 
Indus, a short distance to the east. The 
fakirs live in a few mud huts, the only human 
habitations in this vicinity. Lat. 24° 
long. 67° 6'. 

MUGHS. — See AftnACAir. 

MUGHTJRjin the British district ofGoruck- 
pore, under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town in the pergunnah or subdivision 
of Husainpur Mugbur, situate on the route | 
from Goruckpore cantonment to Lucknow, 18 1 
miles W. of the former, and 148 £. of the 
latter. It is on the river Aumee, here passed 
by £>]id or temporary bridge. Buchanan’s 
survey, made forty years ago, describes it as a i 
poor scattered place, containing 370 houses ;| 
and oonsequently, if six persons be allowed to ' 
each, the population might be estimated at 
^220. Here is the reputed tomb of Kavir, a 
personal^ held in great account^ amongst 
rdigionuts, but whose precise opinions seem 
to be matter of much doubt. It is under the 
charge of a Muhammedan disciple, whose 
ancestors, it is said, have held the office ever 
mnee tbe funeral of the sainc or teacher, of 
whose remains the tomb is the supposed recep- 
tacle. Mugbur is distant from ^i^nares, N., 
100 miks. Lat. 26° 42', long. 83° 11'. 

MIJ6RA, in Gurhwal, a village amidst the 
mountains on the southern frontier, between 


Snrkanda and the ridge rising north-east of tbe 
Debra Doon. A few miles to the south-west, 
on the route between this village and that of 
Hagai, is Sansar Dhara, or ** the dripping 
rock.” Mugra is in lat. 80° 24', long. 78“ 16', 

MU6BIBEE. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 76 miles S. by W. of Hy- 
drabad. Lat. 24° 20', long. 68° 17'. 

MUGBIBEE, in Scinde, a town situated on 
the Piniaree, a branch of the Indus. Below 
tbe town a dam has been thrown across the 
Piniaree about fifty miles from its mouth. It 
is forty feet broad, and of proportionate height, 
but the water in the swell makes its way 
through numerous small openings to the chan- 
nel below, called the Goongra, which is navi- 
gable to the sea, discharging itself by the Sir 
mouth. The Piniaree is also navigable from 
the town upwards to tbe Indus. The traffic is 
I almost exclusively in rice, which, being pro- 
duced abundantly in Scinde, is exported down 
'this channel to Cutch. PopuLation 5,000. 
Lat. 24° 10', long. 68° 17'. 

MUGRONEE, or MAGEAUNI, in the 
territory of Gwalior, or possessions of Sciudia’s 
i^mily, a small town with a fort, three miles 
north of the left bank of the river Sindh. Some 
iron-ore, raised in the neighbouring sandstone 
hills, is smelted here. Lat. 25“ 42', long. 
77° 56'. 

MUGROR, or MUNGRORE. — A place 
which, with £era, gives name to the per- 
gunnah of Kera Mungrore, in the British dis- 
trict Mirzapoor. It is situate 25 miles S.E. of 
the city of Benares, in the mountainous tract 
in the south-east of the district of Mirzapoor, 
and 45 miles S.E. of the citv of that name. 
Lat. 25° 1', long. 83° 20'. 

MUHABUN, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieutv-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Muttra to Etawah, and 
eight miles S.E. of the former. A short dis- 
tance west of it, the Jumna is passable by a 
much-frequented ford, by which, in November, 
1804, Jeswont Rao Holkar fled from the Doab, 
after his enormous body of cavalry had been 
surprised and dispersed with great slaughter 
by General Lake, at Furruckabad ; and here 
also, in the early part of 1805, Ameer Khan, 
the Patan freebooter, crossed in bis incursion 
into the Dooab, and subsequently recrossed in 
his flight from the British army. It formerly 
was much more important than at present, as 
in the eleventh century it was held by a special 
rajah or monarch, who having been, in A.D. 
1017, worsted by Mahmood of Ghuznee, slew 
his own wife and children, and then turned the 
point of the sword agjwnst bimself. The place 
was then surrendered to the conqueror, who 
gained with it much treasure and other booty, 
including eighty elephants. Muhabiin contains 
a population of 6,968 inhabitants, and is dis- 
tant S.E. from Delhi 105 miles. Lat. 27° 25', 
long. 77“ 49'. 
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MUHADEWAH. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, 15 miles N.N.W. from Oade, and 82 
miles W. by N. from Goruckpoor. Lat. 26“ 5^, 
long. 82“ &. 

MUH AIR. — A town in the British district 
of Bohar, presidency of Bengal, 25 miles E.N.E. i 
of Sherghotty. Lat. 24“ 43', long. 85“ 13'. 

MUHATSREE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Mongheer, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 49 
miles S, by W. of Mongheer. Lat. 24“ 41', 
long. 86“ 18'. I 

MUHAMMAD ALTPOOR, in the British 
district of Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route up the course 
of the Ramgunga (Western), from Moradabad 
cantonment to Fort Almora, 42 miles N. of 
the former. Lat. 29“ 25', long. 78“ 43'. 

MUHAMYAING. — A town of Burmab, 
situate 19 miles E. from the left bank of the 
Khyendwen river, and 122 miles N.W. by N. 
from Ava. Lat. 23“ 19', long. 95°. 

MUHANWAN, or MAHOWA, in the 
British district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route by the 
Rajapoor ferry from the cantonment of Allah- 
abad to Ban^a, and 37 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 25“ 27', long. 81“ 25'. 

MUHAR, in the Reechna Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 10 miles E. 
from the left bank of the Chenaub, 112 miles 
W.S.W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 81“ 9', 
long. 72“ 24'. 

MUHARI, in the British district of Etawa, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Cal pee to the cantonment of 
Etawa, and 23 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
26“ 35', long. 79“ 20'. 

MUHDEWA, or MAHADEOPOOR, in 
the British district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the left bank 
of the Ganges, 770 miles N.W. of Calcutta by 
the river route, 38 S.E. of the city of Allah- 
abad by the same. Lat. 25“ 14', long. 82“ 17'. 

MIJHEEAIDEENPOOR, or MOHUDY- 
POOR, in the British district of Allyghur, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to KhasgUnge 
cantonment, and 51 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 27“ 40', long. 78“ 36'. 

MUHESPOOR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly to 
Moradabad, and five miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 28“ 23', long. 79“ 26'. 

MUHESUR, in the British district Mo- 
radabad, lieut,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Morada- 
bad to Meerut, and 30 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 28“ 52', long. 78“ 23'. 

MUHESUR, in the territoiy of Indore, or 
the possessions of the Holkar family, a town 
on the north or right bank of the Nerbudda. 
It has a fort, containing many bouses within 
its inclosure, but it is in bad repair. The 
4 IS 


river, which is here about 2,000 feet wid^ has 
a rapid stream of blue water, rushing over m 
rocky bottom ; the banka are sixty or eighty 
feet high in the dry season, yet even then 
the stream, though shallow, is still ra^dL 
Access to the water is gained by a ghat or vast 
fiight of stone stairs, which extends below the 
water at its lowest stage. Jacquemont, at the 
time of his visit in 1832, found above 1,000 
workmen employed on a spacious palace then 
in the course of construction by order of 
Holkar. It is built of grey basalt, and is over- 
charged with sculptures of human beings, and 
of elephants, tigers, and other beasts. Muhesur 
was formerly the residence of the celebrated 
Ahalya Bai, relict of Kunda Kao, son of 
Maharajah Mulhar Rao. She ap^^ears to have 
been a woman of singular ability and munificent 
disposition, but deeply imbued with Hindoo 
superstition, which feeling she gratified by the 
erection of numerous and costly Brahminical 
temples and fanes, here and elsewhere. In 
1820 this place contained 3,500 houses, which, 
at the usual average, would assign it a popu- 
lation of 17,500. Distance from Mhow, S.W., 
28 miles; from P>ombay, N.E., 280. Lai. 
22“ ir, long. 75“ 39'. 

MUHILA, — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, presidency of Bengal, 71 miles 
N.N.E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26“ 34', long. 
85“ 32'. 

MUHLOG. — See Mhiloo. 

MUHOOAREE, in the British district of 
Benares, a town situate on the right hank of 
the Ganges, 15 miles to the N.E. of Benares. 
Lat. 25“’24', long. 83“ 16'. 

MUHUDWANEE, in the British district 
of Raragurh, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Ramgurh to Jubbulpoor, 21 
miles W.N.W. of the former. Lat. 22'* 56', 
long. 80“ 44'. 

MUHUL, in Sirhind, a village on the route 
from Lodiana to Hurreekee Ghat, and 48 miles 
W. of the former place. It is situate nine 
miles from the left bank of the Sutlej, in a 
leyel country, of no great fertility, scantily 
ohltivated, and generally overrun with grassy 
jungle. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,137 
miles. Lat. 31“ 5', long. 75“ 10'. 

MUI. — A river of Nepal, forming, together 
with the Ponna, the head- water of f£e Gonkor 
river. — See Gonkob. 

MUICAL. — A town in the British district 
of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 49 miles 
S.E. of Cannanore. Lat. 11“ 24', long. 75“ 58'. 

MUIKELUNG.— A town in the Bririah 
district of Amherst, in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, presidency of Bengal, 35 miles E. of 
Moulmein. Lat. 16“ 30', long. 98“ 13'. 

MUIRRI. — A town in Guzerat, or domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, situate 111 miles W. 
by S. from Rajcote, and 64 miles N.W. by W, 
from Poorhunder. Lat 2*2“ 6', long. 69“ lO'* 

MUJAHUN. — ^A town in the Rajpoot state 
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6i Beekaaeer, 60 miles N.E. hj N. .from 
Beekaaeer, aod 137 miles W. by S. fi-om Hansi. 
Lit.28*43',long. 73*6i'. 

HX7JBENWAN, or MUNJEEAWAN, in 
theBrituh district l^faar, liettt.-gov. of Bengal, 
a small town cdose to the south frontier, 
towards Ramgurh, and the priDci})al place of a 
thana or police division, of the same name. 
The town of Mujeenwan is distant S.E. from 
Benares 85 miles. Lat. 24” 2j.', long. 83" 50". 

MUJERI, in the British district of Bijnour, 
lient.-goir. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the ronte from Moradabad to Hurdwar, 
and 39 miles N.W. of the farmer. Lat. 29° 23', 
long. 78* 32'. 

MUJGAON, in the British district of Fnr- 
mckabad, lient.*gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the Esiin, 25 miles 
8. of llie city of Furmckabad. Lat. 27** 1', 
long. 79* 35'. 

MUJHOWLEE, in the British district of 
Gomdkpore^ lieui.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the left bank of the river 
termed the “ Little Gunduck,** connected with 
8eletupoor, opposite to it^ on the right. It 
contains 200 houses, and with Selcmpoor is 
usually considered one town, the former the 
Hindoo, the latter the Mahometan. Here is 
a hrick-fauilt residence belonging to the petty 
rajah of the country ; but his family usually 
residii^i^ on his esUitcs in the adjoining British 
district of Sanin, he has allowed it to become 
minous. MujUowlec is 45 miles S.E. of the 
cantonment of Cloruckpore. Lat. 26° 17', 
long. 83* 58'. 

MUJ WAN, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, Heat. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the ronte, by the Kutra Pass, from 
the cantonment of Allahabad to Rewa, and 

18 miles 8.E of the former. Lat. 25° 17', 
long. 82* 4'. 

MHJHWAR, in the British district of 
Benares, lient.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Benares to Saaseraro, 

19 miles E of the former. Lat. 25* 14', 
long. 83*22'. 

MUJJlJE — ^A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, sitnate on the left bank of the 
Looiiee river, and 41 miles S.W. from Jodh- 
poor. Lat. 25° 51', long. 72° aS'. 

MUKARARY, in the British district of 
Malabar, preriden<^ of Madras, a town situate 
at the western baro of the Western Ghats, 
on a river flowing from that range, and nine 
miles E of Gananore. Lat. 11° 52', long. 
75* 34'. 

MUKHIT dPOOl^ in the British district 
of Moradabad, lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinoe% a viUi^ on the route from the town 
of MoraSahadto that of MoxaflTernnggar, and 
24 miles N.W. of the former. Distant N.W. 
from Oalmitta 872 miles. Lat. 28* 58'. long. 
78* 30'. 

MDKEEB.— A town in the British district 


of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 23 miles 
N.E. by E. of Ghupra. Lat. 25° 56', long. 
85° 6'. 

MUKIMPOOR, in the British district of 
Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on tlae route from Bareilly 
to Lucknow, 68 miles S.E. of the foi*mer, 
98 N.W. of the latter. Lat. 28° 2', long. 
80° 13'. 

MUKIMPOOR, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, rieut,-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Khasgaiij 
to Meerut, and 46 miles S. of the latter. 
Lat. 28° 22', long. 77° 59'. 

MUKKOO. — A town in the British division 
of the Cia>8uilej territory, 33 miles E.N.E. of 
Ferozepore. Lat. 31° 6', long. 75° 5'. 

I MUKKUD, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on 
the left bank of the Indus, 61 miles S. of 
the town of Peahawur. Lat. 33° 7', long. 
71° 50'. 

MUKREE, in Bundelcund, a town, the 
principal place of a jaghireor feudal possession 
of the same name, containing an area of ten 
square miles, with a population of 1,600 in- 
habitants. The town is distant 28 miles N.E. 
from Punnali, and 30 miles 8. by E. from 
Bandah. Lat. 25° 2', long. 80° 33'. 

MUKRUMGURH. — A town in the British 
province of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
30 miles W.X.W. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 50', 
long. 73° 39'. 

[ MUKSOODNUGGUR.— A town in the 
[ native state of Gwrlior, or territory of Scindia’s 
family, situate 161 miles S.S.W. from Gwalior, 
and 101 miles W. by N. from Saugur. Lat. 
24° 7', long. 77° 14'. 

MUKTULL, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town near the southern frontier, 
towards the British district of Bellary. It is 
otie of the stations of the British subsidiary 
force, generally denominated the Nizam's army. 
Distance from Hyderabad, S.W., direct, 90 
miles ; Madras, N.W., 305. Lat. 16° 29', 
long. 77° 31'. 

MUKUNPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Etawa^, and 39 miles N.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 27° 7', long. 78° 33'. 

MUKUNPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town between the cantonments of Futteh- 
gnrh and Cawnpore, and 34 miles N.W. of the 
latter. It is noted on account of a much* 
frequented annual pilgrima^ to the tomb of 
Mudar, a reputed Mussutman saint, who, 
according to the legend, died at the age of 
895 years. The tomb, covered with a canopy 
of cloth of gold, and situate in the middle 
of a square building, with four windows of 
fretwork, is from time to time perfumed with 
otto of roses. There is also a mosque, aud 
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in front of it a fountain. Lat. 26® 54', long. 
80® 2'. 

MULAHUR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from the town of 
Bikaneer to that of Phulodi, and five miles 
N. of the latter. Lat. 27® 13', long. IT 26'. 

MULAIR KOTELAH, in Sirhind, a town 
on the route from Patiala to Ferozepore, and 
45 miles N.W. of the former town. It is the 
principal place of a district held by a Sikh 
chief, under the protection and control of the 
British government, and which is stated to 
have an area of 144 square miles, and a 
population of above 21,000. The town is 
distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Belhi and 
Hansee, 1,100 miles. Lat. 30® 31', long. 
75° 59'. 

MULANXJH, in the British district of 
TJmballah, in the territory of Sirhind, a town 
on the route from Suharunpoor to Loodiaiia, 
and 41 miles N.W. of the former place. Like 
most of the towns of this country, it is walled 
round, and has a small fort. Bistant N.W. 
from Calcutta, by Bellii and Kurnaul, 1,000 
miles. Lat. 30® 17', long. 77° 7'. 

MULAREE, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.*gov. of the NW. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Joshimath to the 
Niti Pfwss, and 20 miles S. of the latter. The 
village contains about twenty houses, built of 
wood and stone intermixed, and cemented with 
riiud. Some of the houses are two or three 
stories high ; in which case, the lower story 
is used for housing cattle. Large stones are 
bung by means of ropes from the projecting 
beams of the roofs, to prevent them from being 
blown away by the violent storms common 
here. A wooden veranda projects from the 
upper story, and is ornamented with carvings 
of flowers, and of Ganesa and other Hindoo 
deities. There are no locks to the houses, 
which, in the absence of the owners, are secured 
from trespass merely by dogs tied to the doors. 
The inhabitants style themselves Rajpoots, 
but have no regard to the observances of caste, 
eating raw flesh seasoned with a little salt and 
pepper, and have no repugnance to it even in 
a tainted state. Their features denote a mix- 
ture of the Hindoo and Tartar races ; their 
stature is low, but they are well made, active, 
and enduring of labour. The fleeces of their 
own flocks supply their dress, which is of 
coarse woollen cloth, in the manufacture of 
which the women are skilful and industrious. 
Their persons are excessively filthy, and swarm 
with vermin, and the state of their dwellings 
is equally disgusting. They inhabit th's j>art 
of Kumaon only from about the 24tb of May 
to the 23rd of September, when they migrate to 
less-elevated places. Their principal means of 
support is the trade which they drive between 
Tartary and the low country to the south, 
conveying the merchandise on the backs of 
goats and sheep. They also cultivate lal sag, 
a species of amaranth, used as a potherb, and 
also for the seed, which is ground into meal ; 


and besides this, they grow buckwheat, millet, 
barley, and other grains suited to an elevated 
and inclement climate. Batten found, in the 
beginning of October, the ground, at the 
efevation of 10,250 feet above the sea, covered 
with harvest sheaves, though the perennial 
snow line was near, and only 3,000 feet higher. 
In the vicinity are mines of a galena ore, 
yielding a considerable proportion of silver. 
Lat. 30® 41', long. 79® 56'. 

MULARNEE. — See Dongeb Mularneb. 

MULBA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Balotra to the city 
of Jodh}>oor, and 37 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 26® 6', long. 72® 50'. 

MULCAIJLGHERY.— A town in the ter- 
ritory of Nagpore or Berar, situate 124 miles 
N. by E. from Masulipatam, and 71 miles N, 
by W. from Rajahmundry. Lat. 16® 57', long. 
80® 35'. 

MULGHAT. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate 124 miles E.S.E, from Kbat- 
mandoo, and 90 miles N.N.W. from Purneah. 
Lat. 27®, long. 86® T. 

MULGOON, in Bussabir, a large torrent of 
the district of Koonaw ur, rises about lat. 31® 40', 
long. 78° 12', on tlie south-eastern declivity of 
the Bamuk vShu, a very lofty range dividing 
that territory from Ladakh. Gerard describes 
it as a large stream descending at a consider- 
able angle, rushing over rocks with rapid force, 
and forming a series of cascades.” It is crossed 
by the route from Chini to Pungi, in a spot 
having an elevation of 8,170 feet above the 
sea, and where the stream, divided by a mass 
of rock, is tr.avereed by two sangas or wooden 
bridges. After a course of about fifteen miles 
in a south-easterly direction, it tails into the 
Sutlej on the right side, in lat. 31® 35', long. 
78® 21'. 

MULHARA, in the territory of Cliutter- 
pore, in Bundelcund, a small town on the route 
from Banda to Saiigor, CO miles S.W. of tho 
former, 112 N.E. of the latter, is situate on 
the west of an extensive jhil or mere. It has 
a bazar. Lat. 25® 2', long, 79® 44'. 

MULHARGURH, in the territory of Indore, 
or possessions of Holkar’s family, a town on tho 
route from Neemuch to Mow, 10 miles S. of 
former, 141 N.W. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and is supplied with water from wells. The 
pergunnah of which it is the principal place, 
contains 49 villages, yields an annual revenue 
of 81,722 rupees, and is part of the jaghire or 
feudal giant of the nawaub of Joura, son of 
Ghufur Khan, the Patan chieftain, to whom 
they were assigned by the British government 
on the conclusion of hostilities with.Holkar in 
1817. Lat. 24® 10', long. 74® 68'. 

MULHEE ABAB, in the territory of Oude, 
a town on the route from Lucknow to Sbabje- 
hanpoor, 1 2 miles N.W. cf the former, situate 
on the small liver Betta, a tributary of the 
Gliaghra. The inhabitauts are principally 
Patans. Lat. 26® 54', long. 80® 49'. 
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MTTLHEPOOR, in the Pritiah district of 
Subaru iip<>or, lieut.-gov. of the Pro- 

vinces, a town on the route from Suharunpoor 
to Muzufurnugur, live miles S. of the former. 
Lat. 29'’ 54', long. 77® 38'- 
MULHOOPOOR, or MTJLUPOOR, in the 
British district of Agra, a village on the route 
from the . city of Agra to Allygurh, and 
11 miles nor^ of the former, Lat. 27® 17', 
long. 78® 5'. 

. MXJLIKPOOR, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. I'ro- 
vinecH, a town on the route from Anoop.shuhur 
to Kliocijoh, and five miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 20', long, 78° 15^ 

MIJLINATH KA THAN, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, a town on the route from 
Bslmeer to the city of Jodhpoor, and 72 miles 
}"‘ . of the latter. It is situate on the right 

of the ’’iver Loonee, here a very rapid 
stream, a quarterof a mile wide during the rainy 
season. Here are the shrine and .sanctuary of 
Mulinath, a reputed saint, whose memory is 
by superstition supplied with the usual assort- 
ment of Hindoo miracles. Lat. 25° 53', long. 
72° 9', 

MULIPOOR, in Sirhind, a village on the 
wes.tern route from Thanesor to the town of 
Sirhind, and 48 miles N.W. of the fonner. 
It is protected by a small fort, and is situated 
in a level, fertile, and pleasing country. Dis- 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 1,036 miles. Lat. 
80° 29', long. 76° 30'. 

MULKA, in the Baree Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 19 miles N.W. 
from the right hank of the Sutlej, 105 miles 
S.W. by S. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 
30° 24', long. 73'’ IT. 

MULKATR, in Hyderabad, or the territory 
of the Nizam, a town on a considei-able tribu- 
tary of the river Beeroa, Disti^nce from the 
city of Hyderabad, W., 86 miles/ Lat. 17° 10', 
long. 77° 19'. j 

MULK APCX)R. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the river Pooma, and 111 miles S.W. 
from Eliichpoor, Lat. 20° 4'. long. 76° 22'. 

MULKAPOOR. — A town in the native state 
of Kolapoor, presidency of Bombay, 22 miles 
N.W. by W. Kolapoor, and 55 miles S. i 
from Sattara. Lat. 16° 63', long. 74° V. \ 
MULKAPOOR. — A town in one of tbej 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate in the 
valley of the Taptee, 12 nales S. of the left 
bank of that river, 92 miles W.S.W. of Ellich- 
poor. Lat, 20° 61', long. 76° 14'. 

MULL, in Binde, an ofEbet on the left or 
eastern mde of the Bata, or great eastern 
branch of the Indus. Though once a large 
stream, it has now become a shallow rivulet, 
discharging a scanl^ body of water through 
the Mull mouth, in Ut. 23° 65', long. 67° 44 . 
MULLANGOOR, in Hyderabad, or terri- 


tory of the Nizam, a town 85 miles N.E. of 
the city of Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 20', long, 
79° 23'. 

MULTjAOW. — A town in Guzerat, or 
dominions of the Guicowar, 33 miles N.E. 
from Bai oda, and 68 miles E.S.E. from Ahmed- 
abad. Lat. 22° 87', long. 73° 32'. 

MULLAPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, on the right bank of the Ghogra, 
and 63 miles N.N.E^ from Lucknow. Lat. 
27° 43', long. 81° 20'. 

MULLICKBAG. — A town at the north- 
western extremity of the British district of 
Baraset, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, distant from 
Calcutta, N., 25 miles. Lat. 22° 56', long. 

8S° 24'. 

MULLUK HARHUR, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the city 
of Allahabad to Lucknow, and six miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 25° 82', long. 
81° 43'. 

MULLYE, in the British district of Sarun, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town and military 
cantonment on the north-east frontier, towards 
the British district Tirhoofc. It is situate on 
the left or east bank of the river Bagmutten, 
here crossed by a wooden bridge. Distant E. 
from Goruckpore 149 miles ; from Dinupore, 
N., 85. Lat. 26° 46', long. 85° 29'. 

MULMOLA. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 153 miles W. from Kbatmandoo, 
and 82 miles N.W. by N. from Gonickpoor. 
Lat. 27° 46', long. 82° 60'. 

[ MlJIiPURBA, a river rising on the eastern 
t^lnpc of the Western Ghats, in lat. 15° 45', 
Ions’’. 74° 49', and, flowing in an easterly 
direction through the British district of Bel- 
gauin for ICO miles, hi the course of which it 
touches upon or traverses soriic of the South- 
ern -Mahratta states situate in that district, 
falls into the Kistnah river on the right side, 
in lat. 16° 12', long. 76'’ 9'. 

MULSEI, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by Khasganj from Bareilly 
to Allygurh cantonment, and 28 miles S.K. of 
the latter, 53 N.E. of Agra. Lat. 27° 51', 
long. 78° 32'. 

MULTOWN, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, a town on the south 
declivity of the Narat Ghat or pass, to the 
crest of which the ascent is gentle. It has a 
fort which commands the pass. Lat. 24° 18', 
long. 78° 37'. 

MUX-iUGI. — A town in the British district 
of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 50 miles 
S. by E. of Dharwar. Lat. 14° 46', long. 
76° 13'. 

MULWAH, in the British district of Fut- 
tehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Cawnpore to the 
town of Futteh poor, and 10 miles N.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 26® 2', long, 80° 46'. 
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MUMOHEEBUSTEE, in the Baree Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Ravee, 105 miles S.W. of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 30'’ 43', long. 72® 57'. 

MUNAHPAUD, in the British district of 
Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the seacoast, on the south-west side of the 
estuary of the river Naut. The point is low 
and sandy ; the soundings are irregular round 
it ; there is a shoal projecting four miles north- 
east of it ; there are other dangerous shoals 
and rocks to the east, and' it is altogether a 
hazardous place for shipping. It is distant 
from Cape Comorin, N.E., 41 miles. Lat. 
8° 23', long. 78® 7'. 

MUNAIIA. — A town of Sinde, in the Bri- 
tish district of Kurachee, presidency of r>om- 
bay, 60 miles S.E. by S. of Kurachee. Lat. 
24® IP, long. 67® 40'. 

MUNCHUR, in Sinde, a lake formed by 
the expansion of the Narra, a branch proceed- 
ing from the Indus on the western side. The 
Narra flows into the lake on the north, the 
redundant water being discharged on the 
south-ejist by the river Arul, which has a 
course of about twelve miles, and, flowing by 
Sehwan, falls into the Indus about four miles 
below that town. The lake is nearly of a 
circular fomn when the water is low, and is then 
aV)out ten miles in diameter. During the inun- 
dation, it expands so as to be twenty miles 
long, the breadth remaining much as before. The 
space left uncovered by the receding water is 
sown with grain, especially wheat, which yields 
very heavy crops. Though shallow at the 
8ide.s, the lake has a considerable depth of 
water in the middle, and so great is the abun- 
dance of tine fish, according to Burnea, that 
1,000 boats are employed in the fishery. They 
are taken hy spearing, the great quantity of 
weeds preventing the employment of nets. In 
the season when the lotus is in blossom, the 
lake presents a very beautiful appearance, as 
its surface, farther than the eye can reach, is 
covered with an unbroken succession of bloom 
and leaves. Lat. 26® 26', long. 67® 43'. 

MDNCURRAY. — A town in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 
106 miles S.E. of Cannanore. Lat. 10® 47', 
long. 76® 32'. 

MUNDAEE, in the Rajpoot state of Sheka- 
wuttee, a village situate 80 miles E.S.E. from 
Delhi. Lat. 28® 13', long, 76® 3'. 

MUNDAGNEE, or MANDARIN I, called 
also Kalee, a feeder of the Aluknunda, rises 
on the boundary between Gurhwal and Ku- 
maon, at the south-eastern base of Kedarnath 
Mountain, and in lat. 30® 47', long. 79® 8'. It 
holds a course generally southerly, and in lat. 
80® 32', long. 79® 9', receives the Jugaroo or 
Mudmesur on the left side. Continuing to 
flow in a southerly direction, it falls into the 
Aluknunda on the right side, at Roodurprag, 
in lat. 30® 17', long. 79® 1', after a total course 
of about forty-five miles, forming, for its whole 
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length, the boundary between the state of 
Gurhwal and the Biitish province of Kumaon. 

MUNDAHUL, in the British district of 
Rohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Delhi to Hansee, and 
15 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 29® 1', long. 
76® 16'. 

MUNDAI, in the British district ofEutteh- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left bank of the Jumna, 26 miles 
S.E. of the town of Futtehpore. Lat. 25° 33', 
long. 81® 10'. 

MUNDAKE SERAE, in the British dis- 
trict of Futtehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Allah- 
abari to the town of Futtehpoor, and 13 miles 
S. E. of the latttiir. It has a few shops. I^at. 
25® 64', long. 81® 4'. 

MUN DALI A, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from the town of 
Jodhpoor to that of Ajmeer, and 46 miles 
N.E. of the former. It is of considerable size, 
containing twenty shops. Lat. 26“ 26', long. 
73® 47'. 

MUNDALO, in thejaghire of Jujhur, liout.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from Rohtuk to Narnol, and 35 miles 
S.W. of the former. Lat. 28® 29', long. 
76 ® 18 '. 

MUNDALOR, in Gwalior, or the posses- 
sions of Scindia, a towu on the route from 
Nusserabad to Gwalior, by the towm of Kero wl}”, 
174 miles E. of the former, 67 W. of latter. 
It is situate on a round isolated hill, two miles 
north of the left or north bank of the river 
Chumbul, add is surrounded by a wall of 
masonry. Distant from J eypoor, S. E., 98 miles ; 
S. from Bhurtpoor 70 ; S.W. from Agra 80. 
Lat. 26® 18', long. 77® 14'. 

MUNDANA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 
76 miles N. by E, of Malligaum. Lat. 21® 37', 
long. 74® 44^ 

MUNDAWUL. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Jowra, situate on the right bank 
of the Chumbul river, and 38 miles N.W. from 
Oojein. Lat. 23° 35', long, 75“ 24'. 

MUNDAWUR, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bijnour to Hurd war, 
nine miles N. of the former place, Mundawur 
has a population of 7,737 inhabitants. Lat. 
29® 28', long. 78“ 12'. 

M UNDE SI, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Muttra to Bhurtpore, and 17 miles N.W. of 
of the latter. Lat. 27® 24', long. 77” 42'. 

MUNDESOR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia’s family, a town 
situate on a tributary of the Chumbul. It is 
the .principal place oi a pergunnah assessed at 
the annual revenue of 18,20,000 rupees. It 
has a large and generally well-supplied bazar. 
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Here^ in January, 1818, was concluded the 
definitive treaty between the British govern- 
ment and Mulliar I^ao Holkar. Distant S.W. 
froiK Gw<alior fort 250 miles, N.W. from 
Oojein 80. Elevation above the sea 1,452 feet. 
Lat. 24'^ 4', 1 ng. 75^^ 9'. 

MUNDEWATA. — A town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or terri tory of Scindia’s family, 
situate 8G miles N.N.E. from Oojein, and 
95 miles W.N.W. from Bhopal. Lat. 23® 39', 
long. 75® 58', 

MUNDHA, in the Eajpoot state of Jessul- 
mere, a village on the route from the town 
oi Jessulniere to that of Bahawulpore, and 
32 miles N. ot the former. It is situate at the 
eastern side of a fine and well-fii.sd tank, and 
has besides a well 1 80 foet deep. Close to the 
village is a large bed of very fine fuller’s earth. 
Lat. 27® 21', long. 71®. 

MTJNDHA, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Futtehgurh canton- 
ment to that of Seetapoor, 56 miles N.E. of 
the former, 27 W. of the latter. 8u])plies may 
be had here. I)i.stant 75 miles from Lucknow. 
Lat. 27® 35', long. 80® 24'. 

MUNDI, in the Jullunder Doab of the 
Punjab, is a small territory, comprising several 
valleys, with their inclosing ridges, on the 
southern slope of the Himalaya, and contain- 
ing an area of 759 .square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 113,091. The capital, which is also 
called Mundi, is situate at the confluence of the 
Sukyt river with the Beas, which is here 
200 yards wide, very deep, and crossed by a 
ferry. These rivers during summer have, 
every twenty-four hours, a periodical rise and 
fall, in consequence of the melting of snow 
by the heat of the sun, so that they rise to- 
wards evening, and continue to do so through- 
out the greater part of the night, decreasing 
towards morning and throughout the forenoon. 
The rajah’s palace is an extensive building, 
with whitened walls, and covered with slate. It 
is surrounded by a beautiful garden, containing 
a profu.sion of the finest fruit-trees and flowers. 
The bazar is large and well stocked. Mundi 
seems to be peculiarly under the influence of 
Hindoo superstition ; and the horrible rite of 
suttee, or burning the sati or widow with the 
corpse of her husband, was frightfully preva- 
lent during the rule of the Seiks. In the 
vicinity are productive mines of iron -and salt, 
and the neater part of the revenue of the 
prince is derived from these sources. The salt, 
however, is said to be of inferior description. 
TTpon the conquest of the Punjab, Mundi 
became tributary to the British, and upon the 
death of the rajah, in 1851, and the succession 
of his infant son, arrangements were made for 
the government of this petty state. The town 
is in lat. 81® 48', long. 76° 68'. 

MITNDI, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route, by the Kutra Pass, from 
Allahabad to Kewa, and 32 miles S.E. of the 
former city. Lat. 25® 12', long. 82® 15'. 


MUNDLA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Pokhurn to 
the town of Jodhpoor, and 20 miles E. of the 
former. It is supplied with water from four 
tanks, and five wells ninety feet deep. Lat. 
26® 52', long. 72® 20'. 

MUNDLAH, within the British territory 
of Saugor and Nc'budda, a town situate on 
the right bank of the river Nerbudda, the 
course of which here makes an acute angle 
opposite the mouth of a small tribubiry stream 
called the Bunjir. A ditch, communicating 
with the Nerbudda above and below the town, 
forms the base of the triangular spot on which 
it is situate. The fort occupies the apex of 
the triangle, the town the more expanded part 
towards the north, or next the open country. 
The side towards the north is, in addition to 
the ditch, fortified l>y a straight line of works, 
but these are of little strength, having only 
the comnmn defences of round towers. This 
line can be taken in reverse from the opposite 
bank, both above and below the fort, as no 
works cover the town along the river. At 
present those fortifications, as well as the town 
itself, are in a ruinous state, probably in con- 
sequence mainly of the effects of the British 
attack during the Mahratta war having never 
been rei)aired. On the 25th of April, 1818, 
a British force under General Marshall opened 
batteries against the place, and in the after- 
noon of the next day the town was stormed, 
with the destruction of all the troops not 
within the fort, except about fifty, who were 
made prisoners ; and on the following morning 
the fort was evacuated by the garrison, in 
number about 1,100. The loss of the enemy 
during the operations against the place was 
estimated at about 500, while that of the 
besiegers amounted to only three killed and 
I fourteen wounded. 

Mundlah in 1742 came into the hands of 
the Mahrattas, under Balaji Baji Rao, the 
Peishwa. It appears to have subsequently 
passed from under their yoke, as in 1799 it 
was surrendered to the rajah of Nagpore or 
Berar by the chief of Saugor. The British 
government, having previously obtained actual 
possession by the event of war, received a 
formal cession of it by the treaty of Nagpore, 
in 1818. Distant S.E. from Jubbulpore 50 
miles; S.E. from Saugor 130; S.W. from 
Allahabad, by Jubbulpore, 245; N.E. from 
Nagpore 135; W. from Calcutta 610 miles; 
N.E. from Bombay, by Mow and Jubbulpore, 
635. Lat. 22® 43', long. 80® 36', 

MUNDLAISIR, in the territoiy of Indore, 
or possessions of Holkar’s family, a town 
on the route from the British canton- 
ment of Mow to Asseergurh, 30 miles S. of 
former, 83 N.W. of latter. It is situate 
on the right or north bank of the Nerbudda, 
the bed of which is here about 500 yards wide, 
unfordable, and crossed by ferry during the 
greater part of the year, but fonlable with 
[difficulty in spring. The navigation of the 
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Kerbadda from this town extends seaward, or 
to the west, for eighty miles, and eastward, or 
np the stream, for fif>,y- three miles, to Dhadree. 
The town is surrounded by a mud wall, and 
has a small square well-built fort of masonry, 
and a bazar. It belongs to the British govern- 
ment, and tliere was formerly a cantonment of 
its troops on the north bank of the Nerbudda, 
close to the town. A body of the Nimar 
police, with cavalry attached, is posted in the 
town, for the protection of the establishment 
of the British functionary stationed here, and 
who is styled principal assistant to the 
resident at Indore.” This principal assistant 
has charge of the British possessions in Nimar, 
and ot the possessions of Holkar under British 
management. Bopulation about 2,000 ; eleva- 
tion above the sea 096 feet. Distance N.E. 
from Bombay 334 miles ; N. W. from Nagpoor, 
by Baitool and Mow, 327. Lat. 22° 12', long. 
75° 4r. 

MUNDOR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodb- 
poor, was its capital until A.D. 1459, when 
Joda removed the seat ol government to the 
neighbouring city of Jodhpoor, which he had I 
recently built. The ruined town of Mundor, | 
still retaining a few inhabitants, is situate in a 
recess on the east side of the rocky range 
running south to the town of Jodhpoor, from; 
which it is 6ve miles distant. The greater 
'art of the walls has been demolished, and the 
1 aterials removed to build the new capital; 
b^t enough rcunains to show the massive style 
in which they were constructed. According 
to the decription of those relics by Tod, the 
immense blocks are piled upon and closely 
fitted to each other, without any cement, the 
characteristic of all the Etruscan cities termed 
Cyclopcian. The walls, htllowing the direction 
of the crest of the ridge, are irregular; and, 
liaving been constructed long before artillery 
was thought of, the Pui ihar or Pali engineer 
was satisfied with placing the palace on the 
most commanding eminence, about the centre 
of the fortress. The bastions or towers are 
singularly massive, and, like all the most 
antique, their form is square.” The interior 
of this iuclosure contains various ruins, replete 
with all the revolting monstrosities with which 
the imagination of Indian superstition is 
haunted. Tod disports himself in a scene so 
congenial to him: — *"A short distance from 
the foot of the causeway an archway opens 
into an inclosed court or area, in the retired 
part of which, and touching the mountain, is 
an extensive saloon : the roof is supported by 
a triple row of columns of that light form pecu- 
liar to the Jains. Here are displayed, in all 
‘the pomp and circumstance of wai',’ the 
statues of the knights errant of the desert, 
armed cap-a-pie, bestriding steeds whose names 
are deathless as their riders, all in the costume 
of the times in which they lived. They are 
cut out of the rock, but entirely detached from 
it, and larger than life. Though more con- 
spicuous lor strength than symmetry, the grim 


visages of these worthies, apparently frowning 
defiance, each attended by his pundoo or 
squire, have a singularly pleasing effect. Each 
chieftain is armed with lance, sword, and 
buckler, with quiver and arrows, and poniard 
in his girdle.” Boileau states tliat those rude 
figures are formed ol plaster. He thus 
describes the fantastic scene : — “ The first 
objects introduced to our notice at Mundor, 
were the eighteen gigantic figures in bas-relief, 
representing the tutelar divinities of the Rah tor 
Rajpoots. These figures form one long lino, 
facing the nortli, and are backed by a low 
rock of red sandstone; the three figures at 
the west end representing Gunesh, the ele- 
phant-headed god of wisdom, between two 
effigies of Bhairon, being placed in an open 
temple, while the others are carefully pro- 
tected from the weather by a flat root of 
masonry, supported on pillars, with a screen- 
I wall in front. The latter indeed require some 
I such shelter, being finished with coloured 
cements, while the three figures already 
mentioned seem to be only daubed with red 
paint, and bedizened with gold-leaf.” There 
are besides gigantic figures in plaster of tho 
Brahmiiiical deities Brahma, Suiya, the 
monkey-god Hanuman, Rama and his consort 
Sita, Krishna, and Siva. Some ruins of more 
ancient date are attributed by Tod to tlie 
Budliists or Jains. Amongst those of lato 
date, the most important is the pahvee oi Ajit 
Sinh, murdered, in 1724, by his son Abhay 
Sinh. It is neatly built of stone, and in per- 
fect repair; now without human inhabitant, 
but swarming with bats. Every Monday 
there is at Mundor a considerable concourse of 
uevotees, who come from Jodhpoor to pay 
their devotions at the various shrines. Lat. 
26" 21', long. 73° 8h 

MUNDOTE, ill Sirhind, a fort about two 
miles south of the left Rink of the Sutlej, in 
its lowest stjite, though in time of inundation 
the water reaches to within half a mile ot the 
walls. It is square, witli a round tower 
at each corner, and one in the middle of each 
face, and has a gateway on the eastern, and 
another on the western side. The walls, 
which are of burned brick, are fifty feet bigh 
and ten thick. The earth excavated from the 
outward moat has been employed to raise tho 
surface of the inclosed space to half the height 
of the walls. A dense population is crowded 
into this inclosure, as it is entirely occupied by 
bouses arranged in very narrow streets. The 
surrounding country is flat, so that the view is 
very extensive from the towers surmounting 
the walls. This fort is of modern erection, 
being built to replace one constructed in 
the roign of Mahonimed Shah III., king of 
Delhi. It was held by a Patan chief, whom it 
was found necessary to depose in consequence 
of the oppressive and tyrannical character of 
his . government. The territory extending 
about fifty miles along the river, and having 
an area of about 780 miles, has been annexed 
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to the British dominions. The population is 
believed to be upwards of 116,000. Mundote 
is distant from Calcutta, N.W., by way of 
lioodiana and Ferozepore, 1,180 miles. Lat. 
30*^ 53', long, 74^ 20'. 

MUNBOWI, in the British district of 
Kythul, in Sirhind, a village on the route from 
Hansee to Loodiana, and 61 miles N. of the 
former town. It is situate amidst thick 
jungle, on the left bank of the Gugur. The 
road in this part of the route is excellent. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,027 miles. 
Lat. 29" 48', long. 76" 3'. 

MUNDRELA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Shekawuttee, 13 miles N. from 
Jhoonjhnoo, and 111 miles W.S.W. from 
Delhi. Lat. 28" 8', long, 75" 32'. 

MXJNDROOP. — A town in the British | 
district of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
14 miles S.S.W. of Sholapoor. Lat. 17" 28', 
long. 76" 62'. 

MUNDSIR, in the Rajpoot state of Beeka- 
neer, a considerable village on the route from 
Rutungurh to the town of Beekaneer, and 
30 miles E, of the latter. It contains 200 
houses, supplied with water from three wells 
290 feet deep. The surrounding country has 
a scanty cultivation. Lat. 27" 64', long. 73° 43'. 

MUNDUL. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmedabad, presidency of Bombay, 51 miles j 
W. by N. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 23° 16', long. 
71" 60'. j 

MUNDUL. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oodeypoor, 76 miles N.E. from Oodeypoor, 
and 76 miles S. from Ajmeer. Lat. 25" 25', 
long. 74" 37'. 

MUNDUN, in the territory of Alwur, under 
the political management of the Governor- 
General’s agent in Rajpootana, a town on the 
route from Rewari to Narnol, and 18 miles 
N.E. of the latter. Lat. 28° 6'> long. 76" 27', 

MUNEE, in the British district of Boolund- 
shuhur, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allygurh cantonment 
to that of Delhi, and 18 miles N.W. of the 
former. The road in this part of the route is 
good ; the country open, with a sandy soil, 
partially cultivated. Lat. 28° 7', long, 77° 59'. 

MUNEEMAJRA, in Sirhind, a town on 
the route from UmbaUah to Ropur, on the 
Sutlej, and 25 miles N. of the former place. 
It is situate near the southern base of the Sub- 
Himalaya, in a fertile country, producing great 
quantities of indigo, which is exported to the 
Punjab and to Khorasan. There is a good 
bazar, and water and supplies are abundant. 
The road in this part of the route is goW, over 
an undulating country. This town is tne prin- 
cipal place of a small territory belonging to a 
Sikh sirdar, and comprising fifty-nine villages, 
having an area of eighty square miles, with a 
population of 16,720. The annual revenue is 
estimated at 4,7001. sterling. Muneemajra is 
distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,043 miles. Lat. 
80" 48', long. 76" 64'. 


MUNEEPOOR, in Eastern India, a native 
state, bounded on the north-east, east, and 
south by the Burmese empire ; on the west by 
the British district of Cachar and Toola Ram 
Senaputtee’s country ; and on the N.W. by 
Upper Assam. It exteuda from lat. 23" 49' 
to 25" 41', and from long. 93° 5' to 94" 32' ; is 
125 miles in length from north to south, and 
ninety miles in breadth, and contains an area 
of 7,584 square miles. The territory is inter- 
sected by a good road in the direction of 
Cachar, constructed in 1840, at the joint 
expense of the British and Muneepoor govern- 
ments. 

Muneepoor consists principally of one ex- 
tensive valley, situated in the heart of a 
difficult and mountainous country. The prin- 
cipality was taken under British protection 
previously to the breaking out of the first 
Burmese war; and under the treaty of Yan- 
dabhoo, concluded in 1826, the king of Ava 
renounced all claim to the territory. It pays 
no tribute, but its connection with the British 
government was at one time deemed of im- 
portance, as affording an outpost against the 
Burmese ; and to render it available for this 
purpose, its rulers were assisted in disciplining 
a body of troops. The views of the Indian 
government in regard to the utility of Muneo- 
poor as a military station appear, however, 
to have subsequently undergone considerable 
change. Upon the lapse of Cachar to the 
paramount power, by the death of its rajah 
in 1830 without heirs, the British govern- 
ment manifested its friendly feeling towards 
the ruler of Muneepoor, by conferring upon 
him a portion of its new acquisition ; and 
upon the death of this chief in 1834, his 
infant son, Kirtee Singh, was recognised as 
successor to the raj, and a regency appointed, 
i of which the Senaputtee Nur Sing was the 
i head. Nur Sing appears subsequently to have 
i taken possession of the country for himself. 
He died in the year 1850, having nominated 
I his brother, Deebindro Singh, as his successor, 

I who was recognised by the British. But the 
|ex-rajah, Kirtee Sing, invading Muneepoor, 
succeeded in regaining his throne, and drove 
Deebindro into exile. To put an end to 
these changes, which subjected the country 
to constant anarchy and insurrection, the 
British government made a public avowal of 
its determination to uphold the reigning rajah, 
and to punish any parties attempting to dis- 
possess him. The ex-rajah Deebindro resides 
at Dacca. 

I MUNEEPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Muneepoor, in Eastern India, on the 
right bank of the Nankatha Khyoung river, 
and 76 miles E. from Silchar. Lat. 24° 49', 
long. 94"!'. 

MUNEER, — A town in the British district 
of Ghazeepore, lieut. -gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces. The town of Muneer is situate in lat. 
26" 67', long. 84° 19'. 

MUNEEEEE. — A town in the native 
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state of Sawnntwaree, presidency of Bombay, 
situate 16 miles S from Sawuntwaree, and 
40 miles W. by S, from Belgaum. Lat. 
16^^ 42', long. 74" 1'. 

MUNGAON, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allahabad to Futtehpoor, and 18 
miles N.W, of the former. Lat. 25“ 31', long. 
81“ 40'. 

MUNGARA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Balotra to 
the city of Jodhpoor, and three miles N.E. of 
the former. Lat. 25“ 52', long. 72“ 21', 

MUNGARI, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route by the Kutra Pass 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Rewa, 
and 15 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 25“ 18', 
long. 82°. 

MUNGDOO. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the British district of Aracan, 61 miles W. 
of Aracan. Lat. 20“ 46', long. 92“ 30'. 

MUNGLAH. — A town within the domi- 
nions of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
situate on the left bank of the Jhelum river, 
and 113 miles N. by W. from Lahore. Lat. 
33“ 7', long. 73“ 40', 

MUNGLOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Suharunpore, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W'. Provinces : it has a population of 5,959. 
Distance S.E, from Suharunpore 23 miles; 
from Burdwar, S.W., 21 miles. Lat. 29“ 47', 
long, 77 ‘ 56'. 

MUNGLORA, in the British district of 
Mozuflurnuggur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Kurnal 
to Meerut, and 10 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 29“ 36', long, 77“ 10'. 

MUNGGLAH, in ihe British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allygurh canton- 
ment to that of Moradabad, and 10 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 28“ 2', long. 78“ 11'. 

MUNGOWA, or MAJGOWA, in the tract 
of Boghelkhand, in the territory of Rewa, a 
small town on the route by the Kutra Pass 
from Mirzapoor to Jubbulj)Oor, and 84 miles 
S.W. of the former. Jacquemont styles it a 
populous village, the inhabitants of which are 
wretchedly indigent ; and adds his doubts 
respecting the reported fertility of the country, 
which Garden describes as “undulating, highly 
cultivated, and well wooded.” There is a large 
bazar, and water is plentiful. The road in 
this part of the route is excellent. Elevation 
above the sea about 1,550 feet. Lat. 24“ 40', 
long. 81“ 39'. 

MUNGROTUH, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 88 miles W. from 
thv*. right bank of the Indus, 77 miles W.N.AV. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 30° 36', long. 
70“ 20'. 

MUNGROULEE.—A town in the native 
4 o 


state of Gwalior, or the territory of Scindia’ 
family, situate on the left bank of the Betwa 
river, and 58 miles N.W. from Saugur. Lat. 
24“ 24', long. 78“ 10'. 

MUNGULCOTE.— A town in the Briti.-h 
district of Burdwan, lieut.-gov. of Bengsl, 
71 miles N.N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23“ 30', 
long. 87“ 56'. 

MDNGULPOOR. — A town in the native 
territory of Dhenkanaul, one of the inde- 
pendent hill states of Orissa, situate 58 miles 
N.W. by W. from Cuttack, and 100 miles N. 
from Ganjam. Lat. 20° 60', long. 85“ 10'. 

MXJNGULPOOR, in the British district of 
Cavynpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Cawnpoor to Bhind, 
40 miles W. of the former. Lat. 26“ 31', 
long. 79“ 46'. 

MUNGULVERA.— A town in the South- 
ern Mahratta jaghire of Sanglee, 31 miles 
W.S.W. from Sholapoor, and 96 miles E. by S. 
from Sattara. Lat, 17“ 30', long. 75“ 30'. 

MUNHYA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of ihe N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the right bank of the Ganges, nine 
miles below the city of Allaliabad by the river, 
799 above Calcutta by the same way. Lat. 
25“ 20', long. 82“. 

MUNIAH, in the native territory of Dhol- 
poor, a village on the route from Agra to 
Gwalior, 25 miles S. of former, 44 N. of 
latter. It has a bazar, and water from wells 
and from a tank. Lat. 26“ 50', long. 77“ 59'. 

MUNIKYALA, in the Punjab, a village 
remarkable on account of an antique monu- 
ment or tope {as such objects are called by the 
natives), of great dimensions, said by the |)eople 
of the neighbourhood to have been built by a 
prince of the name of Manik. Lat. 33“ 27', 
long. 73“ 17'. 

MUNJAISHWAR, in the southern part of 
the British district of Canara, presidency of 
Madras, a town on an inlet of the Arabian 
Sea, or North Indian Ucean, and at the mouth 
of a river descending from the Ghats. It is 
described as a large straggling town, contain- 
ing many good houses. Distant from Manga- 
lore, S., 11 miles ; Madras, W., 360. Lat. 
12“ 42', long. 74^ 57'. 

MUNJARY. — A town in the Brithsh dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 72 
miles S.E. of Cannauore. Lat, 11“ 7', long. 
76 ' 11 '. 

MIJNJERABAD, in the Mysore, a village 
with a fort on a hill in the mountainous tract 
on the south-west frontier, towards Coorg. 
It is surrounded by dense forests of luxuriant 
growth, abounding in the sago-palm, one of 
the largest and most beautiful of that tribe. 
The trunk consists of a thin ligneous coat, 
inclosing in the interior a pith, which, being 
pounded and macerated, and the water allowed 
to subside, yields the' fine farina called sago, 
used as an article of diet. Like other jungly 
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places, it is very unhealthy. A road from ] 
Mysore into Canara, by the Ghaut of Muii- 
jerabad, w;is some time since sanctioned by the 
home government. Distance tiom Seringa- 
patatn, N.W., 72 miles. Lat. 12^* 55', long. 
75“ 50'. 

MUNJH, in the British district of Etawah, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town on a ntound, nearly a mile to the south- 
east of the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Futtehgiirh, and 13 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 26“ 55', long. 
79“ 13'. 

MUNKAPOOR. — A town in the teTritory 
of Oude, 20 miles N. from Oudo, and 77 
miles W.N.W. from Goruckpoor. Lat. 27“ 3', 
long. 82“ 13'. 

MUNKOLAH, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village <»n the route from Hansee to Muttra, 
and 58 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 28“ 8', 
long. 7 7“ 14'. 

MUNNADA, a river of Hjvlerabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, rising in lat. 18“ 40', 
long. 76“ 45', and, flowing in an easterly 
direction for ninety-five miles, falls into the 
Manjera. on the left bank, in lat. 18“ 40', 
long. 77“ 47'. 

MUNNARGOODY.— A town in the British 
district of South Arcot. presidency of Madras, 
134 miles S.S.W. of Madras. Lat. 11“ 19', I 
long. 79“ 38'. I 

MUNNEAREE. — A town in the British 
district of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of ^l^mcral, 
84 miles S. by E. of Purneah. Lat. 25“ 18, 
long. 87“ 41'. 

MUNNIPORE.— See Muneepoor. 

MUNNOOR. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 27 miles 
S.E. by S. of Sholapoor. Lat. 17“ 19', long. 
76“ 9'. 

MUNOHURPOOR, in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, a tuvMi on the route from Delhi 
to Mow, 13*2 miles S.W. of former, 375 N.E. 
of latter. I'bough much decayed, it ha.s si ill 
a large bazar, and is adequately supplied 
with water from wells, Lat. 27“ 19', long. 

76“ r. 

MUNOLEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaum, presidency of Bomhav, 
42 miles E. of Belgaum. Lat. 15“ 52', 
long. 75“ 12'. 

MUNORA. — A town in the British district 
of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 34 miles N.W. 
of Sherghotty. Lat. 24“ 53', long. 84“ 27'. 

MUNPOOUA, or MONCOORAII.—One of 
the islands at the mouth the Megna river. 
In September, 1822, this island, together 
with those adjacent, was overflowed, whereby 
many of the cattle and inhabitants perished. 
XiHt. 22 20', long. 91 3'. 

MUNPORA. — A town of Baghelcund, in 
the lukiive state of Bewah, 47 miles 8. from 


Rewah, and 39 miles N, from Sohagpoor. 
Lat. 23“ 50', long. 81“ 20'. 

MUNSEE DEBEE, in Sirhind, a Hindoo 
temple and village at the southern base of 
tlie low ridge bounding the Pinjor Doon 
on the south-west. Elevation above the sea 
1,263 feet. Lat. 30“ 43', long. 76“ 56'. 

MUNSOORGUNJ, in the British district 
of Goruckpure. lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pri>- 
vinces, a small market-town, which formerly 
gave name to a ]K*rguni»ah or sub^livisioii, 
Di.'«t'int N.E. of Goruckj>oor c iiitonuieiit 
20 miles. Lat. 26" 52', long. 83“ 38'. 

MUNSORLA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Niziirn, situate" on the left 
liank of the river Godavery, and 129 miles 
N.E. hv N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18“ 59', 
long. 79“ 30'. 

MUNSITRPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Nai l Mill, in Sirhind, or the Cis-Suth j 
territory, 20 mdes W. from Patialah, and 
43 iinie-s S.S.E. from Loodianah. Lat. 
30“ 20', long. 76“ 9'. 

MUNTAREDDY. — A town in the British 
district of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 
24 miles S.W. hy W. of Ganjam. Lat. 

1 19“ 10', long. 84“ 50'. 

MDNTIM. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the river Godavery, and 124 miles 
N.E. by N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18“ 46', 
long. 79“ 43'. 

MURAMKHOOLEL. — A town in the 
native state of Muiieepoor, in Eastern India, 

I 46 miles N. from Muneepoor, and 132 miles 
E. by N. from Jynteahpore. Lat. 25“ 29', 
j long. 94“ 9'. 

MDRAMKHOORAO. — A town in the 
native state of Muneepoor, in Eastern- India, 
34 miles N. from Muneepoor, and 128 miles 
E. by N. from Jynteahpore. Liat. 25“ 19', 
long. 94“ 6'. 

I MU RANG, in Bussahir, a town <»f the 
distiict of Koonawur, is situate on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, near the confluence of 
the Tidung. The dell i.s encircled by hifty 
iitmintains. at an angle of twenty- five degrecM, 
on every side, except on the we.stward. where 
it is open to the Sutlej, on the bank of which 
there is a small foiL The situation is 
extremely fine, and the approach to it highly 
picturesque, leading along the bank of a 
canal, and through an avenue of a|)ricot- 
trees. Elevation above the sea 8,500 feet. 
Lat. 31“ 36 , long. 78“ 30'. 

MURANG. — A town in the native state 
of Bnssahir, situate on the left bank of the 
Sutlej, and 93 miles N. by E. from Dehra. 
Lat. 31“ 35', long. 78“ 27'. 

MURAON, in the British district of Fiit- 
tehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. I’rovinces, a 
village on the route from Allabaljad to the 
I town of Eutteh}x>re, and 11 miles S.E. of 
the latter. I-at. 25“ 55', long. 81®. 
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MURATGANJ, in the British distinct of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahalwid can- 
tonment to Futtehpore, and 23 miles N.W. of 
the former. Lat. 25* 83', long. 81* 87'. 

MURCHAGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of MytnunMing, lieut.-gov. of Beiigjil, 
197 miles N.E. of C.duutta. Lat. 24® 30', 
long. 90" 45'. 

MURDANA. — A town of Central Tntlia, in 
t]»e Bri ish district of Mundlaisir, ]35 miles 
W. of Baitool. Lat. 22* 10', lung. 75“ 55', 

MURDEE. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated di.'.tricts of Hyderabad, or do- 
iniiiioas ot the Nizam, situate 11 miles N. ol 
Sholapoor, Lat. 17*' 49', long. 75" 47'. 

MURDLANDA, in the British district of 
Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Hansi to Loodiana, 
and 22 miles N. of the former town. Dis- 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 998 miles. Lat. 
29* 23', long. 76* 5'. 

MUREAHOO, in the British district of 
Jounpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province 
a town, the principal place of the pergunnaii 
of tlie same name, on the route from Jounpore 
to Mirzapoor, 32 miles N. ot the latter, 12 S. 
of the former. Lat. 25* 34', long. 82® 41'. 

MURELAH. — A village on the route from 
Nusseerabad to Beekaneer, and 51 miles N.W. 
of the former. It contains about thirty houses, 
suppl'ed with water from two tanks. Lat. 
26® 37'. long. 74* 14'. 

MURGAYA, in the Brilish district of Hum- 
merpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small decayed town on the route from the town 
of Banda to Calpee, 11 miles S. of the latter. 
It has a bazar, and the ruins of many brick- 
built houses prove it to have been formerly a 
place of some importance. Water is obtain- 
able from wells and a jhil or pond. Lat. 
25* 68', long. 79* 60'. 

MURHARUH, in the British district of 
AUyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, is situate close to the north- 
west frontier of the district. Lat. 27® 45', 
long. 78® 88'. 

MURIOW, in Eastern India, one of the 
Cossya hill states, hounded on the north by 
the British district of Camroop, in Lower 
A Nsatn ; on the east by the Cossya state of 
Oriimlee ; on the south by those of Moeyong 
and Nuotung; and on the west by that of 
R rnrye. It contains an area of 283 square 
miles, and its centre is about lat. 25® 37', 
long. 91® 23'. 

MURJATTA. — The name of one of the 
mouths of the Ganges. The entrance to the 
river is wide, but shoals gradually from the 
land to three or three and a half fathoms out- 
side. On an island four or five miles up the 
ri ver, is a tank of fresh water. Lat. 21^ 63', 
long, 89* 84'. 


MURLIDUR KE SARAI, in the British 
district of Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the city 
of Agra to Etawah, and 24 miles N.W. of the 
latter. The road in this ^virt of the route is 
good; the country is cultivated, and studded 
with small villages. Lat. 27* 2', long. 78® 47'. 

, MURMAGON, or MARMAGOA BAY.— 
i A considcm(>le inl^^t on the ojHHt of Goa. w.iere 
i.ship-i may find a good slieltei from mu Ji-we.st 
w'itids. Its eiitiuiice is in lat. 15* 2o, long. 
73* 51'. 

MUROWREE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bareilly to Oude. 36 
miles E. by S. of the former. Lat. 28* 18', 
long. 80®. 

MURPOOREH, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the right bank of the Esun, 
30 miles S. of the city of Furruckabad. Lat. 
26“ 58', long. 79* 41'. 

MURRAIE MUKAM, in Sinde, a village 
on the route from Sehwan to Kurrachee, and 
75 miles S. of the former place. Water is 
procurable at all times from j)its in the bed of 
the Munaie river. The road in this part of 
the route is good. Lat. 25® 30, long. 67* 55'. 

MURREE, in the Punjaub, a sanatariura 
for troops, situate on a hill between the rivers 
Indus and Jheium, and established in the year 
1851. The place is .already attracting a con- 
siderable population : barracks have been con- 
structed, and houses are rising in cvety direc- 
tion. Cherries, strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants, apples, f»e irs. and apricots are abumlaut; 
and every kind of European and tropical fruit, 
it is sjiid, may be successfully cultivated here. 
Elevation of the station .above the sea 7,380 
feet. Lat. 33® 54', long. 73* 27'. 

MURREI, in the British district of Agra, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Jeypore, and 25 miles W. of the former. Lat. 
27* 3’, long. 77° 42'. 

MURRO WNEE, in the territory of Gw.alior, 
or possessions of Scindia’s fatuily, a small town, 
with fort, on the route from Tehree to Oojein, 
12 miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 24* 35', 
long. 78* 43'. 

MURRUNGAUPOONY.—A town in the 
British district of Madura, presidency of 
Madras, 44 miles N.N.E. of Madura. Lat. 
10* 29', long. 78* 28'. 

MURRURAI, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from tl»e city of Agia to 
Allygurh cantonment, and eight miles S. of the 
latter. Lat. 27® 48', long. 78' 9'. 

MURRYVAMLA.— A town in the ^British 
district of Cnddapah, presidency of Madras, 
131 miles N.N.E. of Cudchipah. Lat. 16® 15', 
long. 79* 38'. 

MURTOLI, in the British district of Ku- 
maon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
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considerable village in the Bbotia subdivision 
called Juwabir. It is situate on the route to 
Hiundes or Chinese Tartary, by the Juwabir 
Pass, from which it is distant 18 miles S., and 
is built on the right bank of the river Goree, 
the houses being constructed very low, and in 
hollows and ravines, with a view to protection 
against avalanches and the furious galea which 
continually blow fioin the south. With a 
similar view, the roofs are framed with a low 
pitch, and firmly overlaid with a coat of com- 
pact clay. The snows and other effects of 
winter set in here in October, when the whole | 
population migrates to reside in the more i 
southern and less elevated iiarts of Kumaon, ' 
returning in the following June, to ply their 
trade with Hiundes. That lucrative occupa- 
tion affords them subsistence, and even afflu- 
ence, which reconcile them to residence in an 
inclement climate and barren soil. Elevation 
above the sea 11,352 feet. Lat. 30® 21', 
long. 80® 13'. 

MURU WURDWUN, in the north of the 
Punjab, a long, deep valley, with sides of 
gneiss and mica-slate. Down this valley a 
river of the same name flows, and joins the 
Chenaub at Kishtawar. The valley contains 
a village, also bearing the same name, opposite 
which the Nabog Nye Pass, 12,000 feet high, 
leads into Caslnnere. Lat. 33® 45', long. 
75® 45'. 

MURWXJT.— An extensive, beautiful, and 
fertile valley, on the west side of the Indus, 
and south of the valley of Bannoo. It has on 
the west iho lofty Suliman range, and on the 
north the snow-clad peaks of Sufaid Koh. 
Though exposed to the incursions of the marau- 
ders of the neighbouring rnouutains, it is so 
productive of grain and other necessaries of 
life, that it is thickly peopled. The valley was 
formerly sometimes visited by an expedition 
of the {Sikhs from the Derajat, who levied an 
enforced tribute from tlie inhabitants, Mur- 
wut, the chief place, is little more than a 
village. Lat. 33° 10', long. 71® 15', 

MUSANAGAR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut. gov, of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town near the left bank of the Jurnnn, on the 
route from Calpee to Purtabghur, and 16 miles 
E. of the former. It has a bazar. Lat. 26® 10', 
long. 80° r. 

MUSCAL ISLAND. —The largest of a 
group of islands off the coast of Chittagong, 
beii^ 15 miles in length from N. to S., and 
sev^ in extreme breadth, It has some 
small elevations: the centre is in lat. 21® 35', 
long. 92°. 

MUSCLA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-^v. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
near north-western frontier, towards the 
territory of Bhurtpoor, 18 miles N.W. of the 
city of Agra. . Lat. 27® 14', long. 77° 42'. 

MUSOODA, in the British district of Aj- 
meer, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of a pergunnah 


containing 20,599 inhabitants. Distance S. of 
the city of Ajmeer 80 miles. Lat. 26® 6', 
long. 74® 85'. 

MUSOOR. — A town in the British province 
of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 23 miles 
S.S.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 23', long. 74° 15'. 

MUSSOULEE, in the territory of Oude, a 
small town on the route from Lucknow can- 
tonment to that of Sekrora, 28 mile.s N.E. of 
the former, and the same distance S.W. of the 
latter. It has a small bazar. Lat. 26° 58', 
long. 81® 24'. 

MUSSOUREE, on the northern frontier of 
the Debra Donn, towards Gurhwal, is a sana- 
tory station, established by the British to sus- 
pend, relieve, or remove the consequences 
prejudicial to health from the sultry climate of 
Hindoostan. It is approached from the south, 
and consequently from the Dehra Doon, by a 
road which, at Rajpur, situate at the base of 
the mountain, becomes very steep for three 
jmiles ; thence, for two and a half miles, the 
ascent is more gradual, and for the remaining 
mile nearly level. The road is described by 
Mundy, in 1828, as difficult and perilous in the 
extreme : it sometimes winds down the edge 
of rocks, sometimes zigzags up the face of the 
hill ; plunges into the dark depths of a ravine, 
or creeps over the summit of a naked crag;’* 
but as no mention is made of those terrors by 
Garden, they have no doubt in a great measure 
disappeared before the labours of the engineer. 
Jacquemont indeed descril>es the road as excel- 
lent. The rugged ridge on which the station is 
situate, consists of beds of compact limestone, 
alternating with others of soft slate, and is 
analogous to that called the transition lime- 
stone of the north of Europe, the mountain 
limestone of England. It is black, grey, or 
grey i.^i- white, cavernous and carboniferous, 
emitting a fetid smell, and appears to have suf- 
I fered from the action of heat, insomuch that 
its vesicular structure resembles that of grey 
lava. The slate, which alternates with the 
limestone, is wouderfully varied in its colours, — - 
black, grey, green, brown, red, purple, and 
yellow. A few veins are so hard and fissile, as 
to serve for roofing-slate. In some places 
trap rock makes its appearance, composed in 
some parts prifjclpally of compact white felspar 
and green diallage, in others of hornblende. 
The slopes are steep, and, aa is usual with such 
formations, covered with vegetation : in some 
places there are veins of quartzy sandstone, 
j On the adjacent height of Landour, the pre- 
vailing formation is quartz. This rugged tract 
was formerly thickly covered with forests of 
large timber-trees ; but these have nearly all 
been felled for building purposes, or for burn- 
ing lime and bricks. It is thought, however, 
that the injurious effect to the scenery has beeu 
imore than compensated by increased salubrity, 
as the dense and luxuriant forests of Simla 
are considered at certain seasons to be pvo- 
jductive of gloom and sickness. There is no 
level area of any extent at Mussouree ; so that 
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tbe houses are built at coufnderable distances 
from each other, on sites which it has been 
necessary to level, on a ridge, a eng, or on the 
Routhem slope of tbe mountain. The eastern 
part has been longer settled, and there the 
houses are disposed more closely together than 
westwaixl, in which direction the town is at 
present extending. In 1841 the nnmber of 
private residences was about 100. Tbe views 
are very beautiful, comprising on the north 
the Himalayas, clad in perennial snow ; on the 
south tbe rich and varied expanse of the Debra 
Doon, hounded by the Sewaiik Hills ; beyond 
which the prospect extends over the vast plain 
of Hindoostan, without any other limit than 
that of the powers of vision, or that caused by 
the imperfect transparency of the atmosphere. 
In the later part of midwinter, there are smart 
frosts, with occasional iallR of snow ; neither, 
however, occurring after March, when spring 
sets in. There are in that season showers of 
liail and rain, and thunder-storma occurring at 
intervals even as late as April. Then sncceeds 
delightful weather until the middle of June, 
which ushers in the periodical rains. HMse, 
which are much heavier than in the neigh- 
bouring parts of the pladns, cease about the 
middle of September ; from which tinae to the 
middle of December, the weather is equable, 
becomiug, however, cooler as the season ad- 
vances, and terminating in sharp frosts. In 
1834, for the latter half of May, the mean 
temperature at ten A.K. was found to be 76* ; 
the highest temperature at any time of the day 
being 79°. At the same hour during June, 
the mean temperature was 69* ; the highest 
temperature at any time 71*. July, for same 
hour, mean temperature, 67* ; highest at any 
time, 69'’. August, at same hour, mean 
temperature, 67* ; higliest at any hour, 
69 *. September, at same hour, mean, 66*; 
highest at any hour, 68*. October, at same 
hour, mean, 60* ; highesst at any hour, 62*. 
November, at same hour, mean, 55* ; highest 
at any time, 57*. The mean of the mean 
temperatures, from tbe 15th of May to 
21st of November, 66*. A breeze from tbe 
south, called on that account ** the Doon- 
breeze,” sets in before ten o’clock a.M. and 
blows until late in the evening : at night there 
are generally light airs from tbe north. Mus- 
souree is abundantly supplied from the bazar 
of the adjoining sanatory station of Landour, 
with wheat, barley, and other graiu from tbe 
plains ; tbe finest rice from tbe hill states ; 
which last also furnish honey, turmeric, ginger, 
f^tatoes, onions, and other esculent vegetables. 
Butcher’s meat is abundant and good, as are 
milk and butter, the hill pastures imparting 
great excellence to the produce of flocks and 
herds. .The wines, liquors, and wares of 
Europe and Hindoostan are abundant, and of 
superior description, and, in consequenceof tbe 
great competition ^tween the native dealers, 
cheaper than in the plains. Christ Cburch, 
built by subscriptioB, and finished in 1887, is 
a neat slated structure, with a turret. The 


Himalaya Club had, in 1842, 155 members. 
Tbe clubhouse contains accommodation for 
sixteen resident members, who each have a 
sitting-room, bed-room, and bath. There are 
besidee a handsome ball-room, two billiard- 
room% a dining-room, and cof^room, with alt 
aooomreodation suitable for such an eetablitib- 
ment. To these it was intended to add a 


reading-room,, supplied with tbe best pesriodi- 
cals. In this flourishing little settlement there 
me two well-managed and saocessful schools 
for young ladies, and one for boys. Beer is 
brewed from native barley and Englirii hopi^ 
and tbe result has been so encouraging, that a 
large brewery is in course of building. A bank 
was established in 1841, and has been very 
successful. ‘ An humble l^tanic garden, subsi- 
diary to that of Suharunpoor, is managed here 
by natives, at the expense of 66 rupees (61. I2t.) 
per month. Of the diseases contract^ in the 
plains, the effiicts of a residence here are fimnd 
favourable to feveir of intermittent and remit- 
tent type, dyspepsia, ifysentery, livercomplsinti 
pulmonary consumption, rheumatism, ^neiml 
debility, or exhaustion of the constitution. 
Affections of the heart have had invariably a 
fifctal result. Children thrive remarkably he>e, 
though there . have been some instances of 
tbeir being affected with bronchooele or goitre, 
which has, however, been cured by administer- 
ing iodine. Mussouree is distant N.W. from 
Cidcntta, by Lucknow, Bareilly, Hurdwar, 
and Debra, 1,058 miles. Elevation above tbe 
b 6,282 feet. Lat. SO* 27', long. 78* 5'. 


MUSSOWRAH. — A town in the British 
district of Patna, lieut-gov. of Bengal, 31 
miles 8.W. by W. of Patna. Lat. 25“ SO', 
long. 84* 50'. 

MUSTAFABAD, in the territory of Onde, 
a small town on the Toute fixim Allahabad to 
Lucknow, 52 miles N.W. of the former, 76 
S.K of the latter. It hasa basar. Lat. 25* 5^, 
long. 81* 18'. 

MUSTAFABAD, in Sirhind, a town on 
the route from Suharunpoor to I«oodian% and 
S3 miles N.W. of tbe former place. It ts of 
moderate size, has a bazar, and is surrounded 
by a brick. wall, like most of the iowus in that 
part of tbe country. It has a citadel, built of 
burnt bricks, with curtains and round towers 
I at the angles. This is the residence of the 
Sikh chief or rajah, 'whose possessions, under 
tbe grant of tbe British government in 1837, 
comprise thirty-one vill^es, and yield an 
annual revenue of !^4004. sterling. The chief, 

! though retaining his revenue, has been de- 
prived of independent authority wHkin his 
possessions. T^ surrounding country is ler^ 
tile and well cultivated, and abounds iu floe 
mango-groves. Water and suppfies are abuiid- 
ant, but the road in this part of the route is 
rough and heavy, especdally where it erosnes 
the river Markunda. Mustafabad is distant 
N.W. from Calcatta 9116 miles. Lat. 36* I2f, 
long. 77* IS'. 

MUSTCABH, in Biuisdtir, a fortrese* held 
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ibm GoodkliKfi daring their oocap&tion of 
eotmtiy. It is situate on the crest of a 
loftgr ridge, pteeeedtng in a northerijr direetkai 
fironi tlie Morsl-ke-kanda, a great mnge ex- 
tending sooth-westward from the Hiit Mt l aya. 
Hie stnteee descends for three and* a half 
anIfiB steeply, to Nirt, on the left batik of 
the Siitl^ and haring an elevation of 3,087 
test shore the sea. The elt-mtion of MuHtgarb 
is prohaUly nearly* 6,000 feet. Lat. 31*" 20', 

ioi«. rr sy. 

MUSTUFABAD, in the British district of 
Ifyopoory, lieut.-gor. of the N.W. ProviiiCe;«, 
a town, the principal place of the pergunnah 
eff the same mune, ia on the route from the 
amiomnent of Muttra to that of Mjmpoory, 
and 26 miles N.W. of the latter. lAt. 27** 18', 
long. 7r 3F. 

MUSWAH. — A town in the British district 
ef Oandeiflli, presidency of Bombay, 48 miles 
N.£u by £. of Malligaum. Lat 20^ 53', 

long. 75^* r. 

MUTHEEABA. — ^A town in the territory 
of Onde, on the right bank of the Ghogra, and 
87 miles K. by £. from Lucknow. Lii^ 28*’ 5', 
long. 81* 15'- 

MGTIANA, in the prtty chieftainship of 
Gooiid, trifafntary to the hill state of Keunthal, 
a small fort on the route from Simla to Kot 
gurh, and, by the winding iDoantun^mad, 
19 miles N.E. of the former station. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 8,000 f;:et Lat. SI** 11', 
long. 7r 2r- 

MUTKHANI, in the British district of 
Knmaon, Tieut-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
rillage on the route from Pethoragurfa to 
Thakil Peak, two miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 29" 34', long, 80" 17'. 

MUTKOPA, in the British district of 
Gomckpoor, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Gomckpoor to the 
territmy of Nepal, 30 miles N.E. of the 
former. Lat. 27", long. 83" 43'. 

MtlTLAH. — See Mutwal. 

’'MTJTOWLI, in the British district of 
Gawnpore, lieuL-gov. of the N.W. Provioces, 
a vilhge on the route from Calpee to Ktawa, 
and 44 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26*' 24', 
long. 79" 38'. 

MUTSEE, in the Baree Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated eight miles W. 
from the right bank of tbe Sutlej, 45 miles 
EB.E. of the town Mooltau. 'Lat. 29" 49', 
long. 72" Idf. 

M.UTT'KAB.EE. — ^A town in Uie British 
district of Pomeah, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 
86 miles N.N.W. of Burned. Lat. 26" 16', 
kMog. 87" 28'. 

MGnXA, in the British district of Futteh- 
poor, lieiit.-gov. of the N.W. Provioo^ a 
town three miles frtm the left bank ^ tbe 
Jmutm, 15 miles S.W. of the town of Futteh' 
poor. Lat. 25" 42', long- 80" 4/. 

MUXIOAI), in the Mysore, a town with a 


fort, situate In a valley near a fine! tank. 
Here are sevend manufactuies ol gla«H* made 
to be converted into bangles or ringsfortlie arms 
and ankles ; the siliceous rocks of the hills here- 
abouts, and the soda with which the neigh- 
booringearth is impregnated, yielding abundant 
materials. Distance N.W. from Sei Ingapatam 
98 miles. Lat. 13" 46 , long. 76" *28 . 

MUTTORA, in the Rjijpoot state of Jodh- 
p*»or, a village on the route Vfd Nny^or fioin 
Jtfisulineer to Nuttf'eerabad, and 167 ndles 
N.W. of the latter. It is supfilied with good 
water from one well 250 feet deep. Lat. 26‘" 56’, 
long. 73\ 

MUTTOUNDH, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the' town of Banda to 
Saugor, 13 miles W. of the former. It has a 
bazar. Lat. 25" 26', long. 80" 13'. 

MUTTRA, within the limits of the lieut.- 
gov. ot the N.W. Provinces, a British district 
named from its principal place. It is bounded 
on the north by the ]^itish districts Goorga m 
and Allygurh ; on the ejwt by the British 
districts Allygurh and Mynpooree ; on the 
south-west and south by the British district 
Agra; and on the west by the territory of 
Bhurtpore. It lies between lat. 27" 14' — 
27" 68', long. 77" 20'— 78" 34', and includes 
an area of 1,607 square miles. The Jumna, 
crossing the northern fioniier in lat. 27" 55', 
long. 77" 35', holds a tortuous course, but 
generally in a south-easterly direction, of about 
ninety-five miles, within, or bounding the 
district, until it ])aa«!e8 from it in lat. 27° 15', 
long. 78" 2', having, while flowing through 
Muttra, divided it into two partsi, one l}ing in 
the Doab, the other on the south west side of 
the river. During the dry season, the volume 
of water in the channel of the river is incon- 
siderable. Hence at that sejisou the river is 
not navigable, except for very small vessels, 
al>ove the confluence of the Chumbul, about ^ 
100 miles lower down. The general inclination 
of the surfiice of the country is from N.W, to 
S.E., as is indicated by the descent of the 
ermrse of the Jumna. A similar direction is 
also taken by the Xarwau, a small river nearly 
parallel to the Jumna, and a few miles east of 
it ; and by the Isun, still farther eastward. 
Actual measurement has ascei tained the eleva- 
tion of tbe town of Nuh, on the north-western 
frontier, to be 693 feet above the sea, and that 
of Kuraoli, near the south eastern, 648. On 
the left bank of the Jumna, iu the north of the 
district, is the jhil or shallow lake of Nuh, 
caused by the overflow of that great river 
during the rains. The district is, with little 
exception, a plain, though there are a few bills 
on the western frontier towards Bhurtpore ; 
and amoogst thepi, that of Goverdhun, 
famous in Hindoo mythology as the scene of 
tbe amours^ e»loita» and pastoral avdeations 
of Krishna. Though the district is situate 
some degrees outside the tropio, and its atino- 
s|diere w, during the summer months, oooled 
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a little by tbe periodical rains, the heat in 
spring is excessive. In the beginning of 
March, Jacquemont found the heat so great as 
to preclude his travelling after nine in the fore- 
noon, the air at the same time being remarkably 
dry. As the season advances, the temperature 
iiicreaseR, becoming everywhere oppressive. 
The burning wind, “after passing over the 
great sandy desert, imparts to the atmosphere 
in these regions an intensity of heat scarcely 
to be conceived, even by those who have been 
seasoned to the fury of a vertical sun. In 
every direction where this pestiferous current 
has any influence, the effects are painful to 
those who have the misfortune of being 
exposed to it; but westward of the Jumna, 
the fiery blast is still more distressing, from 
the want of rivers and lakes to temper its 
severity, the nearest resemblance to which, 
perhaps, is the extreme glow of an iron- 
foundry in the height of summer.” The water 
in the wells is for the most part brackish. 
The country lying west of the Jumna has 
generally a sandy soil, mixed with kunkur, or 
calcareous conglomerate ; and though in a 
state of nature overrun with the Capparia 
apbylla and some species of zizyphus, yet, 
under proper cultivation, producing abundant 
crops of wheat. On the east or left bank of 
tbe river, the soil is rather light and bare, but 
improved towards the middle of the Doab, 
where it is good. Tlie principal alimentary 
crops are wheat, barley, various kinds of 
millet, pulse, oil-seeds, cucurbitaceous plants, 
and sugar ; the principal commercial crops, 
indigo, and some other plants yielding dyes, 
cotton, tobacco, and 0 {>ium. Under the last 
revenue settlement of the N.W. Provinces, 
the government demand ©n the lands of this! 
district has been fixed for a term of years, and 
is not lialfle to be increa.sed until the 3 'ear 
1871. The chief towns are Muttra, Bindrabon, 
Muliabun, Juleisur, Ram pore, and Koorsundah. 
Tbese will be found in their proper places 
under the alphabetical arrangement. 

Tlie population, accor<ling to ofioicial return 
18:»3, was 802,909. Of this nuiiiber, 506,178 
are returned as HIikIooh agricultural ; 286,781 
Hitido<i.s non-agrieultural ; 25,913 Mahomedans 
and others agricultural, and 44,037 of the like 
cla.S8es non agricultural ; showing an imtiiense 
preponderance of the Hindoo population. The 
district contains seven towns having more than 
5,000 inhabitants, but less than 10,000, and 
four containing upwards of 10,000. Of tbese 
latter, none at the period of the return 
exceeded 30^000, with the exception of Muttra, 
in which the number was nearly 66,000. The 
principal routes are, — 1. The great one from 
Agra to Delhi, traversing the district from 
Boutb^east to north- west ; 2. from Muttra can- 
tonment, in a westerly direction, to Alwar by 
Deeg ; 8. from the town of Muttra, north- 
westerly, to Ferozepore by Kosi ; A south- 
westerly, from Muttra to Bburtpore ; 5. south- 
eaKterly, from Muttra to Mynpooree ; 6. north- 
easterly, from Muttra to AilyguHi, The 


district is also traversed by tbe £ast-ludiaii 
Railway. 

The tract comprised within this district fell 
early under the power of the Affghan Mussul* 
mans, having been conquered in 1017 by Mab* 
mood of Ghuzni. Liberated for a short time, 
on the fall of the Ghaznevide dynasty, it was, 
at tbe close of the twelfth century, subdued by 
the Ghorian Afghans, and remained subject 
to the various successive dynasties of that 
people, which ruled Delhi and its dependencies 
I until conquered by the Mogul invader Baber 
I in 1526. On the decline of the Timuriau 
I dynasty in the eighteenth century, it was over- 
run by the Jats, from whom it was wrested by 
Nujuf Khan, and embodied in his short lived 
state. On b is death, it was seized by Madbajee 
Scitidia, the Mahratta chief, whose succes^r in 
1803 ceded it to tbe East-India Company by 
the second article of the treaty of Seijee 
Anjengaum. 

MUTTRA, a town, tbe principal place of 
; the district of the same name, is situate on the 
right or western bank, of the Jumna, which it 
here crossed in the height of the rains by ferry, 
and at other seasons by a bridge oi boats. The 
town extends in the form of a ci'escent along 
the elevated bank of the river, and, with its 
great ruined fort, has a very picturesque ap- 
pearance when viewed from the low ground 
on the opposite side. Of the lofty fortifications 
which once encircled tbe town, only a few 
fragments, including three gateways, now re- 
main. The river being considered sacred by 
the Hindoos, its banks are every rooming and 
evening crowded by devotees of both sexes and 
of all ages, to perform their devotions and 
religious exercises, access being obtained to the 
stream by numerous ghats, or extensive flights 
of stoFie steps, ornamented with little temples. 
The site of the town is much cut up by ravines, 
and the streets are described as st^p, narrow, 
winding, and excessively filthy. Heber, ^w- 
ever, speaks of it as a striking town, much 
resembling Benares, its houMs being very high, 
with the same sort of ornaments as in that city. 
On an elevated site on tbe bank of ^he river is 
a large ruinous fortress, which formerly oom- 
maiided the place ; and in the middle of the 
town, tbe mosque of Aurungzebe, also in a 
ruinous state, its four lofty minarets, overlaid 
with glazed ware, being much decayed. The 
fort was built by the celebrated astronomer Jey 
Singh, or Jaya Sinha, the Rajpoot prince who 
succeeded to the sovereignty of Amber 1698, 
and was some years ^ter high in favour with 
Muhammad, empepsv of DelM. On the roof of 
one of the apartments is a ruinous observatory, 
the work of that scientific prince, and con- 
taining an equinoctial dial, sundry ampUtude- 
instrumenta, h(»rizontal circle, with a gnomon, 
intended lor some purpose as yet unascertained, 
a mural instrument ^ing westward, and con- 
sisting of a segment exceeding n semtdrole, 
with the oonvez downwards, on the oppoidte 
wall to which is a segment with the Cfmves 
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npwmriJa. Hie popnlelioii of the towo in 
aooordiiig to ofliBiel report^ wm 65,7i9. 
Some of the traden ere oonaidei^ to be very 
%eelthj. 

The pilaoe is regaided es nered in Hindoo 
-ny^olo^, from being the birthplp.ce of the 
dirinity Kriehna^ the Khriehnevater or inoar> 

# nation of Viahnn under that name. In honour 
of the monhej-god Hamnman, monkeys are 
here protected and fed, ewanning in the mins, 
sitting, ninning, <ir playing on &e tops of the 
houses^ and skipping from roof to roof across 
the streets^ greatly annoying their Hindoo 
votaries^ aa wdl as strangers. There are also 
nnmbera of paroquetsv peacocks, and sacred 
bulls at large without owners. In the central 
part of the town is a beantifnl structure, built 
by the treasurer of the state of Gwalior, who 
was also the principal partner in a great native 
hanking house. The building, intended to 
serve the imrpose of a temple and a dwelling, 
is indoaea fay a small bat richly>carved gate- 
way, with a flight of steps which leads from 
the street to a square eonrt, cloistered round, 
and containing in the centre a building also 
square, snpported by a triple row of pillars, 
all which, aa well aa the ceiling, are richly 
carved, painted, and ^IL Here is a military 
cantonment : the buildings, which are about a 
mile south of the town, and separated from it 
by a small apace c£ broken ground, are very 
tfitensive. 

Muttra, recommended to tbo Hindoos, by 
sssociatioDS connected with tlieir mythology, 
appears, at an earfy period of their records, to 
have been much more important than at pre- 
sent ; and its weslth and splendour points it 
out as an object fer the attacks of the first 
Afghan inva^n. Mahmood of Ghuzuee, in 
his expedition against Kunnouj in the year 
1017, “ understan^ng that at some distance 
stood the rich mty of Muttra» consecrated to 
KhrishnwYoe-dew, whom the Hindoos vene- 
rate as an emanation of God, directed bis 
march thither, and entering it with little oppo- 
sition from the troopa of the rajah of Delhi, to 
whom it hdonged, gave it up to plunder. He 
broke down orbunDed all the idols, and amassed 
a vast quantity of gold and silver, of which the 
idols were moeily ooraposed. He would have 
destroyed the temples also, but be found the 
labour would have been excessive, while some 
say he was averted from his profime pnrpose by 
their admirable beauty. He oertahily extrava- 
gantly exudled the magnificenoe of tfae build- 
mgs and ci^ in a letter to the governor of | 
Gb]znee>, in which the following pasrage oc- 
enrs : — * There are here 1,000 edifices, as firm 
as the feith of the feithful, most of them of 
marble ; besides immmerable temples ; nor is 
it fikelv this city baa attained ibi^present con- 
dition but at ^e expenae of many millions of 
dinars ; nor could suefe another be constructed 
under a period of two cent u ries.* Among the 
temples at Moittu wete feond five golden idols, 
whose eyes were of rubies, valu^ at 50,000 
dinars. On another idol was found a snpphirc 


weighing 400 miskals, and the image itself 
being melted down, produced 98,300 miskals 
of pure gold. B^des these images, there 
were about 100 idols of silver, which loaded as 
many camels. The king tarried in Muttra 
twenty days, in which time the city suffered 
greatly from fire, in addition to the damage 
which it sustained from being pillaged.** After 
these calamities, it sank into obscurity, and 
does not appear to be mentioned by Ba^r in 
his detailed account of bis campaigns in the 
vicinity. In 1757, it was subjected to pillage 
and massacre by Ihe Afghan troops of Ahmed 
Shah Dooranee. Afain^ did not in person 
command the expedition, having intrusted its 
conduct to Sirdar Jeban Khan, called Zanus 
by the Jesuits. Tieffentbaler states bis army 
at 25,000 cavalry, and adds, “ Muttra is a 
populous city, abounding in wealthy inhabi- 
tants. In this city, and in another town, Called 
Bendroban [Bindraban], very famous through- 
out India, on account of the incarnation of 
Khrishna, the Afghans practised great cruel- 
ties, and display^ their hatred of idols and 
idolaters, burning houses, together with their 
inmates ; slaughtering others with the sword 
and lance ; hauling off into captivity maidens 
and youths, men and women. In the temples 
of the idols they slaughtered kine, re^rded as 
sacred by the superstitious people, and smeared 
the images and pavement with the blood.** 
Scindia, the Mahratta chief, who, after the 
death of Mujuf Khan, seized Muttra, conferred 
it on the French adventurer Ferroo, in jaghire, 
a grant made on condition of military service. 
In October, 1803, it was without resistance 
occupied by the British troops, and in the 
same year permanently ceded to the East-India 
Company by the treaty of Seijee Anjengaum. 
Distant H. W. from Calcutta 831 miles ; from 
Agn^ N.W., 35 ; from Delhi, 8.E., 97. Lat. 
27" 30*, long. 77" 45'. 

MUTTUOK, or MU'TmUCK.— See As- 

BAM. 

MUTTUNI, in the district of Peshawur, a 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
road from Kobat to Peshawur, 14 miles S. of 
the latter. . A fort is in course of construction 
at this town, with the view of obtaining an 
effectual command over the Kohat Pass. Xat. 
33" 48', long. 71" 3r. 

MU'TWAL, or ROYMATLa. — ^T he name 
of one of the rivers in the delta of the Ganges. 
It divaricates from the Ganges in lat. 22" 33', 
long. 88" 23', a few miles south of Calcutta, and, 
flowing in a southerly direction for ninety-four 
miles, falls into the Bay of Bengal, iu lat. 
21" 44', long. 88® 48'. It has never less water 
in it than three fathoms, and a ship of consider- 
able burden could proceed to Tarda, a village 
close to the salt lake, near Calcutta. The 
Mutwal is about to be counectej with Cahmtta 
Ijy means of a railway under the a ma piieaB of a 
new county, and thus become the iRieoeeKir 
of the Hooglily, should it be a>eoetMi7 to 
abandon the latter, frrotn its ceasing to bo 
05G 
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navigable, in consequence of the silting np of 
its channel. — See Hooohlt Biver. 

MUTWAUR. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Aleerajpoor, 14 miles S. from 
Raj poor, and 74 miles E. by S. from Baroda. 
Lat. 22" 7', long. 74" 23'.- 

MUWAR, in the British district of Cawn- 
porc, lieut.-gov. of the N.VV. Provinces, a 
village on the left bank of the river Singoor, 
and on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Calpee, 18 miles N.E. of 
the latter. Lat. 26" 18', long. 79" 59'. 

MUXOODPORE. — A town in the British 
district of Dacca Jelalpore, lient.-gov. of 
Bengal, 102 miles E.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 
23" 20', long. 89" 50'. 

MUZUFURABAD, in the British district 
of Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Suharunpoor 
to Debra, 15 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 
30“ 8', long. 77" 48'. 

MUZUFFURGURH, in the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division ot the l^njab, a town situated 
on the right bank of the Chenaub, 19 miles 
W.S.W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat, 30" 3', 
long. 71" 14'. 

MXTZUFFURNUGUR.— See Mozuffur- 

NUGUR. 

M YACONDA, in the Mysore, a fort on the 
north-west frontier, towards the British dis- 
trict of Dharwar. The situation of Myaconda 
is important, as being at the entrance of 
.a pass from the north-westward into the valley 
of Chittel Droog.” Though regarded as a 
strong place by native soldiers, it was in 1790 
breached and stormed by the Mahrattas. Here, 
in 1749, was fought a battle between the 
forces of the ranee of Bednore and those of the 
polygar of Chittel DrcMJg, in which the latter 
were defeated. Myaconda is distant from 
Chittel Droog 21 miles, Seringapatam 135. 
Lat. 14" 17', long. 76" 9'. 

MYADOUNG MYO.->A town of Burraah, 
situate on the left bank of the Ira wady river, 
and 133 miles N. from Ava. Lat. 23" 49', 
long. 96" 8'. 

MYAPOOR, in Bundelcund, in the terri - 1 
tory of Jhansee, a village on the route byi 
Jhansee from Calpee to Goona, 146 miles | 
S.W. of former, 59 N.E. of latter. About a i 
mile S.W. of the village commences the ascent | 
of the Majapoor Pass, short, stony, and of 
easy ascent, Lat. 25" 8', long. 78" 7'. 

MYAPOOR, in the British district of Saha- 
runpore, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a village on the right 
bank of the Ganges, about two miles below 
Hurd war. At this spot commences the artificial 
channel of the new Ganges Canal, to which 
the supply from the river is led by a natural 
branch. The masonry-works at this place 
consist of a dam thrown across the branch of I 
the Ganges, and a regulating bridge across the | 
canal bed. The dam is provided with gates 
and sluices to carry off the superfluous waters ; 
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of the Ganges daring Uie floods. Hie supply 
of water for the canal at this plsoe will be 
6,750 cubic feet per second ; the whole dis- 
charge of the river at Hurdwar being 8,000 
cubic feet per second. LaL 29" 56'. long. 
78" 12'. 

MYAVERAM.-^A town in the British 
di.strict of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 41 
miles N.E. by E. ol Tanjore. Lat. 11® 7', 
long. 79" 42'. 

MYHEE, the name of two passes known as 
the Great and Little Myhee Pass, through 
which roads are carried over the Yonmadoung 
range of mountains, separating Arracan from 
Burmah. The Myhee Chneat Pass is in Ut. 
19" 14', long. 94" 30 ' ; the Little Pass is a few 
miles further north. 

MYHEE. — A village and police-station ir 
the British district Arracan. It is situate 
on a line of road from Sandoway over the 
Youmadoung Mountains into Burmah, and is 
113 miles S.S.E. from Arracan. Lat. 19* 17', 
long. 94" 10'. 

MYHEE. — A river rising in the native 
state of Amjheira, in Malwa, in a small plain, 
in lat. 22" 32', long. 75" 5'. It holds a coursr 
north-west for 145 to lat. 23“ 48', long. 

74" 32', where the mountains of Marwar turn 
! it to the westward for twenty-flve miles ; and 
subsequently south-west^ which course it con- 
tinues to hold 180 miles fiuther, to its &11 into 
the Gulf of Cambay, a few miles below the 
town of Cambay, and in lat. 22" 10', long. 
72" 30' ; its total length of conrse being about 
350 miles. It does uot appear to be navigable 
for more than fifteen miles from its mouth. 
Opposite the city of Cambay, seveo or eight 
miles from the sea, the width is probably about 
three miles, and the water is so shallow from 
side to side, at low water spring tides, that the 
ground is left almost dry, and navigation is 
impracticable even for the smallest boats. 
Fifty miles from its source, and in lat. 23" O', 
long. 75" 1', it is crossed by means of a ford on 
the route from Neemuch to Baroda, and is 
there described by Heber as shallow and 
broad, but not stagnant. Sixty miles farther 
down, or more north-west, it is again crossed 
on the route from Neemuch to Baroda, vid 
Pertabghur, at Boongra, where it has a ** bed 
400 yards wide, with a stream of 100, and 
a depth of one foot.** About fifty miles above 
its mouth, it is crossed by the route feom 
Neemuch to Baroda by Snlumbur. ** Its bed 
is here 500 yards wide, staeam 120, average 
depth a foot and a half.** Heber, who crossOT 
it at this place, describes it as a broad, bright 
stream, wandering in a wide bed of sand and 
gravel. About eight -miles lower down, its 
breadth is above two miles; and when the 
tide is out, there is about a third of that width 
of water unfordable even at the ebb of spring 
tides. The elevation of the aouroe is about 
1,850 feet. 

MYHEE CAXTNTA. — ^Adivldon of Gnxera^ 
under the political superviaioti of the govern* 
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ment of Bombay. It lies between lat. 23® 14' 
and 24® 28', long. 72® 41' and 74® 5', and is bounded 
on the north by the mountainous Bheel ^dis- 
tricts of Mewar or Odcypore, and Serohee ; on 
the south by the Guico war's district of Balasi- 
nore and the British coUectorate of Kaira; on 
the east by Dongurpore ; ou the south-east by 
the petty states of ^unte and Lunawaia ; and 
on the west by Pahlunpore, and by various 
pergunnahs belonging to the Guicowar. Its 
length from south-east to nortli-west is about 
100 miles, aud its breadth in the direction of 
Ihe opposite angles measures about sixty ; the 
area is 3,400 square miles. 

The district comprises six zillahs : Nauee 
Marwar, in which are included the talooks of 
Kdur and Abraednuggur (which see), with 
their dejiendencies of Morassa, Hursole, and 
Byer ; and those of Tintoee, Daunta, and 
Mai poor, together with the piittas of Pole, 
Pall, Posuna, Gudwan*a, Wullasun, and Hur- 
Tole, all more or less soliject to hhlur. Tlie re- 
mainingfive zillahs are Kehwur, Sabur Caunta, 
KuttOHun, Byal or Baweesa, and Watruck. 
The streams intersecting the country are seven 
in number: the Sabur Muttee, Haut Muttee, 
Karree, Meshwah, Majoom, Watruck, and 
Surruswuttee. The total amount of the re- 
venue of the Myhee Caunta may be estimated 
at from 45,000/. to 50,000/. per annum. From 
this euro the Guicowar receives a yearly tribute 
of 9,340/., under the head of Ghans Dana, and 
4,500/. as revenue; making a total of 13,840/. 
Ko tribute is paid to the British government, j 
A detachment of 1,000 horse from the Gui* I 
covrar’s contingent is placed under the orders 
of the politicfd agent in this province, llie j 
military force at the disposal of the govern- 
ment of Edur is employed almost entirely for 
police purposes, and consista of about 2,000 
horse and foot, inclusive of the quotas fur- 
nished by tbe feudal chiefs. 

The political connection of tbe East-India 
Company' with the Myhee Caunta dates from 
the year 1820. Among the possessions of ihe 
Peishwa which, in 1818, escheated to the 
British government, were included Ahmeda- 
bad and its dependencies. The occupation of 
these districts brought tbe British in imme- 
diate contact with the lawless tribes of tbe 
Myhee Cannta, and it became at once obvious 
that there could be no security for the preserva- 
tion of public tranquillity, unless the differ- 
ences continually arising between the Guicowar 
and his turbulent tributaries should be adjudi- 
cated by an efficient authority capable of en- 
forcing its decisions. An arrangement was 
accordingly concluded, under which the Gui- 
cowar agreed to withdraw his troops, and to 
abstain from all further interference with the 
chieftains, while the British government under- 
took the management of tbe country, and 
guaranteed the payment of the Guicowar's 
tribute. The British government had no 
further interest in these arrangements than 
that which accrued to them in their character 
as conservators of the general peace. Never- 


theless, in carrying them out, they have not 
failed to avail themselves of tbe opportunity 
thereby offered to confer important benefits 
upon the countiy. By their means, suttee 
has been abolished ; infanticide and bharwuttie 
prohibited ; and at their instigation a criminal 
court has been estabiisibed for the trial of all 
serious offences, through the agency of the 
political resident, with native chiefs as asses- 
sors. The introduction of this tribunal has 
had a most salutary effect, and has proved a 
powerful auxiliary not only in the pacification, 
but in the civilization of this hitherto troubled 
region. The principal towns in the Myhee 
Caunta are Edur, Ahmednuggur, and Wur- 
ralee, of which some notice will be found in 
their places under the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

MYHIR, in tbe territoiy of Saugor and 
Nerbudda, a town, the principal place of the 
thakoorai or small state ot the same name, 
Hitnate on the route by Rewa from A ilahabad 
to Jubbulpore, and 100 miles N.E. of the 
latter. According to Garden, it is a large 
tow'n and bazar, and the chief place in the 
district belonging to Thahoor Bishen Sirjgh.’* 
Water is plentiful, a large jbil or mere being 
on the N.W., and another S.W. of the town. 
Tbe thakoorai of Myhir was originally a grant 
from the rajah of Pauna, and in 1814 was con- 
firmed to the tbakoor by sunnud or grant from 
the British government. It contains an area 
of 1,026 square miles, and a population of 
100,000. On the death of the tbakoor in 
1826, his two sons took arms and disputed 
the ]) 08 s© 8 sion, but were tranquillized by the 
British authorities. Bishen Singh, who ap- 
pears to have been remarkable for imi)rovi- 
deuce, voluntarily placed his estate under the 
management of the British government, for 
the purpose of liquidating his debts. Tbe 
estjite was continued under British manage- 
ment after the death of Bishen ►Singh, in view 
to paying off bis debts. The home authorities 
at the same time suggested the propriety of 
issuing a proclamation announcing tliat the 
estates of tnakoors will not be held responsible 
for debts beyond tbe life of the tbakoor who 
shall contract them. The present chief is a 
minor, and arrangements have been made for 
his educjitiou at Agra under the direction of 
tbe British government. Myhir is in lat. 
24" 16', long. 80® 49'. 

MYHNATHEIB, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allygurb to tbe town 
ol Moradabad, and 11 miles B.W. of the latter, 
Lat. 28® 42', long. 78® 46'. 

MYHSEE. — A town in tbe British district 
of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 47 miles N. 
by E. of Chupra. Lat. 26® 20', long. 85® 11'. 

M YITHIA KHYOUNG.--A river of Bur- 
mah, rising in lat. 21® 20', long. 94“ 4', and, 
flowings in a northerly direction for 170 miles, 
falls into the Kbyendwen river, in lat. 23® 1 1', 
long. 94® 41', 
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MYKHINDA, in the native state of Gnr- 
wlial, a village on the route from Sireenuggur 
to Kedamath Temple, and 12 miles B. of the 
latter. It is situate on the eastern declivity of 
a nmuntain of gneiss formation, and near the 
right bank of the Mundagnee river. Elevation 
above the sea 5,545 feet. Xiat. 30” 34', long. 
79” 5'. 

MYLE, in the British district of Gonui- 
poor, Heut.-goy. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Gomckpoor to Chopra^ 
47 miles S.E. of the former. Lai. 26” 12^, 
long. 83” 54'. 

MYMENSING.-~A British district witlun 
the limits of the lieuk-gov. of Bengal. It is | 
bounded on the north by Gk>alpara, on the 
borders of Assam, and by the country of the 
wild Garrow tribes; on the east by the British 
district of Sylhet ; on the south by the British 
districts Tipperah, Dacca, and Furreedpore; 
on the south-west by the British district of 
Pubna ; and on the west by the districts Bogra 
and Rungpoor. It lies l^tween lat. 24” 4' — 
25“ 41', long. 89” 28' — 91” 13', and has an area, 
according to official return, of 4,712 square 
miles. In the northern part, towards Goal- 
para and the Garrow highlands, there are 
many hills and irregular tracts densely covered 
with jungle, and in the south-western part, 
along the right bank of the Brahmapootra, 
the country is of a similar description. The 
rest of the district is in general level, rather 
depressed and marshy, traversed by numerous 
watercourses, and containing many jhils or 
shallow lakes. Of the rivers, the principal 
are the Brahmapootra and the Konaie. These 
two great streams communicate by means of 
the Jenaie, a large watercourse which connects 
them about twenty miles below their divarica- 
tion. All three are navigable in their course 
through the district; but on the Brahmapootra, 
in consequence of the diminution of its volume 
of water for the supply of the Konaie, the 
larger class of native boats can only pass 
during the rainy season. Inferior streams 
and watercourses are very numerous, and con- 
tribute, together with the m.any jhils, to ex- 
tensive inundations of the country during the 
rains. Most of the jhils become diy in the 
hot season, but every village, and even every 
dwelling inhabited by a family of superior 
class, has a tank yielding a perennial supply 
of water. 

The climate is considered superior to that of 
the southern part of Bengal, as, though damp, 
the temperature is cooler. During March and 
the two succeeding months, when heat is most 
oppressive in general in India, the weather is 
here unsettled rather than srultry. Violent 
storms of wind and rain from the north-west 
are of frequent occurrence, and are accompa- 
nied by thunder and lightning, and frequently 
prove very destructive. The periodical rains 
commence in the beginning of June, and con- 
tinue until the beginning of Ocbiber, when the 
northerly winds set in, bringing cold weather. 


during which fogs are very prevalent,* when 
the sun is seldom visible until nine or ten 
o*clock in the forenoon. The popnlatuMi is 
given nnder the article Bengal^ 

Hus district was indadejd in the grant of the 
dewanny oi Bengd, Beliar, and Orissa, made 
by the king of Delhi to the East-lndia Com- 
pany. 

MYMUTGURH. — A town in the British 
district of Rutnageria, presidency of Bombay, 
143 miles S.S.E. of Bombay. Dai. 17* 4', 
long. 73*^4^ 

MYNA^*.-; — A town of Malwa, in the native 
state of BhopsX 49 miles AY. by S. from 
Bhopal, and 55 miles £. from Oqiein. Bat. 
23” 9', long. 76” 46'. 

MYNPOOREE. — A British district imder 
the lient.-goT. of the N.VV. Provinces, named 
from its principal place. It is boniided on the 
north by the Irtish district of Badacm ; on the 
north-east and west by the British dii^rict of 
Funmekabad ; on the south by the British 
districts Etawah and Agra ; and on the west 
by the British districts Agra, Iduttrs, and 
Allyghnr. It lies between lat. 26^ 54' — 
27” 50', long. 78° 30' — 79” 30', and contailM an 
area of about 2,009 eqnare miles. It is a very 
level, and in general a well-watered tracts 
Jnmna forming for thirty-five miles ^ts 
southern boundary, and the Kalee Nnddte 
(Eastern) first forming its western boundary 
for ten miles, then flowing through its northern 
part for sixteen miles, and subsequently becom- 
ing its north-eastern boundary for altoni fifty- 
five miles more. The country lying between 
those two rivers is traversed by four small 
streams, — the Esun, nearest the Kalee Nuddee 
and most to the north-eastward ; next to that, 
towards the sonth-west, the Rind or Urrund ; 
further to the south-west, the Seyngur ; and 
the Sirsa next to the Jmnna. B^des these 
watercourses, the projected line of the Ganges 
Canal, now in course of progress, |]iasBes by ibe 
town of Mynpooree, and will ultimately form 
a navigable' channel to the Ganges at Cawn- 
i pore. The courses of the two greater rivers, 
and of the fonr lesser and Interm^iate streams^ 
are all in some degree parallel to each other, 

I and all flow to the mnith-east ; thus itHlicating 
I the general slope of the conntry to be in that 
direction. The average elev.-ition of the conntry 
above the level of the sea is between 600 and 
700 feet ; that of the town of Gihoor, a few 
miles west of Mynpooree, is 648 fCet ; that of 
Kerowly, near the northern frontier, 648 feet ; 
that of the bed of the Kalee Kuddee (East), 
below that town, 614 feet. The general slope 
of the conntry is 1'138 feet in the mile. Pre- 
viously to the mitigating eflect of the periodical 
rains, which set in after midsummer, the heat 
in this district is very great ; yet in winter 
the thermometer in this part of the Doab 
sometimes fiills below the freezing-pmnt. lUoe 
is grown in the northern part of the distnci t 
the sugarcane is produced with little troolde, 
and in great abundance, though inferior both 
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hk MM ftiid the yield of saocharine matter tc; 
tital which is ealtivated in ri<di upper lauds. 
Here also indigo of superior quality grows 
wild, and, it was stated by an eminent authority, 
''might be grown at half its present cost, of 
quality Texy little inferior, and with the same 
fimility that characterizes the cultivation of 
the sugarcane.** Wheat, barley, millet, gpwm 
(Cicer arietmnm), and some other pulse, (ire 
extensively cultivated ; cotton and tobacco 
succeed well in the Boodh Gnnga, as also along 
the course of the Kalee Nuddee. The soil in 
the middle parts, about the town of Mynpooree, 
is good. According to census made in 1853, 
the po{mlation amounted to 832,714 ; of whom 
are returned 619,659 as Hindoo agricultural ; 
161,422 Hindoo non<agricultnral ; 20,093 Ma- 
homedans and others i^cultural ; and 31,540 
of those yarions classes non-agricultnnU. It 
thus appears that the popubition is almost 
exclusively Hindoo. The prevalence among 
the Bajpoots of the horrible practice of female 
infanticide caused, some years since, the issue 
ot an order, by a local magistrate, that the 
bodies oi all deceased female Kajpoot children 
diould be sent for the examination of the civil 
surgeon, with a view to ascertain in each case 
whether death bad resulted from other than 
natural causes ; but the order was withdrawn by 
direcrion of the government ; and the home 
scothorities approved of the withdrawal, deem> 
ing that the operation of the order might be 
offensive. Measures are in progress for 
pntring a stop to the crime. Mynpooree con- 
tains no large town, and only one or two of 
tolerable size. The number of villages in the 
district is stated to be 1,353. 

The district is traversed in its southern 
quarter by the East-Indian Railway. The 
other principal routes are — 1. From north- 
west to south-east, from Allygurh to the town 
of Mynpooree, and thence to Cawnpore ; 2. 
from west to east, from Agra to Mynpooree, 
and thence to Futtehgurh ; 3. from north- 
west to south-east, from Muttra to Myni>oorcc, 
and thence to Lucknow ; 4. from south to 
north, from Etaw'ah to Mynpooree, and thence 
to Ariinghur ; 5. from south-east to north- 
wei^ from Etawah to Agra. Tlie tract of 
which this forms part, was included in the 
Mahommedan empire of the Afghans over- 
thrown by Baber, and was conquered or over- 
nm by that invader. On the dismemberment 
of the mnpire of Delhi, it became part of the 
tmiudent realm of Nujuf Khan, in virtue of a 
traaly of partition between him and Shuja- 
ood-dowlah, the vizier of Onde. After the 
death of the former it was seized by the 
Mahrattas, and in 1803 was ceded to the East- 
Indla Company by Dowlut Kao Sindia, under 
the seoohd article of the treaty of Seijee 
Aiyenganm. 

MYNPOOREE, a town, the principal place 
of the district of the same name, is situate on 
the hanks of the small river £^n, which is 
here crossed by a bridge of brick, near the 


cantonment. Thom, who saw this place in 
1804, describes it as then ** a walled town, of 
considerable size, and very populous.** A few 
days previously, it bad l^en attacked by the 
Mahrattas under Holkar, who plundered and 
burned part of it, but were repulsed from the 
jail and cantonments by the provincial militia 
in the service of the East-India Company, and 
Ood precipitat^y on the apprtmeh of a relieving 
force. According to official report Mynpooree 
contains 20,921 inhabitants. Here is a Jain 
I temple, with a Buddhistic idol. It is a favour- 
able station for troopsi, as supplies and water 
are very abundant and good. Elevation above 
the sea about 620 feel Distance N.W. from 
Calcutta, by Cawnpore, 727 miles ; E. from 
Agra 714 ; S.E. from Delhi 165. Lat. 27** 14*, 
long. 79" 4*. 

M YNTUPPUL, in Sirhind, a village on the 
i route from Suharunpoor to Nahun, and eight 
I miles S.W. of the latter town. It is situate at 
the south-west base of the low prolongatiou of 
the Sewalik range. The road in the direction 
of Suharunpoor is level and very good, and in 
that of Nahun has a considerable acclivity, but 
is well made. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
1,008 miles. Lat. 30" 81', long. 77" 17'. 

MYNWAR. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 112 miles N. by E. from Lucknow, and 
92 miles E. by S. from Pileebheet. Lat. 28" 27', 
long. 81" 21'. 

MYRABPOOR. — A town in Scinde, situate 
in the patrimony enjoyed by Ali Moorad, 
46 miles 8.W. by S. from Bukkur, and 
34 miles S.E. from Larkhanna. Lat. 27° 7', 
long. 68" 34'. 

MYRWA. — A town in the British district 
of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 49 miles 
N.W. by W. of Chupra. Lat. 26" 11', long. 
:84"11'. 

I JMYSORE, in Southern India, a raj or 
I principality under the protection of the British 
government, by whom, indeed, the entire 
management of its affiiirs is at present exer- 
cised. This territory is hounded on the north- 
west by the British coUectorate of Dlnirw.ar, 
in the presidency of Bombay, and on all other 
sides by various districts of the presidency of 
Madras ; North Canara and Bellaiy bounding 
it on the north ; the districts of Cuddapah, 
North Arcot, and Salem on the east; Coim- 
batore and Malabar on the south ; Coorg and 
South Canara on the west. It is about 
250 miles in length from north to south, and 
238 in extreme breadth ; the area is 30,886 
square miles. The country is a table-land, 
considerably elevated ; it is of triangular form, 
having its greatest width at the northern 
boun<&ry. The eastern, western, and southern 
limits of the province are skirted by the 
Eastern and Western Ghauts, which, gradually 
converging from the north, form a junction at 
the southern extremity of Mysore, in tlio 
vicinity of the Neilgherry Hills. ** The olova- 
tion of the country varies a good deal ; 
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Paidradurgum is 1,907 ; Baitmuoffalum, 2,619; 
Bangalore, 3.000 ; Mysore (town), 2,613 ; Se- 
ringapatam, 2,558 ; Serah, 2,223 ; Narsapore, 
2,904 ; Colar, 2,800 ; Naikennary, 2,221 ; and 
Hurryhur, 1,831 feet above the level of the 
sea, according to barometrical observations.” 
The Swagunga Mountains, twenty-five miles 
north-west of Bangalore, have an elevation of 
4,600 feet above the sea, and the Bababudin, 
near Bednoi, upwards of 6,000. Tn the 
northern part of the territory, the Ghauts, 
receding from each other, leave the intervening 
country plain and open, and sloping gradually 
northwards, a.s indicated by the course of the 
rivers, which for the most |>art flow in that 
direction. A small portion of the surface, 
however, in the north-west of the country, 
slopes to the westward. The Ghauts there 
are lower than in any other part, and the river 
Sheravuty, rising in the table-land of Mysore, 
flows westward, and falls into the Arabian 
Sea, or North Indian Ocean, at Honahwar. 
In the south-east part of the territory also, 
the slope of the country varies from the 
general inclination, being towards the sonth- 
east. The drainage of this part is efiected by 
the river Cauvery. The Lechman Teert and 
Kubbani, flowing from the south-west, fall into 
this river, which also receives the Hemavati, 
flowing from the north-west, and the Shimsha 
and Arkavati, flowing from the north ; besides 
many other streams, which, during the monsoon 
rains, contribute to swell it into an enormous 
torrent, which rushes from the elevated table- 
land of Mysore to the low country extending 
south-east to the sea, by two falls, that of 
Gangana Chuki of 370, and that of Birra 
Chuki of 460 feet. The Toonga and Budra, 
ri.sing in the north-west of the territory, unite 
at Halla Honur, and form the Toongabudra or 
Tumbudra, which, taking a direction north- 
east, finally falls into the great river Kistnah. 
The Hugry or Vedavati, rising in the south- 
west part of the territory, traverses the country 
in a direction north-east for about 126 miles, 


and, crossing the north-eastern frontier, falls 
finally into the Tumbudra or Toongabudra. 
The Northern Penna crosses the northern, and 
the southern Penna traverses the southern 
quarter of the province. There are a great 
number of smaller streams, but they are in 
general mere occasional torrents, devoid of 
water during the dry season. There do not 
appear to be any natural lakes in Mysore, but 
tanks or artificial lakes are numerous. Many 
of them arc surrounded with stone embank- 
ments, and have regular sluices for letting ofF| 
the redundant water. The water of the tanks 
and rivers is considered good, but that of many 
of the wells, though limpid, is brackish and 
unwholesome, tending to produce fevers and! 
' agues. ; 

Among the most remarkable geological 
features are the Droogs, being huge isolated! 
rocks, rising abruptly from the generally 
unbroken surface of the country to heights 
varying from 1,000 to 1,500 feet, with bases 


seldom exceeding two miles in circumference, 
and chiefly composed of masses of granite, 
gneiss, and hornblende : most of them are 
surmounted by forts, nearly inaccessible, but 
which have been allowed to go to ruin since 
the establishment of British supremacy. Of 
those, the more remarkable are Nundydroog, 
having an elevation above the sea of 4,856 feet ; 
Suwarndroog, 4,004 ; Ubtaradroog and Chittle- 
droog, the respective elevations of which do 
not appear to have been ascertained. Tho 
rocks of Mysore are in general of primitive 
formation, — granite, gneiss, quartz, sienito, 
and hornblende, — and in many places they are 
overlaid by laterite. Gold-dust is found, but 
there is no metal, except iron, in any degree of 
abundance. Garnets are frequently to bo met 
with ; common salt and carbonate of soda 
impregnate the soil in many places, and are 
extracted for domestic or manufacturing pur- 
poses. Between Bangalore and Seringapatam, 
kunker or calcareous tufa exists in consider- 
able quantities. 

As the average elevation of Mysore is not 
less than 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
the temperature is sensibly less than in the low 
tracts towards the coast. At Bangalore, about 
3,000 feet above the sea, the thermometer has 
been found not to rise to above 82° in tho 
shade ; and the general annual average there 
at noon in the shade is 76°. ** The nights are 

seldom hot, and the mornings and evenings are 
I always cool, if not cold ; and there is an elasti- 
city in the air which is truly delightful but 
the range of the thermometer amounting con- 
stantly to 40° from sunrise to noon, renders 
the highest degree of precaution necessjiry to 
avoid injurious consequences. After the end 
of January, the heat of the days fast increases, 
until the setting in of the Malabar or south- 
west monsoon, about the beginning of June; 
and this, in September, is followed % the Coro- 
mandel or north -east monsoon ; and from the 
circumstance of the country being exposed to 
both, more rain falls than in most parts of 
India. The monsoon from the south-west is 
the more violent, filling the largest tanks in a 
few hours, lasting for several days without 
intermission, and being accompanied by dread- 
ful thunder and lightning. 

Among the more destructive wild beasts, 
the tiger may be mentioned : some villages 
have been almost depopulated by this animal. 
Leopards are numerous and destructive ; and 
tbe cheta or bunting-leopard exists to a great 
extent. Elephants and bears are also to be 
classed among the wild animals of Mysore. 
The ursine sloth (Bradypus ursinus) is some- 
times met with. The ravages of wild beasts 
are very destructive, 337 human beings having 
perish^, thereby between January, 1835, and 
September, 1836. During the same period, 
the number of cattle destroyed by the wild 
beasts amounted to 6,769. The number of 
wild beasts killed within the time was, — 
elephants 29, tigers 349, leopards 129, chetas 
350, bears 113. 
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The means of internal communication within 
the province are considerable. From Seringa- 
patam, a road proceeds Bouth west, through 
Sidapoor to Coorg. A route proceeds from 
Bouth to north, from Coimbatore, through the 
Gujjalhati Pass, to Seringapatam ; thence north- 
west to Dharwar, and ultimately to Bombay. 
A road from the British sanatory establishments 
in the Neilgherry group proceeds north through 
Gundlapetta to Seringapatam, but it is cir-« 
cuitous and difficult. There is a route leading 
north from Seringapatam by Nundydroog to 
Hyderabad, the capital of the Nizam’s terri- 
tory ; and another proceeding from Nundy- 
droog north-east to Cuddapa. The principal 
line of communication l>etween Madras and 
the north-cast part of Mysore is through the 
valley of Ambur, which admits of a tolerably 
easy ascent. Among the pJncipal passes from 
Canara, over the Western Ghats, is that of 
Hyder Ghur or Angady, in the vicinity of 
Bednore ; that of the Bisli Ghat, nearly due east 
of Mangalore ; and that of Munjerabad, a 
little to the south of the latter pass. In com- 
menting upon an official report, dated in 1849, 
showing the nature and cost of the principal | 
roads, bridges, and other public works con-' 
Btructed since the country has been under! 
British management, the Court of Directors j 
remark that the document affords evidence! 
of a great amount of public benefit produced | 
by judicious expenditure.” The territory ot 
Mysore contains the following divisions : — 
1. Bangalore ; 2. Mysore Proper, or Astra- 
gam ; 3. Chitradroog ; 4. Beduor. According 
to official report, the population was taken to 
be 8,460,696. Mysore, the priiicip<al place, 
as well as Bangalore, Bednor or Nuggur, 
{Seringapatam, Chittledroog, Ooscotta, Nundy- 
droog, and Kolar, are described under their 
respective names in the alphabetical aivange- 
ment. 

The Mysoreans in physical constitution are 
a healthy, robust race of men ; and, though 
not remarkably tall, are rather superior in size 
to the Indians on the opposite coast of Coro- 
mandel. Their features are regular, and their 
complexions are fairer than those of the natives 
of less-elevated tracts. The great majority are 
Brahminists. The Mahommedans, much in- 
ferior in number, are for the most part idlers, 
and ysager for a military life, though a few 
practise some easy handicrafts. Th e Mysoreans 
of all classes are characterized as a cleceitful, 
inconstant, profligate race, yet courteous, con- 
tented, and patient under misfortunes. The 
majority fare hafdly, their principal food being 
raghi (Eleusine coracana), a se^ of inferio;- 
quality, but surprisingly prolific. The dress 
of the people is fuller than that of the natives 
below the Ghats. Both sexes wear a combali 
or woollen blanket wrapped round them, and 
the women in addition wear the chola, a kind 
of jacket covering the body and arms. The 
bouses are for the roost part built of mud, 
having low thatched or tiled roofs, and there 
aro seldom any other openings for light or 


air, except the doorways, which are so low 
as not to admit full-grown persons unless they 
stoop. 

The ruinous misconduct of the kurtur or 
sovereign having compelled the British govern- 
ment to remove him from the actual adminis- 
tration of affikirs, everything is now managed 
by a commission appointed by the govern men c 
of India. The police establishment in the 
cantonment of Bangalore is under the same 
regulations as in the £ast-Iudia Company’s 
territory, but throughout the country the 
duties of police are discharged by peons or 
matchlock-men, of whom there are one or two in 
every village ; and there are two distinct classes, 
one for the revenue, the other for the judicial 
department. A body of men called the Mysore 
irregular horse, or Silladars, are also main- 
tained. They amount to 2,700, are commanded 
by a European officer, and receiving each 
twenty rupees a month, are bound to be at 
all times in readiness, with their horses and 
equipments complete. Tlie Mysore infantry, 
also under the command of a European officer, 
form an efficient body of men, amounting to 
about 2,400. Seringapatam, formerly a British 
military station, has been abandoned for that 
purpose, on account of its pestilential atmo- 
j sphere engendering deadly endemic fevers, 
which prevailed there for several years, and 
carried off great numbers both of Europeans 
and natives. At present the principal mili- 
tary stations are Bangalore, the head-quarters 
of the force stationed in Mysore, Hurry bur, 
and the French Rocks, twenty miles north of 
Seringapatam. The annual revenue, when 
the country, on the fall of Tippww, in 1 799, was 
granted to the kurtur or descendant of the 
ancient rajahs, was estimated at 2,153,607 
pagodas, or, estimating the pagoda at 2 rupees 
and 14 annas, 619,162i. The revenue subse- 
quently to that period progressively increased, 
and for the year 1803-4 was 2,581,550 pagodas, 
or 742,195Z. This was attributed to the good 
management of Purneah, the dewan or minister 
of finance. After his death, and the assumption 
of the powers of government by the kurtur 
or rajah, the reckless profligacy of that prince 
had ruinous effects on the finances, from 
which, even under British management, they 
have not yet quite recovered. It appears 
from a statement for fifteen years, ending 
30th June, 1846, that the average annual 
revenue was 69,31,870 rupees; and that the 
average annual disbursements amounted to 
66,25,393 ; leaving a balance of 3,06,477 
rupees, applicable to the discharge ot incum- 
brances. 

In the mythological period of India, Mysore 
is represented to have been the realm of Su- 
griva, who sent his general Hanuroan to aid 
Rama in his expedition against Ravana, the 
gigantic tyrant of Lanka. In the earliest 
serious records of this country, it appears to 
have been imrt of the dominions ol a dynasty 
bearing the name of Chalukia, which gave way 
to another called C.aduinba. No explicit or 
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autbentio histoi^ of the country, however, 
commences until its invasion, in 1310, by the 
Mussulmans commanded by Kafier, an officer 
of Alauddiu, padshah of Delhi. This invasion, 
which was transient and merely predatory, 
was, in 1326, succeeded by an expedition, sent 
by Muhammad Toghluk III., which destroyed 
Dhursummuder, the capital, situate about 100 
miles north-west of Seiingapatam ; and the 
seat of government was subsequently removed 
to Tonur, twelve miles north of that town. 
The remainder of the territory was subjugated 
and incorponvted with the realm of Delhi ; the 
affairs of which, however, soon afterwards 
falling into confusion, these conquests were 
lost. In 1336, Buka and Aka Harihar, fleeing 
from the Mussulman captors of Warangal, took 
their way southwards, and on the banks of the 
river Toongabudra or Tumbudra founded a 
city, w hich they called Vidanagar (the city of 
science), in compliment to the favourite pur- 
suits of their minister and preceptor ; an appel- 
lation afterwards clmnged into Yijayanagar or 
Bijayahagar — city of victory. This new state 
rapidly increased in power, and, besides its 
districts on the Tumbudra, comprised at an 
early period nearly the whole of Mysore, 
ultimately extending its don)inions to the Coro- 
mandel coast. Ham Rajah of Vijayanagar, 
having, by his arrogance and encroachments, 
provoked a confederacy of the Mussulman 
jrowers of the Deccan, the armies of the states 
of Beejapore, Ahmednuggur, Beeder, and Gol- 
conda, commanded by their respective kings, 
met Ram Raiah, in the year 1565, at Talikot, 
in the present British coliectorate of Dharwar, 
where a great battle ensued, in which the 
Mussulmans were victorious. Ram Rajah 
perished ; his capital was taken, rifled, with 
shocking circumstances of cruelty and excess, 
and in fact depopulated. On the defeat and 
death of Ram Rajah, at Talikot, the polygar or 
petty rajah of Mysore took advantage ol the 
course of events to prosecute the views which 
lie entertained in connection with his brotlier 
feudatories, and his successors pursued the like 
plans. Progressively extending their domi- 
nions and power, they continually encroached 
on the jurisdiction of the viceroy ot the titular 
rajah of Vijayanagar ; and in 1610, one of them, 
named Rajah Wadeyar, acquired the fort and 
island of Seringapatam, with its dependencies. 
The dynasty, continuing its career of aggression 
and aggrandizement, towards the close of the 
seventeenth centuiw extended its sway over 
nearly the whole of the tableland of Mysore, 
by the purchase of Bangalore and its depend- 
encies from Kasim Khan, the commandant of 
Aurengzebe. On the death of ELasim Khan, 
the rajah deputed a splendid embassy to Ah- 
mednuggur, where Aurengzebe then sojourned. 
It was graciously received, and returned with 
a variety of presents, including a signet pre- 
ared by the emperor’s directions, which, after 
eing paraded through the city, and laid at the 
feet of the idol Snee Runga, in the great 
temple, were brought in similar state to the 


palace. Ohicki Deo Baj, the prince thus 
honoured, enjoyed a successful reign, which 
terminated in the year 1704. He was an assi- 
duous and skilful flnancier, and drew from 
his flourishing territory an annual revenue, 
from which it is recorded that he never failed 
to lay by daily 2,000 pagodas, to accumulate 
untouched in his treasury. Those great trea- 
sures were exhausted in 1724 and 1726, through 
the imbecility and indolence of Dud Kishen 
Raj, grandson of Chicki Deo. Cham Rajah, 
who succeeded Dud Kishen, was deposed and 
destroyed by a minister whom he had dis- 
graced, and who, in 1731, infringing the here- 
ditary succession, raised up a pageant rajah 
but remotely connected with the family which 
bad hitherto reigned. Deo Raj, the minister 
who made this change, was a man of talent and 
determination, and in 1737 defeated, and in a 
great measure destroyed, a numerous Mussul- 
man force which had advanced into Mysore, 
attracted by the reputed great treasure still 
believed to be stored at Seringapatam. In 
1749, Hyder Ali, subsequently a name of terror 
in that part of India, first appeared as a volun- 
teer in the army of Mysore, being at that time 
twenty-seven years of age. In 1750, Hyder 
commenced his predatory career. In 1752 he 
held a command in the army of Mysore, and, 
notwithstanding some untoward events, con- 
tinued to prosper until at length he succeeded 
in obtaining the appointment of foujdar or 
[governor of Dindigul and its dependencies. 

I Here Hyder commenced operations with his 
I accustomed vigour, ability, and activity ; sub- 
jugated or laid under contribution the great 
feudatories known in this part of India by the 
name of polygars ; with far-sighted sagacity 
** obtained from Seringham, Trichinopoly, and 
Pondicherry, skilful artificers directed by 
French masters, and began to organize a regu- 
lar artillery, arsenal, and laboratory.” Fortune 
still continued to fevour this aspiring leader, 
who received the fort of Bangalore wdth its 
valuable district and dependencies in jaghire. 
Shortly after, Nunjeraj, who had usurped all 
the powers of government, and held the pageant 
rajah in helpless and humiliating dependency, 
was driven into obscurity by Hyder Ali, who, 
under various pretences, obtain^ assignments 
of the revenues of territory, amounting at 
length to more than half the entire dominions 
of the rajah. In 1760, Hyder, virtually become 
sovereign of Mysore, at the instigation of the 
French commander Daily, entered into an 
alliance against the British, and despatched to 
Pondicherry a corps under his brother-in-law 
Mukbdroom Ali, who, falling in with a detach- 
ment of British troops, succeeded in putting it 
to rout with heavy loss. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, Hyder was obliged to fly precipitately 
from Seringapatam, in consequence of a well- 
concerted conspiracy formed against him. In 
a short time, however, he was again enabled to 
take the field. At first his success was fluctu- 
ating ; but reverting to a course from which 
he never recoiled, — the employment of the 
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iDostnnacnipciloua atraiAgem, be apread diamay | 
tlirough the ranks of the army opposed to him, j 
by exciting in the mind of the general ana- ! 
piciona of the fidelity of his otiicera, or rather 
conviction of their faithlessness ; and thus lead - 1 
ing him, under the influence of alarm, to pro- 
vide for hia personal safety by flight. Taking 
advantage of the confusion necessarily caused 
by the sudden desertion of their general, Hyder 
fell upon the bereaved army in front and rear, 
obtaining a complete and decisive victory, and 
capturing the whole of the enemy’s guns, stores, 
and baggage. Having I'ecruited hia army and 
his flnancea, he in a ahoi't time advanced 
towards Beringapatam, and encamped on the 
south bank of the Cauvery, opposite to the 
centre of the island, whereon a large body of 
cavalry was encamped. There, under pretence 
of negotiating, he remained several days, every 
evening after sunset exercising his troops. At 
last these evolutions received a termination 
differing from that which had previously fol- 
lowed. Instead of dismissing the troops as 
usual, Hyder made a sudden dart across the 
river and carried destruction into the enemy’s 
camp, capturing the whole of their heavy 
equipments, and most of their horses. From 
his newly -occupied ground he sent an insolent 
message to the rajah, who was compelled to 
make a professedly spontaneous offer to Hyder, 
which amounted virtually to a surrender of the 
government; the whole country being made 
over to the administration of Hyder, who was 
also made responsible for the public charges. 
From the operation of this general transfer of 
territorial power and revenue, certain districts 
were excepted, but to the amount of only four 
lacs ; three of which were to provide for the 
personal expenses of the rajah, the remaining 
one being assigned to the support of the ex- 
minister, Hyder’s former patron, and one on 
whom, in common with all who fell in his way, 
he had exercised his powers of dissimulation. 
Hyder’fl ambition and cupidity were only 
sharpened by his exaltation. From Basalut 
Jung, one of the various competitors for power 
in the Deccan, he received the title of Hyder 
AU Khan Bahadaur, and in consideration of a 
present of three lacs, the grant of the nabob- 
ship of Seror ; although over the territory 
thus summarily bestowed, the grantor pos- 
sessed neither » ight nor power. This defect of 
title, however, mattered not to Hyder : he pro- 
ceeded to take possession of his newly-acquired 
territory, and was successful. In I7b8 he 
engaged in the invasion of Bednore, at the 
head of a powerful army. His progress rarely 
met resistance, the cruelties with which he 
visited those who opposed him, deterring, by 
the influence of terror, from the repetition of 
such attempts. He penetrated to the inUrior 
of the country, took and sacked the capital, 
long unacquainted with the horrors of Var, 
and which contained such accumulated wealth, 
that the booty, it is said, may without risk 
of exaggeration, be estimated at twelve millions 
fiterling all of which the captor appropriated 


to his own use. Hyder had undertaken this 
conquest under the pretext of restoring an 
exil^ prince to the throne. The claimant was 
an impostor, as Hyder well knew ; but it suited 
his purpose to afl'eot belief in the tale. The 
conquest achieved, the mask was thrown ofl^ 
the pretender remitted a prisoner to a distant 
fortress, and the dominions of Bednore annexed 
to the possessions of Hyder Ali. 

In 1766, died the titular rajah of Mysore, 
who had been allowed by Hyder to enjoy un- 
molested an annual income of 30,000/., with 
the barren emblems of royalty devoid of power. 
Hyder, on hearing of the event while occupied 
in Malabar, sent orders with all the indifference 
attached to an affair of ordinary routine, to go 
through the usual formality of establishing as 
his successor the eldest son of the departed 
prince, a young man about eighteen years of 
age. In the early part of the year 1767, 
Hyder arrived at the capital, his presence 
there being rendered necessary by a variety of 
circumstances. From Poona, and from Hyder- 
abad, troops were advancing, confederated, as 
was reported, against Mysore. On his arrival 
at Beringapatam, Hyder proceeded to make 
vigorous military preparations for the contest 
which seemed to be impending, and he em- 
braced the opportunity of making a change in 
the relations which subsisted between the 
nominal head of the state of Mysore and the 
successful adventurer, who was its actual sove- 
reign. The youth whom Hyder had placed on 
a mock throne, and who naturally looked upon 
himself as entitled to more substantial marks 
of royalty than he was permitted to enjoy, had 
manifested some discontent with his humili- 
ating position. The exhibition of such a feel- 
ing Hyder determined to repress, probably on 
grounds both of revenge and precaution. Ho 
proceeded to take measures ^ior this purpose 
with his accustomed coolness and decision. 
Districts, of the annual value of three lacs, as 
already mentioned, had been assigned for the 
rajah’s support : these were now resumed ; and 
this act of confiscation was consistently followed 
by plundering the palace of the unhappy prince 
of all the cash and valuables which it contained, 
with the single exception of the ornaments 
which the female inmates had actually on their 
persons at the time when the clearance was 
made. The expenses of the household were 
reduced to the lowest practicable scale, and 
none but Hyder’s slaves permitted to remain 
within the palace. 

Hyder now turned his attention to the 
defence of the dominions of which he had 
usurped the sovereignty. A combined attack 
by the Mahrattas and the Nizam, in which the 
British were to participate, was to l)e expected. 
The Mahrattas were actually approaching with 
the avowed object of entirely subverting the 
power of the usurper. By the treachery of 
Hyder Ali’s brother-in-law, the first attempt 
made by the invaders upon a fortified place 
was successful. Hyder was now under the 
necessity of buying off the enemy, an object 
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which was effected at the ooit of thirty-five lacs 
of rupees; and having thus relieved himself 
from the Mahrattas, I^der AH readily effected 
an arrangement with the Nieam, who united 
his arms with those of Hyder Ali against the 
late ally of the former, the British. The first 
attack made by the new confederates was to a 
certain extent snccessful ; but a subsequent, 
and more important one, had a different 
result. The army of Hyder was estimated to 
consist of 13,000 cavalry and 18,000 infantry, 
with forty-nine guns ; and that of the Nisam 
at 30,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry, with 
sixty guns. This great force having, in the 
beginning of September of 1767, attacked, 
near Changama, a British detachment, consist- 
ing of 1,030 cavalry and 6,800 infantry, with 
sixteen guns, under the command of Colonel 
Smith, was defeated, with the loss of 2,000 
killed ; and towards the close of the same 
month received a severe and almost decisive 
discomfiture near Trinomalee, the loss amount- 
ing to about 4,000 men, sixty-four guns, and 
all the ammunition and stores of the combined 
forces. After a few more bootless efforts, the 
ba€9ed confederates relinquished further at- 
tempts at action, Hyder, with his army, as- 
cending the Ghats, the Nizam ostensibly 
separating himself from bis ally, and entering 
into negotiation with the British commander. 
Hyder was now called to Malabar, where his 
occupation in other quarters had encouraged 
revolt from his authority. This movement 
was aided by a British expedition from Bom- 
bay, which succeeded with little effort in cap- 
turing Mangalore and some other places, but 
which retired with disgraceful precipitancy on 
the approach of Hyder, abandoning their sick 
as well as their stores and field-pieces. Having 
by the combined force of cruelty and cunning 
arranged his affairs in this part of his domi- 
nions, Hyder AH retraced his steps, and invad- 
ing the territories of the British and their 
allies in the Carnatic, fought his way in two 
campaigns almost to the gates of Madras, 
where he presented himself on the 29di March, 
1769, and required that a British diplomatist, 
whom he himself named, should be sent to him to 
negotiate the terms of peace. His demand was 
complied with, and a treaty concluded, on the 
principle of the mutual restitution of all places 
taken during the war, except Oaroor, which 
had long been in the possession of the nabob 
of the Carnatic, Mahomed Ali, but which, 
being an ancient dependency of Mysore, was 
now to be assigned permanently to the state to 
which it originally l^longed. In the beginning 
of the year 1770, the greater x>*^**t of Mysore 
was overrun by the Mahrattas, and Hyder was 
obliged to retreat to Seringapatam, where he 
was followed by the Mahratta leader, who 
besieged the city. The siege, though pro- 
tract^, was conducted with little of either 
energy or ability; and in 1772 Hyder suc- 
ceeded ill negotiating a treaty, by which he 
ceded to the Mahrattas an extensive portion 
of the northern paiii of his dominions. The 


titular lajah of Mysore having attempted, 
during the siege, to open communication with 
the Mahratta^ was strangled, by order of 
Hyder, who declared Cham llaj, brother of the 
murdered prince, his successor. 

The death of Madhu Rao, the Peishwa, in 
1773, gave rise, at Poona, to a long train of 
intrigues and dissensions, with their usual 
accompaniments in the Bast, of assassinations, 
executions, and massacres. The country be- 
came involved in war^ both intestine and 
foreign, and Hyder Ali, undaunted by his late 
disasters, took advantage of the opportunity 
to set about recovering and extending his 
dominion., and consolidating his power. His 
sonTippoo was detached to tbe northward, and 
Hyder himself assumed the direction of opera- 
tions preparatory to the recovery of Malaliar, 
where his power was still but imperfectly 
recognised. Without offering any justidcatioii 
of the attack, he marched into the raj or state 
of Coorg, a rugged tract on the south-west 
frontier of Mysore. The invasion was entirely 
unexpected, and the chief body of the Coorgs, 
without any previous arrangement, assembled 
on a woody hill, which Hyder encompassed 
with his troops. The apparent conquest was of 
little difficulty ; the raja (Divaia) betook him- 
self to flight, and Hyder, whose chief object was 
to tranquillize the country, erected the fort of 
Mercara in the most central situation, and 
confirming the landholders in their possessions 
at a moderately increased revenue, returned 
to Seringapatam, whither the fugitive raja was 
soon afterwards brought, having been dis- 
covered in his place of concealment in the 
territory of Mysoor. A force was immediately 
afterwards detached, under Seyed Sahrb and 
Sree Nowas Row Berkee, though Wynaad, by 
the pass of Tambercberry, which descended at 
once on Calicut. The plaoe soon fell into their 
hands ; the Nair chiefs, who, during their short 
relief from foreign usurpation, had only in- 
creased their misery bv intestine broils, were 
in a fit state to be acted on by the skilful appli- 
cation of political division ; and in a short time 
the greater part of them arranged the terms of 
their future dependency^ on Hyder, This im- 
portant acquisition having been achieved with 
a success more rapid than even Hyder had 
anticipated, he moved with his whole force to 
give efficiency to his son’s operations in the 
north : his approach had its due effect, and 
before his junction Tippoo had reduced Sera, 
Mudgery, Chenroydroog, Goorumconda, and 
their dependencies, leaving nothing for Hyder 
in person to accomplish but the easy service of 
reducing Ooscota and Great Bali poor. Thus, 
in one short campaign, firom September, 1773, 
till February, 1774, he not only completely 
reconquered every plaoe that had been wrested 
from him by the Mahrattas, but recovered, 
with increased stability, the pi'ovince of Mala- 
bar, which he had wisely abandoned, during 
the pressure of difficulties, in his former war 
with tbe English, 

His good lui tune was not, however, altogethar 
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undisturbed. An insurrection in the newly- 
subdued territory of Ooorg soon demanded his 
attention. The great mass of his army was at 
the capital, distant only thirty miles from the 
frontier of Ooorg ; and Hyder moved the whole 
infantry in several columns to penetrate at 
once into every portion of the territory, and 
suppress the rebellion at a single blow ; the 
operation was successful and as his intelligence 
was always excellent, he was enabled among 
his prisoners to distinguish the leaders ; every 
man suspected as being above the class of an 
ordinary soldier was hanged ; and for the 
purpose of overawing the natives, a series of 
block-houses vlras erected, pervading every 
pai-t of the country, and connected with ea6h 
other, and with the nearest posts in Mysoor. 
An event followed which must be given m the 
words of Colonel Wilks ; “ About this period, 
the pageant Haja Cham Raj died ; Hyder had 
hithei'to professed to hold Mysoor in behalf 
of the Hindoo house ; and amused his sub- 
jects on every annual feast of the Dessera, by 
exhibiting the pageant, seated on his ivory 
throne, in the balcony of state ; himself occu- 
pying the place of minister and commander- 
in-chief. This ceremonial, in most countries, 
would have excited feelings dangerous to the 
usurper ; but the unhappy Hindoos saw their 
countiy everywhere sustaining the scourge of 
- Mahommedan rule ; the singular exception of 
the Mahratta state, a wide-spreading example 
of still more ruthless oppression, lestrained 
their natural preference for rulers of their own 
persuasion ; and they were soothed with the 
occasional condescension, which treated them, 
and their institutions, with a semblance of 
respect. Hyder saw and indulged the work- 
ing of these reflections, and determined to 
have another pageant. The lineal male suc- 
cession was extinct, and he ordered all the 
children to be collected from the different 
branches of the house, who, according to 
ancient precedent, were entitled to furnish a 
successor to the throne. The ceremonial 
observed on this occasion, however childish, 
was in perfect accordance with the feelings 
which he intended to delude, and suflicientiy 
adapted to the superstition ot the fatalist. 
The hall of audience was strewed round with 
fruits, sweetmeats, and flowers, playthings of 
various descriptions, arms, books, male and 
female ornaments, bags of money, and every 
varied object of puerile or manly pursuit ; 

. the children were introduced together, and 
were all invited to help themselves to what- 
ever they liked best ; the greater number were 
quickly engaged in a scramble for the fruits, 
sweetmeats, and toys ; but one child was 
attracted by a brilliant little dagger, which be 
took up in his right band, and soon afterwards 
a lime in his left. *That is the raja,’ ex- 
claimed Hvder, *his first care is military 
protecUon, his second to realize the produce 
oHiis dominions ; bvinf bim hitlior, and lot 
1 embrace him.* l%e aseemUj was in an 
universal murmur of applause ; and he ordered 


the child to be conducted to the Hindoo palace, 
and prepared for installation. He was of the 
same name as his pi'edecessor, viz. Cham Itaj, 
and was the father of the raja, who wasplaced 
by the English at the he^ of the Hindoo 
house of Mysoor, on the subversion of the 
Mahommedan dynasty in 1799.” In 1775, 
Hyder attacked and put to flight Basalut 
Jung, engaged in the siege of Bellary; and, 
himself then urging the attack against the 
town, took and retained it, together with its 
valuable dependencies. He affected to com- 
promise in the same way with Morari Row, 
the Mahratta commander (then occupying a 
fort called Gooty), by sending to demand a 
similar contribution from him, probably ex- 
pecting that it would be. refused. The inter- 
course was in imitation of the Mahratta style. 
On entering the territory, Hyder sent a com- 
plimentary message to Morari Row, intimating 
that he had arrived at the house of the latter ; 
that they were ancient friends, and that he 
would be troublesome to him for gram and 
forage for his horses, the value of which he 
estimated at a lac of rupees. Morari Row 
perfectly understood the message, and replied 
to it in terms more distinct than had been 
employed by Hyder, that he also was a 
general, and was accustomed to levy contribu- 
tions, not to ]jay them. The results are thus 
narrated by the able and intelligent historian 
of Mysore : — ‘*On Hyder s nearer approach to 
Gooty, he repeated a message of similar im- 
port, with the same result. Ho therefore sat 
down regularly before the place ; the guns 
which Monsieur Lally had employed against 
Bellary, were a convenient resource; and a 
battering train for this very purpose bad also 
been ordered from Seringapatam. The fort of 
Gooty is composed of a number of strong 
works, occupying the summits of a circular 
cluster of rocky hills connected with each 
other, and inclosing a space of level ground 
forming the site of the town, which is ap- 
proached from the plain, by two breaks or 
openings, forming fortified gateways to the 
south-west and north-west, and by two foot- 
paths across the lower hills communicating 
through small sallyports. An immense smooth 
rock rising from the northern limit of the 
circle, and fortified by gradations, surmounted 
through fourteen gateways, overlooks and 
commands the whole of the other works, and 
forms a citadel which fismine or treachery can 
alone reduce. After a sie^ of about five 
weeks, the town and lower forts were carried 
by assault ; and a large booty was found, oon- 
sisting of 2,000 horses, a considerable number 
of the elephants of state, a vast amount of 
private property, and a veiy respectable equip- 
ment of garrison and field guns, and militaiy 
stores. Hyder continued for two montiM 
longer the siege of the upper fort; and was 
repulsed iu numerous attempts to establish 
himself in the lowest division of these norlm : 
hot the improvident, measure had been adopted 
of admitting within the walls of the oitadel; 
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an immense number of followers, of horses, 
camels, and even horned cattle ; and althoagh, 
with ordinary precautions, the reservoirs of 
water were numerous and ample, the strange 
absurdity of the measure which we have| 
noticed, had reduced the besieged to the ! 
utmost distress, and Morari Row found him- 
self under the necessity of sending an envoy 
to Hyder to treat for peace, ^he conditions 
were settled after much discussion ; namely, 
the payment of twelve lacs of rupees, eight in 
cash or valuables, and a hostage for the payment 
of the remainder. The cash amounted to only 
one lac,, and plate and jewels to the estimated 
value of the remaining seven were sent by the 
hands, of the hostage, the son of Yodnas Khan, 
the former oommander-in-chief, who had been 
mortally wounded in the affair near Ooscota, 
in 1768. Hyder r€>oeived his hostage with 
great courtesy, and invited him to dinner ; the 
young man, considering hostilities to be at an 
end, was induced by ^e gracious manners of 
Hyder to be unreserved in hia communica- 
tions ; the conversation was purposely turned 
to the events of the siege, and Hyder took the 
opportunity of paying some appropriate com- 
pliments to the experience of Morari Row, 
and the conduct of his troops : not omitting 
to observe that he frequently noticed the 
exemplary gallantry of the young man himself. 
This of course induced some corresponding 
civilities ; and, in the warmth of discussing 
the past, ho was so imprudent as to observe, 
that there was no want of troops or provisions, 
and nothing short of being r^^ucea to three 
days’ water could have induced Morari Row to 
agree to such hard conditions. Hyder heard 
all this with his accustomed command of 
countenance ; and after dinner referred the 
young man to the proper department for the 
deliveiy of his charge. The description of 
the valuables bad been generally stated in the 
negotiation, and it was understood, that if, on 
a fair valuation, the amount should fall short 
of the seven lacs, Hyder would still receive it, 
and accept the hostage for the remainder. 
The period of inspection was designedly pro- 
longed ; the appraisers on Hyder’s part were 
duly instructed, he himself testified great 
impatience for the adjustment, and when the 
appraisets, accompanying the hostage, returned 
to report the total amount, including cash, to 
be only five lacs, Hyder affected the greatest 
disappointment and anger, said that Morari 
Row was trifling and deceiving him ; and 
ordered the hostage immediately to return 
with his paltry five lacs, and announce the 
negotiation to be at an end. He now fitted his 
operations to the circumstances of the siege, 
taking more care to prevent a single person 
from desctiiiding to hollows in the rock, which 
they had been accustomed to risk for a scanty 
supply of water, than to serve his batteries, or 
expemte his approaches ; and the besieged 
could not even execute the alternative which 
he had proposed, of prolonging his defence, 
secretly dismissing the greater part of his 


garrison. On the third day after this mode of 
warfare had been adopted, Morari Row could 
no longer restrain his men from exclaiming, 
even from the parapets, to the besiegers, that 
they were dying of thirst, and begged to capi- 
tulate. Hyder coolly directed them to be 
informed, that there was abundance of water 
below ; and if they desired to quench their 
thirst, they muet all descend unarmed, with 
Morari Row at their head ; that he would fire 
at any flag of truce, and reject all advances, 
except in the form which he had prescribed. 
In the course of the day, Morari Row, accom- 
panied by his son, and followed by hia unarmed 
garrison, descended, and threw himself on 
Hyder’s clemency. Every individual, before 
being passed, was separately searched, and 
plundered, for Hyder’s sole benefit, of the 
trifling sum they possessed. His garrison 
then ascended the rock, accompani^ by a 
deputation to take an account of all property 
public and private, and even the apartments, 
and persons, of the women were plundered of 
their remaining jewels and ornaments, to the 
amount of 5,000 rupees only. The official 
servants of revenue were placed in separate 
custody; and- Hyder, whose own experience 
I enabled him to calculate the amount of em- 
bezzlement which each could conveniently 
spare, satisfied himself for the present with 
[levying on them ten lacs of rupees. These 
j operations being completed early in the month 
of April, he received the whole of the prisoners, 
civil aud military (their chief alone excepted), 
into his gracious favour and service.” Enter- 
ing zealously into the wars consequent on the 
disputed Mahratta succession, Hyder extended 
his dominions in the Deccan to the right or 
south bank of the great river Kistnah, in' 1779. 
For many years Hyder had regarded the 
British with coldness, if not absolutely with 
aversion, in consequence of the latter declining 
to afford aid in his contests with the Mahratti^. 
In 1779, in concert with a French force, Hyder 
commenced hostilities against the British on 
the coast of Malabar ; and in the following 
year he invaded the British possessions in the 
Carnatic with an army of 83,000, of whom 

28.000 were cavalry, 15,000 regular infantiy, 
and the remainder infantry less rigidly disci- 
plined, but having considerable efficiency for 
the purposes of Indian warfare ; besides a 
pioneer corps of 5,000 men, an admirably 
organized commissariat, and a small reserve of 

6.000 horse and foot stationed at Kurpa. 
Hyder then advanced towards Madras, and 
so rapid was his progress that, with the excep- 
tion. of Madras and a few other places, the 
whole of the presidential territory north of 
the Cauvery was subjugated by him ; and 
with great superiority of force, and of military 
skill, be succeeded in surrounding, and totalljf 
destroying, a powerful British detachment, 
under the command of Colonel Baillie, march- 
ing south wards from Guntoor to form a junction 
with an army under Sir Hector Munro at 
Conjeveram ; about thirteen miles from which 
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last-named place the disastrous event occnrretl. 
Hyder’s victory was disgraced by acts of the 
most brutal atrocity. When all was lost. 
Colonel Baillie went forward waving his hand- 
kerchief as a demand for quarter ; and, sup- 
posing his request complied with, he ordei*^ 
his troops to lay down their arms ; but the 
savage host aniiyed against them continued 
long afterwards to slaughter their now unre- 
sisting foes. Hyder, however, met reverse in 
turn, receiving in the succeeding year a severe 
defeat at Porto Novo, on the seiicoast, from a 
British army commanded by Sir Eyre Coote. 
This officer then effected a junction with a 
reinforcement despatched to his assistance, 
and captured Tripassore, a fortress of some im- 
portance. A few weeks afterwards, another 
severe battle between the Mysore army, under 
the personal command of Hyder, and that of 
the British under Sir Eyre Coote, took place. 
On this occasion, the English remained in pos- 
session of the field, but the result was not very 
decisive, each party claiming the victory. In 
a subsequent conflict between the same armies, 
under the same commanders, at Sholingarh, 
Hyder AH received a very severe defeat, his loss 
being estimated at 5,000 men, while that of the 
English was reported not to exceed a hundred. 
In other quarters, the British were less fortu- 
nate, and a force in Tanjore, commanded by 
Colonel Braithwaite, notwithstanding the 
highest effoi-ts of gallantry, skill, and perseve- 
rance, both in the commander and his troops, 
received a disastrons defeat. On the whole, 
however, the following summary of the circura- 
stances of Hyder at this time, drawn by 
Colonel Wilks, may be regarded as a faithful 
picture of his situation and views. ** Hyder, 
in reviewing bis actual situation, felt himself, 
foiled in every battle with Sir Eyre Coote. 
Disappointed, and, as he thought, deceived by 
the French ; assailed in a vulnerable part of 
his western territories, where a detached army 
was destroyed, and farther reinforcements 
threatened more extensive operations ; a gene- 
ral insurrection of the Nairs over the whole 
province of Malabar, aggravated by a rebellion 
in Bullum and Coorg, two districts on the 
summit of the bills which overlook that pro- 
vince, might be deemed overwhelming in the 
.ordinary course of Indian warfare ; but in 
addition to all these misfortunes, be was now 
openly threatened with the more embarrassing 
danger of a Mahratta invasion from the north. 
Deeply reflecting on this unprosperous aspect 
of affairs, he determined to concentrate his 
force, to abandon bis scheme of conquest in 
Coromandel, and to direct his undivided efforts, 
first for the expulmon of the English firom the 
western coast, and afterwards for the preserva- 
tion of his dominions, and for .watching the 
course of events. With these views, he com- 
menced, in December, 1781, the destruction of 
most of the minor posts of Coromandel in his 
possession, mined the fortifications of Aroot^. 
preparatory to its demolition ; sent off by Urge 
convoys ail the heavy guns and stores, and 


compelled the population of the country, 
hitherto well protected, to emigrate, with 
their flocks and herds, to Mysore.** 

The projects of Hyder were, however, 
rapidly approaching to a termination. From 
the commencement of the year 1782, the 
health of the Mysorean disturber perceptibly 
declined, and towards its close the attacks of 
dtseaHO assumed a more alarming character: 
Hindoo, Mahomedan, and French physicians 
strove in vain to overcome the fatal visitation ; 
and on the 7tli December in that year, Hyder 
Ali Khan Bebaudur, the fortunate adventurer, 
the energetic soldier, the accomplished dis- 
sembler, the unscrupulous usurper, the tyrant 
ruler, the ruthless invader, Uic rapacious and 
cruel extortioner, the achiever of so many con- 
quests, the perpetrator of so many crimes, the 
author of such counUess miseries, drew his 
last breath, in his camp near Arcot, It was 
suggested by one of the ablest of his servants, 
when the recovery of Hyder became impro- 
bable, that his death, whenever it might occur, 
should be concealed until the arrival of his 
son and successor Tippoo, who was absent in 
Malabar. The proposal was adopted, and the 
necessary measures concerted with those officers 
and domestics to whom the event must neces- 
sarily be known. Immediately after the stroke 
of death, the body was rennoved, in a chest 
filled with aromatics, and sent, under an escort, 
in the manner in which treasure was accus- 
tomed to be conveyed ; the persons intrusted 
with the charge being directed to de)x>sit it in 
the tomb of Hyder’s hither, at Colar. It was 
subsequently removed by Tippoo t»J the superb 
mausoleum at Beringapatam ; and on that 
occasion 40,000 pagodas were distributed in 
alms, and in donations to the jirieBlhood, for 
prayers offered up for the soul of the deceased, 
the number of whose villaDie.s was almost e([ual 
to that of the acts of his life. 

Tippoo assumed the government with ex- 
traordinary affectation of humility and grief. 
Hyder at his death had in the field armies 
numbering 88,000 men, and his treasury at 
Seringapatam coutaiued cash to the amount of 
about ti^e millioos sterling, besides a great 
accumulation of jewels and other costly articles, 
Ihe extent of the territory of which he had 
military occupation, though in some parts pre- 
carious and imperfect, comprehended 00,000 
sr|uai e miles, being nearly three times the area 
of the present territory of Mysore. The com- 
mencement of Tippoo's reign was marked by 
great success. General Matthews, despatched 
by the government of Bombay to invade 
Mysore, having landed at Kundapore, and 
forced the pass of Hyder Gurh, in the Western 
Ghauts, succeeded in gaining possession of the 
town of Bediiore or Hyder ; but I’ipjK)©, 
advancing with a greatly sup^ior force, com- 
pelled the Bombay general to capitulate. Tippoo 
fi>iiiid no difficulty iu disoovering a pretext 
finr tielattfig the civpiiulation^ and incarosntting 
the British garrison, many of whom he sub- 
sequently caused to l>e murdered. Success 
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produced in Tippoo Sultan its ordinary effects 
upon minds alike weak and malignant, in- 
flaming him to a pitch of frenzied arrogance 
and cruelty, which might almost be regarded 
as indicating insanity. He caused gibbets to 
be erected for the ostensible purpose of putting 
to death some British diplomatic agents, who 
had arrived with the view of concluding a 
treaty of peace ; but after ** the submission of 
the English to nearly every form of derisive 
humiliation and contempt, and at a period 
when imagination could scarcely picture an 
additional insult, he condescended, on the 
11th March, 1784, to sign the long-pending 
treaty.” The most important provisions of 
this document were, that Tippoo Sultan should 
evacuate the Carnatic, and release the British 
prisoners, and that, reciprocally, the Mysorean 
prisoners should be released by the British 
authorities ; that the British government should 
cause the evacuation of all places occupied by 
their forces in Canara and Malabar; that 
rajahs and zemindars, who had favoured the 
English, should not be molested on that 
account ; that all commercial privileges given 
to the English by Hyder Ali should be renewed 
and confirmed. The few British prisoners 
who, not having been murdered, were released 
under the provisions of this treaty, gave an 
appalling account of the dreadful and wanton 
cruelties which they had endured. 

In 1789, Tippoo Sultan, having marched to 
invade Ti-avancore, attempted to force the 
military lines constructed by the rajah as a 
protection against any attack from the north- 
ward ; but his troops, panic-struck by a sudden 
assault on their flank, though made by an 
inconsiderable body of men, fled precipitately, 
with the loss of 2,000 of their number. In 
such headlong disorder did the flight take 
place, that Tippoo was overthrown in the 
crowd, and sustained some personal injury ; 
while his palanquin bearers were actually 
trodden to death. From this invasion resulted 
a war between Tippoo and the British govern- 
ment, the latter aided by the Mahratta state 
of Poona and the Nizam. The British forces, 
commanded by General Medowes, in 1790 
entered Coimbatore, and, having taken Dindigul 
and Palaghat, were opposed by Tippoo Sultan 
in person ; but a busy and intricate campaign, 
harassing for both parties, terminated without 
any decisive result. In Malabar, however, 
the British were uniformly and completely 
successful ; a body of troops under the com- 
mand of Colonel Hartley defeated and destroyed 
a Mysorean army ; and, subsequently, another 
under General Abercromby subjugated the 
whole province. At the opening of the cam- 
paign of 1791, the command of the British 
army was assumed by Lord Cornwallis, the 
Governor-General, in person ; who, evading 
the defensive arrangements of his opponent 
by means of a demonstration to the southward, 
penetrated the Eastern Ghauts by the MugU 
jPass, considerably to the north of the usual 
route, and invested Bangalore, which, after a 


siege of a fortnight, was, on March 21, taken 
by storm, under singnlarly iiying circum* 
stances. Lord Cornwallis sub^uently ad- 
vanced upon Seringapatam. On the march he 
defeated the Mysorean army commanded by 
Tippoo ; but, having merely reoonnoitered the 
fortress, the British commander destroyed his 
battering-tram, marched back in the direction 
of Bangalore, and formed a junction with the 
Mahratta force sent by the government of 
Poona to co-operate in the war. The latter 
months of the ^ear were employed in the 
reduction of various forts, some of which had 
previously been deemed impregnable. In the 
beginning of February, 1792, I^rd Cornwallis, 
again losing bis army to the capital of the 
conniry, defeated Tippoo Sultan on the north 
side of the C^nvery, and, sending a detach- 
ment across the river, lodged it in the island 
on which are situate the city and the fort of 
Seringapatam. General Abercromby having 
in the mean time advanced flx>ni Malabar to 
the west of the island and foii^ no serious 
obstacle remained to thu complete investment 
and blockade of the place, and its northern 
face was already partially breached by the 
British batteries. Tippoo Sultan, now con- 
sidering successful resistance hopeless, on the 
19th nf February, 1792, consent^ to sign five 
articles of pacification, as follows : — First, that 
one-half of the dominions which Tippoo pos- 
sessed qyrevionsly to the war should 1^ ceded 
to the allies from the countries adjacent to 
theirs ; secondly, that Tippoo should pay three 
crores and 30 lacs (about 3,300,0002. sterling), 
one-half immediately, the remainder by instal- 
ments, at interv;il8 not exceeding four months ; 
thirdly, that all prisoners taken by the four 
powers, the English, the Nizam, the Mahrattas, 
and Tippoo, from the time of Hyder Ali, 
should be restored ; fourthly, that two of 
Tippoo’s sons should be delivered up as host- 
ages for the due performance of the treaty ; 
and fifthly, that when the hostages should 
have arrived in the camp, with articles under 
the seal of Tippoo, a counterpart should be 
sent from the allies, hostilities should cease, and 
the terms of a treaty of alliance and perpetual 
friendship should be agreed upon. Tippoo 
could not affix his seal to these articles witJiout 
intense bitterness of feeling ; and be manifested 
his discontent by dishonourably allowing the 
fire of his troops upon the British to be con- 
tinued after the preliminaries had been formally 
accepted. Such conduct would have justified 
retribution, but Lord Cornwallis attained, 
though the army, incensed by the atrocities of 
which Tippoo was known to have been guilty 
towards hu prisoners, would to a man have 
rejoiced in the resumption of hostile operations. 
At length, however, the fire of the enemy ceased, 
and, on the 26ih February, the fourth article of 
the preliminary was carried into effect^ by the 
departure of the hostages for the British camp. 
The scene was witneased uriib great interest. 
The elder of the princes was a^ut ten ^ara 
of age ; his brother two years younger, feich 
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wae mounted on an elepbant licblj caparisoned, 
and their dresses glittered with numerons and 
Yalnable jewels. They w^ attended by the 
Mysorean valceelB who had oondacted the 
negotiation ; several messengers mounted on 
camels, and seven standardliearers, carrying 
small green Bags sospended from rockets, pre- 
ceded the princes ; 100 pikemen, with spears 
inlaid with silver, immediately followed them ; 
and a guard of 200 sepoys, with a party of 
horse, brought up the rear. Great crowds 
were collected to witness the scene, whether 
actuated by the desire of beholding an imposing 
spectacle, or by some higher motive. The 
sultan himself was on the rampart above the 
mteway through which his sons passed. They 
departed under a salute from the fort ; and as 
they approached the British camp, twenty-one 
dis^arges from its park of artillery greeted 
their coming, while the part of the British line 
which they passed was turned out to receive 
thenou On arriving at the tents prepared for 
their reception, they were met by the Governor- 
General's agent, Sir John Kenaway, and the 
vakeels of the Kizam and the Mabratta state. 
The Governor-General had proposed to meet 
them here ; but, at the express desire of 'Hppoo, 
this mark of attention was omitted, and it was 
arranged that they should proceed to the 
Briti^ head-quaiiers. The procession accord- 
ingly advanced, with the addition which it 
hid received from the accession of the diplo- 
matic agents of the allies and their attendants, 
and was met by Lord Com wallia,' accompanied 
W bis staff and some the chief officers of 
the ani^, at the door of his lordship’s principal 
tent. On the princes alighting, the C^vemor- 
General embraced them ; and then, extending 
to each one of his hands, led them into the 
tent and seated them by his side. The duty of 
Tippoo’s head vakeel, who had been placed in 
charge of the boys, was now at an end ; and 
he signalized its conclusion by a graceful appeal 
to the feelings of Lord Cornwallis. '‘These 
children,” said he, '*were this morning the 
sons of sultan, my master ; their situation 
is now changed, and they must look up to 
your lordship as their father.” The Governor- 
General made an appropriate reply, assuring 
the vakeel, and the princes themselves, that 
all possible care would be taken for the protec- 
tion of their persons and the promotion of 
their happiness. The promise was religiously 
fulfilled; and the transfer of the paternal 
character announced by the vakeel “ceased,” 
■ays Colonel Wilks, “ to be an Oriental image, 
if determined by the test of paternal atten- 
tions.” A strong interest for the captive 
youths was indeed prevalent throughout the 
British army ; a feeling which, with regard to 
the younger, was increased by the affecting 
droumstance of his mother having recently 
died from fright, occasioned by the attack on 
Tippoc's lines. So fully was the sultan con- 
tented with the reception of his sons, that be 
ordered a royal salute to be filed in testimony 
of his satisfaction. 


The arrangement of a definitive treaty was 
a work not unattended by difficulty. Eastern 
diplomatists are accustomed to fight every inch 
of ground where money or territory is in ques- 
tion : and in this case an obstacle to agreement 
I of more than usual importanoe arose from a 
demand on the part of the English, that the 
Coorg territory, which had been conquered by 
Hyder Ali, should be included among the 
cessions to them. There were vaiious reasons 
for demanding this ; and among them the im- 
portance of Coorg as affording means for hold- 
ing Tippoo in check, and the feelings of its then 
prince towards the two chief belligerents. 
W^armly attached to the English, and bitterly 
hostile to Tippoo, to leave him at the mercy of 
the latter would be to surrender him to certain 
destruction. On the other hand, Coorg could 
not be brought within the description of terri- 
tory to which any of the allies could establish 
a claim without a strained interpretation of 
the terms of the treaty. Tippoo was frantic 
at tile demand for the surrender of Coorg, and 
a recurrence to hostilities seemed inevitable. 
Such a result would at this time have been 
very ill suited to the circumstances of the be- 
sieging army. Their works had been suffered 
to go to decay, and materials for repairing or 
reconstructing them were not at hand. Sick- 
ness was rife, and little reliance could be placed 
on the continued fidelity of the allies with 
whom the British were associated. Happily 
a threat of the immediate recommencement of 
hostilities, if any delay occurred in acceding to 
the required terms, produced the desired effect. 
On the Ist of March, the treaty, duly ratified, 
arrived in the British camp, and on the follow- 
ing day it was presented to Lord Cornwallis 
by the interesting hostages for their father's 
fidelity. Relieved from the presence of his 
invaders, the attention of Tippoo was directed 
to the means of providing the large share of 
the contribution towards their expenses, which 
still remained to lie defrayed. His will was of 
course the only lule, and he liad determined 
that one crore and ten lacs should be furnished 
from the royal treasury : towards the remainder, 
the army were to contribute a ffifC of sixty lacs, 
and the civil officers and inhabitants a gift of 
one crore and sixty lacs. *^6 amount of the 
military henevolmce was readily secured by 
measures for appropriating to the purpose of 
defraying it a portion of the soldier’s pay. 
The distribution of that part of the burden 
which fell on the non-military population was 
made by the heads of civil departments, and 
they, it is stated, were punctilious in deter- 
mining and duly entering the respective 
amounts to he paid by themselves. The ac- 
counts manifested the most admirable precision 
and frirness; but it is believed that these quali- 
ties extended no further than the accounts. 
The collectors contrived to escape all personal 
contribution, though the demands of the state 
were enforced upon the inhabitants generally 
with rigorous exactness, the operation of ob- 
taining payment being aided, when necessary, 
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by the horrible practice of torture. If current 
report is to be credited, the advantages of the 
high officials extended beyond mere immunity 
from contribution. It was generally believed 
that a much larger sum than the required 
amount was levied from the unfortunate in- 
habitants, though a much smaller one found 
its way into the treasury, a heavy balance 
having remained as a charge upon the country 
on behalf of the government, when, several 
years afterwards, the house of Tippoo ceased 
to reign. 

In 1795, Cham Baj, the titular rajah of 
Mysore, who, since his elevation, had been 
detained a prisoner in bis own palace, died of 
small -pox, and Tippoo Sultan, who had pre- 
viously, once in the year at least, manifested 
some outward show of respect for his nominal 
lord, did not on this occamon go throtigh even 
the formal ceremony which it required. The 
family of the rajah were expelled from the 
palace, robbed of all they possessed, down even 
to their few personal ornaments, and lodged in 
a wretched hovel. The rajah, a child two 
years old, cried bitterly when about to be de- 
prived of his tiny golden bracelets, and it is 
alleged that the instruments of Tipjwo’s ty- 
ranny retained enough of human feeling to be 
affected by his infantine distress, and to allow 
him to retain his childish ornaments. 

At an early period of Tippoo’s political 
career, he had entered into correspondence 
with the court of France, but without gaining 
anything by the step. Subsequently, after re- 
volution bad swept over that country and its 
dependencies, he renewed the attempts through 
the government of Mauritius, but with no 
better success. He persevered, however ; and, 
encouraged by the master of a French pri- 
vateer, which put into Mangalore in 1797, he 
deputed two of his servants ambassadors to the 
government of Mauritius; at which island they 
arrived in January, 1798. The local govern- 
ment . remitted the ovei-tures of Tippoo to 
Fiance, but being unable to afford any re- 
gular troops, and perhaps not very sanguine 
as to the success of projects so wildly con- 
ceived and prosecuted as were those of Tip- 
poo, restricted their assistance to a proclama- 
tion, inviting volunteers to enlist under the 
flag of Mysore, to aid in driving the English 
out of India. The invitation was to a- small 
extent responded to; but the volunteers were 
the mere refuse of the island. With these, 
however, the emissaries of Tippoo embarked ; 
and though their master could not but feel 
disappointed with such a reinforcement, he 
received the adventurers with great cordiality, 
externally sympathised with their creed of 
'‘liberty, equality, and fraternity,'* and even 
blscatne a member of a Jacobin club, where 
be was received and described as Citizen Tip- 
poo. At this juncture, the Earl of Morning- 
ton, after waids Marquess Wellesley, had 
arrired to succeed Lord ComwaUis as Go- 
vernor-General. He perceived the dangers to 
be apprehended from Tippoo's designs, madly 


as they were undertaken, and proceeded im- 
mediately to make preparations for defeating 
them. These, amid difficulties the moat em- 
barrassing, and impediments iDsarmoontabla^ 
except bv extraordinary genins and energy^ 
were at length complete, and troopa put in 
motion towards Mysore from different pointa. 
The force which Tippoo bad to resist toia in- 
vasion “ may be stated in round numbers at 

38.000 effective firelocks, including the garri- 
son of Seringapatam, but no other garrison; 
exclusive of officers and a numerous artillery, 
which, with drivers and other establishments,, 
amounted to 18,000 more, and about 15,000 
cavalry and rocket-men ; making an effective 
total, including officers, of about 50,000 fight- 
ing men ; of which, at the commencement of 
hostilities, about 5,000 were detached, and 
eventually not available during the war.” The 
main British army, called the Army of the 
Carnatic, which was commanded by General 
Harris, consisted of 2,635 cavalry, 884 of 
which were European, 608 European artU- 
lery-men, 15,076 infentry, of which 4,381 
were Europeans, 1,483 gun lascars, and 

1.000 pioneers; making a total of 20,802. 
This was increased by the British subsidiary 
force, draughted for this service from the ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, amounting to 6,536, and 
by the regular infantry of the Nizam, num- 
bering 3,621 ; besides that prince’s regular aud. 
irregular horse, of about 6,000. The artillery 
consisted of forty battering-guns, fifty-seven 
field- pieces, and seven bowit^rs^ as well as 
the field -train belonging to the Nizam. Be- 
sides the force with General Harris, another 
(that of Bombay), under General Stuart, was 
advancing, about 6,420 strong. On the 6th of 
March, 'Rppoo Sultan, inarching westward, at 
Sidasir, attacked almost simultaneously in 
front and rear a brigade of the Bombay army ; 
but General Stuart, having effected a junction, 
the attack totally failed, after a long and obsti- 
nately-contested /^tion ; and the Mysorean 
array was < hastily led back to defend the 
capital. On the 27th of March, the Britsdi 
army, under General Harris, was attacked by 
Tippoo at Malay ili, not many miles distant 
from Seringapatam. The enemy were re- 
pulsed, with the loss of about 1,000 ; and the 
British general, without delay, crossed the 
river Cau very, and encamped before the south- 
west face of ^ringapatam. A few d^s after- 
wards, he was joined by the army of Bombay. 
After a succession of intricate and arduous 
measures of approach, the batteries^ on the 
2nd of May, began to fonn the breach ; and 
so vigorous and skilful was the fire^ that ou 
the folio wiug day the breach was reported 
practicable, and the storming party of 4,376, 
fed by General Baird, lorded the river, under 
a heavy fire from the foxtreaB, mounted the 
breach, and after a fierce and marderous con- 
fitet, in seven minutds r ea ch ed the summit, 
and thence making their way amidst much 
desperate fighting, driving tie defenders from 
the rampai te, forc^the passa^ into the inner 
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citadel. During the progress of the siege, 
various attempts at negotiation had been 
made ; but the haughty temper of Tippoo 
could not brook the terms^ which were the 
only ones that could be granted. The posi- 
tion to which he had reduced himself seemed to 
have paralyzed him, and to have deprived him 
of the power of exercising the moderate share 
of intellect which be bad received from nature. 
Throughout the operations of the besiegers, 
he appears to have forgotten that his was the 
chief command, and that through his military 
skill and judgment the loss of his capital was 
to be averted, if averted it could be. Forgetful 
of the higher duties imperatively demanded of 
him, be undertook the labour, and exposed 
himself to the dangers, of a common mus- 
keteer. Overwhelmed with despondency, he 
sought relief in all the miserable devices which 
superstition has devised to draw off men’s re- 
liance, in the hour of struggle, upon the only 
source of strength. When apprized that the 
besiegers were about to stoim, he sat down to 
a repast, which was interrupted by the news 
that the operation had actually commenced. 
He then hastened to the northern rampart, 
placed himself before one of the traverses, 
fired on the assailants, and it is believed killed 
several of them. The flight of his troops be- 
fore the victorious besiegers compelled him to 
retire. His mind was evidently unequal to 
the peff^mance of his proper duties, but his 
personal courage did not desert him. Having 
received a slight wound, he mounted a horse, 
and made tow^ards the gate of the interior 
work, apparently without aim or object. 
There he received a wound in the right side. 
He rode forward a few paces, when he was 
again wounded in the left breast, and at the 
same moment his horse wjis brought down. 
He was now placed by a follower in a palan- 
quin under an arch. A grenadier entering, 
attempted to seize his sword-belt, which was 
very valuable ; and, had he submitted to lose 
it, the man would probably have pushed on 
contented with his prize; but Tippoo, faint 
and helpless as he was, seized his swoiU, and 
with a feeble hand made a stroke at the soldier, 
who thereupon shot him through the bead. 
Thus perished a man who possessed even more 
than an average amount of the vices of ori- 
ental tyrants, without any redeeming qualities; 
whose name is but a word to indicate the com- 
bination of perfidy and cruelty ; who owed bis 
place in history solely to his crimes, and 
whose death was as unlamented as his life had 
been detestable. His earthly remains were 
deposited in the mausoleum of bis father, with 
all the pomp which could be bestowed. A 
storm, not an unsuitable accompaniment to 
the closing scene of such a man, raged with 
extraordinary violence on the evening of the 
ceremony. 

With Tippoo terminated the short-lived, 
barbarous, and desolating dynasty established 
in Mysore by Hyder Ali K.hao. The con- 
quered country was divided into four pai'ts^ 


three of which were allotted respectively to 
ike Peishwa, the Nizam, and the East^ludia 
Company; the remainder was formed into a 
separate state, 1.0 the government of which 
the titular lajah, retmned in captivity by 
Tippoo Sultan, was elevated. The Pei^wa, 
however, withdrew from the treaty, and the 
territory assigned to him was divid^ between 
the Eost-lndia Company and the Nizam. 

The BODS of Tippoo were removed to Vellore, 
lodged in the fori there, and allotted an ample 
income, which, in 1806, in the vain hope of 
! cverthrowing the British government, and r«- 
I establishing the deposed dynasty, they abused, 

I to the purpose of corrupting the native sol- 
diers, who m consequence rose, and massacred 
the European troops stationed in the place. 
On the frustration of the attempt, the children 
of Tippoo Sultan, who were its instigators, 
were deported to Bengal, and their residence 
fixed at Kussipuglah, where their descendants 
have so greatly multiplied, that it has been 
deemed desirable to hold out to them en- 
courf^ement to engage in useful pursuits and 
blend with the general population. A pro^josal 
has been recently made by the Council of 
Education, to establish on the foundation of 
this school a boarding seminary for the junior 
members of the My8t)re family. 

The financial concerns of the newly-appointed 
rajah, while managed by Pumeah, a Brahmin 
who had held a similar trust under Tippoo 
Sultan, were eminently prosperous ; and on 
the rajah attaming a competent age for taking 
charge of the government, there was in the 
treasury an accumulation of 7,500,000 pagodas, 
or 2,812,500f., which great sum, however, was 
dissipated, and the annual income so over- 
stepped and anticipated, that, in 1832, con- 
fusion, insubordination, and finally open rebel- 
lion ensued, and the British government were 
compelled to undertake the entire administra- 
tion of the territory and its revenues, managing 
them by a commission. The advanti^eous 
results have been generally adverted to. The 
Hindoo rite of suttee has been forbidden ; the 
Mahomedan population have settled down 
steadily to agricultural pursuits ; transit-duties 
no longer exist ; and in regal'd to commercial 
relations with Great Britain, Mysore has been 
placed upon the footing of a British possession. 
In 1847 the rajah preferred a claim to be rein- 
stated in his dominions ; but it was deemed 
inadmissible, on the ground of his inoompe- 
tency for the duties of government. 

MYSORE, a town, the principal place of 
the territory, and also of the subdivision of the 
same naune, is situate on a declivity formed by 
two parallel ranges of elevated ground running 
north and south. The streets are laid out 
with considerable regularity, the priucipa) one 
running north and south, and others at right 
angles to it. There are many good and sub- 
stantial houses, of two and thjroe stories high^ 
generally tiled, though some of the best are 
terraced. The timber used in their constme- 
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tion 18 generally tealc, of wLich a great quantity 
grows in the neighbourhood. The British 
residency and church belonging to it are in the 
north-east of the town. The main supply of 
water was once drawn from the ri»rer Cauve*y 
by means of a canal made with great labour 
and expense, being in some places out from 
fifty to sixty feet in the solid rock, and its 
length, measured along its sinuosities, being 
seventy-three miles ; but it is at present use- 
less, in consequence of its embankments in 
some places having been allowed to go tu ruin. 
At present, water is obtained from tanks, 
which are liable to be exhausted during 
droughts, and then recourse must be had to 
wells yielding an impure supply, being much 
impregnated with soda, which cause? fever and 
bowel complaints in such as use it. The town 
is surrounded by a rampart, and io further 
defended by the fort adjoining it on the north, 
west, and south sides. The fort is of a quadran- 
gular ground-plan, three of the sides being 
about 450 yards in length, and the remaining, 
or north side, somewhat longer. The south- 
east side is washed by a tank, and on all other 
sides is a deep double ditch, within which is 
the rampart, built of stone, and having several 
bastions, and of the height of the buildings with- 
inside, which have two stories. There is a sloping 
glacis, varying iu breadth from 100 to nearly 
200 yards, on every side except that washed 
by the tank. Within the fort is the palace of 
the titular rajah, an extensive building, foiming 
three sides of a square, and the rest of the 
inclosed space is crowded with the dwellings 
of the retainers of the petty yet ostentatious 
court. Both the fort and town are situate on 
eloping ground, so that the filth is carried off 
by the common sewers during the rains, and 
at other times is removed by scavengers for 
manure ; and hence the place is rather cleanly. 
In consequence of its elevation, the climate of 
Mysore, notwithstanding its intertropical lati- 
tude, is rather cool, the annual mean tempera- 
ture in the shade being about 76°. In mid- 
winter, the winds are cold, disagreeable, and 
very dry, causing furniture to warp, crack, 
and split. The climate is not considered very 
healthy; fevers, dysenteries, rheumatism, being 
common. With the view, probably, of oblite- 
rating associations connected with the memory 
of the ancient dynasty, Tippoo Sultan, in a.d. 
1787, destroyed the old city of Mysore, and 
used the materials for building on a neigh- 
bouring height a fortress, which he called 
Nezerbar. ^e population was compelled to 
remove to Seringapatam ; but Tippoo Sultau 
was overthrown j>eiore Nezerbar was finished, 
and its materials were taken back to Mysore, 
and used in rebuilding the present fort. Accord- 
ing tc official report, the number of houses in 
the town of Mysore, including the fort, is 
9,558, and the population is estimated at 
54,729. Blevation above the sea 2,450 feet. 
Distant 10 miles S, hy W. from Seringapatam, 
and 92 miles E. by N. fi*om Cannanore. Lat. 
12° 18', long, 76° 42\ 

4 H 


MYTEELA. — A town of Burmab, 70 miles 
E. from the left bank of the Irawady river, 
and 104 miles S. by W. from Ava. Lat. 20° 23', 
long. 95° 46'. 

MYTHOWLEE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
the cantonment of Mynpooree, and 11 miles 
W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 13', long, 78° 56'. 

MYWA GOOLA. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, situ.'ite on the right bank of 
the Tambur river, and 137 miles E. by S. from 
KLatmandoo. Lat. 27“ 18', long. 87° 27'. 

N. 

NAAF RIVER, or rather an arm of the 
sea, extends in a northerly direction parallel 
with the coast of Arracan, from the island of 
Shahpooree, at its mouth, in lat. 20° 42', long. 
92° 25', to Elephanta Point, and has a good 
depth of water ; but its entrance is dangerous, 
from the number of shoals and banks. These 
banks in few places exhibit much cultivation, 
being for the most part covered with thick 
jungle ; the villages are small and miserable, 
inhabited only by herdsmen and hunters, who 
gain their subsistence by entrapping and train- 
ing the wild elephants which abound in the 
forests about these parts. 

NABAH. — See Nakbah. 

NABOBGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Dinajepore, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 
30 miles E.S.E. of Dinajepore. Lat. 25° 23'> 
long. 89° 3'. 

NABOBGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Dinajepore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
46 miles N. of Dinajepore. Lat. 26° 14', long. 
88° 40'. 

NABOBGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
two miles N. of Rungpore. Lat. 25° 42', long. 
89° 15'. 

NABOBGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Rajeshaye, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
187 miles N. of Calcutta* Lat. 24° 33', long. 
88 ° 20 '. 

NABOBGUNJE.- » town in the British 
district of INaca lieut.-gov. of 

Bengal, 1S8 WlM N.fiL by E. of Calcutta. 
Lat. 23° 43^,. long, 90^ 

NABOG NVH^ or liABOG NYE.—A 
pass over the mounWn^^raii^e bounding Cash- 
mei-e on the easL land dividing it from the 
valley of Muru Wurdwun, The range la 
formed of gneiss and mioa-slate, and differs in 
structure from most of the mountains bounding 
Cashmere, which consist principally of basalt, 
trap, or other description of rock generally 
i-egarded as of volcanic origin. The height of 
the pass is 12,000 feet. Lat. 33° 43', long. 
75° 34'. 

NACHNA, in the Rajpoot state of Jeasul- 
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meer, a small town in tbe desert, 65 miles K.E. 
of the city of Jessulmeer. Lat. 27'' 30' lone. 
TIMS'. 

NADAMEYEE, in the British district of 
Hj^poorie, U«ui.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a viUtago op the left bank of the Kalee Nuddee 
(East), S4 miles N.W. of tbe town of Myn- 
poorie. lial 27° 89', long. 78" 49'. 

NABBAH. — ^A town in the British district 
of Pnmeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 21 miles 
S.B. of Purneah. Lat. 25° 1^1', long. 87° 44'. 

NAGA HAXJT. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Seebpoor, 36 miles E. by N. 
of Seebpoor. Lat. 27“ 5', long. 95° 13'. 

NAGA TRIBES. — The country inhabited 
b^ these tribes is a wild unexplored tract, 
situate on the south-eastern borders of Upper 
Assam, from which it stretches to the mountain- 
range forming the north-western boundary of 
the Bunnan empire. The measures adopted 
by the British government to restrain the 
outrages committed by these tribes within 
British territory, have led to their submission. 
The centre of this tract is about lat. 26° 30', 
long. 95°. 

NAGAL, on the eastern boundary of the 
Behra Boon, where it joins Gurwhal, a village 
ritnate on the western slope of a mountain 
rising above tbe Boon. The site is pleasant, 
on the banks of a small river fringed with 
willows and raspberry-bushes, and in many 
places cultivated with wheat and barley. The 
stream turns several mills of simple construc- 
tion. An upright shaft, a few feet in length, 
passes through the middle of a horizontal fixed 
millstone, about eighteen inches in diameter 
and four in thickness, and is mortised into the 
middle of an upper one, which is rotatory, and 
of similar dimensions. The shaft carrying the 
upper stone is made to revolve by means of 
eight or ten broad fiat radii set obliquely into 
the lower extremity, like the vanes of a smoke- 
jack, and motion is given by a stream of water 
falling nearly perpendicularly. Nagal is in lat. 
80° 28', long. 78° 10' 

NAGANEINPOLM.vrA town in Hyder- 
abad, or tenritofy of tae i^izamj situate on the 
right bank of the iiiaa< Qodaveiy, and 159 
miles N.E. froift. Ia*. 17° 40', 

long. 80° 55', 

NAGANOOR. — A toftm in the British dis- 
trict of North (kaiaiA presldienoy of Madras, 
17 miles N.E. of So^odia. Lsi 14° 53', long. 
75 ° 5 '. 

NAGABL — ^A town in the Traus-Sutluj 
native tenitoiy of Kullu, situate 116 miles 
N.E. of Loodianah. Lat. 32° 8', long. 77° 10'. 

NAGAB, or NAGYK, north of the Punjab, 
a small town or village, the principal place of 
a petty state also called Nagar. This is situate 
N.W. of Boltistan and S. of Pamir : it consists 
chiefly of a valley of about three days' journey 
in length and six or eight miles broad ; and is 
internected and drained by a stream, which 


falls into the Gilglt river. The female sex in 
this region are remarkable for their attractions. 
Vigne, who takes a great interest in such 
topics, adduces the following singular testimony 
to their charms ; — ‘‘The women are famous for 
their beauty, and Nazim Khan used to assure 
me that their complexions were so fair, deli- 
cate, and transparent, that when they drank, 
the water was perceivable in their throats." 
The chief place, Nagar, stands on tbe banks of 
the river, and is defended by a fort. The name 
is generic, and signifies town, but, by no un- 
usual appropriation of such terms, it is used 
in this instance to designate a particular place. 
Nagar lies in lat. 35“ 47', long. 74“ 22'. 

NAGARANOW, in the district ofBains- 
wara, territory of Oude, a town 30 miles S. of 
Lucknow. Butter estimates the population at 
6,000, including 100 Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 34', 
long. 80° 50'. 

NAGARIA, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town near the right bank of the Ganges, and 
18 miles N.W. of the city of Furruckabad. 
Lat. 27° 38', long. 79“ 30'. 

NAGAWARAM. — A town in tbe British 
district of Rajahmundiy, presidency of Madras, 
35 miles N.W. by W. of llajabmundry. Lat. 
17° 16', long. 81“ 23'. 

NAGGAR. — A considerable walled town 
in the plain of Bunnoo, westward of the Indus, 
and at the foot of the Salt or Kala Bagh range 
of mountains. It. is a commercial place, and 
I has a good bazar, but the walls have been 
allowed to fall into great decay. The sur- 
I rounding country is fertile and well cultivated. 
iLat. 33“ 10', long. 71° 5'. 

: NAGGERY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
33 miles N.N.E. of Arcot. Lat. 13° 19', long. 
79° 39'. 

NAGHEER. — A town of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 
64 miles S.E. from the city of Nagpoor, and 
100 miles S. from Seuni. Lat. 20° 36', long. 
79° 44'. 

NAGKUNBA, in the hill state of Kom- 
harsin, an elevated pass over a ridge proceeding 
westward from Wartu Peak. The ascent from 
the south is steep, but otherwise pleasant in 
the fine season, passing through noble woods 
of cedar (deodar) and oak, crossed by numerous 
rills of the purest water, and at many points 
presenting views of the finest mountain 
scenery. On the summit is a good house for 
the accommodation of travellers. Elevation 
above the sea 9,016 feet. Lat. 81“ 16', long. 
77° 81'. 

NAGMUNGLtJM, in the Mysore, a town 
of square ground-plan, two miles in circum- 
ference, having in the middle a dtadel also 
square. In the citadel are two large temples, 
and some other religions buildings in good 
repair, a public court of justice, and a mahal 
or palace of the former rajuh. Nagmunglum 
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ia the principal place of a tallook or subdivision 
of the same name. It was acquired in the year 
1630, by conquest, by Cham Raj, sovereign of 
Mysore. Distant from Seringapatam, N., 
28 miles ; Bangalore, W., 58. Lat. 12° 48', 
long. 76° 49'. 

NAGNI, in the hill state of Bulsun, a small 
fort, generally held by a Ghoorka garrison in 
the service of the East>lndia Company. It is 
built of loose stones, and has the shape of an 
irregular quadrangle, about fifty feet long, and 
of nearly equal breadth. Elevation above the 
flea 8,808 feet. Lat. 31° 6'. long. 77° 31'. 

NAGODE.— See Naooukd. 

NAGOOLPAD. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 81 miles E.S.E. from 
Hyderabad, and 73 miles N.W. from Guntoor. 
Lat. 17", long. 79° 41'. 

NAGOR, in the district of Bainswara, terri- 
tory of Oude, a village on the route from 
Cawnpore to Pertaubgurh, 80 miles S.E. of 
the former, situate close to the left bank of the 
Ganges. Lat. 26° 22', long. 80° 38'. 

NAGOR. — See Nagodb. 

NAGORE, in the British district of Tanjore, 
presidency of Madras, a town on the Coro- 
mandel coast, on the estuary of a small outlet 
of the river Coleroon. “ There are eight feet 
on the bar at high water during the springs ; 
the rise of the tide about tliree feet. Several 
vessels of two or three hundred tons burthen 
belong to this place, and are navigated by 
natives, who conduct them to the coast of 
Sumatra, Acheen, Malacca Strait, and other 
parts on the east side of the Bay of Bengal, 
where they have a constant trade.” The town 
is ejisily distinguished at sea by five pagodas, 
rendered more conspicuous by their white 
colour. It is a large populous place, with 
good bazars, in which considerable business is 
done in cotton goods and rice, and other 
country produce. Distance from Negsqpatam, 
N., five miles ; Ti*anqnebar, S., 13 ; Tanjore, 
E., 48; Madras, S., 160. Lat. 10° 40', long. 
79° 64'. 

NAGORE, in the British district of 'Bktm i 
bhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town fll mta 
W, of Sooree, the seat of the civil nstablii K* 
ment of the district. Lat. 23° 5^ 

87° 22'. 

NAGORE, a river rising in lat. 26° 39', 
long. 88° 24', in the British district of Dinaje- 
poor, through which it flows southerly for 
twenty-five miles ; then, for eighty miles form- 
ing the boundary between Dinajepoor and 
Pumeah, it tails into the Mabananda, in lat. 
25° 26', long. 88° 6'. 

NAGOTNA, or NAGATHANA, in the 
British collectorate of Tannah, presidency of 
Bombay, a town on the river Amba, which is 
navigable for boats of considerable burthen as 
far as this place, twenty miles from its mouth. 
Prom this cause, the town is a considerable 
thoroughfare for persons proceeding from Bom- 


bay to the south-east part of the Deooaa, ai 
they can, by sailiiig across Bombay harbour 
and up the river, reach Nagotna by a single 
tide, and thence continue their journey by 
land. A road runs from this town to Maba- 
buHshwar, a distance of seventy miles, but it 
is of no great width or solidity of construction, 
and is deficient in drains and bridges. Another 
road, running north-east, joins the Bombay 
and Poona road at the foot of the Bhore Ghaut. 
When the Concan belonged to the kin^ of 
Beejapore, Nagotna marked the limit of the 
district to the north. Distance from Bombay, 
S.W., 40 miles. Lat. 18° 33', long. 73° 13'. 

! N AGOUND, in the native state of Oocheyra, 
territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, a small town 
I on the route, by Rewa, from Saugor to A.ilah> 

; abad, and the site of a cantonment fbf British 
troops. Here is a fort or castle, stated by 
Jacqnemont to have been, at the ^^me olhis 
visit, the residence of a rajah, pro^efclj^,tiiat of 
Oocbeyra, who, in 1830, was depMi^l:^ the 
British authoritiesfor the murder of alra||Mhler. 
It is situate on the Umrun, a tribinary ^ the 
Tons (South-eastern), and is con 
provided with water ; and supplies Wy be%^ 
from its bazar. Elevation al^ve the^eeadAlPtM 
feet. Lat. 24“ 34', long. 80° 39'. 

NAGOUR, in the Rajpoot stale of 
poor, a considerable town, is situate in e 
overrun with jangle, and is surrom^ed 
wall. It has four tanks and fifty wdifls. tbkh 
kine reared in the sarrounding country' 
fine, and in much request in the neighbou]^il|^ . 
parts of India. 'The town belongs to a fcdraHlr 
tory of the maharaja of Jodhpoor; ailjlrtTO 
district of which it is the capital is stated b(^ 
Tod to have pmd to government, in 4be proi^ 
perons times of Jodhpoor, an annual income of 
7,5001., from the sayer or commercial iinposte 
alone. Distant N.W. from Nusserabad 84 
miles, S.W. from Delhi 250 ; from the town 
of Jodhpoor. N.E., 76. Lat. 27° 10', long, 
78° 50'. 

NAGFOOB, in the British district of Gurhi 
lieuWd^. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
Ums IDW from Almora to Kunawar, 56 
iSBiloe N. gf the fonner. Lat. 80° 20', 

inOFOUE— A British provinoe in South- 
effr IndW. oiipiparising a grstftliart of Berar and 
Qondwiite nB wett m ivivend extensive and 
nearly wB trwiSerto thq sowihieiid east. It is 
hounded ott Wrth by thq'2bi4fiiBh territory 
of Saugor and Nerbudda, and the native state 
of Korea ; on the east by Sirgooja, the British 
districts of Sumbulpore and Odeipoor, and the 
petty native states of Ryghur, Nowagudda, 
Oahabandy, and the hill zctnindarry of Joy- 
poor ; on the south-west by Hyderabad, or the 
territory of the Nizam ; and on the west by 
Hyderabad and the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territory. It lies between lat. 17^" 60' — 23° 5', 
long. 78° 3' — 83° 10' : its extreme length from 
north to south has been stated to be 36S miles ; 
its extreme breadth from east to west, 278. 
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Colonel Blacker conjectured that the area did 
not exceed 70,000 s<|iiare miles ; but by actual 
survey it appears to be 76,432. It is in general 
a tract of oousiderable elevation, the ^rface 
sloping from north-west to south-east, and the 
whole of the drainage being discharged into the 
Bay of Bengal, except a very small portion 
which finds its way, by the Taptee, into the 
Arabian Sea^ and another, equally limited, 
discharged into the Nerbudda. The northern 
part of the territory, or Deogurb above the 
Ghats, comprises part of the great Vindhya 
range of mountuns, and has considerable eleva- 
tion ; the highest part of the Mahadeo Moun- 
tains, as this part of the great range is called, 
being about 2,500 feet above the sea ; and 
other summits having respectively elevations 
of 2,100, of 1,900, and of 1,641 feet above the 
sea. The surface, as it stretches southward, 
becomes less rugged, and finally sinks into an 
extensive plain. The general level of ibis 
i^in is estimated at 1,050 feet above the sea. 
^e northern portion of the division of Chut- 
teesgurb, in the eastern part of the territory, 
has also considerable elevation, rising to the 
Vindhya Mountains, computed to have at 
Omerkuntuk an elevation of 3,463 feet ; and 
southward from this locality extend the high 
lands called the Laiijhee Hills, from the town 
of the same name. The Lanjhee range is but 
imperfectly explored ; but the summit Leela, 
lat. 21** 55\, long. 80“ 25*, has been ascertained 
to have an elevation of 1,300 feet above the 
• neighbouring plain country, and 2,300 above 
the sea ; and another summit of the same hills, 
in lat. 21** 40*, long. 80** 35', baa an elevation 
of 2,400 above the sea. The Lanjhee divides 
the territory into two exteninve basins, one 
Iring to the north-east, the waters of which are 
cBscbaiged Uirongh the Mahanuddee into the 
of Bengal ; the other to the south-west, 
the drainage of which passes into the Godavety, 
by the WeingUDga and Wurda ; thus finding 
a way also into the Bay of Bengal In the 
fr>rmer basin, the elevations of several points 
have been ascertained ; as Bypore, in lat. 
21^ 12*. long. 81** 40*, 1,747 feet ; Ruttunpoor, 
lat 22** 12*, long. 82** 8*, 1,538 feet; Konkeir, 

' the MiOi. lat. 20** 16', long. 81** 83*, 1,953 
feet ; about lat 20** long. 81** 50*, 

2^117 fiBMBS; Dhnnideree, about lat 21** 25*, j 
long. 32 **, 1,720 feet llie soutb-easiem part 
of &e tenritaiy, comprising fully a third of the 
■whole, and foaiBdfltg the raj or extensive zemin- ! 

of BustaTi lusi not been explored 
Bog opoan a BMw little is known ,of the 
ooimt^, but tlbii* it/is both a woody and hilly 
tract &e valkgs of which alone are cultivated, 
a»& pa^tiaUj omared of jungle ; and that there 
ar 3 few roada, or even paths, practUaidil^ 
eoBcopt for 4lie savage Gonds, the ibdigeiMiii: 
inftablitaDtl ,of those wild parts. .This state of 
tfeO ooontiy results rather from the habits of 
‘&h^pu1iiiion than the nature of the soil. 

The principal rivers of the territory are the 
“Wyne Gunga, the Malianuddee, the Wnrda, | 
the K a nban, and the Sew. There are a great 


number of rivers of less importance, for the 
country is for the most part very well watered. 
There are no natural lakes, but there are some 
tanks or artificial . pieces of water of great 
extent. The most remarkable is the Nawagaou 
Bund, in lat. 20** 55', long. 80" 10*, which is 
tw'enty-four miles in circuit, and is formed by 
the construction of two small embankments, 
which dam up, and cause the accumulation of 
the water flowing into an extensive natural 
depression. Another, the Seoni Bund, is six 
miles in circumference ; and those of less 
dimensioiiB are very numerous. The amount 
and distribution of the population in 1825 are 
thus given in an official statement : — 

Deogarh below the Ghats 572,792 

Wainganga 690,770 

CViatisgarh 639,603 

Chanda 806,996 

Deogarh above the Ghats ...... 145,363 

City of Nagpore and suburbs . . 115,228 

This result showed an increase of above 250,000 
in five years. In 1842, a writer who had 
access to official sources, thought it probable 
that the jK)pulation then amounted to3, 200,000, 
and more recently the number has been given 
at 4,650,000. Of the amount of population in 
1825, it was calculated that 2,120,795 were 
Brahminists, 58,368 Mussulmans, and 291,603 
Gonds. Thougli the numbers are greatly in- 
creased, the proportions probably remain nearly 
the same. 

The Gondee language, which is spoken 
throughout the whole territory, is a rude 
dialect, having no written character. In some 
districts, besides the Gondee, the peculiar 
dialect jf the Cole tribe is used. In the 
northern part, the prevailing language is a 
mixture of Hindee, Mahratta, and Gondee; 
in the eastern part, the Ooriya is partially used, 
as in the southern the Telinga. Mahratta is the 
language of the city, as it was of the court and 
of all the functionaries of government through- 
out the realm ; the Mahrattas being until lately 
the ruling race ; the rajah being of that race, 
which furnished all the officers of state, and a. 
large portion of the army and people. Tlie 
Gonds appear to be the aboriginal inhabitants, 
and the relics of a widely-exteuded population, 
subjugated by Hindoo invaders. They are 
distinguishable by their features, haying broad 
flat noses, thick lips, and curly hair. When 
reclaimed from the savage stale, they are repre- 
sented as being sincere, faithful, intelligent, 
and less mendacious than the Brahminists or 
Mussulmans. The territories of Nagpore have 
been hitherto divided into the following soubabs 
or districts : — 1. Sindwara, or Deogarh above 
the Ghats ; 2. Nagpore, or Deogarh below the 
Ghats ; 3. Bhandara or Wainganga ; 4. Kal- 
pore or Chattisgarh ; 5. Chanda or Cbandarpur. 

principal towns are Nagpore the capital, 
Chanda, Ryepoor, Bundara, Sindwara, Oomraifi 
Hiugunghat, Ramteak, Pohonee, Konkeir, 
Wairagarh, Bustar, and Kamptee. The prin- 
cipal routes through the territory are, — 1. East 
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to west, fix>in Calcutta^ through Byepoor to delivered under circumstances which amounted 
Kamptee, and thence to Nagpore ; 2. east to to assassination. Madajee thereupon assumed 
west, from Cuttack to Byepoor, where this the r^^ency. His administration was of a 
route joins the former ; 8. east to west, from (mcific character. In the struggle for the 
Kamptee, through Nagpore, to £31ichpore, peishwaship he took no active part, but facili- 
where, turning south-wee^ this route proceeds tated the march of a British detachment under 
through Aurangabad to !]^mbay ; 4. south to Colonel Goodard through the dominions of the 
north, from Kamptee and Nagpore, to Saugor ; Bhoonsia rajah. Upon the death of Mjidajee, 
5. north-east to south-west, from Hasareebagh, which took place in 1788, the Itajah Ragojee 
through Buttunpore, to Kamptee and Nag- came into the uncontroll^ exercise of power, 
pore ; 6. north to sonUi, from Kamptee and His policy for many years was to avoid ex- 
Nagpore, to Secunderabid and Hydrabad. ternsd war ; bnt in an evil hour for himself, 
The rajahs of Nagpore, sometimes called the be, in 1803 , joined Scindia in the war against 
rajahs of Berar, were the rulers of a state which the British government, consequent on the 
/ was a branch of the great Mahratta oonfedera- toeaty of Baasein. The victories of Assaye and 
^ tion, and the heritage of a fiunily distinguished Ar^um taught him the necessity for peace, 
by the appellation BhoonsU. Its founder and fay a treaty concluded in 1804, he Bur> 
was a man named Parsojee, who, it is said, was render^ the province of Cuttack (which had 
originally a private horseman, bnt who rose to been obtained many years before from the 
rank and power through the gratitude of Rajah soul^dar of Bengal), hs well as other portions 
Saho, son of 8evajee, whose standard he was of territoiy, to the British government and 
among the first to join when that chief was their allies. Two years afterwards, in the 
liberated from the captivity in which he had exermae of the policy of conciliation carried 
been held by the Moguls. In consideration out by Sir George Barlow, part of the cessions 
of his services, Parsojee was invested witii the were restored. Bagojee died in 1816, and his 
right of collecting the Mahratta demands in son, labonring nnder infirmities which rendered 
the province of Berar. Parsojee was succeeded him incapable of governing, the administration 
hy his cousin Bagojee, who was related to of afi^rs was intrusted to the next in succes- 
Saho by marriage, and who succeeded in raising sion, a cousin of the reigning rajah, known in 
bis power apparently on the ruins of that of Indian history by tbe name of Appa Sahib, and 
the Goond rajahs. He extended his encroach- who, on the death of his relation, succeeded to 
merits lartfaer, and repeatedly invaded BengaL his title, being previously in possession of his 
The sou bahdar of that province being unequal authority. By him a subsidiary treaty was 
to the task of defending himself^ and disap- conclude with the British government. This, 
pointed in his attempt to obtain aid from tbe however, did not restrain him, a few years 
emperor, who was unable to afford any, bribed afterward from entering into intrigues with 
the Peishwa Baiajee, by confirming to Uie the Peishvra, with whom the British govern- 
Mahrattas the grant of Malwa, to undertake ment was then actually at war ; and the 
the expulsion of the Intruder. This he effected ; treachery was consummated on the 26 th of 
but Bagojee, taking advantage of his absence, Novemb^, 1817, by an open attack on the 
entered into a conf^eracy ajgainst the Peishwa, British troops. The disproportion of numbei-s 
and made a rapid march in the direction of was great ; hut the best dispositions which the 
Poona. From this confederacy he was detached suddeoness of the attack allowed were promptly 
by the Peishwa conceding to him the right of made, and the resident, Mr. Jenkins, with his 
levying the Mahratta chout in all Beng:^ and first aasistant Mr. Sotheby, repaired to the 
Behar. This right Bagojee asserted witii va- scene of action. The latter gentleman was left 
ried success. On one occasion, his troops were dead on the field ; tbe former remained at the 
successful in the field, but their oomuiander poet he had chosen, exposed to all its dangers, 
was seduced into an interview with the soubah- till, after a contest of eighteen hours, the con* 
darand murdered. Subsequently, thetreacbe- fliet terminated in favour of the British. The 
roue ruler was compelled to make a cession of hill of Seetabuldee, tbe chief post of tbe victors, 
territory, and to consent to pay twelve lacs was thus rendered a memorable spot by the 
annually as the chout of that province. Bago- courage and perseverance of its defenders, 
jee dying in 1755, was succeeded by his eldest Aflar this, Appa Sahib was admitted to terms 
son Janojee. This prince, who died aritliout Car more fitvourable than he had any right to 
issue in 1772, adopts his nephew Bagojee as expect ; but no stipulations could bind him, 
bis successor, appointing his widow regent SanctAj had he rigned the new treaty, than he 
during the youth^ minmi^, assisted fay one of tmtered into fresh measures of hostility, and 
his brothers, named Sabajee. This arrange- this being discovered, he was placed under 
ment was very distasteful to another brother, arrest, '^^ile on the way to Allahabad, he 
named Madajee, who, though the fiathmr of the however effected his escape, and never was 
infant rajah, was thus excluded from all oontrol retaken, though his life was prolonged for 
over his a&irs. Incessant dissensions and many years. He died at Joudpore in 1840. 
plots resulted, and at last the two brothers, Sube^uently to his deposition, it was dia- 
^bajee and Madajee, came to open hostilities, covered that he had caused the afflicted prince 
terminated by a battle, in which the former who preceded him, and for whom he was ap- 
fell by a pistol-shot from the hand of thelatter, pointed to act as regent, to be strangled. The 
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vacancy created by tbe expulsion of tbe blood- 
stained and perfidious Appa Sahib, was sup- 
plied by the elevation of a youth maternally 
descended from Ragojee . During his minority, 
the country was administered by British officers. 
In 1826, it w'as fonnally made over to the rajah, 
on the conditions mainly of the treaty con- 
cluded in 1816 with his predecessor. In 1848, 
an impostor, named Ragobartee Gossain, pre- 
tending to be Appa ^hib, collected troops, 
and made his appearance in Berar. A military 
force was despatched to oppose him, but 
though the insurgents were defeated, the cap- 
ture of the pretender and the dispersion of his 
troops were not effected without considerable 
loss on the part of the victors. The latest 
engagement made with the late Rajah Ragojee 
was in 1829. He died on the 11th December, 
1853, without issue, and, it is said, altogether 
without relations. According to the highest 
authority on the subject, the succession in the 
Bhoonsla family was “ hereditaiy in Uie entire 
male line from tbe common ancestor, or first 
founder of the dynasty, to the exclusion of 
females or their issue.” There was no one who 
could pretend to this qualification ; and it 
would have been unwise for the British govern- 
ment to elevate a stranger to the musoud. 
Nagpore was therefore incorporated with the 
British dominions, and now forms a constituent 
part of them. 

NAGPORE. — The principal place of the 
territory of the same name. It is situate in a 
low swampy hollow, which, though it has of 
late years been in some degree improved by 
the excavation of tanks and watercourses, is 
still vei 7 wet and muddy during the mins. 
The town is about seven miles in circumference, 
but veiy straggling and irregular in its shape. 
There is but one good street, the others being 
mean and narrow, and rendered very incom- 
modious by innumerable channels and water- 
courses, often impassable during tbe rains. 
Tbe place at a distauoe has tbe appearance of 
a forest, in consequence of the great number 
of trees interspersed among the houses, and 
W'hich interrupt ventilation, and add to the 
nnhealthiness of the site. Tlie greater part of 
the houses are built of mud, some being 
thatched, others tiled ; but there are a few of 
large size, built of brick and mortar, with flat 
terraced roofs. There is throughout the town 
no specimen of fine architecture ; and even the 
palace of the late rajah, which is the most con- 
siderable building, is devoid of symmetry or 
beauty: it is merely a large pile ot stone 
masonry, completely obscured by the encroach- 
ments of mean mud huts built against its walls. 
A considerable portion of the edifice itself has 
been allowed to remain unfinished. The 
only ornamental parts of the palace are the 
lofty pillars of carved wood which support the 
roof of the portico at the entrance, and also 
those of tbe principal courts. Close to the city 
ou the west is the ridge of Seetabuldee, run- 
ning from north to south, and having two sum- 


mits, one at each extremity, the northern being 
the higher, but the southern the larger, and 

parts commanding the city. The geological 
formation is basalt, surrounded on all sides by 
gneiss, or slaty granite. The Nag, a small 
river, flows along the southern side of the 
town, and falls into the Kanhan some miles to 
the eastward. Notwithstanding the situation 
of the city, which is distant in a direct line 
about 350 miles from the nearest part of the 
Bay of Bengal, and 420 from the nearest part 
of the Arabian Sea, the registered annual rain- 
fall is very considerable. In 1826, the fall 
slightly exceeded sixty-five inches, of which 
sixty-two fell during the four months of the 
south-west monsoon, — June, July, August, 
September ; and in 1831 the fall also slightly 
exceeded sixty-five inches, fifty-four of which 
fell during the four monsoon mouths. The 
greatest registered fall was seventy- two inches, 
and that was in 1809. The range of the 
thermometer in the shade is moderate. Prinsep 
concludes ** that the mean temperature of Nag- 
poor does not differ much from 80" Fahrenheit, 
which is nearly two degrees higher than that 
of Calcutta, and one and a half lower than that 
of Madras.” The manufacturing industry is 
engaged in making cotton cloths, both coarse 
and fine ; chintzes, turbans, silks, brocades, 
coarse blankets, and other coarse woollens ; 
cotton tent-cloths, and also tent-cloths and 
sacks of hemp ; utensils of copper and of brass, 
and of other alloys. Jenkins mentions that 
shawls, silks, muslins, and piece-goods were in 
one year imported into the city of Nagpore to 
the amount of 320,000 rupees, or 32,000/. 
The banking business is carried on with skill 
and much profit. This business, subsequently 
to the expulsion of Appa iiahib, largely in- 
creased ; fifteen banking-houses, some of them 
very wealthy, having been estabiished since 
1818. According to the last census, the dwell- 
ings were, — matted huts 48, thatched huts of 
a better description 14,680, tiled houses 11,120, 
houses of bakc^ brick and mortar 1,301 ; total 
27,149, inhabited by a population amounting 
to 111,231 ; of whom about 2\ per cent, were 
Mussulmans, the rest Brahmiuists. Elevation 
above the sea 930 feet. Distance from Bombay, 
N.E., 440 miles ; Poona, N.E., 390 ; Hyder- 
abad, N., 265 ; Madras, N., 665 ; Calcutta, 
W., 605 ; Delhi, S., 530. Lat. 21" 10', long. 
79" 10'. 

NAGPORE CHOTA.-— See Chota Nao- 

POBB. 

NAGROLAH, in tbe north-east of the 
Punjab, a village on the route from Chuniba 
to Cashmere, by the Banihal Pass. It is 
situate thirty miles north-west of Chumba, in 
a rugged country between the upper course of 
the Ravee and that of the Cheiiaub. Lat. 
32" SO', long. 75" SO'. 

NAGULDINNY,— A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madias, 
70 miles N.E. of Bellary. Ijat. 15" 55', long. 
77 " 88 '. 
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NAGtJLPILLY. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 36 miles N. from 
Hyderabad, and 169 miles E. by N. from 
Sholapoor. Lat. 17“ 60', long. 78" 29'. 

NAGURBUSSEE. — A town in the British 
district of Tirboot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
33 miles S.E. by E. of Mozufferpoor. Lat. 
26“*51', long. 85“ 54'. 

NAGURSOGA. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 143 miles W.N.W. 
of Hyderabad. Lat. 18“ 11', long. 76“ 35'. 

NAGWA, in the British district of Muzuf- 
furnugur, lleut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Kurnal to Meerut, 
and 52 miles S.E. of the former. It is situate 
on the right bank of the Hindun, here crossed 
by ford, having the water from two feet to two 
and a half feet dee]i, with a sandy bottom. 
Lat. 29“ 12', long. 77° 34'. 

NAG WAN, in native Gurhwal, a village on 
the Budeear, a considerable feeder of the 
Jumna, and close to the confluence of the 
streams. It is remarkable for being sur- 
rounded by a profusion of fine orange-trees, 
which Jacquemont observes he has not else- 
where noticed in the Himalaya. The size of 
those trees, and the maturity of their fruit in 
this locality, is the more remarkable, as it hasi 
an elevation of 4,000 feet above the sea, and 
every winter heavy snows fall. The pome- 
granate is also produced here. An absurd 
Hindu fiction prevails, that the Ganges, by a 
subterranean course, reaches this village, and 
breaks out in a fine spring close to it. Lat. 
30“ 50', long, 78“ 19'. 

NAHANY. — A town in the British district 
of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
23 miles S.W. of Lohadugga. Lat. 23“ 12', 
long. 84° 30'. 

NAHAPARA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
98 miles N. by W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23“ 54', 
long. 88“ 1'. 

NAHARGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kotah, situate eight miles N.E. from 
the right bank of the Parbutty river, and 
66 miles E. by S. from Kotah. Lat. 24“ 56', 
long. 76“ 53'. 

NAHGUL, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 22 miles S. of the latter. It is 
situate on the left bank of the Ganges, which, 
at a short distance from it, is cross^ by ferry. 
Lat. 29“ 40', long. 78“ 15'. 

NAHNDEEA, — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Serohee, situate on the right bank of 
the Bunnass river, and 54 miles W.N.W, from 
Oodeypoor. Lat. 24“ 51', long. 73“. 

NAHRWALLEH. — A town in the native 
state of Bhawulpoor, 92 miles b. from Mooltan, 
and 71 miles S.W. from Bhawulpoor. Lat. 
28“ 81', long. 70“ 40'. 


NAHUL, in the British district of Shah- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Bareilly to Setapoor, 
and 44 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 28“ 8', 
long. 80“ 6'. 

NAHXJN, in Sirraor, the residence of the 
rajah of that small state, and the only town of 
importance which it contains, is situate on a 
hill, principally of grauwacke formation, rising 
at the western extremity of the Kyarda Doon. 
It is described by Moorcroft as having a cleaner 
and handsomer appearance than the generality 
of Indian cities, and commands fine views of 
the mountains on the north and on the south 
of the plain of Sirhind, and of the streams 
which traverse it. The houses are small, built 
of stone cemented with lime, and having fiat 
roofs of mud, tempered so as to be waterproof. 
They are arranged on the uneven crest of a 
rocky eminence, so that the streets are a sort 
of flights of stairs, the surface being in most 
pLaces formed into steps by cutting the rock ; 
and where not thus contrived, are well paved, 
and kept clean. The residence of the rajah, 

I in the middle of the town, is a large edifice of 
[ stone ; the Zenana is built of cut stone, in an 
antique Hindoo style, at once simple and 
beautiful. There are three Hindoo temples, 
remarkable rather for their fine sites than their 
architectural excellence. The bazar is large, 
populous, and well supplied. On the edge of 
a tank in the centre of the town is a monu- 
ment to Lieutenant Thackeray and three other 
officers, killed at the siege of Jaituk. Nahun 
was occupied by the British in the Goorkha 
war, at the close of 1814, and restored by 
them to the rajah of Sirmor. It is on the 
route from Suharunpoor to Subathoo, and 
54 miles S.E. of the latter place, in which 
direction there is a good road, made by the 
rajah of Sirmor. The climate in very fine, in 
consequence of the elevation, which is 3,207 
feet above the sea. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 1,065 miles. Lat. 30“ 34', long. 77“ 21'. 

NAHIJR, in the British district of Goor- 
gaoD, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Rewaree to Hanseo, 
20 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28“ 26', 
long. 76“ 29'. 

NAHUR, in the jaghire of Doojana, ter- 
ritory of Jujhur, lieut,-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Dadree 
to Rewaree, and 18 miles N.W. of the latter, 
Lat. 28“ 23', long. 76“ 29'. 

NAHURNUDEE, in the Rajpoot state of 
•Jodhpoor, a village on the route from Balotra 
to Jodhpoor, and 12 miles S.W. of the latter. 
The city, citadel, and palaces of Jodhpoor 
form a rtriking prospect as seen from this 
place. It has a well and two tanks. Popula- 
tion 780. Lat 26“ 12', long. 78“. 

NAIKRAS (THE). — ^The country inhabited 
by this tribe is comprised within a circle of 
about sixty coss, or 120 miles ; bounded on 
the north by the petty state of Barreeah, and 
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on tlie south by the Rewa Caunta district of i 
Chota pdeypore. With the exception of a 
few partially-cultivated spots, the whole of the 
tract is covered with jungle ; in the most 
impervious parts of which are situated the 
villages. The number of inhabitants is said to 
be about 3,000 ; but no trustworthy estimate can 
be formed, as the country is never visited but 
by travellers compelled to pass through it, and 
who avoid as much as possible the haunts of 
the freebooters by whom it is peopled. The 
huts of the lower class of Naikras are com- 
posed of the rudest materials ; the principal 
men have habitations constructed in a more 
durable manner, generally situate in the valleys, 
at a short distance from each other. These 
persona are said to be possessed of much 
wealth, which is kept concealed in caves on 
the hills. Each chief has several wives, whose 
residences are scattered over the country ; such 
is the state of suspicion in which they live, 
that no man of any consequence sleeps at the 
same place two nights consecutively. It is the 
usual custom to return to the hills at sunset, 
the ravines below which afford shelter on the 
approach of danger. The rude cultivation of 
this wild tribe is confined to a few fields of 
grain, their subsistence being generally derived 
from the produce of plunder. Cattle are the 
chief objects of tbeir pursuit, on account of 
the facility with which they can be disposed of 
in the neighbouring villages ; but articles of 
the most trifling value offer a sufficient induce- 
ment to rob, and even to murder. Tlie latter 
crime indeed is generally the preliminary to 
the former. Of the cruelty of these people 
some idea may be formed from the circumstance 
of its being the general belief that the custom 
which obtained among the pirates of old, of 
sacrificing a human being over their secret 
haunts of treasure, is the general practice 
among them. When pushed to extremity, 
the Naikras subsist on the roots of plants. 
Opium and tobacco are their greatest luxuries; 
and in these they freely indulge whenever 
opportunity offers. A few coolies and small 
traders reside in their principal villages, and 
retail these articles, as also gunpowcler ; but 
they do not deal in grain. The face of the 
country is strong. The water is good ; but 
the barbarous practice of poisoning the wells 
on the approach of a hostile force is always 
adopted. Matchlocks, swords, and bows and 
arrows, are the arms in general use. 

The Naikras had been induced by the British 
government to enter into engagements binding 
them to desist from plundering, and these 
engagements they for some time faithfully 
observed ; but at length they resumed their 
depredations, which the feeble chiefs to whom 
most of them were nominally subject, were 
utterly unable to control. In 1838, the prin- 
cipal offender, Kewul Naik, was prevailed upon 
to rebew his engagement ; but almost immedi- 
ately violated the new settlement by plunder- 
ing two villages belonging to Chota Odeynore. 
A large force was sent out against the Naikras, 


and it succeeded in seizing all the leading men 
of the tribe. Among those taken was Kewul 
Naik, who resided in the village of Barre. 
'Further excesses took place in about eighteen 
months afterwards ; the rebels being beaded by 
Nursing, the son of the last named personage, 
who went out in barwuttee, after murdering 
his uncle. This criminal and his associates 
were tried for the offence, and punished ; and 
an example having been made of several others, 
the tribe have now been reduced to some 
degree of order. The principal district in- 
habited by this class, designated the zillah of 
Sagtalla, is under the immediate superin- 
tendence of a thanadar appointed by the 
British government, who collects the revenues. 
In the year 1826, a potdaree engagement was 
entered into between its rajah and Sulloobhay 
Khaosall Chund, with a view to arrange the 
financial embarrassment of the state, and 
redeem the pledges granted to certain creditors. 
These objects have been effected and the debts 
discharged. The revenue of the state amounts 
to 62,700 rupees. On the death of the last 
chief, Gungadass, claims were preferred to the 
gudJee by the mother of Pritheerajee and 
two other widows. The result of the inquiry 
instituted on the occasion terminated in the 
recognition of Pritheerajee, the present ruler, 
who has since occupied the place thus at- 
tained. 

NAIN, in the district of Salon, territory of 
Code, a town 60 miles 8.E. of Lucknow. 
Butter estimates its population at 10,000. 
Lat. 26° 4', long. 81° 20'. 

NAIRS. — See Malabab. 

NAISREE. — A town of Bombay, in the 
native state of Kolapoor, 46 miles S. by E. 
from Kolapoor, and 19 miles N.W. from Bel- 
gauin. Lat. 16° 2', long. 74° 24'. 

NAJAFGARH, in the British district of 
Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the west shore of the extensive Jhil 
or lake formed by the overflow of the Hanstjuti 
torrent during the rainy season. Distance 
15 miles S.W. from Delhi. Lat. 28° 36', long. 
77° 2'. 

NAJAFGURH, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town or village on the right bank of 
the Ganges, nineteen miles by water below the 
cantonment of Cawnpore, and 16 miles S.E. of 
it by land. The principal building here is a 
residence built by General Martin, a French 
adventurer, who succeeded in accumulating 
immense wealth. ** It is an Hindostanico- 
European house with small rooms, fortified as 
usual by strong doors and shutters.” Indigo 
is much grown in the surrounding country, and 
here manufactured into a marketable state. 
Lat. 26° 18', long. 80° 86'. 

NAJREH. — A town in the British province 
of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 72 miles 
E.S.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 21', long. 75° 6'. 
NAKARIKALLU. — ^A town in the British 
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district of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 
35 miles W. by N. of Guntoor. Lat. 16“ 23', 
long. 80“. 

NAKO, in Bussaliir, a village of Koonawur, 
and one of the largest of that district, is 
situate on the western declivity of the huge 
mountain of Purkyul, and .about a mile from 
the left bank of the Lee or river of Spiti. It 
is a collection of thirty or forty small dirt)' 
huts, built partly of stone, partly of unbaked 
bricks, and covered with a roof of mud over- 
spreading a platform made of the trunks of 
junipers. ^‘This,” observes Gerard, “is the 
highest Village that occurs to the traveller who 
traces round the frontier of Bussahir. Sepa- 
rate measurements, by excellent barometers 
and the boiling-point of water, indicate an 
elevation a little above 12,000 feet from the 
level of the sea; yet there are produced the 
most luxuriant crops of barley and wheat, 
rising by steps to nearly 700 feet higher, where 
there is a lama’s residence, occupied through- 
out the year. The fields are supported and 
partitioned by dykes of granite. The other 
^ains are phapur (buckwheat) and turnips.” 
Beans are also cultivated, and though very 
small, ripen perfectly. In consequence of the 
extraordinary aridity of the atmosphere, the 
crops are pr^uced by means of water flowing 
from the masses of ice and snow above. A 
little below the village is a small lake or pond, 
shaded with willows and poplars, which are 
the only trees, except junipers, found in this 
vicinity, furze alone being used for firewood ; 
and the scarcity even of this adds to the pri- 
vations to be endured in a climate so incle- 
ment. Yet yaks, kine, horses, and asses are 
reared here in great abundance. Elevation 
above the sea 11,850 feet. Lat. 31“ 52', long. 
78“ 40'. 

NAKODUR, in the Julinder Booab of the 
Punjab, a town situated 11 miles N. from the 
right bank of the Sutlej, 70 miles S.E. by E. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31® 10', long. 
75“ 28'. 

NAKUNAOD, — A town in the British 
district of Coorg, presidency of Madras, 15 
miles N.N.E. of Merkara. Lat. 12® 15', long. 
75® 42'. 

KAL, in the Rajpoot state of Beekaneer, a 
village on the route from the town of Beeka- 
neer to that of Jessulmeer, and eight miles W. 
of the former. It is a good village, containing 
200 houses, thirty shops, and two wells 200 
feet deep. Lat. 28® 3', long. 73“ 16'. 

NALAGARH, a fort in the hill state of 
Hindoor, on the south-western declivity of the 
Sub-Himalaya. It was a place of considerable 
strength by its site and structure, but at the 
commencement of the Goorkha war, General 
Ochterlony having succeeded in bringing batter- 
ing guns by the difficult road to it, the defences 
were demolished, and the Goorkha gan'ison 
compelled to surrender. It is the residence 
of the rajah of Hindoor, aud considered the 


capital of that small state. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,094 miles. Lat. 31® 2', longfTd® 47* 

NALAHPUTUN, in the native territory of 
Gurwhal, a village with a Hindoo temple, on the 
route from Sireenuggur to Kedarnath temple, 
and 18 miles S. of the latter. It is situate about 
a mile from the right bank of the Mundagnee, a 
tributary of the Alukananda. Elevation above 
the sea 4,731 feet. Lat, SO” 32', long. 79® 8'. 

NALAPA NI, or KALUNGA, in the Debra 
Doon, on the western boundary of native 
Gurwhal, was a fort on the range forming the 
eastern boundary of the valley. The hill is 
about 600 feet higher than the lowland, and 
the table-land on the summit three-quarters 
of a mile in length, being of very difficult 
access, from the steepness of the ground. The 
fort, built on the southern and highest part, 
was, at the commencement of the war with 
the Goorkbas, garrieonod with between 800 
and 400 of that nation, and on the 29th of 
October, 1814, invested by Major-General 
Gillespie, who, after a brief cannonade on the 
defences from two twelve-pounders, four six- 
pounders, and four five and a half inch howit- 
zers, ordered an assault with 2,737 men. The 
assailants, however, encountered such a deter- 
mined and skilful resistance, that they were 
compelled to retreat to their camp, having lost 
their general, who was shot through the heart 
whilst cheering on his men. Four other offi- 
cers were killed, and fifteen wounded, and 
twenty-seven non-commissioned officers and 
privates killed, and 213 wounded. On the 
24th of the succeeding Noveml>er, the at- 
tack was renewed, and again repelled with 
still greater loss to the assailants, of whom 
three officers were killed, and eight wounded, 
and thirty-eight privates killed, and 440 
wounded and missing. A few nights after, 
the garrison, reduced to seventy men, eva- 
cuated the fort, which was demolished by the 
British. This spot was, during the trigono- 
metrical survey of the Himalayas, a station f 
the series of small triangles. It is more gene- 
rally known by the name of Kalunga, which, 
however, according to Hodgson and Herbert, 
means generally a military post or cantonment. 
Distant N . W. from Calcutta, by Allyghur, Mee- 
rut, and Debra, 1,000 miles. Elevation above 
the sea 3,286 feet. Lat. 30° 20', long. 78° 8', 
NALCHA, in the territory of Dhar, in 
Malwa, a ruinous town on the route from Mow 
to Mando, 27 miles S-VY. of former, six N. of 
latter. It has a bazar, and is abundantly 
supplied with water from tanks and wells. 
The site is beautiful, on the southern verge of 
the rich open table-land of Malwa, extending 
northwards. Jacquemont, by no means ad- 
dicted to exaggeration, styles it, in 1832, a 
large town ; so that it had rapidly improved 
under British protection, since, in 1820, a year 
after it was repeopled, it c iiitHined but 144 
houses. Close to il runs a small stream, 
^cording to Jacquemont a feeder of the 
Chumbul, but in the MS. map of i\lalwa by 
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Malcolm, it falls into the Nerbudda. Nalcha 
contain* many fine ruins of splendid edifices, 
raised principally by Mabmood Khilji, sove- 
reign of Malwa, who reigned from 1436 to 
1469. 'When Sir John Malcolm, some years 
ago, converted one of those palaces into a 
summer residence, a tigress and its cubs were 
driven away from one of the apartments, for- 
merly the scene of regal splendour. Elevation 
above the sea 2,022 feet. Lat. 22° 25', long. 
76° 27'. 

NALGOON, in Bussabir, a pass over the 
range of the Himalaya bounding Koonawur 
to the south. It is perhaps the lowest pass over 
this range, being at the elevation of 14,891 
feet above the sea, or 700 feet above the limit 
ot perpetual snow in that region. A consider- 
able stream, called also the Nalgoon, flows 
from the pass in a north-easterly direction, 
and after a course of about ten miles falls into 
the river Buspa. The pass of Nalgoon is in 
lat. 31° 19', long. 78“ 17'. 

NALING EIVER, a feeder of the Trisul- 
Gunga, rises in Nepal, in the great snowy 
range of the Himalayas, in lat. 28° 67', long. 
83° 33', and flows through Nepal in a southerly 
direction for 110 miles, to its junction with 
the Trisul-Gunga, in lat. 27° 33', long. 84° 12'. 

NALUTWAR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 101 
miles S. by E. of Sholapoor. Lat. 16° 14', 
long. 76° 21'. 

NALWAR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the river Beemah, and 104 miles 
W.S.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 16° 56', long. 
77° 3'. 

NAMCUL DROOG. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 31 
miles S. of Salem, Lat. 11° 14', long, 78° 14'. 

NAMDING. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Sudiya, 39 miles S. of 
Sudiya. Lat, 27° 17', long. 96° 41'. 

NAMGIA, in Bussahir, a village of Koona- 
wur, and the most northern on the Sutlej, is 
situate on the left bank, about a mile above 
the remarkable confluence of the Lee or Spiti 
with that great river on the opposite side. The 
village is between 600 and 700 feet above the 
bed of the Sutlej, and at a short distance is 
surrounded by frightful barrenness and desola- 1 
tion ; though close to the town, on the opposite 
bank of a small stream, are fields of barley, 
buckwheat, turnips, and a few vines and apri- 
cots. Namgia is at an elevation of 9,272 feet! 
above the sea. Lat. 31° 48', long. 78° 42'. j 

NAMGOH. — A town in the native state ofj 
Sikhim, situate on the left bank of the Teesta 
river, and 40 miles N.E. by N. from Daijee- i 
ling. Lat. 27° 81', long. 88° 40'. 

NAMJUNG. — A town in the native state ! 
of Nepal, situate on the left bank of the Kaiee ^ 
river, and 72 miles N.W. from Jemlah. Lat. 
80° 8', long. 80° 68'. i 


NAMKIOO, or MEREE KHO RIVER, 
the name of one of the feeders of the Ira- 
wady river, rises in lat. 27° 51', long. 97° 28', 
and, after flowing southerly for 142 miles, 
joins another main source, in lat. 26°, lung. 
97° 19'. 

NAMOOKEE. — A town in the native state 
of Bhawulpoor, situate on the left bank of the 
Sutlej, and 116 miles N.E. by E. from Bha- 
wulpoor. Lat. 80° 14', long. 73° 23'. 

NAMROOP, a river of Upper Assam, rises 
in lat. 27° 9', long. 96° 28', and, flowing north- 
west through Sudiya, falls into the Dching 
river, in lat. 27° 23', long, 96° 58'. 

NAN AH, — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Godwar, 91 miles S. from Jodhpoor, and 142 
miles N.W. from Ajineer. Lat. 25°, long. 
73° 12'. 

NANAMOW, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Futtebgurh to 
Lucknow, and 49 miles S.E. of the former. 
It has a small bazar, and is situate on the right 
bank of the Ganges, crossed by ferry between 
this place and Nowbutganj, in the territory of 
Oude. Lat. 26° 62^, long. 80° 10'. 

NAND, in the British district of Ajrnere, 
a village containing 150 houses, on the north- 
west frontier, towards the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, on the route from the town of 
Jodhpoor to that of Ajrnere, and five miles 
W. of the latter. It is situate at the eastern 
base of a low rocky range, and in a swampy 
tract, through which the road eastward to- 
wards Ajrnere is so bad as to be scarcely pass- 
able. Lat. 26° 28', long. 74° 38'. 

NANBA DEVI, in the British district of 
Kuinaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. ProvincevS, 
a mountain, one of a very lofty Hitnalayau 
group, near the north-eastern frontier. The 
view drawn by Heber represents it as a spire 
of snow white, with sides forming angles of 
about 70°, and rising far above the similarly- 
formed snow-clad summits which surround it. 
The summit is altogether inaccessible ; but a 
mile below it, a mela, or religious festival, is 
held every twelfth year, though access to the 
spot is so difficult that it is reached by scarcely 
fifty of the pilgrims who make the attempt. 
Further progress is impracticable, in conse- 
quence of the mural cliffs of ice which on 
every side encase the peak. The natives 
maintain that smoke is sonietimes seen to 
issue from its summit, which they regard as 
the kitchen of the local deity ; but there is no 
good evidence of volcanic action in the higher 
masses of the Himalaya, and the appearance 
probably results from the forms given by cur- 
rents of air to clouds resting on the mountain. 
The elevation of Nanda Devi is 25,749 feet 
above the level of the sea. Lat. 30° 22', 
long. 80° 1'. 

NAND AIR, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town on the left or norih bank 
of the Godavery. It is a place of pilgrimage 
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for the Sikhs, -who crowd to pay their devo- 
tions at the tomh of their gara, or spiritual 
pastor, Govind, who was assassinated here by 
a Pathan. Here is a college for the instruc- 
tion of youths of that persuasion. Distance 
from the city of Hyderabad, N., 145 miles. 
Lat. 19“ 9', long, if 23'. 

NANDAN SAR, in Cashmere, a small lake, 
situate, with four others, on the northern side 
of the Pir Panjal mountain, and a little north 
of the pass of the same name, which also is 
sometimes called the Nandan Sar pass. The 
collective waters of these form the source of 
the Dumdum or Huripur river. According to 
Hiigel, the Perhamgalla river Bows from Nan- 
dan Sar to the south-west, and the Dumdum 
to the north-east ; but this double efflux seems 
very improbable. Nandan Sar is held in high 
reverence by the Hindoos, and is visited by 
them in pilgrimage. Lat. 83® 87', long. 
74® 40'. 

NAND AOLI, in the British district of AUy- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 43 miles N.E. of the former. It 
has a bazar and a market twice a week. Lat. 
27® 35', long. 78® 83'. 

NANDAPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Peyne Gunga river, and 113 miles 
S.W. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 19® 85', long. 

77® ir. 

NANDGAON. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 40 
miles S. by E. of !^mbay. Lat. 18® 22', long. 73®, 

NANDGAON. — A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or* 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 30 miles 
S.E. by E. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 20® 56', long. 
77® 57'. 

NANDGAUM. — A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 47 miles 
S.vS.E. of Ellichpoor. Lat, 20® 35', long. 
77® 53'. 

NANDODRA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmedabad, presidency of Bombay, 
33 miles W.S.W. of Ahm^abad. Lat. 
22® 48', long. 72® 10'. 

NANDllA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from the town of 
Jodhpoor to that of AJmere, and five miles E, 
of the former. The road in this part of the 
route, though sandy, is good, as Boileau, on 
horseback, passed along it by moonlight at the 
rapid rate of ten miles an hour. Lat. 26® 18', 
long. 73® 14'. 

NANDTJH, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov, of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the south-western frontier towards 
Alwur. Lat. 28® 10', long. 76® 28'. 

NAND UN, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the left bank of the Jumna, 20 miles B, of the 
city of Agra. Lat. 27® 7', long. 78® 24'. 


NANDUNUJ. — A town in one of the re^ 
cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 50 miles S.E. 
of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 18® 38', long. 75® 21'. 

NANKATHA KHYOUNG RIVER, a 
considerable tributary of the Irawaddy, rises 
in lat. 25® 16', ’ong. 94® 10', in the native state 
of Muneepoor, through which it flows southerly 
for 105 miles, and in the same direction for 110 
miles through Burmah, and falls into the 
Myithia Kbyoung, in lat 22® 36', long. 94® 21'. 

NANNING, a division of the British pos- 
sessions on the Malay peninsula, bounded on 
the north by the Malay state of Rumbowe; 
on the east by that of Johole ; on the south- 
east and south by Segamet ; and on tlie south- 
west by the Straits of Malacca. Its length 
from north to south is about forty miles, and 
its breadth ten ; giving an area of 400 square 
miles. Its revenue and population are stated 
to be on the increase. The centre of the dis- 
trict is in lat. 2® 25', long. 102® 30'. 

NANOON, in the British district of Meerut, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town four rniles from the left Iwink of the 
Jumna. Here, on Slst October, 1804, General 
Lake, preparing to pursue Holkar through 
the Doab, concentrated his forces, after 
fording the Jumna three miles above Delhi. 
Lat. 28® 49', long. 77® 20'. 

NANOUTUH, in the British district of 
Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Suharunpoor 
to Paneeput, 20 miles S.S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 29® 42', long. 77® 30'. 

NANOWN, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpoorie, and 13 miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27“ 49', long. 
78® 19'. 

NANPARAH. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 80 miles N.N.E. from Lucknow, and 
100 miles E. from Shahjehanpoor. Lat. 
27® 52', long. 81® 36'. 

NANTHE. — A town of Bunnah, situate 
five miles E. from the left bank of the 
Khyendwen river, and 141 miles N.W. by N. 
from Ava. Lat. 23“ 30', long. 94® 47'. 

NANTO, in the Rajpoot territory of Kota, 
a town on the north-west frontier, towards 
Boondee, on the route from the city of Kota 
to that of Boondee, five miles N.W. of 
former, 19 S.E, of latter. The palace of 
the late Zalim Singh, formerly protector 
of the state of Kota, is a fine specimen 
of a Rajpoot baronial residence, and has in 
front a spacious court, surrouiulecl by cloisters, 
and ornamented with groves of orange-trees 
and otlier odoriferous growths, in the midst of 
which is a beautiful pavilion, with fountains; 
whence, by means of small canals, water is 
dispersed to the suiTounding verdure. Lat. 
25® 14', long. 76® 53'. 

NANUKMUTHA, in the British district 
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of Bareilly, division of PilUbheet, lieat.-gOT. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a small town with 
temple dedicated to Nanuk, on the right bank 
of the river Gurra, 22 miles N. of the town of 
Pillibheet. Lat. 28” 57', long. 79” SST. 

NAPASIR, in the Rajpoot state of Beeka- 
neer, a village on the route from Katangnrli tQ 
the town of Beekaneer, and 10 miles S.2!. of 
the latter. It is situate in a level countiy, 
tolerably cultivated, and contains 100 houses 
and six shops. Lat. 27® 57', long. 73* 38'. 

NAPLTA. — A tow n in the British province 
of Pegu, situate on the left bank of the Negrais 
river, and 101 miles S.W. from Rangoon. 
Lat. 16” 27', long. 94” 48'. 

NAKAEEKGURH, in Sirbind, a village 
with a fortress built of mud, and surronnded 
by a large ditch, is situate on the route from 
Tlehra to Subathoo, by Sidowra and Bahr, and 
72 miles W. of Debra. Here was a secondary 
station in the great trigonometrical survey 
the Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 2,154 
feet. Lat. 30” 29', long. 77" 11'. 

NARAINGUNJE, in the Brilisli district 
of Dacca, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town, the 
locality of a thana or police establishment. Dis- 
tance from the city of Dacca, S.E., mx miles; 
Calcutta, N.E., 155. Lat. 23” 38', long. 90*30'. 

NARAINGURH. — ^A town in the British 
district of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
70 miles W.S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22” 1&, 
long. 87'" 27'. 

NARAINKHAID. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Nizam, situate seven 
miles from the left bank of the river Manjeia, 
and 67 miles N.W. from HyderabacL Lat. 
18” 2', long. 77” 49'. 

NARAJOLE . — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 49 
miles W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22” 33', long. 87* 40'. 

NARASARAVAPETA,— A town hi the 
British district of Guntoor, presidency of 
Madras, 26 miles W. by S. of Guntoor. IaE 
16” 15', long. 80” 8'. 

NARASINGABILLA.— A town in the 
British district of Vizagapa»am, pre8ide'u<7 
Madras, 28 miles W. by S. of Vizagapatam. 
Lat. 17” 36', long. 82° 57'. 

NARAUL, in the district of Abladganj, 
territory of Oude, a town 25 miles N. of Allah- 
abad, 90 S.E. of Lucknow. It is nearly sur- 
rounded by the East-lndia Company’s district 
of Allahabad, and pillars of brick or of stone, 
from five to ten feet high, mark the boundary. 
Butter estimates the population at 6,000, almost 
all Hindoos. Lat. 25” 43', long. 81” 4^. 

NARBAH, in Sirhind, a town with a fort, 
the residence of a rajah whose possessions com- 
prised 313 villages, with a population of 80,000 
inhabitants, and yielded an annual revepue of 
40,000/. sterling, but who was mulcted of one- 
fourth of his territory from non-peiformance 
of feudatory obligations during the Lahore war. 
His present possessions are bounded on the 


nortli by the Briti^ district of Loodiana, and 
<m all other sides by the native state of 
Patialah; they extend from lat. SO® 17' to 
80” 41', and from long. 75" 61' to 76" 21', and 
axe fr>rty miles in length from north-east to 
flonth-west, and seventeen in breadth. This 
T:^h, with those of Patialah, Jheend, and the 
former rajah of EEytn), were known by the 
designation of Malooa Sikhs, from tbe district 
of that name, which they occupy in the south 
of Sirhind; and thus are distinguished from 
the Manjha and other Sikhs of the Punjab, 
who settled in the country after their conquest 
of it. Narhah is distant N.W. from Calcutta 
1,035 iniles. Lat- 30" 23', long. 76" 15'. 

NAREH, in Sinde, a village on tbe route 
from Sehwan to Larkhana, and 53 miles N. of 
the former town. It is of considerable size, 
with houses built of burned brick. Its situa- 
tion is in a level alluvial country, about a mile 
from the right bank of the Indus. 27" 3', 

long. 67” 57'. 

NARGANHALI, in tbe IVlysore, a small 
town on the north-west frontier, towards the 
British district of Dharwar. Distance from 
Chiiradurg, N.W., 22 miles ; from Seringa- 
patam, N., 145. Lat. 14” 20', long. 76” 9'. 

NAR6URH. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia's family, 
situate 80 miles N.N.W. from Oojein, and 
30 miles S.R. by £. from Neemuch. Lat. 
24” 12', long. 75” 17'. 

NARINJA, a river of Hyderabad, or tbe 
Nizam’s territory, ris^ in lat. 1 7” 30', long. 
77” 45', and, flowing north-west for seventy-five 
miles, fidls into the Manjera river, in lat. 18” 6', 
long. 77* 7'. 

NARKI, in the British district of Agra, 
lienL-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
25 mUes N.£. of the city of Agra. Lat. 
27* 18', long. 78” 28'. 

NARNAVERAM. — A town in the British 
ilistrict of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
40 miles N.N.E. of Arcot Lat. 13” 25', long. 
79" 38'. 

NARNOL, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut- 
gov. of the N.W. Provincjes, a town on the route 
from Hmnsee to Neemuch, and 86 miles 8. of the 
former. It has a large biuuir, and supfdies and 
water are abundant The road in this part of 
the route is heavy. Namol was acM|uired by 
sarrender, by the adventurer George Thomas, 
and was one of the fortresses of his trauBient 
government Lat 28” 1', long. 76® 11'. 

NARNOUND, in tbe British district of 
Hnireeana, lient-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Hansee to Kurnal, 
and 66 miles S.W. of the latter place. 7t is 
situate near the right or norlh-weotem hank 
of the canal of Feroz Shah, and has a good 
supply of water. Distant N.W. ot Calcutta, 
by D^ii and Hansee, 990 miles. Lat 29° 13', 
long. 76* 13'. 

NAROKOE,— A town in Hyderabad, or 
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territory of the Nizam, 116 mil eg W. from 
Hyderabad, t»*\d 68 miles B. by S. from Shola- 
poor. Lat. IT** 30', long. 76® 49'. 

NATIOO, a river of Sindo, rising in lat. 
27" 42', long. 69® 4', a few miles E. of the town 
of Koree, A f ter a southerly course of 185 miles, 
the stream is lost in the desert, near the town 
of Oomerkote, and about lat. 25® 23', long. 
69® 34'. 

NARRA (EASTERN), in Sinde, a large 
branch of the Indus, separating from the main 
stream on the eastern side, a few miles above 
Roree. Taking a southerly course, it passes 
by the ruins of Alore, where it is crossed by a 
bridge, and thence continues to flow in the 
same direction until its water, in the dry 
season, is absorbed or evaporated in the desert 
of Eastern Sinde. In the lower part of its 
course, about lat. 25“ 55', long. 69“ 16', it is 
said to throw off* during inundation a branch 
to the south-westward, bearing the name of 
I’hui aun or PuT*ani Deria, the ancient river," 
and then, turning to the south-east, flows by 
the fort of Omercote. Lower down it joins the 
united stream of the Parana and the Goonee 
or Fulailee, and falls into the sea by the Koree 
mouth, after a course of nearly 400 miles. 
When the inundation of the ludus is at its 
height, the Narra generally carries a very 
large body of water. In 1820 it overspread 
the desert to a great extent^ swept away part 
of the fortress of Omercote, though ninety 
miles from the main channel of the Indus, and 
forced its way to the sea by the Runn of Cutch, 
working for itself a passage through the Ullab- 
bund, a mound thrown up across its channel 
by the great earthquake of 1819. But during 
the low season of the Indus, the Narra ceases 
to be a stream, and this defect is about to bti 
remedied by the excav.ntion of a new channel 
in the vicinity of Roree, whereby a constant 
flow of water will be insured during the period 
when a supply is indispensable for purposes of 
irrigation. The project is in course of execu- 
tion, the cost of which has been estimated 
at 47,780/. 

NARRA (WESTERN), in Sinde, a great 
and important branch of the Indus, It sepa- 
rates from the western side of the river seven 
miles east of Larkhanna, in lat. 27® 29', long. 
68 17', and takes a southerly course, in a 

direction in a great measure paralltd to the 
main stream. At its extremity, in lat. 26“ 28', 
huig. 67" 45', it expands into Lake Manchar. 
Fhom the south-eastern part of this lake, the 
Aral, a naviguble stream, flows, and discharges 
its water into the Indus. The direct distance 
from the place where the Narra divaricates 
from the Indus to the expansion into Lake 
IMIancliar is about seventy-six miles ; but, mea- 
sured along its very tortuous course, it will be 
found to be fully double that distance. The 
long narrow island, insulated by the Indus, | 
the Narra, Lake Manchar, and the Anil, is 
one of the most fertile tracts in the world, very 
highly cultivated, and densely peopled. During 


the season of inundation, the Western Narra is 
preferred to the main channel of the Indus for 
the purposes of navigation, in consequence of 
the current being less violent. The word 
Narra signifies a snake in the vernacular Ian* 
gnage ; and the name has, without doubt, been 
b^towed in consequence of the convolutions of 
the stream. 

NARRAINPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad^ 
or territory of the Nizam, 30 miles E.S.E. from 
Hyderabad, and 120 miles W.N.W. from Gun- 
toor. Lat. 17“ 10', long. 78“ 57'. 

NARRAINPOOR. — A town in the recently 
lapsed state of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 169 
miles S.E. from Nagpoor, and 120 miles E. 
by S. from Chanda. Lat. 19“ 41', long. 
81“ 13'. 

NARRA MPATNXJM. — A town in the hill 
zemindarry of Jeypoor, 26 miles S.W. by S. 
from Ryaguddah, and 82 miles N. from Viza- 
gapatam. Lat. 18“ 52', long. 83“ 15'. 

NARRAMSIR. — A town in Uie native 
state of Cutch, situate on the Koree mouth of 
the Great Western Runn of Cutch, and 81 
miles W.N.W. from Bhooj. Lat. 28“ 40', 
long. 68“ 33'. 

NARRAYUNGAUM. — A town in the 
British district of Poonah, presidency of 
Bombay, 44 miles N. by E, of Poonah. Lat. 
19“ 7', long. 74“ 2'. 

NARROOKOLE. — A town in Guzerat, or 
dominions of the Guicowar, 32 miles E. by N. 
from Baroda, and 86 miles S.E. by E. from 
Ahmedabad. Lat. 22“ 20', long. 73^ 43'. 

NA USING AH. — A town in the territory 
occupied by the in^^ependent hill tribes of 
Orissa, situate on the left bank of a small 
tributsry of the Braminy river, and 57 miles 
W.N.W. from Cuttack. Lat. 20“ 41', long. 
85“ 5'. 

NARSTNGNUGUR.— A town in the Bri- 
* tish district of Tipperah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
39 miles N. by E. of Tipperah. Lat. 24“, 
long. 91“ ir. 

NARSINGUR. — A town in the British 
district of Pooralia, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
120 miles W. of Calcutta. I^t. 22“ 34', long. 
86“ 34'. 

NARSTNGURH, in the British district of 
Dumoh, Saugorand Nerbudda territory, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on tlje 
route from Saugor to Rewah, 43 miles E.N.K. 
of the former. Elevation alxive the sea 1,314 
feet. Lat. 24“, long. 79“ 27'. 

NARSIPOOR. — A town in the Mysore, 
39 miles N.W, from Serlngapatam, and 86 
miles N.E, from Cannanore. Lat. 12“ 46', 
long. 76“ 17'. 

NARSIPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Rajahmundry, presidency of Madras, 
48 miles S. of Rajahmundry. Lat. 16“ 20', 
long. 81“ 47'. 

NARWAR, or NKRWAR, in the territory 
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of Gwalior, or poasesaioiis of the Scindia family, 
a town on the route from Caljm to Kotah, 
152 miles S.W. of former, 169 N.B. of latter, 
and sitnate on the rifirht bank of the river 
Sindh. It has probabfy much decayed since 
it came under the power of Sciodia, hutTieffen- 
thaler, describing its condition a century ago, 
states that it then contained many handsome 
and Bubstantudly-buflt houses of stone. A 
broad flight of stone stairi, 360 in number, 
leads to the fort commanding the town. The 
ascending way passes tiirotigh three successive 
gates to a platform, cx>ntaining the palace and 
many other fine bnildings of stone. This 
area, a mile and a half in ctrcnmferencse, is 
surrounded by a massive rampart, with battle- 
ments, all built of squared stone. Within the 
inclcteure are numerous wells and a great tank 
of squared stone, which yield a supply of water 
sufficient for a numerous garrison. He hill 
and some others contiguoos to it con tain 
abundance of magnetic iron-ore, which is 
Hmelted to a considerable extent. The Sindh, 
here a rapid stream rushing over a rocky bed, 
overflows to a great extent during the periodi- 
cal rains, and csauaes swamps, which swarm 
with alligators and other aquatic reptiles. 
According to Ferishta, the fort was constructed 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, by 
Kajab Jahir Dew, a Kachwaba Rajpoot, and a 
powerful prince ; as, according to the exag- 
gerated account of this historian, he led 5,000 
horse and 200,000 foot agrinst Nasiruddin, 
sovereign of Delhi, who, having defeated this 
immense host with great slaughter, took the 
place, after a few months* mege. Previously, 
however, Narwar had long been the seat of 
the Kacbwabas, whose rtijah, Nal, migrating 
from Ayodha or Oude, founded, in A.D. 295. 
N ishida, on the site of the present Narwar ; 
and in the beginning of the ninth centuiy, the 
Kachwahas of Narwar are mentioned as march- 
ing to the defence of Chitor. It again came 
into the hands of the Rajpoots at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, probably 
during the troubles resulting from the invasion 
of Tamerlane ; and was, in 1506, taken from 
them by blockade, by Sikandar Lodi, sovereign 
of Delbt It is described as a vast city, four- 
teen or fifteen miles in drcnmference ; and the 
captor emploj^ed rix months in destroying idols 
and their fanes and temples, and in erecting 
mosques ; and nlrimately surrounded the place 
with a rampart and other defences. .Narwar 
appears to have again fiUlen into the hands of 
the Hindoos, as in a.d. 1792 it was in possession 
of a rajah infamous for lapine and bloodshed, 
who was soon after expelled fay the Mabrattas. 
It appears to have been guaranteed to Doulut 
Rao Scindia by the treaty of Allahabad, in 
1805. In 1844, Narwar, with its annexed 
territory, was assessed, by the government of 
Gwalior, at 2,25,000 rupees annually. Narwar 
is 44 miles S. of Gwalior, 108 S. of Agra, 
210 8. of Delhi, 125 a W. of Calpee, 800 N.W. 
of Calcutta, by Calpee. Lat. 25® 39', long. 
77 ** 68 '. 


I NASAIRAH, in the Reechna Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 28 miles 
! N.W. from the right bank of the Ravee, 82 
miles N.W. by N. of the town of Lahore. 
Lat. 31® 55', long. 73® 68'. 

NASSICK, in the British collectorate of 
Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, a city 
of high celebrity, situate on the Bombay and 
Agra trunk road, and regarded by the Brah- 
mins as the peculiar seat of piety and learning. 
It contains a great number of ancient Brah- 
minical ^mples and establishments, very 
flonrisbing under the Peishwa’s sway, and still 
enjoying great advantages under British rule, 
though the government has entirely withdrawn 
from interference with the aflTairs of the native 
religious institutions. Nassick is more revered 
than even Benares ; yet it appears to have 
been once a locality of Bhuadism. '^Near 
Nasik, the very seat of Brahminism in the 
Deccan, are extensive Bhuddist excavationt^. 
They are vnlgarly called Dhermraj-lena. They 
run round a conical hill, five miles from the 
town, and about 100 yards or more from the 
base of the hill. They have every character 
of Bhuddist excavations, without any trace 
of Hindooism : the long vaulted cave and 
Dagop, the huge figures of the meditative 
curly -head Buddh, the inscriptions in the un- 
known character, the umbrella and snake- 
headed canopies, the benched balls and nume- 
rous cells.” 

The population of Nassick is estimated at 
about 25,000. Distance direct from Poonab, 
N., 105 miles ; from Bombay, N.W., 100. 
Lat. 20®, long. 73® 47'. The district, of which 
this town is the principal place, was formerly 
composed of certain subdivisions of the col- 
lectorate of Ahmednuggur, which in 1840 
were consolidated into the sub-collectorate of 
Nassick, 

NASSIRABAD, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Oude, a town 52 miles S.E. of 
Lucknow, Butter estimates the population at 
3,000, three-fourths being Mussulmans. Lat. 
26® 11', long. 81® 35'. 

NA8SREEDA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, 71 miles S.S.W. from Jey- 
poor, and 60 miles S.E. by E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 26®, long. 76® 30'. 

NASUMON, in the Northern Punjab, 
situate on the right or north bank of the 
Cbenaub, and on the great route from India 
to Cashmere, through the Bainhal Pass. It 
is a small place, remarkable only for one of 
those bridges of rude ropes, called in the 
country jkoolas, by which ti-avpllers pass the 
Cbenaub, here about seventy or eighty yards 
wide. Nasumon is in lat. 33® 14', long. 
75® 6'. 

NATCHENGUON. — Atownin the recently 
lapsed dominions of Nagpore or Berar, situate 
on the left bank of the Wurda river, and 00 
miles S.W. by W. from Nagpore. Lat. 20® 42', 
long. 78® 2‘/. 
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NATHDWAKA.— A town in the Kajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor or Meywar, 21 milos N. 
from Oodeypoor, and 73 miles W.N.W. from 
Keerauch. Lat. 24“ 53', long. 73“ 51\ 

NxVTHPORE, in the British district of 
Purnea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Dinapore to the town of Purnea, 
152 miles S.E, of former, 50 N.W. of latter. 
It is situate on the right bank of the Kosee, 
here divided into three oliannels, each unford- 
able and crossed by ferry. There is consider- 
able business here in the transit-trade from 
Nepal to Hindustan. The town consists of 
four market- places, having collectively about 
1,600 houses, and, according to the usually 
admitted average of inmates, a population of 
8,000 persons. Lat. 26" 18', long. 87“ 10'. 

NATOOPALWUN.— A town in the Brit- 
ish district of Kutnageriah, presidency of 
Bombay, 63 miles N. of liutnageriah. Lat. 
17“ 54', long. 73" 20'. 

NATl'ORE, in the British district of Raje- 
abahye, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Ilurliampoor to Jumalpoor, 78 
miles N.E, of former, 105 S.W. of latter. It 
is situate on the river Nurud, an offset of the 
Gauges, communicating with the river Ataree. 
The situation is very low, unhealthy, and sub- 
ject to inundation ; and in consequence of 
those great disadvantages, the civil establish- 
ment of the district, formerly located here, 
was in 1822 removed to Bauleah. Distant 
N. from Calcutta, by Burhainpoov, 196 miles. 
Lat. 24“ 25', long, 89". 

NAUCHTEEGAON.— A town in the Brit- 
ish district of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 36 
miles W.S.W. of Silhet. Lat. 24“ 44', long. 
91“ 20'. 

NAITGAULAUNCHARY.— A town in 
the British district of Tinnevelly, presidency of 
Madras, 18 miles S. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 
8" 28', long. 77“ 42', 

NAUGULWARREE.— A town of Malwa, 
in the native state of Indore, or territory of 
Holkar, 72 miles S.S.W. from Indore, and 105 
miles N.E. by N. from Malligaum. Lat. 
21“ 44', long. 76“ 28'. 

NAUGUMPILLY.— A town in the British 
district of Rajahmundry, presidency of Madras, 
16 miles N. of Rajahmundry. Lat. 17“ 13', 
long. 81“ 49'. 

NAUGUTWARA. — A town of Malwa, in 
the native state of Jowra, situate on the right 
bank of the Chumbul river, and 15 miles N.E. 
from Jowra. Lat. 23“ 46', long. 75“ 16'. 

NAUN. — A town in the recently lapsed 
dominions of Nagpore or Berar, situate 35 
miles S. by E. from Nagpore, and 118 miles 
E.S.E. from Ellicbpoor. Lat. 20“ 40', long. 
79“ 19'. 

NAUNDODE, in Guzerat, or dominions of 
the Guioowar, a tc^wn near the south bank cf 
the river Nerbudda, at the northeiu l>H 3 e of the 
Kajpecpla hills. Tue surrounding country is 


rugged, wild, and ill cultivated, inhabited 
chiefly by Bheels and Coolies. Distance from 
Surat, N.E., 65 miles ; Baroda, S.E., 35. 
Lat. 21“ 52', long. 73“ 27'. 

NAUNGAON. — A town in the recenfiy. 
lapsed dominions of Nagpoor or Berar, situa^ 
125 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 118 milea S. T 
from Ranigurh. Lat. 21“ 8', long. 81* 6'. 

NAUSHAHAR.—See Nya Shuhub. ; 

N AUTARAUPOLLIAM.— A town in «^e 
British district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 
53 miles N.W. by N. of Salem. Lat. 12“ 17^ 
long. 77“ 47'. 

NAUTPOOR. — A town in the British di»* 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
39 miles S. of Lohadugga. Lat. 22“ 62', long; 
84" 47'. 

NAVOYCOLUM. — A town in the nailYs 
state of Travancore, 23 miles N.N.W. froW 
Trivandrum, and 61 miles W, from Tinnevelly. 
Lat. 8" 46', long. 76“’ 60'. 

NAWABGANJ, in the British district of 
Allahabad, a town four miles from the left, 
bank of the Ganges, on the route from Allah- 
abad to Lucknow, and 12 miles N.W. of the* 
fonner. It has water from wells. Latj 
25" 34', long. 81“ 40'. 

NAWABGUNJ, in the British district pf 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
vinces, a town on the route from the cantpn- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 
16 miles N.W. of the latter. There isahazitilr^ 
and water is obtainable from wells. XiaL 
27“ 27', long. 79“ 28'. 

NAWADA, or NOWABADA, in the 
British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Ben^, 
a village, the principal place of a thana or poTioe 
division of the same name. It is a very beau- 
tiful country, and in many parts fertile, but 
much neglected and uncultivated, yet contains 
897 villages, and a population estimated ht 
157,038, of whom the Brahminists are fifteen 
to one to the Mussulmans. Nawada is an 
insigniflcaut place, having about 105 houses 
and 550 inhabitants. Distant from town of 
Behar, S., 20 miles ; town of Patna, S.E., 50, 
Lat. 24“ 54', long. 85“ 30'. 

NAWAGARH, or KOT, in Bussahir, a 
fort on a ridge stretching in a south-easterly 
direction from the great range of Moral-ka- 
kanda. It is situate on a neck of land stretch- 
ing from and under a high wooded and rocky 
peak which commands it. This post was, during 
the war with the Goorkhas, strengibened by 
two stockades on the side most easily acces- 
sible, and being garrisoned by a force of about 
1,000 of that people, was their most important 
position in Bussahir. In the beginuing of 
1815, when the military operations of the 
British led the inhabitants of Bussahir to 
expect liberation from their Goorkha oppres- 
sors, Nawagarh was invested by the insurgent 
natives, and the ^ vrrison, under Kirti Rana, 
attempting to escape, was surrounded and 
687 
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obliged to sunender. There is probably no 
great difference between ite Ovation and that 
of Beyi, situate three or fonrmiW distance on 
the same ridgcv end brang, according to Lloyd, 
9,105 feet above the aea. Nawagarh is in iat. 
3r 15', long. 77* 4ff. 

NAWAUBGUNGK, in the territory of 
Cade, a town, on the route from Lucknow 
cantonment to tbat of Sekrora, 19 miles N.E. 
of the former, 37 &£. c€ the latter. It has a 
bazar, and water is plentifiiL The road in 
this part of the route is good. Lat. 26"* 57', 
long. 81* 5'. 

NAWULA^O-GOTE. in SInde, a village 
on the Tonte from Sehwan to Larkhana, and 16 
miles N. of the former town. It is inhabited 
by the cultivators of the sdjacent fertile 
country. The road in this part of the route is 
straight and level, but not of easy transit for 
carriages, in consequence of neglect. Lat, 
26* 85', long. 67* 5S, 

NAYAKOT. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, situate on the right bank of the 
Naling river, and 78 miles W. by S. from 
Khatmandoo. Lat, 27“ 32', long. 84* 3', 

NAYAKOT. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 159 miles W. hy N. from Khat- 
niandoo, and 110 miles N.N.W. from Goruck- 
poor. Lat. 28* 10', long. 82* 48'. 

NEACOTE. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, 33 miles S.S.W. from Jemiah, and 100 
miles E. by N. from Pilleebheet. Lat. 
28* 50', long. 81* 30'. 

. NEALLA CONDAPULLY.~A town in 
Hyderabad, or territory of the Nizarn, 
106 miles B. from Hyderabad, and 62 miles 
N.N.W. from Guntoor. Lat. 17* 8' long. 
80* 8'. 

NEAUNGSHEWAY— A town of Bur 
mah, 97 miles S.E. by S. from Ava, and 192 
miles N.£. from Prome, Lat. 20* 54', long. 97*. 

NEBKHEKA, in the British district of 
Boolundibufaur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Muttra to 
Meerut, and 47 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 
28* 22', long. 77“ 56'. 

NECKLEY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Myntunsing. lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 199 
mil^ N.E. by E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24* 19', 
long. 90* 57'. 

NEECHBO. — A town in the Bnjpoot state 
of Jeypoor, 72 miles N.W, from Jeypoor, and 
78 miles N. by E. from Ajrrj -er. Lat. 27* 34', 
long. 74* 59'. 

NEEDAPUTTEE, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad canton- 
ment to Futtehpore, and sue miles W. of the 
fonner. Lat. 25* 28', long. 81* 50'. 

NEEIyGXJHDIR. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nissarn, situate on the right 
bank of the Godaveiy* river, and 147 miles 
N.E. by E. from Hyderabad. Lat, 18* 36', 
long. 80* 20'. 


NEELGUltH, in Orissa, one of the Cuttack 
mehals, is bounded on the north by the native 
state of Mohurbunge ; on the east and south 
by the British district of Balasore ; and on the 
west by the native state of Keunjur. It 
extends from lat. 21* 12' — 21*40', long. 86* 13' 
— 86" 52' ; is 42 miles in length from north- 
east to south-west, and 22 in breadth. Neel- 
gurh, the principal place, is 13 miles S.W. 
from Balosore. Lat. 21* 29', long. 86* 48'. 

NEELOO, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated six miles 
N.W. from the right bank of the Jhelum, 116 
miles N.W. by VV. of the town of Lahore. 
Lat. 32* 34', long. 72* 32'. 

NEELUNGA. — A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 126 miles W.N.W. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 18* 8', long. 76' 50 . 

NEElVlAJ. — A town in the Kajpoot sta^.e 
of Jodhpoor, 62 miles E. by S. from .fudhpoor, 
and 45 miles S.W. by W, from A jincer. Lat. 
26* 9', long. 74^ 7'. 

NEEMAWER.— See NEifAUJi. 
NEEMHERAH. — See Nimber-I. 

NEEMRA, in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Larkhana to Bai>h, ami 44 miles N. of 
the former place. It is situate in a barren 
country on the south-eastern boi-der of the 
Itunn or arid desei t of Shikaiqioor. JiUl. 28' 3', 
long. 68* 14'. 

NEEMRA NEE, in the* district of Tijarra, 
territory of Alwar, under (he political manage- 
ment of the Govcriior-Generars agent for Raj- 
pootana, a small tovvn on the summit of a 
rocky range of hills, distance S.W. from 
Delhi 76 mile.s. Lat. 28 ', long. 76" 19'. 

NEEMREE, in the Rajpoot state of Jodli- 
poor, a village on the route from Nussecrabad 
to Nagor, and 23 miles S.E. of th:i latter. It 
contains sixty ijonses, supplied with water from 
two wells. Lat. 26* 57', long. 74* 3'. 

NEKM SiniAK, in the I'riti^h di.strict of 
Allahabad, lieut,-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cautoumenl of 
Allahabad to Euttehj)ore, and seven mile.s 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 2d' 27', long. 
81* 49'. 

NEEMUCH, in tho tiTiItory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Sciiulia’s family, a town with a 
British cantonment, on the north- western 
border of Malwa, and at a short distance from 
the boundary wliich separates that tiact of 
country fr«»m I^lowar. It has a good b.azar. 
'rhe Biiti.sh territory here wsos formerly limited 
to the site of tlje cantonments and some acres 
adjoining, and was sold very reluctantly by 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, as tlie space was required 
for .stationing a f«>rce in 1817, according to the 
provisi<»n8 of ti.'o treaty of Gwralior, concluded 
in that year. Consoquent, however, on a later 
trcfity, the country in the immediate vicinity, 
and some other districts, vv i c anm.\cd. lici cr 
dfcjjciibeH the cauiomueul in bis time aa a 
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stationary camp of thatched bungalows, and 
other buildings, open on all sides, and sur- 
rounded by a line plain for the performance of 
military evolutions.’' Wallich, a later observer, 
gives the following account of it : “ The canton- 
ment extends on a slightly elevated ridge, 
running about north-west and south-east: its 
extreme length is two and a half miles, and 
extreme breadth one mile. 'Fhe lines are 
placed in front, facing to the northward ; the 
regimental officers’ quarters behind these, and 
the Sudder Bazar and staff to the rear of all. 
Lines have at various periods been built, capa- 
ble of containing one regiment of native cavalry, 
one troop of native horse-ai tillery, four regi- 
ments of native infantry, and a regiment of 
irregular horse.” The bungalows or lodges of 
the officers are seventy or eighty in numl>er, 
each surrounded by a garden ; and as the soil, 
principally a disintegrated trap, is naturally 
fertile, it, by adequate irrigation, produces in 
abundance esculent vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers. There are here a small theatre, an 
assembly-room, and a S})acious lecture-room. 
A small fort has been constructed by the 
Biritish, as a place of refuge for the families of 
the military, when called to a distance on duty. 
It is at present used as a magazine. Here is a 
fine house, built by ilio late Sir David Ochter- 
louy, whose principal quarters W’ere for a con- 
siderable time here. It is now apjdied to pur- 
poses widely diffe.rent from that for which it 
was erected. It furnishes a church, the'medical 
storekeeper’s office, and an executive engineer’s 
godown. According to the oinnion of Jacque- 
mont, Neeinuch is one of the healthiest places 
in the presidency of Bcmgal. This circumstance, 
if correctly asctntaiuecl, probably results from 
the nature of the surrounding country, a well- 
drained plain, studded with a few small stony 
hills. The winter is mildly cool ; the hot 
winds, in the latter part of spring and early 
pai-t of summer, moderate, as are tlie periodical 
rains succeeding them ; and the average mor- 
tality is by no means considerable. An autho- 
rity already quoted, gives, however, the follow- 
ing less favourable view : — ** The climate of 
Neemuch is unquestionably an agreeable one, as 
far as sensible qualities arc concerned. There 
exists neither the extreme of heat and cx)ld 
experienced towards the north-we.stern frontier ; 
and the fall of temperature, following after 
sunset, is almost always sufficient to insure, 
relatively speaking, a cool night. In fact, the 
sultry and suffocating oppressiveness frequently 
felt in other parts of India, between sunset and 
sunrise, seldom occurs in this province. This 
is probably consequent on the influence of the 
sea-breeze extending higher from the Gulf of 
Cambay. Yet, notwithstanding these osten- 
sible advantages, it cannot be deemed a really 
healthy climate. There are constitutions that 
do not suffer under its influence, and, of course, 
the proportion that the.se bear to the whole 
number subject to it is great ; but there are 
many habits which it does affect, and that 
severely. It is to be remarked, tliat those on 
4 T 


whom it has prodiieed any diafnmsdble coiMe< 
qnences, are seldom sxtcii as Itave l>een heed- 
less of undue exposure, or addicted to a free 
style in living. On the contrary, the moet 
abstemious and csurefnl aeem to auffer most 
frequently and severely. These remarkii, I 
would have it understood, refer «diiefly to the 
effects of the climate on European con8titii> 
tions.” In the following pasn^e, the same 
writer enters more minutely into the pecu- 
liarities of the climate : — The cold weather 
usually sets in about the h^juming of Novem- 
ber, but long before that period the evenings 
and mornings have becom brmcingly cool. 
From the end of September till that of October, 
the relative temperatures of the days and 
nights are very similar, or, in other words, the 
difference, for instance, at nocm of a day in 
September and one in October varies generally 
but by a few degrees. It is during this species 
of interregnum that the climate is most 
unhealthy, owing, no doubt, to the effects 
of vegetable decoinpoeitiott b^ng in greatest 
activity, and the salutary iafioence of the 
approaching cold season hitWrto nnappreciable. 
Intermittent fevers, rbeamatiG fevers, and other 
inflammatory attacks, are now most prevalent. 
Hoar-frost is seldom discemiUe, and the lowest 
temperature usually attends strong easteriy 
winds. Fires are scarcsely necessary for com- 
fort’s sake. The months of December and 
January are delightfully cold. By the middle 
of Februaiy, or beginning of March, the mid- 
day sun becomes again too powerful for out- 
door exercise, and a few dajrs, in which a 
: sudden rise of temperature has taken place;, 

I usher in the hot winds. The hoi winds blow 
steadily during the day, or rather from about 
eight A.M. until snnset, rarely, if ever, con- 
tinuing later : their direction is from the 
south or north-west. So long as the luxuries 
of a house and tatiie are procurable, the 
temperature within-doors can be rendered not 
only bearable, but pleasant : this season is, 
unquestionably, the most healthy of the whole 
year. A few of the sultry days again make 
their appearance betwixt the termination of 
the hot winds and the commencement of the 
rains, which show themselves generally in the 
middle of June, and last till the middle of 
September. About the end of May, an inch 
or two of rain usually frUs, and produces a 
pleasant break at the hottest season. In no 
part of India is the genial effect of the rainy 
season felt more both by the antmai and vege- 
table world than it is here. Before its adv«i^ 
not a blade of grass was to be seen, but every 
leaf and branch appear^ parch^ up and 
withered. A few hours have only to elapse, 
however, after the first shower, when the whole 
country around presents one nnintermpied 
expanse of the most brilBant green, and each 
bough is covered with the nMiet luxurious 
foliage ; nor do the insect tribes appear igno- 
rant of the new-born blessing, for ere the firifk 
heavy drops have reached the ground, as if liy 
magic, thousands oi winged creatures bnxst 
6S9 
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ihrom their narrow tenements, and throng both 
6aarth and air. Thunderstorms and violent 
8<|tiall8 from the north-east are frequent during 
the rains ; in fact, the first fall is ushered in 
by a tremendous hurricane. Vegetation goes 
oh increasing during the continuance of the 
wet weather, till, at last, every nook, and 
actually the very roads, become choked up 
with the excessive and dense herbage. The 
grass in the compounds springs up to the 
height of two or three feet, and requires to be 
cut down several times.” The village of Nee- 
much occupies a rising ground, about three- 
quarters of a mile from the right of the canton- 
ment : its population is roughly estimated at 
4,000. It has no manulacture. Elevation 
above the sea 1,476 feet. Distant N.W. of 
Mow 155 miles; S.W. from Delhi 371 ; from 
Aj. ' 312 ; W. of Saugor 306 ; W. of Calcutta, 

hy ilababad and Saugor, 1,114. Lat. 24^* 27', 
long. 74° 54b 

NEEPANEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaum, presidency of Boinbay^, 39 
miles N. by W. of Belgaum. The jaghire of 
which this town is the principal place, lapsed 
to the British government in 1840, upon the 
demise of its native chief, and was nnnex<'d to 
the empire in 1842. In the following year, 
the fort was dismantled. Lat. IG 23', long. 
74° 28'. 

NEERA. — A river risbig in lat. 18° 20', 
long. 73° 36', on the eastern sloj>e of the 
Western Chats, and flowing in an easterly 
direction for 130 miles, during which it forms 
the boundary between the British collectorate 
of Poona, the Sattara jagbires of Bore and 
Phultun, and the British province of Rattara, 
falls into the Beemah river, on the right side, 
in lat. 17° 68', long. 76° 1'^' A bridge has 
been thrown over the river iu lat. 18° O', long. 
74° 16'. 

NEEWUJ, or NEWAZ, J.lod also JAM- 
NEERI, a river of Malwa, rises on the north 
side of the Vindbya range, and in lat. 22“ 53', 
long. 76° 28'. It bolds a course generally 
northerly of 190 miles, and falls into the Kali 
Sindh, on the right side, in lat. 25° 7', long. 
76“ 20'. At Bhopalpoor, about seventy miles 
from its source, and in lat. 23° 48', long. 
76° 46', it is crossed, on the route from Nee- 
much to Saugor, by a ford, which is 200 
yards wide, rocky, and bad for cattle and 
carts ; banks steep, and usual depth of water 
daring the fair season one and a half feet.” 

NEGAPATAM, in the British district of 
Tanjore, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
western coast of the Bay of Bengal, Hera is 
a diminutive estuary of the Cauvery, capable 
of receiving small coasting- vessels, which carry 
on a considerable trade, and measures have 
been recently authorized for the improvement 
of the harbour. It is situate on an open, level, 
sandy expanse, having a gentle slope to the 
sea, above which the town is elevated about 
three or four feet. There is a wide, open, and 
airy street in the east end of the town, and 


another parallel to it in the west ; and these 
are connected by a third, comr. .unicating with 
the other two in the centre of each street. 
From those principal streets, others branch 
off, which are mere narrow confined lanes, 
especially in the part occupied by the Portu- 
guese. The bazar consists of four streets at 
the south-east side, where various kinds of 
grains, vegetables, drugs, and piece-goods are 
exposed for sale. The houses in the principal 
.streets are generally of quadrangular ground- 
plan, large, well built of brick and lirne-mortar, 
and roofed with tiles ; and those of the more 
respectable classes are clean and well venti- 
lated. Besides this native town, the houses 
occupied by European residents, and by re- 
s[>ectable Dutch and Portuguese families, are 
in an open, airy situation, to the westward of 
the town, facing the Esplanade, which inter- 
venes between them and the sea. The ruins 
of the old Dutch fort are surrounded by a 
ditcli, filled up in many places, in consequence 
of the pestilential exhalations ari.sing from its 
stagnant putrescent water. The barracks for 
tile small detJichmerit of native infantry sta- 
tioned here i.s an old Dutch dwelling-house, 
situated to the north-west of the Esplanade, 
on a dry sandy piece of ground. The jail is 
an old family residence, but lofty, spjicious, 
and commodious, built of brick and lime- 
mortar. The inhabitants are generally in- 
ilustrious; but the irresi.stible effects of Bri- 
tish competition confine their manufacturing 
industry to making coarse cotton and silk 
fabrics, and some few others for country use, 
and drawing oil from cocoa-nuts and oil-seeds; 
and this branch of industry is lucrative and 
extensive. They also have considerable traffic 
with Ceylon, and the lands and islands lying 
eastward. It is “estimated to contain a popu- 
lation of 10,000 souls, A large proportion of 
these are the descendants of the original Dutch 
and Portuguese colonists, by whom this place 
was formerly occupied; the remainder is iniule 
up of Hindoos, Mussulmans, and Brahmins.” 
A government school has been established in 
the town, and the last annual report of the 
progress of the pu])il8 was considered highly 
satisfactory. A project for connecting this 
town with that of Trichinopoly, a di.stance of 
eighty miles, by means of a low-speed railway, 
is under consideration. Distance from Ma- 
dura, N.E., 133 miles ; Tanjore, E., 48; Ma- 
dras, S., 160; Bangalore, S.E., 214. Lat. 
10° 46', long. 79° 64'. 

NEGAWAN.—Seo Ntoowan. 

NEGOHEE, in the British district of Shah- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Shahjehanpoor to 
Pilleebheet, 17 miles N. l.y W. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 8', long. 79° 65'. 

NEGOOG. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 32 
miles W.8.W. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 18° 69', 
long. 74° 19'. 

NEGRAIS, in Eastern India, a British 
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island at the moutli of the Kegrais or Bassein ! 
river, rendered conspicuous by a hill forming 
the easternmost high land on the coast. The 
cit*cumference of the island is about eighteen 
miles, and its area ten square miles. Water is | 
plentiful, found at the depth of three or four 
cubits, and of good quality. In 1836, the 
population consisted of about fifty families. 
Arrangements for founding a new city on this 
island are rapidly progressing. Lat. 15" 68', 
long. 94" 24'. 

N EG RAIS CAPE, in Eastern India, the 
name given to the south-west extremity of the 
coast of Pegu. It is in contemplation to erect 
a lighthouse here, as a dangerous reef runs out 
lour or five miles into the sea ; and the furthest 
point of the reef will be its site. Lat. 16® 2^, 
long. 94® 16'. 

NEGRAIS RIVER. — ^The name of one of 
the mouths of the Irawady, which, in the 
upper part of its course, takes the name of 
the Bassein river, from a town of that name 
situate on its left bank. The mouth is in lat. 
15° 55', long. 94® 25'. 

KEHTOUR, in the British district of Bij- 
nour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bijnour to Pilleebheet, 
15 miles E. by S, of the former. Neb tour has 
a population of 7,587 inhabitants. Lat. 29® 19', 
long. 78® 26'. 

NETLGHERRIES.— A talook of the Bri- 
tish colleotorate of Coimbatore, presidency of 
Madras, deriving its name from the Neilgherry 
group of mountains. This remarkable range, 
situate between lat. 11® 10' — 11® 35', long. 
76® 30' — 77® 10', is connected on its western 
side, where its summits bear the name of the 
Koondaha, with the Siadri branch of the 
Western Ghats, which here terminates in a 
southern face of lofty and nearly perf>en- 
dicular precipices, forming the north side of 
the great Palghat valley or depression, which, 
extending east and west, with a breiidth of 
about twenty miles, admits of an easy com- 
munication between the Carnatic and Malabar. 
The general outline of the Neilgherry group 
approaches to a scalene triangle, having the 
side which may be regarded as the base ex- 
tending nearly from north to south, and facing 
Malabar ; its north side extending east and 
west, facing Mysore ; and the remaining side 
extending from north-east to south-west, to- 
wards the British district Coimbatore, of which 
it forms a subdivision. ** Their greatest extent 
in an oblique direction from south-west to 
north-east is from thirty-eight to forty miles, 
and their extreme breadth fifteen. Taking 
into account the great undulation of the sur- 
face, and the circumstance of the breadth 
above stated lieing pretty constant through- 
out, their superficial extent may be fairly 
estimated at from 600 to 700 square miles.” 
The north side, towards Mysore, rises about 
3,500 feet above that table-land, with which it 
is connected by a neck about fifteen miles in 
width. The isolation of this mountain terri- 


tory wonld be complete, bat for this singular, 
sharp, and precipitous ridge of granite peak% 
which projects from the base of a remarkable 
cone call^ YeUamnllay, on the western cr^ 
of the range, and, taking a west by north 
course, towa^ the coast, unites itself with 
the Western Ghanta Frmn Coimbatore the 
Neiigberries rise in a vast precipitons mass to 
the height of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet ; and 
the aggregate of the group is popularly di- 
vided into three ranges, — ^the Neddimulla on 
the north, the Koondah on the south-west, 
and the central or principal range, rising to 
the summit of Dodabetia, the highest in the 
group, and haring an elevation of 8,760 feet 
above the sea, being the greatest at present 
ascertained in India south of the Himalaya. 
The drainage, which is in every variety of di- 
rection, indicates the surface ^ the group to 
be an undulating table-land, rising towards 
the middle, and attaining its maximum of 
elevation at Dodabetta. To tiie westward, 
the drainage is into the Indian Ocean, by the 
river of Beypoor ; to the south and south-east, 
it is by numerous streams, feeders of the 
Bowany, a considerable river, which, flowing 
I north-east, finUs into the Caverj ; to the north, 
it is by the Paikari and other feeders of the 
Mayar, which, flowing east down the great 
gorge separating this group from Mysore, 
unites itself, near Danaikencotta, with the 
Bowany, and ultimately &lls into the Cavery. 

The Neiigberries rise from a plain nearly as 
level as the Carnatic. The following are the 
principal elevations as yet ascertained : — • 
Doda^tta, 8,760 feet ; Kudiakad, 8,502 ; 
Bevoybeta, 8,488 ; Mnrkorti Peak, 8,402 ; 
Davursolabetta, 8,380 ; Kundah Peak, 8,353 ; 
Kundamoya, 7,816 ; Ootacamund, 7,361 ; 
Tamburbetta, 7,292 ; Hoknlbeta, 7,267 ; 
Urbeta, 6,916 ; Eodanad, 6,815 ; Davebeta, 
6,671 ; Kotagiri, 6,571 ; Kundalieta, 6,555 ; 
Dimhutty, 6,330 ; Coonoor, 5,886. 'There is 
no natural lake in the group, but advantage 
has been taken of the streams which flow from 
the hills in the vicinity of Ootacamund, to 
form there an artificial one of considerable 
dimensions. 

The Neiigberries, for the most part, are 
I no means densely wooded, the forests occurring 
in distinct and singularly isolated patches, in 
htdiowB, on slopes, and sometimes on the very 
apex a lofty hill, becoming luxuriant and 
extensive only when they approach the crests 
of the mountains, and mn along the valleys 
into the plains below. This comparative 
absence of forest in a region in which, from 
its position between the tropics, from the 
abundance of moisture, and from the great 
depth and richness of the soil, the utmost 
luxuriance in this respect would be looked for, 
is very remarkable, and leads to the conclusion 
that vast tracts of primeval forest-land must at 
some period have been cleared to make room 
for cultivation. 

Elephants are numerous in the jungles at 
the base of the hills, but are not to met 
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witll on the table-land, where |>r- .»ly the 
animnl would find the climate too cool. The 
tiger infests the hills, but is less ferocious than 
in the pliuns. The cbeta or huntiug<ieo{>ard 
exists here, as well as the jackal, the wild dog, 
the marten, the polecat, the wild hog, the bear, 
the samber, a sort of large deer ; as do also 
the muntjak and a species of ibex (Capra 
caucasia). Hares are numerous, as are porcu- 
pines ; otters infest the streams. Jungle fowl, 
or wild gallinaceous poultry, are abundant, as 
likewise are quails ; but partridges are lather 
rare. There are woodcocks, snipes, pigeons 
of seyeral kinds, blackbirds, thrushes, wrens, 
larks, and kingfishers. Of predatory birds, 
there are found a large eagle, an enoriuous 
homed owl, a great number and variety of 
hawks, of which two kinds are peculiarly 
beautiful, one being milk-white, except on its 
back, where there is a large black mark between 
the wings ; the other is cream -colour. Veno- 
mous snakes are not common, and scorpions 
and centipedes are altogether unknown. The 
area of the Neilgherry group, though circuiu- 
Boribed in extent, is inhabited by live distinct 
races, who, however, in the aggregate, are 
numerically insignifioant. Ist. Erulars, living 
at the foot of the mountains, and for a short 
distance in the forests, which extend from the 
base into the plains ; 2ndly, above them dwell 
the Kurumbars. People ans weri ng the general 
description of these two tribes are to be met 
with in other mountainous parts of the penin- 
sula of India ; but the Erulars of this vicinity 
differ from them in many particulars ; and the 
Kurumbars, from their connection with the 
tribes who inhabit the more elevated parts of 
the mountains, are now quite distinct from the 
people bearing this name in other parts of the 
country. Both tribes are utterly unskilled in 
the arts of life, and little raised above the con- 
dition of savages. They speak a jargon com 
pounded of the dialects of the people in their 
vicinity. The total number of each of these 
tribes does not exceed 1,000. 3. Kohatars. 

They are a strange race, have no distinction of 
caste, and differ as much from the other tribes 
of the mountains as they do from all other 
natives of India. They exercise the callings of 
goldsmiths, silversmiths, blacksmiths, potters, 
and other handicrafts ; being the only persons | 
who follow snefa pursuits in these mountains. 1 
Rejecting the Brahminical traditions, doctrines, 
aud observances, they worship peculiar ima- 
ginary divinities, not represented by any visible 
objects. Their number is about 2,000. 4. 

Burghers ; the most numerous, wealthy, and 
civilized ^ the natives of these mountains. 
They are Brahminists, and divided into eight 
clas^, all worshippers of Siva, and princi- 
pally using the Carnatic language. They sup- 
port themselves mainly by agriculture, and are 
uy far the most numerous of the mountaineers, 
being about 10,000. 6. The Todars, or, as 

they are more commonly denominated, Toru- 
wars, who ate divided into two branches, or 
two great ffuniliei^ one called Perkia or Terallia, 


and who are competent to hold all sacred 
offices ; the other, Kulaa, who are competent 
only to hold minor ones within their own 
families, and who may be considered as the lay 
class. Until within a few years, the two 
classes never intermarried ; but suoli connec- 
tions between them are now of frequent 
occurrence. The petty tribe of Todars, not 
exceeding 600 in number, appear to have 
attracted the notice of European visitors in no 
ordinary degree. They are desenbed as a 
well-mjide athletic race, generally above the 
middle stature, and displaying a bold, manly 
carriage. Their physiognomical characteristics 
are said to be a full expressive eye, a Roman 
nose, and a countenance habitually grave, but 
readily relaxing into cheerfulness. The dress 
of the men consists of a short under garment 
girt round, and large upper mantle, or perhaps, 
to style it more properly, a sort of blanket, 
which envelops the person, except the head, 
legs, and right arm, and affords covering both 
by night and day. They wear no sandals nor 
other protection for the feet, and carry no 
weapons, merely bearing in the right hand a 
small stick, for driving cattle. They usually 
wear rings in the ears and on the fingers, and 
a gold cluvin round the neck. The women are 
of a stature proportionate to that of the men, 
and of fairer complexions, with regular features, 
and beautiful long black tresses flowing luxu- 
riantly over their shoulders. Their demeanour 
is stated to be modest, but self-possessed, and 
free from servility. Their ornaments consist 
of armlets of brass, worn above the elbow, 

I silver bracelets on the wrists, and rings of 
various kinds on the fingers and thumbs, a 
zone round the waist, of chain- work, either 
silver or brass ; and necklaces of silver or 
braided hair, having cowry-shells suspended 
from them. Those remarkable people dwell in 
small hamlets, C4illed morts, consisting of a few 
tluitched cottages, in appearance somewhat 
resembling the tilt of a waggon. 

Owing to the great elevation of the inhabited 
summits of the Neilgherriea, and the conse- 
quent rarefaction of its atmosphere, aided, 
without doubt, in some degree by the beneficial 
influence of the luxuriant vegetation which 
clothes the land, the district, although distant 
only eleven degrees from the equator, enjoys a 
climate famed for its great salubrity and 
remarkable evenness of its seasons ; the tem- 
perature, which falls in the coldest month of 
the year to the freezing-point, seldom, in the 
hottest, reaches 76“ in the shade. The coldest 
period is during the months of December and 
January, and the hottest about April and May, 
though this latter season is not so certain, as it 
mainly depends upon the character of the south- 
west monsoon, and the time of its setting in. 
The hottest period of the day is from two to 
half-past two P.M., and the average of the 
extreme ranges of temperature from sunrise to 
that time is most commonly le"* throughout 
the year. The variation is the greatest in 
January and December, when the extreme 
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rjuiiation which goes on daring clear nights! 
produces excessive cold towards snnrise, after 
which the sun’s rays, darting with great fierce- 
ness through the rarefied atmosphere, speedily 
restore heat to the c^rth, and the temperature 
of the air rises in proportion. Similar causes 
reversed in their action necessarily produce 
sudden and great cold after sunset. An obser- 
vatory has been erected at Dodabetta. The 
following table shows the average temperature, 
fall of rain, and other particulars, throughout 
the year 1847, on the NeilgUerry Hills : — 


At OOTACAMUND, 7,300 fcot above the level 
of the sea. 


MONTH. 

Mean Temperature. 

Mean 
raiiRc of 
Therm. 

Rain in Inches. 

At 

Sunrise. 

At 

2h. 40m. 
r.u. 

At 

Sunset. 

Sunris^e 

to 

Sunset. 

January 

42^ 

63« 

58® 

21® 

1" 

P'ebruai-y . . 

44 

6.) 

6o 

21 

] 

March .... 

*9 

68 

6:t 

19 

2 

April 

54 

6 h 

63 

14 

5 

May 

54 

68 

63 

14 

6 

June 

51) 

64 

69 

1 1 

8 

July 

52 

62 

67 

10 

7 

Auffust 

62 

62 

67 

10 

6 

September. . 

62 

62 

56 

10 

7 

October 

51 

62 

56 

1 1 

9 

November. . 

49 

61 

55 

12 

5 

December . . 

45 

60 

55 

15 

a 



Fotal incl 

tics of rai 

n 

17 


At Kotergherut, 0,100 feet above the level 
of the sea. 


MONTH. 

Mean Temperature. 

Mean 
range of 
Therm, 

CD 

« 

XU 

o 

At 

Sunrise. 

At 

2h. 40m. 
P.M. 

At 

Smiset. 

Sunrise 

to 

Sunset. 

-S 

c 

H 

Pi 

January 

61-5® 

66’ 

60® 

15® 


February 

52-5 

67 

63 

15 

.3 

March .... 

54 

67 

63 

13 

6 

April 

56 

68 

64 

12 

10 

May 

56 5 

68 

64 

12 

2 

June 

58 

69 

6s 

11 

2 

July 

60 

70 


10 

4 

August 

60 

71 

65 

11 

2 

September. . 

59 

69 

64 

10 

2 

October 

56 

68 

63-5 

12 

10 

November, . 

64 

67 

6l 

13 

3 

December . . 

52 

66 

60 

14 

5 



Total inc 

hes of rai 

bn 

50 


During the prevalence of the south-west 
monsoon, the atmosphere is almost continuously 
charged more or less with dense mist, envelop- 
ing chiefly the mountain-tops, but descending 
into the valleys as the warmth of the day 
passes, and spreading in heavy fog in all direc- 
tions. When not under this influence, the 
atmosphere overhanging the mountains is 
brilliantly dear and cloudless, more especially 


on the eastern side of the range. The great 
importance of this group is its adaptation for 
the establishment of sanatory stations for the 
re-establishment of health in those who have 
suflered from the heat of the climate in less- 
elevated regions. The principal of these 
stations is Otdacamund, the two minor ones 
Coonoor and Kotageri, 

The number of sick visitors on the Neilgher- 
ries from 1840 to 1844 were as follows : — 
1840, 284 ; 1841, 391 ; 1842, 489 ; 1843, 742 ; 
1844, 820, In the year 1816 it became 
reduced to 571 ; in 1846 it rose to 742. 
Among the whole number of visitors (1,313) in 
the two years (1845 and 1846), it is stated 
that only two deaths occurred ; a very favour- 
able rate of mortality, as compared with the 
year 1843, in which the deaths were in the 
proportion of If per cent, upon the whole 
number, and favourable even as compared with 
1844, when the proportion had diruiiiished to 
one per cent. The Medical Board hereupon 
observe : The climate of the Neilgherries 

m.ay therefore be confidently pronounced to 
have maintained its char'.cter for salubrity in 
the case of Europeans suffering from the effects 
of a tropical climate, when disease has not 
occJisioned organic lesion of any of the im- 
portant viscera.” I’he results of later years 
fully support the accuracy of this view. 

The Neilgherry district communicates with 
the neighbouring provinces by means of six 
pa.s.ses or ghauts, the roads in which have been 
cut and kept in repair at the public expense. 
The only one of these pjisses w hich is ascended 
throughout by wheeled conveyances, is that of 
** Seegoor,” the modes of transit on the others 
[being by bullocks, coolies, and, to a small 
extent, by asses. By the Seegoor” Ghaut, 
however, cartloads of 1,000 pounds w'eight are 
I brought up, an additional pair of bullocks being 
required to help the cart over the steepest part 
of the ascent. By this pass the communica- 
tion is kept up with Bangalore, Madras, and 
all places to the northward. The pass from 
Neddiwuttum to Goodsdoor forms the commu- 
nication between the hills and Cannanore, 
Tellicherry, and the western coast towards 
Bombiiy, through the VVynaad country. 

I Another pass is at Kotergherry, communi- 
cating with Matepolliein, in the low country, 
and thence to Coimbatore and the Salem road. 
A fourth, at Coonoor, leading down to Mate- 
poUiem, the lower half being well constructed, 

I can be ascended by laden carts having an extra 
[ pair of bullocks. TheMailoor or Soondaputty 
[Ghaut has gone out of general use, and the 
remaining one, the SisparaorKoondah Ghaut, 
forms the line of communication between 
Calicut and the hills. The delineation of the 
district having been inaccurately mapped, a 
re-suruey has l^en authorized. This te»Titory 
was ti-ansferred to the British on the ovei thro^^ 
of Tippoo Sultan. 

NEIR. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or terri-* 
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Bheel being seldom seen withont bow and 
arrows. They are mongrel professors of 
Brahminism, seeking to propitiate the inferior 
Bnvbminical deities by sacnnces and offerings ; 
but they neither construct nor frequent any 
temples, performing their simple rites under 
the shade of trees. Ttie Barwars, a sort of 
pretenders to sorcery, appear to be the only 
persona among them regarded in any respect 
m the capacity of priests. Previously to the 
powerful coercion exercised by the British 
government, they were notorious plunderers, 
and many still lurk among the nearly impene- 
trable fastnesses, and subsist in a great degree 
on the cattle which they steal. They do not, 
however, appear to be irreclaimable, some 
having been trained to render good service in 
the capacity of police. 

Nemaur is parcelled out among various 
possessors, whose respective tracts are in many | 
instances so intermingled, that any attempt! 
here to make their situation and relative poai - 1 
tion intelligible must be abortive. Beside the 
British possessions, it comprises territory be- 
longing to Scindia, to Holkar, to the rajah of 
Dhar, and other chiefs of less importance 
The confusion is increased by the fact of a j 
portion of the native territory being under the 
management of the British government. The 
interests of that government are intrusted to 
the care of a political agent stationed at 
Mundlesir, who is subject to the authority of 
the resident at Indore. 

NEMAUR, or NIMAWAR. — A town 
situate on the right bank of the Nerbudda 
(here 1,000 yards wide), and on the route from 
Baitool to Mhow, being distant fJO miles N.W. 
from the former, and 90 E. of the latter. It 
is the chief place of the pergunnah of the same 
name ; and probably the district of Neroaur 
also derives from it the appellation by which it 
is known. It is stated by Malcolm to belong 
to the family of Holkar. Distant 365 miles 
N.E, of Boml>tiy, 90 S.E. of Oojcin. Bat. 
22^ 27', long. 76“ 68'. 

NENKUR, in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Sehwan to Larkhana, and five miles N. 
of the former town. It is situate two miles 
west of a large offset from the Indus, and four 
miles west of the main channel. The surround- 
ing country is level, alluvial, and fertile, but 
little cultivated. The neglect of cultivation 
is more especially remarkable towards the 
Indus, in which direction the land is, for the 
most part, overrun with jungle. Lat. 26® 2T, 
long. 67® 64'. 

NEO DHOORA or GHAT, in the British 
district of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a pass intoHiundes or KSouth-westem 
Thibet, at the head of the Dhouli river, in the 
mahall of Dharma. It is much frequented by 
the Bhotias ot Dharma, who carry on a brisk 
trade with Hiundes by means of great flocks 
and herds of sheep and goats, which they drive 
before them, laden with grain from Lower 
Kumaon, broad-cloth, cottons, hardware, and 


other goods from Hindustan; and bringing 
back in return culinary salt, gold-dust, Iwrax, 
wool, and some other goods less import- 
ance. Though the pass is among suiuinits 
inferior in height to the main range of the 
Himalaya farther south, it still has consider- 
able elevation, probably not less than 15,000 
feet above the sea. Lat. 30® 29', long. 80® 37'« 

j NEPAUL, an independent kingdom of 
Northern India, bounded on the north by 
'Thibet ; on the east by Sikkim and the British 
territory of Darjeeling ; on the south by the 
British districts ot Purneab, Tirhoot, Sarun, 
and Goruckpore ; on the south-west by Oude ; 
and on the west by the British district of 
Kumaon. It extends from lat. 26® 25' to 
30® 17', and from long. 80® 15' to 8S® 15'; 
is 500 miles in length from east to west, and 
160 in breadth, and contains an area of 54,500 
square miles. The principal territorial divi- 
sions are Mooning, Chayanpoor, Muckwanee, 
Khatang, Nepaul, Gorkha, Kliachi, and 
Malebum. 

Throughout their southern border, from the 
river Kalee on the western frontier, to the 
b.'inksof the Mahanunda on the eastern bound- 
ary, the territories of Nep.aul are skirted by the 
Terai, a long narrow strip of land separating 
j them from the Bengal provinces, and from 
I Oude. Ten miles from the frontier commences 
the great forest of Nepaul, following the siirae 
direction as the Terai, possessing an average 
breadth of from eight to ten miles ; and though 
much overrun in parts w’jth underwood, yet 
containing a great variety of noble trees ; 
among the chief of which may be enumerated 
the saul, sissoo, Phullamikhd (iron-wood), kale- 
kaht (a sort of blackwood), the sajh, bhurra, 
sumni, and inulta. The ebony is also found 
here. Beyond this, in a northerly direction, 
lies a hilly tract of country, which again is 
succeeded by two others ot increasing elevation, 
the first of which may be denominated the 
mountainous, and the second the Alpine region 
of Nepaul, with its lofty peaks of Dhoulagiri, 
Gossainthan, Mount Everest, and Kinchin- 
junga. Full particulars of the nature and 
character of the Terai will be tbund under the 
article Kumaon. The hilly tract, the geological 
formation of which consists of limestone, horn- 
etone, and conglomerate, rises gradually towards 
the north, and is traversed by many small rivers 
having their origin on the southern faces of the 
first lofty mountains, to which these hills 
gradually approach. Interposed, as already 
intimated, between the hills and the Alpine 
region (some notice of which latter appears 
in the article Himalayas), is the mountainous 
region, having a breadth of from thirty to forty 
miles, consisting of one mountain heaped on 
another, and rising to a great height, so that 
when any fall liappens in winter, their tops 
are for a short time covered with snow. Tho 
whole of this division is well watered by streams 
and springs, and the vegetable productions are 
of most remarkable stateliness, beauty, and 
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variety. It i« diverbified by eeveial inhabited 
valieya, varying in elevation from 3,000 to 
6,000 feet above the plains of Bengal, and con- 
tains Nepau) proper, within which is situated 
the great valley of Nepaul, with its towns of 
Khatinandoo, Patn, and Bhatgong. Kbat- 
inaTidoo, the capital, was built by the Ghoorkas, 
and is comparatively modern : the old Newar 
town (the Newars being the original inhabi- 
tants) is Patn. According to Kirkpatrick, the 
valley of Nepaid, on all sides surrounded by 
hills, is " nearly of an oval figure ; its greatest 
extent is from north to south, in which direc- 
tion it may be computed at twelve horizontal 
miles. It stretches from east to west about 
nine miles, and its circuit is roughly estimated 
by the inhabitants at twenty-five coss, or from 
forty to fifty miles. It is bounded on the north 
and stmth by very stupendous mountains, near 
the foot of which rise several of those humbler 
eminences called collines in Switzerland ; in- 
deed the bottom of the valiey, besides being in 
general extremely uneven and intersected by 
deep ravines, occasioned by autumnal inunda- 
tions, is speckled throughout at various dis- 
tances with similar little liills. To the east 
ami west the inclosing mountains are much lees 
lofty, the immediate head of the valley to the 
westward being defined principfilly by a low 
steep ridge covered with brushwood, and 
anciently called Maroor, but at present most 
commonly Naga-Arjoou, from the name of an 
idol for which it is famous. This ridge passes 
close behind Suinbhoo-Nath, and is itself backed 
by a more considerable one named Dhochoak. 
To the eastward, the most remarkable hills are 
those of Ranichoak and Mahabut, or Mahadeo- 
pdkhra ; but they by no means reach the eleva- 
tion cither r)f Phalchoak (which is the most 
towering of the summits that illustrate the 
southern confine of the valley), or of Sheopoori, 
which constitutes its principal barrier to the 
northward, and is unquestionably by far the 
highest of all the mountains that encircle it. 
The other chief links ot this superb chain are 
JVIoiiiii Kukunni, which stretches westerly 
from Sheopoori, being united to Xaga-Arjoon 
by Mount Bheerbundy and Chuinpabaidi, 
which, with one or two more inferior peaks, 
com])leie the girdle by joining Ghandraghiri to 
Plndchoak.” Viewed from Chanudraghiri, the 
fliene is thus described by the same writer; — 
“ From hence the eye not only expatiates on 
the waving valley of Nepaul, l>eautifuUy and 
thickly dotted with villages, and abundantly 
chequered with rich fields, fertilized by nume- 
rous meandering streams, but also embraces on 
every side a wide expanse of charming and 
diversified country. It is the laiidscape in 
front, however, that most powerlully attracts 
the attention ; the scenery in this direction 
rising to an amphitheatre, and exhibiting to 
the delighted view the cities and numberless 
temj)les of the valley below, and stupendous 
mountain of Sheopoori ; the still supertowering 
Jib Jibea, clothed to its snow-capped peak wiili 
pendulous forests; aTid finally the glgnntic 


Himaleb, forming the majestic background to 
this wonderful and sublime picture.” 

Hindoo records describe thevalley of Nepaul 
as originally an immense lake, which in the 
progress of time gradually retired between 
the banks of the Bhagrnutty. The statement 
would appear to be borne out by the physical 
aspect of the valley, the waving nature of the 
ground strongly resembling the bed of a large 
body of water, and the soil, which consists of 
a rich black mould, being evidently an alluvial 
deposit. 

At the western bead of the valley of Nepaul 
stands the temple of Sumbhoo-nath, an ancient 
edifice occupying the summit of a hill having 
an elevation of about 300 feet above the sub- 
jacent plain, the ascent to which is gained by a 
flight of steps cut out of the rock. A colossal 
figure of the god Boudh, the lawgiver of the 
Bhootias, stands at the foot of the steps. The 
temple rises from the centre of a terrace, which 
completely occupies the summit of the hill, and 
is discernible at a great distance, from its gilded 
spires and turrets. 

The principal rivers which traverse Nepaul, 
are the Kurnalli, Gunduck, Trisul-Gunga, 
Bori'Gunduck, Coosy, and Bhagrnutty ; these 
are separately described under their respective 
heads in the alphabetical arrangement. 

Notwithstanding its low latitude, Nepaul, 
from its great elevation, whi'ch is about 4,000 
feet above the level of the sea, enjoys a climate 
resembling in some degree that of southern 
Europe. Snow lies on the rnountain-ebain 
' which surrounds the capital for days together 
I in winter, and occasionally falls in the valley 
I below, where hoar-frost is by no means unusual. 

I In the same season ice sometimes covers the 
tanks and pools of standing water, but the 
rivers never freeze. During Kirkpatrick’s stay 
in the valley of Nepaul, from the 17th to the 
i25th of March, the thermometer at noon 
usually ranged betw^een 81“ and 84“ ; a little 
after sunrise it stood at from 50“ to fi4®, but 
was once so low as 47“ ; and at nine in the 
evening it fluctuated between 62“ and 66® ; 
upon one occasion within the seven days it 
rose to 87“ ; yet by ascending the sides and 
summits of the inclosing mountains, the beat 
of Bengal may be speedily exchanged for the 
cold of Russia. Nepaul is characterized by 
seasons similar to those of Upper India, the 
rains commencing a little earlier, and setting 
in from the south-east. At the foot of tho 
hills in the Terrai, the air is unwholesome from 
the middle of March to the middle of Novem- 
ber, engendering ])utrid fever, of which those 
attacked by it, <lie in a few days. 

Several mineral productions are obtainable 
in Nepaul. A vague belief formerly prevailed, 
that the countiy contained gold mines ; but the 
search for their discovery, conducted under the 
authority of the native government, proved 
fruitless. The. absence of gold is, however, 
compensated by the excellence of other metals. 
Copper and iron mines are worked, and the 
iron of Nepaul is said to be not saiymssed in 
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excellence by that of any other country. Its j 
copper, though of superior quality, does not 
appear to enter into competition in the western | 
markets with the copper of Europe ; but this 
circumstance may be attributed partly to the 
expense of tmnsportation through a moun- 
tainous country, and partly to the ignorance 
of the natives in the art of metallurgy. Ores 
of lead have been met with in several tracts, 
and the western parts of Nepaul abound in 
arsenic and pyrites. Stone well adapted to 
building purposes abounds; but owing to the 
expense of its transportation, stone edifices are 
more uncommon than even in Bengal. 

Among the wild animals are the rhinoceros 
and the tiger ; herds oi elephat^ts also range in 
the great forest, and large numbers are annually 
caught on behalf of the governmetit, who cl.-iim 
an exclusive right to them. The mode in 
which they are caught is not, as elsewliere, by 
driving the animals into a keddah or inclosure, 
but by nooses thrown over their necks by a 
hunter seated on a decoy elephant. Of domestic 
animals, it may be briefly noticed that the cattle 
of Nepaul are little superior to those ordinarily 
met with in Bengal and the upper provinces ; 
but within the last three or four years horned 
cattle and sheep have been imported from 
England, with the view of introducing the 
breed into Nepaul. 

Bice is the staple article of food ; the other 
principal crops are wheat and pulse. Esculent 
vegetables are of iufei ior :3escrij)tion ; the potato 
degenerates rapidly, aiul can only be grown 
successfully by the annual importation of fresh 
roots from Patna and other localities. Among 
the indigenous fruits are the peach, raspberry, 
walnut, and mulberry. 

The population, amounting to 1,940,000, 
consists of — 1st. Gboorkas, the con(iuerors of 
Nepaul, who are Hindoos; 2nd. Newars, the 
aborigines, who are chiefly c<»nfined to Nepaul 
proper, and furnish unequivocal signs of their 
iVlongolian origin, in the flat nose, high cheek- 
bone, small eye, and copper-coloured com- 
plexion. Between these two races there 
subsists, as well in character, manners, and 
features, as in religious rites and language, the 
most marked differences. The Ghoorkas makje 
the better soldiers, the New ars the more skilful 
artisans. Besides these, there are the Bhotias 
and the Dhanwars and Mhanjees, who are the 
cultivators and fishei men of the western districts. 

Though the commerce of Nepaul is not 
extensive, it carries on triulc with Bengal, 
Thibet, and Oude, Among the principal ex- 
erts are elephants, rice, timber, hides, ginger, 
oney, and fruit. The manufactures of the 
country consist in the fabrication of cutlery, 
ordnance, muskets, and other warlike instru- 
ments ; of utensils of brass, copper, and iron, 
and the casting of bells. Coarse cottons are 
made up for home consumption, and the jmper 
manufactured in the capital appears to be of 
superior quality. Nci»;vul is likewise famous 
for the productioD of a beau til ul flat brick 
used for the fronts of houses. 


Little is known of the Ghoorkas prior to 
their conquest of Nepaul, which appears to 
have been completed in 17C8. In 1790 the 
Nepauless invaded Thibet, and pillaged its 
temples. Tlie Lamas had recourse for aid to 
the emperor of China, who despatched a force 
of 70,000 men against the Ghoorkas. Tlie 
latter w-ere defeated and pursued to Noakote, 
near their capital, whei*e terms dictated by the 
victors were accepted, and Nepaul became a 
dependency of China. The submission, how- 
ever, was merely temporary. On the Ist of 
March, 1792, a treaty of commerce w.u» con- 
cluded between the British government and 
Nepaul ; and some years later political i*ela- 
tioiis were established between the two govern- 
ments by the treaty of Dinapoor, concluded 
in October, 1801. By a separate article of 
that treaty, the Britislt government gu.iranteed 
the payment of the stipeml (\i the ex-r;ij:th of 
Nepaul, w'ho luid liecn compelled t(/ abdicate 
in favour of his son, and had retired to Benares. 
No security li ad been Uilten from the Nepaul 
government for tlu' ]>aynient ; and the omis- 
sion resulted in loss and annoyance to the 
British govei'innent. At length the alliance 
between the two states wjva formally dissolved. 
This took place in 1804, and from that time till 
1812 little intercourse seems to have taken 
place, beyond vain remonstrances on the iiart 
of the British against border invasions and 
encror.^bments. These at length occurred so 
frequently, and to such an increa.sing (•xtent, 
that it became ne(;c.ssary for tlm British govei n- 
ment to take some decisive mode of vindicating 
its rights. An aitenipt was made to settle the 
matters in disjmte by the appointment of com- 
ini.SHioTiers ; but the endeavour ended unsatis- 
factorily, as such measures often do : the rights 
of the British were established, but tbe Ne- 
paulese evaded their recognition. Fresh out- 
rages followed, and ultimately war becoming 
inevitable, preparations for carrying it on were 
commenced on a somewhat extensive scale. 
The force destined to act agaiust Nef>aul, 
many thousands strong, and duly provideil 
with ordnance and all other necessary imple- 
ments of war, was distributed into four divisions, 
under four commanders, to each of whom was 
assigned a defined course of action. Various 
diplomatic arrangements were also made, with 
a view of assisting tbe military operations, and 
rcmlering the whole conducive to the establish- 
ment of the relations of peace. Of the attempts 
at negotiation, it is enough to gay that they 
were generally defeated by the bad faith and 
chicanery w^hich almost invariably characterize 
native diplomacy, and which pre-eminently 
mark that of Nepaul. The commencement of 
military operations was also inauspicious. An 
unsuccessful attack upon tlie strong fortress of 
Kalunga was attended with frightful lo.ss, in- 
cluding among the slain the gallant but ill- 
fated officer by whom it was conducted, General 
Gillesjfie. Another attempt, made under an- 
other officer, and with ineveased mean.'* of 
destruction, was equally unnuccessful ; and 
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though subsequently the place fell into the 
hands of the assailants, through the abandon- 
ment of its garrison, the conquest must be 
regarded as dearly purchased. Other mis- 
chances also occurred. Some of the divisions 
of tho invading army achieved nothing ; and 
it is to the caution and military talent of Sir 
David Ochterlony, to wliom happily one of the 
divisions had been intrusted, that the British 
cause was saved from utter defeat and disgrace. 
His success alarmed the enemy ; and under 
the induence of such ahirm negotiation recom- 
menced, and a treaty was arranged, which was 
ratified as soon as received at Fort William. 
Its fate at Khatmanddo was widely different. 
The desire for war had been only checked, not 
extirpated ; and the repudiation of the acts of 
its own accredited agents was of course not 
allowed by the Nepaulese government to act 
as an impediment to the indulgence of its 
hostile propensities : the treaty therefore was 
rejected. A renewal of the war was conse- 
quently inevitable, hut its continuance was 
happily short. Sir David Ochterlony advanced 
through jungle and across mountains ; and 
though the enemy at length found courage to 
attack him, it was without success. The fears 
of tlie court of Kbatmandoo revived, and an 
emissary of that court proceeded to the British 
camp, with the required ratification of the 
treaty previously concluded, which thus became 
the rule of the political relations between the 
two powers. Tliis took place in March, 1816. 

Henceforward the history of Nepaul pre- 
sents little that can excite interest in a Euro- 
pean mind. Eternal intrigue, and occasional 
resort to rougher means, identify its character 
with that of most oriental courts. At 
times, however, events have occurred, which 
by their unusual atrocity relieve the tanaeness 
of the surrounding incidents. Such events 
have marked the career of Jung Bahadoor, 
whose name at least is pretty well known in 
England, which country he visited a few years 
since. Jung Bahadoor was the nephew of a 
man who had the good fortune (if such a term 
may be properly a[)pUed) to attain the office of 
prime minister of Nepaul. His youth was 
devoted to gambling, and his expertness in the 
avocation which he chose, repaired the finan- 
cial dilapidation occasioned by his wild excesses. 
On his uncle becoming prime minister, Jung 
Badadoor quitted the obscurity of an outpost 
for the capital, w'nch he regarded as tho only 
field for the development of genius like his 
own. There he was the subject of many 
remarkable adventures, and committed sundry 
acts not recognised as lawful by the moral 
codes of the western world. Among the latter 
W'as the murder of his uncle, which he under- 
took and perpetrated at the instigation of the 
queen, who had previously been the minister’s 
patroness. A new ministry was formed, and 
J ung became commander-in-chief. The oppor- 
ttmity of slaughter on a larger scale soon 
awaited him. The new premier was assassin- 
ated; and the queen, with whom he was a 


prijne favourite, demanded vengeance. One 
of the colleagues of the murdered minister was 
suspected of being concerned inthe crime. Jung 
proposed to another colleague of the unfor- 
tunate premier, that the suspected man should 
be put to death, and the government be 
administered by the sole survivor, he to whom 
the proposals were made. Hesitation on his 
part being displayed, Jung determined to place 
him in confinement till his object was effected, 
and gave a signal for his seizure. The son of 
the intended prisoner, apprehensive for tlm 
safety of his father, rushed forward to his 
rescue, but was forthwith cut down ; the 
father sprung to avenge his son’s death, but a 
bullet from the rifle of Jung Bahadoor laid 
the former by the side of the latter. This was, 
however, but the prelude to what was to 
follow. Fourteen hostile chiefs confronted 
J ling ; but he was prepared to deal with them 
promptly. Backed by a small force, on which 
ho could depend, he levelled his rifle fourteen 
times in succession, and at each discharge, 
excepting one, brought down his selected 
victim. The man who escaped his aim was he 
who had been accused of the murder of his 
colleague ; but his reprieve was short ; ho 
reached the door, but there met from a sword 
the death which he had escaped from Jung’s 
rifle. Massacre now raged throughout the 
])alace ; but the bodies the slain were for 
Jung the stepping-stones to power. Before 
the dawn of the succeeding day, Jung Baha- 
door was invested with the office of prime 
minister. His future course was not incon- 
sistent with its commencement. A conspiracy 
was formed for his destruction ; but Jung not 
only escaped, but seized and behe4vcled all tho 
adherents of the chief conspirator. The queen 
was ordered to quit the country with her two 
sons : the king accompanied them, and the 
heir-apparent was raised to the throne. A feeble 
attempt was made by the monarch to regain hia 
crown, but the information and energy of Jung 
baffled it, and* the king was made prisoner. 
He still remains in captivity, but is sometimes, 
as an indulgence, allowed to occupy a seat on 
the throne next to his usurping son. 

NERBUD. — A town in Guzerat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate 86 miles 
E.S.E. from Rajeote, and 79 miles W.8.W. 
from Baroda. Lat. 21“ 52’, long. 72“ 7'. 

NERBUDDA. — A river rising in the Brit- 
ish district of Ramgurh, presidency of Bengal, 
on the elevated plateau of Amarakantak or 
Ummurkuntiik, in the Vindhya Mountains, at 
an elevation of probably between 3,000 and 
4,000 feet above the sea. Though that place 
is within the British frontier, little is known 
of it. According to the accounts collected hy 
Tieffenthaler ana Blunt, its remotest source is 
in an inexhaustible pond, inclosed by a wall of 
masonry, close to the temple of Amarakantak, 
in lat. 22“ 89', long. 81“ 49'. The nascent 
river is a yard wide at its exit from the pond, 
and flowing eastward a mile and a half, is pre* 
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cipitated twenty-six yards from the brow of 
the table-land, and, changing its direction, 
flows westwards. In the upper part of its 
course, the declivity must ^ very rapid, as 
Jubbulpore, having an elevation above the sea 
of 1,458 feet, and situate on the right bank of 
the river, is, if the distance be measured along 
tbo channel, 190 miles below the source ; and 
if the elevation of this last be assuiu^ at 
3,500 feet, the average descent of the water- 
way in that interval may be estimated at 
about ten feet in each mile. About Jubbub 
pore, it enters on what is generally called the 
valley of the Nerbudda, or the great depres- 
sion bounded north by the Vindhya, on the 
south by the Satpoora Mountains ; and the 
immediate drainage of this supplies nearly the 
whole volume of its water, as perhaps no river 
of the same magnitude and length of course 
receives so few important tributaries. About 
forty miles below Jubbulpore, and in lat. 
23“ 4', long. 79“ 26', it, near Bairkaira, on the 
right side, receives the Herrun, a small river ; 
and twenty miles lower down, on the left side, 
the Shair, still smaller. The forniations along 
its banks, in the upper part of its course, 
appear for the most part to be trappean ; lower 
down, at Jubbulpore, granitic. At Bhera 
Garb, below Jubbulpore, the channel is con- 
tracted between two high perpendicular cliffs 
of magnesian limestone, white as snow. The 
river, notwithstanding the great width of its 
bed in some parts of its upper course, appears 
to be scarcely anywhere continuously navi- 
gable for any considerable distance, in con- 
sequence of the innumerable basaltic rocks 
scattered over its channel ; and these obstacles 
are the more seriously injurious, as at Chaml- i 
gurh, near Poonassa, and Tendukliera, near 
Jubbulpore, are inexhaustible mines of iron- 
ore, of good quality, which, were the naviga- 
tion available, would prove a most useful 
resource to that part ol Hindustan, A recent 
report on the state of this river is officially 
deKcribed as ^‘presenting an interesting, but 
not very encouraging nari*ative as respects its 
navigation for purposes of trade.” Pour or 
five miles above Hoshungabad, 360 miles from 
its source, and in lat. 22 45', long. 77“ 49', it 
on the right side receives the Towali, perhaps 
the largest of its tributaries ; and a little 
below the confluence it is 900 yards wide. 

About fifty yards above the junction of the 
Towah river with the Nerbudda, there is a 
lodge of black limestone rock, whieli stretches 
the whole way across the Nerbudda, connecting 
the two banks by a causeway, as it were : a 
fine waterfall is the result, while immediately 
below it is an exceedingly deep bole, which ia 
literally alive with immense alligators. Tlie 
ascent, from its steepness and slippery nature, 
is impracticable to them, and they content 
themselves with sporting about the deep water 
at its ba.se. Below Hoshungabad, for about 
eighty miles, os far its Jooga, in lat. 22' 2o', 
long. 76" 46', and 445 miles from the source, 
the channel is rather free from obstacle.^ ; but 


at that place there is a stony rapid, which, 
however, is, during the periodical rains, pass- 
able for boats of considerable burthen ; anu 
about ten miles below this rapid is the fall of 
Mundhar, of ten feet, causing an insuperable 
impediment to uavigation. This stoppage of 
the navigation is in lat. 22® 15', long. 76" 48', 
below the source of the river 455 miles ; nliove 
its mouth 346. Between Mundhar and Ho- 
shungabad, the country on each side of the 
river is a \ery wild, woody tract, consisting of 
a succession of low hills, and deep ravines and 
watercourses, covered with dense and lofty 
forests, and scarcely capable of being traversed 
in most parts for seven or eight miles from the 
river by any but foot-passengers. Iron-ore 
abounds. Below Mundhar twenty-five miles, 
and in lat. 22® 16', long. 76® are the falls 
of Dhardri, of forty feet descent, there being, 
during the season of low water, four or five 
channels, but during the periodical rains, an 
■unbroken sheet of water, about a hundred feet 
j in width from the cliff on tlie left to that on 
I the right side ; navigation being totally imprac- 
ticable. Close below this fall is the rapid of 
Kal Bbyru, ‘^in forty feet, three feet,” the 
river being only 100 feet wide, and three feet 
water on the rapid ; and here is a ford much 
frequented at seasons of low water. At the 
termination of the rapid ia the rocky isle of 
Mundatta, the ruinous pagodas on which are 
annually much frequented, being sacred to 
Siva. The geological formations of the banka 
in this part of the river’s course appear to bo 
slate of various sorts. Between the rapids at 
Mundatta and the British cantonment at 
Mundle.sir, seventy miles lower down, several 
rapids occur, but none totally interrupting 
navigati«)n. The estimated elevation of Mun- 
dlesir above the sea is 700 feet, or 760 below 
JubbuljKirc, where tlie stream, descending from 
the table-land, enters the valley of the Ner- 
budda ; and as the distance between those two 
towns is 360 miles, measured by the stream, 
the average descent in that interval is little 
more than two feet per mile. 

Jacquemont descrilres llio river as about 
2,000 feet wide at Mundlesir in the season of 
low water, when it is fordable, though with 
difficulty, in consequence of the great rocki- 
ness of its bed. In the periodical rains, the 
water rises here from thirty to forty feet above 
its height in the shrunken state of the river. At 
Hiranpul, seventy miles below Mundlesir, the 
navigation is totally interrupted by a rapid, 
100 feet in length, and having a tall of six 
feet. The channel, 150 feet in width, is 
studded with basaltic rocks, rising above the 
surface. In a late attempt made to try how 
far it might be navigated, a very strong canoe, 
guided by means of two ropes worked by 
several men on the bank, was several times 
upset or sunk, tliough at last hauled out by 
main strength. Tlie Hiranpul rajiid i.s in lat. 
22 ‘ 5\ long. 74“ 43', 620 miles from the source, 
181 from tb© mouth. A mile below’ this, “it 
[the Nerbudda] finds a single channel of forty 
700 
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yardp, bounded on either side by cliffs, into 
which the stream, 600 yards in width, contracts 
in volume as it rushes down the declivity of : 
this gorge with extreme fury.” From this 
place the river ft unfit for navigation for| 
seventy miles, to Soolpan Mahadeo, or Makri 
Fall, in lat. 21* if, long. 78° 48', 691 miles 
from the source, 110 from the mouth. Accord- j 
ing to Dangerfield, in this part of its course ' 
** the stream finds its way, contracted to| 
within half its usual breadth, between two 
hilly ranges, and its conrse being much im- 
peded, so as to render navigation impracticable, 
by large masses and elevated ridges of rock.** 
In one spot, the channel for this vast volume 
of water “ was not ten yards in breadth, the 
water rushing through it with a slight fall and 
tremendous force.*' From Makri Fall to Tul- 
lukwara, a distance of twenty -five miles, the 
navigation is difficult ; but, with much care 
and toil, practicable. From Tullukwara, in 
lat. 21“ 57\ long. 73“ 32', to the sea, a distance 
of eighty-five miles, it is navigable for boats of 
considerable burthen. Flowing by the city of 
Broach, situate on its right or north bank, it 
falls into the Gulf of Camb^, in laV 21® 35', 
long. 72“ 36' ; its total length of course bei ng 
801 miles. The tide is perceptibly,. , Amy 
twenty-five miles above Broach, ^sr fifty-five 
from the sea. Tliroughouk the tidal part of 
its course, the breadth of the Nerbudda exceeds 
a mile. At Broach, about thirty miles from 
the mouth, it is a noble sheet of water two 
miles wide, even when the tide is out. Ships 
of burthen can proceed up the river to Broach ; 
but skilful j)iU)tage is necessary, as the naviga- 
tion is very difficult, in consequence of a bar 
at the entrance of the river, and numerous 
srindbanks in its channel. The practicability 
of improving the navigation by artificial means I 
has been considered ; and several years since 
irrstructions were sent out for a survey by a 
competent ofticer, with a view to this end. 
An experienced geologist was at the same time 
directed to examine the coal-fields in theneigh- 
bourljood of Hoshungabad, for the purpose of 
ascertaining their caj)acity as a source of 
supply to Bombay, thereby relieving that port 
from its exclusive dependence upon Europe for 
coal. The latest results reported are of an 
encouraging character. Few rivers have a 
more direct course thau that of tlie Nerbudda, 
which is nearly due east and west. It iSsCOit- 
sideredtobe the boundary between the an ; 
and Hindustan. 

NERBUDDA TERRITORY. See 
Saugor and Nerbudda. 

NERIAD, in the British district of Kaira, 
under the presidency of Bombay, a town on 
tlu} route from Baroda to the city of Ahmeda- 
bad. Its streets are level, conveniently broad, 
and clean. It is the principal place of the 
extensive tobacco tract in that district, and is 
situate in a thriving, well-cultivated country, 
abounding in towns and prosperous villages. 
Population 40,000. Distance from Baroda, 


N.SV., 35 miles; from Ahmedabad, 8.E., $0. 
Lat. 22® 40', long. 72® 56'. 

NEROWLEE. — A town in the Bajpooi 
state of Jeypoor, situate 69 miles 8.E. mnn 
J eypoor, and 130 miles E. from Aimaer. Xnit. 
26“ 20', long. 76® 48'. 

NEROWLEE, in the British district of 
Moradabad, Heut. -gov. of the N. W. Pfovinces, 
a town on the route &om Moradabad to Coel, 
26 miles 8. by W. of the former. Lat 28® 29', 
long. 78® 49'. 

NERRONA. — ^A town inthe n; 9 tive state of 
Outch, situate on the Great Western Rutm of 
Catch, and 12 miles N.N.W. firom Bhoqi. 
Lat. 23® 23', long. 69® 40'. 

NEVERDEEPOOR, in the district of Salon, 

> territory of Oude, a town on ihe rmht bank id 
the river 8aee, 75 miles S.E. of liocknow. 
Butter estimates the populatioh at 3,000 
Hindoos, including 100 Bhats. Lat. 26® 59', 
long. 81“ 38'. 

NEWA SHAHER, in the Jnltndar Booab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 15 miles 
W. from the right bank of the Sutlej, 130 miles 
E. by 8. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31* 1^, 
long. 76® 18'. 

NEW HALLA. — A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, pre- 
sidency of Bonibav, 80 miles N. of Hvdiabad. 
Lat. 25® 48', long. 68® 26’. 

NEWSUR.— See Nowsub. 

NEWTAH, in the British district of Dnmoh, 
one of the divisions of the Saugor amd Ner- 
budda territories, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Duraoh to 
Jubbulpoor, 12 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 23“ 40', long. 79“ 88'. 

NEWULGXJRH. — A town in the territory 
of Oudh, 60 miles N.N.E. from Oudh, and 
81 miles N.W. from Goruckpoor. Lat. 27® 35', 
long. 82" 34'. 

NEYH. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, 68 miles W.N.W. from BhOoj, and 
96 miles S.E. by 8. from Tatta. Lat, 23® 30', 
long. 68“ 42'. 

I NEYPAAR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, 33 miles 
S.E. by E. of Kaira. Its streets are narrow 
I and uneven. Lat. 22“ 28', long. 73® 7'- 
j N flOON, in the Stnde SagurDooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the Indus, 135 miles 8. by W. of tho 
town of Peshawur. Lat. 32® T, long. 71® 18'. 

NIBRUNG, in Busaahir, a pass across tho 
ek /ated ridge forming the southern boundary 
of Koonawar. It has the appearance of a 
gateway, and lies between two perpendicular 
rocks, each thirty-five ft^et high. Gerard 
remarks that he bad nowhere else obeer*'ed 
great a difference in the height of the r 
mometer exposed to the sun's ntyji a.* ' i ; 
shade; in the former^ane btirr: B’l . > ‘ic' 

latter 354®. Three hundred yar is t > . -itii 
east is the Goonas I'ass, air: a quaitcr f a 
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mile further, in the same direction, is the 
Ghusul Pass. Nibrung is 16,035 feet abore 
the sea. Lat. 81° 22', long. 78° 18'. 

NICHLOUL, or NUHLAWALI, in the 
British dietriot of Goruckpoor, liei]t.-goy. of 
the N.W, Provinces, a small town n«sr the 
northern frontier towards Nepaul. Buchanan, 
who surveyed it forty years ago, describes it as 
a very sorry place, having 200 huts : and if 
Biz persons be allowed to each, the population 
may be estimated at 1,200. Here is a ruinous 
mod fort» which formerly belonged to the 
Mtty rajah of Palpa, in Nepal. Distant N.£. 
nom G<^ckpore cantonment 45 miles. Lat. 
27° 17', long. 83° 47'. 

NICHOR, in Bua^ahir, a village of the dis* 
triet of Koonawiur, is situate on the northori 
dadfivity of a mountain sloping down to the 
left bank of the Sutluj. Elevation above the 
sea 6,925 feet. Lat. 31° 33', long. 78°. 

NICKRYE. — A town in the British district 
of Cuttack, lieut.’gov. of Bengal, 37 miles E. 
by N. of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 84', long. 86° 29'. 

NICOBARS. — A cluster of islands in the 
Indian Ocean, lying between lat. 6° 40' — 
9° 20', and long. 93° 8— 94° IS': tb^ are 
inhabited by about 1,000 Malays. The Danes 
formed a settlement here in 1756, but abandoned 
it in 1768. At the latter end of the year 1840, 
the whaler Pilot, of London, was seized by 
pirates infesting the NIcobars. An Engli^ 
cruiser being despatched to these island to 
ezact reparation, a quantity of marine stores, 
not pertaining to the PUot, were discovered, 
and a suspicion arose thav some of the many 
vessels wnich bad sauled in recent years for 
China or the Straits, and had never since been 
heard of, might have fallen victims to the 
pirates of the Nioobars or Andamans. At 
this period, the sovereign^ of the Nicobors 
was claimed by the Danes. Evidence subse- 
quently obtain^, left little room for doubt that 
in several instances the crews of British vessels 
had been murdered, and the vessels scuttled 
and sunk by the islanders; and it further 
appeared that the murder of the crew bad 
always been effected by surprise. Measures 
were taken to give notoriety to these circum- 
stances, and commanders of trading vessels 
likely to touch at the Nicobars were recom- 
mended to employ, during their st^, a portion 
of the crew as an armed watch. Di 1848, the 
Danish government came to the determination 
to abandon all claim to sovereignty over the 
Nicobars ; and on the final removal of Danish 
authority, the chiefs of the island of Car 
Nicobar hoisted the British flag, and expressed : 
their desire, through a British merchant of 
Moulmeio, to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the ^^tisb government. It was not, however, 
deemed expedient to recognise these proceed- 
ings, Some few years later, certain residents 
of Chittagong made a representation to the 
British government regarding two brigs which 
sailed for the Nicobars in 1852. Neither of 


them had since been beard of, and the pre> 
sumption was, that both had been cut off 
by savages. Captain Dicey, of the steamer 
Tenamnm, was thereupon despatched to the 
Nioobars for the purpose ofinquiring into the 
fate of the missing vessels ; and the report of 
this officer, the home authorities o^erve, 
“leaves no doubt that two vessels, one of 
them English, have recently been destroyed, 
and their crews murdered by the inhabitants 
of the Nioo..*r Islands; and there seems too 
much reason to fear that these atrodtiea have 
been preceded by many similar outrage^'* 
These and the adjacent islands termed the 
Andamans would, it has been suggested, 
answer admirably for a convict settlement. 

NIDAON, or NADAUN, in the north of 
the Punjab, a small town on the Baas, here a 
deep, rapid, and clear stream, 150 yar^ wide, 
and running at the rate of three miles and a 
half an hour. The right bank is of sandstone, 
lofty and abrupt ; the left of mould, lower and 
shelving. Here is a ferry much frequented, 

! being on the route from British India to Cash- 
mere. Nadaun was formerly a flourishing 
place, and was held by an independent rajah ; 
but the prince was expelled by Kunjeet Singh, 
and siDoe that event the town has ffillen into 
decay. Near. Nadaun is Jewala Muki, a cele- 
brate Hindoo temple, surmounted with a 
richly-gilded roof, and inclosing a fissure in 
i the rock, from which issue jets of tnfiammable 
gas, which, when lighted, are considered the 
I breath of the tutelar deity. The assessment 
I of the land revenue, when payable to the Sikh 
government, was regulated by a curious con- 
trivance, which, according to Moorcroft, 

I without diminishing the amount, was likely 
to be satisfactory to the peasantry. This was 
by a rough analysis of the soil. A given 
quantity of the earth was put into a fine 
muslin sieve, and washed with water until all 
the mould was carried through, and nothing but 
the sand left ; and according to its proportion 
to the whole, a deduction was made from the 
assessment.*' The rate for rich soil was about 
five shillings an acre. The site of Nadaun is 
delightful ; and during its prosperity it was 
celebrated for fine gardens, and various other 
attractions. Yi^e mentions a popular pro- 
verb—*' Who wul come to Nadaun, and then 
leave it ? ** It is in lat. 31° 46', long. 76° 28'. 

NIDDAGOONDA. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Nizam, 56 miles N.E. 
by E. from Hyderabad, and 127 miles N.W. 
from Guntoor. Lat. 17° 48', long. 79° 19'. 

NIDDAVOLE. — A town in the British 
district of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
63 miles N.E. by N. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
16° 55', long. 81° 44'. 

NIDIGULL, in the Mysore, a fort and 
town on ihe north-east frontier, towards Bel- 
garrisoned by Hyder Ali. It in the 
year 1770 was, after a deperate resistance, 
stormed by the troops of the poligar or chief 
of rCbitmdurg, auxiliary to the Mahrattas. 
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Distance from Cbitradurg, E., 48 miles ; Ban* 
galore, N.W., 89. Lat. 14“ 10', long. 77“ 9'. 

NIDJIGUL. — A town in the Mysore, 
67 miles N.E. by N. from Seringapatara, and 
146 miles W. by N. from Arcot. Lat. 13“ 15', 
long. 77“ 15'. 

NIE SARAE, in the temtory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Cawnpore to Luck- 
now, 28 miles K.E. of the former, 25 S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26“ 41', long. 80° 42'. 

NILAB, in the Punjab, a small town on the 
left or eastern bank of the Indus, a short 
distance below Attock, and close to the con- 
fluence of the Hurroo river. The name sig- 
nifies blue water,” and has been assigned to 
it from the deep blue colour of the water of 
the Indus at this place. The great river here 
is narrow, rapid, and 120 feet deep. There is 
a ferry, at which, according to Wood, Hmur 
crossed on his invasion of India ; but Rennell 
is of opinion that he crossed at or near Attock. 
Lat. 33“ 46', long. 72“ 15'. 

N I LING, in Chinese Tartary, near the 
northern frontier of Gurwhal, is situate in the 
district of Chaprang, being distant south-west 
from the town of th^ name six days’ journey, 
by a tolerably good track. It is situate on 
the right bank of the Jahnevi, a great confluent 
with the Bhageerettee, called lower down the 
Ganges. The houses are built very low, in 
consequence of the great violence of the wind. 
Besides the road to Chaprang, there is another 
to Koonawar by tbe Chungsakhago Pass, 
situate about lat. 81“ 14', long. 73“ 87'. 
This is probably the most difficult pass in 
the Himalayas, as Gerard, who had crossed 
several above 18,000 feet high, could fitid no 
guide willing to accompany him across the 
Chungsakhago ; and some years before his 
arriv^ in that tract, eighteen people perished 
in attempting the passage ; since which time 
few loaded travellerw venture on it. Elevation 
above the sea 11,127 feet, Lat. 31“ 6', long. 
79“ 2'. 

NILLEHGAON. — A town in the British 
province of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
20 miles E. from Sholapoor, and 69 miles 
N.N.E. from Beejapoor. Lat. 17“ 41', long. 
76“ 15'. 

NIL NAG, “blue lake,*’ in Cashmere, a 
great spring or piece of water, which gives 
rise to a stream falling into the Behut or 
Jhelum, in the vicinity of Baramula, in lat. 
33“ 48', long. 74“ 47'. Like most other sources 
of rivers, it is regarded with superstitious 
veneration by the Hindoos. It is situate on 
the north-eastern declivity of the Pir Panjal, 
and 21 miles S.W, of Serinagur. 

NIMAB. — See Nemaub. 

NIMBEH. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednug^r, presidency of Bombay, 
31 miles N.N.W. of Ahmednuggur. Li^. 
19“ 16', long. 74“ 41'. 

NIMBERA, in llajpootana^ the principal 


place of a pergnnnah, one of tbe possessions 
of the noted Patan freebooter Muliammed 
Ameer Kban, is mtuate on the route from 
Neemuch to Nnsseerabad, 16 miles N.W. of 
the former, and 127 & of the latter. It ts 
surrounded by a rampart with towers, and 
has a small mosque, some small temples, and a 
neat cutchery or court of justice. There is a 
very beautiful baoli or well. It has a noble 
staircase, and a verandah of rich S;vnicenic 
arches round the wall about half-way down. 
The pergunnah contsdns 275 villages, and an 
area of 172 square miles. Of its separate 
population there is no retnrn, but information 
on that of the whole of the dependencies of 
Ameer Khan will be found in the article on 
Took. It is estimated to yield an annual 
revenue of 1,40,000 rupees, or 14,0002. 
Though forming part of the jaghire of the 
noted Ameer Khan, its fiscal affairs and 
police have long been under the management 
of the East- India Company ; an arrangement 
originating in a great outrage committed on 
some British snbjects from Neemuch, who 
were attacked, stripped, and some of them 
killed. The proper Ifritidh officer having 
applied to Ameer Khan for redres^ that 
chieftain answered that be had no sufficient 
army to sustain his autlmrity in so distant a 
possession, and that he wished that the English 
would take the district in farm, give hai a bur 
rent, and govern it their own way ; which effisr 
was accepted. Tod, who passed throi^ tiiis 
place in 1820, and a few years before Heberis 
visit, states it to be a considerable town, with 
an excellent stone circumvallation and adds 
that, ** being on the high road between Malwa 
and Hindostan, it enjoys a good share of 
traffic.*’ Lat. 24“ 36', long. 74“ 43'. 

NIMBSOR. — ^A town in tbe British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 35 
miles S.E. by K (d* Sattara. Lai. 17^ 27', 
long. 74“ 31'. 

NIMKESARAE, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieutw-gov. of tbe N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 22 miles N. <rf the former. Lat. 
27“ 24', long. 78“ 17'. 

NIMKHAR, or NIMKHAR-BilSRIK, in 
the district of Khainffiad, territory of Oude, a 
town near the left bank of the Qoomtee, is the 
principal place of the subdivision of the same 
name. On a high sand-hill on the bank of tlie 
river is a brick fort, of quadrangular ground- 
plan, half a mile in circuit, having four round 
towers, one at each angle, but fallen into ruin. 
Contiguous is a reservoir, regarded sacred by 
the Hindoos, of octagon outline, surrounded 
in its circuit of about 180 paces by a wal], 
sloping towards the water, with ten steps. 
'The water is supplied from hidden springs; 
is clear, deep, of a skye-falae colour, and is 
used by the HhidocMi as a bath for ritual abln- 
tions. Siioilar tanks abound in tbe neighbour- 
hood. This place is mentioued in the Ayeen 
Akbeiy as having a brick fort, and yielding an 
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ftfiDiial revenue of 89^101 nipeea Lai. 27** 21', 
long. 80* 32'. 

NIKA DEVI, in the hiU stale of Knhloor, 
a peaked monntiiin in the narrow peninsula 
form^ hy a renuurkalile fbxme of the Sutlej, 
and about four miles from tibe left bank of that 
river. It rises aboot 3,000 feet above the 
town of Anandpoor, or 4,000 above the level 
of the sea. lie shape la ringnburly like the 
peaked turban worn by the Sikhs, which people 
bold the spot in great veoeratioo, because Gi^ 
Crovind rangh ascended to its summit, and 
there^ surrounded by a few feiihful followers, 
concerted measures far the poopagaiion of their 
faith. A small well-oonstrocicd temple ii» 
situate on the summit, to which there is access 
by means of a flight of stone steps. Lat. 31** 1 8', 
long. 76** 87*. 

NINGROO. — ^A town in the British district 
of Sudiys^ Upper Assam, 34 miles S. of Sudiya. 
Lat. 27** 20*, long, 95** 42'. 

KIKMUL, in Hyderabad, or the territory of 
the Nizam, a town nine mil» north oi the left 
or north bank of the Godavery, in a country of 
granatic formation, overlaid with hjKsiiiferous 
strata, on the route from Hyderaliad to Nag- 
poor, 120 miles N. of former, 3 5-J S.W. of 
latter, Lat. 19* T, long. 78** 25'. 

NIRT, in Bnssahir, a village on the left bank 
of the Sutlej, belonging to BrahminM, who hold 
it rent free. Elevation above the sea 3,087 
feet Lat. 81** 23', long. 77*^ Sr. 
NISHOWRA—See Nasaieah. 

NISUNG, in Bussabir, a village of Koona- 
war, is situate near the left bank of the Tag- 
lakhar, a large 8trea.n which rises in Cliinese 
Tartary, three or four days* journey to the 
eastward. The village lies at the northern 
l.ase of the Tuogrug Pass, from which it is 
accessible by a' footpath of steep descent, 
passing through growths of juniper and thyme. 
The soil and climate are suflicienily genial to 
bring to maturity esculent vegetables and small 
fruit, such as gooseberries, though it has an 
elevation of 10,1^ feet above the sea. Lat. 
31* 39', long, 78** 34'. 

NITI, in the British district of Kumaon, 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. I^rovinces, 
a village near a celebrated pass of the same 
name, across the range or sucoessiou of mouo- 
tiiins forming the boundary towards Hiundes 
or Chinese Tartary. The village, thirteen 
miles semth of the pass, is situate on tlie left 
bank of the Doulee, and at the foot of a nange 
of eminences, which, sweeping round, defends 
it on the north and north-west from iemfiests. 
The route from the village is up the course of 
the Doulee, which rises on the southern face, 
where, in the early pait of Octoljer, not a speck 
of snow was to be seen. After the route 
diverges from the Jionlee, the ascent l>ecoiDes 
very steep, amidst crumbling crags of blue 
limestone. The pass opens at the top on the 
table land of Tartary, car rather on the slightly 
depressed basin of the 8utluj, Che bed oJ which 


there ha<< an elevation of 14,924 feet above the 
sea. This is considered the easiest and best 
pass between Knmaon and Hiundes, and in 
consequence is one the princij^l ohaunels 
of the trade between Chinese Tartaiy and 
Hindooatan ; and the canying-busiiiess forms 
the princijval means of sul^istence of the 
Bbotias of Niti. The pass becomes open at 
the latter end of June, and continues so gene- 
rally to the second week in October. The 
articles of merchandise are conveyed on yaks, 
goats, and sheep. Ibe Bhottan sheep carries 
from ten to twenty |H>Unds weight, the goat 
from twelve to twenty-four ; the Tibetan sheep, 
which is larger and stronger, carriers from thirty 
to forty. They can, if urged, travel in a day 
seven or eight miles over mountain- tracks ; 

but for a continuance not more than five. 
Grain, borax, salt, and such other goods as 
can l>e commodiously divided, are sewn up in 
saddle-bags, called karbik, made of woollen 
and cased in leather, and are hung on each side, 
iHjing secured in place by a crupper and breast- 
band. Wool, cottons, and goods of similar 
description, are in the same way arranged in 
small packages. Tlic sufferings of travellers 
from disordered respiration, in consequence of 
the tenuity of the air, are very severe ; and 
though the Bhoiias take pains from early age 
to train themselves to endure it, some can never 
succeed ; and even yaks and other boasts are 
not exempt from sufferings resulting from it, 
Tlie most marked symptoms are vertigo, inor- 
dinate action of tiie h^rt, accelerated respira- 
tion, and the most distressing difficulty of 
breathing. Tlie statement of lki.tten is con- 
clusive as tt^ the reality of this influence : — 

During this walk I. was almost killed by mere 
pain. The rarity of the air along this high 
road to Daba (nearly 17,000 fecjt) was perfectly 
awful. jMy dandi people would not go on, and 
returned U> the crest of the pass. One man 
accompanied me ; and he and I went groaning 
along at a Bnail’n pace, on a level, and yet in 
great agony. Angina {>ectoris I now consider 
nothing in conipariKon. I felt the ]>ain most 
at my chest, and sufltH'ation seemed to threaten 
me at every step,’* The district atljacent to 
Niti bears the same name, and contains ten 
villages and 21 9 bouses. Elevation of crest of 
pass above the sea 10,814 feet; lat. SO’' 57', 
long. 79*' 54'. Elevation of village 11,404 feet ; 
lat, 30'^ 46', long. 79' 53'. 

NI'TTERKDNAH. — A town in the British 
district of Myniunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
45 miles IC. of dumalpore. I^at. 24** 50', 
long. 90® 45', 

NIWANS, in the British district of Ram- 
gurh, ten itory of Saugor and Nerbutlda, a town 
on the route from Bamgurh to JuhhuIj>oor. 
37 miles W.N.W. of the former. Lat. 23" 3', 
long, 80** 30'. 

NIZAM A BAD, in the British district of 
Aziiugurh, Heut. gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a low'ii, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the some name, is situate on the route from 





the town of Aztmgnrh to that of Jonnpoor, 
eight miles W. of the former, S2 N.£L of the 
latter, 50 N. of Benare^ and in lat. 26** 5\ 
long. 83® 5'. 

NIZAMOODEENPOOR BUGREH. — A 
town in the British district of Sarun, lient.-^v. 
of Bengal, 56 miles K.N. E. of Chnpra. Lat. 
26® 42*, long. 85® 25\ 

NIZAMPATAM, in the British district 
of Gnntoor, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the estuary of an inconsiderable stream, and a 
mile N.W. of the Golkonda coast, or western 
shore of the Bay of Bengal. Though no vessel 
of great burthen can i^proach the place, there 
is a considerable coasting-trade carried on in 
the small country craft. It is the principal 
place of a tallook or subdivision of the same 
name, which, according to official return, 
together with the town, has a population of 
24,646 ; of whom there are 13,168 males, and 
11,478 females ; the nnmber of houses being 
7,682. Distance from the town of Guntoor, 
S.E., 81 miles ; Madras, N., 175. Lat. 15® 55', 
long. 80® 44'. 

NIZAlMPOOR. — ^A town in the British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 51 
miles S.E. by 8. of Bombay. Lat. 18® 20', 
long. 73® 22'. 

NIZAM’S DOMINIONS. — See Htdkb- 

ABAD. 

NOACOLLY.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bnlloah, lieni.~gov. of Bengal, 14 
miles E.S.E. of Bnlloah. Lat. 22® 19', long. 
01 ® 8 '. 

NOACOTE. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the left bank of the Bori Gunduk river, and 
20 miles N. W. from Khatmaodoo. The valley, 
ot which this town is the principal place, is 
about eighteen miles distant from Khatmandoo, 
and was visited some years ago by Prince 
Waldeinar of Prussia and bis party. According 
to a recent visitor, ** it does not offer much 
attraction to the traveller ; and as I looke<l 
into it from the top of Sheopoori, I thought it 
hardly worth the trip. Not so extensive as 
that in which Khatmandoo is situated, it lies 
lower, and is very fertile,” Lat. of town 
27® 53', long. 85® 3'. 

NOAGON6. — A town in the native territory 
of Dnspulla, one of the hill states of Orissa, 
situate 72 miles N.W. by N. from Ganjain, and 
92 miles W. by 8. from Cuttack. Lat. 20 ' 17', 
long. 84® 32'. 

NOBRA, or NTJBRA. — A divisioD of 
Ladakh or Middle Ubet, subject to Gholab 
Bingb, the ruler of Cashmere. It is a singu- 
larly wild tract, of great elevation, on the south 
side of the Kayakorum Mountains, or eastern 
part of Hindoo Koosh, and is bounded on the 
north, the east, and the south sides by the 
Shy-Yok, or river of Nobra, which, rising in 
the Nobra Tsuh lake or glacier, embosomed 
in the roonntain, joins the Indns a few miles 
above, and east of Iskardo. The lowest part 
of this tract is estimated by Yigne to be more 
4 X 


than 11,000 feet above the sea; bnt ♦hough 
so elevated and very mountamons, itis described 
by him not only as picturesque, bnt as having 
a considerable degree both of culture and popu- 
lation. Deskit, the chief place, is in lat. 34 ‘ 35', 
long, 77® 87'. 

NOBDTTA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to that of 
Muttra, and four miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 27® 12', long. 78® S'. 

NOELGUNJ, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route, by Nauamow Ghat or 
Ferry, from Lucknow to Mynpooree, 19 miles 
W. the former city, 116 S.E. of the latter. 
Heber describes it, A.D. 1824, as "a large 
walled village, with gates, and a bazar in a 
much handamoier style than usual, but the 
walls bearing marks of decay, and many ot' 
the houses roofless, tboogh the shops were 
neat, and the appesxmnoe of the people com- 
fortable and thriving.” Hie road in this part 
of the route is good. Lat. 26® 45', long. 
80“ 45'. 

NOEWALA, in the Punjab, a town on 
the route from Ramnegnrh to Lahore, and 55 
miles N.W. of the latter place. It is situate 
in an extensive plain, of great fertility, and 
well cultivated, producang abundant crops of 
grain, especially wheat. Lat. 32® 12', long. 
73® 64'. 

KOGOAN, in the Rajpoot state of Alwar, 
under the political management of the 
Governor-General’s agent for Rajpootana, a 
village on the route from AJwar, by way of 
Ferozpoor, to Delhi, and 87 miles S. of the 
Utter. Lat. 27® 38', long. 76® 68'. 

NOH, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
40 miles S.W. of Delhi. The population of 
Nob is stated at 6,009. Lat. 28® 7', long. 
77® 4'. 

NOHRUT GtJNG^ in the territory of 
Oude, a village on the ronte, by Nanainow 
Ghat, from Futtehgnrh to Lucknow, 50 miles 
S.E. of the former, 60 W. of the latter. It is 
ritnate on the left bank of the Ganges, here 
crossed by ferry to Nanamow, in the territory 
of the East-India Company. Nohbnt Gunge 
has a small bazar, and supplies are abundant. 
Lat. 26® 53', long. 80* 11'. 

NOH DIHING, a tributary of the Brahma- 
pootra, rises in lat. 27* O', long. 96® 66', and, 
flowing in a north-westerly direction throngh 
the British district of Sadiya, in Upper Assam, 
for 100 mden, falls into the Brahmapootra^ on 
the left side, in Ut. 27* 44', long. 95® 48'. 

NOHUB.~See Isulmoubh. 

NOK, in the Rajpoot state of Jessnlmeer, a 
village on the ronte from Beekumpoor tc SUl- 
meer, and 15 miles S.E. of Beeknmpoor. It 
contains 100 houses, and nine wells fifty feet 
deep, yielding abundanoe of fine water, liat. 
27* 34', long. 72* 20'. 
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NOKEKLAy in tike Britieli dkirict of Bogra, 
oremdencj of Bengal, a town on the route 
nrora the town of B^ra to Juniaipoor, 16 
miles £. of former, 26 S.W. of latter. . It is 
situate near the river Konaie, a vast offset of 
the Brahmapootra, and has a thuia or police- 
station, the jurisdiction oi which extends over 
808 villages. Distant N.E. from Berbampore 
144 mOi^ from Calcutta 262. Lat. 24° 

long. 89 ° ar. 

NOKOREE, in the British district of Ku- 
maon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
^lage on the route from Almora fort to 
Hiundes or South-western Tibet, by the Ju- 
wahir Pass, 53 miles N.E. of Almora, 103 
Sw W. of the latter. Lat. 29® 58*, long. 80° 2'. 

NOEBA, in the BajpMwt state of Jeasul- 
lueer, a collection of dwellings comprising two 
small villages, together containing sixty houses, 
of which four are ahupa. It is situate on the 
route from the town of Beekaneer to that of 
JessLlmeer, and 52 miles SwW. of the former. 
Water, though of indifferent quality, is sup- 
plied from a tank. The road in this part 
of the route is firm. Lat. 27"" 89', long. 
72® 45'. 

NOKUB, or NOUSIB, in the Rajpoot state 
of Beekanem*, a town in the desert tract near 
the northern frontier, towards Hurreeana. Lat. 
29® ir, long. 74® 52^. 

NOLBAREE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Camroop, Lower Axnam, 28 miles 
N.W. of Gowl^ty. IaL 26® 26', long. 
91® 2r. 

NOLYE, in the imritoTy of Gwalior, or 
MMseasions of Scindia’s fismily, a town in 
Malwa, on the route ftwn Mow to Deesa, 
46 miles N.W. of former, 255 S.E. of latter. 
It is of considerable sixe, and is the prin- 
cipal place of a pergunnah yielding annually | 
a revenue of 265,000 rupees to the Gwalior 
government. Malcolm observes, Nolye wa.s 
built by Bi^a Nol, from whom its name origi- 
nated ; but its m^ero one is Burnuggur, the 
first being thought of bad omen if pronounced 
before breakfost f but be gives no explanation 
of this singular passage. Population about 
5,000 ; elevation above the sea 1,698 feet. 
Distant 29 mUes S.W. from Oojein. Lat. 
23® 8', long. 75* 28'. 

NONOBE. — A town in the British district 
of Shahabad, lieot.'gov. of Bengal, 50 miles 
aw. by W. of liasneram. Lat. 25® 16', 
long. 84^ 43'. 

NOOGYHULLY.— A town in the Mysore, 
44 miles N.N.W. from Seringapatam, and 
111 miles E. by N. from Mang^ore. Lat. 
18® 1', long. 76® 81'. 

NOOH, in the Briiudi district of Muttra, 
the principal place of the peignnnah of Noob 
Jhil, a fown situate on the soaih-eastern 
border of the jhil, and four miles east of the 
eastern or left hank of the Jumna* Lat. 
27" 51', loi^. 77" 42r. 


NOOH, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the city of Agra to Bareilly, 
and 36 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 27® 81', 
long. 78® 28', 

NOON, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village near the 
western frontier, towards Loharoo. Lat. 
28“ 20', long. 76® 5'. 

NOONEE. — A town in the British district 
of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 52 miles 
S. of Bhagulpore. Lat. 24® 80', long. 87® 8'. 

NOONGSAEE. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, 87 miles 
S.W. by W. from Muneepoor, and 50 miles 
W.N.W. from Silchar. Lat. 24® 30', long. 
93® 32'. 

NOORABAD, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of the Scindia family, a town 
on the route from Agra to the fort of Gwalior, 
60 miles S. of the former, 11 N.W. of the 
latter. It is situate on the right or south 
bank of the river Sank, here crossed by a 
bridge of seven arches, well built of masonry. 
Adjoining the village is a pleasure-ground of 
considerable size, inclosed by a wall of stone, 
built A.D. 1066, by order of Aurungzebe, as 
appears from an inscription over the gate. 
Within the inclosure is the mausoleum of 
Goonna Begum, consort of Ghaziuddin Khan, 
vizier of Ahmed Shah, and of Alamgir, sove- 
reigns of Delhi from 1749 to 1754, and from 
17M to 1759. The begum was ''celebrated 
I for her personal accomplisliraents, as well as 
for the vivacity of her wit and the fire of her 
poetical genius.” Her monument bears an in- 
scription, "Alas! Goonna Begum, 1189" (a.d. 
1775). Lat. 26“ 25', long. 78® 10'. 

NOORJA, in Sinde, a considerable village 
between Sehwan and Larkhana, and 10 miles 
N. of the former town. Tt is situate two miles 
west of the right bank ol a large offset of the 
Indus, and three miles west of the main 
channel. The surrounding country is level, 
alluvial, and in many parts cultivated, but 
greatly broken up by numerous channels, cut 
for the purposes of irrigation. Noorja is itself 
supplied with water from wells. Lat. 26® 34', 
long. 67® 53'. 

NOORNAGDR. — A town, in the British 
district of Tipperah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 20 
miles N. of Tipperah. Lat. 23® 45', long. 
91® 10'. 

NOORNUGUR, in the British district of 
Muzuffurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Muzuffur- 
nugur to Hurdwar, 22 miles N.E. by N, of 
the former. Lat. 29® 41', long. 77® 59'. 

NOOROODDEN SURRAEE, in theBnree 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
27 miles S.E. from the left bank of the Ravee, 
84 miles E. by 8. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 
81® SO', long. 74“ 52'. 

I NOORPOOR , — K town in the territory of 
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Oude, S4 miles K.N.E. from Locknow, and 
76 miles N.E. from Cawnpoor. Lat. 27“ 18', 
long. 81“ 18'. 

NOORPOOR, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 22 
miles N.W, from the right bank of the Jhe- 
lum, 131 miles N.W. by W. of the town of 
L*ahore. Population 10,531. Lat. 32“ 40', 
long. 72“ 38'. 

NOORPOOR, in Uie Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 14 
miles W. from the right bank of the Jhelum, 
122 miles W. by N. of the town of Lahore. 
Lat. 81“ 67', long. 72“. 

NOORPOOR, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the right bank of 
the Indus, 90 miles S.W. by S. of the town of 
Mooltan. Lat. 29“ 8', long. 70“ 36'. 

NOORPORE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Dacca Jelalpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
22 miles S.W. of Dacca. Lat. 23“ 29', long. 
90“ 12^. 

NOORPUR. — A town in the British district 
of Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 29“ 9', long. 78“ 28'. 

NOOZUDOO. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
48 miles N.N. W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 16“ 49^, 
long. 80“ 55'. 

NORAY, in the territory of Oude, a village 
on the route from Goruckpore cantonment to 
Lucknow, 95 miles W. of the former, 71 E. of 
the latter. Water is abundant here, but sup- 
plies are scanty. 'The road to the east, or 
towards Goruckpore, is much broken and out 
of order, except near the village, where it is 
rather good ; towards Lucknow, generally 
good, yet heavy in some parts. Lat. 26® 47^ 
long. 81® 52'. 

NORRIWALLEH, iu the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
on the left bank of the Indus, 76 miles N.N. W. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 31° T, long. 
70® 58'. 

NORTHERN CIRCARS.— See Circars. 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES.— The 
great political division of India so called com- 
prehends a vast tract of country, forming a 
sort of vice-presidency, under the chief go- 
vernment of India. 'I'he administration is 
conducted by an officer bearing the title of 
lieutenant-governor, appointed by the Gk>- 
vornor-General in Council, as hereafter men- 
tioned. The North-Western Provinces proper 
lie between lat. 23® 51', the extreme southerly 
point, and lat. 30® 26', the extreme northerly 
point; long. 75° 20', the extreme western 
point, and 84® 40', the extreme eastern point. 
If, however, the portion of the non-regulation 
districts connected with the government of the 
North-Western Provinces be included, the 
boundaries will extend from lat. 21® IT to 
lat. 31® 6', and from long. 78® ^ to long. 


84° 40'. The North-Western Rrovinoes pro* 
per are bounded on the north by Sirhind, the 
Dcyra Dhoon, Kumaon, and Nepanl; on the 
east by Nepaul, Oude, and the lower provinces 
of Bengal ; on the south by the lower provinces 
of Bengal and the native state of Rewah ; and 
on the south-west by Buodelcund, Soindia's 
territory, * and Rajpootana. These provinces 
are distributed into six large dtv^ons, in 
which are comprehended thirty-one dLitiioh\ 
as stated below : — 


Divisioos. 


Delhi 


Meerut .... 


Rohilcund . . 


Agra 


Allahabad .. 


Districts. 

i Paneeput. 

Hurreeanah. 

Delhi. 

Rohtuk. 

Goorgaon. 

" Saharunpore. 
Mozuffurnuggur, 

- Meerut. 

Boolundshuhar. 

.Allygurh. 

" Bijnour. 

Moradabad. 

- Budaon. 

Bareilly and Pillibheet. 

, Shahjebanpore. 

1 Muttra. 

Agra. 

Furi'uckabad. 

Mynpoorie. 

Etawah. 

{ Cawnpore. 

Futtehpore. 

Humeerpore and Calpee. 
Banda. 

Allahabad. 


Benares 


^ Goruckpore. 
Azimghur. 
Jounpore, 
Miizapore. 
Benares. 

^ Ghazeepore. 


The non-regulation districts under the autho* 
rity of the lieuteiiaot-govemor of the North- 
Western Provinces comprise the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territories ; the Butty territory, 
including Wuttoo ; the pergunnah of Kote 
Kasim ; Jaunsar and Bawur ; the Deyrsdi 
Doon ; Kumaon, including British Gurhwal ; 
Aimere, and British Nemaur. The physical 
characteristics of so wide an extent of country 
of course differ greatly. These, as well as the 
chief articles of production, animal and vege- 
table, and such statistical particulars as are 
available, are described and enumerated under 
the names of the respective portions of terri- 
tory embraced within the limits which circum* 
scribe the authority of the subordinate govern- 
ment, under which the revenue and judicial 
affairs are administered. Tlie following return 
of the land revenue, area, population, and other 
statistical particulars of the North-Western 
Provinces, has been prepared from infonna- 
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tion 4»o)]ected during ibe recent revenue settle- 
ineoi c|f that portien India : — 


Hiunlier of Icwnshipt 81.908 

gfeafakaoica 46.114,514 


taad H e wed to roveane;-' 

Acree. 

Cnttlrated.... § 4 , 450.928 

Oiillaralile.4 7.94§.4»1 * 

^ ^ 

Bent free :.... s,90;,§os 

Bern... 10,454,502 

13,721,796 


Tbtal area in acree 46,114,514 


Demand on accoont of land 
xevenoe Rs. 4 ,o 6 , 54 , 4 io 

R. a. p. 

Ralie per acre cm total area 0 14 l 

On total aaaesfed laud 1 4 1 

On total cnltivatian 1 8 2 


Fopolaticm t — 

Hindoo-- Affiictiltanl 17,609*160 
Kon>agTicuL 8,024,951 

36,724,111 

Mahcmiedaii and oChcare: — 

Agnccdtoral 1,694,370 

Hon-agrlcaUural . . 3,653,501 

4,647.771 

IVital popnlation. 30 , 271,682 


It may be added, that the area of the six 
divisionH constituting the North-Western Pro- 
vinces proper, given in the above statement in 
acres, amounts to 72,054 square miles, British 
statute measure; and the total population 
being 30,271,882, gives an average of some- 
thing beyond 420 inhabitants to the square 
mile. The land is held under putteedarree 
settlement. The govern men t assessment, cal- 
culated upon the beutis of two-thirds of the net 
rent, has been fixed for a period of thirty 
years. By this limitation of the public demand, 
a valuable and marketable private property 
has been created in the land ; and every land- 
holder, however petty bis holding, is to a 
certain extent a capitalist. In connection 
with this admirable system, two servants of the 
East-lodia Company merit especial meotion. 
The task oi revising the settlement, and recon- 
stmcting it npcm better principles, belongs to 
Mr. Mertins Bird ; the duty of carrying it 
out, and realising its advantages to the inhabi- 
tants, was reserved for Mr. Thomason, who 
administered the aifiiirs of the North-Western 
Provinces as lieutenant-govenor for nine year^. 
Neither gentleman lives to contemplate the 
socoess of his labours. Mr. Bird died in this 
country, in August, 1853 ; Mr. Thomason was 
remove hem life in the same year, almost 
imme diately after his appointment to the 
governorship of Madras, to which presidency 
it was anticipated that he would render simiW 
benefits to those which he had conferred on 
the North-West Provinces. The Court of 
Directors were no« unmindfal of his merits, 
and bote to them the following testimony, in 
thednpalch adcnowledging the communication 
of the melaadbiily news of his death • 


** Mr. Hiomason had obtained distinction in 
the several stages of his official progress ; and 
as lieutenant-governor of the North-Western 
Provinces during a period of nine years, he 
exhibited all the qualities of an accomplished 
and successful administrator. He omitfted no 
research, and spared no pains, to make him- 
self master of every subject that came before 
him, however minute, or however compreben- 
aive. His decisions, founded on results so 
obtained, were clea^, concisely, and impres- 
sively delivered. We seldom dissented from 
his judgment, and never but with hesitation 
and reluctance. He inculcated and maintained 
discipline in the public service by the discern- 
ment with which he observed and rewarded 
merit, by a rare union of conciliation and firm- 
ness, by uniform kindness and courtesy to those 
below him, and by his own marked example of 
deference to superior authority. In his admi- 
nistration of the territorial revenue, an efficient 
watchfulness over the just interests of the 
state was always tempered by a benevolent 
care iq^ the well-being of the agricultural com- 
munity. We are persuaded that all classes 
who lived under bis government, from the 
highest public servant to the cultivator of the 
soil, must participate in the sorrow which we 
feel for his loss.” Within these provinces are 
some thriving and populous towns, the chief of 
which are noticed in their pro)>er places in the 
alphabetical arrangement. There are also 
several educational establishments. Those 
partaking of a collegiate character will be 
found mentioned under the heads of their 
respective localities. For the promotion of 
popular instruction, a comprehensive scheme 
has recently been dt /ised, and partially brought 
into operation, in the way of experiment. It 
contemplates the establishment of schools in 
each tehsildarree division of the Provinces, the 
masters of which are to receive small salaries 
fi:om government, in addition to the fees 
received on account of the scholars ; the course 
of instruction to comprise reading and writing 
the vernacular languages, both Oordoo and 
Hindee ; accounts, and the mensuration of 
land according to the native system. Instruc- 
tion in history, geography, geometry, and 
other useful subjecte, is also proffered ; but 
the communication of this appears to be depen- 
dent on the desire of the people to receive it. 
The working of the system is to be under the 
supervision of pergunnah visitors, zillah visitors, 
and a visitor-general. This system, it is to be 
observed, is intended not to super^e native 
schools, but to increase their number and im- 
prove their character. The government schools 
will be ih fact central model establishments, 
exhibiting the advanfta|re8 of an improved 
course of teaching, and aiding the efforts of the 
inhabitants in itoopting such means as may 
tend to secure its benefits to their children. 

Under the last general arrangement for the 
government of India (8 4 4 Wm. 4, cap. 85), 
the then existing premdenqy of Fort William 
WM to be divided into two presidencies ; one 
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retainiDg the previoog name, the other to be 
called the Preiiidency of Agra. This plan, 
however, was never acted npan ; and by an 
act sobBeqneiitly passed (5 & 6 Wm. 4, cap. 52), 
power was given to the home authorities to 
snspend its operation, and to the Oovernor- 
General in Council to appoint during such 
saspension a lieutenant-governor of the North- 
Western Provinces, exercising his powers 
within an extent of territoiy^ d^efined by the 
anthority from whom he received his appoint- 
ment^ and with such limitations as the same 
authority might deem fit. Agra is the seat of 
the government thus established ; from which 
circumstance the officer administering it is 
often called the lientenaut-goveroor of Agra. 

NOSAREE, in the British district of Surat, 
presidency of Bombay, a town situate on the 
or sooth bank of the river Poorna, and 
eight miles above its fall into the Gulf of Cam- 
bay. The river “ is wide at the entrance, but 
difficult of access, on account of the winding 
channel among banks, and has but three or 
four feet in it at low water spring tides. ” The 
town is eligibly situate, and surrounded by 
much rich cultivation, principally dry. Many 
of the inhabitants are Parsee weavers, who 
work to snpply the markets of Surat ; and 
there are many artificers in copper, brass, iron, 
and wood. There is considerable coasting and 
export trade in grain, coarse sugar, wood, and 
other articles, the produce of the country. 
As the port, however, belongs in sovereignty 
to the Guicowar, the provisions of the British 
costoriis laws have not been introduced therein. 
Population 15,000. Distance from Surat, S., 
IS miles; Bombay^ N., 140. Lat. 20° 55', 
long. 73°. 

NOSHEHR SERAI, or NAOSHEP^A.— 
An extenrive caravanserai on the route from 
Lahore to Cashmere by the Pir Panjal Pass. 
It is built of brick, faced at the gateways with 
stone, and was originally of such strength as 
to serve for a fortress as well as a caravanserai ; 
but it is now in a ruinous state. It is situate on 
the river Taubi or Tihoi, which, at thirty-five 
or forty miles to the south-east, falls into the 
Chi nab. An inscription on one of the gate- 
ways records that it was built by the Mogul 
emperor Akbar. Noshebr Serai is in lat. 
83*^9', long. 74° 17'. 

NOSHURUH, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, licut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Etawa, and 41 miles K of the former. Lat. 
27° 6', long. 78° 40^, 

NOSOOM. — A town in the British district 
of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 45 miles 
N.W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14° 58', long. 78° 27'. 

NOTJBUTPOOR^ in the British district of 
Benares, lieiit.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the ronte from Haaarebaugh to 
Benares, 162 miles N.W. of the former, 27 
S.E. of the latter. It has a bazar, and a 
staging bungalow, or public lodge for travellers, 
ana is riinate on the left bank of the river 


Kummnasa, here crossed by a bridge of 
masonry, the material for which is a very 
hard, fine-grained, light-red sandstone, quar- 
ried in hills situate to the east. Supplies are 
abundant, and the water of the Kummnasa is 
as “ clear as crystal.” Tlie road in this part of 
the route is good. Lat. 25° 19', long. 83° 29*. 

NOUGAON, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from the town of 
Moradabad to Muzuffemugur, and 28 miles 
N.W. of the former place. It has a bazar. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 916 miles. Lat. 
29° 1', long. 78° 29^. 

NOtTGAWA, in the British district of Ally- 
gorh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Muttra, and 16 miles 
S.W. of the former. . Lat. 27° 41', long. 
78° S'. 

NOUGMA. — See Nouoawa. 

NOURUNGA, or AURUNGABAD, in 
the British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, a town, the principal place of a thana 
or police division of the same name, situate 
on the route from Hazarebaugh to Benares, 
88 miles N.W. of former, 101 S.E. of latter. 
It has a bazar. The town has 615 houses, 
which, according to the usually admitted ratio 
of inmates to houses, would assign it a popula- 
tion of 3,075 persons. Lat. 24° 44', loug. 
84° 25'. 

NOURUNGABAD, in the British district 
of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
that of Muttra, and four miles S. of the latter. 
Lat. 27° 26', long. 77° 47'. 

NOURUNGABAD, in the territory of 
Oude, a small town on the route from Bareilly 
to Seetapore, 77 miles S.E. of the former, 
28 N.W. of the latter. It is situate five 
miles E. of the left bank of the Goomtee, 
crossed by the route from Bareilly, and fordable 
by cattle from December to June, during 
which interval the average depth is three feet. 
At other times it must be crossed by ferry. 
There is a bazar here. Lat. 27° 46', long. S0°26'. 

NOURUNGABAD, in the BriUsh district 
of Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W.* Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, and four miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27° 62', long. 78° 13'. 

NOUSHARA, in the Peshawur division of 
the Punjaub, a town situate on the banks of 
the Kabool river, 18 miles N.W. of Attock, 
Here, in 1823, the Afghans were utterly routed 
W the Sikhs, commanded by Runjeet Singh, 
•riie Sikhs built a fort here, under the direction 
of General Avitabile ; it has four bastions and 
a double row of loopholes. The vicinity has 
been selected for tlie site of a sanatarium for 
troops in the province of Peshawur. The 
inundations caused by the heavy rains of 1856 
completely destroyed the cantonment at this 
place. lAt. 34° 3', long. 72° 2'. 
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NOUSHER A, in the Punjab, a village, 
with an adjoining fort, on the route from 
Attock to Kashmir, by Mazufurabad, from 
which last place it is distant about 20 miles 
S,W. It is situate at the western base of the 
mountains inclosing Kashmir on the west. 
The surrounding country consists of parched 
uncultivated plains, intersected at different 
distances by long, rocky, barren ridges. 
Noushera is in lat. 34® 8', long. 73“ 8'. 

NOUVARUNGAPOOR,—A town in the 
recently lapsed territory of Nagpore or Berar, 
situate 34 miles E. by N. from Jugdulapoor 
Bustur, and 107 miles N.W, from Yiziauagrum. 
liat. 19“ 20', long. 82“ 27'. 

NOWABAD, or NUWABPOORAH, in 
the British district of Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route, up 
the course of the Ramguoga (Western), from 
Moradabad cantonment to Fort Almora, 
44 miles N. of the former. Lat. 29“ 28', 
long. 78“ 45'. 

NOWADA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Moorshedabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
94 miles N. of Calcutta. Lat. 23“ 55', long. 
88“ 23'. 

NOWA DEYRA, in Sinde, a village on 
the route from Larkhana to Sukkur, and 
12 miles E. of the former town. It contains 
about 100 houses and five wells. The road in 
this part of the route is a mere path through 
jungle. Lat. 27‘‘ 38', long. 68“ 19'. 

NOWAEE, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
a town 50 miles S.E. of the city of Jeypore. 
Here, in 1804, the grand British army under 
General Lake was encamped, to give effect to 
the attack on Rampoora, which was stormed by 
a detachment under Colonel Don. Lat, 26“ 21 , 
long. 76“ 3'. 

NOWAGAON.—See Ntgowan. 

NOWAGHAM. — A town in the territory 
of one of the hill tribes of Orissa, 45 miles 
N.W, by W. from Goomsoor, and 123 miles 
W. by 8. from Cuttack. Lat. 20“ 9', long. 84“ 3'. 

NOWAGUDDA.-~See Nowagurh. 

NOWAGUDDA, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, a town in the native state of 
Nowagudds, 133 miles S.W. by W. fromj 
Sumbulpoor, and 107 miles N. by W. from| 
the hill zemindarry of Jeypoor. I^t. 20“ 33', | 
long. 82“ 13'. 

NOWAGUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Palamow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 22 
miles N.E. by E. of Palamow. Lat. 28“ 5^, 
long. 84“ 20'. 

NOWAGUR.— A town in tho recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpore, situate 162 miles 
E.N.E. from Nagpore, and 100 miles S. from 
Sohagpoor. Lat. 21“ 53', long. 81“ 32'. 

NOWAGUR. — A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpore, situate on the 
right bank of the Husdah river, and 46 miles 
S.E. by E. from Ruttunpoor. Lat. 21“ 52', 
long. 82“ 43'. 


I NOWAGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, 75 miles N.N.E. from 
jOodeypoor, and 70 miles S.W. by S. from 
Ajmeer. Liat. 25“ 39', long. 74“ 10'. 

NOWAGURH, — A raj subject to the poli- 
tical agent for the south-west frontier. It is 
of irregular shape, and is bounded on the 
north, west, and south by the recently lapsed 
territory of Berar, and on the east by Kerrial. 
Its centre is in lat. 20“ 20^, long. 82“ 2o' ; its 
area is 1,512 square miles. From official 
statements, the country seems to be among 
the worst governed of those within the circle 
to which it belongs. The rajah was at one 
period reported by the political agent to be 
under arrest for the attempted murder of three 
horse-dealers. Many other murders were 
attributed to him ; and it appeared that be 
was in the habit of offering human sacrificm, 
in the manner of the Khoonds, but with a 
difference as to the selection of victims. The 
Khoonds have no predilection as to origin, but 
rear from infancy children of any caste for the 
terrible purpose ; while the rajah of this dis- 
trict preferred Brahmins, they being enemies 
of the caste to which he himself belonged. 
The country was estimated to produce a^ut 
5,000 rupees annually ; but the tribute, though 
only 400 rupees, was obtained with difficulty. 
The population is estimated at 68.000. Nowa- 
gudda, the chief town, is in lat. 20“ 30', long. 
82“ 12'. 

NOWAKOTE. — A town in the British 
district of I^^drabad, province of Scinde, 
presidency of Bombay, 76 miles S.E. by E. of 
Hydrabad. Lat. 24“ 51', long. 69“ 31'. 

NOWAKOTE, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 32 
miles N.W. from the right bank of the Che- 
naub, 62 miles N. of the town of Mooltan. 
Lat. 81“, long. 71” 30'. 

NOWANUGGUR, in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, a seaport on 
a creek indenting the southern shore of the 
Gulf of Catch. It is the principal place of 
the district of Hallar, and is descril^d as a 
considerable town, and nearly four miles in 
circuit. It has much trade, and the cloths ma- 
nufactured here are celebrated for their fine 
quality. The dyes given to those fabrics are 
peculiarly admired, and their excellence is 
attributed to the quality ot the water of the 
Nagne, which washes the walls of the city. 
Hece-goods are manufactured here for the 
Arabian and African markets. In the sea 
north of the town are some beds of pearl- 
oysters, belonging to the chief of the place; 
but the pearls are not fine, and from mis- 
management the stock is wasting away. The 
chiefs who bears the title of Jam of Nowa- 
nuggur, holds the greater part of the district 
of Hallar in jaghire ; his territory comprising 
540 villages, with a population estimated at 
207,680. He pays to the British government 
an annual tribute of 47,259 rupees (independ- 
ently of what is paid for villages occupied by 
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him in the prant or diviRion of Kattywar), 
and to the Guicowar 77,547 rupees. Copper- 
ore has been discovered in a range of hills 
near the town. Distance from Ahmedabad, 
S,W., 160 miles ; Baroda, W., 200 ; Surat, 
N. W., 190 ; Bombay, N.W., 810. Lat, 22" 28^ 
long. 70 " ir. 

NOWARBY. — A town in the district of 
Deoghur above the Ghauts, in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpore, situate 60 miles 
N.E. from Deoghur, and 71 miles S.W. by S. 
from Jubbulpoor. Lat. 22® 20', long. 79“ 20'. 

NOWA THULA.— A viUage in the Raj- 
poot state of Jessulmeer, on the route from 
the town of Beekaneer to that of Jessulmeer, 
and 48 miles N.£. of the latter. It contains 
a small fort, 100 houses, thirty shops, and two 
wells 196 feet deep, yielding brackish water. 
The road in this part of the route is sandy and 
bad. Lat. 27® 7’, long. 71“ 43'. 

NOWBUTPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 18 
miles W.8.W. of Patna. Lat. 26® 27', 
long. 85®. 

NOWGAON, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the right bank of the Ganges, 
18 miles N.W. of the city of Mirzapoor. Lat, 
25® 14', long. 82® 26'. 

NOWGAON.— See Ntaoaon. 

NOWGONG. — A town in the British 
district of Nowgong, Lower Assam, situate 
50 miles £. of Durrung. The area of the 
district of which this town is the principal 
)lace is 4,160 square miles, sustaining a popu- 
ation of 70,000 inhabitants. Lat. 26* 21', 
long. 92® 49'. 

NOWGURH, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Mirzapoor to Kam- 
gur, 50 miles E.S.E, of the former. Lat. 
24® 50', long. 83® 19'. 

NOWLGOOND, — A town locally situated 
within the district of Dharwar, presidency of 
Bombay, 24 miles E.N.E. of Dharwar. The 
estate of which this town is the principal place 
has been allowed to descend to an adopted son, 
the former chief having died in 1838 without 
issue. In recognising the adoption, the British 
government insisted upon the fulfilment of 
certain conditions ; among which were the 
abolition of all duties on trade, and the general 
assimilation of the administration to the system 
prevailing in the neighbouring government] 
villages. Lat. 15® 33', long. 75® 25'. I 

NOWPAUDA. — A town in the British ! 
district of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 
79 miles 8.W. by 8. of Ganjam. Lat. 18® 33', 
long. 84® 21'. 

NOW POOR, in the British collectorate of 
Oandeish, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the route from Surat to Malli^um, 60 miles 
E. of the former, and 65 N.\V\ of the latter. 
Lat. 21® 9', long. 73® 48'. 


NOWR, in the British district of Goruck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a tal 
or small lake, which, during the periodical 
annual rains, is about three miles long and one 
broad, but of about a third of the size in the 
dry season, when it shoals throughout, and is 
in many parts overgrown with reeds and other 
aquatic vegetation. Lat. 26® 40', long. 83® 19'. 

N O W SARA. — See N os aree. 

NOWSHARA, in Bhawlpoor, a small town 
with a good bazar, and surrounded by a wall. 
It is situate on an eminence at the western 
edge of a ravine, in a fertile country crowded 
with villages. Lat. 28® 26', long. 70° 26'. 

NOWSHAllRA, in the Punjab, a village 
situate on an oflTset of the Indus, and five 
miles from the left bank of the main stream. 
It is about eight miles north of the town of 
Leia, on the route from Dera Ismael Khan to 
Mooltan. Lat. 31® 4', long. 71® 2'. 

NOWSHERA. — A town of Sinde, in the 
district subject to Ali Moorad, 76 miles S.W. 
by 8. from Sukkur, and 88 miles S.8.W. from 
Sbikarpoor. Lat. 26® 51', long. 68® 10'. 

NOWSHERA, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the Indus, 58 miles N.W. of the town of 
Mooltan. Lat. 30® 42', long. 70® 58'. 

NOW8UR, in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Sbikarpoor to Larkhans, and seven miles 
and a half S.W. of the former town. There 
are between 200 and 800 inhabitants. The 
place is supplied with water from two wells. 
Lat. 27® 54', long. 68® 84'. 

NOWSUR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route, vid Nagor, from 
JesBulmere to Nusseeral)ad, and 163 miles 
N.W. of the latter. It is supplied with water 
from one well 260 feet deep. Lat. 26® 54', 
long. 72® 57'. 

NOVEL RIVER.— A tributary of the 
Cauvery, rising in lat. 10® 59', long. 76® 44', 
on the eastern slope of the Western Ghats, 
and flowing in an ejisterly direction for ninety- 
five miles through the British district of Coim- 
batore, and past the town of the same name, 
falls into the Cauvery on the right side, near the 
town of Kodumudy, in lat. 11® 4', long. 77® 59', 

NOZEED. — An estate or petty territory so 
called, situate within the British district of 
Masulipatam, presidency of MadrM. This 
tract acquired some notoriety in this country 
between twenty and thirty years ago, from the 
successful issue of a bill then introduced into 
parliament, for compelling the East-lndia 
Company to satisfy the claim of Mr. James 
Hodges in respect of money advanced on the 
security of the lands of the zemindarry. The 
particulars, which are somewhat curious, will 
be found detailed in the Appendix to Thornton’s 
History of India, vol. v., page 379. Lat. 
16® 35 ;, long. 80® 45'. 

NXJBBEEGUNJ, in the British district of 
Mynpooreo; lieut.-gov. of the N.W. ProviuceSj 
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a town on the route from Mynpooree to Luck- 
now, 24 miles E. of the former. Lat. 27** 12^, 
long. 79“ 27'. 

NUBBEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Oalpce, and 22 miles N.B. 
of the latter. Lat. 26“ 21', long. 80“ 2'. 

NUBBEESIR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Hydrabad, province of Sctnde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 83 miles E. by S. of Hydra* 
bad. Lat. 26" 6', long. 69“ 44'. 

NUBEENUGUR, in the British district of 
Bebar, a town at the base of the mountains 
stretching along the south frontier. It is the 
principal place of a thana or police division 
containing, with the neighbouring tbana of 
Mujiainha, 1,085 villages, and a population of 
105,833, of whom the Brahministe are fifteen 
to one to the Mussnlmans. The town of 
Kubeenugur contains 461 houses; and if the 
usually received ratio of inmates to houses be 
admitted, the population may be assumed at 
2,805. Distant S.W. from Gaya 65 miles ; 
Benares, S.E., 85. Lat. 24“ 86', long. 84“ 10'. 

NUDDEA. — A British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, apparently thus denomi- 
nated from a town of the same name, which, 
however, is situate in the British district of 
Burdwan. It is bounded on the north by the 
British district Rajeshaye ; on the east by the 
British districts Pubna and Jessore; on the 
south by the British district Baraset ; on the 
west by the British districts Hoogly, Beer- 
bhoom, and Burdwan ; and on the norih-west 
by the British district Mooi*shedabad : it lies 
between lat. 22“ 49' — 24“ 10', long. 88" 9' — 
89“ 11' ; is about ninety miles in length from 
north to south, and forty -five in breadth : the 
area is 2,942 square miles. It is altogether 
comprised within the delta of the Ganges, the 
branches of which everywhere traverse it. Tlie 
principal streams communicate with each other 
by numerous lateral offsets, the whole surface 
being overauread with a reticulation of water- 
courses, ana extensively inundated during the 
periodical rains. Considerable progress has 
Dean made of late years in facilitating the 
navigation of the rivers by which Nuddea is 
traversed. This district, besides the advantages 
of extensive water-carriage and ample means 
of irrigation, has a fertile, friable soil, easily 
vultivated, and producing in abundance rice, 
various kinds of millet, maize, pulse, oil-seeds, 
cucurbitaceous plants, sugar-cane, indigo, to- 
bacco, and hemp. The mulberry is grown to 
great extent, to yield food for the silkworm. 
Though populous and productive, Nuddea, like 
most other parts of Bengal, has few towns of 
any importance. Eishnugur, the seat of the 
civil establishment, Plassey, and Hun'isunkra, 
are described under their respective names in 
the alphabetical arrangement. 

The numerous watercourses rendering land 
routes difficult, and affording ready means of 
communication by water in every part and 


direction, preclude, in a great degree, the con- 
struction of roads, while they obviate their 
necessity. There are but two chief routes; 
one from south to north, from Calcutta to 
Berbampore, by Kisbnugur and Plassey ; the 
other from south-west to north-east, from Cal- 
cutta to Jessore, Fureedpore, and Dacca. This 
last route, however, is so wretched, that it is 
described by Garden as ** no regular road ; dis- 
tances uncertain." The physical circumstances 
of the district, and its vicinity to the metropolis, 
obviously denote it to be capable of great ad- 
vances in general prosperity. The population 
is stated in the article Bengal. 

At the time of the invasion of Bengal by the 
Mussulmans, under Bakhtyar Ghilji, 1202, the 
tract comprehended within this district was 
ruled by Rajah Luchmunyah, who, though 
possessing the ancient city of Gaur, resided in 
Nuddea, at present, as already mentioned, 
within the British district of Burdwan ; and 
who, being attacked by the Mussulmans, fled, 
leaving his dominions a prey to the invaders, 
by whom they were speedily overrun and per- 
manently conquered. Nuddea subsequently 
followed the fortunes of Bengal, and in 1765 
was included within the grant made under the 
firman of the emperor Shah Alum. The titles 
of the rajahs of Nuddea had been discontinued 
for two generations ; but in 1849, SreesChunder 
Roy, a descendant of the ancient family, re- 
ceived permission from the British government 
to take the title of maharajah. 

NUDDEA, in the British district of Burd- 
wan, under the lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
on the route from Cutwa to Hoogly, 20 miles 
S.E. of the former, 34 N. of the latter. It 
is situate on the right bank of the Bhagrut- 
tee, or great western branch of the Ganges, at 
the point where it is joined by the branch 
denominated the Jellinghee, the united volume 
of water acquiring the name of the Hoogly. 
Here is an antique Brahminical college, now 
fallen into decay. The town, though within 
another district, gives name to the district 
Nuddea, on the opposite or eastern side of the 
Bhagruttee. It appears to have been, at the 
remotest period of its history, the residence of 
a Hindoo sovereign, who was expelled in 1203 
by Bukhtyar Ghilji, subahdar or governor of 
Bengal, who had been raised to that station 
by Kootb-ood-deen, the sovereign of Delhi. 
Distant N. from Calcutta, by land, 60 miles ; 
by water, along the course of the Hoogly, 80. 
Lat. 23“ 25', long. 88“ 22'. 

NUDDYAGONG, in a detached portion of 
the native state of Dutteea, a small town on 
the route, by Koonch, from Gwalior to Calpee, 
53 miles W. of the latter. It has a biizar, and 
being situate on the river Puhuj, is well 8?ip- 
plied with water. Lat. 26“ 6', long. 79“ 6'. 

NUGAON, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
AUygurh to that of Futtehgurh, j.nd 25 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 27', long. 79“ 20'. 
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NUGEBNA, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provincses, a 
village on the route from Alwur, by Ferozpore, 
to Delhi, and 65 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Here is a handsome bungalow, or lodging-house 
for travellers, which was originally built as a 
country seat by Shumsuddin Khan, of Feroz- 
poro, who was hanged at Delhi in 1836, for the 
murder of William Fraser, the British political 
agent. The road in this part of the route is 
good. Lat. 27° 55', long. 77° 2 \ 

NIJGEENAH, in the British district of 
Bijnour, division of Kohilcund, lieut.-gov. of 
the N. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Hurdwar to Moradabad, and 48 miles N.W. of 
the latter. It is situate five or six miles S. of 
the belt of forest marking the Terai, and is 
described by Davidson as “ a very large, popu- 
lous town or city, full of brick-built houses and 
bazars. This is the Birmingham of Upper 
India, and is known from the attention paid to 
the manufacture of gun-barrels and detonating- 
locks for fowling-pieces.” The population was 
stated by Davidson to be above 30,000 souls ; 
but a more recent return gives only 14,001. 
The surrounding country is open and culti- 
vated, and the road in this part of the route is 
good. Elevation above the sea 849 feet; dis- 
tance N.W. from Calcutta 936 miles. Lat. 
29" 27', long. 78° 30'. 

NUGGEREE. — A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpore, situate on the 
left bank of the Weingunga river, and 82 
miles S,E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20° 19', 
long. 80“. 

NUGGRA. — A tow-n of Malwa, in the 
native stfvte of Rutlam, nine mile'3 N.E. by 
E. from Rutlam, and 165 miles E. by N. from 
Ahmedabad. Lat. 23° 20', long. 75° 8'. 

NUGGUR. — A town in the native state of 
Dholpoor, 11 miles S.W. from Dhoipoor, and 
46 miles S.S.W. from Agra. Lat. 26° 34', 
long. 77° 53'. 

N UGGUR. — See Bednoue. 

NUGGXIKNAUR. — A town in therecently 
lapsed territ*>ry of Nagpore or Berar, situate 
10 miles E. from Jugiiullapoor, and 26 miles 
S.E. by E. from the hill zemindarry of Jey- 
poor. Lat. 19'^ 13', long. 82° 7 . 

NUGGUR PARKUR.- -A town in the 
British district of Hydrabad, province of 
Hcinde, presidency of Bonjbay, 154 miles S.E. 
by E. of Hydrabad. Lat. 24° 22', long. 
70° 88'. 

NUGLA, in the British district of Pillee- 
bheet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Belheri to Nugeena, 
and 28 miles W. of the former. Lat. 28° 59', 
long. 79° 85'. 

NUGLEEA, in the British district of Mo- 
radahad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pr<n'inces, a 
town close to the north-western frontier, to- 
wards the district BijTittflr, and four miles E. 
of the left bank of the Gauges. Lat. 28° 52', 
Jong. 78° 15'. 


-NXTJ. 

NUGLUH, in the British district of Muzuf- 
furnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Kurnal to Meerut, 
and seven miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
29° 18', long. 77° 8'. 

NUGOWLUH, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Moradabad, and seven 
miles N.E. of the former. The road in this 
! part of the route is good ; the country open, 
with a clayey soil, partially cultivated. Lat. 
28“ 1', long. 78° 10'. 

NUGRA, in the British district of Azim- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. ot the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Azimgurh to Chupra, 
45 miles E. of the former. Lat. 25° 66', 
long. 83° 56'. 

NUGRA, in the British district of Pillee- 
bheet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route to Rudopoor from the 
town of Pilleebheet, 28 miles N.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 28" 57', long. 79° 36'. 

NUGULSUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Balasore, northern division of Cuttack, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 20 miles N.E. by E. of 
Balasore. Lat. 21° 37', long. 87° 13'. 

NUGURBERRA. — A town in the British 
district of Camroop, Lower Assam, 44 niiles 
W. of Gowhaity. Lat. 26° 5', long. 91" 2'. 

NUGURDA, in the British district of Mir- 
zapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left hank of the Ganges, 25 
miles N.W. of Mirzapoor. Lat. 25° 15', long. 
82° 23'. 

NUGUREA, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route liorn Meerut to JMnttra, 
and 29 miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 27° 52', 
long. 77° 50'. 

NUGUR KHAS, a small town, giving 
name to the pergunnah or subdivision (jf 
Aurungabad-Nngur, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, Ks situate on the non hern bank of 
the small lake cal Usd Chanda Tal. It contains 
loo houses; and consequently, allowing six 
persons to each, a population of 600. It has 
defences in good repair, in the native style, 
as it is the residence of a chief, or petty rajah. 
Distant W. from the cantonment of Goruck- 
poro 44 miles. Lat. 26“ 42', long. 82° 43'. 

NUJEEBABAD, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Hurdwar to Morada- 
bad, and 31 miles S.E, of the former. It is 
called from Nujeebuddowlab, a Rohilla chief, 
who founded it about the middle of the last 
century. Its site is not well selected, being 
low and swampy. Hardwicke, who visited it 
in A.D. 1796, describes it at that time “about 
six furlongs in length, with some regular streets, 
broad, and indos^-d by barriers at different dis- 
tances, fornung distinct bazars. In the neigh- 
bourhood are the remains of many considerable 
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buildings.” Outside tbe town is the tomb of 
Nujeebuddowiah^ surrounded by a squiure build- 
ing» formed into apartments for the aocoinmo> 
dation of those engaged in performing cere- 
monies for the benefit of the soul of the 
deceased. Tbe town is at present thriving 
and considerable, having a brisk transit-trade 
between Kumaon and the south. Two miles 
south-east of the town is Puthurgarh, a large 
square brick-built fort, witli bastions at the 
angles, and at the spots equidistant from them 
in tbe middle of each face. The road in this 
part of the route is good. Distant N.W. from 
Oalcuttr,, vid Mon^abad, 950 miles. Dat. 
29" 37', long. 78" 25'. 

NUKOOR, in the British district of Suha- 
runpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Suharunpoor to Knmal, 
14 miles W. of the former. Lat. 29° 56', 
louij. ir 23'. 

NULCHEBA, in the British district of 
Backergunje, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right or south-west side of the Ganges. 
It is the principal port and commercial place 
of the district, and to it repair, in considerable 
numbers, river ciaft from the Arracan coast 
and other places to the eastward. There is 
also active communication by means of tbe 
river with Calcutta and other places westward 
or north-westward. Tbe principal imports are 
teak and iron ; the exports are much more con- 
siderable, consisting of rice, cocoanuts, and 
betelnuts. Distance N. from Burisaul 12 miles. 
Lat. 22" 55', long. 90" 19". 

NULDROC)G, in one of the recently seques- 
trated districts of tbe Nizam, a town with a 
fort on an eminence. Distance from Boeder, 
W., 81 miles ; from tbe city of H^drabad, 
N.W., 150. Lat. 17" 40', long. 76" 20'. 

NULHATTEE. — A town in the British 
district of Beerbboora, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
126 miles N.N.W, of Calcutta. Lat. 24" 18', 
long. 87" 50'. 

NULKAR. — A town in tbe native state of 
Bhotan, situate ou tbe right bank of the Monas 
river, and 77 miles N.W. by N. from Dorrung. 
Lat. 27" 22', long. 91" 30'. 

NULLACHERLA. — ^A town in tbe British 
district of Masuiipatam, presidency of Madras, 
56 miles N. by E. of Masuiipatam. Lat. 
16" 57', long. 81" 29'. i 

NULLING. — A town in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency dt B<»iubay, 24 miles 
N.E. by N. of Malligaum. Lat. 20" fid*, long. 
74" 41'. 

NUMBALGERRY.— A town in tbe Bri- 
tisb district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 
46 miles S.W. of Bellary. Lat. 14“ 42', long. 
76" 26'. I 

NUN A. — A river rising in tbe British dis- 
trict of Tirhooi, in a lake 10 miles S.W. of 
the town of Mozuffurpoor, and in lat. 26® 1', 
long. 86® 18'. It flows in a south-easterly 
direction for sixty through the district. 


of Tirhoot, and twenty miles through that of 
Mongheer, to its junction with the Bagmuttee, 
in lat. 25" 30' long. 86" 12'. 

NUNDANAWONUM.—A town in tbe 
British district of Neilore, presideiicy of Ma- 
dras, 73 miles N.W. of N^ore. Lat, 15® 18', 
long. 79" 16'. 

NUNDANAWONUM.~A town in tbe 
British district of Neilore, presidency of Ma- 
dras, 80 miles N.N.W. of Neilore. Lat. 15" 29', 
long. 79" 31'. 

NUNDAKIRUM.— A town in the hill 
aemindariy of Jeypore, presidency of Madras, 
55 miles S. from Jeypoor, and 71 miles N.W. 
by W. from Vizagapatam. Lat, 18" 14', long. 
82" 28'. 

NUNDEEJAH, a river of the British dis- 
trict of Kumaon, lieu t. -gov. of Agia^, rises on 
the eastern declivity of the lofty Nanda Devi 
mountain, about lat. 30" 22', long. 80" 8', and 
having an easterly course of about eight miles, 
falls into the Goree, a great feeder of the Kali, 
at an elevation of 10,514 feet above the sea. 
It was crossed near its month by means of a 
sangha or bridge of spars, by Webb, in the 
beginning of June, when it was found to be 
twelve yards wide, and with a rapid turbid 
stream. A mile higher up, its course was 
buried beneath snow-beds. 

NUNDGUNJE, in the British district of 
Gbazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Benares to that of Gbazeepoor, 36 miles N.E. 
of the former, 10 W. of the latter, three N.W. 
of the left hank of the Ganges. The road in 
this part of the route is good. Lat. 25" 30', 
long. 83" 30'. 

NUNDIALLUMPETT.— A town in the 
British district of Cuddapab, presidency of 
Madras, 17 miles N. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14" 43', 
long. 78" 50'. 

NUNDLAPOOR, in the British district 
of Agra, a villnge on the route from the city 
of Agra to Allygurh, and nine miles N. of the 
former. The in this part of tbe route is 
very good, the country partially cultivated. 
Lat. 27" 16', long. 78" 7'; 

NUNDOORBAR. — A town in the British 
district of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 
61 miles N.N.W, of Malligaum. Lat. 21" 22', 
long. 74" 12'. 

NUNDOUR, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a tal or small lake three miles long and one 
broad. It is generally shallow, yet in seveial 
places tolerably deep ; channels of no great 
width wind among shoals overgrown with reeds, 
amidst which the water is in some parts not 
easily perceived by a spectator on shore. Lat. 
26" 46 , long. 83" 15'. 

NUNDOW, in the British district of Agra, 
Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
ou the. route from Agra, by Khasgunj, to 
; Bareilly, and nine miles N.£. oi the former. 
Lat. 27" 16', long. 78" 16'. 
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NUNDPOOB.— A town in the recently i 
lepsed territory of Negpore or Berar, aituate ( 
44 milea S. by W. from Naff pore, and 106 milea i 
BS.E. from Ellichpuor. Lat. 20® S3', long. ' 
79 " 2 '. 

N UNDR A KHAIL, in the Daman division t 
of the Punjab, a town situate on the right bank I 
of the Gombela Tochee river, 123 milea S.S.W. 1 
of the town of Peahawur. Lat. 32® 24', long. ] 
70® 48'. < 

NUNDWA, in the British district of Saugur ' 
and Nerbudda, lieut.*goT. of the N.W. Pro* ‘ 
vincea, a town on the route from J ubbulpoor to ! 
Baitool, 48 milea S. W. by W. of the former. ^ 
Lat. 22® 44', long. 79® 25'. | 

NUNDYAL. — A town in the British dis- i 
trict of Kurnool, presidency of Mwlras, 38 , 
miles S.E. by E. of Kurnool. Lat. 15® 30', 
long. 78® 33'. 

NUNDY DROOG, in the Mysore, a fort < 
on a huge rock of granite, one of three which 
rise close to each other to a height exceeding ' 
1,500 feet. When invested in the year 1791, ] 
by a British force, the n>ck was inaccessible, 
except on one point, where there was a double 
line of ramparts. Three weeks were expended 
by the besieging force in regularly working up 
the steep declivity, and in breaching ; and the 
place was stormed with the loss of thirty killed , 
and wounded on the part of the British, who 
lost 120 in the whole course of the siege. 
Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan had been at great 
trouble in fortifying this post. ** At one time 
it was famed for the salubrity of its climate, 
and was frequently visited by invalids from 
Madras. It. however, became all at once un- 
healthy ; and has for many years been abandoned 
as a station.” Elevation aljove the sea 4,856 
feet ; distance from Bangalore, N., 30 miles ; 
fn>ra Seringapataiii, N.E., 94. Lat. 13® 22', 
long. 77® 45'. 

NUNDYGANAH. — A town in the British 
district of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
71 miles N.W. hy W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
16® 47', long. 80® 20'. 

NIJNEOO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 75 miles N.W. by N. from Jodhpoor, 
and 146 miles W.N.W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
27" 14', long. 72® 81'. 

NUNGAVELLY. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, p*’'*9idency of Madras, 22 
miles W.N.W. of Salem. Lat. 11® iT, long. 
77“ 56'. 

NUNGKLOW.— A town of Eastern India, 
in the native territory of Osimlee, one of the 
Cossya states, 86 miles S. from Gowhatty, and 
53 miles N.N.W. from Silhet. Lat. 25® 37', 
long. 91® 40'. 

NUNGSAGOOMA.— -A town in the native 
state of Bbotan, situate on the right bank of 
the Bagnee river, and 102 miles N.E. by E. 
(irom Darjeeling. Lat. 27® 54', long. 89® 41'. 

NUNGUR, in the territory of Bhurtpore, a 
town on the route from Muttra to Alwar, 89 


miles W, of former, 86 E. of latter, 28 N.W, 
of the city of Bhurtpoor. Supplies and water 
may be had in abundance. Lat. 27® 25\ long. 
77 ® 10 '. 

NUNJANGODE, in the Mysore, a tojm 
situate on the south or right side of the Cub* 
bany river, which, near tliis place, is crossed 
by a bridge, which is here looked upon as a 
prodigy of grandeur ; in Europe it would be 
conMidered a disgrace to the architect of the 
meanest town. The arches are about five feet 
span ; the piers are of nearly an equal thick- 
ness, and do not present an angle to the stream. 
The sides of the arch have scarcely any curva- 
ture, but are composed of two planes meeting 
at an acute angle. The | irapet is rude, and 
the whole is composed of an irregular mixture 
of brick and stone. The pavement consists of 
rough and irregular flags, which form a very 
bad road. Ifte bridge is, however, both long 
and wide, and is a great convenience for foot- 
passengers, or mertmants conveying theirgoods 
on oxen. In and al>out this place are nume- 
rous Brahminical temples, most of them ruinous. 
The great temple, however, the ground-plan of 
which is a square of 400 cubits, is in repair. 
Distance from Seringapatam, S., 22 miles. 
Lat. 12® 7', long. 76® 45'. 

NUNNENWARRE. — A lofty mountain 
of Cashmere, in the range which boutids the 
valley on the north-east Over it is the 
Buodei*poor Pass, from Cashmere into Tibet 
VonHugel found the boiling- water point on it to 
be at 186 '3, which, according to the approxima- 
tion usually adopted, would give about 11,000 
feet for the height of the pass. North-west 
of this, the Nangaparvat attains a much 
greater elevation, the exact amount of which 
has not been ascertained. Lat. 34® 31', long. 
74® 50'. 

NUNULA, or NUNEWULAH, in the 
British district of Umballa, territory of Sirbind, 
a small town on the route from Kumal to 
Patiala, and 50 miles N.W. of the former place. 
It is a ruinous town, situate in a level, fertile, 
and beautiful couutry, but scantily cultivated, 
and in consequence, in many places overrun 
with jungle. The road in this part of the 
route is bad, and, notwithstanding the level 
nature of the country, is in many places 
scarcely practicable for guns or carnages. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,015 miles. 
Lat 30® 14', long. 76® 39'. 

NUN WAR, in Sinde, a village on ^e 
route from Sehwan to Larkbana, and 39 miles 
N. of the former town. It is situate near 
the north bank of a piece of stagnant water 
replenished during inundation by the Indus, 
the main chaonel of which is distant about a 
mile south. Lat. 26® 54', long. 67® 54'. 

^ NURAICH, in the British district of Agra, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Allygurb, and four miles N. of the former, 
k It 18 situate about a mile E. of the left or 
> eastern bank of the Jumna, in a sandy spot 
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throQgli which the road Is heavy. lAt. 27” 12', 
long, 78” 6'. 

NURAT, in the territory of Sangor and 
Nerbudda, a village at the north-east base of a 
range of hills dividing Bundelcnnd from Malwa, 
and on the route from Tehree to Oojein, 80 
miles S.W, of former. South-west of the village 
commences the Nurat Ghat or Pass, at first 
narrow and stony, but after the brow of the 
hill has been surmounted, there is a good road. 
Lat. 24° 24', long. 78“ 37'. 

NURELUH, in the British district of 
Paneeput, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a considerable village on the route from the 
city of Delhi to Kurnal, and 16 miles N.W. of 
the former. The road in this part of the route 
is good. Ijat. 28“ 51', long. 77” 10'. 

NURGOOND. — A town in the Southern 
Mahratta jaghire of Nurgoond, presidency of 
Bombay, 59 miles E. by S. from Belgauni, and 
109 miles W.N.W, from Bellary. Nearly all 
the villages of this estate have been mortgaged 
to creditors, and the position of its chief is 
represented as being greatly embarrassed. 
Lat. 15“ 43', long. 75“ 27'. 

NURHEE, in the British district of Ghazee- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate about two miles from the left 
bank of the river Ganges. It contains a popu- 
lation of 5,803 inhabitants. I)i8tant N.E. 
from Ghazeepore 29 miles. Lat. 25” 40', 
long. 84” 6'. 

NURHIJN. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 40 miles 
W.N.W. of Chunra. Lat. 25” 56', long. 
84“ 20'. 

NlIRKEIR. — A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nag[>ore or Berar, situate 
eight miles E. from the left bank of the 
Wurda river, and 43 miles N.W. by W. from 
Kagpore. Lat. 21“ 27', long. 78“ 36'. 

NUKKODA. — A town in the native state 
of Hyderabad, or territory of the Nizam, 
13 mile.s S.W. by W. from Hyderabad, and 
158 miles W.N.W. from Guntoor. Lat. 
17“ 16', long. 78" 23'. 

NURNULLA. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate 31 miles W. 
from ElHchpoor, and 50 miles E. from Boor- 
hampoor. Lat. 21“ 14', long. 77“ 7'. 

NUltBOOR, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the I*unjab, among the lower and southern 
mountains of the Himalaya range, a tow u ()f 
considerable importance, as being on the route 
from Hindoatan to Cashmere. It contains a 
good and well-stocked bazar, and has 6,000 or 
8,000 inhabitants, a large portion of whom 
are Cashinerians, employed in shawd weaving. 
There is a fort built of stones and mud, on «'in 
eminence about 200 feet high, at the base of 
which flows a small river, a feeder of the 
Ravee, which it joins about thirty miles lower 
down. It is commanded on every side by 


higher eminenoes. Nurpoor waa formerly 
held by the Sikh government, who expelled 
the hereditary rajah. Elevation above the 
sea 1,924 feet. It is in lat. 32” 18', long. 
75” 57'. 

NITRRAH. — ^A town in the recently la|»ed 
territory of Nagpore or Berar, situate 98 miles 
S- by E. from Ruttnnpoor, and 107 miles 
W.S.W. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 20” 56', 
long. 82” 29'. 

NURRALAH. — A town in the native state 
of Oalahandy, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, 37 miles E.N.E. from Joonnagudda, 
and 102 miles S.S.W. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 
20” 4', long. 83” 81'. 

NURRIAWUL, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Sbahjehanpoor, and four miles S.E. of the 
former. The road in this part of the route is 
good ; the country open, level, and cultivated. 
Lat. 28“ 19', long. 79” 31'. 

NURRODIE. — A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpore or Berar, situate 
137 miles E.N.E. from Nagpore, and 77 miles 
S. from itamgurh. Lat. 21” 42', long. 81” Ky. 

NURRUNJUNPOOR, in the British dis- 
trict Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on tlie route from the city of 
Agra to Bareilly, and 38 miles S.W, of the 
latter. Lat. 28” 5', long. 79” 6'. 

NURSAPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 
38 miles E. of Bombay. Lat, 18” 59', long. 
73” 28'. 

NURSINGURIT. — 'Hie principal town of 
a native state of the same name, 37 miles 
N.W. by N. from Bhopal, and 109 miles 
S.W, from Saugor. It is the residence of one 
of the chiefs between whom the district of 
Omutwarra is divided, and who exercises his 
authority under the title of Dewan. — See 
Omutwauha. Lat. 23“ 40', long. 77” 6'. 

NURSINGBETTAH. — A town in the 
native state of Hyderabad, or territory of the 
Nizam, 52 miles N. from Hyderabad, and 170 
mileH E. by N. from Sholapoor. Lrt. 18“ 6', 
long. 78 ‘ 28'. 

MJKSINGPOOR. — One of the Cuttack 
Mehal.H, in the province of Ori.saa : it lies on 
tiie left hank of tlio Mahanuddy river, and its 
centre is in about lat. 20' 34', long. 85'. It 
pays an annual tribute of 1,364 rupees t<i the 
British g»»verument, and its chief aiaintaius a 
military force of 1,500 men. 

NURSINGBOOH GIJUH.~A town on the 
south-west frontier of ihmgal, in the hill state 
of Sursingj'.oor, in Orissa, situate 52 miles 
N.E. by N. from Goomsoor, aiul 51 miles W. 
fn>m Cuttack. Lat. 20“ 27', long. 85“ 9*. 

NURSING POKE. — See Saugok aud Nek- 

BUDDA territory, 

NURITNGA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 49 miles 
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N.N.W. of Dnrbunga. Lat. 26* iY, long. 
85'’ 42'. 

NURWUL, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town eight miles W. of the right bank of the 
Ganges, 18 miles 1^. of the cantonment of 
Cawnpore. Lat. 26® 16', long. 80® 30'. 

NURWUR. — town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Bhopal, 41 miles E. from 
Bhopal, and 62 miles S.W. by W. from Sau- 
gor. Lat. 23'* 18', long. 78®. 

NURYOOB, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 49 miles W. from the 
right bank of the Indus, 63 miles S.W. of the 
town of Peshawar. Lat. 33® 25', long. 70® 50'. 

NUSRUTHPOOR, in the British district 
of Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Ghazeepoor 
to Basseram, 11 miles S. of the former. Lat. 
25“ 23', long. 83® 38'. 

NUSSEERABAD, or SOWARA.—The 
principal place of the British district of 
Mymensing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, situate on 
the right or south-west bank of the Brah- 
mapootra. It is the locality of the district 
civil establishment. Distance from Jumal- 
poor, S.E. by E., 25 miles. Lat. 24® 44', 
long. 90° 23'. ! 

NUSSEERABAD.— A town in the British ! 
district of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, i 
79 miles E.N.E. of MaUigaum. Lat. 20® 59', 
long. 75° 37'. 

NUSSEERABAD, in the district of 
Ajmeer, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a British cantonment 15 miles S.E. of the city 
of Ajmeer. It is situate in a vast plain of a 
soil of sand or gnvvel, overlying primitive 
rock, and bounded north-west by the moun- 
tains of Ajmeer, but in all other directions 
stretching farther than the eye can reach. 
This arid and exposed site, though having 
many inconveniences, is conducive to salnbrity, 
in which the cantonment is considered to excel 
any in India. Tlie climate is, however, veiy 
hot, the mean temperature in the shade, in 
July, 1831, being 91®, the maximum of the 
year 102', the mean temi)erature of the year 
76“. Tlie cantonments are extensive and coni- 
njodious, being laid out in wide regular streets. 
There are several tanks and wells, but the 
water is rather brackish. Fruit-trees do not 
thrive, but garden vegetables are cultivated 
with some success. Timber is excessively 
scarce and dear, and as the place is very 
remote from the sea, or any great mart, Euro- 
]>ean wares are probably dearer than in almost 
any otlier place in India. When Jacqnemont 
visited this place in 1832, it was occupied by 
tliree regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, 
two parks of artillery, and adequate propor- 
tion of sappers and miners, and sixty British 
officers, who had provided f(*r their recreation 
a theatre, a ball-room, a racket-court. Heber 
observes, ‘*I have not in all India met with a 
better-informed, a more unaffected and hospit- 


able society.” It is the bea4-qitariari the 
Rajpootana field-force. Elevation idx^e the 
sea 1,486 feet. Distance (travelllB« from 
Delhi, S.W., 243 miles ; from Agt% W., 222; 
Saugor, N.W., 850 ; NeemnchTN., 148 ; Cal. 
catta, N.W., 1,051 miles. Lat 26*' W, 
long. 74® 60'. 

NUSSURPOOE. — A town in the .British 
district of Hydrabad, prorinoe of Binde, pro* 
sidency of Bombay, 19 miles N.BL by E. of 
Hydraba<l. Lat. 25® SO', long. 68® 4lC 

I NUSTUNG. — ^The name of one of the 
I Cossya hill states. The territoiy is bounded 
on the north-west by the Garrow territory and 
the Co8.sya state of Ramrye; on the east by 
those of Munriow, Moeyoog, and Mabran ; on 
the south by the British district of Siihet ; 
and on the west by tllat of l^mnnsing: it 
extends from lat. 25® to 25® zff, and from 
lung. 90® 53' to 91® 21' ; is forty miles in length 
from north-east to south-west, and fifteen in 
breadth ; and contains an area of 360 square 
miles. 

NUTHCAPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to 
Etawa, and 71 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
26® 12', long. 79“ 56'. 

NUTOOTA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 114 miles E.N.E. from Jodh- 
poor, and 26 miles N.N.E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 26® 49', long. 74® 51'. 

NU'TTOOSIR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, a village on the route from Cbooroo 
to the town of Beekaneer, and 40 miles N.E. 
t»f the latter place. Elphinstone found it, in 
the beginning of November, an unhealthy 
place, from bad water, and great and sudden 
changes of temperature, the nights being 
excessively cold, and succeeded immediately 
oil the rising of the sun by great heats. Out 
of a force not exceeding 400 men, thirty 
became sick in one day. Lat. 28® 18*, long. 
74® 2'. 

NUTWABARA, — A town in the British 
district of Ranigur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
32 miles E. by S. of Hazareebagh. -Lat* 23® 63', 
long. 85® 53'. 

NUVVEE BUNDER, in the peninsula of 
Katty war, province of Guzerat, a town on the 
south-west coast, and in the district of Burda. 
It is situate at the month of the river Bhador, 
which, during the monsoon, is navigable by 
boats for about eighteen miles upwards. Tlie 
port is available only for small craft. Distance 
from Abuiedabad, S,W,, 209 miles; Baroda, 
W., 225 ; Bombay, N.W., 266. Lat. 21® 28', 
long. 69® 54'. 

ikUWABGUN J, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W'. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Allahabad to Luck- 
now, 11 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 25® 33', 
long. 81® Sff. 

NUWABGUNJE.— A town in the British 
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districi of Piunoah, li6iit.>goT. of Beogol, 
16 mUes £. of Farneali. lAi. 26*" 46'. lonff. 

60'. 

N U WABGUNJB, in tke Britisfai disirict 
of Buoillj, Hent-gOT. of tho N. W. ProTinoes, 
stowa on tho route from Bamlly to Fillee- 
bheeiy 20 miles N.IL of the fflvmer. Lot. 
28“ long. 79“ 42'. 

NUWWABGUNJ, in the territoiy of Oude, 
n town with bazar, on ibe route fr^ Luck- 
now cantonment to that of Sekroia, 41 miles 
K.B. of Uie foimer, 15 S.W. of the latter. It 
is situate on the left bank of the river Ghaghra, 
here oroaaed by ferry. Lat. 27® O', long. 
81“ 21'. 

NTJWWABGUNJ, in the territoiw of Onde, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to Luck- 
now, 68 miles N.W. of the former, 65 S.E. of 
the latter. Lat. 26® 6', long. 81“ IS*. 

KUWADAH, in the BriliBb district of 
l>ebra Ikxm, a village on the declivity of a low 
ridge running in a direction nearly north and 
aonth. Here was a station of the series of 
small triangles during the great trigonome- 
trical survey of the Himalayas. iSevation 
aboifo the sea 2,864 feet. Lat. 30“ 12', long. 
78“ T. 

NUWARI, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
villa^ on the route from Allahabad to Oalpee, 
and 22 nules £. of the latter. Lat. 2^ O', 
long. 80* O'. 

N U W ULGTJBH, in the territory of Sheka- 
wuttoe, a town belonging to a tbakoor or 
baron, to whom it, with the annexed lands of 
Mundao, ^elds an annual revenue of 70,000 
rupees. It ia a thriving town, forti6ed with 
rampaxfe of masonry. Distance S. W. of Delhi 
185 miles, N.W. from JeypOor 75. lAt. 
27“ 51', long. 75“ 26'. 

NTABAS, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshnhur, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantoument of 
Allygurh to that of Delhi, and 10 miles S.W. 
of the latter, is situate on the left bank of the 
Jumna. Lat. 28“ 85', long, 77“ 22'. 

NYAGAON, or NOWGAON, in Bundel- 
eund, and the principal place of a jagheer or 
feudal grant of the same name, a small town, 
50 mil^ W. of Banda. Lat. 25“ 27', long. 
70* 35'. Ihe jagheer is stated to comprise an 
area of thirty square miles, and to contain 
fifteen yillag^, with a population "of 5,000 
souls, and to yield a revenue of 10,000 rupees 
(1,0001.). The jagheerdar maintains a force of 
100 foot. The grant is from the JB^t-India { 
Company, under date 10th June, 1812, to aj 
branch of the Chowbeys of Kalinger, in com- 
pensaiion for the surrender of that fort. 

NYAGAON. — A town in Bundelcund, 
Situate on the left bank of the Pysunnee river, 
25 miles N.E. from Kalleenjur, Lat. 25“ 10'. 
long. 80“ 56'. 

NYAGAON. — A, town in the British dis- 
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trict of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
28 miles S.S.W. of Midnapoor. Iiat. 22® 2', 
long. 87“ 14'. 

NYAGHUR. — One of the Cuttack Mehals, 
in the province of Orissa, situate on the eastern 
border of the British district of Ganjam : its 
centre is about lat. 25®, long, 80“. Nyagbur 

g tys an annoal tribute of 5,179 nipees to the 
ritish goveniment, and maintains a body of 
cavalry and .ifantry. 

NYAGONG. or NYAGAON, in the Bri- 
tish district of l^nda, lieut-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town on the route from 
Adjygurh to Kalleenjur, nine miles N.E. of 
former, six S.W. of latter. Its situation ia 
beautifel, amidst small well-wooded, fertile 
valleys, watered by the head-waters of the 
river Baghin, yet the heat in the early part of 
summer is almost unsnpportable. Lat. 24® 58', 
long. 80“ 26'. 

NYAGONG, in the British district of 
Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
! vinoes, a town on the route from Suharunpoor 
to Debra Dhoon, 20 miles N.N.E. of the 
former. Lat. 80* 12', long. 77 ® 43'. 

NYAGURH. — A town of Baghelcund, in 
the native state of Rewah, 34 miles N.E. by 
E. from Rewah, and 105, miles N. by E. from 
Sohagpoor. Lat. 24® 48', long. 81® 50'. 

NYANUGKxUR, in the British district of 
Mairwara, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route firom Nusseerabad to 
Jailor, 81 miles W.S.W. of the former. Lat, 
26“ 6', long. 74“ 25'. 

NYAR, or 8ANEE, in the British district 
of Kurnaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a river rising at an elevation of between 6,000 
and 7,000 feet, and in lat» 30“ 5', long. 70“ 13'. 
It first holds a course generally south-westerly, 
and then north-westerly, to the confluence of 
the Chipal Ghat river, in lat. 29“ 56', long. 
78“ 45'; and thence continuing to flow north- 
westerly, it falls into the Aluknunda, in lat. 
80“ 8', long. 78® 38', at an elevation of 1,342 
feet above the level of the sea. Its total 
length, upon Herbert’s computation, would be 
about fifty miles. Where crossed by Webb in 
April, at about five miles above its mouth, the 
I stream was forty yards wide, twenty-six inches 
deep, and running at the rate of eight or nine 
i miles an hour. 

! NYA SHUHUB. or MADIIUPUR, in 
the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, a considerable 
town near the southern frontier, towards the 
territory of Boondee. No account of it ap- 
I pears to have been given by a European eye- 
witness ; but Broughton, who passed close to it, 
states that it is larger than any city in the 
territory except Jeypore, the capital. It is 
only accessible by two roads among the rocky 
i hills which surround it, and both are strongly 
fortified. Distance from Jeypore, S.E., 172 
miles ; from Agra, S. W., 133. Lat. 25“ 56', 
long. 76“ 33'. 

NYA SURYE. — A town of Gwalior, or 
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territoiy of the Scindia family, situate on the 
right bank of the Sinde river, and 100 miles 
N.W. by W. from Saugur. Lat. 24® 49', long. 
77* 89'. 

NYATHANA, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov'. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small fort formerly held by the Ghoorkas, 
situate on a summit sloping westwards to the 
left bank of the Western Ramguoga. Distant 
25 miles N.W. of Almorah. Elevation above 
the sea 5,785 feet Lat. 29® 48', long. 
79® 21'. 

NYERAK. — A town in the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 124 miles 
E. from Sirinagur, and 134 miles N.N.E. from 
Kangra. Lat. 83® 61', long. 77® O'. 

NYEWAL. — A river of Bhutteeana, which, 
after flowing through that district, passes into 
the great desert of Rajpootana, where its 
waters shortly become absorbed for purposes 
of irrigation, or by evaporation. 

NYGOWAN, or NOWAGAON, one of the 
petty jaghires in Bundelcund, comprisiDg six* 
teen square miles, and containing four villages, 
with a popnlation of 1 ,800 souls, and yielding 
a revenue of rupees 10,000 per annum. The 
town of the same name is in lat. 25® 6', long. 
79° 39'. It is held from the East-India Com- 
pany, under sunnud or grant dated 19th Sep- 
tember, 1807, but not in perpetuity ; and 
upon the death of the present chief, JTuggut 
Singh, the estate will lapse to the Britbh 
government, 

NYIMA. — A town within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate | 
on the right bank of the Senge Khabab or I 
Indus river, and 169 miles N.E. by E. from 
Kangra. Lat. 33® 12', long. 78® 42'. 

NYKOOL. — A town in the native state of 
Bombra, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
situate on the right bank of the Braroiny river, 
and 59 miles E. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21® 22', 
long. 84® 54', 

NYNEE TAL, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Rampoor to Almora, 
22 miles S.W. by S. of the latter. This new 
settlement is extensively resorted to as a saoi- 
tariuni; and a market has thus been opened 
for the productions of the neighbouring coun- 
try, which, it is represented, is of considerable 
advantage to the cultivators. Nynee Tid con- 
tains a church, erected by public subscription 
in 1847. Measures have been taken by the 
government for introducing order and regu- 
larity into tlie aflairs oi the settlement, llkt. 
29® 20', long. 79° 80'. 

NYNTWA, in Gurwhal, a village situate 
on the point of land formed by the confluence 
of the Knpin and Lupin, or Tonse rivers. It 
is now ruined and nearly uninhabited; but 
the traces of its former size and population 

{ >rove that the tralflio in this part of the Hima- 
aya must have been once mtich more consider- 
able than at present^ as the inhabitants, in 


consequence of the barrenness of the conn fry, 
could have had no other means of subsistence 
than that derived from conveying travellers 
across the Rupin. Nyntwa is in lat. 81® 4', 
long. 78° 10'. 

NYNWAH, in the territoiy of Boondee, 
in Rajpootana, a town on the route from 
Delhi to Mow, 251 miles 8.W. of former, 
256 N. of latter. It has a large bazar, ^ 
and water is abundant. Lat. 25® 46', long. 
75® 56'. 

NYOUNGBENTHA.— A town of Burmah, 
situate on the right bank of the Irawady river, 
and 180 miles N. from Ava. Lat. 28® 48', 
long. 96®. 

0 . 

OAMGHOO, a river in the native state of 
Bbotan, rises in lat. 27® 80', long. 91® 55', and, 
flowing in a westerly direction for thirty miles, 
falls into the Monas river, opposite the town 
of Nulkar, and in lat. 27® 28^, long. 91® 81'. 

OBEREA, in the British district of Shah- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces,* 
a vilU^e on the route from Futtehgurh to the 
cantonment of Shahjehanpoor, and 19 miles 
S.W. of the latter. Lat. 27® 44', long. 79® 46'. 

OCHU'TTI. — A village in the jaghire of 
Jujhur, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 28® 22', long. 76® 21'. 

OCLISEER, in the British district of 
Broach, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
route from Surat to Baroda, 85 miles N. of the 
former, aud 50 S. of the latter. Population 
7,000. Lat. 21® 88', long. 73® 2'. 

ODEIPORE. — A raj within the jurisdiction 
of the political agent for the south-west frontier 
of Bengal. It has an area of 2,806 square 
miles ; the centre being in lat. 22® 40', long. 
83® 23'. It is computed to be of the annual 
value of 15,000 rupees. The population is 
estimated at 133,000. The chief having been 
found to be a systematic murderer, the British 
government assumed the management of this 
state, and there being no person entitled to 
succeed, the rajah of Sergoojah being con- 
sidered to have no right to the estate as a 
la })80 by failure of heirs, the has been de- 
clai‘ed an escheat to the British government. 

ODEIPORE. — ^A town on the route from 
Hazarebaugh to Nagpoor, 160 miles S.W. of 
former, 295 N.E. of latter. It is the prinoipi^ 
town of the petty state of the same name\ 

I which has reoenUy lapsed to the British go- 
vernment. Distant from Patna, S.W., 236 
miles ; from Benares, S., 183 ; from Calcutta, 

I W., 320. Lat. 22® 40', long. 83® 23'. 

I ODEYPOOR. —See Oodstfoob. 

I OHIND, in the Peahawur division of the^ 
Punjab, a town situated on the right hank of 
the Indus, 49 miles E. by N. of the town of 
Peshawur. Lat. 84® 8', long, 72® 29^, 
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OIK, in the territoiy of Gfaolab Singh, the 
, ruler of Cashmere, a small town near the base 
of the mountaius inclosing Cashmere on the 
south. It is situate on the river Jhelum, the 
navigation of which here again becomes prac- 
ticable after its interruption between &ira- 
mula and this place. Oin is in lat. 33** 44', 
long. 73" 35'. 

OKAMAKDAIi, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, presidency of Bom- 
bay, a small prant or district at the north-west 
angle of the peninsula, and separated from the 
mainland by a runn or salt marsh, extending 
from the Gulf of Cutch to the Arabian Sea, 
except by the connecting link of a narrow 
bank of sand at Mudhe. The Runn extends 
in a direction from north-east to south-west, 
and on all other sides the district is washed 
by the sea, into which it projects in the form 
of a bold headland, indented on its north side 
by the Gulf of Beyt. It lies between lat. 
22" 5'— 22" 30', long. 69"— 69" 17'. There is 
no official return of the area; but, by probable 
approximation, it may be stated at 334 square 
miles. Possibly the district was formerly an 
island; and even now, at spring tides, the 
Runn is completely overflowed. Towards the 
Gulf of Cutch, the coast is in many places 
beset wit)]; shoals, reefs, and rocks ; and is in- 
dented by the harbour of Beyt, a consideraVile 
inlet, at the mouth of which is the island of 
Beyt, and at its north-western point the island 
of Soonia. The peninsula of Okamandal, so 
well adapted from its situation for intercepting 
and annoying the commerce and navigation of 
the Arabian Sea, was always a great resort 
and harbour of pirates, until they were either 
expelled, destroyed, or constrained to relin- 
quish their lawless pursuits by the overwhelm- 
ing force of British ascendancy. The total 
length of seacoast of the district is about 
seventy -five miles. The district is returned 
as containing forty-three villages (excluding 
eleven which are waste), and having a popu- 
lation estimated at 12,590. It is altogether a 
dieti'ict of little value ; the soil is sterile, and 
the water bad. 

The sankb, or conch shell, which is obtained | 
of large size and in great quantities on the 
shoals contiguous to the northern shore, forms 
the only article of export from this barren 
district. These shells are sent in the first in- 
stance to Bombay ; but the provinces of Bengal 
are said to furnish the neatest demand for 
them. “ As the war-shell,” says Colonel Tod, 
“ with which he wae wont to peal a blast, the 
onslaught to hatifle, no longer graces the band 
of the Rajpnot in these degenerate days; its 
use is now restricted to the Brahmin, where- 
with to awaken the gods in the morning ; to 
let the world know when he dines; or, what 
is of far more importance, to form chooris or 
bracelets for the arms of the Hindoo fair.” 

OKERAH. — A town in the British district 
of Bancoom, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 104 miles 
N.W. of Calcutta, Lat. 23" 39', long. 87" 19', 


OKULDOOKGA, in the British district of 
Kumaon, tieut.*gov. of the N.W. Province^ a 
village on the route hrom Moradabad to Al- 
mora, and 05 miles N.E. of the former. The 
picturesque beauty of the scenery is much en- 
hanced by the appearance of the Kosilla, roll- 
ing its rapid and clear stream down a deep, 
tortuous, and craggy channel. The rice pro- 
duced here is remarkably fine, and on account 
of its whiteness, firmness, and good flavour, is 
in great request throughout India, being known 
by the name of Pilleebheet rice, as it is brought 
I to market chiefly at tliat town. The air, how- 
I ever, of this vicinity is during the hot season 
veiyr unhealthy, close, and sultry, in conse- 
quence of the exclusion of the breezes by the 
inclosing eminences. The elevation above the 
sea is about 2,000 feet. Lat. 29" 31', long. 
79" 16'. 

OLIAPORE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Rungpore, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 22 
miles E. by S. of Rungpore. Lat. 25" 36', 
long. 89* 36'. 

OLLAVACONDA. — A town in the British 
district of Guddapah, presidency of Madras, 
70 miles K.W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 15" O', 
long. 78" 17'. 

OMARGURH, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the K.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Anoopshuhnr 
to Meerut, and 50 miles S.£. of the latter. 
Lat. 28" 28', long. 78* 12'. 

OMEDUNDA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chota Kagpoor, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 

mih s E.N.E. of Lohadugga. Lat. 23* 39', 

kr.v... oj” 12'. 

OMERCOTE, in Sinde, a town and fort in 
the eastern desert. The fort is situate half a 
mile from the t<>wn, and is 500 feet square, 
having a mud wall forty feet high, a strong 
round towef at each comer, and six square 
tow’ers on eaoti side. There is but one gate, 
which is on the eastern side, and is protected 
by an outwork. It was usually garrisoned by 
400 men. Though nearly 100 miles from the 
Indus, a branch of that river finds its way 
hither in time of inundation, and, in 1826, 
flowed with such violence as to sweep away 
the north-west tower. Water is to be had 
near the surface, and there is a pool twenty 
feet deep in the channel of this branch of the 
Indus west of the fort. Omercote was taken 
in 1813, by the ameers of Sinde, from the 
rajah of Joudpoor. It is celebrated as the 
birthplace of the renowned emperor Akbar, 
bis father Humaion having in his exile taken 
refuge here. Lat. 25* 22', long. 69* 47'. 

OMERKAKTAH. — See Akabakantah. 

OMEB KAYL, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the Indus, 114 miles S. by W. of the town 
of Peshawar. Lat. 32" 23', long. 71" 20'. 

OMERKOTE, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the right hauk of 
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tbe Indus, 19 miles S.W. of the town of 
Mithonkote. Xtat. 28° 45', long. 70° 18'. 

OMERKUNTUC.— See Akabakantak. 

OMETA, within the British district of 
Kaira, presidency of Bombay, a town on tbe 
right bank of the river Myhee. It is the 
residence of a thakoor or chief. Distance 
from the city of Ahmedabad, S.E., 60 miles; 
Baroda, W., 12 ; Surat, N., 80 ; Bombay, N., 
230. Lat. 22° 17', long. 73° 6'. 

OMLAO, in the British district of Jaunsar, 
lieot.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a river rising 
in tbe mountains north-west of Bairat, and in 
lat. 30° 40', long. 77° 55' : it has a direction 
generally southerly, and, flowing by the small 
town of Kbalsee, &lls into the Jumna on the 
right side, a mile c^t of the confluence of the 
Tons, and in lat. 30* 30', long. 77° 64', after a 
course of about fifteen miles. 

OMPTA. — See Ampata. 

OMRAH, in Bundelcund, a fort on the 
route from Calpee to Goorah, 72 miles S.W. 
of the former, 133 N.E. of the latter. It 
belongs to the rajah of Sumpter, is surrounded 
by a wet ditch, and is a place of some import- 
ance. Lat. 25° 42', long. 78° 68'. 

OMRAOUTTEE. — See Oombawtjttee. 

OMUDPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lient.-gov. of the N-W. Provinces, 
a village dn the route from Calpee to Futteh- 
^rh, and 13 miles N. of the former. The road 
in this part of tbe route is good, the country 
well cultivated. Lat. 26° 17, long. 79° 47'. 

OMUTWARRA, in Malwa, a district lying 
between Ut. 23° 28'— 24° 9', long. 76° 19'— 
77° 11'. Its length from north to south is sixf^ 
miles, and its l^eadth fifty-five miles. The 
district derives its name from the Omut Raj- 
poots, who, having emigrated from Oodeypoor 
at an early period, succeeded, daring the 
dedflne of the Mogul empire, in overrunning 
and subjugating this country, under tbe com- 
mand of two brothers, named Mohun Sing and 
Perseram. The territory thus acquired, with 
the exception of five districts reserved to the 
elder brother, as a mark of superiority, was 
equally divid^ between the leaders, one of| 
whom assumed tbe title of rawul or chief, the 
other that of dewan or minister. These names, 
however, do not at all indicate the relative 
positions of the two parties, for each was ruler 
within his allotted domain. The mode of 
division was not less remarkable than thb 
assignment of titles ; for no compact territory ; 
was possessed by either of tbe Carers in the 
conquest, hut the dominions of both were so 
intermixed, that in some instauces the two 
authorities held and exercised rights over tbe 
same villages. The snccessors of the rawul 
fixed their residence at Eajghur, and became 
tributary to Scindia ; those of the dewan chose 
Kursinfi^ur, and tbe fort there was erected by 
one of them, named Alcbee 8ingh. This branch 
of the ruling fiimily acknowledged dependence 
4 z 


upon Holcar. The prindp^ places are Raj« 
gnrh, Nursinghar, and Khujnir. 

ONAGONG. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, situate on the left bank of the 
Goddada river, and 66 miles W.N.W. from 
Goalpara. Lat. 26° 23', long. 89° iS'. 

ONAIL. — ^A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or territory of tbe Scindia family, 
situate on the left bank of the Seepra river, 
and 17 miles N.W. from Oojein. Lat. 23° 18'» 
long. 76° 85'. 

ONDAREE, called also Henery, a small 
island, sitnato on the west coast of the North- 
ern CoDcan, and about twenty miles south of 
the city of Bombay. The ** islaod lies about a 
mile from the mainland, opposite to the village 
of Thnll. It is very low, and is fortified by a 
wall which surrounds it.” 

ONDOO. — ^A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 90 miles W. from Jorihpoor, and 
60 miles S.£. from Jessulmeer. Lat. 26° 20^, 
long. 71° 42'. 

ONGOL, in the British district of Nellore^ 
presidency of Madras, a town near the north- 
ern frontier, towards tbe British district Gnn- 
toor, situate 11 miles N.E. of the left bank of 
the river Mooshee. It is of considei^ble size^ 
and has a fort at no time of much strength or 
size, and now greatly dilapidated. The dwell- 
iogs in the town are for the most part wretched 
hovels of mud, and thatched, but the scenery 
in the neighbourhood has the advantage of 
being varied and picturesque. The town, with 
the annexed tallook or suMi vision, has, accord- 
ing to official return, a popnlation of 31,666. 
Distance firom Madras, N., 189 miles ; Masuli- 
paUm, S.W., 132. Lat. 16° 80', long. 80° 6'. 

ONORE. — See Homahwab. 

ONTIMITTA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 15 
miles E.S.E. ai Cuddapah. Lat. 14° 23', long. 
79° 6'. 

OOCB[, in the Sinde Sagnr Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated near the junc- 
tion of the Jhelum and Chenaub rivers, 128 
miles W.S.W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 
31° 12', long. 72° S'. 

CMXJHEYRA, in the territoiy of Saugw 
and Nerbudda, a native state under the poli- 
tical superintendence of the lieut.-^vemor of 
the North-Western provinces. It is bounded 
on the north-east by the jaghire of Sohawul 
and by Rewah ; on the east by Rewah ; on the 
south-east by Mybeer; and on the west by 
Punnah. It lies between lat. 24° 10' — 24° 36, 
long. 80° 35' — 81° 4' ; the area comprises 486 
square miles; the population is estimated at 
120,000, and the annual revenue at 66,320 
rupees, or 6,6321. This small state is under 
British authority and protection, by virtue of 
a sunnud granted in 1809 to Lai Sheonj Singh, 
then its possessor. The eldest son and suc- 
cessor of that personage having been convicted 
of the murder of his brother, was deposed^ 
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baaiahed tbe country^ and placed Tinder re- 
straint at Allahabad. The son of the murderer 
being a minor, the British government assumed 
the charge of his person and education, and 
the mana^mnent of his estate, until he attained 
his majonty in 1838, when he was formaliy 
admitt^ to the exercise of the rights of the 
chieftainship. The hopes entertained of his 
administration were, however, disappointed. 
Having exhausted his treasury, ana become 
deeply involved in debt, he found himself 
utterly incapable of preserving order in his 
territories, and propos^ that his estate should 
be placed temporarily under British adminis- 
tration. To this requcMit the British govern- 
ment acceded ; and the speedy restoration of 
order, and a great reduction of debt, attested 
tbe success of their management. The town 
which gives name to the jaghire lies on the 
route, by Bisramgunj Ghaut, from Banda to 
Jubbulpore, 110 miles N.'W. of the latter, and 
in lat. 24* 23', long. 80* 60'. 

OOCHOOLAROO, in Gurwhal, a peak on 
a ridge between the rivers J umna and Bhagee- 
ruttee. Its sides are clothed with forests, 
which extend to the height of 11,800 feet above 
the sea. When surveyed by Hodgson and 
Herbert, in September, the summit was bare 
of snow, except one small patch. Elevation 
above the sea 14,302 feet. Lat. 30" 54', long. 
78" 39'. 

OODAGHERRY. — A town in the British 
district of Kellore, presidency of Madras, 69 
miles N.W.:by W. of Nellore. Lat. 14 ' 62', 
long. 79" 17'. 

OODAGHERRY. — A town in the native 
state of Pnrlahkemedy, inhabited by one of the 
Orissa hill tribes, 62 miles W. by 8. from 
Ganjam, and 114 miles N.E. by N. from Viza- 
gapntam. Lat. 19" 9', long. 84" 13'., 

OODAPEE, in the British district of South 
Canara, presidency of Madras, a town, tbe 
principal place of a subdivision of the same 
name. It is situate four miles from the coast 
of the Arabian Sea, or North Indian Ocean, 
and contains three Brahminioal temples, and 
fourteen matams or convents for devotees of 
that caste. The temples are rude buildings, 
roofed with copper, which must have cost 
much money; but being coarsely wrought, 
are of no striking appearance. The population 
of the town is estimated at about 1,200. A 
large portion of the mpulation of the district 
consists of Brahmins, nut the Corar or Gorawar, 
a caste of slaves by birth, before the abolition 
of slavery within &iUah India, are also nume- 
rous, an^ like the Hriots of Laconia, they are 
the descendants of the race that once owned 
and ruled the country. Rice is the staple 
produce, but the ooooannt-palm, sugarcane, 
and puiie of various kinds, are largriy culti- 
vated. Distant from Mangalore, N., 34 miles ; 
from Madras, W., 380. Lat 18" 20', long. 
74" 49'. 

OODEEPOOR^ in the Rj^poot state of She- 


kawuttee, a town in an advantageous situation, 
commanding a narrow and rocky defile, called 
the Baghora Ghat, the only pass for fifteen 
miles to the north-east, and the same distance 
to the south-west, from the eastward through 
the Shekawuttee Mountains. Though unfor- 
tified, except by a few ruinous towers, it is 
strong by its situation. It is a considerable 
town, and is close to a torrent descending from 
the hills, but flowing only during the periodical 
rains. Distance N.W. from Agra 160 miles, 
S.W. from Delhi ISO, N. from Jeypoor 66. 
Lat. 27" 42', long. 76" 84'. 

OODEPOOR, in Guzerat, the chief town of 
a petty state of the same name, situate on the 
route from Baroda to Mow, 60 miles E. of 
former, 115 W. of latter, situate on the river 
Orsung, a tributary of the Nerbudda. Popu- 
lation about 6,000. Distance from Ahmeda- 
bad, S.E., 106 miles ; Surat, N.E., 110. Lat. 
22" 20', long. 74" 1'. 

OODEPOOR CHOTA, a district of the 
Rewa Caunta province of Guzerat, is some- 
times called Mahur, but more commonly by 
the former appellation. It is bounded on tbe 
east by Allee Mohun ; on the south by the 
British district of Akraunee and tbe Mewassee 
districts ; on the west by the territory of tbe 
Guicowar; and on tbe north by Deoghur 
Barreea. It lies between lat. 22" 2' — 22" 32', 
long. 73" 47' — 74" 20', and has an area of 
1,069 square miles. It is traversed by the 
river Oraung, which empties itself into the 
Nerbudda. 

Oodepoor was included in the arrangement 
with the Guicowar, under which the collection 
of the tribute firom the chiefs within the Myhee 
and Rewa Cauntas and Kattywar was trans- 
ferred to tbe British government. By an agree- 
ment entered into on the part of the rawul, he 
acknowledges that, under tbe protection of the 
British government, he has subscribed to tbe 
payment of tribute to tbe Guicowar govem- 
meot, amounting to the sum of 10,600 rupees 
per annum. The rawul further engages to 
keep under restraint tbe Bbeels and Meh- 
wassees within his territory, and to answer 
in the event of their committing depredations 
in tbe Guicowar’s districts ; he also stipulates 
not to harbonr incendiaries or other bad cha- 
racters in bis district ; and to refer all cases of 
dispute with neighbouring talookdars to the 
Biitidi government. 'The public road he en- 
gages to keep open ; commerce is to be duly 
protected, but smuggled opium is to be seized 
and disposed of agreeably to orders received. 
Tbe state contributes tbe sum of 600 rupees 
annually to the support of a police establish- 
ment acting under British superintendence. 
It maintains within its own limits 368 infantry, 
and about 70 horse. There are about thirteen 
Bheel chiefii under this government, who are 
bound to render military service when re- 
quired ; but the number of their military 
followers is not known. 

The founder of this state was Pritheeraj, 
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mndson of tbe common iinceBior Prithee 
Bawul, whose descendants are still in posses- 
sion of the states of Barreea and Oodepoor. 
Pritbea Singjee, the immediate predecessor of 
the ^ Absent chief, inherited the right from his 
fibther, Raee Singjee ; but, thon^ he is said 
not to have been deficient in intelligence, the 
management of affisirs was retain^ in the 
hands of his mother. Dying without issue, in 
1832, he was succeeded by his cousin Gooman 
Singh, the present occupant of the gnddee. 
He nas a son, the heir-apparent to the chief- 
tainship. 

' In 1855 it was discovered that a general 
system existed in the Bewa Caunta, of bribing 
the native establishment of the political agent’s 
office, and the evidence being complete against 
the rajah, that he bad disbursed money for the 
purpose of bribery, it was resolved to place 
his possessions under attachment. 

OODERA.MSIE., in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, a village on the rente from Nagor 
to the town of Beekaneer, and six miles S. of 
the latter. It contains 100 houses, and is 
supplied with water from a well. Lat. 27** 57', 
long. 78" 28’. 

OODERPEE DROOG. — A town in the 
British district of Bellary, presidency of 
Madras, 40 miles S.E. by E. of Bellaiy. 
Lat, 14" 49', long. 77* 25'. 

OODETPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provincjes, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Futtehgurh to that of Cawnpore, and 20 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26^ 40', loUg. 80" 12'. 

OODEYPOOR, or MEWAR, a Rajpoot 
state of the first rank, is bounded on tbe north 
by the British district of Ajmere ; on the east 
by the native states of Boondee, Gwalior, Took, 
and Purtabghur ; on the south by Banswara 
and Dongurpore and the Mybee C^unta ; and 
on the north-west by Serohee, God war, and 
the British district of Ajmere. It extends 
from lat. 23" 46' to 25" 56', and from long. 
72" 50' to 75" 38' ; is 150 miles in length from 
north to south, and 130 in breadth, and con- 
tains an area of 11,614 square miles, support- 
ing a population estimated at 1,161,400, or lOO 
to the square mile. 

A section of tbe Aravulli range of moun- 
tains expands over the south-western portion 
of this territory, from the city of Odeypore 
to the frontier of Serohee, whence it stretches 
in a northerly direction through Komulmair, 
towards Ajmere, separating the state of Odey- 
pore from that of Joudpore. Northward of 
Komulmair, this mountain - tract is termed 
Mhiurwan’a ; its breadth here varies from six 
to fifteen miles, and its deep and nigged valleys 
and gorges have in all ages afford^ haunts to 
the Bheels, Minas, and Main. Southward of 
Komulmair the range is inhabited by commu- 
nities of tbe aboriginal races, acknowledging 
no paramount power, and paying no trilmte. 
Its geological formation is in general primi- 
tive, consisting of granite, quarts, gneisi^ and 


in many pi^ abounding in metals and oilmr 
valuable minerals. The tin-mines of Odeypore 
were ffinnerly productive, and yidded no in- 
ocmriderable porUon of mlver. Copper is 
idnmdant) and supplies tbe enrrenqy. Ae- 
cording to Tod, the rana believed that his 
native hills contained every speciee of mhiefal 
wealth. Hie remaiuder M tm country, oom» 
prriiending ^ valley of Odeypore, has an 
average elevation of about 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Its genmal inotioatioii is 
firom south-west to north-east, aa indicated by- 
tbe course of the principal rivers, the Banas 
and the Beris, and of their nnmerons feeder^ 
flowing from the base of the AravnllL 

The historian Mill speaks of Ondepore as 
a monntainons district lying between Ajmere 
and Malwa ; tbe prince of which, though 
acknowledging sabjection to the Mahometans, 
yet, protected by his mountains, had never 
been actually subdued." The royal honse of 
Odeypore is the most illnstrions among the 
Rajpoots. It boasts of never havinn uunrred 
the contamination of a matrimoniid alliance 
with the imperial house of DelhL Bennell 
sayi^ ‘'The rana, or prince of Ondiponr, has 
always been regard^ as the head of the 
Rajpoot states. A long-established custom of 
homage, from those who do not acknowledge 
his Buperiority in any other way, seems to 
prove the existence of real power in the hands 
of bis ancestors ; and under whom, probably, 
Rajpootana constituted one entire kingdom or 
empire." 

According to Riqpoot tradition, tbe kingdom 
of Odeypore derives its origin from the Solar 
dynasty, which reigned in Onde. Its princes 
claim descent from Loh, tbe son of Raina, who 
emigrated to the Punjab, and built tbe city of 
Lahore, tbe ancient Lohkote. During tbe 
rei^ of Samarsi, the Cbohan monarch ^rthi 
Raj had succeeded to the throne of Delhi. 
Shortly after his accession, he encountered, at 
Taneseer, in 1191, the Mahometan commander 
Sbahabadin, afterwards Mahomed of Gbor, 
and routed him with great slaughter. Two 
years later, Sbahabadin having recruited his 
army, advanced once more to contest the 
sovereignty of India. In this emergency, 
Pirthi Raj despa^ed aa embai^ to soUrit 
the aid of Samarsi, who had married his sister. 
Their united armies marched to the hanks of 
Uie Cuggar, in full confidence of victory. 
'They were met near the fiiild of the former 
batue Sbahabadin, when a desperate oon- 
fiici> ensned, which terminated in the snbversioa 
of Hindoo dominion. Samarsi fed with the 
bravest and best of his nobles^ and Delhi was 
carried by storm. Throoghout the period of 
anarchy and devastation which ensnod, Odsyr 
pore maintained in some degree its independ- 
ence of the government of Delhi, until, in the 
year 1808, its capital, Chittor, was sacked by 
the imperial forces. It was, however, almost 
immediately after recovered by Bbunir, who 
then ruled in Mewar. Hamir marched tome^ 
Mahmood, who was advancing to recover his 
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loit poMMnona, defeated and took prisoner the 
•nilNmr* and did not liberate him till he had 
i^(ined In the sorrender of Ajmere, Eintham- 
boia^ Ki^re, and Sooe Sopoor. He i^ived 
homaga from the j^oes of Harwar, Jeypore, 
Boondee, and Ci widior, and rendered the power 
of Od^ypore ae aoUd and extensive as it had 
been pievioii^ to the Tartar occupation of 
Hindoetao. ]pWii the death of Hamir, for a 
oeatmy and a half the amts of Mewar were 
enooeiiliil, nniil the reign of Sanga» the oom- 
'petitor of Baber, when Hewar reached the 
snniniit of its prosperity. The Tartar prince 
having defeatea Ibrahim, and seeured Agra 
and ]5wi,.tQmed his arms against Sanga of 
CShittor. Tb^ met in 1527 : a successful 
attack upon the advanced Tartar guard 
cbeoked the enetgies of the Mussulmans^ and 
led them to throw up intrenchments for secu- 
ri^, instead of advancing with the assurance 
of TBOtory. Baber remained blockaded in his 
encampiiient about e fortnight when he deter- 
mined to renonnoe his besetting sin, and seek 
superior aid to extricate him from his peril. 

vowed,** he says, ** never more to drink 
wine. Having sent for the gold and silver 
goblets and cops, with all the other utensils 
used for drinking-parties, 1 directed them to 
he broken, end renounced the use of wine, 
purifying my mind. The framents of the 
goblets and other utensils of gold and silver 1 
directed to be divided among dervishes and the 
poor. The first person who followed me in 
my repentanoe was Ajo^ who also aocom- 
paoied me in my resolution of ceasing to cut 
the beard, and of allowing it to grow. That 
nighty and the following, numbers of amirs 
and oourtierB, soldiers and persons not in the 
service, to ^e number of nearly 300 men, 
made tows of reformation. The wine which 
we had with us we poured on the ground. I 
ordered that the wine brought by Baba Dost 
should have salt thrown into it, lihat it might 
be made into vinegar.** Baber then broke op 
hw oampi, and drew up bis army in front of bis 
intrenchments. The Hindoos were equally 
ready for a decisive effort ; and on the 16th 
Mar^ 1527, an attack commenced by a 
furious onset on the centre and right wing of 
tbs Mussulmans. For several hours the con- 
fiioi was tremendous ; hut ultimately Baber 
was triumphant. Sanga retreated with the 
wreck of his army to tbs hills, resolved never 
to return to his capital, except in triumph, 
fie survived his defeat only for a short period ; 
being suoceeded by his eldest surviving son, 
Bana Eutna, in 1530, whoy after a reign of 
five yeers, lost his life in a personal encounter 
with the prince of Boondee, who had carried 
off his affianced bride. Eana Rutoa was 
sitooes(M by bk brother Bikramajeet. This 

prineS, by ms baugbty demeanour, alienated 
the attaolmient jf bk chiefs. Babadoor, the 
sultan of Guzerat, taking advantage of their 
disallecUon, Invaded Mewar, defeated the 
Baiii^ and laid siege to ChitiOT. This sacred 
M \m^ mi bwclq anA 


when fiirther opposition became vain, 1,300 
females were Immolated ; then, throwing open 
Uie gates, the survivors of the devoted garrison 
rushed upon the enemy and sold their lives at 
the highest price. The advance of Humayoon, 
sun of Baber, compelled Bahadoor to retire 
towards Guserat. Bana Bickraroiyeet was 
then restored to his capital, but was shortly 
after deposed, and put to death by his nobles. 

After a short usurpation by Buobeer, a 
spurious member of the family, the throne of 
Mewar was occupied by Raoa Oody Sing, the 
youngest son of Eana Sanga. During his 
reign, or in 1568, Chittor was taken by the 
emperor Ackbar. 30,000 Rajpoots and 1,700 
of the immediate kin of the prince are said to 
have fallen in the defence of this sacred place. 
Nine queens and a great number of females 
perished in the flames or in the assault ; for 
even the princesses of this illustrious house 
are said to have fought on this occasion like 
common soldiers. 

On the loss of his capital, the Eana retired 
to the valley of the Girwo, in the Aravulli, 
where he founded the cify of Odeypore, hence- 
forth the capital of Mewar. O^y Sing sur- 
vived the loss of Chittor only four years, and 
I was succeeded by his sou Pertab, who dis- 
idained submission to the conqueror. After 
sustaining repeated defeats, Pertab fled into 
the desert towards Scinde. Fortune suddenly 
turned in hu favour. By the help of some 
monc^ supplied by his minister, he collected 
his straggling adherents, surprised and cut to 
pieces the imperial forces at Deweir, and 
followed up his advantage with such celerity 
and energy, tL rt in a short campaign he 
recovered nearly all Mewar, of which he 
retained undisturbed possession until his 
death. 


Pertab was succeeded by his son Umra, who 
enjoyed tranquillity during the remainder of 
Ackbar*8 reign. But hb successor Jehanghir 
determined upon the entire subjugation of 
MewMT. In prosecution of this design, he was 
twice defeatea by Eana Umra. Alarmed at 
these defeats, Jehanghir tried the experiment 
of setting up in Chittor, Sugra, the brother of 
the late Eana Pertab, as raoa, in opposition to 
bis nephew Umra. After seven years, Sugra, 
ashamed of his own apostasy from the national 
cause, put Eana Umra in possession of the 
ancient capital. Jehanghir equipped an over- 
whelming force to crush the Bana. This army, 
which was commanded by Purvez, the em- 
peroris son, got entangled in the pass of Kham- 
nor, and was conmletely defeatea. Jehanghir 
then despatched Mohabut K.ban, the ablest of 
bis generals, to take the command ot the army. 
Mobabut*8 success fidJing far short of the 
emperor’s expectations, he removed the impe- 
rial camp to Ajmeer, with the avowed intention 
of placing himself at the bead of the army 
employed against the Eana. The army was, 
however, really commanded by Ms son Sultan 
Khoorum, afterwards Shsb J^an. 
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successful in battle, yet their diminished num- 
bers rendered further opposition to the colossal 
power of the empire hopeless. In this state 
of things, Bana IJmra n^e his submission to 
the mperor in 1618. He was magnanimously 
received by Jehanghir, who lavished honours 
and distinctions upon him and his son Knmin 
Sing. But Bana XJmra's proud spirit could 
not brook dependence, however disguised, and 
in 1621 he abdicated in &vour of his son 
Kurrun, who died in 1628, and was succeeded 
by his son Juggut Sing, who was succeeded 
by his son BaJ Sing in 1654. Shah Jehan’s 
mother having been a princess of the house of 
Jeypore, he was well disposed towards the 
Bajpoots, who enjoyed peace during his reign. 

Aurungsebe's attempt to impose a capita- 
tion-tax on Hindoos was successfully resisted 
by the Bajpoots, who defeated the imperial 
armies in several sanguinary conflicts. An 
accommodation was, however, effected in 1681, 
by which the emperor relinquished the odious 
tax. In the same year Bana Bi^ f^ing died, 
and was succeeded by his son Jey Sing, who 
reigned in peace twenty years. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Umra. 

Bana Umra took an active part in the con- 
tentions amongst the sons of Aurungzebe, 
whose intolerance bad rendered him obnoxious 
to the Bajpoots, and led to the formation of a 
confederacy by the rulers of Mewar, Marwar, 
and Amber, for the purpose of throwing off 
Mahomodan supremacy. In 1713, during the 
reign of the emperor Ferodkser, the con- 
federates commenced their operations by ex- 
pelling the Mogul officers and raxing the 
mosques which had been erected upon the sites 
of Hindoo temples. 

This triple confederacy was but of short 
duration ; Ajit, raja of Marwar, made separate 
terms with the emperor, to whom he gave a 
daughter in marriage, and Bana Umra soon 
after concluded a treaty with the emperor, 
which, though it admitt^ subordination, was 
in all other respects favourable. Umra Bana 
died in 1716, and was succeeded by Saogram 
Sing, r^ng his reign, that is, from 1716 
to 1784, the power of the empire rapidly de- 
clined ; the soobadarries of Bengal, Oude, and 
Hyderabad, rising to all but nominal inde- 
pendence out of its weakness, while the Mah- 
rattas were rapidly rising into power. 

Sangrim was succeeded by his son Juggut 
Sing II. The emperor having ceded the 
chouth to the Mahrattas, who were already 
in possession of Malwa and Guzerat, they 
exacted it from the states'of Bajpootana, as 
being dependencies of the empire. In 1786 
Bajee Bao oonoladed a treaty with the Baoa^ 
stipulating an annual payment to the Peishwa 
of 1,60,(K^ rupees. i 

l^e Odeypore flunily bad ceased to inter- 
marry with tne other Bajpoot frmilies who bad 
’ven daf^ters in marriage to the imperial 

mily. ’[ftis exclusion was keenly felt ; and 
the re-admission to the honour of matrimonial | 
connection with the Odeyporo hunily was 


always stipulated in the coalitions formed by 
the Bi^poot chiefs against the emperors ; and 
it was further agreed, that the sons of Odey- 
pore princesses riiould succeed the father in 
pieference to elder sons by other mothers. 
This led to family dissensions, which the Mah- 
rattas artfully turned to their own advantage. 
On the demise of Sawaie Sing of Jey- 
pore, in 1743, his eldest son, &uri Sing, was 
proclaimed raja, but a strong party supported 
the claim of Madhu Sing, a younger son by 
the Bana's sister. The Bana espoused the 
cause of his nephew, and Esuri Sing obtained 
assistance from Scindiab. In an engagement 
which took place in 1747, the Bana was de- 
feated. He then called in the aid of Holkar, 
upon an engagement to pay him 64,00,000 
rupees on the deposal of Esuri Sing. A dose 
of iKiison gave Madhu Sing the guddee and 
Holkar the sixty-four lacs, 

Bana Juggut Sing died in 1752, and was 
succeeded by his son Pertab, during whose 
short reign of three years, Mewar was oppressed 
by the Mahrattas. He was succeeded by his 
son Bana Haj Sing, who reigned seven years, 
during which the ravages and exactions of the 
Mahrattas continued. He was succeeded by 
his uncle Rana Ursi, in 1762. 

This rana made blmself unpopular with 
most of his chiefr, who formed a party to 
depose him and set up a youth named Butua 
Sing, alleged to be a posthumous son of the 
late rana. A civil war ensued. Both parties 
applied for assistance to the Mahrattas, who 
were ever ready to act as armed arbitrators. 
Scindiab took the part of the pretender. In a 
severe battle fought near Oojein, about 1768, 
the Bana was defeated. Scindiab laid siege 
to Odeypore, which would have fallen, but for 
the talent and energy of the Dewan Umra 
Cbuod Burwa. Aner a protracted siege, 
Scin4iah agreed to raise it and abandon, the 
pretender, for a payment of 70 lacs of rupees. 
After the treaty had been signed, Scindiab, 
believing he could dictate his terms, demanded 
twenty lacs more. Umra indignantly tore up 
the treaty, and sent the fragments with de- 
fiance to Scindiab, who, alarm^ at the resolute 
spirit thus evinced by the garrison, made over- 
tures for a renewal of negotiations. Umra 
replied, that he must deduct from the original 
terms the expense that had been occasion^ by 
the Mahrattas’ bad faith. At length Scindiab 
accepted 684 » thirty-three of which were 

paid, and the districts of Jawud, Jeerun, Nee- 
much, and Morwun were mortgaged for the 
remainder. These lands were never recovered 
by Mewar. Morwun was made over to Holkar, 
who, in 1771, extorted from the Bana the sur- 
render of the district of Neembahaira. The 
province of Gadwar was about the same time 
granted on feudal tenure to Jodhpore and 
last to Mewar. Bana Ursi was muiuered by 
the heir-apparent of Boondee, while on a 
hunting excursion. Ursi was succeeded by 
his 'son Rana Hamir, who was a minor. His 

{mother's ambitloa for power, and the feuda 
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Among the chiefs, had well nigh dlssolred the 
government. 

Begordlees of previous experience, the queen* i 
mother, in 1775, invited the aid of Scindiah to: 
rednoe the Be^^goo chief, who had revolted 
and usurped crown lands. Scindiah exacted | 
for his own benefit a fine of twelve lacs from j 
the refractory chiefs, and took possession of 
the districts of Buttungurh, Keri, and Singalli, | 
and made over those of Irmia, J auth, Beechore, 
and Nuddomay, to Holkar. Up to this period 
the Mahrattas had extorted from Mewar 181 
lacs of rupees and territory to the annual value 
of twenty-eight lacs. 

In 1778 the young rana died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Bheem Sing, then in the 
eighth year of his age. The commencement of 
bis reign was marked by sanguinary feuds 
among his chiefs, which rendered his country 
an easy prey to the insatiate rapacity of the 
MidirattM, who, for their own aggrandize- 
ment, identified themselves with all parties by 
turns, and Mewar was alternately devastated 
by Scindiah and Holkar, until it was rendered 
almost desolate. 

The suit of the raja of Jeypore for the 
hand of the princess Kishna Konr had been 
fitvonrably received by her father, the Bana. | 
Bat Baja Maun Sing also advanced pretensions i 
to the lady’s hand, on the plea that she had | 
been betrothed to bis predecessor, and that the j 
engagement was with the throne and not the I 
individual occupant. This led to a ruinous 
war between Mar war and Jeypore. The 
minister of Odeypore was induced to persuade 
the Rana to sacrifice his daughter to the peace 
of Bajwarra. The wretched father at last 
yielded, and poison was administered to the ill- 
fated princess. From this time, 1806, to 1817, | 
Mewar continued to be ravaged by the Mah- i 
rattas and the Pindarry Ameer Kham On | 
the suppression, in 1817, of the predatory | 
system which prevailed in Central India, it 
was resolved, chiefly with a view to prevent its 
revival, to extend British influence and protec- 
tion over the states of Rajpootana. The chiefs 
were accordingly invited to ally themselves 
with the British government, on the basis of 
acknowledging its supremacy and paying a 
certain tribute, in return for external protec- 
tion and internal independence. Tbe rana of 
Odeypore eagerly embraced tbe Invitation, and 
entered into a treaty. . j 

Bheem Singh died in 1828, and was sac- 
oeeded by his only son Jowan Singh, who died 
in 1888, leaving no issue, and was succeeded 
by Surdan Singh, chief of Bangore, the nearest 
heir of the family. He died in 1842, and was 
succeeded by bis younger and adopted brother 
Mabarana Suroop Singh. The state of Odey- 
pore has assigDea the revenue of Mbairwarra, 
to the extent of 50,000 rupees per annum, 
towards the maintenance of the Mewar Bheel 
corps. This corps was raised in 1841, at the 
joint expense of the British and Odeypore go- 
vernments, for the pacification of the Bheel 
tracts of the latter ; and complete success has 


been the result. Under the treaty of 1818, 
Odeypore became one of the tributaries of tbe 
Briti^ government. The amount of annual 
tribute had been fixed at three laos of Odey- 
pore rupees; but in 1848 it was reduced to 
£20,000, being a reduction of tbe sum pre- 
viously paid, to the extent of £2,400 per 
annum. 

OODEYPOOR, in Rajpootana, the principal 
I place of the territoiy of tbe same name, or of 
! Mewar. It is situate on a low ridge, in a sort 
of valley or basin, surrounded on all sides by 
hills, except on tbe west, where extends a lake 
five miles in circuit. The valley is of consider- 
able size, being thirty miles in length and ten 
in breadth. Besides the great lake dose to 
the city on the west, is another, of inferior but 
still of considerable dimenriona^ six miles 
farther west ; and there are, besides, numerous 
jhils, or small meres and marshes. Hence 
result frequent attacks of fever, ague, and 
cholera. The appearance of the town, when 
viewed from the east, is striking and pleasing, 
but when viewed more dosely, iu found to be 
an ill-built place. The palace is, however, a 
noble pile of granite, a hundred feet high, 
situate on the crest of a rocky ridge overlook- 
ing the lake, tbe city, and the valley. The 
lake IS artificial, having been formed by an 
embankment collecting the water of the stream 
which feeds it. This dam is 884 yards in 
length, and at top 110 yards in thickness, but 
becomes much thicker towards the base. The 
height of the dam above the water is thirty- 
seven feet ; its face is of marble, embellish^ 
with sculptured figures, and small temples and 
other buildings. Tod states, that in 1818 
the number of houses, formerly 50,000, had 
diminished to 8,000 ; bat the city, as well as 
the state, seems somewhat revivi^ under 
British protection. Accordixig to 1^, this 
city was founded by Oo^ Singh, rana of 
Mewar, after the sack of Cfbitor by Akbar, in 
1568 ; and the city, as well as tbe Oody Sa^r 
or lake, was named after the founder. Eleva- 
tion above tbe sea 2,064 feet. Distance from 
Neemucb, W., 70 miles ; from Mow, N.W., 
190; Oujein, N.W., 164; Deesa, E., 110; 
Nusserabad, S.W., 185 ; Bombay, N., 895. 
Lat. 24" 37', long. 78" 49'. 

OODEYPOOR A. — ^A town in the British 
district of Gliazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. 
Provinces. It contains a population of 5,865 
inhabitants, and is distant 15 miles E. from 
BuJliah. Lat. 25" 44', long. 84" 25'. 

OODGHEER, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a small town with a fort, 115 miles 
N.W. of the city of Hyderabad. Lat. 18" 24', 
long. 77" ir. 

I OODIPOOR. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
iofBeekaneer, 84 miles N.N.E. from Beekan€»er, 
and 185 miles W. from Hansee. Lat. 29" 7', 
long. 73" 53'. 

OOGAPOBE^ in the British district of 
Mirzapore, Ueut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
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a Tillage on the rente from Jounpoor to Mir> 
zapore, 88 miles S. of the former, 10 N. of the 
latter, situate three miles N. of the left bank 
of the Ganges. Lat. 25” 17', long. 82” 37'. 

OOJAL. — A river of Kattjrwar, rising in 
lat. 21” 31', long. 70® 51', and flowing in a 
circuitouB, but generally westerly direction, 
for 75 miles, falls into the Bhader river, near 
the town of Nurvee Bunder, in lat. 21® 27', 
long. 69” 59'. 

OOJEANEE, in the Biitish district of 
Etawah, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces^ 
a town on the route h-om Oalpee to the canton- 
ment of Etawa, and 17 miles S.E. of the 
latter. I^t. 26® 88', long. 79® 17'. 

OOJEIN, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of the Scindia family, a city on 
the right bank of the river Seepra. It is of 
oblong outline, six miles in circumference, 
surrounded by a stone wall with round towers. 
The houses, which are much crowded together, 
are eoine of brick, some of wood ; but in the 
construction of the former, a frame-work of 
wood is first made, and the intervals then 
filled up with bricks. They are covered either 
with tiles or lime terraces. The principal 
oazar is a spacious street, with houses of two 
stories ; the lower of which is built of stone, 
and occupied by shops ; the upper, of brick 
or wood, furnishes the habitation of the owner 
and his family. There are four mosques, and 
a great number of Hindoo temples. The city 
is well supplied with water both from the 
river and from two large tanks, one of which 
is very handsome. 'Hie bead of the Scindia 
family has a palace here, spacious and com- 
modious, but with little of exterior magnifi- 
cence. Near it is an antique gate, said to 
have originally belonged to a fort built by 
Vihramaditya, whose reign is placed by chrono- 
logists more than half a century prior to the 
commencement of the Christian era. At the 
southern extremity of the town is an oberva- 
tory, constructed by Jai Singh, the scientific 
rajah of Jeypoor or Amber, and minister of 
Mahomed Shah, emperor of Delhi, who reigned 
from 1719 to 1748. Oojein, says Oonolly, is 
‘'surrounded on every side but the south with 
an almost uninterrupted belt of groves and 
gardens. Their names, had I room for them, 
would be a history of the place and of its 
manners. On one side lies the garden of 
Dowlut-Kao, on the other that of his carpen- 
ter ; here is the garden of Rajah Mai, whose 
name has outliv^ his history ; while near, 
and in contrast to it, is another, which, but a 
few days ago, gloried in the name of the Baizi 
Bai, now publishes, by a change of title, the 
fickleness of fortune. The Mabaraj Bagk 
(Dowlut-Bao's) was formerly the pride of five 
proprietors ; but the modem Ahab coveted 
his neighbour's vineyard, out of five small 
gavucuo ii^ade a large one, and deprived the 
owners of the inheritance of their fathers. 
The best of the gardens seem to have been 
planted by Mussulmans, who, we learn from 


Baber, introduced the foshion into India." 
About a mile to the north of the present city 
are the ruins of the ancient capital of Malwa^ 
which, according to Brahminical tradition, 
connected with a ridiculous fable, was over- 
whelmed by a shower of earth poured down 
upon it as a divinely-inflicted punishment. 

I On the cause of the destruction of the ancient 
I city, different opinions have been advanced. 

I It has been suggested that an inundation of 
I the river might have produced the disastrous 
effect ; and the suggestion is countenanced by 
the fact, that in modern times the river has 
been known to overflow a great part of the 
present town, and cause much damage, not- 
withstanding the shortness of its course, and 
its comparatively inconsiderable volume of 
water. Another conjecture has ascribed the 
catastrophe tojin earthquake ; but the alleged 
soundness of the walls is presumed to offer 
an obstacle to the reoeption of this view. A 
third hypothesis assigns as the cause, the 
operation of a violent wind, canying with it 
showers of loose earth or sand. To this, how- 
ever, the nature of the soil seems opposed. The 
first of these conjectures is embr^ed by Mal- 
colm, the last by Hunter. 

Five miles north of the city, the river 
separates into two channels, and surrounds an 
oval-shaped rocky eminence, crowned by a 
palace never finished, and now in a state of 
ruin, though, from the excellence of the mate- 
rials used in its construction, its decay is far 
less rapid than might be looked for. It is 
believed to have been erected on the site, and 
with the materials, of an ancient Hindoo 
temple. The island was connected with the 
left rank of the river by two bridges ; one of 
which has been nearly swept away ; the other 
is little, if at all, impaired. Close to this latter 
bridge are some curious works, by which the 
stream has been diverted to purposes of plea- 
sure and ornament. The vicinity of these 
works is adorned by an arcade, and a walled 
incloBure at a short distance is suspected to 
have been once a garden. 

Omein is one of the seven sacred cities of 
the Hindoos, and the first meridian of their 

f eographers. It appears to be mentioned by 
'toTeroy under the name of Ozoana. Its 
period of chief grandeur has been supposed to 
date from the era of Vikramajit ; but pre- 
viously, it is believed to have been populous 
and wealthy. According to tbe Maoawanso, 
a Ceylonese record, Piyadaso, or Asokf^ or 
Dhanmasoko, grandson of the renowned 
Cbandragupt^ was in the year B.o. 325 vice- 
roy of Oojein, being sent thither, as into 
honourable banishment, by his father Bindu- 
saro, king of Patilipura or Patna, who dreaded 
his sanguinary and turbulent disposition. The 
same document states, “ that B.o. 157 the 
Buddhist high-priest Dhammarahkito took 
with him 40,000 disciples from the Bakkhi- 
nagiri temple at Oojein to Ceylon, to assist in 
lying tbe foundation-stone of tbe great temple 
at Anuradbapura." lAter, Vikramaditya, or 
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VikraTnajit, king of Oojein, was so renowned, 
that the Sam vat era, 57 b.g, universally' used 
throughout Hindostan to this day, dates from 
the commencement of his reign. His son 
Chandrasen is represented to have possessed 
himself of all Hindostan. At the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century, when Mahmud 
of Ghuznee invaded India, Oujein was the seat 
of an independent rajah ruling Malwa. It 
appears to have fallen into the hands of the 
Mussulmans in the year 1310 ; and after the 
assumption of independence in 1387 by the 
Dilawar Ghori, the viceroy of the Patan 
sovereign of Delhi, the seat of the government 
of Malwa was transferred first to Dhar, and 
subsequently to Mandu. In 1561 it was with 
the rest of Malwa subjugated by Akbar. It 
fell into the bands of the Mahrattas about the 
middle of the last century, and was regarded 
as the capital of Scindia’s possessions, until 
Doulut 1^0, iu 1810, fixed his residence at 
Gwalior. Oojein, with its annexed lands, 
was assessed at 1,40,000 rupees annually to 
iScindia’s government ; but by a recent arrange- 
ment, tJie town and territory have b^n 
assigned to the Baiza Baee, formerly regent of 
Gwalior, at the same annual rent. Elevation 
above the sea 1,698 feet. The city is some- 
times called Avanti and Visala. Distance 
S.W, from Goonah 152 miles, from Gwalior 
260, S.W, from Allahabad, by Saugor^ 698. 
Lat. 23" 10', long. 76'* 47'. 

OOJHANEE, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Budaon to Allygurh, 
eight miles W, by S. of the former. Popula- 
tion 6,361. Lat. 28% long. 79^ 4'. 

OOJKE CHOREE, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Benares 
to that of Allahabad, 42 miles W. of the 
former, 83 S.E. of the latter. Water can be 
obtained but from one well ; but within a mile 
of the village is a jhil or pond, where it may 
always be had. Lat. 25'* 19', long. 82"* 25'. 

OOKEE MUTH, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village having a Hindoo temple, and lying on 
the route from Srinugur to Kedarnath Temple, 
18 miles S. of the latter. It is situate on an | 
eminence of gneiss rock, on the left bank of | 
the Mandakini, here crossed by a jfaula or rope i 
bridge. Elevation above the sea, of the temple, 
4,839 feet; of the jhula, 8,464. Lat. 30** 81', 
long. 79“ 8'. 

OOKLEE. — A town in the British district 
of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 66 miles < 
S. of Sholapoor. Lat. 16“ 42', long. 75“ 66', 

OOLAH. — A town in Hyderabad, or the 
Nizam’s dominions, 129 miles N.N.W. from 
Hyderabad, and 144 miles S. by E. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 19“ 10', long. 78*^9'. 

OOLAUL. — A town in the British district of 
South Canara, presidency of Madras, three miles 
S. of Mangalore. Lat, 12“ 50', long. 74“ 64'. 


OOLOOB. — A town in the native state of 
Travancore, 66 miles N.W. by W. from Capo 
Comorin, and five miles N.W. by N. from 
Trivandnira. Lat. 8“ 82', long. 76“ 68'. 

OOLOWTEE, a river of Guzerat, rises in 
Lat. 22“ 18', long. 71“ 83', and, flowing in an 
easterly direction through the British district 
of Ahinedabad for fifty miles, falls into the 
Gulf of Cambay, iu lat. 21“ 58', long. 72° 14'. 

OOLPAR, in the British district of Surat, 
presidency of Bombay, a town situate ou a 
small river, which, eight miles farther west, 
falls into the Gulf of Cambay. Population 
3,500. Distance N. from Surat 12 miles. Lat. 
21“ 17', long. 72° 47'. 

OOMDEE. — A town in the British province 
of Sattara, presidency .of Bombay, 108 miles 
E. by S. of Sattara. Lat. 17“ 14', long. 
76“ 89'. 

OOMERKOTE. — See Omebcotk. 

OOMNEE. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 126 miles N. from Lucknow, and 60 
miles E. fiom Pilleebbeet. Lat. 28“ 40', long. 
80“ 51'. 

OOMRAIR, in the recently lapsed territory 
of Nagpore, a town on the right bank of the 
river Amb, a tributary of the Weingunga. 
Iron-ore is found in its vicinity. Distance 
from the city of Nagpore, S.E., 24 miles. 
Lat. 20“ 60', long'. 79“ 22', 

OOMRAIT. — A town in the recently es- 
cheated territory of Nagpore or Berar, situate 
72 miles N.N.W. from Nagpore, and 56 miles 
E.N.E. from Baitool. lit. 22“ 7', long. 
78“ 46'. 

OOMRAWAH, in the British district of 
Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Futtehgurh 
to the cantonment of Shahjehanpoor, and 16 
miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 46', long, 
79“ 50'. 

OOMRAWTJTTEE. — A town situate on 
the route from Nagpore to Aurangabad, and 
in one of the districts of Hyderabad which 
has been transferred to the British govern- 
ment. It is a place of great commercial im- 
I portance ; several considerable firms are esta- 
blished here, and most of the influential 
merchants of Upper India, as well as those 
of Bombay of any note, have either corre- 
spondents or branch houses at this place. The 
subordinates of some of these firms spread 
themselves over the cotton-growing districts, 
and make advances to the cultivators, or assist 
them iu paying their kists, on the agreement 
that the produce shall be at the disposal of 
their employer. When the crop is ready for 
picking, the cultivator for the most part has 
nothing farther to do with it, the speculating 
capitalist being apprehensive that if the cul- 
tivator were permitted to gather it, much 
would be purloined by him. When picked, 
it is transferred to Oomrawuttee, where are 
large warehouses appropriated to its reception^ 
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and wlierc it is cleaned and repacked for ex- 
porUitior*, either from Bombay or from Cal- 
cutta. This place beiug^ within one of the 
districts recently ceded by the Nizam to the 
British government in satisfaction of arrears 
of subsidy, it now partakes of all tho advan- 
tages enjoyed by the dominions of that go- 
vernment in India, and among them, that of 
freedom from the baleful effects of transit- 
duties. It will moreover be connected with 
the port of Bombay by means of a branch 
from the main line of the Grtiat Indian Pen- 
insula Kailway Company. Distance from 
Bombay^ N.E., 350 miles ; from Hyderabad, 
N., 245. Bat. 20" 50', long. 77" 49'. 

OOM Iv.EE, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by K;i)aj>oor ferry from 
the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, and 
nine miles W. of the former. Bat. 25' 27', 
long. HI' 48'. 

(K)M KBIT. — A town in the British district 
of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, 32 inile.s E. 
by S. of Kaira. Bat. 22® 40', long. 73 10'. 

OOMKOWKEE, in the British district of 
Puttehpoor, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Ih-ovinces, 
a village on the route from Cawiipore to Fut- 
tehj)ore, and 14 miles N.W. of the latter. 
Bat. 20® 3', long. 80" 43'. 

OOMUKEE, in the Britisli district of Myn- 
])oorce, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Province.s, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
I'tawah, and 28 miles N.W. of the latter. 
'I'lie road in this }»art of the route is good, 
the couT«try cultivated, and studded with small 
villag(‘s. Bjit. 27® 4', long. 78" 44'. 

DOMUKGHKII, in the Briti.sh distiict of 
kluttia, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the rou^c from the cantoumojit 
of Allygurli to that of Etawah, and 44 miles 
*S. E. of the former. It has a maiKel, ami is 
suj)j)lied witli water fioia weli.-., I'lie sur 
rounding country is o|)<.!n, with a clayey soil, 
uell cultivated. Eat. 27 22, long. 73 2,V. 

OOM UKKKIK. — A town in the native 
state of llydciabad, or tho Nizim’s domi- 
nions, situate on the left bank of the Payne I 
Gnnga river, and 1(51 miles N.N.W, from 
Hyderabad, Bat. 19'^’ 33', long. 77" 45'. 

OONA. — A town in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, situate 102 miles S. 
from Kiijkote, and 96 miles S.E. by E. from 
1*001 bunder. Bat. 20 ’ 50', long, 71" 2'. 

OON(.dl ADF jU, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by the Kutra Pass from 
Allahabad to Kewa, and 28 miles S.E. of the 
former. Bat. 25® 14', long. 82® 12'. 

OONCHADEII, in the British district of 
Allaliabad, licut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Allahabad to Pala- 
inow, 38 miles S. E. of the former. Bat. 25' P, 
long. 82 17'. 

OONCliOD.-- A town iu the native state of 
5 A 


Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s family, situate 
52 miles S.E. by E. from Oojein, and 71 miles 
S.W. by W. from Bhopal. The united per- 
gurinahs of Sonkach and of Oonchod, yielding 
an annual revenue of 90,000 rupees, were, by 
the trea.ty of Gwalior in 1844, placed under 
British inariagein<mt, and allocated fur the 
mainUmancu of the augmjnted Gw'alior con- 
tiiigoiit. Bat. 22® 44', long. 76 ‘ 28'. 

OONDA. — A town in the British district 
of Bancoora, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 87 miles 
N.W. by W. of Calcutta. Bat. 23° 7', long. 
87® 14'. 

OONDKAf'ONDAIT.— A town in Hydra- 
bad, or the Nizam’s dominions, 82 miles E. 
by S. from Uyilrabad, and 75 miles N.W. 
from Guutoor. Bat. 17® 5', long. 79° 44'. 

OOND SUUWEYA. in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, a small prant 
oi district. It is bounded on the we.st by the 
prant of Kattywar, and on all other sides by 
that of Gohilwar; lies between lat. 21“ 18' — 
21° 30', long. 71" 38' — 71" 55'; ia tw^enty-six 
mih;s in length from north-east to south-west, 
and thirteen in extreme breadth. No oflSeial 
return has been made of the area, but, accord- 
ing to a pn»bable approximation, it may be 
slated at 174 s(|uare miles. It is a level, low' 
district, extending on each side of the river 
Setronjee, and on the north side of the Wullak 
hills, and contains fifty-three villages, and a 
pojmlation of 11,373 persona, and held chiefly 
j by Kajp(H>ts. They ])ay colleeiively a tribute 
I of 12,878 rupees annually to the Guicowar. 

(>t )NDC KG AON. — A town in the British 
district of Sliolapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
32 miles N.W'. of Sholapoor. Bat. 18® P, 
long. 75® 39’. 

OoNDWA NTTBBAH, in the British dis- 
trict of Bhaugulpoor, lieut. -gov. ot Bengal, a 
small stream, discharging itself into theOange.s 
on the right side. It drain.s an extensive jhil 
CO- .sh.ilhov bike, l>ecoruing a morass during the 
dry .sea.son, and in the periodical rains having 
a great body of water. It gives name to a 
village with an antique tort, to which, iu 
1763, the army of Meer Cossim Ali, suhahdar 
of Bengal, then erigaged in hovStilities with tlie 
East-India Company, fled, after being defeated 
in a general engagement near Sootee. On the 
intrenchments w'ere mounted about 100 pieces 
of artillery, and they were manned by a force 
estimated at 60,000 men. It was, however, 
taken by the British in September, by a iiiglit 
attack from two different points; one of these 
movements being intended to divert the atten- 
tion of the enemy from the oilier, which, it is 
stated, was undertaken upon the information 
of a soldier, who, having deserted from the 
British army to that of Meer Cossim, had 
become tired of the latter .service, and made 
his peace with his former employers by afford- 
ing this a.ssistance. The .slaughter of the gar- 
rison is rcjU'csented as great ; the surprise 
having rendered them incapable of defending 
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themselves with effect, though the number of 
the assailants did not exceed 3,000 men of all 
arms. Oondwa Nullah is on the route from 
Burhnmpoor to Rajinahal, 70 miles N. of 
former, eight S. of latter, 188 N. of Calcutta, 
by Burhampoor. Lat. 24” 58', long. 87* 53'. 

OONIARA, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
a considerable town, the principal place of the 
small raj or staue held by a junior bi-anch of 
the reigning family of Jeypore. The rajah 
residf'?! here, in a fort of masonry. The town 
rounded by a wall, with ditch. Distant S. 
oi Jeypore 70 miles. Lat. 25“ 55', long. 76®10'. 

OONTAREE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Palamow, Ueut.-gov. of Bengal, 45 miles 
N.W. of Palamow. Lat. 24° 16', long. 83° 30'. 

OONYENEE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, division of Pilleebheet, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the left 
bank of the Bhagul river, on the route from 
the town of Pilleebheet to Nugeena, and 
16 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28° 46', 
long. 79° 41'. 

OOPIN UNGADY.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of South Canara, presidency of 
^Madras, 80 miles E. of Mangalore. Lat. 
12° 60', long. 75° 20'. 

OOPLANA. — A town in the British district 
of Hydrabad, in the province of Scinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 66 milesS.S.W. of Hydrabad. 
Lrfrt. 24° 30', long. 68° 5'. 

OORAGHUM. — A town in the native state 
of Cochin, presidency of Madras, 33 miles N. 
from Cochin, and nine miles S. from Trichoor. 
Lat. 10° 26', long. 76° 17'. 

OORALWADA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict ofCuddapah, presidency of Madras, 52 miles 
N. of Cuddapah. Lat. 15° 14', long 78° 57'. 

OORCHA, in Bunclelcund, a town, the 
principal place of a raj or principality known 
by the name of Oorcha or Tehree. It lies three 
or four miles to tlie right or south-west of the 
route from Agra to Saugor, 142 miles S.E. of 
the former, 131 N- of the latter, and on the left 
or west side of the river Betwa. Tieffen thaler, 
writing eighty yearc ago, describes it as situate 
on a rocky eminence ; as being about three 
miles in circuit, surrounded by a w'all of 
unhewn stones piled one upon the other with- 
out cenjent, with three lofty gateways. The 
fortress, situate within the town, is represented 
as a hue structure, containing the handsome 
residence of the rajah, as well as a splendid 
palace built for the accommodation of the 
JPadshah Jeliangir. The communication with 
the rest of the town the writer states to be by 
means of a wooden bridge, the fortress during 
the periodical rains being insulated by a branch 
of the flooded Betwa. In the town is a temple 
ornamented with lofty .spires. 

The raj of which this town is the capital was 
estimated, in 1832, to contain 2,160 square 
miles, 640 villages, with a population of 192, 000 
souls; yielding a revenue of 10,00,000 rupees 
(100,000il.), and maintaining a force of 1,200 


cavalry and 4,000 infantry. The revenue ap- 
pears to be on the decline, as in 1 837 it was esti- 
mated at only 6,00,000 rupees (60,000^.) ; while 
the military force in 1847 was computed at 
between 7,000 and 8,000 men, of whom more 
than 7,000 were infantry. The rajah pays 
to the Jhansi chief, through the British govern- 
ment, 3,000 rupees per annum, as quit-rent 
for the jaghire of Terhowlee. 

The rajah of Oorcha is considered the head 
of the Boondela race, of Rajpoot origin, being 
1 descended from a spurious branch of the Gurh- 
wars. According to a recent authority, Hurdeo, 
one of the Gurhwar family, came into the 
country with a slave-girl, and took up his 
j abode at Gurh Kurar, in the neighbourhood of 
I Oorcha. He was there invited to give his 
! daughter in marriage to the rajah of Oorcha, 

I but refused, on account of objection to his 
ca.ste or descent. After much importunity, 
however, he gave his consent, on condition 
that the rajah should at the marriage feast 
partake of the prepared viands, and thus lose 
all distinction of caste. The rajah consented, 
w:is poisoned with all his family, and the 
Gurhwar obtained possession of the country. 
His son was called Boondela, because he was 
the offspring of a bandee or slave girl ; and 
this name has been given to his descendants. 
This origin of the family is assigned by Elliott 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century ; but 
Franklin is of opinion that the event occurred 
as late as the close of the fourteenth century. 
The town of Oorcha was built in 1531, % 
Pretap Hrad, the chief of the Bundelas. Mad- 
bikar 8ah, his grandson, ap}>ears to have ad- 
vanced his raj to considerable prosperity by 
gaining the favour of Akbar. Birsing Deo, 
tlie son and successor of the last-mentioned 
rajah, was a notorious freebooter, and thence 
called Dang, a name equivalent to robber ; from 
which circumstance Bundelcund is also called 
Dangaya. The desperate character of Birsing 
Deo pointed him out to Selim, son and declared 
heir of Akbar, as a proper instrument to cut 
off the celebrated Abu I fazl, his lather’s favourite 
and minister, and who was thought unfavour- 
able to the prince’s views. Birsing Deo accord- 
ingly laid an ambuscade for Abulfazl, at Berkeh 
Sarae, as he proceeded towards Gwalior in his 
return from the Deccan, and, notwithstanding 
a valorous defence, the obnoxious minister was 
killed, and his head sent to Selim, by whom 
the murderer was amply rewarded. Jajhar 
Singh, son and successor ot Birsing Deo, 
revolted against the sovereign of Delhi, but 
was overpowered, driven to take refuge in 
Gondwana, and his country seized by the con- 
queror. Pehar Singh, however, his brother, 
#vas reinstated, and the Oorcha rajahs con- 
tinued feudatories of the padshahs of Delhi 
until the dissolution of the empire. The raj 
or j>rinci]mlity has been, however, much re- 
duced, Duttena being formefl out of it, probably 
by partition arising out of family arrangements, 
as its chief is of the same lineage as the rajah 
of Oorcha. The territory of Jhansee waa 
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wrested from Oorcba in 1733, by the Mah- 
rattas ; the small raj of Sumpter was also 
severed from Oorcha, but the time and cause 
of the event are unascertained. The rajah, 
though he received assistance from the Peishwa 
in 1733, at no time acknowledged that poten- 
tate as his sovereign ; and in the treaty con- 
cluded between the Ejist-India Company and 
him, in 1812, it is set forth, that by him "‘and 
his ancestors his present possessions have been 
held during a long course of years, without 
paying tribute or acknowledging vassalage to 
any other power.” By the terms of this treaty, 
the raj^ professed obedience and attachment 
to the British government, which guaranteed 
his possessions to him free of tribute, and 
undertook to protect his territories from foreign 
aggression ; the rajah abstaining from collision 
with any powers in alliance with the British 
government, or dependent on it. In 1842 
Oorcha assumed such a refractory attitude, 
that a military demonstration on the part of 
the British authorities was found necessary. 

The rajah Soojan Singh for the most part 
residing at Tehree, one of his towns, forty 
miles south-east of Oorcha, was of late years 
generally styled rajah of Tehree. Soojan Singh 
died in 1854, leaving no issue, whereupon the 
neighbouring Boondela chiefs were required to 
indicate the nearest collateral heir to the late 
rajah capable of adoption. H urneer Singh being 
the party selected, was installed as rajah, and 
a regent appointed during his minority. The 
town of Oorcha is distant 100 miles S.W. of 
Calpee, 137 W. of Banda, 248 W. of All ih- 
abad, 743 N.W. of Calcutta. Lat, 25" 21', 
long. 78" 42'. 

OORCHA, in Bussaliir, a village and balting- 
phice for travellers in Koonawur, is situate on 
a mountain-side near the right hand of the 
Taglakhar river, a considerable feeder of the 
Sutluj. The vicinity is remarkable for the 
great number of manes, or peculiar structures 
devoted to the purposes of the Liimaic religion. 
These are low tumuli or mounds, of lengths 
varying from ten to 200 feet, two feet broad, 
and three or four feet high, constructed of loose 
uncemented stones, and covered at top with 
numerous pieces of slate of all shapes and 
sizes, with sentences carved in the Oochen or 
sacred character, the ^ost common being the 
mystic exclamation. Com mane paemee oom. 
There is always a path on each side of these 
erections, and the devotees invariably pjiss 
them on the right hand, even though this 
observance should entail the necessity of taking 
a circuit of a quarter of a mile, as Gerard has 
sometimes known to bo the case. The road 
and country are dreary in the extreme, pre- 
senting nothing but a rugged surface of rock, 
bare, and formed generally of the jjigged edges 
of slate sliata. A few dwarf deodars spring 
from crevices, and are almost the last trees in 
the journey eastward from central Koonawur 
to the Tirtarian table-land, the parching and 
freezing gusts of which check the growth of all 
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trees, except a few scantily-distributed birches. 
Here, at the end of July, the thermometer 
rose in a tent to 99", and in the open air to 
79", a high temperature for a spot having an 
elevation of 11,296 feet above the sea. Ijat. 
31" 38', lopg. 78" 37'. 

OORCHAN. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 35 miles S.E. by S. from 
Sholapoor, and 155 miles W. from Hyderabad. 
Lat. 17" 13', long. 76" 14'. 

OORJUAH, in the British district of Etawa^ 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town, the 
principal place of the perguniiah of the same 
name, situate on the route from Allahabad to 
Etawa, and 39 miles S.E. of the latter. It has 
a bazar, and is abundantly supplied with water. 
Population 5,645. Lat. 26° 28', long. 79° 3.5'. 

OORMEL, or URMAL, a river rising in 
Buudclcund, and in lat. 24" 50', long. 79 36'. 
Its course is first northerly, then sweeps round 
nearly in a semicircle north-easterly, easterly, 
and south-easterly. Having run sixty miles, it 
falls into the river Cane on the left bank, in 
lat. 24° 56', long. 80° 9'. 

OGRN EE, in Koonawur, a district of 
Bussahir, is a village near the right bank of 
the Joola, which about a mile below falls into 
the Sutluj, on the right side. It is situate in 
a rugged and barren country, amidst huge 
miisses and precipices of gneiss. Lat. 31° 32', 
long. 78° 10'. 

OOROOLEE, — A town in the British district 
of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 20 miles E. 
of Poonah. Lat. 18^ 30', long. 74° 11'. 

OORUN, — A town in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 10 miles E.S.E. 
from Bombay. Lat. 18° 53', long. 73° 1'. 

OOSAINEE, in the British district of Agra, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
• Mynpoorie, and 21 miles E. of the former. 
The road in this part of the route is good, the 
country cultivated. Lat. 27° 12', long. 78° 24'. 

OOSCOTTA.— See Hoskote. 

OOSETTH, in the British district of Budaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same 
name, Lat. 27° 48', long. 79° 18'. 

OOSSOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Salem, presidency of Madras, 82 miles 
N.N.W. of Salem. A stud establishment is 
maintained at this place by the government ; 
and it appears from an official statement, show- 
ing the average cost of horses passed for the 
service from the breeding department, that the 
expense at Oossoor contrasts favourably with 
the cost of horses purchased at Bombay. Lat. 

12° 46', long. 77° 51'. 

OOTAKAMUND, a town in the British 
di.strict ol Coimhaloor, presidency of Madras, 
and the principal sanitary station on the Neil- 
gherry Hills, has an elevation of 7,300 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is 1,300 feet 
higher than the minor stations of Kotageri and 
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Coonoor. Tt is situated in an open valley almost 
ill the centre of the hills, protected by the 
Dodabetta range on the north-cast and south, 
but open to the westward. According to the 
authority already quoted, “ the only town on 
the hills properly so called, is Ootacaniund ; 
and even this term can only be applied legiti- 
mately to the native portion of the settlement, 
since the reHidences of Europeans are too 
widely dispersed along the slopes of the valley 
to admit at present of its further extension. 
So rajtidly, however, is the number of houses 
increasing, that before long the term town w-ill 
not l)e inappropriately ajiplied to the whole 
settlement.” Tlie site of Ootirkannind was first 
occupi< d in 1822. Tlte mean annual tempe- 
rature is 58“ : the rain-fall, on an average f>f 
lour years, was found to amount to forty-four 
inches. An elegant church, which has been 
recently enlarged, is one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the settlement. There are also public 
gardens, and the site has been selected for one 
of the rneteorolouical stations of the Madras 
presidency. Ootakamund is 32 miles N.W. 
by N*. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11“ 24', long. 
70“ 47'. 

OOTALOOIl. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
the territory of the Nizam, situate six miles 
S.W. from the left hank of the Manjera river, 
and 00 ndles N.W. from Hyderabad. Eat. 
18“ 2^ long. 78“. 

OOTAMPOLTJAM.— A town in the Pri 
tisli district (tf Madura, presidency of Madras, 
54 miles W. by S. of Madura. Lat. 9“ 49', 
long. 77' 23'. 

OOl'CH, in Ihihawiilpoor, a city .situate four 
miles fioni the left bank of the I’unjnud river, 
miiid'st beautiful grov•^s. It i.s foriiu'd of tlirt'c 
di.stim t towns, a few hundred yards nj)art, and 
eacdi surrounded by a ruinous brick w'all. The 
streets are narrow and meanly built, but the 
bazars are large, and well HUi»pliecl witli wares, 
and there is considerable general traffic. These 
towms are built on mounds, forme<l by the 
luaterialsof groat cities formerly existing here. 
Jnthe imnu'diate vicinity are prodigious (juan- 
tities of ruins, still in such preservation that 
they could be easily rendered hal>itable. Ootch I 
is regarded with veneration by Mahometans, j 
in coUvSequeiice of containing five shrines of 
deceased 'iiirs or saints, rejuited <le 

scendants from Mahomet. Lat. 29 ' 13', long. 
71“ 9'. 

OOTEPPARA, in the Rritish district of the 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs, Iieut.-g(»v, of Rengal, 
a town situate on the right bank of the river 
Hooghly. In this town an income-tax has 
been imposed upon the inhabitants for the 
production of funds for municipal purposes. 
Lat. 22“ 35', long. 88‘' 23'. 

OOTGIR, or UKOGURH.— A town in the 
llajpoot state of Kcrovvly, .situate on the left 
bank of the Churnbul river, and 28 luilcs S.S. \V. 
from Kei(»wly. Lat. 20“ O', Ior»g. 77“* 

GOTHA, ill the Ihiti.sh di.strict of Allah- 


abad, lien t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by the Kutra Pai^s from 
Allahabad to Rewa, and 30 miles S.E. of the 
former. I^at. 25“ 13', long. 82" 14'. 

OOTRA CH, or TUROCH, a district in the 
lower or southern mountains of the Himalayas, 
is hounded on the north by Buasahir ; on the 
east by Raeen and Bussahir ; on the south by 
Joobul (of which state indeed it now forms 
part) ; and on the west by Poondur and Koth- 
kaee ; and has an area probably of l^etween 
sixty and seventy square miles. It lies between 
lat. 30“ 56'— Sr G', long. 77“ 42'— 77“ 64'. It 
consists almost entirely of a (lortion of the crest 
and declivities of a lofty range proceeding from 
Wartoo Mountain in a south-west direction to 
the river Tons. The general elevation is pro- 
I Itably very considerable, as tlie summit of 
Tuugru Peak, a little above the north-western 
frontier, is 10,102 feet. The population of 
Ootrach is eslimate<l by De Cruz at 2,500 ; the 
annual revenue at 300/. ; of which amount, the 
Kuin of 28/. was paid by the rannee as tribute 
to the East-lndia Company. The armed fol- 
lowers of the chief were computed at about 
100. On the expulsion of the Ghoorkas in 
1815, this state was granted to a claimant 
.alleged to be the heir of the rana di.'^pos.sessed 
1 by those invaders. It was. however, Kiibsc- 
I quell tly iiscertained that tin; claim wa.s fraudu- 
lently made, to tlie prejudice of an elder brothiir, 
ami he was cornf>elltnl to alxiicate in favour of 
his son, .a pecuniary allowance litiing .at the 
K:inH^ time a-ssigned to bis nepbew. But the 
mal-iidministi alion of this ]>etty state siibse- 
<|Ucntly remlert;d it necessary to depose this 
prince* also , ami on acc<iunt of the msigrii- 
I ticance of Ooiracli, mid Lbe .small aniount ol its 
[revenue, it w.is themed advisable to incor- 
p(/r.ate it witli Jutdml. 

OOTR-A DROOG. — A town in the Mysore, 
47 miles N.E. by N. from Scringapatain, and 
32 miles W. from liangalore. L.at. 12' fnS', 
long, 77" 10'. 

(H)'rUN(UIR]lA Y. — A town in the British 
district of S.alein, presitlency of Madias, 49 
iniles N.K. by N, of JSalem. Bat 12“ 16', 
long. 78' 35'. 

OO'ITTRIIEE, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gev. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
!’'utt.(;bgnrh to tliat of Cawnpore, and 28 tniles 
N.W. of tlie latter. Lat. 26" 46', long. 80" 9'. 

OPAII. — A town in the British district of 
Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Rcng.il, 17 miles 
E.N.E. of iiohadugga. Lat. 23 32', long. 85“. 

OPERA I, in Bundelcund, in the territory 
of Dutteah, a town on the route from Banda 
to Gwalior, 160 miles W. of the lormer. It 
h.os a bazar, and water is plentiful. Lat. 25“ 46', 
long. 78" 27'. 

OPERBDNDA. — A town hi the British 
district of Reerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of P>engal, 
150 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 10', 
long. 86 56', 
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ORAl, in Bandelcand, in the British teni- 
Umj of Jaiovn, a aonali town on the route 
liNMi Ghlpeo to Jhanaee, 22 mika S.W. of the 
Ai ri er. It has a bazar, and adequate snpplj 
of Mer. Let. 26* 69^, long. 79* 31'. 

ORAYIL — A iodhn in the British district of 
Bafaiaora^ ptOTinoe of Cottack, KenL-gor. oi 
Bengal, il milee S.W. by S. of Balaaore. 
lait. 20* i6', long. 86* S^. 

ORISSA. — An extensive tract of India, 
oompriring the British district of Cnttack, part 
of the British district of Midnapoor, aa^ the 
wild aad unsettled region lying to the westward 
of those, and between them and the territmy 
of Nagpofe. It lies betwecm Ut. 17* Id* — 
22" 2y, long. 81* SS'— 87* 20'. The area, 
aooordi^ to offirial report^ is 62>995 square 
lilesL It is bounded on the north by the 
British district of Mirsapoor; on the north- 
east by the British districts Palamow, Pachete, 
Ramgurh, and Midnapoor, on the south-east 
by the Bay of Bengal and the Northern drears; 
on the west by Nagpore or the territory of 
Berar, and the British districts dmiominated 
the C^ed Territory of Sangor aad Nerbudda. 
The maritime part of Orissa, fimnifi^ the 
British district of Cuttack, is described under 
that name in the al|diahetacal arrangement. 

The scanty notices which we have respecting 
this extensive tract, represent it pBL coasting 
of an extensive range of mountains, the can- 
iinuation of the Eastern Ghauts. Some of the 
suiniiiits of these attain an elevation oousider- 
ably evceeding 2,000 feet; and one commit 
has been estimated by an intelligent traveller 
to have an elevation of 4,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Timber abounds ir the vast 
forest, which extends nnintemiptedlj from the 
banks of the Godavery to those of the Ganges, 
a distance of nearly 600 miles. The geological 
character of the mountains is primary, being 
granite, gneiss in large quantities, and mica- 
slate ; a^ throughout t^ rocks garnets are 
interspersed in surpriring abundance. lo many 
places the gneiss has a strongly-marked porphy- 
ritic character, and eUewbere passes by imper- 
ceptible transition into sandstone, or is overlaid 
with latcrite. In the northern part there is 
mu<di primaiy limestone, intermixed with quartz 
and mica-dbOe. Iron-ore is very abundant in 
many pUoes ; and in the midland parts, in the 
ricinity of the town of SumUfaulpore, diamonds, 
gold, and rubies are found in the detritus of 
rocks ; and there is reason to conclude that 
they exist in situ in the neighbouring moun- 
tains. It has been stated that promiiung indi- 
cations of coal have been observcnl : but it has 
not yet been found in any part of the district. 
The riimate during tiie hot season, in the close 
of spring and early part of summer, is extremely 
sultry, the therinmneter reaching 115* in the 
shade ; and this very high temperature acting 
on decayed vegetation, saturated with moisture, 
is productive of deadly malaria, rendering tlie 
climate one of the most unhealthy in India. 
Tliis uniavourable circumstance, more than any 


other, prevents the settlement and artequatn 
cultivation of a eomtiy havii^ a vast nxtentof 
well-watered and soil, snitnd Aw the 

successfully raising motit of the valnable inter- 
tropical pi^aeta. Wild beasts are nm ne ro os : 
there are the wild ehqihant, the gayal, a hiq^ 
bovine qnsdrnped, w^ bniUo, nylgan (Anti- 
lope pietay, wild swine^ deer nf varwas Idndi^ 
the antekqre, percapiiMB^ hare, monkey, aqnirrd, 
tiger, leopard, hear, wol^ hymna, jackM, te, 
and wiki dog. The dhaneaa (Bnemoa indkta) 
or rhinoceros-bird ia oosuaon ; bnt in general 
the ornithology of the district has been neg^ 
lectedL Knormons snakes infest every jnsgie 
and ravine. Motte^ aintvellflrwho virited the 
oonntry in the latter pari of the last oentniy, 
montions having seen iienr Sombhalpoie an 
immense snake, worshipped as a drily, aad 
allied to be coeval with the world. It was 
lodged in a cavern at the Amt of a rock, aad 
came out ooce.a week to take his -A>od ; oon- 
sisiing of a kid an J some fowls, ofoned to him 
by his votaries^ and picketed on a small plain 
before his den. Aft^ the ^nousler had gone 
back to its den, the traveller examined its traces 
in the muddy soi^ and oondlnded its diaineter 
to be about two feet. Kittoe, who visited thri 
locali^ in 1838, or rixiy years later than 
MoUe, states that he wm ink»med that tins 
monstrous snake was still living, and able to 
enjoy the nflkrii^ of his votaries. The boS 
Inriui in every jnngle, and attains enormons 
size ; venomous snakesaire also vmy numeroui^ 
as are scorpions and jpi^tipedes. Eish swarm 
in the numerous streams and tanks, and form 
a considerable portion of the A>od of the popu- 
lation. 

The genera] slope of the snrfooe is eastward, 
except in the extreme southern part, where a 
few feeders flow southward to the Godaviay. 
At the northern extremity also, some small 
rivers flow norihwardH^ amK&triiarge them- 
selves into the Son, a large feeder of the 
Ganges. The rest of the rivers flow eastward, 
and discharge themselves into the Bay ef 
Bengat Of these the principal are the Maha- 
nuddee and the Brahminy . There are a gpreat 
number of rapid and large torrents, which, 
daring the rainy season, foil either into the 
greater streams or into the Bay of BrugaL 
The pofHilation is estimated at 4,534,813. 
There are four prinripal divisions of the popu- 
lation ; — 1. The Urias, Orias, or Odras, bring 
Brahminists, and inhariting princi pally the 
plains and valleys, more especially in the 
western tracts, towards the British district of 
Cuttack ; 2. the Coles, in the northern part, a 
race also called Hon, semubartaurous, yet not 
sunk in the lowest sUge of mvage brntaHly; 
3. tire Khonda, in the middle part ; and 4. the 
Kauiias or Sauras, in the aou^. These three 
last races are considered the aborigines of the 
tracts which they now inhabit, and of i<>thers 
much more extenrive, of which they have beer 
dispossessed by the encroachments ^>f the 
more recent population, generally denomiisatcd 
Hindoo. The Coles are rather fovoorably 
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delineated bj a Teoeixt writer, who ixnauaande 
their love of truth, baneiity, obliging willing- 
nea^ and bafifiy, tngennoae dx^oeition, the 
more str&ing as oontmaited with tri^cerj 
and fidoehood of the wily Hindoo. He refire- 
aentB them as hoHiiitaye to etrangeni, and 
ready to reikve the xndigmit ; alti^either a 
lig^b&earted, Idiid peofde, but vexy irasoihle, 
and 80 prone to led dbepiy xxgurieGi, whether 
real or moagtiiMy, that th^ frequently vent 
their reoentixient cmt grxdT in suioide, to which 
they are frig h tfully addicted. In oocaeionai 
eolKalo& with Bril^ troops, they have not 
dbown themsehres remadkable for courage. 
These rude people have been won over by 
proeelytiaing Ewdnniaiste to a oertain obser- 
vanoe of their rites and festivals, and are 
besides pojytheaets, wondtif«piiig several ixnagi- 
Bary deities, w^hcMan th^ firtrive to propitiate by 
ssor^oes ; they, however, say, that as they 
have never seen those deities, they cannot 
asRgn them shapes. Ihe Khonds, who inhabit 
the oentxal part of Orissa, are represented as 
having made some progress in civilization. 
Agricnltnre is practiii^ 1^ them with a degree 
of skill and energy which is rarely surpassed in 
India, and which has produced a ^gree of 
rural afflnenoe rarely paralleled. The same 
writer, however, represents the population to 
be so scan^ as to suggest grave doubts of his 
aoeuTsey, eitber as to the numbers of the people, 
or to their alleged proficiency in agriculture. 
As to physical oonstitntion, the Khonds are of 
the average stature of the Hindoos, muscular, 
robust, symmetrical, and active. The skin 
varies in hue in different individuals, from 
deep oopper-colonr to yellowish olive. The 
faee is xatber handsome, with high expanded 
for^iead, prominent cheek-bones, nose aquiline 
in seme instances, though not in all, but 
generally broad at the top ; Ups full, but not 
thick ; mouth rather large. The whole phy- 
siomomy is generaUj indicative of Intel ligenoe 
and determination, blended with good humour. 
They fight with bows and arrows, slings and 
bat^e-axes, and are oonsidered to be brave, 
neither giving nmr. taking quarter. Their good 
qualities are stated to be love of independence, 
bravery, hospitality, and industry ; but they 
are dbeadiully vindictive, and addicted to 
dnxnhennesa. They are polytheists, believing 
in the existence of various imaginary divinities, 
and wosi^ipping the earth, the moon, the god 
of war, and many other objects, beside the 
Hindoo goddess Kali The god of the earth 
is, however, the most revered, and, under the 
influeiiee of a detestable superstition, his vo- 
taries seek to propitiate him by the saorifioe of 
human viettma, gmerallj children, bought for 
the purpose from those who steal them from 
net^booring people. It a^iears to be a rule, 
that no Khond should be eacn*jficed, and no 
victim is considm^ed to be aooeptabie unless 
bought with a price. This horrible rite is 
intended to induce the god of eaith to favour 
them with pleutifai carops. At the time ap- 
pointed by tbeir priei^ a least is held, and | 


after it has oon^nned Ibr two days and two 
nights, a soene of drunken and obaoene revel> 
ling, Ihe victim is brought out on the thizd day, 
and bound to a stake. Its limbs are them 
broken, and the priest having struck it with an 
axe, the crowd set upon it, and crying aloud, 
** We bought you with a price, no sin rests on 
US,** hew the living body into pieces, each 
carrying away a moody morsel, whloh they 
throw on the earth in some part of their 
grounds. The number of human beings yearly 
murdered in this manner was formerly very 
gr t. Maepherson states that he found seven 
victims held in readinessfor immediate sacrifice 
in a valley two miles long, and leas than three- 
quartOFB of a mile wide. The British govern- 
ment has made strenuous efforts to check the 
practice, but the Khonds adhere to the san- 
guinary rite with dreadfttl pertinacity, and with 
I unfliiiobing ferocity defend their fikstnesses, 
where, for the greater part, malaria would 
inevitably destroy an invading force. There 
is reason, however, to hope that ere long the 
I country will be purged from these fearful 
crimes. By an act of the government of India, 
passed in September, 1845, the Governor- 
General is empowered to withdraw the districts 
where they prevail from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary authorities, and to place them under 
a special officer, called ** the agent for the 
suppression of Meriah sacrifices,'* who is of 
course selected with particular regard to vigi- 
lance, energy, firmness, and discretion. The 
Saurias are slaves to the same superstitions as 
are the Khonds, but are oonsidered much more 
s^rvage and barbukrous. They aie represented 
** as in general a harmless, peaceable race, but 
so entirely destitute of all moral sense, that 
they will as readily and unscrupulously deprive 
a human being of life as any wild beast of the 
woods, at the orders of a chief, or for the most 
trifling remuneration.” The language of the 
Urias is a dialect of Sanscrit, closely resembling 
the Bengalee ; and the basis of the alphabet is 
the Nagari. The Gond language is spoken in 
some parts towards the western frontier. The 
Khonds use two distinct dialects, each con- 
taining many words of Tamul and Teloogoo. 
Of the dialects of the Coles we have no infor- 
mation. 

Sumbulpoor, the only considerable town in 
the country, Boad, andSohnpoor, are described 
under their respective names in the alphabetic^ 
arrangement. The principal routesare, 1 . From 
north-east to south-west, from Calcutta, through 
Midnapore, to Sumbulpoor; 2. from east to 
west, from Cuttack, through Sumbulpoor, to 
Nagpore and Kamptee. 

The decline of the ancient royal house of 
Orissa dates from the death, in 1524, of Hajah 
Pertab Kudra Deo, an event which the Hindoo 
monarchy was not , destined long to survive. 
Its downfoU may be regarded as consunxmated 
in 1592, when a lieutenant-governor arrived 
from the Mahomedan kingdom of Bengal to 
assume charge of the administration of Cut- 
tack. With the exception of this province, 
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and a portion of Midnapore, Orissa was acquired 
by tbe ^ast-lndia Company in 1765, by virtue 
of the finnan of Shah Alum, emperor of Delhi, 
granting the dewanny of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa. 

OSIMLEE. — One of the Cossya bill states : 
it is surrounded entirely by the other hill 
states, and extends from lat. 25® 20' — 25® 59', 
long. 91® 26' — 91® 41'. It is forty-three miles 
in length from north to south, and sixteen in 
breadth, and has an area of 350 square mil^. 

OSMANPOOR, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut. gov. of the N-W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, by Khasgunj, and 14 miles N.E. of 
the former. Lat. 27® 19', long. 78® 11'. 

OSSOOR. — See Oossoob. 

OTTAPUDARUM. — A town in tbe British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
2S miles N.E. by E. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 
8“ 56', long. 78® 5'. 

OUDANULLA. — See Oondwa Ndllah, 

OUDE, a province so called from the ancient 
city of the same name, is bounded on the 
north and north-c^t by the territory of 
Nepaul ; on the east by the British district of 
Goruckpore ; on the south-east by the British 
districts A*imgurh and Jounpoor ; on the 
south by the British district Allahabad ; on the 
south-west by the Doab, including the British' 
districts Futtehpoor, Cawnpoor, and Furrukh- 
abad ; and on the north-west by Shahjehan- 
jxK)r. It lies between lat. 25® 34' — 29® 6', 
long. 7.9“ — 83® 11'; is 270 miles in length 

from south-east to north-west, and 160 in 
breadth. The area is 23,738 square miles. 
The north and north-eastern part, lying along 
the base of the Sub-Hiitialaya, or continuation 
of the Sewalik range, has not been well 
explored by Europeans ; it forms part of the 
Terrai or wooded marsh stretching through 
that part of Hindostan, and, sufFering from 
a deadly malaria, is scarcely liabitable. ^ef- 
fen thaler, who penetrated into ^is 
slates it to be generally a forest, impassable 
on account of the close growth of 'trees, under- 
wood, and reeds, and giving belter to the 
elephant, rhinoceros, bear, wild kine, wild 
hog, and deer. The general surface of the 
Oude country is a plain, declining from north- 
west to south east, according to Batter at the 
rate of seven inches per mile ; and hence in 
that direction is the course of the principal 
rivers, tbe Ganges, Chowka, Ramguoga, Rap- 
tee, Surjoo or Ghogi-a, Goonitee, and Saee. 
'J'he elevation of Birimdeo guardhouse, at the 
north-western angle, is estimated by Webb at 
798 feet above the sea ; that of the left bank 
of the Ganges, at the south-eastern point, may 
be concluded to be 3461. 

The climate of Oude is dry during the greater 
part of the year, and subject to wide extremes, 
the temperature sometimes rising to 112®, and 
at others siukiug to. 28®. Tbe cool season 
extends through November, December, Janu- 


ary, and February, and is pleasant and salu- 
brious, though occasionally rather chilly, some- 
times to such an extent that thin ice appears 
on shallow water ; but in sheltered spots the ; 
sun has considerable power throughout the * 
season. March, April, May, and June, 
are the hot months ; noon daily bringing a 
westerly wind, loaded with fine light greyish 
sand, which obscures the horizon, gives a 
sombre hue to the entire atmosphere, and is 
BO sultry and drying as to cause woodwork to 
crack. The temperature, however, generally 
diminishes towards sunset, and rarely con- 
tinues oppressive throughout the night. 
Occasionally tbe wind blows from the east all 
day, and is loaded with oppressive vapour 
from the swamps of Bengal, or Assam. The 
power of the hot winds is observed to be 
steadily on the increase. Sometimes hurri- 
canes, accompanied by thunder, lightning, and 
rain, set in, and do extensive damage. The 
annual fall of rain varies greatly in^amount, as 
the rains sometimes commence in the middle 
of June and terminate in October, while at 
other times they last only two months. The 
consequence is, that in some yeara eighty 
inches fall, in others not more than thirty. 

Besides the huge quadrupeds which haunt 
the marshy forests of the Terrai, the following 
wild animals are found in the country : — the 
tiger, wolf, hyaena, jackal, fox, bare, deer, 
nylgau or blue antelope, wild hog, porcupine, 
btter, mongoose, squirrel, rat, musk rat, wild 
^t, bat, and flying fox. Tigers are so nume- 
imus, that, during the visit of Von Orlich to 
Bucknow, a hunting-party killed forty of them, 
s^e of great size, the skin of one having 
measured nine feet from the head to the tail. 
Wolves are very abundant, and destroy many 
persons, esi^ecially children, whom they carry 
off even from the bazars of the towns. These 
ferocious animals are often spared when in the 
power of the natives, from a mischievous super- 
stition that their death causes the destruction 
of the slayer’s house. Wolves are not the only 
devourers of children : hyaeuaa carry off many. 

The principal alimentary articles of the 
spring crop are wheat, barley, gram, called 
also chana (Cicer arielinum), masur (Ervum 
lens), mustard, and some other oil -plants. 
Kusum (Carthamus tinctorius), grown for dye- 
stuff, is also an article of this crop. Of the crop 
reaped in autumn, the principal article is rice, 
sown in those parts liable to inundation. In 
the Ayeeii Akliery the rice of Oude is stated 
to be ** incomparable for whiteness, delicacy, 
odour, and digestivenesa.” The other prin- 
cipal articles of this crop are millet of various 
sorts, maize, makra (Cynosurus coracanus), 
joar (Holcos sorghum), bajra (Holcua stativus), 
urdh (Phaseolus maximus), kodu (Paspalum 
fnimentaceum), moth (Phallus aconitifolius), 
urhur (Cajanus flavus), and til (Sesiimvmi 
orientale). The cultivation of the sugarcane 
is very circumscribed, and tbe produce, from 
mismanagement, execrable ; theugh soil and 
climate appear imther well adapted fox its 
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growth. Pohitoes bawe been introduced, and 
their cultivation is on tbe incranae, but rather 
slowly. Tbe growth of ofiiam receives some 
attention, and nugfat be isuneasefy extended ; 
but the dinig, from the alvvaify and injudicious 
manner in which it is prapa s ted, and its bad 
character fromadnlteiatian, aearocdy commands 
a remuneratii^ sale. Hemp is cnltivaied for 
the sake of its prodncts in uhe shape of bang, 
ganja, charas, and similar powerfol inebriants. 
Generally ea^ village baa a patch of ground 
under tohacco. Moat of the eacnlent vege> 
tables of temperate rlimatrs snoceed in the 
cool seasmi. Cotton is laiaed in many places 
throughont the oonntry, and ia of good quality, 
though iufenor to that of Bnndleoond. The 
quantity, however, is not sufficient for the 
demand, and much ia imported from Bundle- 
cund and the Hoab. 

Though Code appears to have ceased to be 
an independent nra£m at a very remote period, 
the population have a h^h^ warlike cha- 
racter; the teiritoij, ia proportion to its 
extent, supplying a aniprsBing number of 
soldiers to the army of the East-India Com- 
pany, and to those of Gsralior, Hyderabad, 
and Alwur. Most of the troops of the last- 
mentioned power are mid to be natives of 
Oude. Though the kingdom has been for 
several centunea under Massnlman sway, 
much the greater portion of its inhabitants 
are Hindoos. If a judgment may be formed 
on the relative amount of the different classes 
stated by Butter in the enumeration of the 
population of the towns, the Massulnian pro- 
portion forms a very insigniScaiit part. Tlie 
first class of Hindoos, in number and influence, 
are the Brahmins, who are divided into sub- 
castes, too numerous and intricate to be here 
enumerated. The next in numbcnrs and im- 
portance are tlie Chhatris, or military caste, 
in which the Rajpoots rank first, and are 
divided into a great number of sub-castes. 
The Brahmins have numeroils and preposte- 
rously strict regulations respecting intermar- 
riages ; the Chhatris, on the contrary, admit 
intermarriages between all tribes of their own 
caste. The proposal of marriage is made by 
the girl’s filter, who, in proportion to his 
means, incurs a large expenditure, less in the 
way of dower than in presents to tlie youth 
and his relations, and in feasting the foinilies 
and acquaintances on both aides. Among 
most Brahmin tribes^ hosrever humble the j 
station cf the parties, no marriage c^n takoj 
place without an expenditure of 700 rupees ; ^ 
of which 100 are laid out in trinkets for the 
bride; fifty for culinary utensils; fifty for 
clothes ; 100 as a present to the youth from 
the head of the girl’s Cunily ; 100 similarly 
presented by the same person to the youth’s 
father; a sum, sometimes amounting to 150 
rupees, distributed in |»ne»enta of four rupees 
each to the youth’s lelativcas ; the remainder 
being expended in feasting, which continues 
five days. The matrimoiiiiil txxemony is per- 
formed when the parties dhiefly ooncemed arc 


about thirteen years of age, sometimes later ; 
but never until they are past the age of nine. 
Cohabitation commences at fourteen ; and there 
is then a repetition of the same merry-making, 
bat at half the expense. Important characters 
in society are the Bhats, hereditary bards or 
minstrels, who perambulate from house to 
bouse, sing the praises of the inmates, and are 
rewarded with presents of money, horses, arms, 
and clothing. The Mnssulmaiis, probably, are 
for the most part Shias, or those who reject 
finom the Khalifate the first three successors of 
Mahommed, revering exclusively his grandson 
AIL 

The entire population of Oude is understood 
to be 2,970,000 ; affording an average of 1254 
to the sqnare mile. The dwelling-houses of 
the people are generally built either of un- 
burned brick, or of layers of mud, each about 
three feet in breadth and one foot high. The 
roofs are made of square beams, placed a foot 
a|»art, and covered above with planks laid 
crosswise ; over which are mats, and a cover- 
ing of wet clay, well rammed down, and a f(K>t 
and a half in thickness. The walls are carried 
up to six or seven feet above the upper snrhico 
of the roof, to afford a conceaied place of 
recreation for the females of the family ; and 
during the rains this small elevated court is 
covered with a slight roof of ljamb<H>s and 
grass. These thick mud-covered roofs are very 
durable. Around the houses there are usually 
verandas, covered with pentroofs of tiles. 
Inside, the beams and covering are exposed to 
view, without any ceiling ; the floors are of 
earth, well beaten down and smoothed ; and 
are partially covered with mats, or, on great 
occasions, with cotton carpets. In the front of 
the house is a chabutra, or nvised platform of 
earth, open to the air at the sides, and having a 
roof of tiles or grass Bup[»orted on pillars. Here 
the neighbours meet and chat in the evenings. 

The language in use in Outie is Hiiidus- 
tanee or Urdu, with a greater admixture of 
Persian and Arabic, and less of Hiodec, than 
in )>laces more eastward. 

The priiicijial routes are — 1. That from 
Cawiipore, north-east, to Lucknow, being the 
only regularly-ma<lo road in the kingdom. 
Fnmi Ijiicknow, a route prtMJceds north-west 
to Scetaporci cantonment, and there diverges, 
one branch continuing its former direction to 
JShahjehanpoor cantonment, the other proceed- 
ing north by Khairigarh, ami thence up the 
valley of the Ghogra into Kuniaoii. 2. A 
much-frequented route proceeds from Myn- 
[KK>ree, being joined by that from Futtehgiirh 
across the Ganges, at Nanaiuow Ghat, in lat. 
26'’ 52', and thence in a direction from west to 
east to Lucknow ; 3. from Ijuckiiow, a route 
lies in a north-easterly direction to Sekrora 
cantonment, and thence to Buracch, and on to 
Tulsipore, in the vicinity of the Terai or 
marshy forest at the soutliern Lase of tlio first 
I'angc of mountains ; 4. from Lucknow also a 
road proceeds eastward to Fyxabad and the 
city of Oude, and crossing there the frontier 
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by ferry over the Ghogra, contlmiea to bold an 
easterly course through the British district of 
Goruckpore to the cautonment and town of 
that name ; 5. a route p^eeds in a north- 
westerly direction from Fyzabad to Sekrora 
cantonment ; 6. a route proceeds in a north- 
easterly dire^ion from Sultanpore cantonment, 
crossing the Ghogra by ferry near Kusba- 
Tanda, and thence proceeding to €h>ruckpore 
cantonment ; 7. from Allahabad a ronte lies 
northward to Pertabgurh, and thence in the 
same direction to Sultanpore ; 8. a route leads 
from Allahabad north-west to Lucknow ; 9. a 
route runs in a direction first north-easterly 
then south-easterly, from Gawnpore to Qnltan- 
pore; 10. another proceeds in a south-easterly 
direction from Gawnpore to Pertabghur ; 11, a 
much-frequented ronte proceeds from Luck- 
now south-easterly to Sultanpore canton- 
ment, and thence into the British district of 
Juanpore, and to the cantonment of that 
name; 12. another leads from east to west, 
from Jounpoor cantonment to Pertabgnrh. 
With the exception of the military road from 
Gawnpore to Lucknow, the ways are wretched 
tracks, in many places scarcely passable for 
wheels. A project for the construction of a 
railway through this province has been laid 
before the public. 

The kingdom contains the following divisions 
and snbdivisions : — I. Chakla Sultanpore, con- 
taining pergunnahs ; 1. Sultanpore, 2. Jagdis- 
pore, 3. Chanda, 4. Isauli, 5. Tappa Asl, 
fi. Bilabri. 11. Chakla Alderoau, containing 
pergunnahs : 1. Aldemau, 2. Akbarpore, 

8. Dostpore, 4, Berhar, 5. Tanda. 111. 
Chakla Pertabgurh, containing pergunnahs: 

1, Pertabgurh, 2. Amethi, 3. D^ipore Palti. 
ly. ChakLa Pachhamrat, containing pergun- 
nahs : 1. Manglaai, 2. Rat Haveli or Faiz- 
abad, 3. Rampore. Y. Chakla Bainswara, 
cKmtaining pergunnahs : I. Ranjitpurua, 2. 
Harba, 3. Ateha, 4. Mauhranwa, 5. Kum- 
ranwa, 6. Daundiakhera, 7> Hasnganj, 8. Maj- 
rasw, 9. Haidargarh, 10. Rae Bareli, 11. Dala- 

12, Sarendi, 13. Bardar. Yl. Chakla 
Salon, containing pergunnahs : 1. Salon Khas, 

2. Tarsadipore, 3. Jayis, 4. Ateha. YII. j 
Cbikla Ahladganj, cont^ning pergunnahs : j 

1. Ahladganj, 2. Bihar, 3. Manikpur, 4. Ram- 
pore. YIII. Chakla Gonda B^raieh, con- 
taining pergunnahs : 1. Bahraieh, 2. Gonda 
Khas, 3. Muhammadabad, 4. Bari, 5 . Atraula. 
IX. Chakla Sarkar Khairahad, containing per- 
gunnabs; 1. Khairahad, 2. Nimkharmisrik, 

8. Khirilahrpur, 4. Bangar, 5. Muhemdi, 6. 
Bilgiram, 7. Fattehpur Biswa, 8. Sandila, 

9. Malihabad, 10. Kakori, 11. Bijnaur, 

12. Kasmandi, 13. Malanwa. X. Chakla 
Sandi, containing peignnnabs : 1. Sandi, 

2. Pali, 3. Saromnagar, 4. Shahabad. XI. 
Chakla Rasulabad, containing pergunnahs : 
1. Safipur, 2. Rasulabad or Miyanganj, 8. 
Asiman, 4. Unnaw or Gnaw, 5. Muhan. 
Xll. Chakla Lucknow, containing pergun- 
nahs : 1 . Rudauli Daryabad, 2. Goshaenganj, 
8. Dewe-Jabangirabad, 4. Kursi, 5. Sidhaur. 

5 B 


Lucknow, tlio caytnl, ns wdD as the towns 
of Fyzaha^ Ajodha or Oade^ Roy Bareilly, 
Shahab^ Khyreegmh, Manikpore^ Bohraed^ 
Sahganj, Baojit, Purwa, Taoda, and some 
others leas importaiice^ wili be foand noticed 
in their respective placoi uder the alphabeti<»l 
arrangement. 

In nainial advantaipea^ Onde nay be justly 
conridered to aoi p aaa moat pacts of India. 
The defence of ita aoofth-weateni frontier is 
facilitated for » loiig djatanm by the line of 
the Ganges fordable only in ray few placesj, 
and in those bni fisr a ribovt period of Urn year. 
The soil of the coaon tc y is amon^ the most 
fertile; ita rtimatr, tiKNiefa miher warm, is 
fryonrable both to anfanal and vegetable life ; 
its means of irrigation and of water-carriage 
are very eatenaive^ and conveniently distri- 
buted for the wcifive of every quarter. 
Accordingly, H need eacxto no surprise that 
the most jndickan and laborions inquiries 
should have pribsted out this tnei^ the primi- 
tive Kosala, as cme of the earii^ seats of 
Indian government and civifiaatimDL Bochanan 
conjectures the settlement to have taken place 
1,366 years b^oie theChristian era ; the reign 
of Rama, so celdmted in Hindoo romance 
and mytholcOT, 775 jeara ; and the restoration 
ci the kingdcm dcst ioyc d by hostile aggr^ 
sion, he attribates to Yikramaditya, king of 
Oojein, umo 57 B.CL It is probal^ that the 
independence of Onde was lost, and no further 
separate notioe appears to be made of it in 
Indian record. At the dose of the twelfth 
century, after the conqnest of CboDoiq by the 
Mussulmans, Onde was sobdned by Moham- 
med Bakbiiar Khilri, an officer sent for the 
purpose by Kutboddin Aibnk, viceroy of India, 
for Mohammed Gbori, aoltan of Gbnxnee. It 
thenceforward became an iotegral part of the 
realm of the ao vetri g na of and on the 

conqnest of the empire by Baber, was easily 
snbdned. On the dfinMmibermeiit of the 
Mogul empire, it was aboot 1760 seized by 
Shaja-nd-dowlah, the viiier of the empire and 
also viceroy of Ondeu The fiollowiiig is the 
ta^e of the aovcceigns of Onde : — 

A.l>. Baadai AS Khan, 

1756. Shi^nddowlah. 

1775. AaoplHad-dowlali. 

1797. Yiaier Afi, apariooi^ and dis- 

plaesd in Ihvoiir ^ Saadat. 

1798. Saadat Ali, liinUier of Shuja- 

nddowlali. 

1814. Gbaaeo-ood-Deen Hyder, aon 
of Saadat AH. 

1827. Nnaaeerood-Deen Hyder, son 
of Ghasee-<iod-I>een. 

1887. Mahonsed Ali Shah, brother 
of Gbaaeo-ood-Deen. 

1842. Umiad Alee Shah, aon of 
IfiahoBMd Ali- 

1847* Wiqid Alee Shah, aon of Um- 
jnd Aiee Shah. 

Shnja-ud-dowlali having in 1763 made com- 
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mon cause wiih Meer Cossim in reBisting the 
arms of the Eakst-India Company, was, May 13th, 
1764, repulsed in an attack on the British army 
at Patna, and on the 22nd of the same nionth 
was totally routed at the battle of Iluxar. In 
the following year, 1765, the British army, 
entering Oude, occupied Lucknow, and again 
defeated Shuja-ud-dowlah, who in the same 
year was glad to make }>eace, putting Shah 
Alum, the titular emperor of Hindustan, or 
Great Mogul, in jvossession of the districts of 
Allahabad and Corah. In 1768 reports reached 
the government that the Nawauh Vizier was 
making extensive military preparations with a 
view to obtain possession of tbe provinces of 
Corah and Allahabad. A reduction of his 
military force w'as considered necessary ; and 
by the treaty of November, 1768, the Nawaub 
Vizier stipulated not to entertain a number 
of forces exceeding 35,000 men.” Of this 
number, there were to be — cavalry 10,000; 
ten battalions of sepoys, not to exceed 10,000 ; 
the Nujib regiment, consisting of 5,000 men 
with matchlocks ; 500 artillery ; and the re- 
maining 9,500 were to be irregulars, neither 
to be clothed, armed, nor disciplined after the 
manner of the English sepoys or Nujib regi- 
ment. The ill-advised Shah Alum having 
transferred his claim to the provinces of Coralj 
and Allahabad to the Mahrattas, was considered 
to have forfeited those possessions ; and by tbe 
treaty of 1773, they were transferred to the 
Nawaub Vizier, in consideration of the sura of 
50,00,000 rupees. In 1774 tbe British troops, 
auxiliary to tlie Nawaub Vizier, having over- 
thrown the Kohilla power, the greater |>aj*t of 
Kohilcund became subject to that potentate. 
Shuja-ud-dowlah died in January, 1775, and 
was succeeded by his eldest eon Asopb ud- 
dowlah, who, at his accession, ceded by treaty 
to tbe East-lndia Company Ikiiiares, Jounpore, 
and some contiguous districts ; and in return, i 
the English engaged to defend the 8t)ubah of 
Oude at all times.” It was also stipulated 
that a brigade of British troops, consisting of 
two battalions of Europeans, one company of 
artillery, and six battalions of sepoys, should 
be stationed in Oude whenever required by tbe 
vizier ; for the 8U])port of which he engriged to 
pay monthly 2,60,000 rupees, an annual amount 
of about 312,000f. By agreement, 1781, one 
regiment of sepoys was added, for tbo purpose 
of protecting the office, treasury, and person 
of the resident at Luckiiow, at an expense of 
30,000f. annually ; and it was provided that 
Faixullah Khan, the Kohilla chief, having for- 
feited his independence, the Nawaub Vizier 
should occupy his dominions, and pay him a 
moneyed income. In 1787 the Nawaub Vizier 
agreed to fix his subsidy at 500, 000^. per 
annum ; in which sum was included the addi- 
tional expense on account of troops, tbe allow- 
ance to Saadnt Ali Khan, the Kohilla stipend, 
and tbe expenses of the British residency. In 
1797, a great increase of the Company’s mili- 
tary establishment having taken place, the 
vizier consented to defray the expenses of two 


regiments of cavalry, one European and one 
native, the additional charge not exceeding 
55,000/. per annum ; making tbe total subsidy 
555,000/. per annum. In 1797 the vizier 
Asoph-ud-dowlah died, and the British govern- 
ment recognised the succession of his supposed 
son. Vizier Ali. The spuriousness of Vizier 
Ali’s birih being, however, soon after esta- 
blished, Saadut Ali, tbe brother of the late 
vizier, was placed on the musnud. 

By existing treaties, the Company were 
bound to defend the territories of Oude against 
all enemies. In order to enable them to fulfil 
this engagement, and at the same time to pro- 
vide for the protection of their own dominions, 
they had largely increased their military esta- 
blishment, by the addition of new-levied regi- 
ments both of infantry and cavalry ; and, in 
consequence thereof, Saadut Ali agreed, in 
1798, to increase the subsidy to 760,000/. per 
annum. The Nawaub Vizier also ceded the 
fortress of Allahal>ad, and gave 80,000/. to the 
Company for its repairs, and 30,000/. for those 
of Futtehgurh. The British troops in Oude 
were not to consist of less than 1 0,000 men, 
including Europeans and natives, cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery ; and should it become 
necessjiry to augment tlie Company’s troops 
iHjyood the number of 13,000 nieu, the vizier 
agreed to pay the actual difference occasioned 
by the excess alx>ve that nuinl)cr. The threat- 
ened invasion of Zeman Shah attracted tlio 
attention of the Marquis Wellesley (then earl 
of Mornington) to the state of Oude. It was 
desirable to subvstitute efficient troops for the 
unskilful and undisciplintHl force maintained 
by the vizier, and to place the defence of the 
Oude frontier against foreign invasion upon a 
more substantial basis. To accomplish these 
objects, tbe j^>ecuniary subsidy wifcs commuted 
for a territorial cession ; and by treaty, 10th 
Noveml)er, 1801, the Nawaub Vizier ceded 
tho Southern Doab, and the districts of Allah- 
abad, Azimgurh, Western Gonickpore, and 
some others, estimated to yield in the aggre- 
gate an annual revenue of 1,35,23,474 rupees, 
or 1,352,347/. In July, 18J4, Saatlut Ali 
Khan died, and was succeeded by his son 
Ghazree-m)d-l)een Hyder. In the month of 
October of that year, the government of Oude 
lent the East-lndia Company 1,000,000/. A 
second loan of like amount was obtained in tbo 
following year, in aid of the war against 
Nepaul; and on its successful termination 
in the beginning of 1816, the British autho- 
rities transferred to Oude the whole of the 
Terrai, or marshy forest stretching along tho 
uorth-eastern frontier of that country. This 
tract had been ceded by the government of 
Nepaul, and tbe subsequent transfer to Oude 
was in liquidation of one million sterling of the 
loan made by the Nabob Vizier. In 1819, the 
Nabob Vizier formally renounced his depend- 
ence on the Great Mogul, or titular emperor 
of Hindostan, and assumed the title of king of 
Oude, the assumption being recognised by the 
British autborities. The financial exigencies 
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occasioned by the Burmese and Bhurtpore 
wars led the British government, in 1 825, to J 
apply to the ruler of Oude for aid, and another 
crore of rupees (a million sterling) was obtained 
as a loan in perpetuity, at an unvarying interest 
of five per cent. Nusseer-ood-Deen Hyderj 
ascended the musnud in 1827, on the death of his 
father, Gbazee-ood>Deen. In 1829, the British | 
government agreed to receive as a special loon | 
the sum of 624,000Z., the interest of which was 
to form a provision for certain members of his 
majesty’s family ; and in 1833, at the request 
of the king, the British government consented 
to receive 30,000f., and to guarantee the ap- 
propriation of the interest thereof to the relief 
of the poor of Lucknow. In 1837 Nusseer- 
ood-Deen Hyder died, without legitimate issue, 
and was succeeded by his uncle Mahomed Ali 
Shah, though not without a sharp but very 
short struggle ; the Begum having raised a dis- 
turbance, which, by the promptitude and firm- 
ness of the British resident. Colonel Lowe, was 
suppressed in the outset. In 1842, on the 
death of Mahomed Ali Shah, his son ascended 
the musnud, and the opportunity was em- 
braced for pressing the reforms requisite to 
place the kingdom in a state of tranquillity 
and security. A limited period was assigned 
for effecting the required work ; and in default 
of perfonnance, it was distinctly intimated that 
the country would be placed under British 
management. The intimation proved- totally 
inefifective. Umjud Alee Shah died in 1847, 
when his son Wajid Alee Shah ascended the 
throne. In weakness and profligacy, the new 
sovereign equalled, perhaps even surpassed, his 
predecessors. The progress, without inter- 
miasioT), was from bad to worse. At length 
the home government felt bound to extend its 
sanction to the adoption of such measures as 
might l)e requisite to give effect to the pro- 
visions of the treaty of 1801. A new treaty 
was accordingly prepared for the acceptance of 
tlie king, whereby the administration of the 
territories of Oude would have been transferred 
to the British government, ample provision 
being made for the dignity, affluence, and 
honour of the king and of hia family. This 
treaty the king refused to sign ; whereupon the 
treaty of 1801 was declared to be null and 
void, and a proclamation was issued, declaring 
that the government of the territories of Oude 
was thenceforth vested exclusively and for ever 
in Uie £ast-lndia Company. 

OXIDE. — town in the kingdom of the 
same name. It is situate on the right bank 
of the river Ghogra, which Buebanan con- 
siders here to be fully larger than the Ganges 
at Chunar,” and which is navigable downwards 
to its moutli, upwards to Mundiya Ghaut, in 
the district of Bareilly. It extends about a 
mile in a south-east direction, from the ad- 
joining recent city of Fyzabad; the breadth 
of the town is something less from north-east 
to Boutb-west, or from the river landwards. 
The greater part of the site is on gently- 


swelling eminences; but to the nortii-'Wesfy 
or towards Fyzabad, is low. Most of the 
bouses are of mud, and thatched, thongh a 
fiiw are tiled. Here, in a large building a 
mile from the river, is an extensive establidb* 
ment, called Hanomangurh, or Fort of Hanu- 
man, in honour of the ^bied monkey-god the 
auxiliary of Hama. It has an annual revenue 
'^f 50,000 rupees, settled on it by Shuja-ud- 
daulah, formerly Nawaub Vizier. It is man- 
aged by a malik or abbot, the spiritual supe- 
rior ; and the revenues are dispensed to about 
500 bairagis or religious ascetics, and other 
Hindoo mendicants of various descriptions ; 
no Mussulman being allowed within the walls. 
Other establishments of similar character are 
Sugrimkilla, Ram-Parahad-ka-Kana, and Bi- 
diya-Kund; maintaining respectively 100, 250, 

I and 200 bairagis. Close to the town on the 
I east, and on the right bank of the Ghogra, are 
extensive ruins, said to be those of the fort of 
Rama, king of Oude, hero of the Ramayano, 
and otherwise highly celebrated in the mytho- 
logical and romantic legends of India. Bu- 
chanan observes, that the heaps of bricks, 
although much seenas to have been carried 
away by the river, extend a great way; that 
is, more than a mile in length, and more than 
half a mile in width ; and that, although vast 
quantities of materials have been removed to 
build the Mahoroedan Ayodha or Fyzabad, 
yet the ruins in many parts retain a very con- 
siderable elevation ; nor is there any reason to 
doubt that the structure to which they belonged 
has been very g^eat, when we consider that it 
has been ruined for above 2,000 years.” Th« 
ruins still bear the name of Kamgurii, or 
“Fort of Rama;” the most remarkable spot 
in which is that from which, according to tiie 
legend, Rama took his flight to heaven, carry- 
ing with him the people of his city ; in conse- 
quence of which it remained desolate until 
repeopled by Vikramaditya, king of Oojein, 
half a century before the Christian era, and 
by him embellished with 360 templ€». Not 
the smallest traces of these temples, however, 
now remain ; and according to native tradi- 
tion, they were demolished by Auningzebe, 
who built a mosque on part of the site. The 
falsehood of the tradition is, however, proved 
by an inscription on the widl of the mosque, 
attributing *he work to the conqueror Baber, 
from whom Aurungzebe was fifth in descent. 

I The mosque is embellished with fourteen 
! columns of only five or six feet in height, but 
I of very elaboiate and tasteful workinaoibipi 
said to have been taken from the ruins of the 
Hindoo fanes, to which they had been givwi 
by the monkey -general Hanuman, who bad 
brought them from Lanka or C^lon. Alto- 
gether, however, the remains of antiquity in 
the vicinity of this renowned capital mast givu 
a very low idea dP the state of arts and civili- 
zation of the Hindoos at a remote period. A 
quadrangular cofifer of stone, whitewoiriied, 
five ells long, four broad, and protruding five 
or six inches above grooiid, is pointed out ae 
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flw eradk» in wbidi Bamn was b. . . as ilie 
aev<ent]ft aimtar of Yidhnn ; and is acoardingly 
abnndantlj iKmoiired bj pibiriniages and 
drvolioiis of Hie Hindoon. A jodha <nr Oode is 
eomidered lij the best antimUes to be the 
moot ancient ctl^ in Hindnetan; and Prinsep 
BMBtaana that aome of its eoins in the cabinet 
of the Amalie Socieij of Bengal am ol such 
ca tr rm o antiqnify that the daneten in which 
their le gen d a are grwren are totally unknown. 
Acooed i iy to Kiphhiatonev '‘bom thence the 
prinoea of all other ladian csoontries are 
•fnag.’* Bochanan conjeetarea that it was 
founded bj Bnhn&ni^ wbom be ooninders as 
an immignuil laea^ more adranoed in drilimr 
tm than the nafigenona Indiana. ^*Thcae 
pfirromagre came b o m western Ada^ intro- 
chaciDg with them the Sanskrit language, 
geneial^ admitted to be ladkaHj the same 
with the Plenan dialeet; while the lamgaages 
qpoken among all the iwde tribes that inhabit 
fc a inr as rs of IndiSk and whidi are^ pi^l 
hekij, remains of iia ancient tongue, hare no 
sort of analogy to the fauagoages of the West.** 
ndi anthor anppoaes the cil^ to hare been 
fc o nde d by Vaiwaewala^ one of this race, 
about 1,366 yean beiare the Christian era. 
He eonaiden that Ha renowned ruksr Rama 
piri dh ed A.a 775, inrelred in the destrwelion 
of hia cii^ by the hoatile conia d eia r y of hh 
nona; that hwpg rebnilt^ it snfinod n rimilar 
late under tibe reiga of Yridhahala, a.Cl 512; 
and hsfing bin ior eoatmies dwwlata, was 
inbnilt a.cl 57, by Yikmumdi^a, the ede- 
bndad king of Oafein. Tbd, hewe r e r, and 
Wdirndl, bmd of huge immbrra, plnee the 
inndniian of Ayodha in an are asere tiiaa 
1^660 yann B.C. The inmar writer stataa, 
waBmut comaaeet, a tndition ttet Lnekeow, 
dniant cigbi^ mfles finom Ike preaaat city of 
Owd^ wna formerly one of its anbnrba. Tbe 
grant d refin e of Onde ia of eom|nretiraiy | 
raemt date, aa it ia deacribed in tibe Ayeanj 
Akbeay aa one of tbe laigeat citaea of Hm- 
doataa; and it ia hifber stated, **ln ancient 
thnea tibia city k mid to bare meeanrad 146 
eaaa [parbafw 200 mileB] in length, and thiity- 
aix eooe in breadth. It h edeemed one of the 
moot a aera d p l yra af an t iquity.** With the 
hetifi or aniiiieipal ^atriet attepbad, the city 
is aanarad in the Ajeoi Akbeiy at 50,200 
npee^ n anm ae medoiaite aa to throw die- 
cradfit on the p re ri ow a atniement af ita being 
aneaf the gnalaataitaei aflame. The pra- 
lent nofinbi^ acmfii^ to BwUer, ia 8^000, 
hnindbg 560 Mrerelmaiw Dhtant K from 
Incknow 75 mile% K. here Allahahad 05. 
IaA2r4r,]oi«;6r ir. I 

ODBKTPOKK. — See OomnnPOQK. I 

OUDUlfPOOB, in tibe territory af Onde, 
n leans an the roerte by Shahafaodfrom ItodL- 
wow to Shahidmapoor, 14 milea 8. of the 
latter. It ia dtimte on the north-wcalera 
frontier, towarda the Bbitidb didriet of Shah- 
jifraamoo - ned, ar r reding to Heher, what 
wawld be called m modaeate ailed maiket-towa 


in Bnglaad.”* It is ntnnte doee to an ax- 
tenidre grore of mango-trees, in the midst of 
which is a shrine of Siva. Tbe sonoonding 
oonntry is rather well cultivated, eapedallj 
under cotton. Lai. 27** 42*, long. 80*. 

OUKLA. — See Aohiaoavj. 

OUR. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodbpoor, aitoate on the right bank of the 
Sookree rirer, and 64 milea S.8.W. fitna Jodh- 
poor. Lat. 2S^ 26*, long. 72* SO'. 

OURAD. — ^A town in Hyderabad, er the 
territory of tbe Niaam, 04 mfles N.W. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 100 mflaa B.K.R. from 
SbobqM^. Lai. 18* 14', long. 7r 20'. 

OURAHRE. — ^A town in the territoiy of 
Onde, aitnate on the left bank of the Gfaogia 
river, and 6C miles N.N.K. from Locknow. 
Lai. 27" SO', long. 81* 26'. 

OURIxAGONDA.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or the territoiy of the Niaam, 02 milea £. 
from Hyderabad, and 76 milea N.W. fay N. 
from Gnntoor. Lat. 17* 14', long. 70* 54 . 

OURUNGA.— A river rimng in lat. 20* SP, 
kw^. 73* SS', on tbe western slope ef the 
Syadree range of monntains, and flowing in 
a westerly direction for thniy-three milea 
throogh the native states of the Daang r^ahs 
and Ransda, and fifteen milea throogh the 
!lMtiah district of Snraly fitib into tibe Arabian 
Sea, in bi. 20* 36*, long. 72* 56'. 

OWEN ISLAND.— One of the iabnds 
forming the M eigni Archipebgo. It b ahont 
fbnr milea in diameter, and its eenire b in lat. 
11* 15', bog- 08* 21'. 

OWLUHA EHASS. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district ef Sarnn, Uenk-goT. of Bengal, 
22 milea RE. of Bettiah. 1^ 26* S3', bog. 
84* 40'. 

OWNCHUH, in the Britiah dbtriet of 
Mynpoorie, lieai.>^T. of the N.W. Pkovineaa, 
a -town 13 mPes N.W. of the loam of Mya- 
poorie. LaL 27* 10', long. 78* 53'. 

OWSA. — ^A town in one of the raoeniiy 
Kqnestrated districta of Hydenbad, or d^ 
minions of the Niaam, aitnato 50 miles N.E 
from Shobpoor, and 145 miles N.W. from 
Hydetaliad. Lat. 18* 16', bog. 76* 84'. 

P. 

PA ARKB. — A town in the Bigpoet atale 
ef Se a reeeoj, flve miles 8.E.€rom Seerooee^aad 
03 miba Sl by W. from Jodhpoor. lait. 25*, 
bug. 72* 51'. 

PA BANG. — ^A town of Bmnnah, 130 nuba 
S. by N. from Prome, and 100 miba N.N.E. 
frtmiPcgn. laU. 10* S', bug. 06* 50'. 

PABCTL . — A town in the Britiah district of 
Poonah, prewdemy of Bombay, 26 miles N.N.E. 
ofPoo^ Ijti. 18* 50', bi^. 74* S'. 

PABXTR, a river of Bnsaahir, has its aonrae 
idoae to tibe Borenda Paa^ in a bke oalbd 
Chatiwiai, ahont a mib ia eirenit, wheaee tibe 
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Btmn roihet iortli cfwmr a perpendicular rock, 
forming a fine caaeade. Above are enormous 
beinks of snow, SO or 100 foot in thickness, 
vrliidL have craved, and partlj fidlen oniward 
into the lake. This spot is in lat. 31** 22*, 
long. 78* 12', and has an elevation of 13,839 
foet above the scsn. The river holds a soniherlj 
oomse of between ten and elevemmilos to the 
csonfinenoe of iue Sipoon, at an l^vation of 
8,354 feet above the sea, and in Wt. 31* 18', 
long. 78* 4', and in that distance hiM the enor- 
mous average fidl of fi45 feet per ^e. Con- 
tinuing its course in the same directiim for 
about eleven miles to Chergaon, it uere re- 
cmves, at an elevation of 5,985 feefi and in 
lat. 31** IS', long. 77* 50'. the Andrytie, flow- 
ing from the north-west. For this last ^rtion 
of its course it has an average fall of ^4 feet 
per mile. The vallej through which it thence- 
forth holds its waj is the finest part of Bus^hir, 
being beantifiil, fertile, and highly cultivated, 
and, from the anunint of its elevation above^ the 
sea, enjojiag a genial dimate. The river flows 
still in a sonth-westerlj direction between ten 
and eleven mil« to j£ooroo, laL SI** 12*, long. 
77* 48*, and at an elevatior of 5,100 feet : 
these it takes a sonihecly direetuMi of aboni 
twenty-five miles to its confioenee wiih the^ 
river Tcms, in lat. 30“ 58', long. 77* 54', after 
a total oonrse of about fifty-eight miles. Fraser 
describes it asa large, dear, and rafud stream at 
Baingarh, about fift^ miles above its mouth. 

PABYA BIVKR. — ^Aa olBmtof theTennan, 
one of the bimndiee of the Irawaddy, the chief 
river of Burmah. The P!shya runs in a sonth- 
easUsrly direction, intenecting a portioo of the 
valley lying between the Irawaddy and the 
Sitang, and fidls into ths latter after a course of 
about fifty miles, in lat. 18* 58*, loog. 96* 30'. 

PACHAMBAT, a distriet of the territory 
of Oade, is boaod^ ea the north-east by the 
river Gfaogra, dividing it from the British 
d'lsCiiet Gorackpora ; on the south-east ly the 
district of Akieman ; on the south-west by 
Soitanpoor; and on the west by Baiuswaia. 
Ita fmntre is in about lat. 26* 50', long. 
81*53'. 

PACUBIT^ a Britaah district in the lieut- 
gov. of Bengal, is denominated ftom the town 
of the same name. It is under the jurisdiction 
ot the Governor-General's agent for the south- 
west frontier. It is bounded on the north by 
the Britiah districts Bamgurh and Beerbboom ; 
cm the east by the Britidi district Baucoora ; 
on the south 1^ the British districts Pooralia, 
Barahhoom, and Singhhhoom ; eo the west by 
the British district ^lota Nagpore : it lies 
tween lat. 22* 56'— 23* 54'. long. 85* 46'— 
87* 10* ; is 105 miles in length from north-east 
to south-west, and ninety-five in breadth. 
The area is 4,792 square mUes. The informa- 
tion respecting its aspect and physical geo- 
is very scanty. Jaeqoemont, who tra- 
the northern pert from east to west, 
describes the country as marked by hills from 
400 to 600 feet high, overrun with forest or 


jungle, in some places intersected with plains 
or open vales of limited extent. About lat. 
23* 35', long, 85® SO', near the town of Pachete, 
and skirted by the river Damoodp, he observed 
a mountain having, as he conjectured, an ele- 
vation of 2,500 or 3,000 feet. About fifteen 
miles more south-west is llogonathpore, and 
near the centre of the district the same traveller 
examined several hills, the rocky formation of 
which was of granite ; tho elevation about 900 
feet. In the Vales and plains rice is the staple 
caop, ioierspefoed with oil-seeds and some other 
products of ielBs importance ; but much of the 
country now <^ver^ with jungle or waste, 
bean marks of having been formerly cultivated. 
Its present condition probably arises from the 
injudicious rural economy of the natives, under 
which the soil is cropped until exhausted, and 
then neglected until the rest of many years 
gives hoj>e of its again becoming productive. 
The geological foimation is described by Jacque- 
moot as generally primitive, consisting of either 
granite, gneiss, or syenite. In the northern 
part of the district, however, according to the 
received theoriesy it api>ear8 to be of a later 
era, coal being found near Jeria, in lat. 23° 44', 
long. 86* 25', arid iron-ore existing in great 
abundance at a short distance. 'The so nth- 
western jinrt appears to be a maze of moun- 
tains and ravines, connected with the adjacent 
highlands of Chota Nagpore. The district is 
tnsversed by some considerable rivers, the 
course of which being to the south-east, indi- 
cates *116 general slope of the country to be 
in that direction. Among the principal of 
thc^sesmay be enumerated the Damooda, the 
Soobnureka, and the Cossye. Many torrents 
discharge themselves into those greater streams, 
the country being fully under the influence of 
the perio^cal rains ; and the drainage is good, 
in conaecp^nce of the rapid declivity of the 
surface. 'Inis tract is considered to have been 
considerably improved since its incorporation 
with the dominions of the East-India Company, 
villages formerly deserted having become re- 
inhalnted, many more having been built, and 
cultnre much extended. An investigation some 
time since took place into an alleged c^ise of 
snttee, reported to have been authorized by the 
rajah of Pachete, a petty potentate of hill 
jungle in this district ; but the inquiry resulted 
in the acquittal of the rajah. There does not 
appear to be any collection of residences which 
fffMT be properly termed a town. Pachete, re- 
garded as the capital, Kogonathpore, Jalda, 
and Cbaa, are noticed under their respec- 
tive names in the alphabetical arrangement. 
TTie great trunk road from south-east to 
north-west from Calcutta to the North-West 
Provinces, through Burdwan, passes through 
the northern part of the district ; the other 
route between the capital and the North-West 
Provinces, through Bancoora and Hazareebagh, 
lies ihrongh the middle of the district. The 
only lemiuDing route of any importance is 
from east to west, from Bancoora, through 
Jalda. to Chota Nagpore. Pachete is within 
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the limits of the dewamiy granted to the 
British in 1765 by Shah Alum, emperor of 
Delhi. 

PACHETE, reputed the principal place of 
the British district of the same name, a ruined 
town six miles south-west of the right bank of 
the river Damooda. It is situate midway 
between the new and old line of road from 
Calcutta to the N.W. Provinces, and about 
ten miles from each line. Distance from 
Calcutta, N.W., 150 miles. Lat. 23® 36', long. 
86® 50'. 

PACIIIPONTA. — A town in the British 
district of Vi 2 :agapatam, presidency of Madras, 
56 miles N, by W. of V izagapataiu. Lat. 
13® 30', long. 83® 10'. 

PACKBUB.RAH, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieiit.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
radabad to Mozuflurnuggur, and six miles W. 
of the former place. It is situate in an open 
country, partially cultivated. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 800 miles. Lat. 28“ 50', long. 
78“ 44'. 

PACTNA, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Almora to Pillibhect, 19 miles 
S.S.E. of the fornior. Lat. 29“ 21', long. 
79“ 49'. 

PADKA. — A town in Guzerat, or domi- 
nions of the (iuicowar, situate eight miles 
W.S.W. from Baroda, and 36 miles N, by E. 
from Broach. Lat. 22“ 12', long. 73° 7'. 

PADROO. — A. toAvn in the Rajpoot state 
ofJodhpoor, situate 11 miles E. from the left 
hank of the Loonee river, and 82 miles S.W. 
from Jodhpoor. Lat. 25“ 32', long. 72“ 11'. 

PADSHAIIGANJ, in the district of 8ul- 
tanpoor, territory of Oude, a village two miles 
8.W. of tlie cantonment of Sultanpoor. Here 
a foujdar or commandant of police resides in a 
square building of masonry. Butter estimates 
the population at 300, of whom 100 are Mussul- 
mans. Lat. 26“ 18', long. 81“ 59'. 

PADSHAH MAHAL, in the British dis- 
trict of Suharunpoor, a ruined palace, built by 
Shahjehan, is situate at the spot where the 
river Jumna enters the plain, and opposite the 
point where the Delhi Canal passes off to the 
south-west. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,030 
miles ; elevation above the sea 1,276 feet. 
Lat. 30“ 20', long. 77° 39'. 

PADSHAHPOOK, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a small town on the route from Hausi to 
Muttra, by Goorgaon ; distant 25 miles S.W. 
of Delhi. It is situate among rocky hills, and 
has still a bazar, though much fallen away from 
its stiite during the tinm of the Patan sove- 
reigns of Delhi. Lat. 28“ 22', long. 77“ 6'. 

PAD8HAHPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Belgaurn, presidency of Bombay, 21 
miles N.E. by N, of Belgaurn, Lat. 16° 5', 
long. 74“ 46'. 


PADSHAHPUR. — See Shahfub. 

PADUfl. — A town in the British district of 
Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 73 miles 
N.E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11® 41', long. 
77“ 49'. 

PAGHAM MEW. — A town of Baimah, 
situate on the left bank of the liawady river, 
and 99 miles S.W. by W. from Ava. Accord- 
ing to Hamilton, this city, in remote times, 
was the residence of a long dynasty of kings, 
and is still famous for its nnmerous temples, to 
count which is among the proverbial impossi- 
bilities of the Bnrmese. Itat. 21“ T, long. 
94“ 42'. 

PAGODA POINT. — ^The southernmost ex- 
tremity of the district of Basaein, province of 
Peg^e, named from a pagoda btandiug upon it. 
Lat. 15“ o6', long. 94“ 19'. 

PAGODA POINT. — ^A prominent headland 
on the coast of Tenasserim, at the entrance of 
the small river on which is situate the town of 
Amherst. Lat. 16“ 6', long. 97“ 38'. 

PAHAREE. — See Puhakek. 

PAH ARGUKH, in the teiritoiy of Gwalior, 
or possessions of ^India's &mily, a town 28 
miles S.W. of the fort of Gwalior, situate on a 
sandstone hill ; whence its name. Lat. 26“ 11', 
long. 77“ 44'. 

PAHAJRPOOR, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situate on the right bank 
of the Indus, 136 miles S. by W. of the town 
of Peshawar. Lat. 32“ S', long. 71“ 3'. 

PAHARPOOR, in the British district of 
Furmckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Bareilly to that of Futtehgurh, and 
seven miles N.E. of the latter. The road in 
this part of the route is good ; the country 
level, fertile, and very well cultivated. Lat. 
27“ 28', long. 79“ 41'. 

PAHLADPOOR, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Agra to Bareilly, and 
68 miles N.E. of the former. It is situate in 
a depressed place, formerly the bed of the 
Ganges, but now deserted by the stream and 
dry. Lat. 27“ 52', long. 78“ Iff. 

PAHLTJNPORE. — A petty state under the 
political superintendence of the presidency of 
Bombay, comprising the divisiona of Dhandar, 
Deesa, and Dhuneyra. It lies between lat. 
23“ 57'— 24“ 41', and long. 71“ 51'— 72“ 45'. 
It is bounded on the north by the Rajpoot 
principality of Serohee ; on the south by the 
Puttun district ; on the east by the Guicowar 
district of Keyralla, and by that of Daunta ; 
and on the west by the petty chieftainsliip 
of Thurraid. It contains about 300 villages. 
'The rivers that water the Pahlunpore territory, 
are the Bunass, Sumiswuttee, and Nuin- 
rodakee, with other small streams. They all 
take their rise from the mountains in the 
north-east, and fall into or disappear near the 
Runn. The principal of them is the Bunass, 
on the bulks of which is tiie Deesa canton- 
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inent. There is but one good road through 
the district ; but it is of some importance, 
being the route by which most of the commerce 
from Hiiidostan, including the great mart of 
Pallee, finds its way to the different bunders 
on the Outch, Katty war, and Guzerat coasts ; 
and again from those bunders to the north. 

The number of inhabitants is about 130,000 : 
of these, one-seventh are Mussulmans, the rest 
Hindoos. There appears to be a remarkable 
disparity between the numbers of male and 
female children ; and from the paucity of the 
latter, it has been suspected that female infan- 
ticide is practif^ed. Major lirown, who in- 
quired into the subject in 1845, acquitted the 
people of this horrible charge, and assigned 
the following three causes for the disparity 
above adverted to ; first, early marriages, 
under which female children were regarded as 
adults ; secondly, the mari iage of females with 
foreigners ; thirdly, an excess of male births. 
This statement does not, however, appear alto- 
gether conclusive. If the practice of early 
inaiTiage caused a diminution of the apparent 
number of female children, by throwing them 
into the class of adults, it must, at the same 
time, have unduly increased the latter class, 
and created therein an apparent disparity of 
females over males. The second cause, if it 
existed to any great extent, would to that 
extent ficcount for the disparity ; but its 
existence is asserted only, not proved ; and if 
j)roved, would further re(]uire to be shown 
that it operates so as to withdraw a large 
number of females from the country, not after 
attained maturity, but during the period of 
childhood. So, also, with the third all€‘ged 
cause ; it is not proved ; and it may naturally 
be asked, Why should this great preponderance 
of male over fenuile births occur in Pahlunpore 
rather than anywhere else ? There is certainly 
no reason d priori to conclude that the district 
is in this respect an exception to the rest of 
the world. Another British officer, however. 
Captain Leckie, concurs in the belief that in- 
fanticide is not practised ; and the result of the 
latest inquiries (1848) is only the conclusion, 
that no light can be thrown upon the subject, 
Tiio Pahlunpore state pays no tribute of any 
kind to the British government, but merely 
the expen.ses of its agent, amounting to 500 
rupees per mensem ; but it pays 50,000 rupees 
yearly tribute to the Guicowar staW. The 
revenues of the state, including land-tax and 
customs, average nearly 300,000 rupees per 
annum : the disbur.senmnts, including civil, 
military, and agency charges, allowances to 
the late Shumshere Khan’s family, and relatives 
of the present chief, amount to about 200,000 
rupees per annum. If to this be added the 
tribute of 50,000 rupees to the Guicowar, there 
remains a sum of about 50,000 rupees for the 
expenses of the chief and his household. In 
1844, a criminal court for Pahlunpore and the 
neighbouring petty states was established, on 
the principle of the political agent’s court in 
Katty war and the Myhee and Kewa Cauiitas. 


The only engagement with neighbouring 
states is with the petty Rajpoot district Daunta, 
joining the eastern boundary of Pahlunpore. 
In 1819, that state having suffered severely 
from the depredations and incursions of the 
Coolies of the neighbouring districts north and 
east of it, its cliief sought the assistance of 
Pahlunpore. It was granted, on an agreement 
between the two states, that for the support to 
I be afforded, Pahlunpore should receive seven 
annas in the rupee of all the revenue collected 
in Daunta. The contract was approved and 
confirmed by the British government, and still 
remains in force. The native force consists of 
115 horsemen and 416 foot-soldiers ; they are 
stationed on the frontiers and in different 
I villages, as police, to protect the district from 
incursions of the Coolies and Bheels of the 
neighbouring states, and to afford protection 
generally. PVom the tranquillity which has 
usually prevailed, it is to be inferred that they 
are efficient. The only troops subsidized by 
this state, are 150 Guicowar horse and 100 
Guicowar foot. They consist generally of 
foreigners, and are commanded by jemadars, 
who receive thirty rupees per mensem for each 
horseman, and ten rupees per mensem for each 
foot-soldier ; all expenses of arms and horses 
being included in these respective amounts. 
They were first raised in 1817. They are 
bound to serve wherever they are ordered, l)ut 
the foot-soldiers generally remain stationed in 
the town of Pahlunpore, together with a portion 
of the horsemen, for the protection of its dif- 
ferent gates. The rest of the horsemen are 
posted in detachments on the frontier most 
open to the incursions of plunderers. For- 
merly, an officer, receiving 600 rupees per 
mensem, was appointed to command them ; 
but they are now' under the charge of the 
political superintendent. 

Our first connection with this state was in 
1813. For some years previously, the chief 
power had been in the hands of a faction of 
Scindee jemadars, who in 1812 murdered the 
then reigning dewan, Peeroze Khan, when out 
hunting, under suspicion that he was about to 
restrict their authority. Having committed 
this act, they offered the dewanship to his only 
son, Futteh Khan, the present chitf, and then 
only thirteen years of age. By the advice of 
his mother he refused the offer, and, through 
his late father’s karbarees, petitioned the Gui- 
cowar and British governments for assistance 
and protection from his father’s murderers. 
In the mean time the jemadars, having seized 
and placed him in strict confinement, invited 
his uncle, Shumshere Khan, then chief of the 
district of Deesa and Dhuneyra, to Palilunpore, 
to undertake the management of affairs. This 
chief, who had been superseded in the dewan- 
ship by Peeroze Khan eighteen years before, 
although he had since constantly waged a petty 
war with Pahlunpore, and sometimes with 
success, had no hand in the death of the 
dewan. He, howeyer, accepted the offer 
made to him ; but in the mean time, inter- 
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ference in fiivonr of the rightful heir being 
considered necessary by both the British and 
Guicowar governments, Captain Camac, then 
Resident at Baroda, proceeded to Pahlunpore, 
with a force furnished by those governments, 
under the command of General Holmes. On 
the road, information was received that, on the 
approach of the force to Pahlunpore, the 
jemadars intended to carry oflF Futteh Khan, 
in order that his presence might give a sanction 
in the country to any lawless measures which 
it might suit their interest to pursue. In this 
design, however, Shumshere Khan did not 
participate, and he was afterwards fully ex- 
onerated from all suspicion. In hopes of pre- 
venting the meditated act, the force marched 
with aU practicable speed to Pahlunpore, which 
was threatened with assault, unless Futteh 
Khan was immediately given up. Thereupon 
he was sent to the British camp, and Shum- 
shero Khan shortly afterwards surrendered 
himself. Captain Carnab intimated to the 
rebellious jemadars, that if they submitted, 
their personal safely would be insured, and 
anything they had to urge in defence of their 
late proceedings would be attended to ; but, 
fearing the displeasure of the British govern- 
ment, they fled, with a few followers, to the 
hills ; whence, from the great strength of the 
country, and the smallness of the force dis- 
posable for the purpose, it was not considered 
advisable to follow them. The town was given 
up without resistance. 

In consequence of Futteh Khan’s youth and 
inexperience, it became necessary to ascertain 
if any members of his family were fit to super- 
intend the affairs of the state during his I 
minority. After a strict examination, none 
were found to whom the trust could safely be 
committed, all being deficient in intellect, edu- 
cation, or habits of business ; or from other 
causes incapable. Under these circumstances, 
the choice of a guardian became a point of 
some difficulty, as the interposition of the 
Guicowar’s authority was a measure which it was 
most desirable to avert. After some consider- 1 
ation, it was deemed the most advisable course, 
with a view to the suppression of anarchy and 
intestine fends, and to the gratification as far 
as practicable of the feelings of all parties, to 
unite the interests of the young chief Futteh | 
Khan with those of his uncle Shumshere Khan. I 
The management of affairs during the minority | 
of the young chief was accordingly offered to 
Shumshere Khan. He at first refused, and 
urged his priority of pretension to the guddee 
over the family of the late chief. Into this 
claim it consequently became requisite to in- 
quire, and the result of the researches insti- 
tuted by Captain Carnac was a conviction that 
it was untenable. Shumshere Khan after a 
time acquiesced in the decision ; and finally, 
after much discussion, it was agreed that he 
should be associated with Futteh Khan ; and, 
having no male issue of his own, that he should 
adopt the latter as his son, and make him heir 
to aU his possessions, including the districts of 


Deesa and Dhuneyra ; with the exception,^n 
the event of a son being subsequently bo|Ti to 
him, of a small provision f<»r such offspring. 
The differences which prevailed having been 
apparently settled by this compromise, agree- 
ments were signed by the respective parties 
before Captain Camac ; and on the 22nd 
December, 1813, the ceremony of investing 
Futteh Khan with the rule of Pahlunpore, and 
his adoption by Shumshere Khan, took place, 
in presence of that officer and several other 
gentlemen, as well as the principal people of 
the place, to whom the arrangement appeared 
to be entirely agreeable. To make the tie 
more binding, it was afterwards agreed that 
Shumshere Khan should give his daughter in 
marriage to Futteh Khan. From this date 
until 1816, although dissensions were not un- 
known, it does not appear they were coli- 
sidered of sufficient moment to require the 
interference of the British government ; but 
at the latter end of that year Futteh Khan 
complained to the resident at Barpda of his 
uncle’s conduct in alienating the revenues of 
the state, and other malpractices. Lieutenant 
Robertson was thereupon deputed to inquire 
into the alleged grievances ; and, both parties 
being summoned to Sidpore (eighteen miles 
from Pahlunpore), a lengthened investigation 
of the different charges t^k place ; and it was 
fully proved that Shumshere Khan bad on 
several occasions departed from his agreement 
as guaranteed by the British government. It 
appeared that since he had held the manage- 
ment of affairs the debts of the state had greatly 
increased ; that the Guieowar’s tribute of 
60,000 rupees had remained unpaid since 
1813; and that within three years last pre- 
ceding, Shumshere Khan bad, without the 
signature or permission of Futteh Khan, given 
away nearly 100 villages, to wuzedars, distant 
relations of his own, and to others, in order to 
attach them to his person ; thereby alienating 
from the state nearly 50,000 rupees, or upwards 
of one-fifth of its yearly revenue. It was also 
reported to the agent, on good authority, that 
Shumshere Khan had threatened to take the 
life of the young chief, should he be deprived 
of the management of af&irs. Lieutenant 
Robertson having received his instructions 
from the resident, then addressed a letter to 
Shumshere Khan, in the name of the British 
government, informing him that, in consequence 
of his having failed in administering the affairs 
of the state according to his agreement, as 
shown in the foregoing inquiry, it w*a deemed 
necessary, with a view to the security of the 
rights and interests of Futteh Khan, to divest 
him (Shumshere) of all authority in the state ; 
and that any resistance to this measure would 
deprive him of all claim to consideration, and 
put an end to any chance of retaining his 
authority over Deesa. On receiving this letter, 
Shumshere Khan, as a last resource, opened a 
private communication with Futteh Khan, 
trying to persuade him that the British govern- 
ment, in interfering between them, merely 
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'wished to benefit itself at their joint expense, 
and that Futteh Khan would thereby become 
a mere pensioner on that government. He 
BUggested a restoration of the relations of 
friendship for their miituril benefit, and pro- 
mised at once to carry into effect the marriage 
of his daughter with Futteh Khan, a measure 
long before ag^reed on, but which had been 
delayed by the dissensions of the contracting 
parties. These solicitations and promises seem 
to have answered their intended purpose, for 
Futteh Khan secretly left the agent’s camp 
in company with Shuinshere Khan, and pro- 
ceeded w;ith him and his followers to Pahlun- 
pore. On this Lieutenant Kobertson returned 
to Baroda, and a field-force under Colonel 
Elrington was detached to Pahlunpore to effect 
a settlement of its affairs ; Captain Miles being 
appointed to accompany it and conduct the 
negotiations. 

On the 10th October, 1817, the force having 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Pahlunpore, it 
was attacked by the troops under Shumshere 
Khan, who, after a slight skirmish, retreated 
within the walls. The town was then assaulted 
and carried ; Shuinshere Khan and all his fol- 
lowers retreating towards the hills northward, 
taking Futteh Khan with them. Detachments 
from the British fcrrce having followed the fugi- 
tives, Sbumshere Khan took shelter in the 
foreign territory of Neemuj, and Futteh Khan 
shortly afterwards came to Captain Miles and 
submitted himself to the British government, 
who, taking into consideration his youth and 
inexperience, and being aware that he had 
acted by the advice and influence of others, 
refrained from visiting his error, in the manner 
which he might reasonably have expected. Of 
his inability to conduct his own affairs, he, 
himself, however, soon became painfully con- 
scious ; for, a few days after his return, he ad- 
dressed a letter, through Ca])taln Miles, to the 
Guieowar, requesting that prince to use his 
interest with the British government to allow 
him an English gentleman to superintend his 
concerns ; and also asking that the Guieowar 
government would depute a res{)ectable native 
as vakeel, to assist him in his revenue accounts, 
and make arrangements for the payment of the 
yearly tribute to that state. lk)th requests 
were consented to, and after some negotiation, 
the villages unlawfully alienated from the state 
by Shuinshere Khan having been resumed, 
articles of agreement in supersession o£ all 
former treaties were sealed and delivered by 
Futteh Khan to Captain Miles, and afterwards 
approved and confirmed by the British and 
Guieowar governments, with the exception of 
one article ; the number of troops to be sub- 
sidized was reduced from 250 to 150, the state 
being considered unequal to bearini^ the expense 
of the greater force. Under this agreement, 
P’ntteh Khan engaged to hold no communica- 
tion with Shuinshere Khan or his adherents.^ 
Captain Miles was shortly after confirmed in 
his appointment as y)oliLic:d agent, to super- 
intend the affairs of raUlunpore. In IS 10, 


Shuinshere Khan having given himself up, nine 
villages, whose net revenue amounted to 25,000 
rupees per annum, were apjiropriated for his 
support ; to revert to the state at his death. 
This event hap])ened in 1834, when provision 
was made for his widows and servants, to the 
amount of 6,000 rupees yearly, in addition to 
the revenue of four villages, amomitiiig to 6,000 
rupees ; making a total of 12,000 rupees. His 
daughter had l^en married to Futteh Khan 
shortly after his submission. By the arrange- 
ment which has thus existed with this state 
since 1817, the British government exercise a 
control over its finances ; the difierent charges 
and expenditure being fixed, and no extra dis- 
bursement of any heavy amount being admitted 
without its special sanction. All interference, 
however, with its internal afl'airs is limited 
to recommending measures when called for, 
leaving the execution of them to the autho- 
rities. 

The interference of the British government 
has been of the greatest advantage to this 
petty state. From the day a British agent 
was phwjed in charge of its affairs, it has con- 
tinued to prosper ; instead of being a scet»e 
of anarchy and confu.sion, ruled as it often had 
been by a band of foreign mercenaries, and 
overwhelmed with debts, it i.s now in a flourish- 
ing condition, in the enjoyment of peifect im- 
munity both from foreign ojipression and inter- 
nal dissension, and unembarrassed by oj)pressive 
debts. 

The present dewan of Pahlunpore derives 
his descent from a tribe of Affghans, who occu- 
pied Behar in the reign of lloomayon, einiieror 
of Delhi. In 1682, Futteh Khan, one of his 
ancestors, was dewan of Shalore, now a large 
district of Maiwar, adjoining Pahlunpore. 
During his dewanship he received from the 
emperor of Delhi, in gift, the districts of Pah- 
luripore, Deesa, and ISachore : he died in 1688, 
leaving one only son, by name I*eer Khan, 
whose claim to the dewanship was set aside by 
his uncle Kumaul Khan, on the plea of inca- 
pacity. During Kumaul Khan’s reign, and in 
the year 1698, Shalore and Sachore were 
resigned by him to Marwar. Pahlunpore and 
Leesa only were retained in the family, who 
then came to reside at the former place, which 
from this date became the seat of government. 
In 1704 Poeroze Khan succeeded his father 
Kumaul Khan ; Peer Khan’s claim having been 
again passed over, ho applied to Delhi, and ob- 
tained a Bunnud of investiture from the royal 
court for his patrimonial rights. By some mis- 
take, or through the intrigues of Peeroze Khan’s 
vakeel, who also went to Delhi to support his 
master’s rights (it is said, indeed, that the 
writer of the su.nnud was bribed by him), the 
name of Peeroze Khan was inserted in the sun- 
nud instead of that of Peer Khan, unknown to 
the court. This lost the latter his rights ; for 
Peeroze Khan, standing on the letter of the 
sunnud, refused to resign, and Peer Khan was 
eventually persuaded not to urge his claim, and 
remained satisfied with the grant of ten or 
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twelve villages for his maintenance. He died 
in 1735, leaving an only son, named Fatteh 
Khan, who, at his decease, left three sons — 
Tej Khan, Peero»e Khan (the present chieFB 
father, who was murdered in 1812), and 
Mahomed Khan. Peeroze Khan, the second 
son, some years afterwards laid claim to the 
chieftainship, but for a long period without 
effect, the other branch of the family being 
too powerful. 

Peeroze Khan, the son of Kumaul Khan, died 
in 1721, atid was succeeded by his son Kurreen 
Khan, who, in 1733, was followed by his son 
Par Khan. In 1743, P^t Khan, having died 
childless, was succeeded l5y his uncle Bhadur 
Khan, son of Peeroze Khan and brother to 
Kurreen Khan. In 1781, Sulleen Khan, his 
son, reigned ; and in 1784 was succeeded by 
his son Sheer Khan. In 1791, Sheer Khan, 
having died childless, was succeeded by his 
nephew Moobariz Khan, through the intrigues 
of his mother, a sister of Sheer Khan’s ; but he 
only reigned for about two years, being super- 
seded by Sbumsbere Khan, of whom mention 
has already been made. Shumshere Khan was 
a grandson of one of the brothers of Bhadur 
Khan, and was assisted in the usurpation by 
such of the chiefs of the district as were hostile 
to Moobariz Khan. During the disturbances 
which followed, Peeroze Khan, the son of 
Futteh Khan, whose claims had so long been 
overlooked, now urged them afresh, and Sbum- 
shere Khan having fled to Deesa, his rival 
was installed in 1794, with, it is alleged, 
the unanimous voice of the people. The mur- 
der of Peeroze Khan in 1812 was followed by 
the events which have been already recounted. 

PAHLUNPORE, in Guzerat, a town, the 
capital of the i)etty state of the same name, 
and situate on the route from Neemuch to 
Deesa. It is surrounded by a wall, and has 
some trade and manufactures, there being 
within it many artifleers of various kinds, and 
shopkeepers. The population is estimated at 
80,000. The chief, styled Nawaub, who is 
also chief of Deesa, is descended from a tribe 
of Afghans settled in Behar in the time of 
Humaion, emperor of Delhi, and established 
in their present possessions in the reign of 
Aurungzebe. Distance from Neemuch, W,, 
160 miles ; from Deesa, S.E., 18 miles ; from| 
Ahmedabad, N., 80 miles. Lat. 24*’ 12', | 
long. 72“ 23'. 

PAHTUN. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 23 
miles S.S.W. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 22', long. 
73“ 56'. 

PAI. — A town in the British territory of 
Tenasserirn, 103 miles N.N.W. of Tenasserim. 
Lat. 13“ 30', long. 98° 36'. 

PA IGA, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 33 miles W, from the 
right bank of the Indus, 69 miles W. by S. of- 
the tow’n of Mooltan. Lat. 29° 57', long. 
70° 24', 

PAIR TSOUNG. — A town in the British 


territory of Tenasserim, 51 miles N.E. by N. 
of Moulmein. Lat. 17° 5', long. 98° 8'. 

PAIMSAH KA PURW A, in the territory 
of Oude, a village on the route from Lucknow 
to Snltanpoor, 70 miles S.E. of the former. It 
is well provided with good water. Lat. 26° 25', 
long. 81° 40'. 

PAINTEE, in the British district of Mo- 
radabad, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. JProvinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Morad- 
abad to Mozuffurnuggur, and nine miles W. 
of the former place. There is open ground for 
encamping, and water can be obtained from a 
good well. The surrounding country is open 
and partially cultivated, and the road in this 
part of the route is good. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 897 miles. Lat. 28° 51', long. 
78° 41'. 

PAIR A. — A river rising in lat. 19° 32', 
long. 73° 39', on the eastern slope of the 
Western Ghats, and, flowing through the 
Ahmednugur collectorate in an easterly direc- 
tion for 1 05 miles, falls into the Godavery on 
the right side, near the town of Toka, in lat. 
19° 36', long. 75° 3'. 

PAKANGGOLO. — A town in Nepal, 
situate 13 miles E. from the left bank of the 
Arun river, and 111 miles E. by N. from Khat- 
mandoo. Lat. 27° 59', long. 87° S'. 

PAK CHAN. — A town in the British t&i- 
tory of Tenasserim, 90 miles S. by W. of 
Tenasserim. Lat. 10° 51', long. 98° 42'. 

PAKOLIYA, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a petty town on a small feeder of the river 
Koyane. Buchanan states the number of its 
houses at 100 ; and consequently, if six persons 
be assigned to each, its population may be 
taken at 600. Distant 46 miles W. of Goruck- 
pore cantonment. Lat, 26° 48', long. 82° 34'. 

PAKUL. — See Bakul, 

PAL, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, a 
village on the route from Balotra to the town 
of Jodhpoor, and five miles S. of the latter. 
It it situate at the north-eastern base of a low 
rocky ridge. The road in this part of the 
route is tolerably good, and passes through 
a wooded tract. Lat, 26° 15', long. 73° 4'. 

PALAKEE, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 36 
miles W. from the right bank of the Jhelum, 
106 miles N.W. by N. of the town of Lahore. 
Lat. 33° 3', long. 73° 17'. 

PALAMOW, a British district of Bengal, 
is bounded on the north by those of Behar and 
Ranigurb, or Hazerabagh ; on the east by the 
British district last named ; on the south by 
that of Chota Nagpore ; on the south-west by 
jthe British district Sirgoojah ; and on the west 
by that of Mirzapoor. It lies between lat. 
23° 12'— 24° 22', long. 83° 18'— 84° 31' ; is 
eighty-eight miles in length from south-east to 
north-west, and seventy in breadth: the area 
is 3,468 square miles. It is an ill-explored 
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country, and little comparatively is known of 
it, but tbai it is rongh and irr^pilar. Torrents 
are numerous in the rainy season, and most of 
them discharge themselves into the river Xoel, 
which, taking a direction north-west, passes 
into the British district of Behar, and falls into 
the Son on the right side, in lat. 33\ long. 
83* ; having a total length of course of about 

130 miles. Tlie torrents quickly disappear as 
the dry season advances. To this, however, the 
Xoel is an exception, retaining a continuous 
stream at all times. The mountains are every- 
where covered with forest or jungle, con- 
taining a great variety of trees and shrubs ; 
amon^ them the sal (Shorea robusta). < The 
Mimosa catechu, denominated by the natives 
kbair, is very abundant ; and the gum-catechu, 
or terra Japonica, which is lately prejiared 
from it, is regarded the best in India. The 
jungly valleys and mountains harbour the 
gaour, a bovine quadruped, greatly exceeding 
ordinary kine in dimensions, a full-grown bull 
being above eighteen hands high. It ik shy, 
but when brought to bay very 6erce ; aud 
though many have been taken young, all 
attempts to domeatifsate them have failed. 
There are also in those valleys the wild buffalo, 
elk, nylgau (Antilope picta), various kinds of 
deer and antelopes. Tigers are very nu merous, 
and lions have sometimes been destroyed. The 
mineral resources of the district are of con- 
siderable value and utility. At Singra, on 
the right bank of the river Koel, in lat. 24*5', 
lung. 84* 8', are extensive fields of good coal, 
and iron-ore in inexhausti ble quantities. Some 
other parts contain valuable coal-fields and 
iron-mines ; and tbe Koel might, it is said, be 
made available for navigation to a considerable 
extent. The only places which can with any 
propriety be denominate*! towns, are Oontaree, 
near the northern frontier, and Palainow, in 
the middle of the district. There are, bow'- 
ever, numerous villages and hamlets dispersed 
over it ; yet' altogether it is very thinly 
peopled. Kolhing has been stated as to its 
se^iarate popuiatiun, but the amount, united 
with that of Chota Nag|K>re, is computed to 
be 482,900. Its area is 3,468 square miles. 

This district is part of the teiritory under 
the adrniiiisiiiition of the political agent for 
the south-western frontier and conirnis-sioner 
for Chota Nagpore, to whose jurisdiction it 
was transferreil in 1833, subsequently to an 
insurrection commencing in tbe preceding 
year, and which overspread the whole of tliis 
disttict, a.-d the adjoining one of Chota Nag- 
pore. A strong military force was employed 
tt> redi»ce the disturbed districts to obedience, 
and subsequently order has prevailed. 

PAIAMOW. — The principal place of the 
British district of the same name, situate five 
miles east from the river Koel, amidst moun- 
tains containing co.aI and iron. Distance 
S.W. from Patna (Behar) 145 miles. Lat. 
23" 50', long. 84* 1'. 

PALAU, — A river rising in the tenitory of 


Mysore, in lat. 13® 20', long. 78® 2’. It holds 
its course circuitously, but generally in a south- 
east direction, for fifty-five miles, through My- 
sore, when it crosses the frontier into the British 
district of North Arcot, thirty miles below 
which point it passes through the got'ges 
of the Eastern Ghats, in lat. 12® 41', long. 
78° 36', about eighty-five miles from its source. 
Quitting the hills, it holds a course generally 
east for eighty-seven miles, and passes by 
Vellore and Arcot, to lat.. 12° 48 , long. 79® 42, 
where it crosses into the British district of 
Chingleput, through which it continues its 
direction south-eastward for forty-eight miles, 
to its fall into the Bay of Bengal, on the Coro- 
mandel coast, in lat. 12® 28', long. 80* 13' ; its 
total length of course being about 220 miles. 
The entrance of the river Palar or Paliar, 
about three and a half or four miles to the 
southward of Sadras, is contracted by a bar or 
narrow ridge of sand, inside of which the river 
becomes of considerable width. During the 
rainy seasons, it has a con.siderable volume of 
water, but at other times is completely dry, 
though water may always be obtained by 
digging in its bed. A project has been sanc- 
tioned for constructing an annicut or dam 
across this river in the vicinity of Arcot, for 
the purpose of insuring a supply of water to 
the tanks on both sides of the river, in the 
districts of Chingleput and North Arcot, 

PALAVERUM. — A town in the British 
district of Chingleput, presidency of Madras, 
11 miles S.W. of Madras. Lat. 12® 58', long. 
80* 15'. 

FALCON DA. — See Pallakonda. 

PALDEO, in Bundlecund, a small state, or 
rather jaghire, granted by the Kast-India 
C*)nipany to the commandant of the fortress of 
iKalleenjur at the time of its surrender, and 
I still held by his descendant. It is stated to 
have an area of twenty-eight square miles, 
i fourteen villages, a population of 3,500, and 
!an annual revenue of 10,000 rupees, or 1,000^. 
The jaghirdar maintains a force of 100 infantry. 
PaUleo, the principal place, is situate in a 
mountainous tract 67 miles S.W. of Allahabad. 
Lat. 25“ 6', long. 80“ 51'. 

PALEE, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town, the 
principal place of the pergunnah ot the same 
name, situate at the eastern base of a rocky 
range, formed of sandstone largely intermixed 
with quartz. Distances, from Delhi 18 miles. 
Lat. 28* 23', long. 77* 18'. 

PALEEKHEVIIUH, or PALIKHAIRA. 
— A town in the British district ot Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W\ Provinces. Lat. 27° 34', 
long. 77® 31'. 

PALGHAT, in the Britisli district of Mala- 
liar, presidency of Madras, a fort with strag- 
gling town on the north or right side of the 
Palaur, the principal feeder of the river of 
Ponany. It is situate in a beautiful country, 
in that great depression in the Western Ghats, 
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about lat. 10" S5'~-10" 55', " which leaves a 
communication between the two coasts of the 
Peninsula, covered only with forests of the 
stately teak.** The fort of the Palghat is a 
fine structure, built by Hyder Ali, when that 
adventurer, in the year 1757, f(»uiid footing in 
Malabar, by marching to the aid of the Nalr 
chief of this place. In the year 1783 it was 
taken by a British force commanded by Colonel 
l^ullarton, and restored to Tippoo Sultan in the 
following year, by the treaty of Mangalore. In 
the year 1790 it was, after a brief but vigorous 
siege, surrendered to a British force commanded 
by Colonel Stuart. Distance from Calicut, S.E., 
68 miles ; Mangalore, S.K., 190 ; Cananore, 
S.E., 113; Coirnbatoor, S.W., 25 ; Bangalore, 
S., 162; Madras, S.W., 290. Lat. 10" 45*, 
long. 76" 43\ 

PALHANPOOR. — A town in Cuxerat, or 
dominions of the Guicowar, 20 miles E. from 
Deesa, and 83 miles N. by W. from Ahmed> 
al)ad. Lat. 24" 12*, long. 72" 23'. 

PALHANPOOR.— See Pahlunpore. 

I*ALHRHAGUDI.— A town in Nepal, 
situate on the left, bank of the Arun river, and 
147 miles S.E. by E. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 
26“ 33', long. 87“ 14'. 

PALI, in the district of Sandi, territory of 
Oude, a town, on the route fi-om Futtehgurh to 
Seefapore, 18 miles N.E. of the former, 64 W. 
of the latter. It is situate on the right bank 
of the river Garha, here crossed by ferry during 
the rainy season, at other times by ford. There 
is a bazar, and supplies are abundant. Tieffen- 
tbaler, describing the condition ot this town 
about a century ago, states that it was formerly 
populous. Distant 90 miles N."W. of Lucknow. 
Lat. 27" 30', long. 79" 44'. 

PALI, in the district of Bainswarra, terri- 
tory of Oude, a large decayed town on the 
right bank of the river Goomtee, 38 miles 
N.W. of Sultanpoor cantonment, 42 S.E. of 
Lucknow. Lat. 26° 3o', long. 81" 33'. 

PALI, in Gurwhal, a small town in a 
sequestered glen, down which flows a stream, 
falling into the Jumna on the right side. It 
contains about fifty houses, and probably be- 
tween 400 and 500 iuhabitarjts, the men of 
whom are stout and hard-featured, the women 
generally of light complexions and agreeable 
countenances. The townsmen and other inha- 
bitaTits of the glen are noted for a hardy and 
warlike character, having frequently i*ebellerl 
against the rajah of Gurwhal, as well as against 
the Goorkhas during their occupation of the 
country; and at one time cut off an entire 
company of those invaders. Lat. 30" 53', long, j 
78“ 22'. I 

PALICONDA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
26 miles W. of Arcot. Lat. 12“ 54', long. 79“. 

PALKOTE. — A town in the British district 
of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
SB miles S. of Lohadngga, Lat. 22" 64', long. 
84" 40'. 


PALLA.^A towA im tlm Biiiiah disirici 
<4 Bomlmj, 89 miles 
W. bj a sf Msai^ni, Lsi. 20" 29', W. 
73** 5^. 

PALLA KOHDA. — town in the British 
difitriot sf Tinmisitani, prsridcm^ of Msdrao^ 
69 miles N.lf .R. sf TissfspshuB. The tslook 
of which this 4s«h u the prineipsl place has 
been leased hf iSkd fsvemmeni to the Emo- 
pean firm of Alhsllinoi Mid Go. for a tenn of 
years. Lat. 18* 3«r, Isiif. 83" 49'. 

PALLAMOOtTAH, ia the British district 
of Tinnevellj, under the piesideBej of Madras 
a town and mUitaiy station situate a mile from 
the right hank of the ChUldinthoo^^ here 
crossed by a good brid|ra^ forming a oommnnicsr 
Uon with the townofnuievellT.on theopfiosite 
side of the river. The Ibrt and town are aitnate 
on an extensive plain, varied by a few low hills. 
The site of the fort is a slightly elevated surhioe 
of granite rock, of a moo^ering nature ; but 
not having a wet ditdi, it is free from a com- 
mon and active aouree of deleterious exhala- 
tions. There '*re a few tanks to the northward ; 
but as they ^ shallow, and the water, in con- 
sequence of being quickly drawn away for the 
purposes of irrigation, does not stagnate, no 
pernicions resulia onmo. Within the fori are 
many wells, in which water is obtained at 
dep^B varjring from eight to twelve feet below 
the surface, and which never fails at any time 
of the year, but it is perceptibly saline, except 
in such as are much woiked. The barrack 
occupied by the European artillery is on the 
most elevated ground within the fori, and 
contains many commodious apartments. Near 
the barrack, and separated from it by a narrow 
road, are the houses of the Europeao ofiioers, 
forming an oMong square on the southern 
face of the fort. They are large oonveiiient 
building^ ; and attach^ to them are public 
baths, affording the means of luxury and 
health. The place of arms for the native 
troops is in the middle of the town, and has in 
front an open 8|>ace large enough to admit of 
a regiment being drawn up in line. Within 
a few yards of the place of arms, and separated 
from it by a road, ia the hospital, a S|iacious 
building, and originally tximmodious, but now 
old and in bad repair, so that it is contem- 
plated by government to replace it by a struc- 
ture adequate to the exigencies of such an 
eHtablishment. The native lines are situate 
outside the foit, on a rock of slight elevation, 
but sufficient to insure complete diainage. 
The establishment of the jail and its hospital 
were, in 1838, removed from the town of Tin- 
nevelly to this place ; but the buildings origi- 
nally provided for their accommodation were 
very faulty and inadequate ; and though im- 
provements have been made irom time to time, 
they are still liable to considerable objections. 
Within the last few years a church has been 
erected here. Elevation above the sea 120 
feet; distance from the town of *nnneveUy, 
E., three miles ; fr^m Madam, S., 83 ; irom 
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RamDad, S.W., 88 ; Tricliinopoly, S.W., 
1 60 ; M^ras, S. W., 348. Lat. 8" 43', long. 
77" 48'. 

PALLASSWARKA. — ^A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 
69 miles N. of Malli^um. Jjat. 21° 31', long. 
74° 28'. 

PALLAWUR, in the British territory of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lient.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Hoosung- 
abad to Baitool, 36 miles N. of the latter. 
Lat. 22° 21', long. 77 “ 55'. 

PALLAYGATJM. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 93 miles S. by W. 
from Ellichpoor, and 173 miles E.N.E. from 
Ahmednuggnr. Lat. 19° 54', long. 77° 14'. 

PALLEE, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a town on the route from Nusseerab^ to 
Heesa, and 108 miles S.W. of the iormer. It 
is the principal mart of Western Rajwara, 
being situate at the intersection of the great 
commercial route from Mandavee, in Cutch, 
to the northern provinces, and from Malwa to 
Bahawulpoor and Sinde. Pallee is khalsa, or 
the crown property of the mahgi(tja of Joud- 
pore, in contradistinction to tjae numerous 
places belonging to his feudatories. The sum 
annually obtained from the duties is estimated 
by Tud at 7,500i. It was formerly surrounded 
by a wall, and in consequence, its possession 
was frequently contested by conflicting parties 
during the civil wars of Joudpore, until, at the 
desire of the inhabitants, the defences were 
demolished ; and their ruins now give the 
place an air of desolation, at variance with its 
actual prosperity. It is au ancient pl^ce, and 
was acquired by the Rajpoots under Seoji, 
A.D. 1156. Tod states the number of houses 
at 10,000, which would fix the number of inha- 
bitants at about 50,000. Water and supplies 
for troo[>s may be obtained here in abundance. 
Distant 8.W. from Delhi 351 miles ; S.E. 
from Joud[)ore 40 miles. Lat. 25° 48', long. 
73" 24 . 

PALLEE. — A town in the British district 
of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 89 miles 
S.E. of Bombay. Lat. 18" 31', long. 73° 18'. 

PALLERA. — A native state on the south- 
west li ontier of Bengal, bounded on the north 
by the native state of Bombra ; on the east 
and south by that of Talcheer ; and on the 
west by Bheracole. It is twenty-throe miles 
in length from east to west, and fourteen in 
breadth ; and contains an area of about 220 
square miles ' its centre is in lat, 21° 10', long. 
84" 40'. 

Px\LLYAD. — A town in Guzerat, or domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, situ.ate 46 miles E. from 
Rajkote, and 83 miles W.S.W. from Kaira. 
Lat. 22" 15', long. 71" 31'. 

PALM Y It AS POINT.— The name of a low 
heatlland on the coast of Orissa. It is clothed 
with palmyra- trees, and has on each side of it, 
at a small distance, the mouth of a river' The 
lighthouse, formerly situate u|K)n Point Pal- 


myras, was abandoned in consequence of the 
encroachment of the sea, and False Point 
selected as the site of a new one. Lat. 20° 43', 
long. 87° 6'. 

PALOOR, in Sirmor, a* stream rising on 
the southern declivity of the Chour peak, and 
in lat. 30° 51', long. 77° 33'. After a course 
of about twenty miles in a south-westerly 
direction, it fidls into the Giree, in lat 30° 42', 
long. 7r 26'. 

PALPA. — A town in Nepal, situate on the 
right bank of the Gunduck river, and 112 miles 
W. by N. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 27" 54', 

! long. 83° 30'. 

PALPOOR, in the territory of Gwalior, or ^ 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a town 70 miles 
S.W. of Gwalior fort. Lat. 25° 4^, long. 
77" 10'. 

PALREE, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a considerable village on the route from Nua- 
seerabad to Deeaa, and 163 miles S.W. of the 
former. It contains 200 houses and forty 
shops, and is supplied with water from forty 
wells and two tanks. Lat. 25° 9', long. 
73° 5'. 

PALRI, in the jaghire of Jhujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vill^e on the 
route from Rohtuk to Naruol, and 40 miles 
S,W. of the former. Lat. 28° 25', long. 
76° 15'. 

PALUM, in the British district of Delhi, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the north-eastern bank of the extensive jhil or 
shallow lake formed by the overflow oi the 
Hansouti Nullah during rains. Distance S.W. 
firom the city of Delhi 10 miles. Lat. 28° 35', 
long. 77° 8'. 

PAMBAR. — A town within the dominions 
ofGholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on the right bank of the Chenaub river, and 
56 miles E.S.E. from Sirinagur. Lat. 33° 38', 
long. 75° 50'. 

PAMPUR, in Cashmere, a town about five 
miles S.W. of the city of Sirinagar, is situate 
on the north bank of the Jhelum or Behut, in 
a level tract of great fertility, and presents 
most delightful views of the mountain-ranges 
to the north. Here is a bridge of several 
arches over the river. The town is surrounded 
I by luxuriant orchards and gardens : it contains 
between 300 and 400 houses, a bazar, and two 
Mahometan shrines. The neighbouring country 
is generally cultivated for the growth of saffron, 
and the produce is considered finer than that 
of any part of Hindostan. Lat. 34°, long. 

1 75° 3'. 

PANCHLA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route vid Nagor, from 
Jessulmere to Nusseerabad, and 131 miles 
N.W. of the latter. It is built in a scattered 
manner, but is in good condition, and is sup- 
plied with water from three wells 200 feet 
deep. Lat. 26° 58', long. 73° 20'. 

PANCHORA. — A town in the British dis- 
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triet of CSuid^h, jnesidencj of BomlMj, 64 
miko £. K. of MaUigmun. JM. 20** 38^, 
kng. 76** 20r. 

PANCHU, in the Brituh disliiet of Kn- 
inaoi^ licnit.-gOT. of tlie N.W. Provinces, a 
vilUige in the Bhotia mibdiviraon 4^ Jnwahir, 
on the route to Hinndes or Chinese Tartary, 
and 16 miles S. of the Juwahir Pus. It is 
ateate on the right hanh of the Goree, a little 
below the confluence of the Goonka. Meva- 
tkm above the sea 11,284 fieei. LaL 80** 24', 
long. 80** 

PANDEHWAB^ or PANDLEWAEA, 
in Gnnerat, or territorj of the Ouioowar, a 
town on the route from Baroda to Keemuch, 
106 miles N. of former, 164 S.W. of latter. 
Lat 28** 24', long. 73** 40'. 

PAEDHARPUB. — See Puhixebfoob. 

PANDOOBNA. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpoor or Berar, 61 miles N.W. by W. 
from Nagpoor, and 70 miles N.£. by £. from 
EUichpoor. Lat. 21** 36', long. 78** SS*. 

PAN DBAS, in T^adakh, a village on the 
route from Be to Cashmere, by the Bultul 
Pass, from which it is distant twenty miles 
N.E The land in the vicinity is in general 
employed for pasture, and produces the prangiM 
pabmUtria, to highly esteemed hj Moorcroft 
far wmter fodder. Izzet Ullah, who calls this 
place Pandems, observes that the road is 
good in this pari of tber route. Gholaom 
Hjder styles tlie village PaeeiFdur-iaas. Pro* 
fearar Wilaou, the e^tor of Moorcroft, cou* 
adeia that it should be called PrinArtM, or 
** Lower Dras but this does not seem jnsti- 
flable, ss the place lies higher nn the course 
of the river, and is more elevated than Dras. 
The elevation above the sea exceeds 9,000 
feet. Lat. 34** 23', long. 75** 4r. 

PANDBBE, in the British district of 
Baitool, territory of Sangor and Nerbudda, 
lieuL-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Baitool to EUichpoor, 37 miles 
8.W. by S. of the former. Lat. 21** 22*, long. 
77“ 41'. 

PANDBENTON, in Cashmere, an antique 
temple of small dimensions, standing in a 
reservoir or tank about four nules 8.E of 
Srinagur, the present capital of the valley. 
It is a striking specimen of the simple, 
maarive, and chaste style which characterizes 
the aidritectural antiquities of Cashmere. The 
ground-plan is a square of twenty feet, and 
the roof pyramidal. In each of the four sides 
is a doorway, ornamented with pilasters right 
and left, and surmounted by a pediment. The 
whole is constructed of blocks of regularly- 
hewn limestone. The interior is filled with 
water, communicating with that without, 
which is about four feet deep ; and as the 
building is completely insulated, it can be 
reached only by wading or swimming. The 
purpose of its conciruction is not known, but 
it is generally considered a Buddhist relic. It 
exhibits neither inscriptions nor sculptures, 


except the figure of a large lotus carved on 
the roof inride. 1^ 34** S', long. 74** 47'. 

PANBUBE. — A town in one of the re- 
cently eequestraied districts of Hyderabad, 
presidenGy of Bengal, 21 mUes W.S.W. of 
Eltiehpoor. Lat. ?!** 6', long. 77** 16'. 

PANEEGONG. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Xhirrung, 55 miles N.E. by 
E. of Durmng. LaL 26** 44', long. 92** 52*. 

PANEEPUT, a British district in the 
territorial division of Delhi, within the lient.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, is bounded on 
the west and north by Sirhind ; on the east 
by the river Jnmna, separating it from the 
^itish districts of Mozuffumuggur and Mee- 
rut ; and on the south by the British district 
of Delhi. It lies between lat. 28° 50'-^29° 48', 
long. 76** 40' — 77** 16'; is sixty-five miles in 
length, in a direction nearly south to north, 
thirty miles in breadth, in a direction at right 
angles to the former ; and contains an area of 
1,279 square miles. The country is level, and 
intersected by the Delhi Canal and its branches, 
as well as by numerous watercourses, ramify- 
ing in time of inundation between the Jumna 
and those artificial channels. Where not irri- 
gated by the Jomna, or by canals, the country 
is generally barren and of repulsive appearance, 
being in many places a waste of undulating 
sand^ exhibiting a very scanty growth of harsh 
herba^ or stunted shrubs. In many places the 
soil is covered with a saline efflorescence, so 
abundant as to look like snow; and this in- 
crustation, though containing a large admixture 
of sulphate of soda with common salt, is col- 
lected and used for culinary purposes. 

TThe population in 1853 was returned at 
389,085 ; of which number there were Hin- 
doos, agricultural, 167,757 ; non-agricultural, 
88,054 : Mabomedans and others, agricultural, 
37,280; non-agricultural, 95,994. It will be 
seen from this return, that though the Hindoos 
greatly preponderate in numbers, the propor- 
tion of the other classes (chiefly Mussulmans) 
is larger than is to be found in many parts of 
India. The number of persons per square mile 
is something more than 221. The following 
classification of the towns and villages of this 
district, with reference to population, is ob- 
tained from very recent official returns. 


Number containing less than 1,000 inhabitants S66 

Ditto more than 1,000 and less than 5,000 1 19 

Ditto „ 6,000 „ 10,000 1 

Ditto „ 10,000 2 

Total 488 


i The chief places will be found noticed in the 
alphabetical arrangement. The land-assess- 
ment has been fixed for a term of years, 
which will expire on the Ist July, 1872. The 
district came into the possession of the British 
from Scindia in 1803, under the treaty of Seijee 
Anjengaum. 

PANEEPUT. — ^The chief town of the Bri- 
tish district of the same name. It is situate 
in a fertile tract, the resources of which are 
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to a considerable extent developed by cultiva- 
tion, of which irrigation by water, principally 
drawn from numerous wells, is a veiy efficient 
part. The appearance of the place on ap- 
proaching it is described by Barr as striking 
and pleasing. “As we approached Paniput, 
the whole of the surrounding country was 
converted into one mass of cultivation, here 
and there broken by small clumps of trees, 
through which are to be seen the spires and 
cupolas of numerous temples, with their white 
and polished surfaces, starting from the dark 
foliage in which they are ihabedded, with an 
almost dazzling brilliancy.** Jacquemont con- 
sidered Paneeput the largest town, except 
Delhi, which he had seen in Northern India. 
It is surrounded by walls and ramparts, ap- 
parently of no great antiquity, and built at 
different periods and in different styles, the 
outline being very irr^ular. The houses, 
generally built of brick, and in some instances 
two stories high, have usually balconies, and a 
few have cupolas. A great numlier, however, 
are said to be un tenanted ; but if this be so, 
the place has, notwithstanding, an amount of 
population which may entitle it still to rank as 
a very considerable town. The number of in- 
habitants in 18.53, as ascertained from official 
report, was 22,612. The chief source of the 
busy scenes of life, however, appears to be 
that created by two caravanserais which the 
town possesses, one on each side. The en- 
virons are overspread with the ruins of tombs, 
many indicating, by their size and style of 
building, that they were the memoriaLs of 
persons of rank. Paneeput is situate on the 
great military route between Western Asia, 
Affghanistan, and the Punjab, on the one 
side, and Central and Eastern Hindustan on 
the other ; and the plains around it have re- 
peatedly been the field of battle for powers 
contending for the empire of India. Here, in 
1526, Baber, at the head of 12,000 men, en- 
countered and utterly, routed Ibrahim, the 
Patan king of Dellii, whose army is usually 
estimated at about 100,000 men, with 1,000 
elephants. According to generally received 
statements, above 40,000 of the arm^ of Delhi 
were slain, and among them Ibrahim, whose! 
empire was seized by Baber; thus establishing! 
the renowned Timurian dynasty. In the same 
locality, in 1761, a battle was fought between 
the Affghans, commanded by their king Ahmed 
Doorannee, and the Mahrattas, under Sedasheo 
Kao Bbao. The troops of Ahmed Shah are 
estimated by Elpbinstone at 40,000 Affghans 
and Persians, 13,000 Indian horse, and 38,000 ; 
Indian infantry, with thirty pieces of cannon ; 
that of the Msdirattas at 15,000 infantry, of 
whom 9,000 were r^ularly disciplined, 55,000 1 
cavalry in regular pay, and 15,000 predatory | 
horse, with 200 cannon, niurnerous w^l-pieces, | 
and a great supply of rockets. After some 
hours of hard fighting, the Mahrattas yielded 
to the superior valour of the Affghans and the 
military talents of Ahmed^ and were totally 
routed ; their commander, and nearly the 


whole of their best troops, being slain either 
in the battle or in flight. 

Paneeput is mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery 
as situate in the soubah of Delhi, and as having 
a brick fort. It lies on the route from Delhi 
to Kumaul, and the road in this part of the 
route may be described as good. Distant N. 
from Delhi 78 miles, N.W. from Calcutta 965 
miles. Lat. 29° 23', long. 77° 2'. 

PANEITH. — ^A town in Guzerat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate on the left 
bank of the Nerbudda river, and 28 miles S. 
from Baroda. Lat. 21° 51', long. 73° 18'. 

PANGKONG. — A long and narrow lake, 
100 miles in length, with an average breadth 
of three, indenting the eastern frontier of the 
dominions of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cash- 
mere. Its waters are clear and salt : elevation 
above the sea 14,224 feet. Cunningham is of 
opinion, that “ in former ages the Pangkong 
lake had an outlet at its north-western extre- 
mity, through a gorge in the limestone cliffs, 
into the present scanty stream passing by 
Muglib, and joining the Sha 3 mk river just 
above the village which gives its name to the 
stream.** Its centre is in lat. 33° 45', long. 
79° 15'. 

PANGREE. — A town in the British 
district of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
45 miles N. of Sholapoor. Lat. 18° 19', long. 
76° 58'. 

PANGTOOR. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
16 miles N. of Kurnool. Lat. 16° 8', long. 
78° 4'. 

PANGULL, in Hyderabad, or teiritory of 
tlie Nizam, a town 80 miles S. of the city of 
Hyderabad. Lat. 16° 16' long. 78° 9'. 

PANJAL, or PANOLA, in the petty hill 
state of Hindoor, a village situate on the 
river Gumber, and in the valley between the 
ridge of -Ramgurh and that of Malown. Lat. 
31° 5', long. 76° 52'. 

PANJUR. — A river rising on the eastern 
slope of the Syadree range of mountains, in 
lat. 20° 53', long. 73° 53', and flowing through 
the British coHectorate of Candeish in an 
I easterly direction for sixty-two miles, and 
northerly for thirty miles, lulls into the Taptee 
river, on the left side, in lat. 21° 17', long. 
74° 59'. 

PANNAH. — See Puwnah. 

PANNALAGURH. — A town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s 
Ifiimily, situate 40 miles S. by E. from Kur- 
i goon, and 107 miles N.E. by E. from Malh 
gaum. Lat. 21° 18', long. 75° 54'. 

PANSAVAL. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tanjore; presidency of Madras, 37 miles 
S. of Tanjore. Lat. 10“ 16', long. 79° 13'. 

PANTI, in native Gurwhal, a village plea- 
santly situate on the right bank of the J umna, 
and 400 feet above its bed. Lat. 30° 48', long. 
78° 15'. 
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PANWARA. — A town in the British 
district of Bhagnlpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
25 miles S. by B. of Bhagnlpoor. Lat. 24^^ 55', 
long. 87" 4'. 

PANWELL, in the collectorate of Tannah 
(North Concan), presidency of Bombay, a 
small town or village on the route from 
Bombay to Poona, 55 miles N.W. of the 
latter place. It is situate on the estuary of a 
small river, the stream of which fails during 
the dry season, at which period Panwell is 
accessible by water only when the tide is full. 
At this state of the tide, communication with 
Bombay is practicable across the haven of 
that place, from which it is distant E., in a 
direct line, 22 miles. Tliis passage, by which 
a considerable portion of the intercourse be- 
tween the capital and the great military 
station of Poona is carried on, has heretofore 
been subject to nmch uncertainty ai^d delay, 
from the varying depth of water and fluc- 
tuating strength of tides and winds ; but tbe 
introduction of the agency of steam will have 
tended to abate these inconveniences. Heber 
describes the place as a ** small-sized country 
town, with a pagoda, and a handsome tomb of 
a Mussulman saint.” This pagoda is dedicjited 
to Mahadeo or Siva. Here is a ^mall fortress, 
the extent and plan of which may still be traced, 
though it is now much decayed. There is a 
bungalow or government lodge for travellers, 
and the road to Poona is well drained and 
bridged. Panwell is styled a populous town 
by the Court of Directors, and provision has 
b^n made for improving it. The Powna and 
Moolah rivers are crossed at Panowlee and 
Awund by indifierent ferries, both of which 
may be avoided by the more circuitous route 
of Dapooree. Distance from Poona, tnd 
Dapooree, 70 miles. Lat. 18° 68', long. 

7r 12'. 

PA PARC HAT, in the district of Sultan- 
poor, territory of Oude, a ruined town on the 
route from the cantonment of Sultanpoor to 
Jounpore, 47 miles N.W. of tlie latter, 10 S.E. 
of the former. Here Asaf-ud-daula, nawaub 
vizier of Oude, who reigned from 1775 to 
1797, proposed to found a capital, and com- 
menced building a palace ; but, having visited 
the work after employing 400 workmen lor 
three years, was deterred from its completion 
by a pestilence which broke out among his 
followers. The Hindoos att ributed the visita- 
tion to the wrath of their goddess Debi, to 
appease whom tbe superstitious Mussulman 
prince erected a temple in her honour. The 
temple remains ; and annually, in the month 
of Chait (March- April), about 4,000 Hindoos 
resort thither, to pay their devotions at the 
shrine, but remain only one night, in conse- 
quence of the pestilential air of the place. 
Here are besides a mosque and the unfinished 
palace of the nawaub. Lat. 26° 10', long. 82° 1 7'. 

PA PHOS. — A town of Burmah, 140 miles 
B. by N. from Prome, and 118 miles N.E. by 
N. from Pegu. Lat. 19° 12', long. 97" 7'. 


PAPOUSA. — A village in the British 
district of Hurreeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces. Lat. 28° 69', long. 76° 3'. 

PAPPAMOW. — See Phaphamow. 

PAR. — A river rising in lat. 20° 80', long. 
73° 43', on the western slope of the Syadree 
range of mountains, and flowing in a westerly 
direction through tbe territory of the Daung 
rajahs, then dividing the petty native states 
of Dhurrumpore and Feint, and subsequently 
traversing the British collectorate of Broach, 
it falls into the Arabian Sea, in lat. 20° 32', 
long. 72° 56'. 

PARA, a river of Ladakh, rises in lat. 
32“ 27', long. 78“ 3', at the north-eastern foot 
of the Parang pass over the Western Hima- 
laya range, and flows through Rupshu, one of 
the districts of (xholab Singh’s dominions. 
Subsequently it enters the Thibet valley of 
Tsotso, through which it flows for eighty-five 
miles, and finally traverses the district of 
I Koonawur to its junction with the Sutlej, in 
ilat. 31“ 49 , long. 78° 41'. 

PARADANGA. — A town in the British 
district of Kiingpore, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 
29 miles N.E. by E. of Rungpore. Lat. 
25° 55', long. 89^40'. 

PARAMBALOKE. — A town in tlie British 
district of Trichiriopoly, presidency of Madras, 
32 miles N. N .E. of Trichinopoly. Lat. 1 1 “ 1 5', 
long, 78° 55'. 

PARAMUTTY. — A town in the British 
district of Coinibatoor, presidency of Madras, 
66 miles E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 10“ 57', 
long. 77° 69'. 

PARANG. — A pass over tbe western range 
of the Himalaya Mountains ; it leads from the 
British district of Spiti into Gliolab Singh’s 
district of Rupshu. Lat. 32° 27', long, 78° 3'. 

PARBUTTY (EASTERN), a small river 
in the Mahratta territory of Gwalior, rises 
close to the town of Sipree, and in lat. 25° 31', 
long. 77° 46'. It first holds a northerly course 
for about forty miles, and subsequently turning 
to the east for fifty miles, falls into the Sinde, 
on the left side, in lat. 25° 47', long. 78° 2T. 
Wilford styles it the little river Para,” but 
is in error in stating that it winds round the 
town of Narwar, which is situate on the right 
Rank of the Sinde, tw enty-five miles above the 
mouth oi the Parbutty. 

PARBUTTY (WESTERN), a river of 
Malwa, rises on the north side of the Vindhya 
range, 20 miles S. of the town of Ashta, and 
in lat. 22° 45', long. 76" 33'. It has a winding 
course of 220 miles, first in a north-easterly 
direction for eighty miles, and subsequently 
in a north-westerly, and falls into the Chumbul 
on the right side, in lat. 25° 50', long. 76“ 40'. 
It receives in its course some mountain-streams, 
and during rains swells so as not to be fordable. 
It is crossed by ford on the route from Kotah 
I to Saugor, at Kukwaaa, 150 miles from its 
source, and in lat. 24° 28', long. 77" 7'; and 
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“there has a bed 150 yards wide, rocky and 
stony bottom, and fine clear stream.” At 
Khaliyanpur, sixty miles lower down the 
stream, and in lat. 25“ T, lon.ij. 76'’ 42', it is 
crossed by the route from Kotali to Calpee, 
and is there fordable. 

PARDUMFOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Phooljer, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, situate on the right bank of the 
Aurag river, and 69 miles S.W. by W, from 
Surnbulpoor. Lat. 21“, long. 83“ 5'. 

PAREl. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, situate on the right bank of the Gud- 
dada river, and 75 miles N.E. by E. from 
Darjeeling. Lat. 27° 35', long. 89“ 23'. 

PARELI, in the petty hill chieftainship of 
Ghoond, tributary to Keonthul, a village 
situate on the right bank of the Giree, here 
a shallow, rapid, rocky stream of very clear 
water. Archer describes it as “a sweet 
romantic village, surrounded with luxuriant 
cultivation.” Lat. 31° 5', long. 77“ 27'. 

PARELL. — A town in the island of 
Bombay, containing a residence for the ac- 
commodation of the governor of the presi- 
dency, with a considerable domain attached. 
Distance N. from Bombay Castle five miles. 
Lat. 19°, long. 72' 55'. 

PARGONG. — A town in the British district 
of SumVmlpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 43 miles 
W.N.W. of Surnbulpoor. Lat. 21° 40', long. 
83° 24'. 

PARIMBAUCUM, — A town in the British 
district of Chingleput, presidency of Madras, 
33 miles W. of Madnis. Lat. 13° 2', long. 
79° 51'. 

PARNEIR. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmed nuggur, presidency of Bombay, 20 
miles W.S.W. of Abmednuggur, Lat. 19'’, 
long. 74“ 29'. 

PARO. — -A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, situate on the left bank of the Gud- 
dada river, and 64 miles E.N.E, from Dar- 
jeeling. Lat. 27° 22', long. 89“ 18'. 

PARO, — A town in the British district of 
Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 66 
miles S.S.E. of Lohadugga. Lat. 22° 43', 
long. 85“ 6'. 

PARSIDEYPOOR, in the district of Sdon, 
territory of Oude, a town five miles N.E. of 
the left bank of the Saee, 60 S.E. of Luck- 
now. Butter estimates the population at 
4,000, almost all cultivators ; and of the 
number, 3,000 Mussuhiuins. Lat. 26° 4', 
long. 81° 34'. 

PARUNGALOOR. — ^A town in the native j 
state of PoodooGottah, or possessions of lisjab 
Tondiman, situate 28 miles S.E. by S. from ' 
Trichinopoly, and 69 miles N.E. by E. from 
Madura. Lat. 10° 30', long. 79°. 

PARUPUNADA. — ^Tlie principal place of 
a tallook or subdivision of the same name, 
presidency of Madras. The town is also 
called Yaipur, Veypur, and Beypoor, under 
5 D 


which last name it is described in the alpha- 
betical arrangement. Pam panada or Beyjwor 
is in lat. 11“ 10', long, 75“ 51'. 

PARVUTTIPURAM. — A town in the 
British district of Vizag-apatam, presidency of 
Madras, 77 miles N. by E. of Vizagapatam. 
Lat. 18“ 48', long. 83“ 30'. 

PARYUR. — A town in the British district 
of Tinuevelly, presidency of Madras, 70 miles 
N. of Tirinevelly. Lat. 9° 44', long. 77“ 51'. 

PASKYUM. — A town within the domi- 
nions of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
83 miles E.N.E. from Sinnagur, and 119 miles 
N. from Kangra. Lat. 34“ 29', long. 76° 20'. 

PASLEE, in the British territory of Saugur 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Seuui to 
Hoosungabad, 24 miles VV.N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 22“ 10', long. 79° 20'. 

PATA. — A town within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 178 miles 
E. by N. from Sirinagur, and 178 miles N.E. 
by N. from Chamba. Lat, 34“ 28', long. 78°. 

PATAN. — See Patun. 

PATAN, in Cashmere, a village 25 miles 
N.W. of the town of Sirinagur. This seems 
to have been an important locality during 
the predominance of Hindooisin in Cashmere, 
as in the vicinity are the remains of two 
ancient buildings in a style similar to the 
celebrated temple at Matan. Patari is still 
a place of pilgrimage for the superstitious 
Hindoos. Lat. 84° 7', long. 74° 23'. 

PAT AN AGO. — A town of Biirmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Ira wady, and 83 miles 
N. from Prome. Lat. 19“ 58', lf)ug. 94° 61'. 

PATAPOOR, hi the British district ol 
Cawnpore, lieUt.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Calpee, and 20 miles N.E. 
of the latter. Lat. 26“ 19', long. 80° 1'. 
j PATARI, in Gurwhal, a village five miles 
from the left hank of the Bhageerettee, as the 
Ganges is called in th*^ upper part of its course. 
Lat. 80° 48', long. 78° 25'. 

PATCHMARREE, in the territory ot 
Nagpore or Berar, a town situate among the 
Mahadeo Hills. In this secluded tract Appa 
Sahib, the fugitive rajah of Nagpoor or Berar, 
took refuge after his flight from his capital in 
1818, hut was expelled by the judicious and 
persevering operations of the British troops 
commanded by Col. Adams, who penetrate 
the nioshdiificult recesses, reduced the strongest 
fastnesses, and thoroughly established the 
British power over that part of the Mahadeo 
Mountains. Distant from Hoshungabad, S.E., 
53 miles; S. from Saugor 100; N.W. from 
Nagpoor 96. Lat. 22° 25', long. 78° 30'. 

PATCHWAREE, in the British district of 
Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
among the highlands iii the north of the dis- 
trict, on tlie south-west route from Berham- 
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poor to Bhftgulpoor, 58 miles N.W. of former, 
60 S.E. ol latter. Lat. 24" 31', long. 87° 30'. 

PATEETA, in the British district of Mirz*- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
surrounded by rampart and fortress, five miles 
south of the fort of Chunar. In 1781, when 
Cheyt Singh, the refractory zemindar of Be- 
nares, raised the standard of rebellion against 
the East- India Company, he garrisoned Pateeta, 
which was stoimed by Major Popfaarn, though 
with considerable loss to the captors. Distant 
S.W. from Benares 18 miles ; N.W, from 
Calcutta, by Hazaribagh and Sasaeram, 420. 
Lat, 25" 4', long. 82" 64'. 

PATGAON. — A town in the native state of 
Kolapoor, territoiy of Bombay, 44 miles S.S.W. 
from Kolapoor, and 43 miles W.N.W. from 
Belgaurn. Lat. 16" 8', long. 74". 

PATGONG. — A town in the British district 
of Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 44 miles 
N.N.W. of Rungpore. Lat. 20" 17', long. 
89" 3'. 

PATHANKOT (Afghan’s Fort), in the 
north-east of the l^unjab, and in the southern 
range of the Himalaya, 14 miles W. of Nurpur, 
and on the route to Cashmere. The fort has a 
fine appearance, is built substantially of brick, 
has a ditch and glacis, and being situate on 
level ground, is not commanded in any direc- 
tion ; it consequently admits of an obstinate 
defence. A lofty citadel in the interior rises 
above the ramparts. It was built by Shah 
Jehan, the Mogul emperor, during his attack 
on Nurpur. Notwithstanding its advantageous 
position and great strength, it seems to be 
allowed to fall to decay. Elevation above the 
sea 1,205 leet. Lat. 32" 18', long. 76" 42 . 

PATHOWLEE, in the British district of 
Agra, a village on the route from the city of 
Agra to Jeypoor, and six miles W. of the 
former. Lat. 27" 9', long. 78". 

PATIALAH. — See Putteeaui. 

PATTAR, in the north-eastern quarter of 
the Punjaub, a town situated 13 miles E.N.E. 
of Xangra, and 92 miles N.N.E. of the town 
•of Loodianah. Lat. 32" 6', long. 76" 30'. 

PATN. — One of the principal towns in the 
valley of Nepaul,. situate on a rising ground 
about two miles to the south-east of Khat- 
mandno, and near the confluence of the Bhag- 
mutty with the Meenuskra and Fookaefaa. 
The town is adorned by several handsome 
edifices, and is said to be a neater town than 
Khatmandoo. It is also much older than the 
present capital, having been built by the 
Newara, the aborigines of Nepaul, before the 
invasion of the Ghoorkas. Lat. 27" 38', long. 
86" 17'. 

PATNA. — A British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, named from its principal 
place. It is hounded on the north by the 
Ganges, separating it from the British districts 
SaruD, Tirhoot, and Mongbyr, by which last- 
named disti-ict it is also bound^ on the north- 
east and south-east ; on the south it is bounded 


by the British districts Mongbyr and Behar ; 
and on the west and north-west by the river 
Son, separating it from the British district 
Shahahad. It lies between lat. 25" 3' — 25" 38', 
long. 84" 45' — 86" Kf ; is eighty-five miles in 
length from east to west, and forty-five in 
breadth : the area is 1,828 square miles. The 
Ganges fiiows along its frontier in a stream 
fully as large as in any part of its course, being 
usually a mile wide, with a very rapid current 
during the rainy seasoo, and at all times 
crowded with craft. The Son forms the west- 
ern and north-western boundary of the district 
for thirty-five miles, and is for that distance 
navigable for craft of considerable burthen. 
The Poonpoon and the lesser Poonpoon also 
traverse the district, which, in the season of 
Uie periodical rains, is everywhere intersected 
by torrents and watercourses. It is altogether 
a very feVtile and highly -cultivated tract, pro- 
ducing abundant crops of fine rice, wheat, and 
barley, and having its asjject enlivened by 
numerous orchards and groves of fruit-bearing 
and other trees. Much o[>iuin, of fine quality, 
is produced about Muneer and Pholwarree, in 
the western part of the district. The winters 
here are in general very mild. The hot season 
commences about the middle of March, and 
terminates about the end of Juno : the heat is 
very great along the banks of the Son and the 
Gange.M, being increased by the radiation from 
the sands in the beds of those rivers. On the 
banks of the Ganges, towards the Son, the 
west winds usually prevail from the middle of 
January until nearly the end of March. From 
thence to the middle of June, the prevalence of 
the east and west winds is nearly equal. From 
that period to the end of July, the east winds 
are dominant ; after which, until the end of 
August, the west winds again blow. From 
thence to the end of October, tl»e east winds 
return ; and subsequently, until the middle of 
January, the east and west winds are nearly 
balanced. In the rainy season, near the Ganges, 
there are occasionally north and south winds, 
and on the banks of the Son, it is alleged that 
whatever wind may prevail in the course of 
the day, every morning the wind blows from 
the south. The 'population is given under the 
article Bengal. The most considerable towns 
— l^tna, the sudder or chief civil station, as 
well as Din.apore, the military cantonment, and 
some others — are noticed under their respective 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. The 
routes are — 1. From north to south, from 
Bankipore and Patna to Gaya, and thence 
continued to join the glkat north-western route 
firom Calcutta ; 2. fr<n east to west, along the 
bank of the Ganges, from Berhampore, through 
Bhaugulpore, Bar, PsAna, Dinapore, and thence 
across the Son to Ai^h, in the British district 
of Sbahabad ; 3. from north-east to south west, 
along the right bank of the Son, from Dina- 
pore to Daudnagar, and thence to Hooseinabad ; 
4. from north-east to south- west, from Bar to 
the town of Behar. The district is also traversed 
by the £ast-lndia railway. 
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Patna was included under the grant of the 
dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and Oriasa^ made 
in 1765 by Shah Alnm to the East-India Com- 
pany. Toe revenue is permanently settled. 

PATNA. — The principal place of the British 
district of the same name, under the presidency 
of Bengal, situate on the line of the East-lndia 
railway. Jt comprises the city or fort, indoeed 
by a wall of rectangular ground-plan, and 
extensive suburbs. Hie city extends a mite 
and a half in length from east to west, along 
the right bank of the Canges, and three-qnarters 
of a mile landwards from it. Many of the 
houses are built of brick, but the greater num- 
ber of mud: they are generally tiled, a few 
only are thatched ; but all, with little exception, 
look mean and slovenly. The eastern and 
western ramparts have each a gate in the mid- 
dle, and a main street, rather wide, runs from 
one gsie to the other ; bat even this principal 
thoroughfare is neither straight nor regularij 
built, and the other streets or passages are 
narrow, crooked, and irr^^Iar. Nuinerons 
ghats, or flights of stairs, give access to the 
water of the Ganges. Within the city is the 
grave of the British prisoners murdered in 
1763 by Sumroo, the German adventurer, in 
obedience to the order of Coesim Ali, the 
expelled nawaub uf Bengal : it is covered by a 
pillar of uncouth form, built partly of stone 
and partly of brick. There are many mosques, 
bat they receive small care, and are regarded 
with so little reverence, that most of them are 
let as warehouses. Even the principal mosque, 
a handsome stone building, is occupied in this 
manner; and the chief Mnssnlman place of 
worship at present is in the western suburb. 
Adjacent to this last-mentioned mosque, is 
a much-frequented imambaia, where 100,000 
persons sometimes congregate. The principal 
suburb on the eastern ade, called MLaruifganj, 
contains the chief market, and many store- 
houses for grain. The buildings being generally 
constructed of wood and mats, have been often 
burned down ; yet no precaution is taken to 
prevent a recurrence of the calamity. Thb 
suburb is joined by another, denominated that 
of Giafir Khan. On the other side of the 
city is a long, narrow snbnrb, extending to 
Bankipore, a distance of about four miles. 
The breadth seldom exceeds half a mile, and 
there are many interruptions jfrom gardens. 
This is the quarter of Europeans, whose bouses i 
are scattered through it, and principally along 
the bank of the river ; Imi they are in no great 
numbers, and of no very imposing appeanuioe. 
Here is a school, under the control of a com- 
mittee, consisting of nine members, two ofj 
whom are natives. The English language and 
literature, history, and the mathematics, enter 
into the course of study, which is conducted j 
by a head master and two assistants. Beside 
these, there are an Oordoo master and a Hindee 
master. Within the last few years a P^ni-^ 
tentiary and house of correction have Men: 
erected within the city. | 


Daring the hot season, the tempermtuie is 
very high at Patna, being increased faj the 
beat reflected and radiated from a naked 
expanse of sand on an extoiave island in the 
Ganges, opposite the city. The popolatian of 
the town Patna is stated at 284,132. 

Patna is a place of great antiqui^, and is 
oonjectnred by Wilford to have been identical 
with Padmavati, the capital of Nanda, who^ 
according to Prins^ reigned over Mjigadha, or 
Behar 415 years before the Christian era. 
Sab^nently, it probably formed part of the 
dominions of the n^ah of Kunnouj, on sdiooe 
defeat, in 1194, Shahabuddin, sovereign of 
Ghor, Patna, with the rest of Behar and 
Bengal, fell to the oonqneror, who annexad 
his acquisition to the empire of DelhL Pbtna 
appears to have for the most part oontinned, 
o^nribly at least, a portion of the empire 
until the death of Shir Shah, the Fatan, who 
deposed and ezpdUed Hnmayon. Mnhiunnnd, 
a relative of Shir tfliah, made himself master 
of Patna in 1545, bat was soon after sub- 
jugated Akbar. Anrungxebe conferred 
the government of Bdiar on his son Aaim, 
who resided at Patna, from that circumstance 
giraerally named Aximabad by the Mussab 
minis. The English established factories here 
at an eartyperi^, and carried on an extensive 
trade in opinm, rice, and other articles. In 
1763 disputes arose between the Company's 
servants and Meer Gossim, upon the subieet 
of tranait-dnties. The former claimed an 
entire exemption flrom duty, though a heavy 
tax was paid by all native traders; and the 
claim was snpported fay a majority of the 
council at Calratta, who smit a deputation to 
the nabob* at Patna, to request he would 
confirm ii. He was, however, unyielding, bat 
at length gave way to an extent not con- 
templated or desirecL In place of imnitting 
duties on the Company’s trade only, he abol- 
ished all ODstoros^uties whatever, whether on 
British or native goodsL Mortified, however, at 
the result of an act which in a moment of exas- 
peration he had committed, and whidi must 
have materially diminished his revenue, he took 
every means to annoy the British, and beibre ' 
long resorted to an act of open hastility, by 
seizing some English boats which were t^ng 
in the river. Mr. Sl^ the diief of the 
English fectoiy, upon this provoca^on made a 
precipitate attack upon the cdty, and took 
possession of it. The British weie, however, 
soon driven firom it by Meer Comim, who;, 
foUowingtheftigitivestotheirfectoiy, destroyed 
many of them, and made prisoners of all the 
rest who were not so fortunate as to effaet 
their escape. This was on the 24ib June^ 
1763. Doring the four following nioalli% 
several actions took place between Meer 
Coeam’s forces and the English, which always 
ended in the defeat of the former. In the 
ginning of October, his capital town, Moo^jr, 
was berieged and taken by Btoim, This on 
enraged him, that he decid^ on the peqwtnir 
tion of a deed exceeding in atroci^ the murder 
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of the Bbkck Hole. He ordered t'M . cution 
of all the English prisoners he ha<l iu his 
possession ; and thus, in cold 200 

defenceless Englishmen, whom he had impri- 
soned in Patna and other places, were shot or 
cut to pieces under the direction of a Euro- 
pean named Sumroo, who was in the service 
of the nabob. Among the number was 
Mr. Ellis ; the only one who was spared was 
Mr. FuUarton, a surgeon, who afterwards 
effected his escape. The British took Patna 
by storm on the 6th November following, 
whereupon the nabob and his army ffed to the 
dominions of the soobabdar of Oude, with 
whom he had lately entered into a treaty. 
In May following, the British were attacked 
by Meer Cossim under the walls of Patna, but 
after a long day's desperate fighting, the 
enemy were routed with great loss. There- 
upon the English remained in quiet possession. 
Patna is distant E. from Dinapore, by land, 
10 miles, by water 12 ; E. fioin Benares, by 
Ghazeepore, 157, by water 205 ; N.W. from 
Calcutta, land route, by way of Gaya and 
Hazarib^h, 377, by water 464. Lat.^S” 35', 
long. 85** 15'. 

PATNA, a raj in the country under the 
superintendence of the political agent for the 
south-west frontier of Bengal. It is bounded 
on the north by Bora Samba and Sumbulpoor; 
on the east by Sonepore and Boad ; on the 
south by the river Tell ; and on the west 
by Keriall. Its centre is in lat. 20® 40', 
long. 83® 15' : it baa an area of 1,158 square 
miles. Some years since, the country was 
officially reported to be continually in a state 
of the most wretched anarchy, incurable except 
by placing it under the direct management of 
the British government. The annual estimated 
revenue is 25,000 rupees : the tribute, which 
is small, — only 600 rupees, was paid with 
regularity. The population is believed not 
much to exceed 52,000. The principal town, 
bearing the same name, is in lat. 20® 36', long. 
83® 

PATNA. — A town in the British district of 
Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 20 miles W. 
of Belgaum. Lat. 15® 52', long. 74® 18'. 

PATODEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodbpoor, 48 miles W.S.W, from Jodhpoor, 
and 103 miles S.E. by E. from Jessulmeer. 
Lat. 26® 9', long. 72® 24'. 

PATON, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Almora to the Rakus Lake, 
53 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 80® 10', 
long. 80® 20'. 

PATOWDHI. — A small jaghire inclosed 
wiChin the territory of Jujhur, subject to the 
lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. The grant 
was made early in the present century, for 
services against the Mahrattas, by Lord Lake, 
to Fyze Tullub Khan, brother-in-law to 
Nawanb Nijabut Ali ELhan, who, at the same 
ame, was granted the jaghire of J ujhur. The 
present jaghirdar is Muhammad Akbar Ali 


Khan, who derives an aqnual revenue of 
50,000 rupees from his jaghire. Pathowdi, 
the principal place, is on the route from Delhi 
to Narnol, and 40 miles S.W. of the former. 
It has a bazar, and is well supplied with 
water. The surrounding country is slightly 
undulated in low irregular swells, with a sandy 
soil, partially cultivated. The road in this 
part of the route is sandy and heavy, and bad 
for carts. Lat. 28® 18', long. 76® 50'. 

PATREE, in Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guicowar, a town at the south-eastern angle 
of the Runn or Great Salt Marsh. It has 
a fine tank, and is surrounded by three walls, 
the innermost of which has a ditch ; but, 
though formerly of considerable importance 
and strength, it is now much decay^. The 
chief, styled the Dessaye, has an annual 
revenue ot 18,000 rupees, of which he pays 
annually a tribute of 5,652 rupees to the 
British government. Distant W. from Ahmed- 
abad 52 miles. Lai. 23“ 10', long. 71° 44'. 

PATREE. — A town in Hyderabad, situate 
on the left bank of the Godavery river, and 
1 88 miles N.W. from Hyderabad. liat. 19° 16', 
long. 76“ 30'. 

PATROOD, — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 192 miles N.W. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 100 miles E. from 
Ahinednuggur. Lat. 19° 7', long. 76® 17'. 

PATTARSEE, in Sirbind, a village on the 
route from Kurnal to Loodiana, and 75 miles 
N.W. of the former place. It is situate on 
a small eminence, overlooking a level and 
fertile country, but in many places swampy, 
and in general slightly cultivated. DisUint 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,040 miles. Lat. 
30® 34', long. 76® 35'. 

PATTERGHATTA.— A town in the Brit- 
ish district of Dacca Jelalpoor, lieut.-gov. of 
l^tengal, 54 miles S.W. of Dacca. Lat. 23® 10', 
long. 89® 48'. 

PATUN, called also BUTISI and TONRA- 
WUTTEE. — ^A small Rajpoot ntnte bounded 
on the north-west by Shekawuttee ; on the 
north-east by Jbujhur ; on the east by Ulwar ; 
and on the south-east and south by Jeypore. 
It lies between lat. 27® 31' — 27® 56', long. 
75® 48'— 76® 12': it is thirty miles in length 
from north to south, and twenty in breadth. 
At the time of Boileau’s visit, in 1835, it was 
ruled by Rao Luchmun Singh, chief of the 
Tour tribe of Rajpoots, who anticipated the 
proper period of succession by the murder of 
his father, but was subsequently so haunted 
by remorse, that he abandoned bis palace, in 
which the foal crime was committed, and took 
up his abode in a temporary residence in the 
vicinity. The spirit of the murdered chief 
was supposed to inhabit the chamber which he 
occupied in life ; and a couch, rose-water, and 
a few other articles, were kept constantly in 
readiness for his use. The country is a tract 
of barren hills and fertile valleys : it is tribu- 
tary to Jeypore. The least accessible parts are 
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inhabiicd by a tribe called Minas, who formerly 
subsisted by cattle-stealing and other plunder, 
and who, in the exercise of their avocation, 
undertook long journeys, either on foot or 
mounted on small dark-coloured camels of 
great speed and endurance, united at some 
settled point, committed their depredations, 
and returned, sometimes singly, sometimes in 
small bodies, to their fastnesses, where they 
divided their spoil. These marauders, how- 
ever, have been much checked by the British 
forces, which have destroyed nearly ail their 
forts, so that many from necessity have bad 
recourse to agriculture tor subsisteuce. Patun, 
the principal town, is rather a considerable 
place, situate in a strong position, at the foot 
of a hill surmounted by a citadel. The palace 
is on the side of the hill, about half-way 
l)etween the base and summit. Distance 
S.W. from Delhi 100 miles. Lat. 27“ 47', 
long. 76'’ 9'. 

PATDN, within the limits of the territory 
of Bhoondee, in Rajpootana, a town situate on 
the left bank of the river Chumbul, 22 miles 
S.E. of the town of Bhoondee. It is the 
principal place of a pergunnah, of which 
(though locally situate, as above stated, within 
the confines of the state of Bhoondee) two- 
thirds belong to the family of Scindia, having 
been granted by the Peishwa, who himself 
received it from the rajah of Bhoondee, in 
remuneration for aid afforded against Jeypore. 
The other third, which had been wrested from 
Bhoondee by Holkar, was cedetTby^ikn to the 
British government, under the 4th article of 
the treaty of Mundissor. The rajah of Bhoon- 
dee was especially anxious to secure possession 
of Scindia's portion of Patun, as it contains his 
ancestral palace, as well as a magnificent 
temple built and endowed by his family ; and 
by the treaty concluded with the rajah in 1818, 
the British government engaged that this por- 
tion of the territory should be restored to its 
original possessor, who in return engaged to 
pay an annual tribute of 40^000 rupees ; but 
Scindia refusing to give up the possession, 
those clauses of the treaty were not carried 
out. By the treaty of Gwalior, in 1844, how- 
ever, the management of this part of Patun 
was transferred to the British ; and probably 
this may lead to an arrangement by which 
the long-cherished wishes of the Bhoondee I 
rulers may be gratified. Lat. 25“ 15', long. 
76“ 2'. 

PATUNSAONGEE.—A town in the terri- 
tory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 13 miles 
N.N.W. from Nagpoor, and 98 miles E. byN. 
from EUichpoor. Lat. 21° 20', long. 79° 3'. 

PATURGHATTA, in the British district 
of Bhagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small 
town or village on the right bank of the Ganges, 
four miles N. of the route from Berhampoor to 
Dinapoor, 134 miles N.W. of former, 164 E. 
of latter. Here are several caves and cells 
excavated in the rock facing the water. Lat. 
25“ 19', long. 87“ 16'. 


I PATUS. — A town in the British district of 
I Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 42 miles E, of 
Poonah. Lat. 18° 28', long. 74° 31'. 

PAUDURKAORA, in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, a town near the north- 
east frontier, towards Nagpoor or Berar. Dis- 
tance from the city of Hyderabad, N., 178 
miles; Nagpoor, S.W., 90. Lat. 19° 55', 
long. 78° 49'. 

PAUGA. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, situate on the left bank of the Gud- 
dada river, and 65 miles E. by N. from Dar- 
jeeling. Lat. 27“ 15', long. 89° 20'. 

PADK PUTTEN (Pure Town), in the 
Punjab, a town situate ten miles west of the 
river Ravee, and fourteen miles from Mamoke 
Ghat, a much-frequented ferry over it. The 
name of this town is considered to indicate its 
peculiar sanctity, in consequence of its having 
been for many years the residence of a cele- 
brated Mahometan saint, Shekh Farid-u-Din, 
of whose miraculous powers many traditions 
are recounted by the natives. Pauk Putten is 
supposed by Masson to have been the site of the 
colossal altars erected by Alexander to mark 
the eastern boundary of his conquests. Lat. 
30° 17', long. 70° 25'. 

PAULY. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, situate on the left bank of the Churn- 
bul river, and 88 miles S.E. by S. from Jey- 
poor. I^t. 25° 50', long. 76° 37'. 

PAULYTANNA, or PALITHANA, in 
the peninsula of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, 
a town in the district ofGohilwar. It is situate 
at the eastern base of the Satrunja, a mountain 
sacred to Adinath, the deified priest of the 
Jains. As an instance of the liberal endow- 
ments and offerings made to this divinity, it 
is mentioned that lately a rich banker of 
Ahmedabad presented a crown of massive gold, 
studded with sapphires, and of the estimated, 
value of 3,500/. The extensive summit of the 
mountain, surmounted by numerous steep 
peaks, is crowded with temples, shrines, images, 
and viharas or monastic retreats, connected 
with the belief of the Jains. The town itself 
is walled, and contains many relics of antiquity 
of various eras. Distance from Ahmedabad, 
S.W., 120 miles; Baroda, S.W., 105; Surat, 
N.W., 70 ; Bombay, N.W., 190. Lat. 21° 30', 
long. 47'. 

PAUMANEE. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor or Berar, 10 miles N.W. from Jug- 
dulapoor, and 162 miles N. from Rajahmundry. 
Lat. 19° 20', long. 81° 51'. 

PAUMBAUM, in Rameswaram, presidency 
of Madras, a town ;ind the only collection of 
dwellings on that island, except the town of 
Rameswaram, is situate at the eastern ex- 
tremity, near the mainland of Rainnad. The 
regular inhabitants consist chiefly of boatmen 
and pilots; and their only occupations are 
passing vessels through the reef, loading them, 
and discharging their cargoes. There are no 
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artificers, ajid the bazar has but a few shops, 
chiefly for the sale of provisions, being deficient 
for the most part in regard to other articles, 
though generally to be obtained elsewhere. 
Lately the prosperity of the place received a 
stimulus from the presence of a number of 
strangers employed in improving the passage 
between the Point of Paumbaum and the Cape 
Tonitorai or Kamen, on the mainland, and! 
commonly denominated the Paumbaum Pas- 
sage. This passage was formerly impracticable 
for ships, in consequence of the obstructions 
caused by two parallel ridges of rocks about 
140 yards apart ; the north ridge being con- 
siderably the higher, and termed the first or 1 
great dam, in most places visible at low water, 
though nowhere sufficiently connected to pre- 
vent entirely at any time the passage of the 
water ; the line of the south ridge or dam being 
also distinctly traceable at low water, but only 
a few detached rocks ou it even then appearing 
above. Tlie whole, or greatest part of the 
space between these two ridges, was filled up 
by large masses of rock in various positions, I 
but generally in directions nearly parallel to 
the principal ridges, and usually several feet 
low-er. Of those rocks, composed of sandstone, 
the strata, when observed in situ, are found to 
be horizontjil. It has been surmised, on geo- 
logical and historical probabilities, that at one 
time there was an isthmus connecting the 
island of Paroeswaiiim with the mainland. 
Tradition countenances this belief ; and the 
oiiginal disruption by an inroad of the sea, 
caused by a hurricane, is by some believed to 
have occurred as late as the early part of the 
fifteenth century. Across this double ridge of 
rocks were two channels ; one affording passage 
for the larger craft, the other used by small 
boats only. A series of operations for im- 
proving the passage commenced in 1837, and 
extended over several years. It necessarily 
involved a considerable outlay, but the success 
was commensurate with the expenditure. The 
cost of the operations, from their commence- 
ment in 1837, until 1854, amounted to about 
35,000Z. The result was, that a channel was 
formed from 10 to 12 feet deep at low water 
neap tides, and a further outlay has been 
sanctioned for the prosecution of the work to 
the depth of 13 feet, so as to enable vessels 
of 300 tons to pass through in ballast. j 

Of a place like this, in what may be called a 
transition-state, it is difficult to furnish statis- 
tical particulars that will possess more than a 
temporary approach to accuracy. In 1843, 
Paumbaum contained about 200 houses. A 
European officer, with a detachment of about 
100 sappers and miners, and a gang of 150 
convicts, were stationed there ; the camp- 
followers amounted to about 300. A consider- 
able influx of money, causing a visible im- 
provement in the condition of the inhabitants, 
was noticeable ; and the advancement of trade, 
and steady increase in the number of shipping 
visiting the place, afforded indications favour- 
able to its permanent prosperity. Anchorage 


and customs are levied by the British govern- 
ment. Lat. 9" 17', long. 79"* 17'- 

PATJMBEN. — See Paumbaum. 

PAUMOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 58 miles 
S.S.E. of Nellore. Lat. 15" T, long. 79" 80'. 

PAUNDORKAUN.— A town in Nepal, 
112 miles W.N.W. fipom Khatmandoo, and 
123 miles N. from Goruckpoor. Lat. 28" 27', 
long. 83" 42'. 

PAUPUGNEE. — A river rising in the 
Mysore, in lat. 18" SO', long. 77" 50', and, 
flowing north-easterly for forty miles throngh 
the Mysore territories, and ninety miles 
through the British collectorate of Cuddapah, 
falls into the Pennar, on the right side, in lat. 
14° 36', long. 78" 45'. 

PAUTEPASHACURANELLOOR. ~ A 
town in the British district of Madiira, pre- 
sidency of Madras, 33 miles S.E. of Madura. 
Lat. 9" 35', long. 78" 31'. 

PAVANASI. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 12 miles 
N.E. of Tanjore. Lat. 10" 55', long. 79" 19'. 

PAWGUR. — A town in the Mysore, 123 
miles N.N.E. from Seringapatam, and 77 miles 
S.S.E. from Bellary. Lat. 14" 6', long. 77" 20'. 

PAYANG YAY. — A town of Burmah, 
situate on the left bank of the Irawady river, 
and 120 miles S.W. from Ava. Lat. 20" 40', 
long. 94" 39'. 

PAYE ISLAND. — One of the numerous 
cluster of islands known as the Mergui Archi- 
pelago. It is situate 13 miles W. from the 
coast of Tenasserim. Lat. 11" 27', long. 98" 36', 

> PA YECH, in Cashmere, a very ancient 
ruin, situate at the northern base of tiie 
Kariwah, or table-land of No Nagur. It is of 
small dimensions, but in a tasteful and im- 
pressive style of architecture. The building 
appeal's to be dedicated to Yishnu, as Surya 
or the sun-god, small sitting figures of whom 
are insei-ted in niches on the cornice outside. 
Pa Yech is in lat. 33" 50', long. 74" 45'. 

PAYNE GUNGA RIVER rises in lat. 
20" 32', long. 76" 4', near the eastern boundaiy 
of the Britisdi district of Candeish, and, flowing 
through the Hyderabad territory in a very 
circuitous but geuerally easterly direction, for 
320 miles, falls into the Wurda river, ou the 
right side, in lat. 19" 56', long. 79" 15'. 

PEAK, a river of Berar or Nagpore, rises 
in lat. 22" 20', long. 78" 47', and, flowing south- 
eai:terly for fifty miles, falls into the Pench 
river, in lat. 21" 65', long. 79" 

PEDDAPULLY. — ^A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 110 miles N.E. by 
N. from Hyderabad, and 182 miles N.N.W. 
from GunU)or. Lat. 18" 43', long. 79° 26'. 

PEEDDA WAG, a river of the Nizam's 
dominions, rises in lat. 16" 59', long. 78" 82', 
and flowing south-easterly for seventy miles, 
falls into the Kistnah river, in lat. 16" 33'^ 
long. 79" 18'. 
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PEELKUCHLA, in the British district of 
Jounpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Jounpoor to Fyzabad, 
19 miles N.N.W. of the former. Lat. 25^* 68', 
long. 82° 37'. 

PEEMING, a pass in the district of Koona- 
wur, in Bussahir, traverses a lofty ridge of 
mountains, which, rising from the left bank of 
the Siitluj, holds a southerly course, dividing 
that rugged region from the table-land of 
Tartary, and at the same time forming the 
boundary between the British and Chinese 
empires. At a short distance to the north, 
the vast Pargeul Mountain rises from the right 
bank of the Sutluj, to the height of 13,500 feet, 
or to the total elevation of 22,488 feet above 
the sea. The elevation of the Peeming Pass 
above the sea is 13,518 feet. Lat. 31° 49', 
long. 78° 46'. 

PEENOO, or PIM, a river in the valley of 
Spiti, rises in lat. 31° 40', long. 78°, and, flow- 
ing northerly for thirty-eight miles, falls into 
the Spiti river, in lat. 32° 6', long. 78° 12'. 

PEEP ATI, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a town on the route from the city of Jodhpoor 
to that of AJmeer, and 37 miles N.E. of the 
former. A mud wall incloses the town, and 
there is a small citadel in the middle of it. 
There are 3,000 houses, supplied with good 
water from a fine tank immediately opposite 
the south gate. The population, according to 
Boileau, is 14,710. Lat. 26“ 24', long. 73° 40'. 

PEEPCHOO, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Itamgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 49 miles 
N.N.E. of Ramgiir. Lat. 24° 21', long. 85° 47'. 

PEEPLEA. — See Hath ka Peeplea. 

PEEPLEOD. — ^A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s family, 
situate on the left bank of the Suktha river, 
and 67 miles N.W. by W. from Ellichpoor. 
I.at. 21° 39', long. 76° 40'. 

PEEPLEY, in the British district of Bala- 
sore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the left 
bank of the river Soobunreeka, ten miles above 
its fall into the Bay of Bengal, formerly of some 
commercial importance, but now much decayed. 
It was the first place in which the English 
were formally permitted to trade, the privilege 
being in 1634 granted by Shabjehan, padshah 
ot Delhi. The Soobunreeka is from this town 
denominated the river of Peefdey, and a shoal 
opposite the mouth is called Peepley S:vnd. 1 
Peepley is distant S. W. from Calcutta 90 miles. 
Lat. 21° 40', long. 87° 22'. i 

PEEPRA, in the British district of Goruck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the south-eastern frontier, 
tow'anls the British district of Sarun, tw'o 
miles from the right bank of the river Jharia. 
Distant S.E. from Gonickpore cantonment 
52 miles. Lat. 26° 18', long. 84° 9'. 

PEEPRAICH (EASTERN), in the British 
district of Goruckpore, lieut -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Gomck- 


pore cantonment to Mulye, 10 miles N.W. of 
the former. Lat. 26° 47', long. 83° 36'. 

PEEPRAICH (WESTERN), in the British 
district of Gonickiwor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town 10 miles N. of the 
left bank of the river Ghaghra. It contains 
200 houses, and consequently, allowing six 
persons to each house, a population of 1 , 200. 
Distant W. from Goruckpoor cantonment 38 
miles. Lat. 26° 42', long. 82° 48'. 

PEEPRAON, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route, by the Kutra Pass, 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Rewa, 
and 19 miles S.E. of the former city. Lat. 
25° 19', long. 81° 59'. 

PEEPRY. — A town in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, situate 66 
miles S. by E. from Rajkote, and 159 miles 
S.W. from Ahmedabad. Lat. 21° 20', long. 71°. 

PEEPULKHEEREE, in the territory of 
Bhurtpore, a town on the N.W. extremity 
towards Alwar, 40 miles N.W. of the towns 
of Mattra and Bhurtpoor. Lat. 27° 38', long. 
77° 9'. 

PEEPULSANA, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 41 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
29° 20', long. 78° 32'. 

PEEPULTHON.— A town of Malwa, in 
the native state of Bhopal, 26 miles S.W. by 
S. from Bhopal, and 42 miles W.N.W. from 
Hoosungabad. Lat. 22° 58', long. 77° 10'. 

PEERAO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 187 miles W. by S. from Jodhpoor, 
and 82 miles S.W. by S. from Jessulmeer. 
Lat. 26°, long. 70° 11'. 

PEERGDNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Dinagepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
26 miles N.W. by W. of Dinagepoor. Lat. 
25° 4r, long. 88° 20'. 

PEERGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
28 miles S.S.E. of Rungpore. Lat. 25° 18', 
long. 89° 24'. 

PEERGUNJE.— A town in the British 
district of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
nine miles S.S.W. of Purneah. Lat. 25° 39', 
long. 87" 30'. 

PEER POINTEE, in the British district 
of Bhagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small 
town on the right baim of the Gat)ges. It is 
situate at the foot of a detached hill, and on 
the summit of a cliff impending over the river 
is the tomb of Peer Pointee, a reputed Mus- 
sulman saint ; whence the place has its name. 
Distant E. from Bhagulpoor by Colgong 34 
miles, by the course of the river 37 ; from 
Itajmabal, N.W., by Sikrigali, 40 ; from Cal- 
cutta, by the course of the river, 289. Lat. 
25° 17', long. 87° 26'. 

PEERPOREE. — A town in the British 
district of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bjugal, 77 
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miles N.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23® 39', long. 
88° 48'. 

PEESANGUN, in the British district of 
Ajmeer, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of a pergunnah of 
the same name, having a population of 16,740 
persons. Distance 15 miles W. of Ajmeer, 
N.W. of Nusserabad 22 miles. Lat. 26"' 26', 
long. 74° 30'. 

PEETAR. — A village of native Gurwhal, 
on a feeder of the Tons, and about five miles j 
from the right bank of that river. It is situate 
near the crest of the woody range dividing the 
valley of the Tons from that of the Pabur, and 
producing the celebrated Pinus deodar, the 
fii-st of that magnificent species observed by 
Jacquemont in his progress westward through 
the Himalaya. Peetar is at the elevation of 
6,684 feet above the sea. Lat. 31°, long. 
78° 1'. 

PEETXJMPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.*gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad toEtawa, 
and 47 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26° 24', 
long. 79° 40'. 

PEETUMPOOR, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Boolund- 
shuhur to Allygurh, 20 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 28° 11', long. 78° 10'. 

PEGU. — A British province of Eastern 
India, recently acquired from the Burmese by 
the result of war. It is bounded on the north 
by the Burmese territories; on the east by the 
river Sitang, separating it from the Tenasserim 
provinces ; on the south by the Bay of Bengal ; 
and on the west by the Bay of Bengal and by 
the Youmadoung Mountains, separating it from 
the province of Arracan. It extends from lat. 
16° 49' to 19° 30', and from long. 94° IT to 
96° 65' ; it is 240 miles in length from north 
to south, and 170 in breadth. The area and 
population of the several districts into which 
the province is divided are given in the sub- 
joined table : — 


Districts. 

Area in 

Sq, Miles, 

Population. 

Rangoon ...... 

9,800 

137,130 

Bassein 

8,900 

128,189 

Prome 

6,600 

100,000 

Henzadee .... 

2,200 

103,775 

Toungoo 

3,950 

-34,957 

Tharawaddy .. 

1,950 

66,129 


32,300 

670,180 


The principal river is the Irawaddy, which, 
reaching the southern frontier of Burmah in 
the latitude of Meaday, crosses into the pro- 
vince of Pegu, and pursues its course in a 
southern direction for a further distance of 
between 200 and 800 miles, reaching the Bay 
of Bengal by several mouths, which form the 
delta of the Irawaddy. Some distance below 
the city of Prome, the river diverges into two 
main branches, the more easterly of which 


flows by the town of Rangoon, while the 
western branch passes by the town of B.a8soin. 

The government of India during the late 
war having determined to annex Pegu to the 
British empire, it became necessary to make 
arrangements for the administration of the 
province. The task was not beset with any 
extraordinary difficulties. Upon inquiry, it 
became obvious that the whole social and 
administrative system closely resembled those 
of Arracan and Tenasserim ; and it wjis wisely 
resolved that the details of the administratitm 
for the new province, not less than its gener.al 
form, should be taken from the systems which 
bad long prevailed in the adjacent districts. 
Accordingly, in the departments of civil and 
criminal judicature, the regulations nave been 
assimilated to those of Tenasserim. As a 
temporary measure, the land revenue is levied 
on each yoke of cattle, according to the custom 
of the country; but the regulations to be per- 
manently adopted in the revenue department 
are those of Arracan. The duties upon im- 
ports and exports are levied according to the 
tariff in use at Calcutta. 

The earlier history of Pegu would scarcely 
repay the reader for the labour of tracing it 
with minuteness. It may suffice to state, that 
Pegu was formerly an independent state, and 
that Ava was subordinate to it. After a time, 
however, Ava revolted, and succeeded in re- 
ducing Pegu to a state of dependency. That 
country in turn revolted, and re.'isserted with 
success its claim of supremacy over Ava, 
Through the energy of an adventurer named 
Alompra, this claim was, however, questioned ; 
the Peguers were expelled from Ava, and war 
carried into their own dominions. It termi- 
nated in rendering Pegu a province of the 
kingdom of Ava, in which condition it re- 
mained until it became British territory. The 
events whicli led to the conquest of Pegu, and 
to its final incorporation with the British do- 
minions, will be found noticed in the article 
Burmah. The result has been to sever from 
the Burmese empire the richest and most 
fertile of its provinces, and to deprive the 
court of Ava of its principal resources for 
maintaining an army in the field. Under 
British rule, the country promises decided 
improvement ; and commerce, which never 
could prosper under such a government as 
that of Ava, will now find opportunity • for 
developing the full resourcfes of Pegu. 

PEGU. — One of the principal towns in the 
newly-acquired British province of the same 
name, situate on the left bank of the river 
having a similar appellation, and which further 
south falls into the eastern branch of the Ira- 
waddy. The old city was destroyed by 
Alompra in 1767, on his final triumph over 
the Peguers. The plan of the new town is 
a quadrangle, the main street running east 
and west, and being crossed by others at right 
angles. The streets are for the most part 
spacious, and paved with brick ; but the houses 
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are of wood, supported on posts, with roofs 
lightly covered. The building in the town 
chiefly attracting attention, is tho temple of 
Shoemadoo, which, according to Symes, ‘^is 
a pyramidical building, composed of brick and 
mortar, without excavation or aperture of any 
sort, octagonal at the base, and spiral at the 
top.” This author gives a rather particular 
description of the building; but as fifty-four 
years have elapsed since the publication of his 
volume, as ruin had at that time begun to 
invade the walls of the lower terrace, and as 
on the British visit in 1824 the edifice was 
found in ^ very neglected condition, and much 
injured by the weather, it is probable that the 
account above quoted would require very con- 
siderable modifications to adapt it to present 
circumstances. 

Pegu was captured by the British in 1824, 
and restored upon the termination of the war. 
During the second war in 1852, the town, 
previously taken and abandoned, was a second 
time occupied. A determined attempt on the 
part of the Burmese was made once more to 
recover it, but it was met by the officer in 
command (Major Hill, of the Madras Fusiliers) 
with a combination of skill and decision which 
enabled him to maintain it, though under 
great difficulties, until relief arrived. Distant 
N. from Bangoou 62 miles. Lat. 17° 40', long. 
96" 17'. 

PEHART, in Bundelcund, a village on the 
route from Banda to Gwalior, 88 miles W. 
of the former, 116 S.E. of the latter. It has 
a bazar, and water from wells and a tank, 
but supplies are rather scarce. It is the 
principal place of a small jaghire or feudal 
grant, ** comprising four square miles, con- 
taining 800 souls, and yielding a revenue of 
800 rupees.” The jaghiredar, who receives a 
small tribute from lands appropriated by the 
neighbouring rajah of Jhansee, is stated to 
maintain fifty infantry. Lat. 25° 33', long. 79®. 

PEHONA. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor or Bebar, situate on the left bank 
of the Wurda river, and 62 miles 8.S.W. from 
Nagp)oor. Lat. 20® 20', long. 78® 47'. 

PEINLTJLLAH, in the British district of 
Hoosuugabad, territory of Saugur and Ner- 
budda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Hoo.sungabad to 
Seuni, 25 miles E. bv S. of the former. Lat. 
22® 39', long. 78® 8'. " 

PEINT, with HITRSOOL, a petty native 
state within the presidency of Bombay, bounded 
on the north by the raj of Dhurrumpore and 
the territory of the Daung rajahs ; on the east 
by the British district of Ahraednuggur ; on 
the south by that of Tannah, which also, 
with Surat, bounds it on the west. It lies 
between lat. 20® 1'— 20® 27', long. 72® 58'— 
73® 40' ; is forty-six miles in length from east 
to west, and twenty -eight in breadth ; and 
contains an area of 750 square miles, with a 
pop)ulation of 55,000, 

Ou the death of the rajah o^ Peint, in 1842, 
5 S 


without male heirs, the claim of his daughter 
to succeed to a Mahomedau chiefship whs 
deemed untenable, and the estate was taken 
under the management of the British govern- 
ment. An intimation was, however, made 
to the Begum, that the estate would be trans- 
ferred to the husband she might marry, pro- 
vided he were a fit person to be intrusted 
with the management. Subsequently the 
Begum was informed that she was at liberty 
to marry whom she pleased, but that unless 
her choice was considered by government in 
all respects unexceptionable, the estate would 
be continued under British management, in 
trust for herself and the issue of such mar- 
riage ; but that her husband, in virtue of his 
marriage, would acquire no rights over the 
principality. Its aflairs still continue under 
the administration of the British, and the last 
accounts state that it enjoys a high state of 
prosperity. Peint, the principal place, is 
sHuate 73 miles S.E. by S. from Surat, and 
102 miles N.N.E. from Bombay. Lat. 20® 17', 
long. 73® 31'. 

PEIRGAUM. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmeduuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 39 miles S. of Ahraednuggur. Lat. 
18® 33', long. 74® 45'. 

PEITAPOOR, in Guzerat, or territory of 
the Guicowar, a town on the right or western 
bank of the river Saburmuttee. Population 
7,000. Distance from Ahmedabad, N., 15 
miles. Lat. 23® 14', long. 72® 40'. 

PEITHAN. — A town in Nepal, 153 miles 
W, from Khatmandoo, and 90 miles N.N.W. 
from Goruckpoor. Lat. 27° 53', long. 82® 50'. 

PEJUR, in Bussahir, a river, or rather large 
torrent, in the district of Koonawur, rises on 
the south-eastern declivity of the Lipi Pass, 
about lat. 31® 47', h>ng. 78® 18', and holds a 
south-easterly course of about twenty miles, 
to the village of Chalun, near which it is 
joined by the Munglung, a considerable tor- 
rent, and below the confluence has the name 
of Titi, described by Jacquemont as a very 
impetuous and great stream, one of the largest 
feeders of the Sutluj, into which, after a total 
course of about twenty-five miles, it fails, in 
lat. 31® 38', long. 78° 29'. 

PELEW GEWEN ISLAND, situate at 
the entrance of the Martaban river. The 
means by which the British became possessed 
of this desirable island are curious and in- 
teresting, After the treaty of Yandabo was 
agreed to by the East-India Company and 
the Burmese, the river Martaban being decided 
upon as the northern boundary of the former’s 
possessions, a question arose as to whom the 
island of Pelew should belong. This it was 
agreed should be decided by the course a 
gourd-shell should take, being placed in the 
river above Martaban ; viz,, if the shell floated 
to the west of the island, it should become 
the property of the Company ; but if it took 
the eastern channel, tho Burmese should 
claim it. The ceremony took place, and the 
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gourd slowly floated down the stream, enter- 1 
ing the sea by the westem channel, thereby | 
making it the undisputed property of the! 
Company. Lat. 16" 20', long. 97“ 87 . j 

PELLUR. — A town in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 72 miles 
N. of Nellore. Lat. 15“ 29', long. 80° 6'. 

PEN. — A town in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 26 miles S.E. 
of Bombay. Lat. 18“ 43', long. 78“ 11'. 

PENANG. — See Prince of Wales Island. 

BENCH NUDDEE,— A river of Berar, 
rising in lat. 22“ 11', long. 78° 45', a few miles 
north of the town of Omrait, and, flowing 
first easterly for sixly-five miles, aud south 
for fifty- three miles, forms a junction with the 
Kanhan river, in lat. 21“ 18', long. 79“ 12', j 
near the town of Kamptee. 

PENGRA BAZAR. — A town in the British 
district of Seebpoor, in Upper Assam, 13 miles 
S.W. of Seebpoor. Lat. 26“ 51', long. 94“ 32'. 

PENGUGURRAM. — A town in the British i 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 38 
miles N.W. by N. of Salem. Lat. 12“ 6', 
long. 77“ 65'. 

PENNACONDA. — A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 
87 miles S.E. by S. of Bellary. Lat. 14“ 5', I 
long. 77“ 39'. i 

PENNAGUNCHYPROLE.— A town in 
the British district of Masulipatam, presidency 
of Madras, 81 miles N.W. by W. of Masuli- 
patam. Lat. 16“ 56', long. 80“ 18'. 

PENNAGUR. — A town in the British 
district of Chingleput, presidency of Madras, 
62 miles S.W. of Madras. Lat. 12“ 39', long. 
79“ 44'. 

PENNAR (NORTHERN).— A river having 
its origin in the territoiy of Mysore, about lat. 
13“ 23 , long. 77“ 43', and deriving its earliest 
supply h'om a square stone tank, in the centre 
of the ruined fort of Chandradroog. 'The tank 
overflows in the rainy season, and the redund- 
ant water, falling into a deep cleft in the rock, 
issues in a stream from the side of the mountain, 
about 200 yards lower down. This source fails 
during the dry season. The stream, flowing 
to the north-west for thirty miles, then crossjes 
the northern boundary of the teiTitory of 
Mysore, and takes a northerly course for 
ninety-five miles, to Ooderpee Droog, where 
it turns eastward, and, continuing to flow in 
that direction for 230 miles, passes in its course 
by Nellore, and falls into the Bay of Bengal in 
lat, 14“ 38', long. 80“ 13' ; its total length 
being 855 miles. Its principal tributaries on 
the right side are the Chittrarutty, the Pau- 
pugnee, and the Cheyair ; on the left side, the 
Koondaur. 

PENNAR (SOUTHERN). — A river of 
Mysore, rising north of the Nundydroog 
Hills, and in lat. 18“ 32', long. 77“ 45'. Re- 
ceiving the redundant water of a series of 
tanks at that place, it flows circuitously, but 


generally south, for fifty -five miles, to Mootan- 
halli, where it crosses the south-eastern frontier 
of Mysore into the Carnatic, through which it 
holds a south-easterly course of 190 miles, and 
falls into the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 11“ 45', 
long. 79“ 61', a mile north of Fort St. David ; 
its total length being 245 miles. Gold is 
found in its sands, in its passage through 
the Carnatic. Heyne erroneously states that 
this river falls into the river Cauvery. 

PENT. — A town in the British district of 
Rutnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 40 miles 
N.N.E. of Rutnageriah. Lat. 17“ 30', long. 
73“ 85'. 

PENY KYOUNG BENTINCK, or 
MIDDLE BOLONGO, the centre of three 
islands at the entrance of the Aracan river. 
It is about twenty-six miles in length, and six. 
in breadth ; mountainous, woody, and rugged ; 
without any appearance of iiibabitaiits or cul- 
tivation. The centre of the island is in lat. 
20“, long. 93° 4'. 

PEORA, in Sirhind, a small town on the 
route from Thanesir to Kythul, and 15 miles 
W. of the former town. It is situate on a 
small river or torrent, access to the water of 
which is given by several neat ghats or stairs. 
It rises in a striking manner over the jungle 
which surrounds it, being situated on a rough 
mound, formed by the ruins of a more ancient 
town. The houses are built of good brick, but 
are confusedly intermixed with ruins in every 
stage of decay. Distant N.W, from Calcutta 
1,003 miles. Lat. 29“ 50', long. 76“ 37'. 

PEORAH, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village, 
with a public bungalow or reception-house, on 
the route from Almora to Bareilly, and nine 
I miles >S. of the former. Elevation above the 
sea 6,238 feet. Lat. 29° 31', long. 79“ 40'. 

PEPERGAON, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Furruckabad to 
Mjnpooree, five miles W.S.W. of the former. 
Lat, 27“ 22', long, 79“ 34'. 

PERAI, in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route by Rajapoor ferry, from the canton- 
ment of Allahabad to Banda, and 18 miles W. 
of the former. Lat. 25“ 26', long. 81“ 34'. 
i PERANTUREI. — A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
46 miles E.N.E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11“ 16', 
long. 77“ 38'. 

PERBOOTPORE, in the British district of 
Ghazepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the left bank of the Ganges, 632 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by water ; E, of 
Ghazepoor cantonment 60. Lat. 25“ 43', lorig. 
84“ 20’. 

PERI, in the British district of Goruckpore, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small town 
ot about 100 houses, near the south-eastern 
frontier, towards the British district of Sarun, 
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distant 50 miles S.B. of Goruckpore canton- 
ment. Lat. 26® 20', long. 84® 12'. 

PERIAPATAM, in the territory of Mysore, 
a town near the south-western frontier, to- 
wards Oooi^, in an elevated tract on the 
eastern declivity of the Western Ghats, and 
abont 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The surrounding country is well watered, con- 
taining many small lakes, besides numerous 
tanks ; the latter, however, being in a ruinous 
state, either from neglect or wilful injury 
during the frequent wars with which the 
country, has been afflicted. The soil is rich, 
and the (climate rather moist and fertile ; hence 
its name, indicating “favoured town.” For- 
merly a flourishing place, protected by two 
forts, the inner of mud, surrounded by another 
of stone, it was utterly wasted by the troops of 
Tippoo Sultan. When visited by Buchanan in 
1800, the inner fort was quite ruinous, in con- 
sequence of the defences having been blown 
up; and the place had become so infested by 
tigers, as to be dangerous to enter even at 
raid-day : some families of Brahmins, who had 
houses in the outer fort, were obliged to shut 
themselves up at nightfall. There are two 
temples of the Brahminical, and one of the 
Jain persuasion, in the town. The mahal or 
palace consists of a square area, surmounted 
by a dome and surrounded by apartments. 
ITiis place was formerly the' capital of a petty 
rajah, who, in 1644, being besieged by Kanthi 
Kao Marso, the kurtar or ruler of Mysore, in 
despair destroyed his family, and rushing for- 
ward recklessly, died sword in hand in the 
midst of his enemies. In 1791 it was occupied 
by the British army of BomVmy, under the 
command of General Abercromby, with the 
view of co-operating with that of Lord Corn- 
wallis before Seringapatam ; but the siege of 
that place being then relinquished, Aber- 
cromby precipitately retreated, leaving behind 
him j)art of his battering- train and a large 
quantity of powder, which Tippoo Sultan 
caused to be exploded, to destroy the great 
Jain temple in which it had been stored. In 
the following year Periapatam was again occu- 
pied by the army of Bombay, and subsequently 
once more in 1799, by the army of that presi- 
dency, under General Stuart, marching to join 
General Harris, then besieging Seringapatam. 
Just previously to the time cd its occupation 
by General Abercromby, it contained 1,500 
houses ; which number, according to the usually 
received ratio of five inmates to each house, 
would indicate a population of 7,500 persons. 
Tippoo Sultan not only dismantled and ruined 
the forts, but destroyed the houses also. After 
the overthrow of Tippoo Sultan, in 1799, the 
inhabitants returned, and the place has since 
been slowly recovering from its disasters. Dis- 
tance from vSeringapatam, W., 43 miles ; Ban- 
galore, S.W., 110 ; Mangalore, S.E., 90 ; 
Madras, W., 290. Lat. 12® 21', long. 76® 9'. 

PEllIKHALEE. — A town in the British 
district of the Soonderbunds, lieut.-gov. of! 


Bengal, 83 miles E. of Calcutta. T^at. 22° 30', 
long. 89® 42^. 

PERIM. — ^Au island in the Gulf of Cambay, 
ofl the harbour of Gogo, in Guzerat, on the 
west side of the gulf, and in the British district 
Ahmedabad. The island is about two miles 
in length and half a mile in breadth, and is 
separated from the mainland of Guzerat by a 
channel, which in parts is seventy five fathoms 
deep, while its breadth, according to one 
authority, is 500 yards ; according to another, 
two miles. ^ In the island are the remains of a 
considerable fort, and of an antique temple, 
containing an image of Buddha. This island 
has received much attention from geologists, 
fram the great quantity of organic remains 
found imbedded in the conglomerate. They 
are those of the elephant, mastodon, hippopo- 
tamus, rhinoceros, hog, deer, ox, tortoise, and 
saurian reptiles. Baron Hiigel obtained forty- 
one pieces of fossil bones, the greater part 
belonging to the Mastodon latidens, of which 
the teeth left no doubt. Of these he says, “Some 
of the bones are of an immense size ; one 
fractured piece of the tusk measuring, Irorn the 
centre to the outside of the circle, 54^, which 
gives 104 inches diameter, or thirty-four inches 
in circumference.” A lighthouse has been 
erected on this island. Lat. 21® 38', long. 
72® 19'. 

PERIPOLLIAM. — A town in the British 
district of Chingleput, presidency of Madras, 
22 miles N.W. of Madras. Lat. 13® 17', long. 
80® 7'. 

PERMACOTL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
33 miles N. of Cuddalore. Lat. 12® 10', long. 
79® 45'. 

PEROWA, in the territory of Tonk, or 
possessions of Ameer Khan, a town on the 
route from Ooojein to Kotah, 69 miles N. of 
former, 72 S. of latter. Lat. 24° 9', long. 
76® 4'. 

PERRIMBIRE. — A town in the British 
district of Chingleput, presidency of Madras, 
60 miles S. W, by S. of Madras. Lat. 12® 23', 
long. 79 ® 50'. 

PERTABPORE.— A town in the British 
district of Midnapore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
28 miles E. of Midnapore. Lat. 22® 24', long. 
87® 50'. 

PERTAUBGHUR. — See Puktabohub. 

PESHAWtJR. — A province of the British 
principality of the Punjab, occupying the ex- 
treme north-western corner of the empire, and 
lying between the Indus above and below 
Attock aid the Rhyber Mountains, through 
which is the great KhyberPass. It is bounded 
on three sides by the Khyber, Mohmund, Swat, 
and Khuttuk hills : in the east it is open to the 
Indus. It lies between lat. 33® 42' and 34® 30', 
and long. 71® 35' and 72° 42'. In the extent 
here assigned to this territory, it is sixty-five 
miles long, fifty miles broad, and about 2,324 
square miles in extent, with a population 
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amounting to 450,099. Its climate la very hot 
in Bumiiier, the thermometer frequently reach- 
ing 110“ or 112“ in the shade. The heat, how- 
ever, is occasionally mitigated by the bree 2 e 8 
from the neighbouring mountains ; and as the 
country, naturally fertile, is well watered by 
the Indus, the Kabool river, and its tributaries, 
the chief of which are the Swat and the Bara, 
and is, moreover, well cultivated, it is amazingly 
productive. The water is applied to the pur- 
poses of cultivation by means of canals and 
innumerable small channels, from whence it is 
drawn up by means of a pole having a fnlcrpm 
in the middle and a bucket suspended at one 
end, which is raised by the hand pressing the 
other end ,* or where the depth is too great for 
this mode of operation, the water is obtained 
by the use of the Persian wheel, worked by 
camels or bullocks. Here, water is in general 
too near the surlace to require the use of the 
draw-well. In consequence of this abundant 
supply, the country continues verdant during 
the whole year. The principal crops are wheat, 
barley, maize, millet, and various other crops 
suitable to warm climates. Peshawur produces 
the finest rice in the world. It is called Bara 
rice, because grown on ground irrigated by 
that river ; and Kunjeet Singh, ever watchful 
to secure to himself the best of everything 
prized by man, exacted part of his tribute in 
this valued article. Bsculeut vegetables are 
cultivated with much success. Many of them 
are of the kinds known in England — carrots, 
turnips, radishes, cabbages, cauliflowers, onions ; 
others are tliere of common occurrence in India. 
As a substitute for bay, corn and certain green 
crops are cut before ripe and dried for fodder. 
Parley, and sometimes wheat, are cut before 
they form ears, and used for this purpose ; and 
this treatment does not injure the crop. What 
is called bore paulaiz, is a very important pmr- 
tion of the crop, and comprises musk-melons, 
water-melons, scented melons, and various 
kinds of cucumbers, pumpkins, and gourds, 
produced in tlie greatest luxuriance, and con- 
sumed in the hot seasem in large quantities. 
The castor-oil plant is cultivated : the oil, how- 
ever, is not intended for culinary or medicinal 
purposes, but for any other in which a coarse 
oil may be reejuired. Sesamum, mustard, and 
some other plants, are reared for the sake of 
their oil. The sugarcane is raised to be con- 
sumed as a sweetmeat ; sugar itself being ob- 
tained from Hindostan. Ginger, turmeric, 
tobacco, and cotton, are also extensively cnl- 
tivated. The ground is moved by the plough, 
the spade being little employed. Scythes 
are unknown, and crops of all kinds are cut 
with sickles. Oxen are used for ploughing, 
harrowing, and treading out the com. Mul- 
berry-trees abound, and .silk is produced in 
moderate quantities. The principal fruits are 
plums, figs, peaches, pomegranates, mulberries, 
and quinces ; but, though large, all except the | 
last have an inferior flavour. The quince of I 
Pesliawur is said to surpass those of all other 
countries. I 


Elphinstone, who entered the country in 
March from the great deflle through which the 
route from the south passes, describes the scene 
formed by the mountains, crowned with eternal 
snow, surrounding the luxuriant and pictu- 
resque plain, as at once grand and I>eautifal in 
the highest degree, and he found that a nearer 
survey increased his admiration. At the time 
of Elpbinstone’s visit, the population was so 
dense, that thirty- two villages were counted 
within a circuit of four miles. It may be 
doubted whether the impressions of the Euro- 
pean visitors on this occasion were not some- 
what over sanguine, but it was their belief, 

that never was a spot of ground better 
peopled.” Since its annexation to the British 
dominions, the province has been held by a 
regular military force of 10,600 men, in which 
are comprised two regiments of European 
infantry and a detail of artillery. 

Through this fine province lies the great 
route from Khorasan and Kabool into India, 
by the passes of the Khyber Mountains and 
across the Indus at Attock. It is also traversed 
by the grand trunk road from Lahore to the 
city of l^eshawur, along which is located the 
army of the Punjab. The former of these 
routes being open to the wild inhabitants of 
the mountains, it was found necessary to adopt 
a comprehensive plan of defence for the security 
of the valley. 

PESH AWim, or PESHA WER, the capital 
of the province of the same name, is situate 
! about eighteen miles east of the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Khyber Pass. In the early part 
of the present century, when visited by Elphin- 
stone, it was a flourishing town, about five 
miles in circuit, and reported to contain 100,000 
inhabitants. Twenty years later, Kunjeet 
Singh, after defeating the Afghans in the deci- 
sive battle of Nousbera, took Peshawer, demo- 
lislied the Bala Hinsar, at once the capital and 
state residence ; destroyed the fine houses of 
the chief Afghans ; desecrated the mosques, 
and, cutting di»wn the groves and orchards 
about the city, laid waste the surrounding 
country. Sul>sequent exactions and oppres- 
sions prevented for a time its revival. The 
numerous mosques, many built in a splendid 
style of oriental architecture, were intentionally 
polluted by the Sikhs, and the commerce of the 
city languished under their stern imle. The 
fortress erected by them on the site of theBsla 
Hissar, is a square of about 220 yards, and is 
strengthened by round towers at each angle, 
every curtain having in front of it a semicircular 
ravelin. There is a ^usse-biaie all rouiid, of 8ul> 
stantial towera and curtains, with a wet ditch. 
The height of the inner walls is sixty feet, of 
the fausse-braie thirty, all constructed of mud. 
Within, are caj^iacious and well-constructed 
magazines and storehouses. The only gateway 
is on the northern fiice, and it is protected by 
towers. The present popiulatiori of the city is 
returned at 53,295 ; of whom 7,706 are stated 
to be Hindoos, and the remainder Mussulmen, 
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Perihawur was built by the Mogul emperor 
Akbar, who affixed the name, signifying “ad- 
vanced post,” in reference to its being the 
frontier town of Hindustan towards Afghan- 
istan. Elevation above the sea 1,068 feet. 
Since its occupation by the British, all restric- 
tions have been removed, and trade is rapidly 
expanding. The suburbs and environs are also 
represented as having improved in appearance. 
Lat. 34% long. 71“ 88'. 

PETHORA GURH, in the British district 
of K.umaon, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a cantonment for troops stationed to protect 
the frontier towards Nepal. J t is situate about 
10 miles W. of the right bank of the Kali river, 
and on a low ridge in the middle of Shore 
valley. There is a bazar attached to the can- 
tonment, and also a large airy hospital, built 
of stone, and roofed with slates. A hundred 
yards west of the lines is Fort Loudoun, a neat 
and well-arranged structure, which commands 
the whole place. The elevation above the sea 
probably does not exceed 1,600 feet. Distance 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,200 miles. Lat. 29® 35', 
long. 80“ 16'. 

PETRABAR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 21 
miles E. by S. of Ramgur. Lat. 23“ 40', 
long. 85" 50'. 

PE’TT. — A town in Guzerat, or dominions of 
the Guicowar, situate 92 miles N.N.E. from 
Baroda, and 89 miles N.E. by E. from Kaira. 
Lat. 23“ 30', long. 73“ 46'. 

PETTAH. — A town in the British district 
of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, three 
miles N.W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 16“ 11', 
long. 81“ 10'. 

PETTEE, in the Baree Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 11 miles from 
the right bank of the Sutlej, 45 miles E.S.E. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31“ 17', long. 
74“ 54'. 

PETTEI. — A town in the British district 
of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 40 
miles N.W. of Cuddalore. Lat. 12“ 7', long. 

79“ 26'. 

PEYHANNEE, in the territory of Dude, 
a small town on route from Futtehgurh 
cantonment to that of Seetapoor, 48 miles N.E. 
of the former, 34 W. of the latter. It is situate 
between the rivers Goomtee and Saee. It has 
a bazar, and abundance of good water. Distant 
N.W. from Lucknow 70 miles. Lat, 27“ 43', 
long. 80“ 17'. 

PEYNT.— See Pmht. 

PEYTAHN. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the left bank of the Jlmm river, and 206 miles 
W. by N. trom ISLbatniandoo. Lat. 28“ 34', 
long. 82“ 6'. 

PEYZOO, in the Diaraan, a division of the 
Punjab, situate 16 miles W. from the right 
bank of the Indus, 138 miles S.S.W. of the 
town of Peshawar. Lat. 82" 13', long. 70® 52'. 

PHAGEH. — A town of Burmah, 191 miles 


N. by W. from Ava, and 96 miles E. by S. 
from Muiieepoor. Lat. 24° 34', long. 95“ 30'. 

PHAGGEE, in the state t>f Jeypore, in 
Rajpootana, a town, with bazar, on the route 
from Delhi to Neeinuch, 192 miles S.W. of 
former, 180 N.E. of latter. Lat. 26“ 34', , 
long. 75“ 38'. 

PHAJUDEE. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, situate on the right bank of a 
branch of the Guddada river, and 68 miles 
N.E. by E. from Daijeeling. Lat. 27“ 29', 
long. 89“ 19'. 

PHALGU, or PHALGOO, in the British 
district of Behar, presidency of Bengal, a vast 
torrent, formed by the junction of two great 
mountain-streams, the Mehanee and Lilajun, 
which, rising in the British district of Ram- 
gurh, flow northward, and making their way 
through the mountains on the south frontier 
of Behar, flow through this latter district in 
a northerly direction. From the junction near 
Gayah, and about lat. 24° 44', long. 85“ 3', it 
has an enormous volume of water during the 
rainy season in the latter part of summer, 
when it rushes down with great violence and 
rapidity, filling its channel, from 500 to 800 
yards wide, bounded on each side by high and 
rocky banks. It thence proceeds first through 
Behar, and finally through Patna, in a course 
a little east of north, to lat. 25“ 25', long. 
85“ 30', where, about 180 miles from itaremot* 
est source, it takes an easterly direction, which 
it generally holds to its fall into the Ganges, 
on the right side, in lat. 25“ 11', long. 86“ 10', 
having flowed a total distance of about 246 miles. 
It sends forth a great number of branches 
right and left, so that during the rainy season 
its ramifications everywhere intersect the 
country, and partially lay it under water. In 
the lower parts of its course, it bears the name 
of Mehanee, in the higher parts, Julwara and 
Kuthor ; that of Phulgoo being confined to 
the middle portion, extending about twenty-five 
miles, and considered sacred, from its vicinity 
to Gayah. 

PHALIAH, in the Jetch Dooah division of 
the Punjab, a town situate six miles N. of 
the right bank of the Chenaub, 73 miles N.W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32“ 27', long. 
73“ 38'. 

PHAPAMOW, in the British distriet of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 

I a town on a small eminence on the left bank 
of the Ganges, the bed of which is here a mile 
and a half wide, the stream during the 
season occupying one-sixth of this spa(^. It 
is ou the route from the eftiitonment of Allah* 
abad to that of Lucknqfir, and four miles N. 
of the former. DistanceJjy river, N. from 
Allahabad, seven miles ; Xl!w. from Calcutta 
815. This place is stated to have been selected 
for the location of the government powder- 
man ulactory. Lat. 25“ 32', long. 81" 56'. 

PH ENA, in the British district of Bijnour, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Prcvincei^ a village 
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on the route from the town of Moradabad i 
to that of Mozoffumuggor, and 34 miles 1 
N.W. of the former place. Distant N.W. ] 
from Calcutta 922 miles. Lat. 29° 5', long, i 
78“ 25^ 1 

PHENCHOOGUNJE. — A town in the ' 
British district of Silhet, lien t. -gov. of Bengal, 
16 miles S.S.E. of SUhet. Lat. 24° 41', long. i 
91° 67'. 

PHIIiLOUR, in the Jolinder Dpoab, a 
division of the Punjab^ a town situate on the 
right bank of Uie Sutlej, eight miles N.N.W. 
of the town of Loodianah. lat. 31° 1', long. 
76“ 60'. 

PHIRANDEE. — A town in the native state 
of Catch, 22 miles S. from Bbooj, and 18 miles 
E.N.E. from Mandavee. Lat. 22° 57', long. 
69° 40'. 

PHITTI, or PITTY BIVER.— One of the 
largest, deepest, and best-defined of the mouths 
of the Indus, and general] j frequented by the 
Indus steamers to and from Kurrachee. On 
the south side of the entrance, two flagstaff 
beacons have recently been erected, which may 
be seen in the oflSng six or seven miles. The 
mouth of the Phitti is in lat. 24° 42', long. 
67 “ 12 '. 

PHOAH. — A town in the British district 
of Um balls, in the Cia-Sutlej territory, 32 
miles S. by W. of Umballa. I^at. 29° 58', 
long. 76° 40', 

PHOBOOM. — A town in the British district 
of Amherst, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
32 miles S.E. by E. of Moulmein. Lat. 16° 12', 
long. 98° 6'. 

PHOOKANUH, in the British district of 
Muzuffurougur, lieut.-gov. of the JS.W. IVo- 
vince a town on the route from Muzuffur- 
nugur to Robtuk, 22 miles W.S.\V. of the 
former. Lat. 29° 19', long. 77“ 29'. 

PHOOL, in Sirhind, a town forty-eight 
miles from the left bank of the Sutlej, and on 
the route from Delhi to B'er^'-'epore by Munuk. 
It forms part of the ;i.>iOns of a Sikh chiel 
under British protection control. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta, by Delhi and Munuk, 
1,045 milea Lat. 30“ 22', long. 76“ 14'. 

PHOOLGHtJil. — A small raj under the 
superintendence of the political agent for the 
Boutb-west frontier of Bengal. Its central 
point is in lat. 21° 15', long. 83“ ; the area ij 
890 square miles. Great part of the country 
is flat, but there is a portion considerably 
elevated, which enjoys the advantage ot a cool 
temperature. The roil throughout is rich, 
and adapted for successful cultivation ; but 
little is reported to Dc done to improve its 
capabilities, and J^lds of wild buffiiloes over- 
run the neglected territory. The administra- 
tion of the government was found to be such 
as might lie expected from the idle and lawless 
character of the people, and security for life 
or property to 1^ unknown. Hie countiy 
has been * computed to produce a revenue of 


6,000 ropeees ; the amount of the tribute is 
trifling. The post road from Bombay to Rae- 
pore traverses this district for some distance ; 
and in conuderation, a deduction of eighty 
rnjiees is made from the tribute. The popu- 
lation is estimated at 40,000. 

PHOOLMURRY, in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, a town near the north-west 
frontier, towards the British district Ahmed- 
nngur. It is situate on the upper part of the 
river Gorka Poornah, a considerable tributary 
oT the Godavery. The situation is pleasant, 
amidst groves of mango-trees, tamarinds, and 
cocoanut- trees. It is surrounded by a wall, 
flanked with towers of masonry in stone, and 
! is the residence of a petty nuwaub, or, more 
[properly, jaghiredar. Distance from Aurang- 
abad, N., 20 miles; Hyderabad, N.W,, 280. 
Lat. 20° 9', long. 75° 28'. 

PHOOLPOOll, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the rt/Ute from the city of Allahabad 
to Jounpoor, and 19 miles N.E. of the former. 
It is situate twelve miles from the left bank of 
the Ganges, and on the right bank of the small 
river of the same name. It has a bazar, and 
is supplied with water from a tank and wells. 
Lat. 26° 33', long. 82° 9'. 

PHOOLREYEE, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Agra to that of Elawa, and 14 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26° 56', long, 78° 55'. 

PHOOLTAMBA. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 50 miles N. of Ahmednuggur. Lat, 
19° 48', long. 74° 40'. 

PHOOLTULA. — A town in the British 
district of Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 68 
miles E.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23°, long. 
89° 24'. 

PHOOLWAREE. — A town in the British 
district of Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, nine 
miles W.S.W. of Patna. Lat. 25° 30', long. 
85° 8'. 

PHOONDA. — A town and pass in the native 
state of Kolapoor, presidency of Bombay, lead- 
ing to Viziadroog, in the British district Rutna- 
geriah, distant 34 miles S.W. from Kolapoor. 
Lat. 16° 2ir, long. 73° 57'. 

PHOONDI, or COON DEE RIVER.— One 
of ^Iie mouths of the Indus, having five feet at 
low water. “ This stream communicates with 
the Buggaur, and, during the swell of the 
Indus, discharges fresh water. People are 
here employed in pearl fishing,” The mouth 
of the I'hoondee is \n \at, 24° 88', long, 
67“ 13'. 

PHUGW^ARA, in the Julinder Dooah divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 15 miles 
N. from the right bank of the Sutlej, 14 miles 
E.S.E, of the town ol Julinder. liat, 31° 14', 
long. 75° 45'. 

PHULOWDEE, in the Rajpoot state of 
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Jodhpoor, a town on the route from Beekaneer 
to Balmeer, and 147 miles N.E. of the latter. 
It is built on a rising ground, and appears to 
have been once surrounded by a wall, of which 
a ruinous portion remains on the southern side 
of the town. The number of houses is nearly 
8,00C. llie road in this part of the route is 
good, lying among scanty cultivation and thin 
jungle. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Agra, 
Nusseerabad, and Nagor, 1,180 miles. Lat. 

8', long. 72'* 23'. 

PHULSOOND, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, a town in the depressed tract near 
the south-west frontier. Lat. 26° 24', long. 
7r 57'. 

PHULTUN. — A town in the Sattara jaghire 
of Phultun, 56 miles S.E, from Poonah, and 
37 miles N.E. from Sattara. Lat. 17° 59', 
long. 74° 31'. 

PIIULUNG. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, situate on the left bank of a branch 
of the Monas river, and 87 miles N.W. by N. 
from Durrung. Lat. 27° 28', long. 91° 20'. 

PHUMARA. — A town of Sinde, wi^in the 
territory of Ali Moorad, situate on the right 
bank of the Naroo river, and 32 miles S.S.E. 
from Khyrpoor. Lat. 27° 10', long. 69° 1'. 

PHTJRSABAHA. — A town in the native 
state of JTushpoor, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, 73 miles N.N.W. from Sumbul- 
poor, and 102 miles S. by W. from Palamow. 
Lat. 22° 25', long. 83° 32'. 

PHURSOO, in the territory of Bhurtpore, a 
village on the route from Agra to Ajmeer, 45 
miles W. of the former, 183 E. of the latter. 
It is situate on the Bangunga, which, in the 
periodical rains, is a brisk stream ; but when 
Heber visited the place in the middle of 
January, its course was indicated merely by a 
dry sandy channel. ** The village coutains a 
fortitied house of the rajah’s, now empty and 
ruinous, but built in by no means a bad taste, 
and having its Burrouuding court ornamented 
with a range of handsome stone cloisters, lining 
the inside of the mud rampart.” 'The surround- 
ing country, though naturally of little fertility, 
is indefatigably irrigated with water drav/n 
from wells, and is richly cultivated under 
grain-crops. Lat. 27° 3', long. 77° 23'. 

PHYRTA. — A town in Nepal, 37 miles' 
N.E. from Khatmandoo, and 134 miles N.j 
by W. from Durbunga. Lat. 28“ 3', long. 
85° 45'. I 

PICHAO0REE, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town or village on the route by Mubabun 
from the city of Agra to the cantonment of 
Muttra, and 17 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
27° 23', long. 77° 59'. 

PICHORE, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
town near the S.E. frontier, towards Dutteah. 
According to the description of Tieffenthaler, 
about a century ago, here was a large fort of 
masonry, with three gates, battlements, and 


towers, and situate on a rocky eminence, the 
lying belcw it. Tlie rajah, a Jat, formerly 
p<»3He8se<i territories in the vicinity of Gwalior 
yielding an annual revenue of from 33,000/. to 
40,000/. ; but they were wrested from the 
family by Scindia, who left it no more than a 
jaghire or feudal grant of 1,500/. annually. 
In consequence of the high line^e of the 
jaghiredar, his daughter was in 1832 married 
to Bulwunt Singh, son and heir of Baldeo 
Singh, rajah of Bhurtpore. Pichore is 25 
miles S.E. of Gwalior, 85 W. of Calpee. Lat. 
25° 57', long. 78° 30'. 

PICKALOW. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 18 imles 
E. by N. of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 30', long. 
86 ° 11 '. 

PILAKOOND, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
radabad to that of Mozuffernuggur, and 26 
miles N.W. of the former place. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 914 miles. Lat. 28° 59' 
long. 78° 30'. 

PILLEEBHEET. — A town, the principal 
place of the pergunnah of the same name, in 
the British district of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, It is situate on the left 
bank of the river Gurrah, the bed of which is 
here 250 yards wide ; but the stream in the 
dry season, from December to June, so shallow 
as to be fordable, though at other times pass- 
able only by ferry. The town is of consider- 
able extent, and the route from Bareilly to 
Petoragah passes through it. The population 
was officially returned in 1853 at 26,760. 
Pilleebheet is the mart of a considerable traffic, 
by which timber, pitch, wax, honey, wool, 
borax, metals of various kinds, and other 
! produce of the Terai, or marshy forest of 
Kumaon, and of Chinese Tartary, are ex- 
changed for goods furnished from the plains. 

I The Pilleebheet rice, much prized throughout 
India for its whiteness, firmness, and fine 
flavour, is produced in the south of Kumaon, 
in the fertile valley down which the Kosilla 
flows to the plain, and has received the 
name by which it is generally knowm in com- 
merce, in consequence of being brought to 
market here. Elevation above the sea 517 
[feet; distance N.W. from Calcutta 802 miles. 
Lat. 28° 38', long. 79° 52'. The territorial 
division of which this town is the principal 
place formerly constituted a separate district : 
it is now incorporated with the district of 
Bareilly. 

PILLITCH.—Atown i.i the British district 
of Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 28 miles S.S.E. 
of Patna. Lat. 25° 12', long. 86° 27'. 

PILOWDA, in the Rajpoot territoiy of 
Jeypore, a town on the route from Ajgra to 
Kotab, 90 miles S.W. of former, 130 N.E. of 
latter. According to Thorn, it is a large town, 
built on the side of a bill. It is stated to have 
1,000 hoosefl ; an amount which would asrign 
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it aboiii 5,000 inhabitftDta. Lat. 26"* 37'> long. ' 
76° 53^ 

PIM RTVEP. — See Peknoo. 

PIMPULG AUM.~A town in the Briioah 
district of Ahmed nuggiir, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 17 milea N.E. of Nassick. Lat. 20° lO*, 
long. 73° 

PIMPULNEIR.-~A town in the E .tiah 
district of Gsuideish, presidency of Bombay, 
39 miles N.W. of MaUigaum. Lai. 20° 55', 
long. 74° AL, 

PINAHT, or PINNAHUT, in the Bri- 
tish district of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town which with Bah gives name | 
to the pergnnnah of Bah Pinnahot. It is 
mliiate two miles from the left bank of the 
Chumbiil, 30 miles S.E. of Agra, and contains 
a popnlation of 7,047 inhabitants. Lai. 26° 51', 
long, 78° 28'. 

PINAYA. — A town within the dominions 
of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 70 
miles S.S.W. from Sirinagur, and 112 miles 
N. by E. from Lahore. Lat. 33° 11', long. 
74° 25'. 

PINB DADUN KHAN, ii^ the Punjab, 
a town lying near the right or western l^k 
of the Jhelum, from which it is separated by 
a narrow verdant plain. It consists of three 
small collections of houses, situate close to 
each other, and about lour miles iirom the 
river. The houses are built of mud, with a 
framework of deodar or cedar, the materials 
for which are floated down the river from the 
mountains to the north. Pind Dadun is a 
short distance sooth of the Salt range, and 
salt is raised in the vicinity for the supply of 
a great part of the Punjab. Population 13,588. 
Lat. 32° 86', long. 73° 6'. 

PINDEE PUTHAN, in the Reechna Booab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated six 
miles from the left bank of the Cbenaub, 71 
miles N.W. by W, of the town of Lahore. 
Lat. 32°, long. 73° 16'. 

PIND MULIK ONLEA, in the Sinde 
8agur Dooab division of the Punjab, a town 
situated 10 miles S.E. from the left bank of 
the Indus, 54 miles S.£. by S. of the town of 
Pedmwur. Lat. 33° 14', long. 72° 8'. 

PINDRAEE, in the British territory of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Jubbul- 
poor to the territory of Nagpore, 45 mii^ 
S.E. by S. of the former, Lat. 22° 84', long. 
80° 17^. 

PINDUR. — A river rising in the British 
district of Kumaon, in lat. 30° 1 9', long. 80° 6', 
from three snow-beds on the western declivity 
of a summit of the Himalaya, having an eleva- 
tion of 22,491 feet. It takes a course generally 
south-west for forty-five miles, to Chiringa, 
where it tnins north-westward, flowing in that 
direction thirty miles, to Kumprag, in lat. 
80° 15', long, 79° 16', where it joins the 
Aloknunda. 


PIKGEBI, in the British disiarict of Agra, 
lieuk-gov. the N.W. Provinces^ a village 
on the route from the city of Agra to that of 
Muttra, and 19 miloB N.W. of the former. 
Lat 2r ir, long. 77° 53'. 

PINJOR, on the north-eastern boundary of 
Sirhind, a small mined town belonging to the 
rajah of Putteeala, is ratuate at the confluence 
of two feeders of the river Gagur. The rajah 
has here a residencse and pleasure-ground, 
which cannot be better described than in the 
language of an intelligent visitor: — *'Wo 
next proceeded to a most delightful place. 
It is a garden, which has been laid out on 
the natural slope of the ground in six separate 
and successive terraces, one below another." It 
contains about sixty acres, is well stocked with 
trees, bearing the mango, orange, pomegranate, 
apple, and some other fruits. The fort of this 
place was dismantled by Bourquin, a French 
adventurer in the service of Doulut Rao 
Scindia. The inhabitants of Pinjor at pre- 
sent are few; but the care displayed in the 
conatmction and embellishment of a laige 
baoli or well, and the numerous fragments of 
Hindoo 8col|Aare and architecture scattered 
about, bear evidence of former populousness 
and wealth. Pinjor gives name to a valley or 
doon teeming with v^etable and animal life. 
The town ia distant N.W. from Calcutta, vid 
Kuniaul and UmbaUah, 1,053 miles. Lat. 
iS0°48’, long. 76° 59'. 

I PINYAREE, in Sinde, a gr^ branch of 
the Indus, parting from the main stream on 
the eastern or left side, at Bunna, in lat. 
25° 2^, long. 68° 22'. A little below this place 
Bumes found the channel of the Pinyaree, 
daring the low season, to be a mile broad, 
with a large sandbank in the middle. It is 
navigable downwards as far as Mughribee, 
where a bund or dam, forty feet broad, was 
thrown acrora it by one of the ameers in 
1799. At Mugbribw this great watercourse 
is called the Goongroo. Below this dam it is 
navigable southwards to the Seer mouth, in 
I lat. 23° 41', long. 78° 11', at which it is two 
miles wide. 

PIPCH^ or BARD AN PIPCHA,— A 
town within the dominions of Gholab Singh, 
the raler of CashiiHire, 124 miles E.S.E. from 
Sirinagur, and 105 miles N. N.E. from Kangra. 
Lat. 33° 25', long. 77° 1'. 

PIPELI, in tbe BriUsh district of Bijnowr, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from Moradabad to Mozufliir- 
nnggur, and 44 miles N.W. of the former. It 
is situate in an open country, partially culti- 
vated, and from which water and considerable 
supplies can be obtained. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 932 miles. Lat. 29° 11', long. 

[78° ir. 

PIPEEA, in Bundelcund, a town situate 
in the petty raj of Bijawur, on the right 
bank of the river Dhasan, 90 miles S.W. of 
Banda. Lat. 24° 46*, long. 79° 24'. 
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PIPER EAH, in Bandelcnnd, a gbai or 
pass by which the rontc from Banda to Jab- 
bolpore ascends firom the more depressed tract 
of Xioharganow to the plateau on the range 
called by Frankltn the BaiMfrar Hills, It is 
105 miles S. of Ban^ 00 N.E. of Jnbbnlpore; 
and is steep, but neither long nor very difficult. 
About two miles from the pass, the Cane rolls 
over the rocky brow of the mountain, and 
forms the falls of Pipereah. “They are well 
worthy the notice of the passing stranger, 
on account of the singular forms presented by 
the rock, which receives the river and conceals 
its (course for many miles.” JLat. 24° 15', long. 
80" 2d'. 

PIPERENHA, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from Cawnpore, by 
Chila Tara Ghat, to the town of Banda, 10 
niik's N. of the latter. It has a bazar and 
abmulance of water. Lat. 25* 38', long. 
80" 28'. 

PIPIjAYE, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
a considerable walled town with fort, situate 
in an extensive sandy plain 55 miles S.E. of 
the town of Jeyjwre. l.<at. 26“ 31', long. 
76" 35'. 

PIPRAGANOW, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinccjs, 
a village on the right bank of the Ganges, 
three miles N. of city of Mirziapoor, or 
lower down the stream; 718 N.W. of Cal- 
cutta by the stream. Lat. 25“ 12^, long. 
82" 39'. 

PIPRAH, in the district of Sultanpoor, 
territory of Oude, a town 80 miles S.E. of 
Ivucknow. It is sitnate in a dense jungle. 
Di.stant N. from Gonda eight miles. Lat. 
26" 6', long. 82" 4'. 

PIPRA KHAS. — See Pkkpratch. 

PIPROWL, in the British district of Bu- 
daon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
ferry over the Ganges, on the route from 
Agra to Bareilly, and 81 miles N.W. of the 
former. The stream of the Ganges being in 
some seasons divided into several branches at 
the ferry of Keuchla Ghat, four miles below 
Piprowi, the passage is then found preferable 
at the latter. Piprowi is in lat. 27“ 57', long. 
78" 55'. 

PI PURE AH, in the British districi of 
Shahjehanpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Pilleebbeet 
to Oude, and 35 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28“ 20', long. 80“ 14'. 

PIRII. — A town in Nepal, 53 miles E. by 
S. from Kbatmandoo, and lois miles N. from 
Durbunga. Lat. 27“ ST*, long. 86“ 2'. 

PIRKEE, in the British district of Soh]^- 
poor, territory oi Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route from Sobagpoor to Ruttunpoor, 44 miles 
S.E. by S. of the former. Lat. 22“ 47', long. 
81“ 48'. 

5 F 


PIRN A GAB, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Lucknow to Seeta- 
fH>or, 37 miles N. of the former, 14 S. of the 
latter. It has a small bazar, and is welt 
provided with water. Lat. 27“ 23', long. 
80“ 45'. 

Pill PANJAL, or the SAINTS MOUN- 
TAIN, a lofty range, forming part of the 
south-west boundary of Cashmere, and sepa- 
rating it from the Punjab. Its general direc- 
tion is from north-west to south-east ; its 
length, from the Baramula PasE;, at the 
[ former extremity, to the Pir Panjal Pass, or 
I that of N andaii Bar, at the latter, is about 
[forty miles. Its highest point is supposed to 
i be about, in lat. 33“ 40', and is estimated to 
be 15,000 feet above the sea. According to 
Vigne, the highest part is basaltic, consist- 
ing of amygdatoidal trap, which has up- 
heaved ; transition rocks appearing on its 
borders. Quartz, slate, and other primary 
formations are observable on the northern or 
Cashmere side. At the south-western ex- 
tremity is the pass, generally called the Pir 
Panjal Pass, or that of Nandan Sar, from a 
lake of that name near its northern extremity. 
It is about 12,000 feet high, and though devoid 
of trees, is below the limit of perpetual con- 
gelation. The name of Pir I*anjal, or the 
Pir’s Mountain, has been given, from one of 
its summits being the residence of a Pir, or 
Mahometan saint, who gives benedictions to 
j those who travel over the pass, and also sup- 
plies them with refreshments. Th'ts pass, 
though so elevated, must remain open to a 
late period in the year, as Von Hiigel tra- 
versed it in the middle of November, with a 
numerous train of porters and other attendants 
from the plain. 

PIR PANJAL, a river in Gholab Singh’s 
territory, rises in lat. 33" 30', long. 74" 43', 
and, flowing first north-westerly for forty-five 
miles, and subset^uently south-westerly for 
sixty- three miles, falls into the Jbelum, in lat. 
33“ 16', long. 73“ 38'. 

PIRTH ULU H, in the jaghire of Bui ubgnrh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
U»e route from Delhi to Muttra, and 34 miles 
S. of the former. Lat. 28“ 13', long. 77“ 21'. 

PISEENIT. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 144 miles N N.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 128 miles 8. by E. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 19“ 24', long. 78" 3'. 

PITLAUD, or PITLAWUD, in the terri- 
tory of Indore, or possessions of Holkar’s 
family, a town in the jaghire or feudal grant of 
the chief of Jabooa, on the route from Nee- 
much to Baroda, 117 miles S. of former, 150 
N.E. of latter. Lat. 23“, long. 74“ 52'. 

PITLAUD. — A town in the British districi 
of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, 42 miles 
S.S.E. of Ahmedab^. Lat. 22“ 27', long. 
72“ 50'. 

PITORI A, in the British district of Saugnr 
territory of ^ugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. 
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of the N.W. Provincea, a town on the route 
from SauguT to Narwar, 21 milea N. W. of the 
former. Lat. 24® 3', long. 78® 37'. 

PITTY RIVER.— See Phitti. * 

PliASSEE, in the hill state of Hir<lcfir» a 
flinalt town on the route from Roopur to Belas- 
poc#r, and 10 miles N.E. the former place. 
It is situate on the right bank of the Siirsa, a 
small ri'er discharging the waters of the Pinjor 
Doon into the Sutlej. Here, at the clos". of 
October, 1814, the British army under General 
Ochtcrlony took post on the sdvance against 
the Goorkba ganison in Malown. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,080 miles. Lat. 31° 2', 
long. 76® 44'. 

PLASSEY. — A town in the British district 
of Pumeah, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 39 miles 
S.E. by E. of Pumeah. Lat. 25“ 27', long, 

88 * 2 '. 

PLASSY, in the British district of Nuddea, | 
iieut, -gov. of Bengal, a town on the left bank 
of the Hooghly, or rather, perhaps, the Bhag- 
ruttee, and on the route from Calcutta to 
Berhampore, 96 miles N. of the former, 22 S. 
of the latter. It was here, on the 23rd June, 
1757, that the memorable battle was lought 
between Clive and Sooi aj-oo-Dowlah, soubahdar 
of Bengal, which ended in the total defeat of 
the latter. The day before the battle, a council 
of war had been held by the English com- 
mander, which decided against hazarding a 
conflict. 'This decision, however, Clive, 
although he had concurred in it, and had been 
even the first to deliver an opinion in its 
favour, resolved, after somedeliberatitm, to set 
at nought ; and, acting on this impression, be 
gave orders for crossing the river which inter- 
posed between his army and the enemy. The 
Eoglish force consisted of about 650 European 
infantry, 150 artillerymen (including fifty 
teamen), 2,100 sepoys, and a small number of 
Portuguese, making a total oi somewhat more 
than 3,000 men, with eiuht six-pounders and 
one or two howitzers. The soubahdar’s force 
consisted of 18,000 cavalry and 50, 000 infantry, 
forty or fifty French artillerymen, with fifty 
pieces of cannon of heavy calibre, and four 
pieces of light artillery. Clive had been in 
D^otiation with Meer Jaffier, a distinguished 
commander in the service of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 
who aspired to supplant his master, and a 
treaty had been concluded with this personage, 
which was to give effect to his wish. The 
co-operation of Meer Jaffier was consequently 
to Im looked for, and warlike operations had 
been oommeuoed in the anticipation of receiving 
it. Still the general character of native diplo- 
macy, and the individual character of Meer 
Jaffier, forbade implicit reliance upon his 
^deiity to bis engagements, and down to a I 
late period in the day on which the battle took 
place, Clive remained in a state of much doubt 
and anxiety. At dayVjreak, the army of 
8ooraj-oo-Dowlah was discovered in motion. 
The cavalry and infantry were disposed in 
columns of 4,000 or 5,000 each, and between 


them were placed portions of the artillery. 
They marcb^ as if intending to surround the 
English force as far as the river would permit; 
but as soon as their rear was clear of the camp, 
they halted, and the Frenchmen, under an 
officer named Sinfray, advanced with some 
guns. A general cannonading commenced 
from the soubahdar’a artillery. This was lelt 
severely by the Engliah, who had quitted a 
grove in which they had taken their first posi- 
tion, and where they were sheltered by a bank, 
in front of which they were subsequently 
drawn up. Clive, on the enemy's guns 
becoming annoying, withdrew his troops to 
their former f>08iti4)n behind the bank. The 
enemy thereupon advanced their heavy artil- 
lery nearer, and fired with greater rapidity 
than before, but they produced little effect, 
the English troops escaf»ing the shots by 
i sitting down under cover of the bank. About 
I noon, a heavy shower so much damaged the 
enemy’s powder, that their fire became feeble; 
but the English, who throughout the day 
answered the enemy’s guns with their field- 
pieces, continued firing without interruption. 
The death of Moodeen Khan, an able and 
faithful officer of the soubahdar, who fell by a 
cannon-ball, afforded opportunity for the train 
laid by Clive to take effect. Upon the occur- 
rence of this disastrous event, the soubahdar, 
a weak and capricious man, sent for Meer 
Jaffier, with whom he bad been on bad terms, 
and whose fidelity be strongly suspected, and 
in almost abject terms conjured him to forget 
p)l past diffeiences, and to devote all his 
energies to the defence of the throne. Meer 
Jaffier readily promised all that w’as required 
of him, and the first instance given of his 
sincerity was to recommend a suspension of 
the conflict till the following morning. Tiie 
soubahdar, after some objection, yielded, and 
consented to the withdrawal of the troops. A 
letter was addressed by Meer Jaffier to Clive, 
intimating this arrangement, and urging the 
English commander to push on for the camp ; 
but the communication miscarried, and Clive 
was left to act upon his own impression, 
derived fn^m appearances. These satisfied him 
that Meer Jaffier meant to adhere to the 
English ; and with characteristic energy and 
promptness, he spontaneously took the step 
which it was the object of the latter to suggest. 
The result was a general rout of the army of 
Sooraj-oo-DowIah, whose camp, baggage, and 
artillery fell into the hands of the British. 
The enemy were pursued for about six miles, 
and it is supposed lost in the action, and 
during the pursuit, 500 or 600 men ; the loss 
of the English in killed and wounded was 
about seventy. The immediate effect of this 
memorable battle was the transfer of the 
soubahdari'hip ot Bengal from Sooraj-oo-Dow- 
lah to Meer Jaffier ; but its eventual con- 
sequences were much more important, seeing 
that in this victory was laid the loundation of 
[ the magnificent fabric of the British empire iu 
India. Lat. 23° 46', long. 88° 15'. 
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PODANGMEW. — A town of Eastern India, ! 
in the British province of I’egu, situate on the ; 
right bank of the Irawady river, and nine miles '■ 
S.W, from Prorne. Lat. 18° 41', long. 94° 58'. 

PODYCHAID. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 51 miles E. from 
Hyderabad, and 110 miles N.W. from Gun- 
toor. Lat. 17° 23', long. 79° 19'. 

POGULA FULLY. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, six miles from the 
right hank of theGodavery river, and 161 miles 
E. by N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 1 7° 33' long. 
80° 58'. 

POHONEE, in the territory of Nagpoor, a 
town on the right or w'est bank of the Wein- 
gunga. After the fall ot A pa Sahib, the rajah 
of Nagpoor, in a.D. 1818, it \v;is occupied by 
a British force, hut suh-se(pjentiy restored to 
his succ^esKor, with whom it remained till the 
lajise of the territory to the British govern- 
ment. Distance from the city of Nagpoor, 
S.E., 45 miles. Lat. 20° 47', long. 79" 42'. 

POnOOJ, a small river of Buiulelcund, 
rises from a small lake near the south-west 
boundjiry, towards Gw’alior, 20 miles S.W. of 
Jhansi, and in lat. 25° 18', long. 78" 25'. It 
holds a course sinuou.s, but generally north- 
east, for 125 milc.s, and falls into tfie Siridc, 
on tlic right side, in lat. 26 25', long. 79° KV, 
It is cros.sfid by ford on the route fiom 
Cal pee to Gwalior, ninety five niiles from its 
source, and in lat. 26 ' 6', long, 7o' 5'. 

J'GHUIC — A town in one of the seipiCvS- 
trat(*d district-s ot llydt'rabad, <)r dr>m!nionH of 
the Nizam, 72 miles W.S.W. from Ellichpoor. 
Lat. 20" 46', long, 76" 35'* 

POKHURN, in the Rnjpoot aUU> of Jodh- 
poor, a town on the route from Phulodi to 
Jessulinere, and 0(5 miles E of the latter. It 
is situate close to a <leHerted uf the 

banie name, and contains 3,000 houses, sur- 
rounded by a good w.ill of uncen ented .stone, 
and about fifteen feet high, ineJuding a pjii-apet 
six feet high and two and half feet thick. A 
very conspicuous temple, in an elev.atjed situa- 
tion, marks the site of the old deserted city, 
and ne.'ir it are the Tuonumt rits of the decea.s«;d 
members of the chief’s family. Fokhurn Ixdng 
on one of the great commercial tracks between 
Eastern Kajpootana and Simlc, much mor»ey 
is realized by the transit trade. The country 
also in its immediate neigh Ik urhooil is more 
fertile than in the generality of Jwlhpoor. 
It is one of the greatest fiefs in Jodhpoor, 
the thakoor or chief having an annual revenue 
of 10,000/. ; though it was formerly three 
time.s that amount until re<luced by the 
seizure of the greater part by the maharajah 
oi Jodhpoor. Distant S.W. from Nagore 
134 miles; W. from Nusserabad, by Nagore, 
228. Lat. 26° 54', long. 72". 

PORTREE, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lleut. gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
situate on the western declivity of a mountain 
coveied with forests of oak, rhododendrons. 


land pines. Here are copper-mines, once so 
; f>rotluctiFe that on© is represented to have 
'■yielded a return valued at 5,000/. per annum ; 
hut experiments recently conducted there 
under European management, afforded a 
return of 780 rupees, against an expenditure 
of 8,164 mpees ; and the undertiiking was 
consequently al>aiidoned in 1841. The richest 
ore is the vitreous, lying in dolomite or talaose 
schist, and yielding about twenty per cent. 
The main obstacles met with in the w’orking 
are the great quantity of water and the rotten- 
nc.s-s of the ground, which requires continual 
and strong timbering. The village of Pokree, 
situate in a nivine furrowing the mountain on 
the west side, contains about 100 inhabitants, 
chiefly of the Cbowdry or mining caste. Its 
elevation is 3,800 feet above the river Aluk- 
nunda, from which it is nine miles west, and 
6,100 feet above the sea. I>al. 30" 20', long. 
79" 15'. 

POKROURA, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Pethoragiiih to 
Askoth, R''ven miles N. of the former. Lat 
29" 41', long. 80° 16'. 

POKRUN. -See Pokburk. 

POKUR, in the British di.strict of Ajraere^ 
under the lifMJt.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of a pergunnah of 
the same ?iaine. It is situate in a low anti 
sw'ampy valley, and on the sooth margin of a 
lake, stated to be in Brahminical eyes the most 
Hjicred ill India. The surrounding scenery is 
picture.'>que and striking. Immediately around 
the town .are numerous sandhills, arnt»ng which 
are many shrines and cenotaphs, belonging to 
the families of various rajahs and great men of 
India, in various styles of architecture. By 
far the most conspicuous is the shrine of 
Brjvhrna ; of which Tod says: — “This is the 
sole tabernacle dedicated to theONB GoD which 
I ever saw or have heard of in India.” The 
same w'riter mentions, that it struck him “as 
not a little curious,” and well it might, 
“ that the sikra or pinnacle is surmounted 
by a cross. The edifice was erected a few 
ye.'irs ago, by a wealthy Mahratta, Gocul 
Pauk, minister of Scindia, at a cost of about 
15,000/., though the materials were at hand, 
.'Uid the labour could be got almost for 
nothing.” Ghats or flights of stairs of stone 
give access to the sacre<l water, which is 
tiequented every full moon by great numbers 
of pilgrims, for the purpose of ritual ablution. 
The full moon in October is regarded to have 
peculiar sar^tity, ami then the concourse is 
much the gre.^test : a fair for traffic in horses, 
camels, and kine, a.s well as for variou.s wares, 
:s held there on that occasion. The lake is 
asserted to be artificial, and to have been 
excavated by a prince of Mandor, to receive 
the watt^r of a natural fountain, by which it 
is still replenished ; the rivers Looni and 
Sarasvati carry off the redundant water. The 
hike is of an oval shape, and above a mile in 
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circuit : it is deep, and never dries up : many 
alligators harbour in it, and are protected from 
any molestation. Tiie town, situate on the 
south margin of the lake, has many good 
houses. According to H(‘ber, this place “ is 
renowned for its gardens and vineyards ; the 
graj>ea are said to be by far the best and 
largest in India, and equal to those of Shiraz.” 
Distance from Ajmer, K.W., five miles. Lat. 
26" 30', long. 74" 40'. 

POLACHY. — A town in the British district 
of Coirnbaloor, presidency of Madras, 26 
miles S. of Coirnbaloor. Ijat. 10 ’ 30', long. 
77° 4'. 

POLAIR. — A town in the hill zemindarry 
of Jeypoor, presidency of Madias. 61 miles 
S. from Jeypoor, and 74 miles IV.N.W. from 
Vizagapatam. Lat. 18' 10', long. 82 20'. 

POLAWUBTIM.— A town in tiie British I 


PON ANY, in the British district of Mala- 
bar, presidency of Madras, a seaport town 
situate on the south side of an estuary of a 
river of the same name, close to its entrance 
into the Arabian Sea. The river is shoal, and 
navigable only for small craft, and three or 
four miles to sea is a shoal with about four 
fathoms water on it, but inside, and between 
it and the mainland, having anchorage in six 
fathoms. The town is laiilt in a straggling 
manner, on a sandy plain, and is inhaliited 
principally by Mussuhnans, who have forty 
inoscpies, ‘and are governed by a chief priest 
called the Tangul. 'The jxqiulation is supported 
by fi.shing and liy trade, having tmuit rouH pate- 
uiais or sea going boats, which ]>ly to Surat, 
Arabia, Bombay, Madras, and even as far as 
Bengal, exporting principally picpper, betel, 
j rice, cocoanutK, iron, and very tine timber, 

I sent down the river from the Chats. The 


district of Baj doaundry, presidency of Ma<lr.as. j 
23 miles of ilajahmundiy. Lat. 

17° 16, long. 81" 41 . 

POLE. — A town in Ciizeiat, or dominions 
of the (jruicowar, 81 miles bj by S. from I >ees;i, 
and 83 miles N.E. i^y N. bom Ahinedabad. 
-Lat. 23° 59', long. 73" 20'. 

POLEKLL. — A town in the British district 
of Bellary, presidency of Madr.as, 72 mihs 
N.E. of Bellary. Lat. 15° 50', long. 77" 46'. 

POLENSHAW, in Hyderaba<l, or the terri 
tovy of the Nizam, a town, with a fort, 13 miles 
from the right bank of the river Godavery. 
It is situate in a verdant fertile valley, about 
four miles wide, which is surrounded all 
sides by lofty i singes of hills. The residence 
of the rajah is a small house, the top of «hich 
is visible above the ram[Kirt. lie i.s called 
not only rajah of Poienshaw. but also tlic rajah 
of Kammumniett, fiom a c uisiiit-nible town of 
that name within his zemindarry or feud.ai 
grant. Distance from Hyderabad, E., 150 
miles. Lat. 17° 35', long. 80" 45'. 

POLLASURUA.— A town in the British 
district of Ganjam, presidency of Madra.s, 
27 mi 1 es N . W. by N . of G anj am . Ijat. i 9“ 4 i 
long. 84° 63'. 


imports are wheat, 
seeds, groceries, and 


sugarcane, molasses, oil- 
spices. Salt is also iin- 


! [torted, though in the vicinity there is some 
j made by evaporating sea water. At the com- 
I im Ticcment of this ct.-nUiry, wlom Buchanan 


visited this place, it had about 500 good hou,s<’s, 
built, with stone, and two stories high, and 


l.(>00 huts. It iiatl formerly been a much 


i more considerable place, until nearly mined 
j by the oppression of Tijiyioo Sultan. Besides 
the paternars, there are mancheH, large row- 
lioats, used for navigating the river and for 
cnxst . g. 'I’hey are about iifty feet long, ten 
or twelve wide, and five or six deep, and 
i carry sail at sea. They are rudely constructed, 
i anU v'enture to se-a only in fine weather, 
j Umler the system of railways by which the 
1 Ma ii-as ten itories ai e about to be traversed, 
j tile eastern and we.stern coasts of tliis part of 
i thf peninsula v\ ill be united by means ofa line 
I trorii Bonany to the city of Madras. Distance 


lb •om Bombay. S.E., tint) miles; Alangalore, 
I S,E., 160 ; (hilicut., S,E., 34 ; Bangalore, S.W.^ 
190. Lat. 10 ’ 48', long, 75' 58'. 

JHINANY. - A river, named from the town 


situate on the soutlt side of its estuary 
it disembogues into tlie, Arabian Sea. 


, wilt: re 
It rises 


POLLTAM. — A town in llyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the right! 
bank of the Godavery river, and 154 miles* 
N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° L, long. 

77° r. 

POLLOOR. — A town in the British district 
of N orth Arcot, presidency of Madras, 33 
miles S.W. of Arcot. Lat. 12° 3l', long. 
79° 10b 

POLY. — A town in the British district of 
Cuddapah, presidency of Madra.'*, 31 miles 
S.E. by E. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14° 14', long. 
79° 15'. 

POMOORNA. — A town in the lapsed terri- 
tory of Nagpoor, situate nine miles from the 
right bank of the Wein Gunga river, and 
95 miles S.S.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 19° 63', 
long. 79° 40'. 


in the Briti.sli district (5>iini)atoor, in the 
viciiiity of some tanks near Cooticiiipaitiiiu, 
and in lat. 10° 19', long. 77° 6', and flowing 
north-west, through the great depression sepa- 
rating the Western Gliauts Iroui the mountains 
in the vicinity of (hifie Comorin, cros.ses the 
east boundary of the British district of Malabar 
in lat. 10" 42', L^ng. 76° 46', and about fifty- 
five miles from its source. Thereabouts turn- 
ing west, it flows by the fort and town of 
Palghat, and continuing to hold the same 
direction for twenty-five mile.s, it in lat. 10° 45', 
long. 76° 32', becomes the boundary between 
the raj or territory of Cochin and the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, continuing so for twenty-three 
miles, to lat. 10" 47', h»ng. 76° 15', where it 
enters the distiict, and flows westward through 
it for twenty-five miles, to the fall into tho 
Arabian Sea, in lat. 10° 47', long. 75° 58' ; the 
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total length of the course being 128 nailes. 
It is navigable for canoes as high up as Pal- 
ghat, sixty-three miles from the sea. Buchanan, 
who crossed it during the dry season five or six 
miles above its mouth, found the channel very 
wide, but most of it occupied by dry sands, the 
water clear, the stream gentle, but with diffi- 
culty ftrdable, on account of the depth. It 
can be navigated only by small craft, as well 
on account of a bar with small depth of water 
at the mouth, as shoal water inside, but is very 
useful during the monsoons, when it floats 
down to the coast great quantities of fine 
timber, highly valuable for the largest ships 
of war. 

I'ONASSA, or I^OMAWA, in thellajpoot 
sfate of Jodhpoor, a village on the route from 
Niusseerabad to T)eesa, and 157 miles S.W. of 
the former. Lat. 26*" 2', long. 73" 4', 

PON DA. — A town in tlie Portuguese terri- 
tory of Ooa, nine miles S.K. by E. fr<vm Goa, 
and 60 miles W. from Dharwar. Eat. 15" 25', 
long. 74" 5'. 

PONDALURIA. — A town in the lapsed 
territory of Nagpoor or Berar, 165 miles N.E. 
by E. from Nagpoor, and 74 miles S. from 
tSohagpoor. Lat. 22” 15', long. 81" 26', 

lU ) N D I (UI E R It Y, on the Coromandel 
coast, a hh-ench settlement included within the 
limits of the British district of South Arcot. 
Jt is situate at the mouth of a small river 
capable of admitting only coasting-craft of 
insigniffcarit burthen. In the fair-weather 
season, from 1st of Jamiary to October, the 
common ancliorage in the road is abreast the 
town, in .seven or eight fathoms, about tbree- 
qua! tern of a mile from it. Small ships may 
moor in live and half or six fathoms, hut 
during the season when stormy weather may 
be apprehended, it is prudent to anchor well 
(Hit, in twelve or fourteen fathoms, in what is 
called the outer road.” The site of the town 
i.s eligible, lieing to tbe soulh e.-ist of a long 
flat hill, and close to the bea<di, and having 
numerous buildings, and a conspicuous and 
agiHH'able aspect, viewed from the sea. “ Pre- 
viously to the war in 1756, Pondicherry was 
pcTha)is the finest city in India. It extended 
along the seacoast about a mile and a quarter, 
and wjis about three-quarters of a mile in 
breadth, was well Iniilt, and contained many 
public buildings, and a citadel, then the best 
of its Li I'd in India, but of too contracted 
dimensions. This fine city was first taken 
by llie English in 1761, and immediately razed 
to the ground.” Daring tVie obstinately- 
contested WHvrs between tbe British and French 
in India, in the course of the bvst century, 
Pondicherry, as a military and maritime 
station, had the advantage over Madras of 
lying to windward of it during the south-west 
monsoon, which was the season for hostile 
operations. At the commencement of the 
present century, it was described by Lord 
Valentia as the handsomest town, except Cal- 
cutta, that he had seen in India. At present. 


it is regularly built, and divided into two 
parts, the White Town and the Black Town, 
separated by a canal. The White Town, wliich 
is situate to the eastward of the other, and 
close to the beach, has well-built streets, regu- 
larly laid out at right angles to each other, 
with trees along the sides. To the west is the 
Black Town, inhabited by natives. Boulevards 
phinted with trees are great ornaments to the 
town. The most remarkable buildings are the 
church of foreign mi8.Hion8, the government 
house, and bazars constructed in 1836. In. 

I the same year a ligbthouae was finished, exhi- 
biting a light eighty -nine feet above the sea, 
and which, in clear weather, may be seen from 
a ship’s poop distant sixteen or seventeen miles. 
In consequence of the small depth of water on 
the bar, and the violence of the surf, landing 
can be effected only by a sort of rafts or flat- 
bottomed boats, constructed for the purpose. 
Pondicherry is ilie capital of the French pos- 
sessions in India, and tbe seat of their supreme 
government. The remaining posses.sions are 
Karical, on tbe coast of Coromandel ; Yanaon 
and the lodge of Ma^ulipatam, on the Orissa 
coast; Mah(S and the lodge of Calicut, on the 
Malabar co,ist ; C/handernagore, and the five 
lodges of Cossimbazar, Joug^dia, Dacca, Bala- 
sore, and Patna. Tlie posses.sion of these 
lodges is however nominal, and they have 
tieen abandoned by the French. In each of 
these settlements there is a government agent, 
who receives the governor’s orders direct, and 
corresponds with him. The territory of Pon- 
dicherry consisUs of — 1. The district of Pon- 
dicherry properly so called, containing, besides 
the town, eleven villages ; 2. the district of 
Valianor, containing forty-five villages ; 3. the 
district of Bahour, conUiining thirty -six villages. 
Tfie total area is estimated at 107 square 
miles, and the population in 1840 was returned 
at 79,743. la 185G, according to an Indian 
newspaper, the Madron Athena; am, the number 
had increased to liy,755. The establishment 
here comprises — 1. Executive and legislative, 
including governor, and council of iwimi lustra- 
tion and council-general ; 2. judicial, including 
the Royal Court, the Tiibuind in the First 
Instance, and the Tribunal of Peace and of 
Police; 3. department of public instruction; 
4. marine; 5. military. The population of the 
town is estimated at from 25,000 to 30,000. 
Distance from Madnis S.S.W. 86 miles. iSouth 
of the town is the village of Ariancoopan, cap- 
tured by Admiral Buscawen in 1748, prior to 
the unsuccessful siege of Pondicherry. The 
town of Pondicherry is in lat, 11” 56', long. 
79° 54'. 

PONDUA, — A town in the British district 
of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 15 miles 
N.N.W. of SUhet. Lat, 25” 6', long. 91” 47'. 

PONGA. — A town in the British district of 
Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 39 miles 
N.W. of Rungpore. Lat. 26” 5', long. 88° 52'. 

PONPUPrA.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 71 
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miles S.E. of Cannanore. Lat. 11® 12', long^. 

70 ^ 15 \ i 

PON WAR. — A town in the British district ! 
of Sliababad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 51 miles j 
N,E. by E. of Sasseiaui. Lat. 25® 21', long. 
84® 41'. 1 

POO A REE, in Koonawur, a district of 
Bussabir, is a village on the left bank of 
the Sutluj, here about 120 feet wide, and 
flowing with a gentle but deep current. 
The village, 200 feet above the river, consists 
of about thirty houses, from two to four 
stories high, chiefly built of pine-wood, and 
has adjacent a level, fertile piece of ground, 
well cultivated with vines, corn, and esculent 
vegetables. Here, at one time, was a sanga or 
wooden bridge, which having been allowed to 
fall, through decay, has been replaced with a 
jhula or rude suspension-bridge, consisting of a 
cable made of hair ropes stretched across, and 
traversed by means of a curved ]>iece of wood 
sliding on it, and bearing the passenger sus- 
pended on a seat hanging below, and drawn 
from one side to another by means of a stri/ig, 
as occasion may require. Elevation above the 
eea 6.008 feet. Lat. 31® 33', long. 78® 20'. 

POOBIHEL. — A town in the British 
district of Burdwan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
82 miles N E. by E. of Buidwan. Lat. 23® 28', 
long. 88® 21'. 

POOCH, in Bundelcurid, in territory of 
Jhansi, a village on the route ftoin Calpee to 
Goona, 55 miles S.W. of foimer, 150 N.E. of 
latter. Supplies and water may both be had. 
Lat. 25° 50', long. 79° O'. 

POODOOCO'ITAH, or RAJAH TONDI- 
MAN’S COUNTRY, is bounded on the north 
by the Biitisb district of Trichin<»p()jy, on the 
east by 'lanjore, and on the south aiid west by 
Madura : it extends from lat. 10® 6' to 10® 46', 
and from long. 7S° 33' to 79° 16' ; is forty three 
miles in length from north to south, and the 
same in breadth, and has an area of 1, 1 65 square 
miles, with a population of 01,745. Upon the 
death of Rajah Ragoonath Tondiman, in 1839, 
arrangement.s were made for conducting the 
administration by the widow during her son’s 
minority. The arrangement, however, was 
not altogether sati.sfactory, and it was shortly 
after so far modified as to admit of the 
judicious interposition of the British resident ; 
and much benefit afipears to have resulted 
from the exeicise of this temporary authority. 
The young chief upon his assumption of the 
government was noted for the excellence of his 
disposition ; but the hopes entertained of his 
successful administration were subsequently 
disappointed, and disturbances have taken 
place which were not quelled without much 
difficulty. Poodoocottah, the principal place, 
is situate on the left bank of tlie Yellaur river, 
59 miles N.E. by E. from Madura. Lat. 10® 24', 
long. 78° 52'. 

POOGHY SAWUR. — A town in the terri- 
tory designated the Daung, within the presi- 


dency of Bombay, situate 63 miles W. from 
Malligaum, and 58 miles S.E. from Surat. 
Lat. 20® 37', long. 73® 32'. 

POOKAREE, in the British di.strict of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Ifrovinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Banda 
to Ajegurh, 20 miles N. of the latter. Lat. 
25 ' 7 ', long. 80® 29'. 

POOKIIRAEN, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from the cantonment 
of Cawnpore to tliat of Calpee, and 10 miles 
N.E. of the latter. It has a bazar, and water 
is abundant, Lat. 26° 14', long. 79° 64'. 

POOLALCHERROO. — A town in the 
British district of Cuddapah, pre.sidency of 
Madras, 73 miles N. of Cuddapah. Lat. 15' 31', 
long. 78® 59'. 

1'OOTjA YAINBLA. — A town in the British 
di.strict of Cuddapah, ])residcncy of Madras, 
40 milc.s W. by S. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14® 25', 
long. 78® 17'. 

POOLBADY. — A town in the hill zemin- 
darry of Jeypoor, in Oiissa, 44 iTiiles S.E. by S. 
from Jeypoor, and 68 miles N.W, by N. from 
Vizagapatam. Lat. 18® 33', long. 82® 51'. 

POOLP, in the British district of Kumaon, 
Hcut.-gov. of the N.W. Province.^, a village 
half a mile W. of tlu^ right \)aid< of the Kalee 
(Eastern), 13 mile.s S.E. of CJiainpawut can- 
tonment. Lat. 29® 17', long. 80® 20'. 

POONA.- — A l)riti^h collectorate of the 
presidency ot Ihnnbay. It is bounded on the 
north by the Ahmed rniggiir colleclorate ; on 
the east by those of Abinednuggur and Shola- 
pore; on the south and soutlj west by the 
territory of Sattara ; and on the west by the 
Tannah colieetorato, 1 1 lies between lat. 1 7® 53' 
and 19® 26', long- 73® 20' and 75" 10', and has 
an area estimated at 5,298 square miles. The 
whole is includtid within the Deccan. 'The 
face of the country is intersected by nutnerous 
spurs or ridges, which ])art from tlie t!a.s(ern 
side of the culminating range called the 
Western Ghauts, and generally hold a direc- 
ition south-east, diminishing coritinually in 
I height, until they sink into the plains of the 
I N izam’s territory. 

I The Moola Moota, tlie Goor, and the Yeil, 
[uniting with 8on)e otlur Htrearns of less magiii- 
I tude, which rise in the vicinity of tlie city of 
I Poor. a, form the Bheema, which, taking a 
[ course south-east, leecives, at almut 16(> miles 
[from the source of the Goor, its rcmoti^at head, 
the Neera, a consiilerahle stream ; and below 
the confluence, continuing to flow in tiie same 
direction for sixty miles, finally jia.sses into the 
territory of the Nizam. The Neera, which 
rise.s within the territory of Sattara, on the 
easterm declivity of the Ghauts, a few miles 
north of tlie British sanatariumof lylahahulish- 
WU!% flowing south-east for about eighty miles, 
forms the boundary between Sattara and this 
collectorate. Those streams must derive most 
of their contents from the monsoon rains on 
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the Ghautfi, as the climate of the lees-elevated 
table-lands of the Deccan, and of the more 
depressed expanses in its western part, is 
characterized by aridity. The amount of an- 
nual rain-fall has been stated at 17.83 in. for 
the year 1830. The easterly winds are charac- 
terized by extreme dryness ; the lips, and the 
exposed parts of the skin, are cut, and become 
harsh and scaly ; windows, doors, and joiners’ 
work shrink, and present numerous interstices ; 
and to sleep exposed to the easterly wind, is 
to risk the loss of a limb, or a whole side. In 
general, however, the climate is in)t unhealthy, 
and the cantonments at Poona are found lo 
be remarkably suited to the European consti- 
tution. 

The character of the vegetation is indicative 
of the aridity of the soil and climate. Jacqiie- 
mont lound the counti*y in June a parched 
waste, and w'ater could nowhere be obtained 
i days moderate falls 

of rain covered the surface with verdure. 
Trees are very rare in this tract, there being 
only the Melia azadirachta, intermingled with 
cactus and euphorbia. Much attention has 
been given by government to the culture of 
the niulherry for feeding silkworms ; but the 
experiment, though conducted l)y a gentleman 
from the south of Europe, well verserl in the 
business, proved entirely abortive. The trees 
attained no reasonable size, many decayed alto- 
gether, and the aspect of tlie remainder w'as so 
sickly, stunted, and dwindling, as to forbid all 
probable hope of success. Heber conjectured 
that the cultivation of the vine would be suc- 
cessful ; but the average annual temperature 
would probably be too high. 

The common cereal grains of the Deccan 
form the staple products of the collectorat**, the 
surplus of which finds its way to the city of 
Poona, the great mart of the country, and 
thence to the coast, where salt and European 
goods are received itj exchange. ' The potato 
is grown extensively in the northern parts of 
the coilectorate, and supplies a large portion 
of the Binnbay market, to which easy access \h 
obtained by the excellent road that inter.sects 
the Northern Pergunnabs. Cotton is not cul- 
tivated to any great extent, Indapore being the 
only producing district. Throughout the coi- 
lectorate, the cultivation of the Mauritius 
sugarcane has greatly diminished, owing, it is 
stated, to the poverty of the Deccan soil. In 
some of the districts, but more especially in 
the pergunnabs intersected by good roads, 
agricultural stock is on the increase. It is 
calculated that a pair of oxen are equal to the 
cultivation of ten acres of land. In some of 
the districts the proportion of land to Bt(x;k is 
greater ; and this would seem to indicate a 
more sloven} v t’J.ige In those districts. | 

The distrlcw is if a versed by the south-eastern j 
braiicli of the main line of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway Company. The other 
principal roads are those from Poona, con- 
nucting that city with Bombay, Sbolapore, 
Ahmednuggur, Nassick, Sattara, by the 


Neera bridge. Metalled roads, with side- 
drains, have recently been constructed in the 
Casba Ghora of the Kheir pergunnah, with 
funds partly raised by assistance received 
from government, and partly by the volun- 
tary contributions of the inhabitants ; a fact 
showing that the natives are not altogether 
insensible to the advantages of improved 
means of communication, and that the expect- 
ation of interesting them in such matters is 
not hopeless. The line of road of the greatest 
commercial importance in this coilectorate is 
that which, intersecting the Indajioor and 
Bheemthnrry pergunnabs, leads from Shola- 
pore to Poona. A considerable export from 
the south-eastern and central provinces of the 
peninsula, consisting chiefly of cotton- wool, ia 
brought to the coast by this line, much of it 
in carts, for which description of carriage the 
metalled road from Poona, by way of the 
Bhorc Ghaut, to the coast, affords great facili- 
ties, In this coilectorate there aro no manu- 
factures for export. In some of the large 
towns, coarse cotton cloths are produced for 
consumption in the irnmeiiiate neighbourhood. 
Paper is manufactured at J'oona. 

By far the greater portion of the population 
is Mahraita. There are, however, a consider- 
able number of families deriving their origin 
from the Concan, some (.luzerattees, and not a 
few Mussulmans, the descendants of the ruling 
race, when the country was held first by the 
sovereigns of Abmedniiggur and Beejapore, 
and subsequently by those of Delhi. I’here 
are also some of that class of Mussulmans 
denominated Boras. The total amount of 
population is given under the article Bombay. 

At the close of the year 1852, there were in 
this coilectorate sundry government vernacular 
schools, besides the Sanscrit and English col- 
lege in the city of Poona. The Poorh under 
village schools, which were established by way 
of experiment in 1836, with schoolmasters at 
very low rates of pay, and priiicipally for the 
purpose of introducing some little instruction 
among the agricultui’al classes, were not at- 
tendinl with successful results, and the Board 
of Education re.solved to avail themselves o: 
every opportunity of closing these district 
schools, and to apply the funds in support of 
a few schools of a higher class. The ]>rincipal 
towns are described under their respective 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. 

Poona, at the period of its earliest mention 
in history, appears to have formed part of the 
Mussulman state of Ahmednuggur ; by the 
sovereign of which state, a jagbire, of wbicli 
Poona was the chief place, was conferred, in 
1604, on an officer named Malolee. A son of 
Malolee, named Sh.ahjee, after acting a con- 
spicuous part in the closing events of the king- 
dom of Ahmednuggur, passed into the service 
of Beejapoor, and was continued in hisjaghire, 
which had lallen to that state in the partition 
of the Ahmednuggur territories. JShahjee was 
the father of Sevajee, the founder of the Mali- 
ratta dominion, which for a time occupied so 
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important a place in tlie political system of 
India. The non of Sevajee, named Skmbajee, 
possessed few of the qualities which contributed 
to his father’s success ; be was made prisoner 
by Aurungzehe, and put to death while in 
captivity. TJis S(>n Sevajee, subsequently 
known by the name of Saho, at the time of 
his father’s death was an infant and a captive; 
circumstances little calculated to benefit his 
claims to sovereignty, more especially in Asia. 
Saho was eventually liberated on the death of 
Auiungzebe, but found the succession contested 
by his cousin, as stated in the article on Cola- 
pore, where also an account of the mode in 
which the contest was terminated will be found. 
A Brahmin, named Balajee Biswanat, held 
under Saho the office of Peishwa or minister ; 
an office which, though it ultimately became 
the first in the Mahratta confederacy, and even 
absorbed the authority of the nominal chief, 
W'as originally only the second, the Priti Nidhi, j 
or delegate of the rajah, being superior. By 
Balajee the affairs of Saho were managed with 
much address ; and by the influence of nego- j 
tiations conducted by him, a treaty was, in : 
1717 , concluded with Hosen Ali, acting on the 
part of the emperor, by wliich the claim ofi 
Saho to the whole of the territory formerly 
possessed liy Sevajee, with the addition of later 
conquests, was acknowledged, the emperor 
agreeing to restore all the forts in his possession 
within that tract ; to allow the levy of cbout, 
or Mahratta demand of a fourth part of the 
revenue throughout the Deccan, thus giving a 
legal title to that which was before a mere 
extortion ; and to make a further payment of 
one-tenth of the remaining revenue, under the 
name of Sirdesmuki. In return, i::^ho w’as to 
}iay a certain amount of tribute, to furnish a 
specified quota of iiorse, and to be answerable 
for any loss occasioned by depredations ; thus j 
acknowledging himself a vassal of the emperor. 1 
On the death of Balajee Biswanat, his sou Bajee ! 
Kao succeeded to tiie ofiice of Peishwa. Bajee ! 
itao was not only a consummate master ofj 
artifice, but a man of great boldness of spirit, I 
and actuated by a restless and insatiable ambi- 1 
tion. He had a rival in the Priti Kidhi, by j 
whom the arrangement with the rajah of Cola- , 
pore was concluded ; but the success of this I 
minister did not enable him to supplant Bajee! 
Kao, whose influence continued to extend in 
proportion to the numerous territorial and 
fiscal acquisitions wliicli he succeeded in mak- 
ing, nominally for his master, but actually 
for himself. Tliis course of aggression received 
a temporary clieck by the invasion of Nadir 
Shah ; but when the country was relieved by 
the withdrawal of that invader, he resumed 
the prosecution of his schemes of aggrandize- 
ment with unabated vigour. In 1739 be con- 
quered Salsette and Bassein from the Portu- 
guese. The vicinity of Salsette to Bombay, 
coupled with tlie fact of Ilajah Baho having 
granted all countries conquered from the Por- 
tuguese to the Peishwa in his own right, 
alainied the Bombay government, who began 


to apprehend that the views of this Mahratta 
leader might not be restricted to the doniiriiona 
of the Portuguese, but might extend to the 
possessions of other Europeans. Tlie Peishwa, 
moreover, was endeavouring to create a mari- 
time force. All these circumstances prompted 
the resort to measures of scjcurity ; and with 
^ the intention of avoiding the dangers which, 
seemed to be impending, the Bombay govern- 
ment concluded a treaty of fourteen articles 
with the brother of Bajee Kao, in which the 
claims of the contracting parties were defined 
and confirmed. Not long after the conclusion 
of this treaty, Bajee Kao died, leaving three 
sons, of whom the eldest, Balajee Kao, suc- 
ceeded to the office of Peishwa, though not 
without serious opposition from various power- 
i ful Mahratta functionaries and chiefw, the Priti 
I Nidhi, the rajah of Berar, and the Guicowar. 

I The rajah Saho, always indolent, fell, towards 
the close of his reign, into a state of imbecility, 
which placed him entirely at the mercy of 
those around him. His minister Balajee, and 
the prince’s wife Sawatri Bai, contended for 
the power of controlling him ; and the former 
was so successful as to prevail on the demented 
rajah to sign a deed transfen ing all the powers 
of his government to the I’eishwa, on condition 
! of his maintaining the royal title and dignity 
in the house of Bevajee, though liani Baja, a 
posthumous son of the second Sevajee, whose 
existence had long been concealed by his grand- 
mother, the Tara Bai ; and who accordingly 
succeeded to the nominal chieftainship on tlie 
death of Salio, in 1749. Balajee, now virtually 
the head of the Mahratta confederacy, con- 
tinued to exercise his 'pow er with varied suc- 
cess, till his death in 17di ; an event said to 
have been accelerated by the result of the battle 
of Paneeput, so fata,! to the interests of the Mah- 
rattas. The power and influence of the Peishwa 
thenceforth declined. Madhuo Kao, the second 
son of Balajee, succeeded hi.s father ; but being 
a minor, his unde Kagoba was appointed 
regent. A protracted struggle for power suc- 
ceeded between the uncle and the nephew, 
which ended in favour of the latter. Kagoba 
was deprived of authority, and subjected to 
confinement. Madhoo llao died in 1772. 
Under the impression that his dissolution was 
approaching, he sent for Kagoba, and for hia 
brotlier and successor, Narain Kao, and con- 
jured them to adhere to each other. For a 
time, amicable feelings appeared to exist be- 
tween them ; but discox-d arose, and Kagoba 
was again placed under restraint. Within a 
year from his accession, the young rajah was 
murdered, and the ministerial party and Itagoba 
mutually charged each other with the crime. 
Kagoba, however, was proclsumed Peishwa ; 
but bis security in the possession of that title 
was shaken by the widow of the murdered 
Narain Kao giving birth to a son, Kagoba 
assexrted that the child was spurious ; hut his 
title was maintained by a poweiiul party ; and 
the infant was formally installed as Peishwa. 
In this state of afiOuxs Kagoba applied to the 
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government of Bombay for assistance. The 
importance of obtaining po.s8ession of Salsette 
had long and urgently been impressed on that 
governin'mt ; and the disputed succession of 
Poona seemed to afford a favourable oppor- 
tunity for the attainment of the d€*.sired object. 
The Boinl»ay government accordingly r«*cog- 
nised the title of Ragoiia, and opened nogotia- 
tions with him. Pending these negotiations^ 
intelligence arrived that the Portuguese were 
fitting out an expedition at Goa for the recovery 
of Salsette and Bassein. To prevent these 
places falling into the hands of their European 
rivals, tlje Bombay government took immediate 
possession of them, informing Ragoba that the 
measure was merely precautionary, and not 
intended to affect his rights. 

In 1775, a treaty was concluded at Surat, 
by whirh Ragoba, in consideration of a certain 
amount of military force to be tarnished by the 
Company’s government for the prosecution of 
his claims, ceded to that government in per- 
petuity certain territorie.s, including Bassein 
and Sidsette. In accordance with the stipula- 
tions of this treaty, an English force, under 
Colonel Keating, joined the army of Ragoba 
at Cambay. Advantages, though not ot a 
decided nature, were gained; but the govern- 
ment of Bengal disapproved of the treaty, 
and of the connection with Ilagoba, and di- 
rected the withdrawal of the British force. 
The Bengal government also deputed Colonel 
Upton to Poona, to treat with the party in 
power there without the intervention ot the 
Bombay government. Colonel Upton con- 
cluded a treaty, but the conditions were 
never fulfilled. The Poona ministry was di- 
vided into two parties, one headed by Moraba, 
the other by Nanah Eurnavese. Moraba and 
his party were dispo.sed to make Ragoba re- 
gent ; Nanah professed vie)ws nearly similar ; 
but as he proposed to carry them out through 
the assistance of the French, the government 
of Bengal became alarmed, and not only au- 
thorized that of Bombay to support Rjigoba, 
but despatched a body of about 5,000 troops 
from Hiridostan to Bombay for the same pur- 
pose. A new treaty wa.s hereupon concluded 
by the Bombay government with Itagoba, in 
which it was stipulated that he was to exercise 
tL office of regent with full power, during the 
minority of his rival claimant ; while the Boiu- 
bay government eng;iged to apply for orders 
from the Company to sanction the following 
extraordinajry arrangement ; that if Ragolja 
should be able satisfactorily to prove the child 
supposititious, he, Ragoba, should become 
Peishwa ; but if the child should apj^ear to 
be really the son of the deceased IVishwa, 
then, on his attaining the ag^ of seventeen, 
the government and country should be equally 
divided between him and his uncle liagoba. 
Without waiting for the Bengal troops, then 
on the Nerbmlda, the Bomliiy government 
despatched a force to conduct Ragoba to 
Pc»<>na, and to invest him with the regency. 
This force advanced to within a few miles of 
5 a 


Poona, when those under whose orders the 
expedition was placed suddenly determined 
on retreat. The force accordingly fell back 
on a place called Wargaum, where, being sur- 
rounded by the Mahrattas, a convention wa.s 
concluded, under which it was agreed that 
Salsette and all the recent acquisitions froiri 
the Mahrattas should be restored, and that 
the Bengal detachment should be ordered back 
to Calcutta. The terms of the convention, 
which was concluded by a committee of per- 
sons called field-deputies, were such, ho wever, as 
neither they nor everj the Bombay government 
had power to grant, an<l it was never ratified. 
Colonel Goddard, who cointnandcd the Bengal 
troops, knowing that the coovtuition was of no 
force, disregarded it altogether, and, though 
his i^turn liad been made one ot the condi- 
tions, pushed on, and .arrived at .Surat in 
Febni.ary, 1779. He was vested with the full 
powers of treating with the Mahrattas. which 
other parties had prematurely exercised before 
his arrival. The Poona durbar, however, de- 
clared tliat no peace could be made unless 
Salsette were given up : hostilities were ac- 
cordingly resolved on. Colonel Godtlard took 
Ahmedabad and Bassein ; but subsequently, 
from the general state of affairs and the want 
of resources, he was compelled to confine him- 
self to the defensive. At length Scindia con- 
cluded a separate treaty for himself : one at 
an earlier period had been concluded with the 
Guicowar ; and after some delay, a treaty, 
known a.s the treaty ol Sal bye, put an end to 
the war between the British and those ad- 
ministering the territory of the Peishwa. By 
the treaty, Bassein and some other conquests 
were restored to the Peishwa ; but the cession 
of Salsette and some other islands to the Bri- 
tish, stipulated for in Colonel Upton’s treaty, 
was confirmed. Various other diplomatic 
arrangements, calculated to effect particular 
objects, were subsequently concluded between 
the Peishwa and the British government ; but 
in this brief sketch it would be superfluous to 
notice them in detail. In 1795 tlie Mahrattas 
became involved in war with the Nizam, a war 
terminated by the convention of Kurdlah, the 
conditions of which were highly advantageous 
to the former. In tlie same year, the Peishwa, 
Maderow Narrain, died. The next heir was 
Bajee Rjio, the son of Ragoba; but Nana 
Furnavese tried to exclude liim, in order to 
secure a continuance of his own power. 
Scindia, however, arriving at Poona with a 
large force, placed Bajee Rao on the musnud, 
and was thenceforward lord of the counsels of 
Poona. In 1802, Bajee Rao, taking part with 
Scindia in a contest which had arisen between 
that chieftain, shared in the defeat of his ally, 
Ilolkar having gained a complete victory in a 
battle fought near Poona, on the 25th October. 
The Peishwa fled to Bassein, having previously 
sought to avert the ruin he saw impending, by 
a communication to the British Resident at his 
court, expressing a desire to enter into a de- 
fensive alliance with the Brilinh, on the basis 
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of that which they maintained with the go- 
vernment of Hyderabad. A treaty of defen- 
sive alliance, known as the treaty of IlasKein, 
w^as accordingly concluded : a supplementary 
treaty was concluded in 1803; another treaty, 
lor the settlement of territory ceded by the 
rajah of Berar and Scindia, was entered into 
in 1804. The Peishwa had readily entered 
into a close alliance with the British govem- 
irierit, to avert the entire extinction of his 
authority ; but, from his restoration to his 
deposition, he systematically pursued a course 
of policy having for its object the subversion 
of the Britisb power. 

In 1812 and 1813 the British government 
was called upon to arbitrate an adjustment of 
the Peishwa’s claims upon the chiefs of Cola- 
pore and Sawiint Warree, and the Southern 
Mahratta jaghiredars. The decision, which 
was fatal to his pretensions of sovereignty 
over Colaporc, strengthened the hostile feel- 
ings which he previously cherished towards 
the i)ower to which he was indebted for the 
retention of his position as a sovereign prince, 
and his escape from the ruin which, without 
British assistance, awaited him ; the condition 
of a close prisoner, or that of a destitute wan- 
derer, being the alternative before him. Trim- 
buckjee Danglia, a man who, Vjy pandering to 
the profligate passions of his master, had risen 
iiom a very low station to be the most im- 
portant personage in the court of the Peishwa, 
laiiiiefi these feelings, and was ready to take 
any step for their gratification. The British 
government was bound by treaty to arbitrate 
certiiin long-standing disputes between the 
Peishwa and the Guicowar, or ruler of Ba- 1 
roda. In 1816, the Peishwa Ixicarne pressing 
lor the settlement of the disputed claims, and 
suggested that Gungadhur Shastry, the Gui- 
cowar ’s minister, should come to Poona, there 
to assist in the investigation and settlement of 
them. The Shastry knew that he was hattal 
by Bajee Rao ; he knew, moreover, the cha- 
racter of that prince, and that of his million 
Trirnbuckjee Danglia. It is not therefore sur- 
prising that be should have been reluctant to 
place liinisell in any degree in the power of 
such men. But tlie British government gua- 
ranteed the personal safety of the Guicow'ar’s 
minister, and, thus assured, he ceased to be 
actuated by apprehensions which probably 
could have been overcome in no other way. 
The arrival of the Shastry was welcomed by 
Bajee Rao with the strongest demonstrations 
of friendship ; he proposed to unite the family 
of his visitor with his own by marriage ; and 
it is not unlikely that the flattering proposal 
tended in some degree to throw the stranger 
off his guard and diminish his fears, though it 
did not altogether remove them. ThePeishw’^a 
and the Shastry proceeded together on a pil- 
grimage to Pundeipoor, one of those places 
which Hindoo superstition has invested with 
aanctity. While there, the Bhastry was in- 
vited by Trirnbuckjee to repair to a celebrated 
temple, on some occasieii which was regarded 


as of peculiar solemnity. His just apprecia- 
tion of the villanous character of the man 
who proposed the visit was still sufficiently 
strong to induce him to hesitate ; and it was 
not until after ^eJ>eatc^d mes.sage^H that he 
yielded. He went, performed such devotions 
as Hindoo delusion prescribed, and on his 
return was assassinated by ruffians hired by 
Trirnbuckjee Danglia, acting under the atro- 
cious instructions of the master, of whom he 
thus proved himself so fitting an instrument. 
The British Resident at the court of the 
Peishwa of course demanded the instant sur- 
i render of the wretch who had contrived the 
means and superintended the committal of the 
! murder. The Peishwa sought to protect him ; 
but at length the British government obtained 
possession of his person. He was confined in 
the fort of Tanna, wlience, however, he soon 
found means of escaping. Jn the mean time 
the l^eishwa was secretly striving by all the 
means in his power to induce the Mahrattas 
to unite in common cause against the English : 
Trirnbuckjee, after his escape, actively pro- 
moted the designs of bis master, by collecting 
troops for the meditated contest, lliese 8tej)s 
compelled the British government to pursue a 
decisivti course, by demanding from the I'eishwa 
such terms as a regard for the peace and secu- 
rity of India required, though by no means 
such fis his crimes merited. He had no choice 
but to comply, or to be at once involved in 
war wdth the most powerful state in India. 
He was not prepared for the latter, and after 
a severe struggle, he most unwillingly and un- 
gra<nously accepted the terms tendere-d to him. 

On the conclusion of the consequent treaty, 
the greater portion of the British trouf)S were 
withdrawn from the Pei.shwa’s territories, pre- 
paratory to operations against the PindarrieK. 
This appeared to Bajee Rao to afford him an- 
otlier chance of gratifying his revenge, and he 
availed himself of the opportunity by con- 
centrating a large force at Poona. The small 
British brigade left at that ]>lacc was there- 
upon removed to Kirkee, four miles distant, 
for the sake of occupying a better position. 
At this place they were attacked by the Mah- 
rattas ; but though the disparity of uumbera 
was great, the enemy was repulsed at every 
point with great loss. A tedious course of 
warfare followed ; but in all the actions that 
took place, the Peishwa’s forces were defeated. 
Towards the end of May, 1818, Bajee Rao, 
wearied out by constant defeat and hopeless 
wandering, and perhaps apprehensive of a 
worse fate than that of falling into the hands 
of the British, opened a communication with 
Sir John Malcolm. The result was, the formal 
renunciation by Bajee Rao of all sove.eign 
power, and his acceptance of a grant of pen- 
sionary provision, at the amount of which 
even he could not fail to be surprised, and 
which, considering the character of the man, 
together with the facts of his deposal having 
been formally proclainied, and his country 
almost entirely reduced, the Governor-Gene- 
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ral, the Marquis of Hastings, was justly war- 
ranted in considering unnecessarily large. He, 
however, ratified the terms. Bajee Rao lived 
many years to enjoy, or at least to receive and 
expend, the vast income which had been placed 
at his disposal. With him ended the dynasty 
of the Peishwa, begun in usurpation and ter- 
minated in treachery. Out of the territories 
placed at the disposal of the British govern- 
ment by the crimes of Bajee Rao, a dependent 
principality was assigned to the rajah of Sat- 
tara, the representative of the founder of the 
Mahratta rule ; the remainder were incorpo- 
rated with the British dominions. Latterly, 
the Satiara line of rajahs has run out its 
course, and this portion of territory has 
lapsed to the British government. 

POONA. — The j)rincipal town of the Bri- 
tish collectorate of the same name. It is 
situate on the small river Moota, immediately 
above its confluence with the Moola, in a 
treeless plain, extending eastward from the 
Ghauts, which, at the distance of a few miles, 
rise to the height of 1,000 feet above the town. 
The south-eastern branch of the main line of 
the Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company 
passes by the city, Poona was originally an j 
ill-built city, without walls or fort, tlie bazars 
were mean, and tlie streets irregular ; but ! 
recent and extensive improvements have | 
changed both its character and appearance. 
In the period intervening between the ye.ars 
3 841 and 184(5, no less than 400 new houses 
were built, and several more w’cre in the latter 
year in the course of construction. A .stone 
bridge of excellent masonry across, the Nag- 
junee Nullah was also in the last-mentioned 
year completed, at the private cost of a wealth}' 
courtesan, aflbrding greatly-increased facilities 
to a large class of grain-dealers for the trans- 
port of their grain into the heart of the town. 
The old Mahratta brid|j;e across the Moota 
Moola river having lallen into decay, was j 
taken down ; and it has been ref»laced by a 
bridge of stone, at an outlay of 47,000 rupees, 
or 4,700/., of which the government contri- 
buted 3,1)00/. The road over this bridge, 
which is at the west end of the city, is on 
the direct route to Bombay, and by it Euro- 
pean imported goods, salt, and other articles, 
are brought from that port, as well as supplies 
of provisions and liud from the neighbouring 
districts. TIi* i.; another bridge over the 
same river ju. vicinity ol Poona, called 
the Wellesley ]' idge, which was built by the 
government. The streets and thoroughfares 
of the whole of the eastern portion of the 
city adjacent to the cantonment have been 
macadamized. The most remarkable building 
is the pal.'ice, formerly the residence of the 
Peishwa. It is of considerable extent, and 
contains a handsome quadrangle, surrounded 
by cloisters of carved wooden pillars. It now 
serves the various purposes of a prison, an 
hospitfil, and a lunatic asylum. The hea<i- 
quartors of one of the divisions of the Bom- 


bay army are at Poona. The cantonments 
are on an elevated site a mile west of the city, 
and are perhaps the most extensive and best- 
arranged in India. The church is spacious 
and convenient, but in bad architectural taste, 
and disfigured on the outside by gaudy colour- 
ing. Poona is represented to have been long 
in a declining shite. During the height of 
the Mahratta power, the population is believed 
to have amounted to 150,000. At the time of 
the overthrow of the Peishwa, in 1818, it was 
estimated at 110,000 ; it was in 1838 rated at 
75,170. It is, however, to be observed, that 
these numbers are but conjectural ; and the 
recent increase of houses, already adverted to, 
would scarcely seem compatible with any con- 
siderable diminution of inhabitants. Measures 
are in progress for effecting municipal improve- 
ments in the city. 

An ample supply of water for this city had 
long been a want of primary importance, as 
affecting the health and comfort of the inha- 
bitants ; and endeavours have been made to 
obtain this desideratum by the repair and 
enlargement of the adjacent tanks and aque- 
ducts. T>*ese measures, however, proved in- 
effectual, and it was finally decided to throw a 
dam across the Moota Moola river, with ade- 
quate waterworks for the supply of the city. 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy agreed to defray the 
cost, w'hich was estimated at 73,945 rupees, or 
i 7,394/., exclusive of the machinery, which this 
distinguished benefactor of his country also 
undertook to provide. The dam, which was 
to be erected under the superintendence of an 
officer of the government, was commenced in 
the year 1844, but twice failed, once in 1845, 
and again during the floods in the following 
year. Sir Jamsctjee having already expended 
on this work a sum amounting to 175,000 
rupees, or 17,500/., the completion of the work 
was in 1847 authorized at the public expense. 
The estimated cost was 37,775 rupees, or 
3,777/. Late in the year last mentioned, 
further difficulties were encountered in the 
construction of the dam, and a third failure 
ensued. In the year 1850, the works were 
brought to a termination ; but from the want 
of judgment displayed in the formation of the 
bund, and in the selection also of its site, it 
was discovered that the work was unsuited to 
the purpose for which it was designed. It was 
necessfiry, therefore, to abandon the bund as 
the main source, and to resort to other mea- 
sures for securing a full supply of water to the 
mass of the pojiulation. 

There was a government English school in 
this city, which, in 1846, contained 118 pupils. 
Of this number, the large majority (eighty -one) 
consisted of Brahmins ; the remaining number 
(thirty-seven) was composed of Purvoes, Indo- 
Britons, Sonars, and nine other castes. A 
public examination of the school was held in 
October, 1846, conducted by the bishop of 
Bombay. With respect to the highest class, 
his lordship expressed himself in terms of high 
praise. This school has been recently ainal- 
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gamated with the Sanscrit College, which wa« 
instituted in the year 1821, for the preserva- 
tion, it is slated, of the ancient literature of 
the country. It is placed under the special 
superintendence of a European officer. It con- 
sists of three departments, Sanscrit, English, 
and Normal, and in 1853 contained 497 pupils, 
of whom 342 were in the English department. 
An interesting experiment is now in progress 
for promoting female education in this town. 
In July, 1851, the first girls’ school in Poona 
was established by a few educated native gen- 
tlemen. The number of girls under tuition at 
the end of the first year was fifty ; at the close 
of the second, the number of schools had in- 
creased to three, while the aggregate number 
of pupils amounted to 237. 

With the exception of grain -dealers, and 
those who trade in the raw products of the 
country, the mercantile classes in Poona are 
said to be declining in wealth. No market is 
now found for jewellery and precious stones, 
which were much sought after when Poona was 
the seat of native rule. The introduction of 
European piece goods has caused the disap- 
pearance of native fabrics, which could not 
compete with them in price, and Poona has 
now scarcely any manufacture except a very 
small one of paper. Judging, however, from 
the annual increase in the number of houses, it 
is to be presumed that the loss of the trade, 
consequent on the deprivation of a court and 
other causes, has been supplied to some extent 
from new sources. 

The first mention of Poona in history seems 
to have been in 1604, when it was granted by 
the sultan of Ahmednuggur as jaghire to Mai 
lojee, the grandfather ol Sevajee, the Mahratia 
chief. In 1 637 it was confirmed by the sultan to 
Shahjee, father of Sevajee. In 1663, during the | 
operations conducted against Sevajee, by order 
of Aurungzebe, the imperial viceroy Shaista 
Khan took possession of this open town, from 
which, when surprised a few days afterwards by 
Sevajee, he had great difficulty in making his 
escape. His son, and most of his guard, were 
cut to pieces, and he himself wounded. A 
powerful force, however, immediately rein- 
stated the discomfited commander. In 1667, 
Aurungzebe restored Poona to Sevajee; but 
under the sway of his successor Sambajee, it 
was occupied by Khan Jehan, an oflScer of the 
Padshah. On the Peishwa obtaining supre- 
macy in the M:^bratta confederacy, the seat of 
government was removeil from Sattara to 
Poona. In 1763, Nizam Ali, of Hyderabad, 
sacked the town, and burned such parts of it 
as were not ransomed. In the struggle be- 
tween the successive peishwas and their nomi- 
nal subordinates Scindia and Holkar, Poona 
suffered miany vicihsitudes, until, in 1802, by 
the proviiions of the treaty of Biissein, the 
Peishwa admitted a British subsidiary force to 
be stationed there. After the deposal of the 
Peishwa Bajee Rao (the particulars of which 
event are narrated in the article on the Poona 
colkctorate), the ‘ity became the locality of 


the British civil establishment, as well as of 
the principal cantonment of the Deccan. Ele- 
vation above the sea 1,823 feet. Distance 
from Bombay, S.E., 74 miles ; from Sattara, 
N.. 58 ; from Abmednuggur, S.W., 70. Lat. 
18° 31', long. 73° 63'. 

POONAHANAH, in the British district of 
(jroorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Muthra to Rewaree, 
40 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 27° 51', 
long. 77° 16'. 

. POONAKULLO. — A towm in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Godavery river, and 126 miles 
N.N.E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19“ 6', long. 
79° 7'. 

POONAMALLEE. — A town in the British 
district of Chingleput, presidency of Madras, 

1 13 miles W.S.W. of Madras. Poonainallee is 
a military station, and accommodation is mairi- 
I tained for two or tliree companies of European 
troops. Lat. 13° 2', long. 80° 10'. 

POONASSA. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s family, 82 
miles S.E. by S. from Oojeiu, and 97 miles 
W. by N. from Baitool. Lat. 22° 10', long. 
76° 30'. 

POONCH.— See Punch. 

POONDUR. — A district originally subject 
to the hill state of Joolml, of which it forms 
the northern part. It extends about eight 
miles in length, nearly in a direction from 
south-west to north east, and five in breadth, 
in a direction at right angles with the former ; 
lying l>etween lat, 30° .'>8' — 31° 4', long. 77“ 35' 
and 77° 42'. This tract consists principally of 
a main ridge running from south-west to north- 
east, forming part of the range connecting the 
peak of Waitu with that of Chur, and having 
probably an elevation of from 6,0(i0 to 7,000 
feet alxive the sea. The streams flow across 
the district in a south-easterly direction towards 
the Tonse. The inhabitants aic a hardy, fear- 
less race, who continued to resist theGoorkhas 
after the other mountaineers had submitted, 
and until after a bloody conflict at Matteelee, 
where they were over})owered by a force of 
6,000 men. On the march of the English 
troops into this part of the mountains, the 
inhabitants again rose in arms against the 
Goorkbas, exterminated those occu|)ying their 
country, and, investing the fort of Chepal, 
farther south, conduced mainly to its surrender. 
On the expulsion of the Goorkhas, and sub- 
sequent pacification of the country, Poondur 
devolved to the East-lndia Company, for want 
of heirs to the former ruling family ; and as no 
advantage appeared likely to result from re- 
taining dominion over its barren soil and rude 
people, it was, by the advice of Sir David 
Ochterlony, transferred to the rana of Keon- 
thul, its present sovereign. It is estimated by 
De Cruz to Viave an annual revenue of BOOH., 
and a population of 3,000, of whom 400 bear 
arms. 
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POONG. — town in the British district of 
Amherst, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
11 miles N. of Moulmein. Lat. 16® 38', long. 
97“ 42'. 

POONGUL, in the Bajpoot state of Bee- 
kaneer, a village on the route from the town 
of Beekaneer to that of Bahawulpoor, and 
48 miles N.W. of the former. It is described 
as situate amidst desolation, striking even in 
that desert region. Lat. 28® 29', long. 72° 52'. 

POONITJ. — A town in the native state of 
Travancore, territory of Madras, 67 miles N. 
by E. from Quilon, and 91 miles N.W. from 
Tinnevelly. Lat, 9° 40', long. 76° 60'. 

POONOO. — A town in the British district 
of Shikarpoor, territory of Scinde, presidency 
of Bomlwiy, 32 miles W. of Shikarpoor. Lat. 
27° 58', long. 68° 8'. 

POONPOON, — A river rising in Ramgurh, 
among the mountains on the northern frontier 
of Behar, about lat. 24° 30', long. 84° 20'. It 
holds a course generally north-east, through 
Behar and Patna, receiving in its course some 
considerable torrents. At its mouth it has 
steep banks, about thirty feet high, and a 
channel 100 yards wide. Its total length of 
course is about 130 tnilea. At the distance of 
a few miles further east, is the course of the 
Little Poonpoon, holding a direction nearly 
parallel to that of the larger stream, and ulti- 
mately joining it twelve miles above its con- 
fluence with the Ganges at Futwa, in lat. 
25° 29', long. 85° 23'. 

POONWA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route, by Ilajapoor ferry, from 
the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, and 
38 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25° 27', long. 
81° 23'. 

POOPREE. — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 36 miles 
N.E. of Mozufferpoor. Lat. 26° 30', long. 
85° 50'. 

POOR, in the British district of Mozuffur- 
nuggur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name. Elevation above the level 
of the sea 963 feet. Lat. 29° 40', long. 
77° 54'. 

POORAH, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Futtehgurh to that of Cawnpore, and 26 
miles N.W. of the latter. It has a bazar, 
and is well supplied with water. Lat. 26° 45', 
long. 80° 9'. 

POORAINXJH, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route ffcom Goruckpoor to Oudh, 
54 miles W. by N. of the former. Lat. 26° 49', 
long. 82° 32'. 

POORALTA. — A British district in the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, bounded on the north- 
west by those of Barrabhoom and Pachete ; 


on the east by BanocMmJi and Midnapoor ; 
and on the south-west bj SIngbboom ami the 
native state of Mohmrlnuige. It lies between 
lat. 22° 9'~ 23° 15', long. 86** 5'— «7° 13'; is 
seventy miles in length from north-east to 
south-west, and six^ miles in breadth. Poo- . 
ralia, the principal place^ is the station of the 
assistant to the political agent for the south- 
west frontier of Bengal and commissioner for 
Chota Nagpore. It ia sitoate forty miles west 
of Bancoorah. 

POORANDA. — A town in the British 
district of Purneafa, lieok-gov. of Bengal, 
22 miles W. of Pnrneah. Lat^ 25“ 46', long. 
87° 10'. 

POORANUM, in the Jetch Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town sitoated on the left 
bank of the Jhelmn, 89 miles N.N.W. of the 
town of Lahore. Latw 82“ 46*, long. 73“ 40'. 

POORBOONT, in Koonawnr, a district of 
Busaahir, is a village on the left bank of the 
Sutluj. It is of oonsideralde siae, with houses 
built of hewn aton^ bonded with beams of 
deodar. Poorbooni ia 7,318 feet above the sea. 
Lat. 31° 35', long. 78“ 22'. 

POORBUNDER* in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Gnzenit, a town on the south- 
west coast, in tbe dwtrici of Burda. 'Though 
having no shelter for ships of considerable 
burthen, in consequence of a bar obstructing 
the entrance, it is much frequented by craft of 
from twelve to eighty tons Imrthen, and is the 
best on tbe west coast, carrying on brisk trade 
with tbe opposite coast of Africa, and with 
various ports in Sinde, BeloochLdan, Arabia, 
tbe Persian Gul^ and the coasts of the Concan 
and Malabar ; and about sixty vessels of various 
sizes belong to the port. Poorbunder belongs 
to a rana or chief erf the Jaitwa tribe of Raj- 
poots, who also holds the whole district of Burda 
or Jaitwar, for which be pays an annual tribute 
of 3,OOOZ. to the Gnicowar, and also pays an- 
nually to the British government the moiety of 
the duties levied at the seaport erf Poorbunder, 
yielding annually a revenue of from 3,0001 to 
3,500/. Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 
210 miles ; Baroda, W., 230 ; Bombay, N.W., 
275. Lat. 21° Sr. long. 69° 45'. 

POOREE. — See Juggcbwauth. 

POORMAH. — A town in the recently lapsed 
territory of Nagp<jor, 126 miles E.N.E. from 
N agpoor, and 87 miles S. from Ramgur. Lat. 
21° 33', long. 81“ 3'. 

POORNA, a river of Hyderabad, and a 
considerable feeeier erf the Godavery, rises in 
lat. 20° 22', long. 75“ IB*, and, flowing south- 
east for 190 miles, falls into IheGodaveiy river, 
in lat. 19" 6', long. 77“ 5'. 

POORNA. — A river rising in lat. 20“ 59', 
long. 73“ 44', on the western slope of the 
Western Ghats, and flowing through the terri- 
tory of the Daung ivyahs, Wusravee, and the 
British district of Sorat, falls into the North 
Indian Ocean, m laL 20* 53', long, 72° 48'. 

POORNAH RIVER, rises in lat. 21° 35', 
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long. 77® 41', in the British district of Baitool, 
and flowing southerly for sixty -five miles 
through that district, and for ninety-five 
through one of the recently sequestrated 
districts of the Nizam’s dominions, falls into 
the Taptee, in lat. 21" 4', long. 76“ 8\ 

POOROGAON. — town of Eastern India, 
in the British district of Northern Gachar, 
60 miles E. by S. of Jynteahpore. Eat. 
25“ 4', long. 93". 

POORSA. — A town in the . British district 
of Dinajepore, lieut.-gov. of ^ngal, 39 miles 
S.E. of Dinajepoor. Lat. 25“ 13', long. 89“ 5'. 

POORXJNDHUR, in the coHectorate of 
Poona, presidency of Bombay, “a hill fort, 
connected with a neighbouring range.” The 
highest point of the mountain of Poorundhur 
is upwards of 1,700 feet from the plain imme- 
diately l)elow, and 4,472 feet above the sea. 
There are two forts, an i&pper and a lower, 
situated from 300 to 400 feet below the summit. 
The worlcs, like most of the hill forts in that 
part of the country, are of perpendicular rock, 
and frequently weakened rather than strength- 
ened by curtains and bastions of masonry, by 
which the natural defences are generally sur- 
mounted. It was one of the first places which 
the Mahratta chief Sevajee secured, and he 
obtained it by practising on the wteakness of 
those by wliom it was held. In 1665 it was 
invested by the forces of Aurungzebe, under 
the command of Dilir Khan, and though the 
defence was obstinate, and the success of the 
undertaking doubtful, Sevajee appears to have 
been bo intimidated at the proepect of its fall, 
that he surrendered the place and himself, and 
entered the service of Aurungzebe, from whom, 
however, he soon revolted, and in 1670 re- 
captured the fort. After the power of the 
Peishwas had superseded that of the descend- 
ants of Sevajee at Poona, it was the usual 
stronghold to which the former retreated when 
unable to remain in safety at the capital. In 
1818 it was invested by a British force, and, 
after a brief resistance, surrendered at discre- 
tion, The fort commands a passage through 
the Ghats, denominated the Poorundhur Ghat. 
Here, in 1776, was concluded a treaty between 
the British government and the Maliratta 
states ; but its conditions were never fulfilled, ] 
the treaty being overruled by a subsequent! 
agreement between the Bombay government! 
and Ragoba. 

Poorundhur is one of the sanitarial stations 
for European officers and soldiers ; it is dislant ! 
20 miles S.E. of Poona, 40 miles N. of Sattara, ! 
and 90 S.E. of Bombay. Lat. 18° 16', long. 
74“ 2'. 

POORUNGURH. — A town in the British 
district of Kutnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 
12 miles S. of Kutnageriah. Lat. 16° 50', 
long. 73“ 22'. 

POORUNPOOR, in the British district of 
Shahjehaopoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Bareilly to 


the Nepal territory, 48 miles E. by N. of the 
former. Lat. 28° 30', long. 80“ 13'. 

POORWA. — A town in Bundelcund, situate 
on the left bank of the Pysunnee river, distant 
four miles N. from Tirhowan. Lat. 25° 16', 
long. 80° 56'. The territory of which this 
town is the principal place belongs to a native 
chief under the protection 3f the British 
government : it contains an area of twelve 
square miles, and a population of 1,800. 

POORWAH. — A town in Oude, 65 miles 
N.W. from Lucknow, and 37 miles E.N.E. 
from Eurruckabad. Lat. 27“ 30', long. 
80° 13'. 

POORWAH. — A town in Oude, 29 miles 
S.S.W. from Lucknow, and 30 miles E. from 
Oawnpoor. Lat. 26“ 29', long. 80° 61'. 

POORYNHA, in the British district of 
Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Futtehgurh 
to the cantonment of Shahjehanpoor, and 18 
miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 45', long. 
79“ 46'. 

POOR YN EE, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 44 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
29“ 24', long, 78“ 31'. 

POOSA, in the British district of Tirhoot, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route from 
Dinapore to Purneah, 50 miles N.E. of former, 
150 W. of latter. It is situate on the banks 
of the Little G unduck river, has a good bazar, 
and supplies are abundant. Lat. 25“ 59', 
long. 85" 41'. 

POOT. — A town in the British district of 
Tavoy, one of the Tenasaeriin provinces, 110 
miles S. by E. of Moulmeiu, I.At. 14“ 56', 
long. 98° 5'. 

BOOTH, in the Brlti.sh district of Meerut, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Meerut to Budaoon, 38 miles 
S.E. by E. of the former. Ijat. 28“ 40', long. 
78° 16'. 

POOTLEE. — See Kotpootlee. 

POOTIjEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Uiwar, 28 miles W.N.W. from Ulwar, 
and 98 miles S.W. from Delhi. Lat. 27‘ 40^, 
long. 76° 13'. 

POOTORAY. — A town in the native state 
of Travancore, presidency of Madras, 20 miles 
S.E. from Trivandrum, and 32 miles W.N.W, 
from Cape Comorin. Lat. 8“ li , long. 77'* 11'. 

PCOTTOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of South Canara, presidency of Madras, 
26 miles E. by S. of Mangalore. Lat. 12“ 47', 
long. 75° 15'. 

PORAKADY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 55 
miles E. by S. of Cannanore. Lat. 11“ 41', 
long. 76“ 13'. 

PORENATJMLA. — A town in the British 
district of Cudd vDab, presidency of Madras^ 
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39 miles N. b}' E. of Cuddapab. Lat. 15”, 
long. 79° 4'. 

PORIAN POINT, on the coast of the 
British province of Pegu, at the mouth of the 
Negraia river. It /lies low, is formed of white 
cliffs covered with trees. Distant C9 milea 
S.S. W. of Bassein. Lat. 15° 49', long. 94” 29'. 

PORKIA, or PORKAD, in Travancore, a 
town on the seacoast, having a trade in timber, 
cocoaiiuts, pepper, and coir or cocoanut-fibre. 
Distance from the city of Cochin, S.E., 53 
miles. Lat. 9° 20', long. 76° 25'. 

PORTO NOVO, in the British district of 
South Arcot, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the Coromandel coast, at the mouth of the 
river Vellaur, which, rising near the base of 
the Eastern Ghats, and having a considerable 
length of course, is small at its mouth, and 
admits only coasting craft. Ships of superior 
burthen niU8|| anchor two miles off shore, 
wdiere they liave six or seven fathoms of water, 
with good holding-ground in mud. This town 
was formerly of considerable importance and 
prosperity ; but having suffered much in the 
wars between the British and Mysorean 
governments, sank into decay. Its prosperity 
is, however, rising, in consequence of extensive 
ironfoundry-works having been established 
here by a joint-stock association, called the 
East-India Iron Company, to whom also 
belong the works at Bey poor. The ore 
smelted is in great abundance in the vicinity, 
and can be reduced by the usual processes into 
the finest steel. 

Porto Novo was burned by Hyder Ali in 
July, 1780, upon his first irruption into the 
Carnatic. In the following year, a critical 
battle was fought at this place, between Hyder 
and the British, which terminated in the com- 
plete discomfiture of the former. Hyder had 
anticipated a different result. Relying upon 
his vast superiority of numbers, he trusted that 
the *iay bad arrived when he might completely 
annihilate the onl}? army that remained to 
oppose him, and jictu.ally issued an order at 
the c(/inmenccment of the action, that no 
j'risf)ners should be trikon. Distance from 
TrarupJt'bar, N., 32 miles; Madura, N.K., 
155; Tanjore, N.E., 63; Madras, S., 136, 
Lat. 11° 31', long. 79° 49'. 

l^OUTUGLE.SE POSSESSIONS. — See 
Goa, Diu, and Daman. 

POTAL. — A town in the British district of 
Mymunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 44 miles 
S.W. by W. of Nusserabad. Lat. 24° 21', 
long. 89° 50'. 

POTALPUTTOO. — A town in the British 
district of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
35 miles N.W. by N. of Arcot. Lat. 13° 20', 
long. 79° 9'. 

POTIIEE, — A village in the British district! 
of Rohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, j 
Lat. 29” 5', long. 76° 20'. 


POUDELLAH. — A town in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 
28 miles W.N.W. of Ougole. Lat. 15° 38', 
long. 79° 41'. 

POUNA, or PONNA.— See Gonkob. 

POIJNN ALY. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Irrawady river, and 
66 milea N. from Ava. Lat. 22° 49',' lone. 
96°. 

POWAEEN, in the British district of Shah- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Shahjehanpoor to 
Jemlah, 18 miles N.E. of the former. Pow^een 
is returned as containing a population of 
6,071 inhabitants. Lat. 28° 4', long. 80° 10'. 

POWANGURH. — A town in Guzerat, or 
dominions of the Guicowar, 22 miles N.E. 
from Baroda, and 69 miles S.E. by E. from 
Abmedabad. Lat. 22° 28', long. 73° 30'. 

POWAR. — A town in the British district 
of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 17 miles W. 
of Poonah. Lat. 18" 31', long. 73° 39'. 

POWNAR. — A tbwn in the lapsed territory 
of Nagpoor or Berar, 40 miles S.W. from 
Nagpoor, and 79 miles E.S.E, from Ellichpoor. 
Lat. 20° 48', long. 78° 42'. 

POWREE, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
town on the route from Calpee to Kotah, 195 
miles S.W. of former, 126 E. of latter. Lat. 
25° 32', lon^. 77” 27'. 

POWTl. — A town of the British district 
Bijiumr, lieut.-gov, of tlie N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 29° 12', long. 78° 32'. 

POWUNGURH. — A towm in the native 
state of Kalapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
64 miles S. from Sat tara, and 69 miles N.N.W, 
from Belgaum. Lat. 16° 47', long. 74° 12'. 

PUAIGFOOR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypore, a town on the route from Delhi to the 
town of Jeypore, 107 miles S.W, of former, 
54 N.E. of latter. It has a bazar, and water 
is plentiful. Lat. 27° 38', long. 76” 13'. 

IMiANHETA RIVER.--See Wkingunga. 

PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND (called 
also Penang, from its form resemhUng that of 
the areca-uut, for which Penang is the Malay 
term) is situate near the northern entrance of 
tho Straits of Malacca, off* the western coast 
of the Malay peninsula, being separated from 
its dependency Province Wellesley, on the 
mainland, by a channel two miles and a half 
wide. It lir3 between lat. 5” 14' — 5° 29', long. 
100° 25' ; is fifteen miles in length and twelve 
in its greatest breadth, and contains an area of 
160 square miles. 

Favoured by nature, not less in its highly 
advantageous mercantile situation than in the 
rich and varied produce of its soil, this flourish- 
ing island is sheltered from the south-west by 
! the lofty mountains of Sumatra, and on the 
I cast by the chain of tho Malayan peninsula, so 
that ships approaching its shores escape the 
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faiy of tbe storms which prevail in this quarter 
of the globe ; and a safe access is at all seasons 
easily obtained to tbe harbour, which, formed 
by the strait separating Penang from tbe 
Quedah coast, is deep, with good anchorage, 
enabling ships of large burden to lie a few 
hundred yards off the town ; and so spacious, 
as to be capable of containing almost any 
number oi -vessels. A considerable commerce 
is accordingly carried on, which is represented 
as being on the increase. The coast is bold, 
and studdc^i with several islands, and on almost 
every side the shore is lined with groves of the 
cocoanut. A chain of mountains, having an 
elevation of from 2,000 to 2,500 feet above 
the level of the sea, run diagonally across the 
island hrom north-east to south-west ; on each 
side, extending from their base to the coast, are 
fertile plains, which are entirely cultivated, ex- 
cept where inteirupted by forests of fine trees 
and groves of the areca. To the north-east is a 
level plain, three miles in breadth, called the 
“ Valley.” This is the most popubms part of 
the island ; Georgetown (the capital), with its 
forts, barracks, Ac., being built on its eastern 
extremity, and the houses of the principal 
European inhabitants scattered over its sur- 
face. The northern part is generally moun- 
tainous, and the summits of many of the hills 
are studded with readences of European 
planters. There are no rivers ; but numerous 
streams and rivulets, which find their source in 
these mountains, serve to irrigate and fertilize 
the soil. 

The climate of Penang varies on the hills 
and in the valley. In the former it is most 
delightful : the medium temperature of the 
year is 70** ; the average annual range of the 
thermometer about 10°. Being exposed at all 
times to refreshing breezes, tbe heat in the 
middle of the day, in the hottest weather, is 
never oppressive ; and from the purity and 
bracing character of tbe air, together with the 
beauty of the scenery, it offers a most agree- 
able resort for convalescents. At some seasons, 
morning fogs hang over the summits, which 
make it cold, and render warm clothing neces- 
sary. In the valley, covered with its rich 
venlure and luxuriant v^etation, the climate 
is moist. There tbe temperature in the day 
rises to 90°, and is seldom lower than 76° ; 
but tlie nights and mornings are always de- 
lightfully cool. January and February are 
the driest months ; April, May, and June are 
rainy ones ; but sViowers arefi^uent through- 
out tbe year. The diseases which are mdst 
common are tbe cholera, fevers, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, rheiiinatisra, and ulcers. 

The geological formation of Prince of Wales 
Island is primitive. The mountains consist 
almost exclusively of granite ; mica occasion- 
ally occurs in pretty large quantities, and 
quartz is sometimes found. The subsoil of 
tbe hills consists in some places of decomposed 
rock, varying from one to eight feet in depth ; 
the valley is ol alluvial lormation, formed by 
the detritus of the mountain, which has been 


accumulating for ages.' Dr. Ward supposes 
that tbe sea at some remote period covered 
these parts, and washed tbe base of tbe moun- 
tains ; and this opinion is borne out by the 
appearance of the opposite shore, where 
Captain Low discovered for some miles inland 
evidences of the gradual retirement of the 
ocean, in the ridges which at intervals run 
parallel with the coast. The only mineral 
known to exist is tin ; and it is said the 
mountains are rich in this ore, though no 
mines have been worked. 

The soil throughout the island is generally 
light, but varies in quality : at the foot of tbe 
mountains it becuraes rich ; in tbe valleys it 
consists of a vegetable mould, some inches in 
depth, with a substratum of sand. Towards 
the sea, where it has been covered with man- 
groves, the soil is a rich black mould, mixed 
with small quantities of sand and gravel. 

The whole island is covered with a luxuriant 
vegetation. When first transferred to the 
English, dense forests and noxious jungle 
covered its surface ; these have been now 
cleai'ed away, and highly-cultivated fields and 
smiling gardens occupy their place. The 
eastern side of the island, consisting of low 
lands, which are well adapted to the growth of 
rice, is almost exclusively appropriated to its 
cultivation. On tbe south-western side, the 
soil, being of a different character, is occupied 
by beautiful plantations of the spice and pepper 
plants. The cleared summits of the hills are 
productive in cloves, which are the finest in 
the world ; their sides are clothed with forests 
and plantations of tea, cotton, and tobacco ; 
and the plains are rich also in coffee, sugarcane, 
and all descriptions of fruit-trees and vege- 
tables. The nutmeg is a tall tree : the island 
coDtains several descriptions, varying in the 
colour of their leaves and the shape of the 
fruit. The betel-vine is extensively planted ; 
the natives have a great partiality for the leaf, 
and are large consumers of it. 

So great a variety of races constitutes the 
population of Prince of Wales Island, that 
Sir George Leith remarks, There is not, 
probably in any part of the world, so small 
a space in which so many different people 
are assembled together, or so great a variety 
of languages Bp<»ken.” There are Malaya, 
Chinese, Buttaa, Bengalese, Europeans, Cbu- 
liahs, Siamese, and Burmese. When first 
taken possession of by the British, it was 
very thinly populated ; a few Malay families, 
who used to gain their livelihood by fishing, 
and several bands of pirates, being the only 
inhabitants. Soon after the settlement of the 
British, however, Chinese, and people from 
various countries, congregated here to enjoy the 
advantages of British protection ; and in 1797, 
ten years after the first establishment of the 
British, the number of inhabitants amounted 
to 6,937. In 1801 it had increased to 9,587 ; 
in 1828 the population was 37,715 ; in 1855 
it had risen to 45,518. The total population 
of the Straits settlements at the same period. 
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inclusive of military and convicts, was as 
follows : — 


Prince of Wales Island.. .. 45,518 

Province Wellesley 51,509 

Singapore 67,421 

Malacca 54,021 


Total 208,469 


The British inhabitants are either planters, 
merchants, or gentlemen holding official situa- 
tions. 

Prince of Wales Island is the seat of govern- 
ment for all the British possessions in the 
Straits. At the latter end of the last century, 
the East-India Company deemed it necessary 
to establish a port in the Straits of Malacca ; 
and after several fruitless endeavours to obtain 
Acheen, Penang was fixed upon. The Com- 
pany were at the same time apprised by Captain 
Light, that the king of Quedah would transfer 
the island into their bands upon the annual 
payment of 6,000 Spanish dollars. Terms 
being drawn up and agreed to, Captain Light 
was appointed by the government superintend- 
ent of their new settlement. Through the 
indefatigable exertions of Captain Light, forests 
were cleared, lands distributed, a town built, 
and port constructed ; so that in a few years 
the island was in a most flourishing condition. 
In 1791, the king of Quedah seeing its pros- 
perous state, dejiianded an increase of stipend, 
and upon refusal, collected a force on the 
opposite shore for the purpose of attack. 
This intention, however, was frustrated by 
the timely operations of the superintendent, 
who, applying for assisbince from Bengal, 
drove him away, dispersed his troops, and 
afterwards entered into a treaty with him. 
Captain Light, after filling his station to the 
satisfaction of his country and those over whom 
he was placed, died in 1794. A few years 
afterwards, the designation of superintendent 
was changed to that of lieutenant-governor. 
In 1802, a strip of land on the opposite coast, 
now known as Province Wellesley, was ob- 
tained from the king of Quedah ; and in 1807, 
the judicial administration, previously in the 
hands of the local government, was vested in 
a recorder’s court. Before the year 1805, the 
authorities of Penang were subordinate to the 
Bengal presidency ; at that period they were 
constituted a separate presidency. This new 
arrangement lasted till 1830, when Malacca 
and Singapore were incorporated with Penang, 
and the eastern settlements were again made 
subordinate to Bengal. A commissioner or 
governor was appointed to preside over the 
three settlements, and a deputy-resident was 
placed over each. In 1851, this dependency 
upon the government of Bengal was removed, 
and the governor of the united settlements was 
declared subject only to the government of 
India. 

PROME. — A town in the British territory 
of Pegu, situate on the left bank of the 
5 H 


Irawaddy. It is a place of considerable im- 
purbince, and under British administration will 
probably advance in commercial consequence, 
wealth, and prosperity. During the first Bur- 
mese war (1825), it was taken possession of by 
the British without the trouble of firing a gun, 
the enemy having deserted it, after setting 
it on fire. The conflagration destroyed one 
quarter of the town. The captors were re- 
warded by finding among the spoil a hundred 
pieces of artillery and a large supply of grain. 
In the second war with Ava (18.^2), Prome 
again fell into the hands of the British, and 
with almost as little effort on their part. Some 
resistance was offered as part of the troops, 
after landing, advanced to the position meant 
to be occupied fur the night ; but io was 
speedily overcome, with very trifling loss, and 
in the morning the town was found evacuated, 
Prome is disbint from the town of Pegu, N.W., 
113 miles. The town was nearly destroyed by 
fire in the early part of 1856. The district of 
which this place is the chief town has an area 
of 5,500 square miles, and a population of 
100,000 inhabitants, liat. 18“ 47 , long. 95“ 3'. 

PKOMNA. — A town in the British district 
of Amherst, one of the Teiiasserirn provinces, 
53 miles N. of Mouliuein. Lat. 17° 16', long. 
97° 42'. 

PROVINCE WELLESLEY. — Seo 
Wellesley Province. 

PRUCHITGURTT. — A town in the native 
state of Sawuntwarree, presidency of Bombay, 
20 miles N.E. from Vingoila, and 52 miles 
S.W. by S. from Kolapoor. Lat. 16° 3', long. 
73° 53'. 

PRUCHITGITRII. — A town in the native 
state of Kolapoor, presidency of Bombay, 50 
miles N.W. from Kolapoor, and 38 miles S.W. 
by S. from Sattara. Lat. 17° 12', long. 73°47^ 

PUBB MOUNTAINS, extending south- 
ward from the Hala range, and forming a 
natural boundary between the Belooche pro- 
vince of Lus and Sinde. If we consider their 
northern limit to be in lat. 26°, where the 
Hala range becomes contracted to about thirty 
miles in breadth, and their southern to be Cape 
Monze, their length will be found to be about 
ninety miles. In lat. 25° 3',. long. 66° 50', 
they are crossed by the route from Kurrachee 
to Sonmeanee, at the pass of Guncloba, de- 
scril)ed by Hi-rt as “ stony, of trifling ascent^ 
and the descent equally gentle.” The highest 
part appears to be a^ut lat. 25° 30', where 
native report represents the elevation as grea^ 
though it does not probably exceed that of the 
mountains of Western Sinde, considered to be 
about 2,000 feet. 

PUBNA. — A British district under the 
presidency of Bengal, named from its principal 
place. It is bounded on the north by the 
British district Bogra or Bagura ; on the 
north-east by the British district Mymensing ; 
on the south-east by the British district Dacca 
Jelalpore; on the south by the British die* 
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trict Jessore ; on the west, and also on 
the north-west, by the British (listricts Nud- 
dea and Bajefthahye : it lies between lat. 
23" 34'— 24" 36', long. 88" 55'— 89" 48', and 
has an area of 2,606 square miles. It is a 
remarkably watery tract, containing many jhils 
or shallow lakes, and being traversed by the 
Ganges, and numerous offsets from tbatrivor 
and from the Brahmapootra. The popr.iation 
of this district is given under the article 
Bengal. 

This tract was acquired by the East -India 
Company in 1765, by virtue of the finnan of 
Shah Alani, conveying to that authority the 
dewanny of Bengjil, Behar, and Orissa. 

PUBNA. — A town, the principal place of 
the Britisli district of the same name, situate 
about a mile north of the left bank of the 
Podda, or great eastern branch of the Ganges, 
and on the Pubna, an offset from it. Pubna is 
distant N.E, from Calcutta 130 miles. Bat. 
24“, long. 89" 12'. 

PUCCOLE. — A town in the British district 
of Mymunsing, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 49 miles 
S.S.W. of Nusserabad. Lat. 24" 9', long. 90". 

PXJCHAK, in the Rajpoot state of J odhpoor, 
a village on the route from Nusserabad to the 
town of Jodhpoor, and 48 miles E. of the 
latter. Lat. 26" 10', long. 73" 47'. 

PITCH ARI. — A village in the district of 
Sbekawuttee, territory of Jeypore, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces. Lat. 8', long. 76" 1'. 

PUCHBUDRA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, a town 60 miles S.W. of the city of 
Jodhpoor, and eight miles N, of the right bank 
of the Sonee. It is situate in a fertile but 
scantily cultivated country, and three miles 
soath of salt marshes, the brine of which is so 
strong in the dry season, that the salt spon- 
taneously crystallizes into large masses about 
bashes thrown into the pools for that purpose. 
The town and the salt-works belong to the 
khalsa or royal estate of the maharaja of 
Jodhpur, and the revenue from them is allo- 
cated to the maintenance of his zenana. Lat. 
25" 67', long. 72" 21'. 

PUCHESUR, in the British district of 
Knmaon, lient.-gov. of the N.W. IVovinces, a 
village at the confluence of the rivers Snijoo 
and Kalee (Eastern), on the left bank of the 
former, right of the latter, 10 miles S. of the 
cantonment of Petoragurh. Lat. 29" 27', long. 
80" 18'. 

PUCREWOR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypore, a town on the route from Agra to 
Nusseerabad, 183 miles S.W. of former, 40 
N.E. of latter. It is of considerable size, has 
a bazar, and supplies and water are abundant. 
Lat. 26" 30', long. 75" 26'. 

PUCHGAIN, in the British district of 
Boolnndshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, s village. on the route from Allygurh 
cantonment to that of Delhi, and 35 miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 28" 19', long. 
77“ 62'. 


PUCIIOWREA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of PilUb- 
heet to Petoragurh cantonment, 25 miles N.E. 
of the former. Lat. 28" 57', long. 80" 4'. 

PUCHPERA, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 52 miles N.E. of the former, 
Lat. 27" 41', long. 78" 87'. 

PUCHPERA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Pillibheet 
to Nugina, and 16 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 28" 48', long. 79" 40'. 

PUCHPERA, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Etawa, and 30 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 
27" 5', long. 78° 41'. 

PUCHROLI, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from the town of 
Jodhpoor to that of Ajmeer, and 37 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26" 35 ', long, 74" 11'. 

PUCHUM SUREEORA, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route by the Raja- 
poor ferry from the cantonment of Allahabad 
to Banda, and 39 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 26', long. 81" 22'. 

PUCKA BHOOTA, — A town in the native 
state of Bhawulpoor, situate on the left bank 
of the Indus river, and 131 miles S.W. by W. 
from Bhawulpoor. Lat. 28" 26', long. 69° 59'. 

PUCKERPOOR. — A town in Oude, 51 
miles N.E. from Lucknow, and 106 miles 
E.S.E. from Shahjehanpoor. Lat. 27" 22', 
long. 8r 35'. 

PUDAPADDY. — A town in the Britisli 
district of Midabar, presidency of Madras, 49 
miles S.E. by E. of Canuanore. Lat, 11" 29', 
long. 76" 2'. 

PGDDOW. — A town in the British district 
of Tavoy, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
131 miles N.N.W. of Tenasserim. Lat. 13" 63', 
long. 98" 22'. 

PUDHOR. — See Bhuddub. 

PUDORA, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 53 miles N.EL of the former. 
Lat. 27" 42', long. 78" 37'. 

PUDREE. — A town in Scinde, situate in 
the territory of Ali Moorad, 73 miles S.S.E. 
from Bukkur, and 106 miles N.E. by N. from 
Hydrabad. Lat. 26° 40', long. 69° 19'. 

PUDREE. — A town in the Britisb district 
ofTirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 44 miles S.E. 
of Durbunga. Lat. 25° 38', long. 86" 23', 

PUDROWNAN. — A town on the route from 
Goruckpore cantonment to Mullye, and 36 miles 
E. of the former. It is situate in a beautiful 
well- wooded country, and when Buchanan 
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mirveyed it, about fifty years aj^o, contained 
700 houses. A few had two stories, and a few 
were tiled, but by far the great^^r part consisted 
of niisenible thatched huts. The rajah’s castle 
occupied one corner, and the whole h;«l been 
surrounded by a ditch and handioo hedge.” 
He adds, ‘'The towoi had considerable manu- 
factures of sugar, nitre, and cloth, an<I advances 
were made from the Oornpauy’s factory at 
Ghazeepore for the two latter.” Supplies are 
abundant here, and the road iri this part of the 
route is good. Ihstant N.W. from Dinapoor 
105 miles. Lat. ‘2d" 50', long. 84“ 1'. 

ITJfJfHJR. — A town 27J the Ib’itish district 
of liamgur, lieut.-gov. of llengal, 23 miles 
\V. by S. of Hazareebagh. Jhat. 23“ 54', long. 
85^ 3'. 

PUOHROOKITEE.— A town in the British 
district ot Behar, lient.-gov. of Ucngal, 33 miles 
S. of Behar. Lat. ‘24“ 44', long. 85“ 37h 

PITH ARFT; f,r PAlIARKr., a nativestate 
of Bundolcnnd, with an ar(;a of lour square 
miles, containing a ]>opula.tioFt of 800. The 
rajah maintains a military f u<’,e of fifty in 
fan try, Fuharee, the capiUd, is in lat, 25“ 14', 
long. 80° 50', 

PUIIAHEE, in the territory of Bhurtpore, 
a village on the route from jMatlnira to Feroz- 
poor, by Deeg, 64 miles N W. of former, 
15 S.E. of latter. Lat. 27° 42, 1‘ing. 77' O'. 

PDHASOO, in the British disiritd of Boo- 
lundsbubur, lieut.-gov. of tht N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Boohindshuhuv to 
Allygurh, 19 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
28° 11', long. 78“ 8'. 

PUHPOONT), in the British district of 
Etawa, the principal place of the pergumiah I 
ot the same name, is situate near the river 
Setiiigur, 32 miles S.E. of Ktawa, 56 miles W. 
of Gawnpore. Puhpoond contains a popula- 
tion of 6,063 inhabitants, Lat. 26° 36', long. 
79° 32'. 

PUHRAH, or PAHRAH, one of the 
native states of Bundelcund, containing an 
area of ten square miles, with a population of 
1,600. The rajah maintains a force consisting 
ot four horse and ninety-nine infantry. Puh- 
rah, the principal phuie, is in lat. 25° 23', long. 
80° 18'. 

PUJOTJL, in the hill state of Komharsen, j 
a village on the right bank of the Giree. ^ 
Elevation alwve the sea 4^980 feet. Lat. 31“ 6', 
long. 77° 81'. 

PT.TKIIROTJLA, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Meerut! 
to that of Moradabad, and 37 miles S.E. of the 
former place. Distant N.W, from Calcutta, 
tnd Moradabad, 924 miles. Lat. 28° 51', long. 
78° 15'- j 

PUKHURA. — A town in Nepal, situate^ 
on the right bank of the Naling river, and 102 
miles W.N.W, from Khatmandoo. Lat. 28° 15', 
long. 83° 47'. 


I PUKKA SERAI, in the British district 
of Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Allygurh 
cantonment to that of Delhi, and 14 miles 
S.E, of the latter. Lat. 28° 32', long. 77° 26'. 

PUKLl, in the north of the Punjab, a 
small tract east of the Indus : it is very fertile. 
Runjeet Singh obtained possession of it about 
twenty years ago, by expelling the Mahometan 
chief, Poyndu Khan, who took refuge in the) 
island of Chuttoorbye, in the Indus. It is 
generally suppo.sfjd to be the Peueeolatia of 
Arrian, but erroneously, as that (lib. iv. 22) 
was on the west side of the river, and I’ukli is 
on the east. Lat. 34° 15' — 34° 30', long. 72‘ 
—73“ 15'. 

PUKREE, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the right bank ot the Ganges, 781 
mile.s N.W. of Calcutta by the river route, and 

27 S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the eauje. 
Lat. 25° 18', long. 82“ 12'. 

PUL.AlNA, or PLANA, in the hill state 
of Goond, tributary to Keonthul, a village on 
the right bank of the Giree, near the confluence 
of a feeder from the north. Elevation above 
the sea 6,133 feet. Lat. 31° 6', long. 77° 29'. 

PUL ANA. — A town in the liajpoot state 
of Oodeypoor, 15 miles N.N.E. from Oodey- 
poor, and 06 miles W.N. W. from Neemuch. 
Lat. 24“ 48', long. 73° 55', 

PULANTI. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the right bank of the San Coos river, and 

28 miles E. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 27“ 42', 
long. 85"' 44'. 

PIJLICAT, in the British district Chingle- 
j put, ))residency of Madras, a town on an island 
in an extensive inlet of the sea or salt-water lake 
of the same name. The lake of Pulicat is thirty- 
three miles in length from north to south, and 
eleven in breadth where widest, and contains 
some large islands besides that on which the 
town is situate. It seems to have been pro- 
duced by “ the sea’s breaking tlirough a low' 
sandy bejich, and overflowing the lands within, 
lor its communications with the sea are ex- 
tremely narrow, like the embouchures of small 
rivers.” From one to two miles off shore is 
the road called Pulicat Anchorage, where there 
are six or seven fathoms water. The lake, 
throughout its whole length, forms the north- 
eastern limit of the British district of Arcot, 
south division. An extensive line of water- 
communication has been established between 
the city of Madras and the town of Doogoo- 
rauzepatara, principally by means of this lake. 
The town of Pulicat is distant from Arcot, 
N.E., 76 miles ; Nellore, S., 75 ; Madras, N., 
22. Lat. 13° 25', long. 80° 22'. 

PULLA, in the British district of Ally^rh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Allygurfi 
to that of Delhi, and nine miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 27° 59', long. 78° 3'. 

PULLA CHAND, in the British district 
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of Allygnrh, lienL-gor. of theN.W. Provinces, 
a villagre on the route from Meerut to Muttra, 
and 32 mile« N.E. of the Utter. Lat. 27® 53', 
long. 77" 53*. 

PULLADUM. — town in the British dis- 
trict of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
21 miles E. of CUimbktoor. Lat. 11*", long. 
77" 19'. 

PULLAGMX). — A town in the British dis- 
trict ol Tavoy, one of the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, 148 miles S.S-K. of Moulniein. Lat. 
14" 24', long. 98" 16*. 

PULLAMPUTUI — Atown in the British 
district of Trichinopoly, presidency of Madras, 
33 miles N, by E. of Madura. Lat. 10" 23', 
long. 78" 16'. 

laiLLANAMAlREE.— A town in the 
British district of North Arcot, presidency of 
Madras, 36 miles W.M.W. of Arcot. Lat. 
13 13', long. 78“ 48'. 

PULLEA. — A town in Oude, situate on 
the left Itank of tire Chowka river, and 112 
miles N, by W. from Lucknow. Lat. 28" 26', 
long. 80" 37'. 

PIJLLEAPOOEAM. — A town in the native 
state of Travanoore, 11 miles N.W. from Tri- 
vandrum, and 59 miles Wi from Tinnevelly. 
Lat. 8" 36', long. 76“ 54'. 

PULLEE- — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 49 miles N.N.W. from Jodhjroor, 
and 122 miles W. by N. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
26" 67', long. 72“ 50 . 

PULLEHRA. — A town in the Boondela 
state of Tehree, 32 miles N.E. from Tehree, 
and 88 miles N.N.E. from Saugur. Lat. 
25" r, long. 79" 15*. 

PULIXIK. — A town in the British district 
of Tavoy, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
88 mites N.N.W. of Tenasserim. liat. 13" 20', 
long. 98 41'- 

PULLOW. — A town in the British district 
ofMcrgui, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
66 miles N.N.W. of Tenasserinr.. Lat. 13", 
long. 98“ 44*. 

PULLUSGHUR. — A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpoor, 85 miles E,8.E. 
from Nagpoor, and 105 miles S.S.E. irom 
8eoni. Laik 20“ 40', long. 80" 20'. 

PULLYCOOT. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, preflidency of Madras, 72 miles 
S.E. by K of Oannaaore. Lat. 11" 20', long. 
76 " 20 '; 

PULLYPATTl. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 23 miles 
N.E. ot Salem. Lat. 11* 55', long. 78" 26'. 

PULNEY. — town in the British district 
o) Madura, presidenej of Madras, 59 miles 
N.W. of Madura. Lat. 10“ 30', long. 77" 33'. 

PULRA. — ^A linage in the British district 
of MoznOfarmiggttr, lienl-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 29“ 22", long. 77" 35'. 

PULUSGAON- — A town in the recently 
lapsed texritoiy of Nagpoor or Berar, 29 miles 


S.W. byS. from Nagpoor, and 92 miles E.S.E. 
from Ellichpoor. Lat. 20" 49', long. 78" 55'. 

^ULWUL, in the British district of Goor- 
Igaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
! small town, giving name to the pergunnah so 
! called, on the route from Delhi to Muttra, and 
' 41 miles S. of the former. It has a population 
I of 12,010 inhabitants. Lat. 28" 9', long. 77' 23'. 

I PUNAKHA. — A town in the native sUrte 
; of Bhotan, situate on the left bank of the 
Bagnee river, and 96 miles E.N.E. from Dar- 
jeeling. Lat. 27" 34', long. 89" 45'. 

; PUNAMUUTHCOTAH.— A town in the 
British district of Malabar, presidency of 
Madras, 49 miles E. by S. of Cannanore. 
Lat. 11" 44', long. 76° 8'. 

PUNAPOOK, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of tlie N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of JUreilly 
to Seetapore, and six miles S.E. of the forriier. 
Lat. 28" 21', long. 79" 33'. 

PIJNAR. — A river of the British district of 
Kuinaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
rising on the northern declivity of the Sub- 
Himalaya, or soutiicrn and inferior range of 
the Himalaya, in lat. 29" 28', long, 79" 48', and 
11 miles S.E. ol Fort Almora. It fl(>w8 cir- 
cuitously, but generally in an easterly direction, 
and, receiving many rivulets right and left, falls 
into the Surjoo, a great tributary of the Gogra, 
on the right side, in lat, 29° 32', long. 80 ' 7', 
having a total length of course of twenty -five 
miles. Buchanan, on hearsay evidence, states 
that gold is found in its channel ; but neither 
'IVaill, in his Statistical Account of Kumaon, nor 
W'ebb, appears to mention this circumstHuce. 

PUN ASS A, in the P>ritish district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
suiall town on the route by the Kutra l*a.s3, 
from the cantonment ol Allahabad to Kewah, 
21 miles S.E. of Die former. It is situate on 
the left bank of the Tons, close to its con- 
fluence with the Ganges. The Tons, here 
crossed by ferry, baa a bed 400 yards wide ; 
its left bank steep, its right sloping. Lat. 
25° 16', long. 82° 7'. 

PUNCH, in the Northern Punjab, a small 
town on the southern slope of the raounUiins 
bounding Cashmere on the souDi. It is situate 
at the foot of the Punch Pass, and on the banks 
of a river of the same name, discharging itself 
into the Chenaub. At Punch, two much-fre- 
quented routes Irom the Punjab to Cashmere, 
that by Koteli and that by Kajawur, meet and 
proceed thence nortliward, through the Bara- 
inula Pass. Elevation of the Punch Pass 8,500 
■feet ; of the town, 3,280. Punch is in lat. 
33" 51', long. 74" 10'. 

PUNCH RIVER, in the Punjab, rises on 
the south-western declivity of the Pir Panjal 
Pass, about lat. 33" 33', long. 74" 43', and 
takes a direction generally north-westerly down 
the valley, dividing the Pir Panjal from the 
Ratan Panjal. After continuing in that direc- 
tion tor about fifty miles, it, close to the town 
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of Punch, receives a feeder from the north, and 
below the confluence turns to the south-we^t. 
Here it is styled by Moorcroft a rivulet ; but 
Jacqucmont, who mentions it under the name 
of Tchaomok, describes it as a torrent so rapid 
and powerful, that there is much danger in 
fording it, insomuch that a horse wliich loses 
its footing is swept down the stream, and irre- 
trievably perishes. Holding a south-westerly 
course of about forty miles, it near Koteli 
receives a considerable feeder, called the river 
ofRajour, and after a course of about thirty 
miles further, falls into the Chenaub, in lat. 
33“ 12', long. 73“ 41'. 

PUNDERPOOP. — A town within the pre- 
sidency of Bombay, on the north-eastern frontier 
of Sattara, towards the collectorate of Shola- 
pore. It is situate on the Beenia, a tributary 
to the Kistna, and is highly revered by the 
Brahmins, as containing a celebrated temple 
dedicated to an incarnation of Vishnu. Here, 
in 1815, Trimbuckjee Danglia, the profligate 
minion of the Peishwa, perpetrated the murder 
of Gungadhur Shastry, the Guicowar’s minister 
and envoy, who had repaiied to I’oona under 
the sanction and protection of the British 
government. The circumstances under which 
this atrocious crime was comnutted are thus 
related : — As he (Gungadhur Shastry) passed 
along, one of his attendants heard a man in 
the crowd ask, Which is the Shastry?” and 
another reply, “ He who wears the necklace 
but not thinking the inquiry of any imf>ort- 
ance, he paid no attention either to the person 
asking the question or to him who made the 
answer. The Shastry entered the temple, per- 
formed his devotion.s, and after remaining a 
few minutes in conversation with Trimbuckjee 
Danglia, returned towards the house which he 
occupied. He advanced but a short distance 
from the temple, when tliree men came running 
behind him, and as if clearing the road for some 
person of distinction, calling out, “ Make way, 
make way.” Their left hands were folded up 
in cloths, and each of them in his right hand 
bore what seemed to be a twisted cloth, such 
as a}>pears to be commonly used for striking 
j>ersoiis in a crowd, to make them stand aside. 
One of them struck the Shastry a violent blow 
with the cloth, and it was then discovered that 
he had a sword in his hand ; another seized 
him by the hair and threw him down ; and 
whilst in the act of falling, a third ruffian cut 
him on the head. Three of the Shastry’s 
attendants remained with their master ; but 
two more assassins rushing from the front, the 
whole of them were wounded and disabled. 
The rest of the Shastry’s iriends p-nd followers, 
w ho do not appear to have been blest with any 
large share of personal intrepidity, ran away, 
leaving him in the hands oi his murderers. 
Being thus at liberty to complete their bloody 
work, they mangled the unhappy man in a 
dreadful manner, and then departed, one of 
them exclaiming in the Mahratta language, 
“ VVe have now finished him.” 


Three of the Shastry’s people had remained at 
the temple in attendance upon one of his suite. 
As they approached the spot where the murder 
had been committed, they saw five men with 
naked swords running towards the temple. 
This alarmed them ; but not being aware of 
what had happened, they made their way as 
quietly as possible to the Shastry ’s house ; 
not finding him there, they returned to the 
road, where they discovered his body cut to 
pieces. The population of Punderpoor is 
believed not to exceed 20,000 persons. Dis- 
tance S.E. from Poona 112 miles, and 185 
S.E. from Bombay. Lat. 17° 40', long. 75° 24'. 

PUNDOOA, or PURROOAH, in the Bri- 
tish district of Hooghly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a small town with dak or relay-station for 
bearers, on the route from Calcutta to Burd- 
wan, 32 miles N. W. of former, 30 S.E. of latter. 
Lat. 23“ 3', long. 88“ 18'. 

PUNDODKESUR, in the British district 
of Gurhwal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Sireenuggur to Thibet, 
54 miles N.E. by E. of the former. Lat. 30“ 37', 
long. 79“ 36'. 

PUNDRAWUL, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Khasgunj to 
Meerut, and 36 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lilt. 28“ 7', long. 78° 15'. 

PUNGANORE. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, piesidency of Madras, 
79 miles S. by W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 13° 20', 
long. 78“ 37'. 

FUNGI, in Bussahir, a collection Oi hamlets 
in the district of Koonawur, on the right bank 
of the Sutluj, and at the south-eastern base 
of a range dividing the valley of the Kushang 
from that of the Mulgun. Elevation above 
the sea 9,197 feet. Lat. 31“ 35', long. 78° 20'. 

PUNGURA, in the British district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Banda to Jubbul- 
poor, 20 miles S. of the fonner. It has water 
from a tank and wells. Lat. 25° 13', long. 80° 31'. 

PUNHE'PIT, in the British district of 
Allygurb, lieut.-gov. of the N.AV. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpoorie, and eight miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27“ 51', long. 78° 14'. 

PUNIAR, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia's family, a town 12 
miles S.W. of the fort of that name, the .scene 
of an engagement which took place on the 29 ih 
December, 1843 (the date of the victory of 
Maharajpore), between the British and J\lali- 
ratta forces. Major-General Grey, leading from 
Bundelcund a British detachment toco operate 
with that marching from Agra under the con- 
duct of Sir Hugh Gough, commander-in-chief, 
crossed the river Sindh at Chandpur, and pro- 
ceeding north-west, on the 29th, after a march 
of sixteen miles, was attacked by the Mahratta 
army, strongly posted near the village of 
Mangor. The British arinv took i>ost at 
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runiftr, apd by a series of attacks drove the 
enemy from all points of his position and cap- 
tured all his artillery, amounting to twenty- 
four pieces, and all his ammunition. The 
Mahratta army is represented to have been 
about 12,000 strong, and to have suffered most 
severely ; the British loss amounted to thirty- 
five killed and 182 wounded. Lat. 26” 6', 
long. 7S“ 6'. 

PUNJAB (THE), an extensive territory on 
the north-west of India, so called from two 
Persian words, signifying ^‘five waters,” the 
name havirig reference to five great rivers 
which flow through it. With respect to the 
propriety of tlie designation, it is, however, to 
be observed, that there aie in fact six rivers, 
the Indus, the Jhelum, the Chenaub, the 
Kavee, tho Beas, and the Sutlej but as the 
Beas has a much shorter course tlian the others, 
it seems to have been disregarded when the 
name of the country was bestowed. In semi- 
civilized states, and es])ecially in those of Asia, 
the boundaries, at all times ill-defined, are 
subject to frequent changes; and this holds 
true in regard to the territory lately acquired 
from the Sikhs, in consequence of their in- 
cessant wars with their neighbours to tlie 
north and west. ■ In the present case, the pro- 
vince now designated the Punjab will be 
regarded as co-extensive with the recent 
empire of the Sikhs, with the exception of the 
provinces allotted by the British to Gholab 
Singh, and which are now comprehended 
within the newly-constituted kingdom of C;ish- 
mere. Pegarded in this view, the Punjab will 
be found to possess natural limits remarkably 
well defined. They are as follows : — On the 
north, the lower boundaries of Gholab Singh’s 
dominions ; on the west, the Sulinian range of 
mountains ; on the east and south-east, the 
river Sutlej and its continuation the Ghara. 
The shape in outline approaches that of the 
sector of a circle, the centre of which is at the 
confluence of the Punjniul and the Indus, in 
lat. 28“ 55', long. 70“ lil' ; tlie extreme radii, 
the Suliman range, holding in general a direc- 
tion not greatly varying from north to south ; 
the Sutlej, and its continuation the Ghara, 
holding a direction from north-east to south- 
west ; the arc in its highest latitude touching 
the 85th parallel. The most western point is 
just below the confluence of the Punjnud and 
Indus ; the most eastern is between the 78th 
and 79th meridian. Tlie length from east to 
west is about 550 miles ; the breadth, measured 
at right angles to this, about 420 ; the super- 
ficial extent, 73,535 square miles. No two 
regions can diflFer more in physical character 
than the northern and southern part of this 
territory. Within the north-east angle is 
comprehended the Alpine region of Kangra. 
The north-west angle com])rise8 the Eusofzye 
country, Peshawur, Kohat, Huzara, and the 
cmmtry thence extending southward to the 
Salt range ; the entire tract being intersected 
by mountain- ranges, and consisting of a series 


of valleys, encircled by bills. The remainder 
includes the plain country of the Punjab, dis- 
tributed into tho five doabs, and stretching 
south-west with a regularity rarely broken by 
any eminence of importance. The declivity of 
the surface from north-east to south-west is 
proved beyond question by the course of the 
rivers, which all descend in that direction. 
Jacquemont considers that the courses of the 
Soorsutty and (Biggur, which, flowing from 
the Himalaya, are lost in the desert of Bikanir, 
lie along an elevated tract dividing the basin 
of the «Tumna from that of the Sutlej, and that 
barometric and other obscrvati<uis prove the 
plain of the Punjab to be below that of Eastern 
Hindostan. He thence concludes the bed of 
the Sutlej, in its course through the plain, to 
be lower than that of the Jumna ; that the 
Beas lower than that ol the Sutlej ; and so in 
successioii westward with regard to the hods 
of the liavee, the Chenaub, and the Jhelum, 
to the Indus, flowing tlirougli the lowest ])art- 
of this extensive basin. 

About the town of Mundi, near tho n >rth- 
eastern frontier, a?id on the U[>per crnirse of 
the Beas, in the most southern and lower 
ranges of tho Himalaya, is an extensive tract 
of rocks and deposits of recent formation, of 
limestone, sandstone, gypsum, argillaceous 
slate, amidst whitdi veins of ejuartz occasionally 
occur. This formation is important, in conse- 
quence of containing inexhaustible beds of 
fossil salt, very caunpact and heavy, and of a 
reddish colour. On the west of the J’unjab, 
and crossing the Doab, between the Jhelum 
and the Indus, is the Salt range, which is cross- 
cut by the channel of the Indus, and which, to 
tho north of the Daman, on the western side 
of that river, joins the Suliimm and Khybcr 
ranges. The Salt range, sometimes (on the 
west of the Indus) called the Kalabagh range, 

I holds a direction a little south of cast, between 
lat. 32” 30' — 33', and terminates rather 
abruptly on the right bank of the river 
Jhelum. The elevation is not great, jirobably 
in few places exceeding 2,000 feet above the 
sea. The formations composing it are grau- 
wacke, limestone, sandstone, gypsum, and red 
tenaciou.s clay, investing enornious deposits ot 
common salt, or chloride of sodium. 

Altogether, the ascertained mineral wealth 
of the Punjab and its dependencies appears 
scanty in proportion to the great extent ol its 
mountains. Gold is found in the sands of the 
streams of the Chenaub, the Huroo, and the 
Swan ; graphite or plumbago abounds in the 
Pir Panjal, bounding Cashmere on the south- 
west ; iron is also raised in Mundi, as well as 
common salt. The Salt range, bo.sides the 
mineral from which it is named, produces 
antimony, alum, and sulphur. Nitre i.s ob- 
tained in abundance from the alluvial plains. 
Coal exists about the Salt range at Mukkud, 
on the left bank ol the Indus, and in the 
localities of Joa, Meenbie, and Nurumul. 
Scientific inquiries into the mineral leBources 
of the Salt range, and the Alpine portion of 
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the Sindh Sagur Doab, have been authorized 
by the govenmieiit. 

No country of tOe same extent probably 
enjoys more largely than the Punjab the means 
of irrigation j^iyd of inland navigation, by 
means of its six noble rivers. The most 
eastern, the Sutlej, has its source in lliibet, 
in lat. 30° 8', long. 81° 53'. Holding a south- 
westerly course of about 550 miles, it receives 
the Beas, below the conflueuce of which, taking 
lace near Hurekee, and in lat. 31° 12\ long. 
5° 3', the united stream is called the Gtiara 
for about 300 miles, to the confluence of the 
Chenaub , thenceforward the aggregate body 
of water bears the n?iine of the Punjnud for a 
further distauc^e of about sixty miles, to its 
confluence with the Indus. Next to the 
Sutlej, westward, is the Beas, rising in lat. 
32° 24', long. 77° 12', and holding a sinuous 
course of about 290 miles, in general to the 
fi<^mth-west, to its confluence with the Sutlej. 
Farther to the west flows the Ravee, the least 
in the volume of its water, though not in the 
length of its course. Issuing from a lake em- 
boHonied in the Himalaya, in lat. 32" 30', long. 
77° 1', it holds a Very tortuous course, but 
generally in a south-westerly direction, for 
about 4 20 miles, to its confluence with tlie 
Chenaub. This last-mentioned river, usually 
regarded as the largest of the Punjab, flows in 
general west of that of the Ilavee, though its 
source is more eastward, as it sweeps in a wide 
flexture round the upper part of the smaller 
rivers. Rising in Lahoul, in lat. 32° 48', long. 
77” 27^ the Chenaub pursues a circuitous 
course, but for the most part south-west, and 
at the distance of about 600 miles from itsj 
wmice, unites with the Jhelum, near Trinioj 
ferry. The united stream, proceeding in the; 
same direction for about fifty miles, receives 
the water of the Ravee ; below the confluence ' 
it loses the name of Chenaub, and is called the 
Triinah for a further distance of 110 miles, to 
the junction of the Ghara. From that point 
the river flows about sixty miles, as before 
mentioned, to its confluence with the Indus, 
being called the Puujuud, a name derived 
from its conveying the accumulated water of 
the Beas, the Sutlej, the Ravee, the Chenaub, 
and the jhelum. This last river rises in Cash- j 
mere, the whole valley of which it drains. ] 
Soon after its issue therefrom, it receives a 
largo tributary, the Kishengunga, or river of: 
Mazufurahsd, and after a course of about i 
490 miles, generally in a south-westerly diroo- 1 
tion, it unite.s with the Chenaub near Trimo i 
ferry. The Indus, the most westerly of the! 
Punjab rivers, traverses the country in a direc- 
tion from north to south for about 500 miles, 
from Derbeud to the confluence of the Puiij- 
nud. These noble streams, besides affording 
means of inland navigation, scarcely equalled, 
are of inestimable vmue for the purposes of 
irrigation. Several of the old canals have 
been improved and enlarged. A new canal, 
intended to traverse the entire length oi the 
Baree Doab, is under consiructaou. The 


central line is to be 247 miles in length. It 
will commence from that point where the river 
Ravee debouches from the lowest of the Hima- 
layan ranges, thence, cutting through a high 
bank, it will cross two inoun tain- torrents, till 
I it gains the tfj.ble-lands ; then it will traverse 
llie heart of the Manjha, pas.sing near the 
great cities of Doeuanuggiir, liuttala, aud 
Umritsir ' thence, striking into the deeps of 
the wildest wastes of the lower Doab, and 
running past the ruined cities, tanks, temples, 
and canals, all of which it is to vivify and 
regenerate, it will rejoin the Ravee fifty-six 
miles above Mooltan. At the thirtieth mile 
of its ciujrse, a branch diverges to fertilize tlio 
arid lands of the Doab, and roach the 
ancient city of Kussoor, From this branch 
again, a smaller channel ia diverted to the 
eastward, and carried on till it nearly meets 
the Sutlej opposite the battle-lield oi Sobraon. 
At the fifty-fifth mile of the grand line, another 
channel brandies off, to spread fertility down 
to the capital of lifthorc. In addition to the 
main 247 miles, the Kiissoor, Sobraon, and 
Lahore branches, of righty-four, sixty-one, and 
seventy-four miles respectively, will make up 
an aggregate of 466 miles. 

The plain of the IHinjab is divided by its 
rivers into five extensive natural sections, 
descrilKid by the native term doab, signifying 
a great tongue of land lying in the bifurcation 
alK)ve the confluence of two rivers. First, the 
doab of Julindcr, between the Sutlej and the 
Beas; second, the doab of Baree, between the 
Beas and Ghara on the east, and the Ravee 
on the w’est ; third, the doab of Rechna, 
l>etween the Ravee on the east, and the 
Chenaub on the west ; fourth, the doab of 
Jetch, between the Chenaub on the east, aud 
the Jhelum on the west ; fifth, the doab of 
Sinde Sagur, between the Jhelum, Trimab or 
Chenaub, aud I’unjuud on the east, and tho 
Indus on the west. Of these, that of Sinde 
Sagur is the most extensive, but that ot Baree 
by far the most populous, as well as the most 
important, containing the three great cities 
Lahore, Amritsir, ami Moultan. Tlic regular 
and gradual slope of the great plain oi the 
Punjab has been mentioned : even the upper 
part is but of moderate elevation. Thus, 
Amritsir and Lahore are each 900 feet above 
the level of the sea, the town of Jhelum about 
1,600, and the surface slopes regularly to the 
south-western extremity, where, close to Mit- 
tankote, the elevation is about 220 feet. In 
c<*ns©quence of the nearly unbroken flatness of 
the surface, the great rivers frequently change 
their courses in an extraordinary degree. 
“ Bands of sand traverse the country in a 
north and south direction, which point out the 
old beds of rivers, and })rove that all of them 
have been changed. The Sutlej, which for- 
merly ran close to the town of Loodianah, is 
now seven miles to the northward ; the Ravee, 
which twenty years ago washed the walls of 
the ’city ot Lahore, runs in a channel three 
miles oft to the nortliward ; the Chenaub, 
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wliidh ten or twelve years ago ran close to the 
town of Kamnuggur, is now four miles distant; 
and the same applies to the Jhelum.” So the 
Ghara^ at no great distance of time, held, for 
above 200 miles, a course considerably west- 
ward of the present, and parallel to it. 

The climate of the plain ot the Punjab is in 
general characterized by dryness and warmth. 
Little rain falls, except in those parts extend- 
ing along the southern base of the Himalaya, 
and where the south-west monsoon is partially 
felt, diminishing in its effect in proportion as 
it proceeds westward. According to the state- 
ment of Elphinstone, the rain in the north of 
the Punjab exceeds that of Delhi ; hut in the 
south of the Punjab, distant both from the sea 
and the hills, very little rain falls.” Still the 
rains of the monsoon extend as far as Lahore, 
and fall heavily there in midsummer. In the 
more southern part of the plain, the soil, where 
productive, is rendered so by irrigation. In 
addition to the facilities offered by the rivers 
and canals, the Persian wheel is employed to 
draw to the surface the water of numerous 
w ells. The winters are cool, even to the feel- 
ings of a European. Elphinstone observes, in 
regard to his residence in Mooltan, at the end 
of December: “The weather was delightful 
during our stay ; the thermometer, when at 
the lowest, was at 28° at sunrise : there were 
slight frosts in the night.” During the march 
of the English army through this country in 
3 838, thin ice was formed on the water at the 
end of December, whilst in the day the ther- 
mometer rose to 70°. At the end of December, 
Elphinstone, marching through the doab be- 
tween the Chenaub and the Indus, found a 
very cold wind ; but it does not appear that 
snow falls in this part of the Punjab. Burnes 
describes the weather in the beginning of 
February as cold and bleak, frequently rainy, 
and always cloudy. In January, 1839, the 
lowest state of the thermometer was found, on 
different nights of the months, to l)e respectively 
34”, 37°, 38”, 44°. In the day the thermometer, 
even in midwinter, is seldom below 70°, and 
in January generally reaches 80°, so that 
vegetation rapidly proceeds, and the wheat 
harvest is gathered by the end of April. Buch, 
during winter, is the general temperature of 
the Punjab south of the Salt range. North of 
that, and even outside the limits of the moun- 
tains, the cold is greater, an effect attcibutable 
to a slight increase of elevation rather than to 
change of latitude. The British, in marching 
through that tract in December, 1839, found 
the cold severe, the thermometer during the 
night sinking to 2° below the freezing-point. 
The beat in summer is excessive ; in tliephdns 
at Mooltan it is so great as to proverbial. 
At Lahore it was found, in the beginning of 
June, to raise the thermometer to 112° in a 
tent artificially cooled. A traveller, who ex- 
perienced the heat of this season, describes it 
as “ perfectly intolerable : we are unable,” he 
adds, “to eat, drink, or sleep, and support! 
existence by suction alone.” Bernier, who 


had endured the heat of the most sultry part 
of Arabia, found that of the country between 
Lahore and Cashmere much more distresriog, 
and each morning entertuned a dread of 
being unable to survive till the evening. He 
desoribee his body as having become as it were 
a dry sponge, and he no sooner took a draught 
of water thaji it oozed from all parts of his 
I skin, from which the cuticle had pe^ed, leaving 
the surhioe covered with pust^es. Some of 
his companions died of heat even in the shade. 

The indigenous vegetation of the plain of the 
Punjab closely resembles that of the drier tracts 
of Eastern Hindostan; trees are scarce, and 
there occur extensive tracts containing only 
a few bushes, principally babools of the mimosa 
species. Even the date-palm is, according to 
Bumes, an exotic, introduced by theMahomefan 
invaders. The wild palm, a species which 
produces no fruit, is in many places abundant ; 
as are the peloo (Salvadora persica), various 
species of willows, the pepool (Ficus religiosa), 
divers species of acacias and tamarisk, the byr- 
apple or jujube (Zizjphus ju-juba), and cap- 
paris, called here kureel, juwassi, or camel- 
thorn ; the tale^ a tree called si.ssoo in Eastern 
Hindostan, and sometimes of twelve feet girth, 
useful for boat-building ; the neem (Melia 
azadura<dita), the mudar (Tropaia), the toolse 
(Ocymum sanctum), kurmul or wild rue. Fuel 
I is scarce, in consequence of the general absence 
of trees, and cew-duug is extensively used for 
the purpose. The towns and villages of the 
Punjab are, however, generally surrounded by 
groves ; but these are usually of forced fruit- 
trees artificially cultivated, — date, orange, 
pomegranate, mulberry, apple, fig, peaych, 
apricot, plum, quince, almond, and a few 
others of less importance. The mango is cul- 
tivated, but does not attain high perfection 
except about Mooltan, and deteriorates in pro- 
portion to the advance northward. Binc^ the 
ocjcupation of the province by the British, 
endeavours have not l>een wanting on the |)art 
of the government to encx>urage the growth of 
timber. A rrangeir.ents have been made for 
the preservation of the tracts of forest and 
brushwood which alrcjady exist ; for the plant- 
ing of co}>scs near the cantonments ; of groves 
round public buildings, and at intervals along 
the main roads^ and of avenues on the banks 
of canals. 

The zoology of the Punjab is more rich and 
varied than its botany. No aocM>unts afford 
authority for cx>DcJuding that elephants exist 
there in a state of nature ; for though Arrian 
mentions the hunting ot elephants on the banka 
ot the Indus, the animals in question clearly 
appear to have been some turned loose by the 
natives in their hasty flight. Tigers lurk in 
the jungle and forests, and sometimes attain 
the enormous length of ten feet. Lions are 
not uncommon. The other beasts of prey are 
panthers, leopards, hyenas, lynxes, wolves, 
bears, jackals, foxes, otters, martens, stoats, 
and divers other small virrrrce ; there are also 
nylgaua^ wild hogs, jtorcupines, various animals 
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of the deer^ goat, and antelope epedee, mon- 
keys and bats, indnding the lai^^ and hideous 
vampyr^ deemed sacred by the natives. 
Among the feathered tribes there are pea- 
fowl, parrots, jungle-fowl (the wild stock of 
our common domestic fowl), pheasants, various 
kinds of partridges, quail% water-fowl in great 
number and variety, herons, cranes, pelicans, 
eagles, vultures, hawks, magpies, hoopoes, and 
doves of various kinds. The bulbul, or night- 
ingale of CSashmere, is inferior in note to that 
of Europe, but very beautiful. A small species 
of alligi^or swarms in the rivers, especially the 
Jhelum. \ llie porpoise' ascmids the Indus to a 
great distance. Among serpents, the more 
remarkable are the cobm de capello, and a 
wmiJI snake, the bite of which is almost im- 
mediately fatal. The rivers abound with fish ; 
the pulla, a delicious species of carp, swarming 
in the Indus, forms an important article of 
Bubdstence. Of insectsi, the silkworm thrives 
remarkably, and produces an article of admir^ 
able quality ; bees also produce wax and honey 
in great almndance and of the finest kind, and 
this department of husbandry receives great 
attention. The more important domestic 
animals are the camel (especially in the south) 
and the buffido, of which great herds are kept 
in the neighbourhood of rivers, these animalB 
being almost of an amphibious nature. Horses 
are bred extensively, especially in the plain 
country in the north-east, and receive great 
attention, the Sikhs being an equestrian people. 
Much additional light on the ornithology and 
botany of the Punjab is about to be afforded 
by an elaborate report on those subjects by 
I>r. Jameson. 

The more important crops in the low, level, 
and fertile tracts, are indigo, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, opium, wheat, whi^ is abundant and 
in quality excellent ; back- wheat, rice, barley, 
millet, juwaree (Holcus sorghum), bajra (Hol- 
cus spicatus), moong (Pbaseolus mungo), maize, 
various sorts of vetches, oil-seeds, such as sesa- 
mum and mustard; peas and beans, carrots, 
turnips, onions, melons, encumbers, and sundry 
kinds of cocurbitaceons plants. So plentiful 
is wheat, that it sells at Mooltan at from half 
a rupee to a rupee per mauud. Bang, or 
hemp, is produced for the purpose of inducing 
intoxication ; safih'on, safSower for dyes, and a 
great number of less-important products. Milk, 
butter, and wool are very important objects of 
rural economy, the former l^ing almost the 
only produce of the numerous herds of kine, 
as the slaughtering of these animals for food is 
not allowed by the Sikhs. 

The manufacturiDg industry of the Punjab is 
conriderable. It is exercised principally in the 
silk and cotton productions of Amritair, Lahore, 
Mooltan, Shoojahbad, Leia, and some other 
places in the south, and in the &bricatioa of 
arms in Lahore. Much of the commerce of 
the IHinjab consists in the tranrit of the goods 
of Hindostan to the countries west of the 
Indus. The chief marts are Amritair, Leia, 
and Mooltan, Lahore being in this respect of 
5 I 


inferior importance. The imports from British 
India are principally sugar, spices, and other 
groceries ; dye-stuffs, cotton, woollen, and silk 
cloths ; metals, and utensils of various kinds of 
metal ; ivory, precious stones, glass, porcelain, 
and cutlery. From the west, the imports are 
gold, turquoises, silver, silk, madder, cochineal, 
asafoetida, safBlower, fruits (fresh and dried), 
wool, horses, and a few of the more portable 
manufiftctures ofKussia. The exports, whether 
in the way of transit or the produce of the 
country, are grain, ghee or clarified butter, 
hides, wool, silk and cotton fabrics, carpets, 
shawls, silk, cotton, indigo, tobacco, salt, and 
horses. 

The population consists of various races, 
being composed of Jats, Gujurs, Rajpoots, and 
Patans. A small portion of the country in- 
cluded between the Xishongunga and the 
Indus, north of the Salt range, is held by the 
Eusu&ye Afghans. Of the races above men- 
tioned, the most prominent are the Jats, who 
are represented as having formed the core and 
nucleus*' of the Sikh commonwealth and armies. 
They occupy the centre portion of the Baree 
Doab and the vicinity of Amritsur ; but they 
have also extensive colonies in various parts of 
the Punjab. In the south-west angle of the 
province, about Mooltan, they are held in in- 
different repute, their importance there being 
merely agricultural. The Gujurs, supposed to 
be the aborigines of Huzara, are described as 
an industrious class, devoting much attention 
to agriculture, and differing in this respect 
from the Rajpoots. The principal localities of 
the Patans are Mooltan and Kusboor, in the 
Baree Doab. From the Beas to the Cheuab 
the Hindoo race predominates ; but, in all 
parts of this region, the Maliomedans are 
numerously interspersed, and in the south 
they actually form the majority ; but of the 
Mahomedans a large portion are of Hindoo 
origin. From the Chenab to tlie Indus, the 
population chiefly consists of Hindoo converts 
to Mahomedanism. Beyond the Indus the 
pure Mahomedan race prevails. Of the whole 
population, two-thirds are Mussulmans (both 
spurious and genuine), the remaining one-third 
are chiefly Hindoos, and of these half are Sikhs. 

For administrative purposes, the province 
ha.s been distributed into a limited number of 
territorial divisions, each division comprising 
several districts. The names of the principal 
divisions, with their respective areas and 
amount of population, are stated below. 



Area in 


Divisions. 

Sq. Miles. 

Population. 

Lahore .... 

. 11,G28 

3,458,694 

Jhelum .... 

. 16,761 

1,762,488 

Mooltan. . . . 

. 15,494 

971,175 

Leia 

. 15,271 

1,122,621 
847, 6d5 

Pesbawur . . . 
J ulluoder . . 

7,588 

) 

Hoshyapoor 
Eangra 

> 6,792 

2,273,037 


73,534 

10,435,710 
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The Sikhs are for the most part conceniraied 
about the capitals Amritsir and Lahore. The 
belief of this sect was originally, according to 
Malcolm, a pure deism, but has so far degene- 
ratfKi that they now consider their founder 
entitled to divine honours, and r^ard him as 
a saviour and mediator with Grod. Their faith 
admits the doctrine of the transmigration of 
bouIb, either aa a punishment, or a remedial pro- 
cess for moral deficiency, and of a future state 
of bliss for the good. To kill kine is con- 
sidered by them a horrible impiety. Tobacco 
is prohibit^, but fermented liquors are allowed, ‘ 
and no kind of food is forbidden except beef, 
Malcolm lays down the following as the great 
points by which thej' are separated from the 
strict Hindoos ; the renunciation of the dis- 
tinctions of castes, the admission of proselytes, 
and the rendering the pursuit of arms not 
only allowable, but the religious duty of all. 
The sect, though it has but recently become 
powerful, was founded by Nanac, who was 
born in 1469, at Paypur, sixty miles west of 
Lahore, and received the name of or 

“spiritual pastor,” from his votaries, who 
themselves assumed the appellation of SiiAs, 
or “ disciples.” His followers were at first 
peaceable and humble, and remained so until 
the murder, by the Mahometans, of their fourth 
Guru in succession from Nanac ; on which 
event his successor, Har Govind, in revenge, 
drew the sword, which has never since been 
sbeaibed. Guru Govind, the fifth in sucoes- 
sioD from Har Govind, and the tenth from 
Nanac, is regarded as the founder of the tem- 
poral power of the Sikhs. Hi.s votaries were 
instructed by him always to bear arms, or at 
least steel in some form or other, about them, 
and to assume the name of Singh, or lion, 
previously affected only by the Raj{>oots. By 
this name they are distinguished from the other 
Sikhs, or followers of Baba Nanac. They 
ceased to have any spiritual leader after the 
death of Govind, who was killed in 1708 ; and 
from that period, until the power of Ri njeet 
Singh became paramount, they constitute a 
turbulent and irregular republic, holding, in 
cases of great emergency, a Guru-mata, or 
general diet, at Amritsir, but at other times 
engaged incessantly in petty warfare with each 
other. Kunjeet viewed the congregated meet- 
ings at Amritsir with great jealousy, and built 
at that plac6 the great fortress of Govindghur, 
ostensibly to protect, but actually to overawe 
and control, the excited followers of Govind, 
who resorted there. Those Sikhs who adhere 
to the original doctrines of Nanac are called 
Kbalasa ; they are le.s8 fanatical and warlike 
than the Singhs, or followers of Guru Govind. 
Of these. latter, a peculiar class is called Acalis, 
or immortals, and sometimes Nihungs. Their 
fanaticism, Burnes observes, borders on in- 
sanity, and they seem to be at war with all 
mankind. They go about heavily armed, 
frequently bearing a drawn sword in each , 
hand, two other swords in their belts, a match- ’ 
lock on their hack, and on their turbans iron 


quoits six or eight inches in diameter, with 
their outer edges sharpened ; and these, it is 
asserted, they throw with such force, as well 
aa precision of aim, as to lop off the leg of a 
horse, or even of an elephant. Osborne, how- 
ever, who has frequently seen them try their 
skill, found them to be very bungling, and the 
missile in tlieir hands to be very inefficient. 
They are a lawless and sanguinary class, and 
would have rendered the country desolate, had 
they not been vigorously coerc^ by Bunjeet 
Singh. 

The sacred books of the Sikhs are called 
Oranth (scripture). The principid of them are 
the Adri-Ch'anthy composed by Nanac, their first 
Gum, and the I>as PadshcJi he Oi^nth^ com- 
posed by Guru Govind, their last spiritual 
guide. They charge in little to the war-cry, 
Wait Chtruji ha Faih, “ O Victory to our 
master the Guru !” 

The Sikhs as soldiers appear in a respectable 
light. Their repeated and signal successes 
against the formidable Afghans are conclusive 
evidence of their valour ; they are patient of 
fatigue and privation, and, in case of reverse, 
readily rally. Malcolm gives rather a favour- 
able view of their character. “ The Sikh 
soldier,” he says, “ is, generally speaking, 
brave, active, and cheerful, without polish, 
but neither destitute of sincerity nor attach- 
ment,” But for the occurrence of some recent 
events, the present race of Sikhs might have 
claimed exemption from the charge of cruelty. 
Their celebrated maharaja, Bunjeet Singh, 
rarely shed the blood either of criminals or of 
his personal enemies, and he appears to have 
aspired to the praise of clemency. 

In person, the Sikha bear a general resem- 
blance to other people of Hindoo origin, but 
they are more robust ; the result of a more 
varied and liberal diet : they especially excel 
others of the Hindoo race in liaving the lower 
extremities full, muscular, and symmetrical. 
Their women are esteenied beautiful. 

The general dress of the male portion of the 
Sikh population consists of a jacket and trow- 
sers reaching to the knee ; of late, the chiefs 
have lengthened the trowsers to the ancles. 
They also wear shawlr and 8<.'arfs, and wrap 
their heads in thin narrow cloths, so as to form 
a rude turban. The Sikhs are in general 
remarkably illiterate ; Bunjeet Singh was 
unable to read or write^ and most of his 
courtiers were alike destitute of these element- 
ary attainments. I'his may, perhaps be ac- 
counted for from the fact of most of the sect, 
including Bunjeet himself, tracing their origin 
to the Jata, a Bajpoot tribe of very low order. 

The language of the Punjab is called by 
Malcolm a jargon, compounded of various 
tongues. As spoken in lurge towns, it is a 
dialect of the Urdu or Hindustani : in the 
villages, the dialect in use is Jatbky, sprung 
from a cognate root, and originally the lan- 
iguageof the country: on the southern fron- 
itier, Punmubi contains a large admixture cf 
jSiudhi. There are two cb iracters used, — 
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Laude, that of common translation, and Qur- 
mukhi, or the character of the Granth. Mea- 
sures have been taken by the government for 
the promotion of popular education. The 
indigenous schools are of three descriptions, 
resorted to by Hindoos, Mussulmans, and 
Sikhs respectively. A government educa- 
tional institution, partaking of a collegiate 
character, has been founded at Araritsir. It 
is remarkable that female education is to be 
met with in all parts of the Punjab. The 
girls and the teachers (also females) belong to 
all of th,e three races above enumerated. 

In facilities of communication, this province 
enjoys great advantages. Besides those af- 
forded by its noble rivers, it possesses others 
in a number of roads constructed since its 
occupation V)y the British. Of these the 
principal is the main road from south-east to 
north-west, from Lahore to Peahawur, passing 
the towns of Wuzeerabad, Jhelura; Rawul 
Pindee, and Attock. From Lahore this road 
is continued in a south-easterly direction across 
the Jullunder Doab to Loodiana, where it 
communicates with the grand trunk road from 
Calcuttit. 2. From north to south, from 
Lahore to Ferozeporo ; 3. from north-east to 
south-west, from Lahore to Mooltan ; 4. from 
east to west, from Lahore to Dera Ismael 
Khan ; 5. from north-west to south-eiust, from 
Dera Ismael Khan, passing the town of Jhung, 
in the Recluia Doab, and traversing the Baree 
Doab to Ullohur, where it joins the road from 
Delhi ; (>. from south to north, from Amritsir 
to Sealkote. There are, besides, several routes 
connecting the great northern cities with the 
chief southern outlet at Mooltan. 

The 8ikb realm has many considerable towns : 
of these, the most worthy of notice are — 
Tiahore, Amritsir, Bind Dadun Khan, Mool- 
tan, Feshawer, Dera Ghazee Khan, Dera 
Ismael Klian, Julinder, Vazeerabad, Leia, 
Nurpur, Le, Jelum, Jelalpoor, Shoojabad, and I 
several otliers, especially noticed under their 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. 

The Punjab was, in remote antiquity, the 
scene of some of Alexander’s most arduous 
exploits. At the beginning of the eleventh 
century of the Christian era, it was ravaged, 
widely and svveeplngly, by Malirnood of Gliiz-; 
nee, “the De.'^troyer. ” Lahore for about a 
century remained in possession of the suc- 
cessors of Mahinood, and was frequently the 
seat of their government, until 1180, when 
the Ghaznevide dynasty was uprooted by 
Mahomed, sultan of (:Jhore. Sul>sequently j 
to this event, the Punjab became the prey of j 
a succession of weak, licentious, and turbulent 
rulers, among whom the Afghan.s generally 
predominated, until, in 1526, Baber gained 
the victory of Panipiit, and, ascending the 
throne, established the sovereignty of the 
Timurian family. In 1748, Ahmed Shah 
Durani, finding the power of the Moguls 
broken by the invasion of Nadir Shah, over- | 
ran the Punjab with an Afghan army, and 
made himself master of Lahore; and in 1756 


the Mogul emperor of India ceded to him 
these conquests. Soon after this, the power 
of the Sikhs began to assume a formidable 
aspect, and in 1768 they overran the country 
east of the Jhelum, and, crossing that river, 
took the celebrated fortress Kotas. In 1797, 
Shah Zeman Durani invaded the Punjab and 
took Lahore, but being immediately recalled 
by an insurrection at home, left the country 
ill greater confusion than he found it. The 
expulsion of Shah Shooja in 1809, and con- 
sequent subversion of the Afghan monarchy, 
facilitated the rise of Runjeet Singh, a Sikh 
of the caste of Jats, on© of the humblest but 
most numerous among the Rajpoots. In 1799, 
this adventurer had obtained from Zeman Shah 
Durani a grant of Lahore, and in the same 
year succeeded in expelling three rival Sikh 
chieftains, wl)o had maintained themselves 
there. In 1809, having extended his power 
over the greater part of the Punjab, and some 
of the petty hill states, he carried his arms 
across the Sutlej, and attacked the Sikh chief- 
tains under British protection. Negotiations 
ensued, and were brought to an amicable con- 
clusion by a treaty, providing “that the Bri- 
tish government will have no concern with 
the territories and subjects of the raja to the 
northward of the river Sutlej,’’ and that Run- 
jeet Singh would not commit or suffer any 
encroachment on the possessions or rights of 
the chiefs on the left bank of that river. In 
1818, Runjeet Singh stormed Mooltan, and 
extended his power over the whole southern 
part of the I’unjab, and in the same year 
inarched a force across the Indus, and made 
himself master of Peshawer. In 1819, the 
Maharaja of the Sikhs, as Runjeet styled 
himself, conquered the Derajat, on the west 
side of the Indus, and Cashmere. In 1831, 
at Rooper, on the Sutlej, an interview took 
place, amidst great pomp and display, be- 
tween Runjeet Smgh and Lord Auckland, the 
Governor-General of British India, and a 
paper wms placed in the hands of the Sikh 
ruler promising him the perpetual amity of 
the British govornmeut. In 1835, Gholab 
Singh, a vassjil of the Maharaja, reduced to 
subjection the extensive hill state of liadakh, 
or Middle Tibet ; and five or six years liiter, 
the same chieft^iin subdued Bnlti, or Idttle 
Tibet. In 1838 Eunject Singh became a j'arty 
in the tripait.ite treaty with the British go- 
vernment and Shall Shooja, and succeeded in 
obtaining a stijnilaliou securing to him the 
right to all the territoi ies which he then pos- 
sessed on both sid<'s of the Indus. Runjeet 
Singh died in July, 1839, and was succeeded 
by his son Kuruck Singh. The latter died in 
1810, ami, as w.as generally believed, from 
the effects of poison. Bef^ore the funeral 
ceremonies for this prince were fully ended, 
bis son and nccessor was killed by the falling 
of a beam — a catastrophe not accidental, 
though intended to have the appearance of 
being so, A competition for the vaciuit 
throne thou "msutd between the widow of 
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Kuruck Singh and a reputed son of Kunjeet 
Singh, named Shere Singh, but who, though 
boiu in wedlock, had been subjected by his 
alleged father to the stigma of illegitimacy. 
Shere Singh finally succeeded ; but his triumph 
was of short duration : near the close of the 
year 1843 he was assassinated; and '^his was 
followed by a widely spread, frantic, and 
sanguinary anarchy, which, after raging with 
a fury that overspread the Punjab with deso- 
lation and misery, eventuated in an aggressive 
movement upon the British dominions. The 
British government, ever reluctant to inter- 
pose in the internal dissensions of neighbour- 
ing states, had of course no choice but to 
resort to arms when its own territories were 
invaded. The ap})eal was crovmed with suc- 
cess to the righteous cause, although the con- 
flicts of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and 
Sobraon, attest the obstinacy of those who, 
having thrown their own country into con- 
fusion, proceeded to extend that confusion, 
if possible, to the territories of a neighbour 
anxious only to preserve the relations of 
peace, but whose power was as great as his 
disposition was pacific. The insolent foe was 
driven back ; and it was in the Seik capital 
Lahore, then occupied by the British, that 
the treaty which was designed to regulate 
the future position of each government to- 
wards the other was concluded. But it was 
not destined long to command even a nominal 
acquiescence, Treacheiy and perfidy, almost 
unparalleled in the annals of even oriental 
affairs, provoked a further manifestation of 
British power, and the Governor-General came 
to the conclusion that, to use his own language, 
“no other course is open to us than to prose- 
cute a general Punjab war with vigour, and 
ultimately to occupy the country with our 
own troops,” It would occupy far greater 
space than can here be spared to detail the 
events which followed. The battle of Chillian- 
wallab, which at the time excited much dis- 
cussion, and the victory of Gujerat, were 
among the most noticeable. The result was I 
not less triumphant, aud was far more decisive 
than that of the former war. j 

On the 29th of March, 1849, Lahore was 
again the scene of a most imposing spectacle, 
the actors in which were assembled for the 
same object as on a previous occasion — the 
settlement of the affairs of the Punjab- In 
the contest between good faith and treachery, 
victory had decided for the former. The Bri- 
tish, now masters of the Punjab, held the 
determination of its fate, and that determina- 
tion was the most hapi^y for the people of the 
conquered territory that could have taken 
place. On the day and at the place above 
named, it was solemnly proclaimed that the 
family of Runjeet Singh had ceased to reign, 
and that the country of the Five Rivers 'was 
incorporated with the British empire. The 
effects which have followed the incorporation, 
BO different from the usual results of conquest, 
may be seen in tie remarks addressed by the 


Court of Directors of the East-India Company 
to the government of India, on receiving a 
report of the first two or three years only of 
British administration. 

**In the short period which has elapsed 
since the Punjab became a part of the British 
dominions, results have been achieved such as 
could scarcely have been hoped for as the 
reward of many years of well-directed exer- 
tions. The formidable army which it had 
required so many battles to subdue, has been 
quietly disbanded, and the turbulent soldiery 
have settled to industrious pursuits. Peace 
and security reign throughout the countiy, 
and the amount of crime is as small as in 
our best-administered territories. Justice has 
been made accessible, without costly formali- 
ties, to the whole population. Industry and 
commerce have been set free. A great mass of 
oppressive and burthenaome taxation has been 
abolished. Money rents have been substituted 
for payments in kind, and a settlement of the 
land revenue has been completed in nearly the 
whole country, at a considerable reduction on 
the former amount. In the settlement, the 
best lights of recent experience have been 
turned to the utmost account, and the various 
errors committed in a more imperfect state of 
our knowledge of India have been carefully 
avoided. Cultivation has already largely in- 
creased. Notwithstanding the great sacri- 
fices of revenue, there was a surplus, after 
defraying the civil and the local military 
expenses, of fifty-two lacs in the first, and 
sixty-four .and a half lacs in the second year, 
after annexation. During the next ten years, 
the construction of the Baree Doah Canal, 
[and its branches, and of the great network of 
roads already in rapid progress, will absorb 
the greater part of the surplus ; but even 
during this interval, according to the Board’s 
estimate, a balance will be left of more than 
double the amount of the cost of two corps, 
at which the (L>vernor-General computes the 
augmentation of the general military expenses 
of India due to the acquisition of the Punjab. 
After the important works in question are 
completed, the Board of Administration, ap- 
parently on sound data, calculates on a per- 
manent 8ur[»lus of fifty lacs per annum 
applicable to general purposes. 

Results like these reflect the highest 
honour on the administration of your Lord- 
ship in Council, and on the system of Indian 
government generally. It is n source of just 
pride to us, that our seiwices, civil and mili- 
tary, should h.ave ajfforded men capable, in so 
short a time, of carrying into full efiTect such 
a series of enlightened and beneficent mea- 
sures. The executive functionaries in the 
subordinate ranks have proved themselves 
worthy of the honourable career which awaits 
them. The members of the Board of Ad- 
ministration, Sir Henry Lawrence, Mr. John 
Lawrence, Mr. Mansell, and Mr. Montgomery, 
have entitled themselves to be placed in the 
foremost rank of Indian administrators.” 
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PUNJNUD, a great Btream of the Punjab, ) 
diacbarges into the Indus the collected water 
of the Ghara and Tiimab, and consequently of 
the Sutlej, Beas, Ilavee, Chenaub, and Jheluin. 
The great channel bearing the name of Punj- 
nud commences at the confluence of the Ghara 
and Trimab, in lat. 29“ 21^ long. Yl" 3’, and, 
taking a south-westerly course of about sixty 
miles, joins the Indus nearly opposite Mittun- 
kote, and in lat. 28" 57', long. 70" 30'. 

PUNKh^EMATH, in the British district of 
Gurhwal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from 8ireenuggur to Thibet, 
43 miles E.N.E. of the former. Lat. 30" 27', 
Jong. 79" 30'. 

PUNNAGHUR, in the British district of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, a town on the route 
from Allahabad to Jubulpoor, 261 miles S.W. 
of former, and 10 N.E. of latter. To the 
south-east of the town is a very fine tank. 
Elevation above the sea 1,477 feet. Lat. 
23" 16', long. 80" 3'. 

PUNNAH, in Bundelcund, a town, the 
principal place of the territory of the same 
name, lies on the route from Banda to Jub- 
bulpore, 62 miles S. of the former, 169 N. of 
the latter. It is situate on the north-eastern 
slope of a barren range, or rather plateau, 
rising about 300 feet above the Bindachal 
plateau, stretching towards the north-east, 
and from this town styled by Franklin the 
Punnali Hills. The site, which is picturesque, 
is close to an extensive jhil or tank, firmed by 
embanking the extremity of a deep valley. 
A palace, formerly the occasional residence 
of Ohuttur Saul, noted as the founder of the 
short-lived ir.dependcnce of Bundelcund, is 
situate on the bank of the jhil, and around are 
maTiy mausoleums of elaborate a;;d tasteful 
architecture. In the jhil are alligators, con- 
hidered by the Hindoos sacred. Though now 
quite in ruins, I’lirinah was once a fine wrell- 
Viuilt town, the houses being generally con- 
structed of squared sandstone, and covered 
with tiles. A pathway of large flags extends 
down the middle of the streets, which have an 
air of solidity, cleanlines.s, and convenience. 
Whole streets, however, are now desolate, 
being tenanted only by large troops of monkeys, j 
which, posted on the roofs or at tVie windows, j 
view passengers witboul alarm. I'he palace ofj 
the rajali is a sjiac ions, beautiful building, sur 
mounted by high, elegant kiosks, and having its 
exterior crow<led with numerous ornamental 
carvings ; but it is in ])ian> places ruinous. 
The town is crowded with Hindoo temples, in 
a mixed style of architecture, partaking of 
the Saracenic, iind partly derived probably 
from the Mnssulinana. Tliere d^>eH not appear 
to be any mosque in the town, it l>eing almost 
exclusively inhabited by Hindoos. There are 
here, however, some followers of Pran Nath, 
a Khetriya, who, being ver8e<3, in Mahomedan 
learning, as well as in his own, attempted b> 
reconcile the two religions. There is a build- 
ing consecrated to the use of this sect, in one 


apartment of which, on a table covered with 
gold c]4>th, lies the volume of the founder. 

The former prosperity of this place resulted 
from the diamond-mines in the vicinity. The 
diamonds are found in several localities, of 
which one is situate a««hort distance to the 
north-east of the town ; and hence the mines 
there are called the Punnah mines. The 
ground at the surface, and a few feet below, 
consists of femigineous gravel, mixed with 
reddish clay ; and this loose mass, when care- 
fully washed and searched, affords diamonds, 
but few in number, and of small size. The 
matrix containing in greater quantity the 
more valuable diamonds, lies considerably 
lower, at a depth varying generally from 
twelve to forty feet, and is a conglomerate of 
pebbles of quartz, jasper, hornstone, Lydian 
atone, and some others. The fragments of 
this conglomerate, quarried and brought to 
the surface, are carefully pounded, and after 
several washings, to remove the softer and 
more clayey parts, the residue is repeatedly 
searched for the gem. As is common in such 
seductive pursuits, the return often falls below 
the outlay, and the adventurers are ruined. 
The business is now much less prosperous than 
formerly ; but Jacquemont does not consider 
that there are any symptoms of exhaustion in 
the adamantiferous deposit^, and attributes 
the unfavourable change to the diminished 
value of the gem everywhere. The Vejected 
rubbish, if examined after a lapse ot some 
years, has been frequently found to contain 
valuable diamonds, which some suppose have 
in the interval been produced in the congeuial 
matrix ; but experienced and skilful miners 
are generally of opinion that diamonds which 
escaped a former search, in consequence of 
incrustation by some opaque coat, have been 
rendered obvious to the sight from its removal by 
fracture, friction, or some other acxjidental cause. 
More extensive and important is the adaman- 
tiferous tract extending from twelve to twenty 
miles north-east of the town cf Punnah, and 
worked in the localities of Kamariya, Brijpur, 
Bargari, Myra, and Etwa. Diamonds of the 
first water, or completely colourless, are, how- 
ever, very rare, most of those found being 
either pearly, greenish, yellowish, rose- 
coloured, black, or brown. Franklin conjee- 
ture.s the ferrugineous conglomerat.e to have 
l)een of igneous origin, but Brewster’s authority 
is against this opinion. While admitting the 
possibility of the diamond having been in a 
state of igneous fusion, that writer considers 
it highly improbable that it ever was so. The 
conglomerate matrix of the diamond rests on 
sandstone, which Franklin, from observations 
on the hill-side, and in the deep ravint^ in the 
neighbourhood, conjectures to be at least 400 
feet thick, and remarks, “ that there are 
strong indications of coal underlying the 
whole mass.” During the prosperity of the 
mines, a tax of twenty-five per cent, was 
j levied on their produce ; but the tiix now im- 
posed is stated to exceed this rate. The 
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revenue ia divided in proportioDS between the 
rajahs of Punnah, Banda, and Gbircaree. 
Franklin, calcolatlng the share of the Pnnnah 
state at 30,000 rupees, and the aggregate of 
the other shares at a fourth of that sum, esti- 
mates the value of the diamonds found in three 
mines at 120,000 rupees per annum. Pogson, 
who worked one of the mines on his own 
account, considers ** that ine^Lhaustible strata 
producing diamonds exist here and Jacque- 
rooni imagines that if the mines were properly 
worked, their productiveness would be found 
'Sot to have diminished. None of the great 
diamonds now known appear to be traceable 
to the mines in the vicinity of Punnah, and 
Tieffsntbaler mentions it as a general opinion 
that those of Golconda are &r superior. 

The territory of which Punnah is the prin- 
cipsl place is bounded on the north by the 
Bnvish district of Banda, and by one of the 
bnUying divinons of the native state of Chir- 
karee ; on the east by the Saugor and 
Nerbudda estates of Sohawnl, Oocbeyra, and 
Myheer ; on the south by the British territory 
cd Saugor and Nerbudda ; and on the west by 
several of Uie petty states of Bundelcund. It 
lies between 1st. 23° 52^ — 25° 5', long. 79® SCf 
— 80° 4 and “in 1832 was stated to com- 
prise 688 square miles ; to contain 1,062 
villages, witli a .population of 67,000 souls; 
and to yield a revenue of eight lacs (80,000/.) 
but the income was supposed in 1848 to be 
only one-half of the above amount. The state j 
pays a iiibate of 10,000 rupees (1,000/.), and 
maintains a force of 250 cavalry and 3,000 
infantry. 

Early in the eighteenth century. Chatter 
Saul threw off snbjection to the sovereign of 
Delhi, and assumed the title of rajuh of 
Punnah, but being bard pressed by the Mus- 
sulman chief of Furruckabad, had recourse to 
the assistance of the Peishwa, by whose aid he 
was, in 1733, rescued &om his perilous posi- 
tioa. After bis death, the succession be^me 
disputed, and tiie country fell into a distracted 
state, until the Peishwa ceded a portion of 
his rights in the province of Bundelcund to 
the Easl'lndta Company by the treaty of 
Bassein in 1802 ; the cession being confirmed 
aitd extended by the subsequent treaty in 
1817. In 1807, the British authorities granted 
the raj or territory of Punnah to Kisbor 
Singh, a descendant and representative of the i 
house of Cbuiter Sanl. I 

The rajah of Punnah was one of the few! 
Bundelcund chiefs who had not coiiseiited-.to i 
abolish suttee ; and upon the oocurrenoe of! 
bit death, in 1849, the sacrifice took place. ' 
Instmctiong were thereupon given to the Bri» 
iisli agent to defer the fecognition of the late 
chiefs his aucceswor, in order to 

make use of the opportunity few inducing him 
to arjUtr into an engagement for iU future 
pr«=‘vitntk>G, 

Tiie elevation of the town r4 Pi.nnah is 
lUxiye the sea; distant 130mtie« 
S. by . iTo S.W. of Aiiah- 


a*bnd ; 668 N.W. of Calcutta, by Allahabad. 
Lat. 24° 44', long. 80° 16'. 

PUNNAIR.— See PuwiAB. 

PTJNNECOIL, in tiie British district of 
Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, a small 
town, with roadstead, on the north-west coast 
of Uie Gulf of Manar. The approach* from 
the south is dangerous, in consequence of an 
extensive* reef stretching in that direction ; 
but a ship having safely made its way past 
that danger may anchor securely in seven or 
eight, fathoms, with bottom soft mud, and two 
miles from the beach. Vegetables -are scarce, 
but water, swine, sheep, and fish, abundant. 
Lat. 8° 39', long. 78° 11'. 

PUNNEEALA, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town sitnated on the right bank 
of the Indus, 122 miles S.S.W. of the town 
of Peshawar. Lat. 32° 15', long. 70° 57'. 

PtJNNOH, in the territory of Bhurtpore, a 
small town on the route from Agra to Ajmeer, 
43 miles W. of former, 185 E. of latter. Sup- 
plies may be had, and water is obtainable from 
wells. Lat. 27° 4', long. 77° 24'. 

PUNTA DEYRA.— A town in the British 
district of Shikarpoor, province of Scinde, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 27 miles S.W. by W. of 
Shikarpoor. Lat. 27° 49', long. 68° Iff. 

PUNTI, in the British district of Bareilly, 
division of Pillibheet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Bareilly 
to Petoragorh, and 70 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 29° long. 80° 3*. 

l^UNWAR. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, 81 miles S. by W. from Jeypoor, 
.and 72 miles S.E. from Ajmeer. Lat. 25° 48', 
long. 75° 36'. 

PUNWAREE, in the British district of 
Humeerpoor, the princij^l place of the per- 
gunnah of the same name, a town on the route 
from Goona to Calpee, 126 miles S.W. of the 
latter. It has water from a lake. Lat. 25° 26', 
long. 79° 32'. 

PURAI, in the territory of Glide, a town 
on the route from Azimg^rh to Faizabad, 
76 miles N.W. of the former, 10 S.E. of the 
latter, two S.W. of the right bank of the 
Ghaghra. Lat. 26" 43', long. 82" 10'. 

I PXJRANEEPOOR, in the British district 
of Allahabad, Ijeut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 779 miles N.W. of Calcutta by the 
river route, 29 miles S.E, of Allahabad by the 
same. Lat. 25° Iff, long. 82° 14'. 

PURBANEE. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nixam, situate on the right 
bank of UieDoodna river, and 174 miles N.W. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 17', long. 76° 50', 

PURGAI, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route iroin the cantoninont of 
Cawnp<»re to that of Futtehgurh, and 10 miles 
-N.W, of the former, Lat. 26° 33', long 
,^0'- 17'\ 
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PXJRGY. —A tpwn in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, 41 miles W.S.W. from 
Hyderabad, and 138 miles E. by S. from 
Sholapoor. Lat. 17“ 10', long. 77° 58'. 

PURKUNDEE, in the British district of 
Gurhwal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 

^ town on the route from Sireenuggur to the 
native state of Tibet, 28 miles N.E. of the 
former. Lat. 30“ 30', long. 79° 10'. 

PURKYAL, or TUZHEGUNG, in Bussa- 
hir, a peak of the ridge in the district of 
Koonawur, separating the Spiti from tlie Sutlej, 
and rising six or seven miles north eiist of the 
confluence of those rivers. A point on a peak 
two miles west of the highest summit was 
reached by Gerard, who on this height, 19,411 
feet above the level of the sea, found the ther- 
mometer, on the 18th of October, only 10° 
below the freezing-point, and the ground free 
from snpw. The elevation of the highest peak 
was ascjert'iined to be 22,488 feet above the 
sea. Vegetation was observed to reach the 
height of 17,000 feet ; and it is intimated that 
its {arth,er progress was checked by want of soil. 
At the h’ghest point reached, the peak was 
found to be. formed of enornjous disunited 
blocks of granite, between which were large 
lumps of ice, clear as crystal. Lat. 31° 54', 
long. 77° 46', 

PyRLAHKEMEDY.— A tract inhabited 
by one of the inde[>endent hill tribes of Orissa, 
bordering on the western frontier of the British 
district of Ganjam : its centre is in lat. 19° 20', 
long. 84° 10'. 

PURLAH KEMEUY.— A town in the 
British district of Oanjarn, presidency of 
Madras, 78 miles S.W. by W. of Ganjam. 
Lat. 18° 47', long. 84° 10'. 

PURLEY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 165 miles N.W. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 123 miles E. by S. from 
Ahmednuggur. Lat. 18° 51', long. 76° 38'. j 

PURMIITTY, — A town in the British dis- ! 
trict of Salem, presidency of Madras, 37 miles | 
8. by W. of Salem. Lat. 11° 9', long. 78° 6'. i 

PURNABADA RIVER. -A large offset 
of the Attree, from which it separates in lat. 
25° 50', long. 88° 41', in the British district of 
Hinajepore. After a course of sixty miles, it ^ 
passes inte the district of Malda, which iti 
traverses for twenty-five miles, and then falls' 
into the Mahananda^ in lat. 24° 47', long.; 
88 ° 20 '. 

PURNEAH. — A British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, named from its principal 
place. It is bounded on the north by the 
kingdom of Nepanl, and by Sikhim ; on the 
east by the British district Dinagepoi*e ; on the 
south by Malda and Bbaugulpore ; and on the 
west by Bhaugi^lnore. It lies between lat. 
25° 9'— 26° ST, Ihng, 86° 48'— 88° 23': it is 
117 miles in length from north-east to south- 
west, and 105 in breadth : the area is 5,878 
square miles. Though remote from the sea, 
it is a level and lather depressed tract, tra- 


versed by numerous streams, generally descend- 
ing from the Himalaya Mountains, lying to the 
north. There are no mountains or hills within 
Purneah, the chief eminence throughout this 
extensive tract being a conical peak, about 
100 feet bigh, at Munnearee. The principal 
rivers which skirt or intersect the district are 
the Ganges, the Kosee, the Gogaree, arul^the 
Mahanuiida. Besides these rivers, there are 
numerous smaller streams, connected with the 
larger and with each other, and in general 
admitting craft of considerable burthen ; so 
that few tracts have equal advantages of irri- 
gation and water-carriage. The lowest part of 
the surface is that contiguous to the bank of 
the Ganges, at the south-east corner of the 
district, and it may be estimated to have an 
elevation of 123 feet above Calcutta. Tita- 
liya, on the north-east frontier, and probably 
the highest point in the district, has an 
elevation estimated at 275 feet above the sea. 
There are no lakes of any magnitude in Pur- 
neah, but many jhils or extensive shallow 
ponds, which, according to "all appearance, 
were formerly the deeper parts of the channels 
of rivers which have changed their courses. 

In the latter part of spring, and the com- 
mencement of summer, the westerly winds in 
the south of the district bring very hot, dry 
weather. During the periodical rains, from 
the early part of summer to the middle of 
autumn, easterly winds prevail. In spring, 

I violent squalls are common, which, setting in 
sometimes from the north, at others from 
the north-west and north-east, “are accom- 
panied by uncommon quantities of hail. In 
one storm, by far the greater part of the stones 
were as large as walnuts, and vast numbers 
were like small apples, while several were like 
ordinary-sized oranges." The cold of winter 
is in every part of the district sufficient to pro- 
duce hoar-frosts, and, at times, seriously to 
damage the more tender crops. Earthquakes 
are not umrequent, several shocks usually 
occuring every year, but so slight as to cause 
no material injury. 

The staple produce of the district is rice, 
which is cultivated with considerable care. The 
summer rice (bbadai) is a very important crop, 
and is usually “followed in the cool season by 
crops of wheat, b&rley, pulse, or oil-seeds, or 
sometimes intermixed with other articles. 
The varieties of winter rice are very numerous. 
Besides maize or Indian com, various kinds of 
millet are raised. The principal esculent vege- 
tables are baygan or egg-plant, spinage, various 
kinds of amaranthus and of cucurbitaceous 
plants, sweet potatoes, common potatoes, pease, 
cabbage, and yams ; the condiments, ginger, 
c.«.p8icum, turmeric. TPhe' cultivation of the 
sugarcane was found hy Buehanan to be very 
limited and unskilful, and Ifeat of cotton sub- 
ject to the same remarks. Tobacco, a ^eat 
favourite with the popidation, is extensively 
cultivated, as is hemp, tor supplying the power- 
ful stimulant ’Called bang. Betel is also one of 
the prodaotions of the district. The opium- 
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poppy was believed by Bucbanan to be secretly 
reared to some extent. Indigo is the principal 
commercial crop. Safflower is represented as 
an object of some importance towards the 
eastern part. The mulbeiTy-tree was, in the 
time of Buchanan, confined to three small divi- 
sions of the south-east corner of the district, 
but there the number was very great. It 
'^as, however, found to be a precarious branch 
of industry, as in some years the crop of leaves 
totally failed, and in others, the worms, with 
out any ascertained cause, perished, without 
producing silk. The cultivation appears to 
Lave been in many instances slovenly. 

Cotton is imported from Mirzapore and other 
places lying to the west ; sugar is imported 
from the British districts Dinajpur, Tirhoot, 
and Patna. The only exttirnal commerce from 
the district is to Nepaul. The chief exports 
are cattle, coarse cotton fabrics, silk, indigo, 
and grain. Banking is carried on to some 
extent, especially ' at the town of Purneah, 
where there are some considerable capitalists ; 
but 80 scanty is the circulating medium, that, 
according to Buchanan, a rupee in this country 
is a large sum ; for, being a ploughman’s money 
wages for two nmnths, it may be considered of 
as much importance in the circulation of the 
country as three or four pounds sterling may 
be considered in England. The amount of the 
population is given under the article Bengal. 

Purneah, the capital, and the other towns 
of importance within the district, are described 
under their respective names in the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement. The principal routes are — 
1. From south' west to north- e;ist, from Bhau- 
gulpore, through the town of Purneah to 7'ita- 
leea, and thence to Daijeeling ; 2. from south- 
east to north-west, from Maldah, through the 
towu of Purneah, to Nath pur ; 3. from east to 
west, from Dinajpore to the town of Purneah, 
and thence to Mozufferpore, in Tirhoot ; 4. from 
soutli to north, from liajmahal to Purneah an<l 
Nathpore. 

The fabulous history of this tract represents 
that at a remote period of antiquity it formed 
part of the primeval realm of Mithila, and was 
governed by a rajah, whose daughter was Sita, 
the renowned spouse of Kama ; and whose 
abduction by Kawan, the demon-tyrant of 
Ceylon, gave rise to the war which is the sub- 
ject of the Ramayana. The district ap])ear8 to 
have been subjugated by the Mussulmans al)out 
the year 1641, and was acquired by the East- 
India Company in 1765, under the firman of 
iSbah Alum, of Delhi. 

PURNEAH. — ^The principal place of the 
British district of the same name, under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal. It is situated on the banks 
of the Little Kosi, occupying both sides of the 
river, and lying on the route from Bhaugulpore 
to Titaleea, 78 miles N.E. of the former, and 72 
8.W. of latter. It includes a space of about 
three miles square ; but much of it is occupied 
by plantations, gardens, and open places. The 
best part of the town is on the left side of the 


river, and consists of one wide and tolerably 
straight street, half a mile long, the houses in 
which are pretty well built and tiled. Two 
inferior streets, parallel to the principal one, 
run on each aide of it. It is surrounded by 
straggling suburbs, in one of which, called 
Maharajganj, are situate the buildings for tlie 
accommodation of the civil establishment of 
the district, wliich consists of a civil and 
sessions judge, a sudder aumeen, a moonsiff, a 
collector, a magistrate, an assistant to collector, 
two deputy magistrates, an assistant-surgeon, 
and an uncoveii anted deputy collector. Tlie 
above are Europeans ; and there are, besides, 
a princi{)al sudder aumeen and several moon- 
siffs, who are natives. With respect to the 
population, Buchanan observes, “This town, 
which occupies a space equal to more than half 
of London, inogt assuredly does not contain 
50,000 people, though it is one of the best 
country tcwns in Bengal.” I’urneah is distant 
N.W. from Calcutta by Berhampoor 283 miles ; 
S.E. from Katinandoo by Nathpoor 200 miles ; 
S.W. from Darjeeling 98. Lat. 25“ 46', long. 
87“ 30'. 

BUKOKH, in the British district of Myn- 
poorie, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
A^lygurli to that of Mynpoorie, and eight 
miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 17', long, 
79“ r. • 

PUROWLEE, in the British district of 
FuiTUckahad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on tlie route from the canton- 
i ment of Ailygurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 
I 44 miles N.E. of the latter. Lat, 27“ 31', long. 
79“ 2'. 

j PXTRUAINDF/R. — A town in one of the 
recently sciiuestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
21 1 iriilcK N.W. from Hyderabad. Lai. 18“ 19', 
long. 75“ 20'. 

PUKRAHNTAJE.— x\ town in the British 
district of Kfiira, presidency of Bombay, 50 
miles N. by E. of Kaira, Lat. 23“ 26', long. 
72" 53', 

PURRACR. — A town in the native state 
of Travancore, territory of Madras, 126 inib'S 
N.N.W. from Trivaiulrum, and 82 miles 
S.8.E. from Calicut. Lat. 10“ 9', long. 
76“ 16'. 

PURROOA, or PARRUA, in the British 
district of Maldah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
town on the route from Maldah to Purneah, six 
miles N, of forrner. It is now much ruined, 
but contains many monuments of antique 
greatness, especially the Adinah mosque, a 
vast structure nearly 500 feet in breadth from 
north to south, and 300 from east to west. 
The style of architecture is, however, rather 
complex than grand, consisting of a great 
number of pillars and domes, diminutive in 
proportion to the vast dimensions of the ground- 
plan of the builcling. Within the precincts are 
the tombs of Sikandar Shah anti some other 
Mussulmans of rank. Besides this vast struc- 
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ture, thf^re are many otborH, bnt all very min- 
011,3. '!'ho true appellation ol' the oilyia said to 

he Patuluya, or J^andoviya, doriv'd Irom its 
havitifr been founded hy a iaiah of the ihindu 
family, renowned in tin; lore of Hindu myfcho- 
l»)gy and romancfu Ii. i.ast roocated’y been t.iie 
iseat o( the oorenimeut of Peuoa!, though (iaur 
more rr‘'-'{m;r!t!y haei tiiot distiuetton. jbntaut 
JS^. hum laiciiti.t hy Borbampoor 3b7 miles. 
.Lat. 2o‘'-‘ i’, long, ho'’ b'. 

PURS A, — A town itt the .British district of 
Sarun, lieiit.-gov of Bengal, ‘df) miles N.W. of 
h'hnjira. Lat. *2tU b?', long, f/l ' 37'. 

TUJRSOEK. — A. town in ihe lUitish dis- 
trict of Mirzapoor, lie ut.- gov. of lh>ngal, 53 
iniles S.S.1'1. of Mirza^ioor ],vat.. 21*" 27', 
long, 82" b.S'. 

PURSOOl), irUlK^PiitiU' ultra, 

heiit.-gov. <tf the NAV. fhoviures, ;• vilhigti on 
tlie route from tlic cantonment (d Ailygurh to 
that of Muttra, and 1 1 mileH N .K. of the latter. 
Lat. 27“ 3L, long. 77" 5L, 

I’UIvSUR. -- A (own in fIu:o;ral; or vlomi- 
Tiions of the G\nnmii)\ 41 miles NuNhW. frorr, 
Rajkole, and hO iniIe*H E.8.E. Iroui. Bhooj. 
Lat. 22*" 51', long 70" 30', 

PU RTABG H U R.— A town on the route 
f<om Neemucli to Baroda, 33 nides *S. ol tlu; 
former, and 200 N . L. (d’ iliv cn t.ee, ii is the 
principal place td' a raj or rmai'. ehite of the 
Hanoi name, under t-he polit.icei) .-•e peri a tend e nee 
of tht“ GoverntM'-Gencral, compiiMiig part oi 
T,ho tract eaiieii Bagiir, and the wle-lc of that 
ihiUoiniiKiied K.anUih d'ho raj i.-i br)un«led on 
ilie north w<‘st and north hy tho, s(,;.Ui ofiVle- 
vwtr or l)dev j)ore ; oii the e.'uu !>\ Alurnle.sore. 
downt,, and Rutiaum ; and oa itio youth- w<;Ht 
hy iJan.swarra ; and hes hetweem lat, 23" l-l'-- 
2i'‘ 14', long- 74“ 27' — 75'. Titc area ia esti- 
mated al 1,157 Bipjare uvile.n, an.l the popu- 
lation at 145,700, U is a hiily and id -cultivated 
tract, rather elevaU'd, and htu/eo host is not 
unknown. The annua' rtivenuo of the rajah 
was., in 1848, estimated at 175,000 rupees, or 
i7,500f. The armed iio-ce coususts of 250 
cavalry and 30(i irdantry. with a police esta- 
hlishiuent of 2ihJ mtn. The ruling tamily ih of 
a junior branch of that of -Ociey nore. ilefore 
tlie raj became tn hutary to Holcar, it fone.ed 
a dependency of tlu; Mogul empire, and one of 
its former rulers, Saliiii Sing, having obbunod 
from Mahomed Shah ihe privilogo of coining 
I'uoney in hia own name, ntnuik ui ihe mint of 
Ihirtabghur the Salim Shahec rupee. The 
]>rivilege. thuB conccdexl has been grossly abused 
i'y the more recent rajahs, who have permitted 
the fraudulent alteration of the standard ; and 
th(i deliased coin is.sued from this mint has 
fre,(|nently been made the subject of romon 
Htranco on the part of the British government. 
Jii 1818, the n»jah concluded a treaty wdlh the 
East India Company, under which he became 
(ntitled to protection; he binding him.9elf to 
Huhordinate cooperation, and to ]>ay annually 
to the other contracting pi»-rty a tribute of 
6 K 


72,700 Salim Shahee rupees, wLich surf? it> 
transferred to Holcar, the feudal aupotior of 
Purtahgliur. A detail of the circumstances 
undf.T whitdi Dulput Singh, the regent of 
Loongerpoor, succeeded to the raj (d Ruriab 
ghur, and relinquished his claim of succesBion 
to that of Utiongerpoor, will be found in the 
article upon the latter state. The town of the 
sann; name as the district, and ihe chief c.aco 
witliin it, though of considerable size, pi uIh 
nothing particularly worth notice. R1 -.(Uon 
above the Hea 1,098 feet. Distance of thif*, town 
direct from Mhuw, N.W., 118 niiles ; from 
Oojein, N.W., 80. Lat, 24“ 5', long. 74'*’ 58', 

PURTABCITJRII.— A town in the lapned 
territory of Bcrar or Nagpoor, 70 niilew B.S.IE 
from Hagpoor, and 92 miles S.S. E. from 3eULd« 
Lat. 20“ 49', long. 80“ 10'. 

PURTABGURH.— A district of the terri- 
tory of Oude, named from its principal place. 
It is bounded on the nrvrth-east hy the district 
of Sultanpoor ; on the east by the lirilish 
di.strict Jimnpoor ; on the south by the Ih itiBh 
district Allaliabail ; and on the west by the 
districts Ahladganj ami Siilon. It lies between 
lat. 25“ 40 -20“ 15', long. 4(/— 82“ 5' ; is 
forty-five miles in length from south-east to 
north-west, an<l twenty in breadth. Tt coa- 
tiiins the following subdivisions; L Purtab- 
gurh : 2. Amcthi ; 3. Dabpur Patti. 

PHRTABGURH, or BELHAGHAT, m 
the territory of Oude, a town two )niles south 
of the riglit hank of the river Saee, It is luir- 
rounded by a deirayed rampart of mud, and on 
its west Bide is a fort of the same material, in 
a ruinuu.i state, V>ut still inhabited by a foujdar 
or officer of police. The sito is rather elevated, 
sandy, yet not unproductive, and wator is 
found at from thirty to thirty five feet below 
the fturfiice. Butter HUites the population at 
10,000, “ of whom half are Mussulmans, and 
almovst all cultivators, there being no oianu- 
facturea.” JVeviously to 1834, one of the Gooi- 
pany’s native infantry regimen ks, with two 
guns, was cantoned three miles xiorth-eaat of 
the town, on a very healthy spot on the right 
bank of the 8aee. TiefFonlhaler gives a brief 
notice of Purtaligurh, which he concludes bj 
observing, in this district much salt and 
sahne earth are obtained,” Purtabgnrh is 
(instant N. from Allahabad 32 nsiles, N.W. 
from Calcutta 534, S. K. from Lucknow 90^ 
Lat. 25“ 54', long. 81“ 59'. 

PURTABPODR, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut..-gov. of the N.W, Provincee, a 
village on the route from Delhi to the town of 
Meerut, and eight miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat.. 28“ 55 , long. 77^ 42'. 

PURTABPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynjioorie, lie it.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Ailygurh to that of Etawah, and 41 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 13', h>«g 78° 35', 

PURTOOR. --A town in ' Hyderalxad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the right 
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bank of ilie Poodna river, and 140 miles S.W. 
by S. from Ellichpoor. Lat. lO"* 36', long. 
76" 18'. 

PUPTYALL. — A town in the Pritiah dis- 
trict of (luntoor, presidency of Madras, 69 
miles N.W. by W. of Masulipatam. Pat. 
16" 40', long. 80" 30'. 

PURULEA. — See Pooralia. 

PIJKUSCAON. — A town in the escheated 
territory of lierar or Nagpoor, 71 miles E. by 
N. from hlagprwr, and 130 miles S. from 
Jubbulf)oor. Lat. 21“ 18', long. 80“ 14'. 

*F^XJRUS1'UTI, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Az/iingurh to Sultan- 
poor oairtiuuoent, 66 miles W. of the former, 
12 S.L. of the latter. Lat, 26“ 17', long. 
82" 1 O'. 

[‘URWAN NTTDDEE. -A river rising in 
1;0‘ 26" 31', long. 87" 2', in the Rritish district 

lOiliooi, and, flowing in a southerly ilirec- 
tion for seventy miles, generally through the 
district of Tlh5»i;u!pore, falls inio the .Dhamora, 
in lat. 26 ' 38', long. 86" 49'. 

PUStlAW. — A town in Oude, 82 mile.s 
N.W. by N. from Lucknow, and 16 miles E. 
by S. fr(>m Shahjebanpoor. Lat. 27" 60', long. 
Sir 13'. 

'.PUT A 00, in tbe Rajpoot state of dodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Palotia to 
the city of Jodbpoor, and 14 miles N.E. of the 
former. .Lat, 26" 67', long. 72" 80'. 

l^UTCH PATIA K. — A town in the liajjKtot 
state of dhalawar, 32 miles W.S.W. fron. Jhalra 
lOiim, and 63 miles E. from Neemuch. Lat. 
24" 21', long. 76“ 45 \ 

PUTEANUOLA, in the British district oil 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N .W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
radabad to Almora, and 20 miles N. of the 
fomier, Jt is situate in an open, low, level 
country, partially cultivated. liat. 29" 4', 
long. 78" 57 '. 

PTITEHUR, in the British district of Suha- 
runpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Province.s, a 
town on the route from Huharunpoor to Simla, 
12 miles N.N.W. of the former. Lat. 30" 8', 
long. 77" 32'. 

PTTTENEE, in the British district of M<>- 
zuifurnuggiir, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kurnal to 
Meerut, and 19 miles S.E. of tho former. 
Lat. 29" 32’, long. 77" 14'. 

PTJTERA, in the British district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
tlie route by Chila Tara Ghat from Cawnpore 
to town of Banda, 17 miles N. of latter. Lat. i 
25" 42', long. 80" 32'. j 

PUTHIA, in the British district 'of Myn- 
poorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allygurh cantonment 
to that of Mynpoorie, and 37 miles S.E. of tbe 
former. Lat. 27" 37', long. 78" 37'. 

PUTHONA, in the British district of Al- 


lahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Allahabad to Futteh- 
poor, 21 miles W.N.W. of the former. Lat, 
25" 32', long. 81“ 38'. 

PlTTtl UR RJ A, in the British district of 
Saugor and Nerbiidda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Allah- 
abad to Saugor, 286 miles S.W. of former, and 
28 'N.E. of latter. It is situate at the east 
extremity of a range of trap hills, at a!\ eleva- 
tion of 1,396 feet above the sea, Lat. 23" 53', 
long. 79” 11'. 

PUTJIRWA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of ISarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, eight 
miles W.N.W. of Bettiah. Lat. 26" 48', long. 
84” 28'. 

PUTNEETOLA. — A town in the British 
district of Dinajepore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
4<^^ miles S. of Dinajepore. Lat, 25" 2', long. 
88" 42'. 

PUTNI. — A small river rising in the Saugor 
.•ind Nerbudda territory, in lat. 23" 40', long. 
<80” T, and taking a northerly course of eighteen 
miles, it crosses the northern frontier into 
P>unde]cuTKl, thremgh which it flows first north- 
easterly and then north-w^esterly, and fidls into 
tlic Cano on the left side, in lat. 24" 20', long. 
80" 8', having a total course of about sever\ty 
miles. 

j PU'rPiniUTTNJ, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.\Y. Pro- 
vinces, a small town near the left bank of tli© 
dumna, on the route from Allygurh to D(‘lhi 
eaTitonrnent, arul eight nnles S.E. of the latter, 
Lt has a bazar, and is su j>])!ied wdth water from 
wells. Close to it was fought, in 1803, the 
engagement iiu.re gencrall}'' styled the battle 
of l)<‘lhi, in wlileh the Pritisii army under 
General Lake totally defeated the Mahrattas 
oommatide<{ hv Pf'urquien, a French adventurer. 
Lat. 28" 37', long. 77" 2V. 

PXJTRA. — A town iri the recently lapsed 
territory of Berar or Nagpoor, seven miles 
N.N.W. from hill zemindarry of Jeypoor, 
aitd 182 miles W. iy S. from Ganjam. Lat. 
19" 17', long. 82" 23'“. 

PUTRlTllUT, in the district of Sohawul, 
territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, a small 
town, with bazar, on route from Saugor, by 
Rewah, to Allahabad, 158 miles S.W. of tho 
latter. It is situate on the right bank of the 
river Tons (South-eastern), here a great torrent, 
with channel 20U yards wide, and stream about 
sixty yards wide in the dry season, and crossed 
ly ford. A ruinous fortress of fine and pic- 
turesque aspect, built on a limestone rock, 
formerly commanded the passage, but is now 
merely the residence of some biamble relatives 
and domestics of the rajah. Lat. 24" 34', long. 
80" 59'. 

PUTSEEN. — A town in the British district 
of Rajeshaye, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 32 miles 
N.E. by E. of Rampore. Lat. 24" 37', long. 
89" 5 '. 

I PUTTACOTTE. — A town in the British 
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district of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 
29 miles S.S.E. of Tanjore, Lat. 10" 25', 
long. 79" 21'. 

PUTTA HAT. — A town in the British 
district of Bnlloah, Heut.-gov. of Bengal, I 
14 miles N.W. of Bulloah. Lat. 23% long. 
90° 46'. 

PL IT ANAPA RAM. — A town in the native 
state of Travancore, presidency of Aladras, 
43 miles N. by W. from Trivandrum, and 
62 miles W.N. W. from Tinnevelly, Lat. 9° 6', 
long. 76° 55'. • 

PUTTA RY, in the territory of Rewah, 
province of Baghelcund, a small town on the 
old route from Mirzapoor to the town of 
Rcwah, and 35 miles S.W. of the foimer. 
Lat. 24" 48', long. 82" 5'. 

I^UTTEEALA. — A native state in Sirhind, 
and within the jurisdiction of the commissioner 
and superintendent of the Cis-Sutlej states. 
It is the most important of those known as the 
Seik protected states, and the chief is regarded 
by his neighbours as the head of the Pholkean 
tribe. The original dimensions of the territory 
were extended by purchases made of additional 
dominions, on the dismemberment of the states 
of Bughat and Keyonthul, subsequently to the 
expulsion of the Ghoorkas; and further exten- 
sion more recently accrued from grants made 
by the British government, in reward of the 
fidelity displayed by the rajah during the war 
with Lahore. The area, exclusive of the hill 
district, is returned at 4,682 square miles, and 
the population at 1,310,960 persons. The 
territory is among the most fertile in Sirhind, 
and exports great quantities of grain across 
the Sutlej to Lahore and Araritsir. By the 
manifesto issued by the British government on 
tiiking possession of Sirhind in 1809, the rajah 
is guaranteed the sovereignty within his own 
possessions, and is Iwund to furnish a quota of 
troops in case of war. On one occasion, in 
1812, an interference with the independence 
of the rajah became indispensable, in conse- 
quence of his frantic and ruinous extrava- 
gance ; he having so inisaj>plied his resources, 
that when called upon to supply troops for the 
public service, he could furnish no more than 
200 horsemen of the worst description. At 
length his misconduct was considered to amount 
to insanity, and he was deposed, and placed 
under restraint. 

In conferring the additional territory lately 
bestow'ed by tlie British government on the 
rajah of Putteeala, in reward of his fidelity 
during the Lahore war, it was stipulated that 
the rajah should renounce the right of levying 
transit-duties ; should make and maintain in 
repair a military road, and abolish suttee, 
infanticide, and slave-dealing within his domi- 
nions. 

PUTTEEALA, in Sirhind, the chief place 
in a native state of the same name. It is 
situate on the river, or ratlier torrent, Kosilla. 
This fstream, known also by the name of the 


Pntiecala river, runs past the town in a vciy 
deep channel, yet has in time of inundation so 
large a volume of water, that a great embank- 
ment has been found necessary to preserve the 
walls from its destructive influence. It is a 
compact town, built of brick, neater and more 
cleanly than the generality in this part of 
India, and densely peopled. Tlie citadel is 
small, and of no great strength : it is the 
residence of the rajah. Pattee.«la is distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,023 miles. X^at. 30" 20', 
long. 76° 25'- 

PUTTEEALEE, in the British district of 
Furmckabad, the principal place of the per- 
guonah of the same name, a small town near 
the north-western frontier, towards the districts 
of Alynpoorie and Budaon, and 44 miles N.W. 
of Futtehgurh- Here, in 1749, an engage- 
ment took place between Ahmec* Khan, the 
Afghan nawaub of Furruckabad, and Safder 
Jang, nawaub of Oude and vizier of the empire 
of Delhi. “ During the hottest part of the 
engagement,” says Hamilton, “ there suddenly 
arose a sandstorm (common in those parts of 
India), which blew with violence directly in 
tlie faces of the Aloguls, and the Afghanj^ 
improving this advantage, nished on in the 
bosom of a thick cloud of dust, and charged 
their enemies with irresistible impetuosity. 
The vizier’s troops being blinde<i by the sand, 
could neither judge of the nuinl>er nor distin- 
guish the attacks of their aK^^ilants ; their 
panic was increased by the whirlwind and 
darkness which surrounded them, and in a few 
minutes they gave way, and lied wdth the 
utmost precipitation. All the vizier’s artillery 
was taken, and his infantry cat off to a man. 
He himself escapetl with difficulty.” It is 
mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery under the 
name of Puttyaly, and it,s assessment stated at 
46,940 rupees- Lat. 27° 41', long. 79° 4'. 

PU'ITEERAM. — A town in the British 
district of Dinajepoor, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 
21 miles S.S.E. of Dinajepoor. Lat, 25° 18', 
long. 88° 47'- 

PUTTHRT, in the British district of Suha- 
runpoor, lient. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
river or large torrent, having its origin on the 
south-western declivity of the Khaiisrow Ghat 
or Pass through the Sewalsk range, and in lat. 
30° 3', long. 78° 5'. It holds a course of about 
thirty miles in a direction generally southerly, 
and falls into the Banganga Nmldee, an offset 
of the Ganges, in lat- 29° -42', long. 78° 9'. 
In the upper part of its course, it flows down 
a bed of shingle and sand, but for the greater 
part is a shadow expanse of water with little 
current- This torrent is crossed by the Ganges 
Canal, by means of a dam thrown jicross the 
river, constructed with ten openings of ten. 
feet each, and flank overfalls. 

PUTTUN, or ANHULWAR PATTAN, 
in Guzerat, or the territory of the Guioowar, a 
town situate on the small river Saraswitti, a 
tributary of the Banas. Here are extenmve 
traces of the ancient city of Anhulwara 
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of tbe walls, which foiined an irrcgtiLir trnpo- 
zium of perhaps five miles circuit, artjund 
which extended, chiefly to tbe east and south, 
the suburbs, to which there may have been an 
external circnmvallation.” The wall inclosing 
the present city of Puttun is built half-way tip 
with stones from the ancient city, w^hethor 
from palaces, temples, or fountains : and 
more solid foundations are surmounted by h 
comparatively flimsy rampart of brick. Here 
are some manufiictures of importance, as of 
swords, spears, pottery of a very light fine 
kind, and weaving in silk and cotton. Tlie 
population is estimated at 30,000. Distance 
fipom Abmedabad N.W. 63 miles. Lat. 23“ 40 , 
long. 72" 3'. 

PUTTUNCHERROO — A town in Hyder 
abad, or territory of tbe Nizam, 21 miles N. W. 
by W. from Hyderabad, and 158 miles E, from 
Sholapoor. Lat. 17" 31', long. 78" 19'. 

PUTTXJN SOMNAUT.— See SoMNATH. 

PTJWYE. — A town in the Boondela state 
of Punnab, 32 miles 8, by W. from Punnah, 
and 55 miles N.E. by E. from Dumoh. Lat. 
24* 16', long. 80" 14'. 

PYARU, — A village in the jaghire of 
Bnlubgfaur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
distant S. from Delhi 80 miles. Lat. 28" 16', 
long. 77" 22'. 

PYENA, in the British district of Goruck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small market-town on the left bank of the 
river Ghoghra. Buchanan states that it has ' 
500 houses, which would assign it a population ! 
of about 3,000 persons. Distant S.E. from | 
Goruckpore cantonment 45 miles. Lat. 26" 1 5', ! 
long. 83" 50'. I 

PYGA. — A town in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 29“ 8', long. 78" 59', 

PYK.HIA. — A town in the British district 
of Mergui, one of the Tenasserim provinces, ^ 
80 miles N. by W. of Tenasserim, Lat, 13" 14', 
long. 98" 50'. 

PYKOWLEE, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of tbe N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the route from Dina- 
pore to Goruckpoor cantonment, 125 miles 
N.W, of the former. Lat. 26" 52', long. 
88 " 88 '. 

PYIA.DY. — A town in the British district 
of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 38 
miles N. by W, of Madras. Lat. 13" 38', 
long. 80" 17^ 

PYLANEE, in the British district of 
Bandah, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bandah to Lucknow, 
23 miles N. by E. of the former. Lat. 25" 46', 
long. 80" 30'. 

PYNG — ^A town of Burraah, 19 miles W. 
from the right bank of the Irawady river, and 
149 miles S.W. from Ava. Lat. 20° 18', long. 

94 " 24 '. 
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PYNGAWA, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Muttra to FeroZpoor, and 13 miles N.E. of 
the latter. It is situate a mile east of the 
Khanpoor Ghat, a pass through a range of 
low hills. Tbe village has water from wells, 
and supplies are procurable. The road in this 
part of the route is good. Lat. 27" 54', long. 
77" 10'. 

PY8IINNEE. — A small river rising in 
Bundelcund, on the tiLble land surmounting 
the Punna range, and in lat. 24" 52', long. 
80" 43'. It first flows north-east, and at Jorai 
is precipitated over the brow of the ridgo by 
a cascade, the height of which is estimated by 
Jac(|uemont to exceed 300 feet. A lew miles 
further on, it passes into the British diKtrict t>f 
Banda, through which it flows first north, sub- 
sequently north-east, and falls into the Jumna 
on the right side, in lat. 25" 26', long. 81" 1 1'; 
its total length of course being eighty miles. 
It ** is sacred among the Hindoos ; and its 
cataract near Jorai, as well as its roman ti<; 
course to the plains below, is exceedingly 
interesting." 

PYTHEEA, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a vilhage four miles S.W. 
of the right bank of the river Tons (Nortli- 
eastern), 55 miles S.E. of the city of Oude. 
Butter estimates its population at 400, of 
whom 100 are Mussulmans. Lat. 26" 16', 
long. 82" 48'. 

PYTIANI RIVER.— Ono of the mouths 
of tlie river Indus. It communicates with 
the Buggaur, the western braiudi of the Indus, 
in lat. 24" 36', long, 67“ 21', nnd flows into the 
sea in lat. 24" 24', long. 67" 13'. Little difliculty 
would be e^pt'rit'nced in entering the ci'eek, 
it being Wtter defined than moat of the ttioutha 
of the Indus. 

PA'TON. — A town in Hyderabad, cn* terri- 
tory of the Nizam, situate on the left bank c*f 
'the Godavery river, and 53 miles N.E. by E. 
from Ahmediiuggur. Lat, 19" 29', long. 75" 28'. 

Q. 

QABtJK SHAKWABA, in the Britieh 
district of Bhutteeana, lieut. gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Mundato 
to Beekaneer, 71 miles S. by W. of tbe former. 
Lat. 29" 50', long. 74" 8'. 

QUEDAH.— A native sbite on the Malay 
peninsula, occupying that portion of the main- 
land which lies opposite the British possertsion 
of Prince of Wales Island. Province Wellesley 
forms its western boundary. Quedah, the 
principal place, is in lat. 6", long. 100" 30'. 

In 1786 an agreement was entered into with 
the rajah of Quedah, under which Prince of 
Wales Island was ceiled to the British, in 
consideration of an annual stipend ol 6,000 
Spanish dollars. In 1800 a further treaty 
was concluded with the rajah, under which 
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Province Wellewley was transferred to the 
British, and the annual payment to the rajah 
ncrea^ied to 10,000 dollars. In 1821 the king 
of Siam invaded Quedah, and expelled the 
rajah, but was induced, in 1842, upon the 
eubmissiori of the latter, to reinstate him in 
the most valuable portion of bis former terri- 
tory. At a subsequent date, the rajah of 
Quedah placed himself in a position of hos- 
tility towards the British, who visited his 
misconduct by withholding payment of his 
stipend. Upon its restoration, the arrears 
which had accumulated during the period of 
suspension were declared forfeited. 

QUIIiON, in the native state of Travancore, 
presidency of Madras, a town on the seacoast, 
in a bight where ships may anchor under 
shelter, at about two and a half or three 
miles from the fort. A small British force is 
usually stationed here. The ground on 
which the cantonment stands, rises by a 
gentle a^ent from the sea, and includes an 
area of nearly five miles in circumference,” 
“There is no natural boundary l>etween the 
militriry cantonment and the Travancore terri- 
tory, but a broad road round the c.antonnieut 
points out the line of demarcation.” There is 
in the cantonment a barrack for European 
troops, foimerly occupied by a company of 
foot-artillery, but for many years past un- 
tenanted, and now fast falling to decay : there 
iH also a European ho.spital. The site of the 
cantonment is healthy, being in the highest 
part about forty feet above the sea. The soil 
is for the most part sandy ; but within its 
limits ia a considerable piece of swampy 
ground. W.ater is abundant and good. There 
is a jail here, under the charge of the Travan- 
core authorities. The roads about the cauton- 
iiieut are of laterite, broken small, and are in 
excellent condition. With Trivandrum, tlie 
capital of Travancore, the communication is! 
caiTied on almost entirely “ by means of 
canals, dug parallel to the low sandy shore, 
and connecting the different lakes formed by 
the ba(?k water.” There is also a military 

road, adapted for wheeled carriages, which, 
however, is but little frequented, owing to the 
great facility of water- communication, and ! 
which, in 1843, was represented as out of 
repair. Northwards, towards Allepi and 
Cochin, there are similar opportunities for 
communication by water ; but horses and 
cattle can travel by an ill-formed sandy road 
along the beach. In a direction north- 
easterly, there is a line of communication 
with Tinnevelly by a pass through the moun- 
tains ; but it is only an indifferent route, and 
is rather a footpath than a road. The vege- 
table productions of Quilon are timber, cocoa- 
nuts, coir or cocoanut- fibre, pepper, carda- 
moms, ginger, betelnuts, and coffee. The 
population is stated to be about 20,000. An 
Episcopal church was some years ago erected 
at this place. Distance from Trivandrum, 
N.W., 38 miles ; Cananore, S.E., 225 ; Man- 


galore, S.E., 303; Bombay, S. E., 7^0; Ban- 
galore, S.W., 290 ; Madras, S.W., 385. Lat. 
8'^ 53', long. 76" 39'. 

QUOMOROODENTTOGUR, in the British 
district of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. I’ro- 
vinccs, a village on the route from Rohtuk to 
the city of Delhi, and ] 1 miles W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28*^ 40', long. 77" 6\ 

B. 

BAAT, in the British district of TTumeer- 
pore, tiio pri!)cipal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name, a small town on the routi; 
from dubiil^voor by Kitha to falpee, 46 nnles 
S. of the latter. It has a bazar, and .supplies 
and water are abundant. Davidson styles it 
“a populous and busy village,” though a .short 
time before his arrival the ctupses of seventy 
of the inhabitants had been hurra'd, iu conse- 
quence of dreadful mortality, caused by mal- 
aria, resulting from the immeruus swamjjs, 
tanks, and tlic rank vegetation with which 
the place is surrounded. Raat contains a 
population of 8,616 inhabitants. Lat. 25" 36', 
long. 79" 38'. 

KACHERRy.-*-A t^wn in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 19 miles from the left 
bank of the Godavery river, and 158 miles 
N.E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18" 59', long. 
80" 13'. 

BACHOL. — A town in the Portuguese 
slate of Goa, situate 14 miles S.S. E, from 
Goa. Lat. 15“ 19', long. 74 4'. 

BACHOOTEE, in the British district of 
Cuddapah, presidency of ISfadras, a town 
situate on the. Mundaveer or Chittair, a small 
stream tributary to the river Northern Pen- 
nair or Pennaur. It is the principal place of 
a subdivision of the same name. Distance 
from the town of Cuddapah. 8., 30 miles ; 
Nelh.re, S.W., 86; Madras, N.W., 123. Lat. 
14" 3', long. 78" 49'. 

BACHUR. — A town in the Briti.sh district 
of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 29 miles 
8.E. by E. of Guntoor. Lat. 16° 3', long. 
80° 50'. 

j RACK EE, In the Sinde Sagur Dooab divi- 
sion of the PunJ.ab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the Swan river, 54 miles S.S.E. of 
the town of Attoek. Lat. 33" 15', long. 
72° 48'. 

KACKLING- — A town in the native state 
of Sikhim, 19 miles N. from Darjeeling, and 
116 miles N.N.E. from Purneah. l^at. 27" 18', 
long. 88" 22'. 

I RADHUNPOOB, a petty state in the 
north-western quarter of Guzerat, including 
the pergunnahs of Moorjpoor and Summee. 
It lies between lat, 23° 26' and 23° 58', and 
long. 71" 28' and 72° 3'; and is bounded on 
the north by Therwarra ; on the south by 
Mundall and Jurjoowarra ; on the east by the 
Puttun district ; and on the west by that of 
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Warye. Its dimensions are about forty miles 
by twenty. 

During the months of April, May, June, 
and July, the beat is excessive : in August 
and September, if rain falls, the weather is 
agreeable ; October and November are again 
hot; but from I>ecember until the return of 
the heat in April, the climate is delightful. 
There are three descriptions of soil — sandy, 
hlack, and saline. The chief products are 
wheat, cotton, and all the common grains. 
Salt is both manufactured and self- produced. 
The British government rent tlie Unwerpoora 
salt-pans of the nawab, at the annual sum of 
11,048 rupees. 

The district is traversed by the Bunnas 
river, and by the minor streams of the Surrus- 
wutti and Boopan. One of the great roads 
from Hindostan and Palee to the Mundavie 
Bunder, in Cutch, passes through Rjulhunpoor. 
The population, principally Hindoo, consists of 
about 45,000 souls. Itadhunpoor is not tri- 
butary either to the British or any other 
government, but pays black mail to the 
surrounding Coolie districts. A police force, 
consisting of 285 sowars and 320 foot-men, is 
ke})t up by the sbate, and detachments are 
spread about in the different villages for their 
protection. In case of foreign invasion, the 
state is entirely dependent on the British 
government. I'he first connection of that 
government with Badhunpoor was in 1813, in 
which year Captain Carnac, then Besident at 
Baroda, concluded an engagement between 
the nawab and the Guicowar, by which the 
Guicowar state was empowered, under the 
advice and mediation of the British govern- 
ment, to control the extenial relations of 
Radhunpoor, and to assist the nawab with 
forces in defending it from foreign invasion, 
but excluded from any interference in the 
internal affairs of the countiy. During the 
five iollowing years, the Kosas and other ma- 
rauders having greatly infested the north- 
west part of Guzerat, and more particularly 
this petty state, the nawab voluntarily solicited 
the aid of the British government to expel 
them, and offered to pay a share of the 
expenses of the war. required aid was 

afforded. In 1819, Colonel Barclay marched 
with a force and expelled the freebooters from 
all parts of Guzerat ; and an agreement was 
negotiated with the nawab of RadhuHpt»or, by I 
which he consented to pay a yearly tribute to! 
the British government, leaving the actual ; 
amount to be subsequently decided. In 1822| 
the tribute was fixed at 17,000 rupees per! 
annum for five years, after which it was to be! 
left to the British government to increase the 
amount or not. The engagement continued in 
force until the year 1825, when the home 
authorities, considering the state unable to 
l)ear the amount of tribute imposed, it was, 
by the order of the Bombay government, 
remitted in full in the month of July of that 
year. 

The Radhunpoor state is under the ma- 


nagement of the British agent at Pahlunpoor, 
who controls its relations with the neighbouring 
states, but avoids all interference iu its inter- 
nal affairs. It has enjoyed perfect tranquillity 
since its connection with the British govern- 
ment in 1819. 

The first person of the reigning family of 
which there is any record is Sheer Khan 
Babee, who was thannadar of Chowal in 1 663. 
His grandson, Mahomed Khan Jehan, w^asthe 
first of the family appointed as foujdar of 
Radhunpoor, in 1715. He left two sons, 
Kumaboodun and Mahomed Unwar. A few 
days after their father’s death, Moobarigul 
Moolk, then soubahdar of Guzerat, gave the 
pevgunnahs of Summee and Moorjpoor to the 
eldest, with the title of Jow'an Murd Khan, 
and ap>pointed the second foujdar of Radhun- 
poor. In 1765, Jowan Muvd Khan died, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Gazeeoddeen, 
in the pergunnahs of Summee and Moorjpoor, 
his second son succeeding to that of Kadhnn- 
poor. In 1787, the latter died childless, lii 
1813, Gazeeoddeen died, leaving two sons, 
Sheer Khan and Kumaloodeen Khan. The 
former succeeded to the Radhunpoor pergun- 
nah, and the latter to those of Summee and 
Mooijpoor. In 1814, the latter dying without 
issue, Sheer Khan succeeded to the nawaob- 
sliip of the three pergunnahs. Sheer Khan 
died in 1825, and with the unanimous consent 
of the people was succeeded by the present 
chief, Zoorawar Khan, an only son, by a 
slave-girl. But Zoorawar being at this time 
only three year.s of age, Sirdah Bebee, the 
second wife of the late chief, was appointed 
regent during his minority. In 1837, he was 
intrusted with the management of his own 
affairs. He is now about thirty-two years of 
age, and has a son, heir-apparent to the 
chieftainship. 

RADHUNPOOR, in Guzerat, or territory 
of the Guicowar, a town on the route from 
Ahmedabad to Hydrabad, in Scinde, 85 mile.*? 
direct N.W. of mrraer, 270 S.E. of latter. 
Though a considerable and fortified town, and 
not devoid of tnulo and manufactures, the 
majority of its population are cultivators, prin- 
cipally Rajpoots and Coolies. Its principal 
exports are butter, bides, and giain, and 
coarse cotton cloths, the local manufacture. 
The chief, styled nawaub of Radhunpoor, is a 
Mussulman, of the influential family of Babi, 
and lias an annual income of 1,50,000 rupe**8. 
He acknowledges fealty to the Guicowar, by 
annually presenting to him a horse and clothes. 
His military establishment consists of sixty 
horse and 550 infantry. Population 15,000. 
Lat. 23“ Sff, long. 71“ Sff. 

RAEEBAG. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 48 
miles N.N.E. of Belgaum. Lat. 16“ 25', 
long. 74“ 50'. 

RAEEGURH, in the British collectorate 
Tannab, presidency of Bombay, a fort situate 
amidst the Northern Gliats. During the last 
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campaign against the Peishwa, it was re- 
garded as one of the strongest fortresses in 
India, and, in fact, as impregnable as 
Gibraltar.” It was invested by a British force 
under Colonel Brother, in April, 1818, and 
surrendered after a bombardment of fourteen 
days, by which every building, except one 
granary, was reduced to ashes. Kaeegurh, 
originally denominated Ilairi, in 1648 fell into 
the hands of Sevajee, who changed its name 
to Raeegurh, and made it his capital. In 
1690 it was taken by the forces of Aurung- 
zebe, and having reverted to the Mahrattas 
during the decadence of the Mahometan 
empire, was finally taken by the British forces, 
as already stated. Rairi, as this fort was 
originally called, must not he confounded with 
another place of the same name in Sawunt- 
warrec, on the coast of the South Concan. 
Raoegurh is distant S.E. from Bombay 65 
miles, S.W. from Poona 32, N.W. from Sat- 
tara 52. Lat. 18"’ 14', long. 73 ' 30'i 

KAEEN. — One of the Cis-Sutluj hill states. 
It is b(nind€Kl on the north, ea.st, and south 
hy the native state of Bussahir, and on the west 
by Tnrrot'h and Bussaldr. It extends from 
lai. 3 1 “ 2' - 31“ 1 2', and from long. 77“ 47' — 
77' 57', and is twelve miles in length from 
north to south, and five in brea<lth. 

RAEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Minpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Minpoc)r<*e, and 55 miles 
S. K. of the former. Lat. 27“ 39', lung. 
78" 54'. 

UAlilEPOOR, in the British di.strict of 
Cawiipore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantommmt ol 
Caw nporo to that of Calpee, and 16 miles S.W. 
of tluj former, Lat. 26“ 25', long. 80 12'. 

RAKCANJ, in the British district of Di> 
najepore, lieut. gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
w^est boundary, towards the British di.strict 
Pnrnea, on the left or east bank of the river 
Kooluk. It is the principal mart in the dis- 
trict, and nearly engrosses the traffic of an 
extent of rich country about seventy miles in 
length and tw'enty in breatUh, Rich mer- 
chants have numerous stores here, consisting 
of largo yards, inclosed hy fences of straw 
luirdles or mats, and containing many huts 
and sbed.s filled with wares. The streets of 
the town are narrow, irregular, and filthy, but 
it is a place of great stir, and crowded with 
boatmen and drivers of cattle. It contains 
about 1,000 houses, a number which, according 
to the usually received ratio of inmates to 
dwellings, would assign it a population of 
about 5,000. Distant W. from the town of 
Dinajepoor 32 miles ; N.W. from Calcutta, by 
Dinajepoor, 292. Lat. 25“ 40', long. 88“ 8'. j 

RAKKOTE, in Sirhliid, a town situate! 

thirty miles from, the left hank of the Sutlej, 
having a population of 8,704. It belongs to 
the petty chief of the Biirrounding territory. 


It is under the protection and control of the 
British. The town is distant N.W. of Calcutta, 
hy Delhi and Hansee, 1,130 miles. Lat. 30“ 40', 
long. 75“ 39'. 

RAEPOOR, — A. town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oodeypoor, 61 miles N.N.E. from Oodey- 
poor, and 82 n)ilos S.S.W. from Ajnieer. Lat. 
25“ 26', long. 74“ 9'. 

RAEPOOR, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Futtehgurh to 
Meerut, and 1()6 miles N.W. of the former, is 
situate near the left hank of the KaleeNuddee 
(East), in an open country but partially culti- 
vated. Lat. 28“ 5', long. 78“ 17'. 

R A G A V A P O O R A M. — A town in the 
British district of Masulipatam, presidency of 
Madras, 68 miles N. hy W. of Alasulipatam. 
Lat. 17“ 8', long. 80" 59'. 

RAGOOGIIUrv, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia, a town on the route 
from Goona to Mow, 16 miles S.W. of former, 
169 N.E. of latter, ''i'liis, which is represented 
to be a considerable place, is situate on a 
feeder of the river Parbutteo. It has a bazar 
and a fort, which though now much dilapidated, 
wa.s in the early jiart of the present century so 
strong as for a considerable time to baffle the 
disciplined army of Douhit Kao Scindia. It 
was founded in tlie time of Shabjehan, who 
reigned from 1628 to 1658, hy Lai Singh, a 
Rajpoot chief; and after the rest of Malwa 
had been subjugated by the Mahratta-s, his 
Huccessons long resisted, until Dbokiil Singh 
was, in a.d. 1821, finally defeated by the con- 
tingent force < iwalior, commaiidechby P>ritish 
itfficers. J‘y the inodiatioii of the British 
authorities, he was all(»wed to retain Ragoo- 
ghur, with an estate of 55,000 rupees, on con- 
dition that some retainers of the family should 
be always in the sa rvice of the maharajah of 
Gwalior. Distant N.E. of Oojeiri 130 miles, 
S. of Agra 200. Lat. 24“ 30', long. 77" 11'. 

RAGOONADTlll’OOR, in the territory of 
Gw.'dior, or possessions of Soindia’s family, a 
town 77 miles W. of Gwalior, near the south 
or right bank of the river Chumbul. Lat. 
26" 4', long. 76° 56'. 

RAHA. — A town in the British district of 
Nowgong, in Upper As.sam, 20 miles S.W. by 
W. of Nowgong. Lat. 26“ 12', long. 92" 31'. 

RAHAHTAII.--A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
47 miles N.N.W. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 
19“ 42', long. 74" 30'. 

RAHDIN POO R.— See Radhunpoob. 

RAH INPUR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Jounpore, and eight miles N.E. 
of the former. The road in this part of the 
route is good ; the country fertile, well culti- 
vated, and studded with villages. Lat. 25° 28', 
long. 82“. 
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RAHLAI, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of tiie N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the southern frontier, towards the territory of 
Dholpoo,', 17 miles S. of the city of Agra. 
Lat. 26“ hc'f 78“ O'. 

EAllM (IHT'K, in the Kajpoot state of 
Jeypooi-, a village, viith fort, on the route from 
Agra to Ajmeer, 72 miles W. of fonner, 156 
E. of latter. The fort " is built of stone, with 
eix round towers, perched on a steep eminence, 
with a double on» battled wall stretching down 
oruj side to a wall at its foot.” Lat. 27“ 3', 
long. 76" 58'. 

RATIOOUEF. — A towm in the British dis- 
trict of Ahrnednx^ggur, proKidency of Bombay, 
21 miles N.N.W. of Abmodnuggur. Lat. 
19“ 23', long. 74" 40'. 

IlxAHUN, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a. town on the route from Nusserabad to Nagor, 
and 57 miles N.W. of the former, Jt has a 
large bazar ; water is obtained from a tank 
•and fifty wells. The road iu this part of the 
loute is good, and passes over an immense 
plain, covered with scanty bush-jungle. Lat. 
26“ 46', long. 74'' 8'. 

.RAHYGAUVV, — A town in Nepal, situate 
on the right bank of the Bhyroee river, and 
21 miles S. by W. from Joiidab. Lat. 29“, 
long. 81“ 37'. 

RAICHAO. — A town in the Rajpoot skate 
of Jhalawar, eight miles 8.JC. from Jhalra 
Patun, and 89 miles E. Irom Neemuch. Lat. 
24“ 27', long. 76^ 20'. 

RAICHOOR, — A town in oise of the seques- 
trated districts of tlio native statn of Hyder- 
abad, 111 miles S-W, hv S. from Hyclerabad. 
Lat. 16“ 10', long. 77" 24 . 

RAIDEE. — A town in the Brifish district 
of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
41 miles S.W. by S. of Lobadugga. Lat, ' 
22“ 55', long. 84“ 28'. 

RAIBROOG. — A towm in the Bi ltisb dis- 
trict of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 31 mile.s 
S. of Bellary. Lat. 14“ 41 , lung. 76' 55'. 

RAINGLRIL — A fort surtuimded by a 
small district, inclosed by the lonltory o.f' 
Bussahir. It is situ.'ite on tlm left bank of the 
Pabur, and at the tiiiic of tlie expul.-ioii ot the 
Goorkbas, in 1815, consisted of a rampart sur- 
ix)iinding a small peak, and having nidi houses 
for the accommodation of the garrison. Jacque- 
mpnt describes it, at the time of his visit, in 
1830, as forty yard.s long and twenty broad, 
with a weak ranqiart about twenty feet high, 
along the inside of which were ranged the 
lodgings of the garrison, no better than dog- 
holes, It is commanded fiom various points 
even by musketry, and has no regular supply 
of water, as the Pabur run.s below, at the per- 
pendicular dej)th of 476 feet. Tim Gooikha 
garrison, which surrendered to tl .e British, was 
eup[)lied from tanks, sufficing tor about a 
month’s consumption. The Pabur, at about a 
musket-shot below the fort, is crossed by a | 


sanga or wooden bridge, forty yards long. Tlie 
river, in that part deep, meanders through a 
level tract about 200 yards wide, fertile, and 
bearing fine crops of rice, wheat, and opium 
poppies. It is one of the most delightful spots 
amidst the Himalayas, and is held by a small 
community of Brahmins, who have charge of 
two temples built in the Chinese style, ilin- 
dostanee is spoken in considerable purity, and 
the inhabitants in easy cirenmstances resemble 
in make, complexion, and countenance, the 
Hindoos of the plains ; while the labouring 
classes differ nothing from the ordinary jnoun- 
tainecra. 

Raingurh belonged to Bussahir previously 
to the invasion of the Goorkhas, by whose 
garrison, on the 10th June, 1815, it wa.s sur- 
rendered to the British, in the subsequent 
settlement of the hill states, it was reserved, 
wdth a Hiiiall surrounding district about five 
miles long and three miles wide, but at a latc^r 
period was transferred to the chief of Keonlhul, 
in exchange for territory now forming part of 
Simla. Distant N.W. from Calcutta by Kur- 
naul 1,07.5 miles. Elevation of the fort above 
the level of tlie sea, 5,408 feet ; of the bed of 
the Pabur below the fort, 4,932 feet. Lat. 
31“ 7', long. 77 ' 48'. 

RAIPOOR, in the British district of Calpee, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a towui on 
the route from C.alpee to Etavvah, 16 miles 
N.W. of Cal|>ee. Lat, 26' 17', long. 79“ 36'. 

RAIPOOR, in the British district of 8uha- 
runpoor, Heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the routi from Suharunpoor tu Sir- 
moor, 20 miles N. of the former. Lat. 30 ' 15', 
long. 77" 40'. 

RAIPORE. — See Rajafoke. 

RAIRKK. — A river of Jodhpoor, rising on 
the ooiifine.s of Mairwara, in lat. 25“ 55', long. 
74“ 4', and, flowing in a wtsicrly direction for 
eighty-eight miles, falls into the Looueo river, 
in iat. 25“ 54', long. 72“ 51'. 

RAIREE, on the coast of Rutnagherry, in 
the South Concan, jircsidency of Bombay, a 
fort, on a rocky eminence at the mouth of a 
small river, navigable for boats of con.siderable 
size. It W’as built in 1662, by Sevajee ; sub- 
sequently pas.sed into the hand.s of the rulers 
of Sawuntwarree ; and, bccMuning a stronghold, 
ot the pirates sent out by that state, was in 
A.D. 1765 taken by a Briti.sli force, but restored 
in the following year. By virtue of a treaty 
concluded in 1819, it passed back to the 
English ; and their posse.ssiori was confirmed 
by another treaty concluded in 1820. 'rin« 
place is also called Yesw untgurh. Distant 
S. tiora Bombay 225 miles. Lat. 15“ 45', long. 
73“ 44'. 

RAISEEN, inMalwa, a strong firt in terri- 
tory of Bhopal, 23 miles N.E. of the towm of 
Bhopal, in an elevated tract, a peak iu its 
vicinity rising to the lieight of 2,500 f**et. 
The fort is on the route from Hoshangaltad to 
Saugor, 50 miles N. of former, 87 *6.W. of 
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Ijfctter. It is bulH at the eastern extremity of 
a sandstone hill, and on the most elevated part 
of it. It is very conspicuous for many inilcB 
around, and said to have been built by the 
celebrated king (Kama) of Ayodha, as a place 
of refuge from the temporary anger of his 
brotlier (Bharata) ; and that the hill arose at 
his desire,” According to this tradition, pro- 
bably conveying some truth mixed with fable, 
the era of its foundation was about 775 years 
before Christ. Though little noticed of late 
years, it was formerly of im])ortaiice ; and 
when, in 1543, it was Ijesieged by Shir Shah, 
padshahiof Delhi, and one of the most power- 
ful and martial princes who ever ruled Hin- 
dostan, the siege was protracted for a length 
of time. When the |)lace at length capitulated, 
on condition that the Hindoo garrison should 
be allowed to march out unmolested with their 
arms and property, Shir Shah commanded his 
troops to attack them, and after a desperate 
resistance they were slaughtered to a ma .. On 
the dismemberment of the empire, towards the. 
middle of the eighteenth century, the fort was, 
with the adjacent country, seized by the Mali- 
rattas, from whom it was wrested, about a. I). 
1748, by the nawanb of Bhopal, At this place, 
in 1818, was negotiated the treaty between 
the British govermnent and the nawaub. I)is- 
tant K. from Oojeiii 125 miles, S. from Gwalior 
202, S. from Agra 2G0, S.W. from Allahabad 
290, I^.W. fiom ISlag{)oor 170. Lat. 23 22', 
long. 77" 56'. 

KArrPOOll, in the Briti.sh district of 
Aligurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment 
of Aligurh to that of Muttra, and 20 miles 
S.W. of the former. Lat. 27" 38', long. 
78" r. 

RAJA BETA. — A towm in the British dis- 
trict of Beerbhooin, licMit.-gov. of Bengal, 159 
miles N.W. ol Calcutta. Lat. 24' 8', long. 
86° 40'. 

KAJAHAT. — A town in the British dis 
trict of Twenty-tour I'ergumiahs, lieut.-gov. of 
Ikiigal, 19 mdes vS.vS.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 
22° 20', long. 88° 20'. 

RAJAH BELL, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the Indus, 123 miles S.S.W. of the town of 
Peshawar. Lat. 32° 14', long. 71" IP. 

RAJAHMUNDROOG. — A town in the 
British district of North Canara, presidency of 
Madras, 15 miles N.N.W. ol Honahwar. Lat. 
14° 3P, long. 74° 26'. 

RAJAHMUNDRY. — A British district! 
named from its principal place, and forming 
part of the territories subject to the presidency 
of Madras. It is bounded on the north by 
Orissa ; on the north-east by the district of 
Vizagapatam ; on the south-east by the Bay 
of Bengal ; on the west by the British district 
of Masulipatam ; and on the north-west by the 
territory of the Nizam. It lies between lat. 
16" 18'— 17" 38', long. 81" 7—82“ 40', and has 

6 L 


an area of 6,050 square miles. The scacoast, 
commencing at the uullet fivuii the Luke of 
Colair, proceeds eastwards for ten. miles to 
J*oint Narsipore, at the mouth of the Narsi- 
pore river, or southern branch of the Godav'^ry. 
In this estuary ships of small draught may find 
shelter, as there are eight or nine feet of water 
on the bar, and three, four, or five fathoms 
inside ; but ships of consideiahle burthen can- 
not be brought nearer to the shore than four 
or five iiiiios, in consequence of shoals extending 
out to sea. From Narsipore Point the coast 
of this district extends in a direction north- 
east, along the seaw ard face of the delta of the 
Godavery, a distance of fifty-seven miles, to 
Point Gordewart^, a low narrow sand-bank, 
extending north and south several miles, on 
the we.st side of which is the estuary of the 
great northern branch of tlie Godavery. Oppo- 
site to this are several shoals and low-islanGs, 
caused j)Tobably by the accumulation of silt, 
swept down b}' that vast torrent. About seven 
miles north-west of JNiint Gordgiware is the 
estuary of another and smaller branch of the 
8;ime river, geneially called Coringa river, 
Iroin the town of Coringa, situate on its bank', 
'i'his admits vessels of moderate burthen, 
having twelve or fourteen feet of water on the 
bar at 8{)ring titles. On Hope Island, a small 
sand-bank above water, about five miles east- 
ward of the mouth of the Coringa river, is a 
lighthouse for the guidance of sliipping on this 
intricate and shoaly coast, which is so low, 
that the sea has, in violent storms, extensively 
overflowed and devastated the land. A little 
north of Hope l.sland, and the shoals lying 
about it, the coast becomes bolder and more 
tree from dangers, so that large ships can ap- 
proach within tw’o or three miles of it ; and it 
I continues to be of the same nature for thirty- 
seven miles, to Yamawaram, at the north- 
eastern extremity of the district ; its direction 
during that distance being nearly north-east. 
The northern and north-western part of the 
thstrict ishiilv ; tiu' ground there participating 
of the eharactc ;• (4 the .Esistern Ghats, situate 
farther wevst. Tiie geological formation of 
those hills is granite, inienuixed with gneiss 
and amygdaioidal tra}i, and kunkur or calca- 
reous tufa, with a scanty admixture of fine 
porcelain clay. East of those hills of primitive 
h)rniHlion, are others less elevated, and ol 
alluvial formation, piirici]»ally sandstone, con- 
Uiiiiing valuable deposits of iron-ore. In the 
bed of the Gi'davery are abundance of frag- 
ments of chalcedony, cornelians, agates, quartz, 
.and crystals. 

Towards the coast, the country for the most 
part is alluvial, fertile, level, and low, and in the 
rainy sea.son extensively inundated. The only 
considerable river i.s the Godavery, which enters 
the district at the nortliern frontier, in lat. 
17° 29', long, sr 34', and holds a emnso. 
generally southerly, through the gm-ges ol ilie 
Eastern Ghats for twenty-five miles, to Ihior- 
saotputnum, wdiere it p.a.s'es into t!;,! plait;, 
through which it continues to hold a souLheily 
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course, slightly inclining to east, for twenty 
miles, to the town of Kajahinundry ; about 
four miles below which it divaricates into two 
branches, the right flowing first southerly for 
thirty-two miles, subseciuently south-westerly 
for thirteen miles, to Point Narsipore, where 
it falls into the Bay of Bengal ; the other, or 
left branch, taking a course south-east and 
subsequently east for fifty-two miles, falls into 
the same bay three or four miles south-east of 
Coringa. The total length of the river’s course 
through this disti ict, measured along the main 
line and continued by either branch to the sea, 
is about 100 miles ; but if the two branches 
be included in the measurement (and each 
during a considerable portion of the year has 
a large volume of water), the total length of 
fertilizing stream must be nearly 160 miles. 
During the greater part of the year, it is 
navigable for boats in all parts within this 
district, and large quantities of teak timber 
are floated down it to the sea. The deltas 
between thcf two branches are ‘‘known to be 
the richest and most fertile landscapes in the 
peninsula.” Formerly this enormous torrent 
during the diy season “ dwindled to a small 
stream, generally fordable but since the 
construction of a dam or annicut across the 
river at the head of the delta, a never-failing 
supply of water, previously allowed to flow in 
useless abundance to the sea, is retained for 
purposes of irrigation. Numerous small islands 
or lurikas, as they are vernacularly called, are 
formed in its course by the dej)()sits of silt ; 
and as they are very fertile, and consequently 
valuable, their formation is assisted by the 
proju ietors of adjacent lands, who plant in the 
bed of the river a species of long grass, which, 
shooting up with great strength and luxuriance, 
obstructs the sand and mud in their progress 
downwards, until in successive years they form 
islands of considerable area, and especially 
desirable, in consequence of being suitable for 
producing tobacco (the most lucrative crop) 
in the highest peifection. During spring 
and the early Y)art of summer, the climate 
is very hot ; but it does not ap))ear that any 
exact register of the temjierature has 
ntade public. The wind during that period 
is either westerly or south-westerly, and sweeps 
along great quantities of very fine white sand, 
rendering the season very disagreeable and 
oppressive. The south-west monsoon succeeds, 
and the river becomes swollen from the rains 
which fall in the more elevated region west of 
the Eastern Ghats. In October the north- 
east monsoon sets in, and from that time until 
March, the climate is peculiarly healthy in the 
plains ; but throughout* the year a deadly 
malaria broods in the jungly valleys and gorges 
in the hills in the northern and north-western 
part of the disti ict. 

Of the zoology of the country little has been 
made public ; but it comprehends hysenas, 
jackals, foxes, antelopes, and hares. The deep 
jungly valleys of the mouritaios in the west 
and north of the districn must harbour great 


numbers of wild beasts, but the pestilential air 
of tho.se secluded tracts renders it impracticable 
to explore them. Of domestic animals, sheep, 
which are numerous, are of small size, but the 
mutton is good ; kine are abundant, but their 
flesh is indifferent ; poultry of all kinds are 
very plentiful. 

The soil in the plain is generally a rich allu- 
vial deposit, and along the banks of the river 
is the fertile dark coloured earth known by the 
name of the black cotton gi’ound. The prin- 
cipal alimentary crops are rice, maize, millet, 
pulse of various kinds, oil-seeds, and sugarcane. 
Many European vegetables succeed during the 
cool season. Of cominerciid crops, the prin- 
cipal are tobacco, indigo, and cotton. The 
cocoanut-palm and palmyra- palm grow well in 
the sandy soil along the seashore. The 
quantity of cotton produced in one year, ac- 
cording to official return, was 4,150,000 pounds. 
The population is given under the article 
Madras. 

Serious disturbances have occurred from time 
to time in the hill districts of this collectorate, 
but by the adoption of conciliatory measures, 
peace and good order apf)ear to have been re- 
established. Rajahmundry, the principal place, 
8amulkotta, and Coringa, the only towns of 
importance, are described under their respec- 
tive names in the alphabetical arrangement. 
The principal routes are— 1. From north-east 
to Bouth-west, from Calcutta, through Vizsga- 
patam and h'aiahmundry, to Ellore ; 2. from 
east to west, fiom Saunilkotta, through Kajah- 
inundry, to JijdtTabad ; 3. from south to 

north, from Kajahinutuiry to Nagpore. 

Rajahmundry is one i.i tlie five Northern 
Ci rears which were obtained by the French in 
1753, and transferred in 1759, by the resulls 
of war, to the British, to whom their ])Os- 
session was confirmed in 1765, by the emperor 
of Delhi. 

RAJAHMUNDRY.— The principal place 
of the British district of the same name, pre- 
sidency of Madras, It is situate on grouiul 
slightly elevated, on the left or north bank of 
the river Godavery, here a mile bioad, and 
during inundations having a vast body of 
water, which fills the channel from bank to 
bank, and sweeps along in its course from the 
upper country rafts f)f wood, trees, and herds 
of cattle. The town consists of one principal 
stieet, about half a mile in length from north 
to south, and containing the chief bazar. The 
houses on each side are generally of one story, 
built of mud and tiled. From the principal 
sLieet are several narrow lanes, running east 
and west. Those to the west proceed to the 
bank of the river in an oblique direction, and 
consist of mean houses, built of mud mid tiled, 
and containing in some few places a larger 
description of dwelling with upper stories ; 
and in those reside the zemindars or Innd- 
holdcrs of the vicinity, and some are inhabited 
by wealthy traders, principally Brahminf?. 
The streets on. the east side of the bazar are 
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narrow and very irregular, and inhabited by 
people of various denominations, but princi- 
pally Gentoos. The fort, situate north of the 
town, has a square ground-plan, with high 
walls of mud, and a ditch now partially filled 
up. It contains the barracks, hospital, jail, 
magazine, and the lines of the garrison. The 
jail is very substantially built, and fire-proof, I 
there being no wood in its construction except 
for the doors and windows, and is capable of' 
containing 400 persons. Within the fort are! 
also the court-house and lodges for European 
officers. The inhabitants are supplied from 
the riv^r with water for drinking and for 
culirary purposes, as that of the wells is 
brackish, and the tanks are an imperfect 
resource, as they sometimes become dry. The 
population is estimated at from 15,000 to 
20,000 ; of whom the Mussulmans form but a 
small and indigent class, though numerous 
mosques, still to be seen, indicate them to 
have l>een formerly numerous and wealthy, j 
Distance from Ellore, N.E., 50 miles ; Madras, 
N.E., 285; Calcutta, S.W., 580. Lat. 17", 
long. 81“ 50'. 

RA JAHPOLLIA M. — A town in the 
British district of Tinnevelly, presidency of 
Madras, 51 miles N.N.W. of Tinnevelly. Lat, 
9“ 27', long. 77“ 31'. 

RAJAHPOOR. — A town in Oude, situate 
on the right bank of the Ghogra river, and 
50 miles N.N.E. from Lucknow, Lat. 27“ 30', 
long. 81“ 20'. 

R AJAK FT ATRA, in the territory of Dhol- 
poor, a town, the principal place of a small j 
district of the same name. The rana or prince I 
of Gohud, having by treaty, in 1804, ceded | 
the fort of Gohud, with the districts dependent I 
on it, to the East-Jndia Company, was granted ; 
the small district of R«ajakhaira, with that of 
Baree and Dholpoor ; and these now form the 
raj or territory In.ld by the rana of Dholpoor. 
Rajakhaira is 23 miles N.E. of the town of 
DholpcKjr, 20 S.E. of Agra, Lat. 26“ 55', long, 
78“ 15', i 

RAJAM. — A town in the British* district j 
of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 58 miles 
li.N.E. of Vizagapatam. Lat, 18“ 27', long. 
83“ 44'. 

RAJAORI, or RAJAWUR, in the north 
of the Punjab, a town situate on the banks 
of a stream, which, rising in the Pir Panjal, or 
mountain b()...nding Cashmere on the south, 
falls into the Chenaub. The houses arc gene- 
rally built of mud, strengthened with frames 
of timber, but a few of th<*se of the wealthier 
classes arc of brick. Elevation a\)ove the sea 
2,800 feet. Lat. 33“ 19', long. 74“ 21'. 

RAJAPOOR. — A ^wn on the coast of 
Bombay, in the diatiictof Jiiijeera, or territory 
of the Hu’osiea, situate on the northern point 
of land forming the entrance of the harbour of 
R;\japoor, Lat. 18 “ 18', long. 73“ 3'. — See also' 

JlN'JEERA, : 

RAJAPOOR. — A t^wn in the British 


district of Rotnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 
30 miles S.E. by S. of Rufcnageriah. Lat. 
16“ 39 , long. 73“ 35'. 

RAJAPOOR, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town, with bazar, on the route from 
Allahabad cantonment to that of Banda, 15 
miles W, of the former, 60 E. of the latter. 
Here is a ferry across the Jumna, the bed of 
which is sandy, and about 800 yards wide, 
with the left txank sloping, the right steep. 
Ill the dry season the stream occupies about 
half the bed. Lat. 25“ 24', long. 81“ 14'. 

RAJAPORE, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the left bank of the Ghogra, 
at the coiifluerice of the Rafttce. It contains, 
according to Buchanan, 150 hoiise.s, or rather 
huts. Distant S.E. frt>m Goruckpore canton- 
ment 35 miles. Lat. 26“ 14', long. 83“ 48'. 

RAJARAMPORE. — A town in the British 
district of Dinajepore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
five miles N.E. of Dinajepore. Lat. 25“ 36', 
long. 83“ 41'. 

RAJAURA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the right bank of the Jumna, immediately 
below the embouchure of theBaun Ootunghun, 
and 32 miles S.E. of the city of Agra. Lat. 
26“ 58', long. 78“ 32'. 

RAJBARREE. — A town in the British 
district of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
55 miles E.N.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 20*^ 42', 
long. 86“ 44'. 

RAJ E AKA, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. ibovinces, a 
village on the route from Narnol to Rewaree, 
and six miles S.W. of the latter, Lat. 28“ 8', 
long. 76“ 36'. 

RAJ EH POOR, in the British district of 
Furruckal>ad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Calpee to 
Euttehgiirb, and nine miles S. of the latter, 
l^at. 27“ 14', long. 79“ 42'. 

RAJEPOORAH, in Sirhind, a town on the 
route from Uinballa to Loodiana, and 13 miles 
N.W. of the former place. It has gTown up 
about a palace built by one of the Mogul 
emperors, and hence its name. There is a 
bazar in the town, which is well supplied with 
water; and the surroundiug country, level and 
fertile, affords abundant supplies, Rajepoorah 
is distant N.W'. from Calcutta 1,033 miles. 
Lat. 30“ 29', long, 76“ 41'. 

RAJESHAYE, a British district wuthin 
the lieut.-gov, qf ^njgal, is bounded on the 
north by tbh British district of DinnjHpore ; 
on the north-east by the British district 
Bagoora or-Bogta ; on the east and south-east 
by the Briti.sh district Pubna ; on the south 
by the Podda or Ganges, dividing it from the 
British district Niiddea ; on the soutli-w'est by 
the same stream, dividing it tram the British 
district Moorshedabad , and -n the vva.st by 
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the British district Maldah. Tt liee between and on the hug^e and maasy rampart of an old 
lat. 24 ' 6' — 24 r>8', long. 88° 18' — 89° 20' ; is fortress. Within the inclosure of the fort are 
sixty-two miles in length from east to west, numerous large mounds, probably the ruins of 
and fifty in breadth. I'he area, according to the residences of Jarasandha and his court, as 
ofiScial statement, is 2,084 square miles. It is that monarch, the paramount 80 vereig:i of 
a very moist tnut, having nunmrous rivers India, is considered to have here had his seat 
streaming from the Himalaya, situate north of of government. Around the inclosure are 
it. The principal are the Ganges and the several great mounds, probably also the ruins 
Mabanunda. The other rivers traversing the of buihbngs. In the vicinity of this place is a 
district are the A ttree, the Jubuna, the Tslagor, mound four miles huig, 150 feet bro^ at the 
the Lurrul, and the Narrud, receiving the base, and twelve high. It now serves to 
united drainage of the jhils or awaiii})y lakes dam up the inundation from the periodical 
of Maunda, Hulabari, and Chilurn. Huring rains, and thus form an artificial lake ; but, 
the periodical inundations, the district is in- according to Buchar»an, its main purpose 
tersected by numerous other watercourses, originally was to serve as a causeway to the 
the channels of which are dry for tlie greater royal residence. At a ahf^rt distance south of 
part of the year Many of those watercourses the towui are numerous hot springs, the water 
stagnating, give rise to swamps or jhils, of j of which has a tem]>emture of about 3 08°. 


which that of Ohilum is tbe largest, extetubrig 
during the rains, in a direction from south- 
east to Tiortii-west, about twenty-five luiUs, 
with an average breadth of about five, one-b.nK 
being comprised within this district, the other 
half within the neighbouring district of Bulma. 
Two others, the jhil of Dulabari and that of 
Maunda, are each about eight miles in length 
and three in breadth, and others of inferior 
dimensions are numerous ; and there are also 
some tanks, or artificial pieces of water, of 
con.siderable dimensions. 

Of wild animals, theie are the tiger, leopard, 
deer, wild buffalo, wild swine ; which two last 
cause great havoc in cultivated grounds. The 
principal domestic animals are tbe buffalo, 
kine, goat, and sheep. Irice is the staf)Ie 
crop ; but there is consideraVde cultivation of 
wheat, oats, barley, pulse of variou.s kinds, 
oil-seeds, cucurhitaceous plants, sweet potatoes, 
h«mp, yam, onion, garlic, capsicum, turmeric, 
ginger, sugarcane, pine-apple. Of fruit trees, 
there are the mango, jak (Artocarpus integrifo- 
lius), tamarind, }>onu*granate, lemon, and citron. 
The cocoanut and betelnut arc cultivated, 


The number of houses has been computed at 
800, which, according to the usually lissuined 
aver-age of inmates to each, would assign it a 
population of 4,000 ^lersoris. Bajagriha is 
40 miles 8. of Patna. Lat. 25° 2, long. 
85° 20'. 

RAJGHAT, in the south-western corner of 
the Hehra Doon, a village with a ferry over 
the Jumna, there, when crossed by Moorcroft 
in the middle of February, about 100 feet 
broad. The ferry is a short distance l)eh)w 
the confluence of the Giree and Jumna. 
Elevation above the sea 1,516 feet. Lat. 
80" 26', long. 77 45'. 

RAJ GHAT, in the British district of 
Ik>olundshuhur, lieut. gov, of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 73 miles S.K. of Delhi. Lat. 28“ 14', 
long. 78“ 25'. 

RAJG7IUR. — A town in Giurerat, or do- 
minions of the Gmc<'war, 30 miles N.K, from 
Baroda, and 72 miles E.S.K. bom .Ahmedabad. 
Lat. 22“ 31', long. 73 ' 3o'. 

RAJGHHR.— A town in tb.o lapsed terri- 


but tht-y an,* ncitlier common nor produced ! tory of Nag{u>or, .situate on the right bank of 


in great, perfection. rif articles of commerce, the Wein Guiiga river, and aS mdes S.S. E. 


the mo.st important arc indigo and silk, of from Nagpoor, I.at, 2'/' 3', Icnig. 79' 49', 


which there are large annual exports. The Tv* A JG 1 111 R.— A b>wr. in ilic Rajpoot state 
yvojiulatioii given \mdcr the article liEKtiAL. ( )()iJeyj)oor or Meywar, situatf* on the right 
leiiiva, the locality of the civil cstablishnu nt : rivn r, and 77 milcK S.S.K. 


of the district, and Nator, the only phn'CNi 
which can he called town.s, are dc.scribed under 
their respective name.s in the alpiiabetical i 
nnangement. The princif)al routes are, 
1, that fr<*m south to north, from Calcutta 
to Da/ ieeling ; 2, from south-west to north- 
ea.st, from Berhampoor to Jurnalpoor, The 
district was cederl to the Ea.st- India Company 
by the grant of the dew'anny, made by the 
emperor of Delhi in 1765. 

RAJGEER, or RAJAORTHA, in the 
Briti.sh district of Behar, lieut. -gov, of Bengal, 
a snnil tow n denominated from its coidaining 
the Biijagriha, or royal palace of the ancient 
sovereigns of Magadha or Behar. It is situate 
amidst the summits of the Rajagriha hills, and 


from Ajmcer. Lat. 25“ 29', l<mg. 75' 11'. 

RAJGUR, in the territory of the rajah of 
Put tecala, a fort two milcH fnnn the right bank 
of tbe river Girce, a ijuadranglo built of iin- 
ceinented stone, and .si,Kty ;-;ix feet long and 
fifty-five wide. Elevation a-ln/vt* tlie sea 7,175 
feet. Bat. 30" 53', long. 77“ l4'. 

RAJGUR. — A town of Bagbclcund, in tbe 
native state of Rew'ah, situate on tlic left bank 
of the Sone river, and 54 miles E, by N. from 
IRcwah. Lat. 24“ 35', long. 82“ 13', 

I RAJGURH. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territoiy of Hciriiiia, 75 miles 
S.W. by S. from Gwalior, and 68 miles W, 
by S. from Jhansee. Lat. 25“ 20', long. 
77“ 35'. 


near tbe north-weptern extremity of the range, RAJGURH, in Sirmor, a ruined fort be- 
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longing to the rajah of that state. It is 
situate on a natural terrace or flat projection 
from the side of a mountain, and is of a square 
outline, with a tower at each comer about 
forty feet high and twenty square. Inside, 
along the inclosing wall, are the remains of 
buildings to accommodate the inmates, the 
area in the middle being about forty feet 
square. The whole structure is of slate rock 
very neatly cut, and bonded throughout with 
large beams, put together in a substantial and 
workmanlike manner. It was fired and nearly 
demolished by the Goorkhas in 1814. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 7,116 feet. Lat. 30® 52', 
long. 77“ 23'. 

RAJGURH, in the Rajpoot state of Alwar, 
under the management of the Governor- 
Generars agent for Rajpootana, a town on 
the route from Nusseraoad to Muttra, and 
76 miles S.W. of the latter. It is situate on 
an eminence surmounted by a large fort, and 
rising abruptly from the bottom of a valley 
inclosed by steep hills. Troops can obtain 
water and supplies here in abundance. The 
road to the north-east, or towards Muttra, is 
sandy and stony ; to the south-west, or to- 
wards Nusserabad, good. Lat. 27“ 14', long. 
76® 42'. 

RAJGURH, in the British district of Aj- 
meer, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village, the principal place of a pergunnah of 
the same name, according to official return 
having a population of 12,340 persons. Ac- 
cording to Jacquemont, here are the ruins of 
a fortress^ the history of which is altogether 
unknown. The edifioe itself is insignificant, 
but the incloeing rampart is lofty and maasive, 
constructed of great masses cl rough stone, 
and environing an extensive area. Contiguous I 
is a small lake, apparently artificial, and alto- 
gether the site is delightful. Distance B. from 
Aj nicer 10 miles, from Nusserabad W. six. 
Lat. 26® 19', long. 74“ 44'. 

RAJGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Beekaneer, 140 miles ]S-N.£. from Beeka- 
neer, and 40 miles S.S.W* from Hissar. Lat. 
28® 38', long. 76° 31'. 

RAJGURH, — A town of Malwa, meriting 
notice only as the residence of the rawul or 
chief inheriting a share of the tract called 
Omutwarra. An account of the mode of 
territorial division, and such other particulars 
as deserve mention, will be friund under the 
article Omutwarra. Recently, the aflairs of 
the rawul fell into that state of confusion not 
unusual in the East, and after the frulure of 
some milder expedients for Vestoring them, it 
became necessary for the Britirii government 
temporarily to assume th$ mapageroent, and 
assign a stipend for the support of the chief. 
Lat. 23® 69', long. 76“ 49". 

RAJHLEE, in Sfrhind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Loodiana, and 56 miles 
N. of the former town. It is situate on a 
branoh of the river Qoggor, in a low, level 


country. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,032 
miles. Lat. 29° 52', long. 76° 2'. 

RAJHPOOR, in the territory of Alwar, 
under the political management of the Go> 
vernor-Generars agent for Rajpootana, a s.nall 
town on the route from the town of Alwar to 
Jeypore, and 55 miles N.E. of the latter. It 
has a fort situate on an eminence rising 
abruptly from the plain. Lat. 27“ 10', long. 
76® 36'. 

RAJKOTE, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the prant or 
district of Hallar. The territory annexed to 
it contains fifty-five villages, and a population 
of 20,000. It belongs to a Ilajpoot thakoor 
or chief, who has an annual income of 34,500 
rupees, out of which be pays an annual tribute 
of 17,000 rupees to the British government. 
A church has been erected in the town for the 
accommodation of the Christian community. 
Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 125 miles; 
Baroda, W., 150. Lat. 22° 18', long. 70® 50'. 

RAJMAIIAL, in the British district of 
Bhaugulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
situate on the right bank of the Ganges, and 
on the main line of railway now under con- 
struction from Calcutta and the valley of the 
Ganges to Delhi and the north-west frontier. 
The site of the town is a bank of considerable 
elevation and steepness, round which the 
Ganges, here at its greatest magnitude, sweeps 
with great violence, and sometimes rends 
away large portions of the land. The place 
is principally remarkable for the ruins of a 
palace, built by Shahjehan's son Shuja, vice- 
roy of Bengal. The Jamamasjit, or principal 
mosque, built by Man Singh, viceroy of 
Akbar, is a spacious building of imposing 
aspect, but of rude execution. It is 188 feet 
in length, and sixty wide. Another mosque 
of inferior size was built by Futehjung Khan, 
a rival of Man Singh. Here, also, are the 
ruins of a palace built by Cossim Ali, the 
soobahdar ot Bengal, raised and subeequently 
expelled by the East-India Company. The 
general aspect of the town is ruinous and 
dismal, as it is now a collection of wretched 
houses or huts, dispersed amongst twelve 
market-places, situate at considerable and in- 
convenient distances fr :m each other. The 
permanent population estimated at about 
30,000 persons ; and the transitory population 
is considerable, the number of travellMS by 
laud and water being great. The supply or 
provisions to such passengers is the chief 
support to the town. 

Rajmahal is considered by Willord as a 
place of great antiquity, and identical with 
Rajagriha, built by Balarama, brother of 
Krishna, who, according to Hindoo ohronu 
logy, is conjectured to have lived 8,101 yenirt 
B.o. Buchanan, on the other hand, mentioas 
thst the natives consider the place as of very 
recent date, owing its origin to Man 8iogh, 
the Rajpoot viceroy of Akbar ; and hence the 
name of Akhaxabad, given to it in honour of 
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, the Padshah, and generally used by the Mus-^ 
sulmans to designate it. In the reign of 
Shahjehan, his son Shuja held the same high 
trust, until defeated and expelled by his 
brother Aurungzebe. It was occupied by 
the British troops after they had, at Oondwa 
Kullah, forced the lines of Cossim Ali, in 
1768, and was formally ceded to the East- 
India Company by the firman of Shah Alum 
in 1765, granting them the dewanny of 
Bengal. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by 
Burhampoor, 196 miles; by water, by the 
course of the Ganges, 249. Lat. 25® 1', long. 
87® 50'. In June, 1855, during a period of 
profound tranquillity, a fearful insurrection 
bloke out among the tribes of the Kajmahal 
hills, who suddenly descended into the plains 
and carried devastation in every direction. In 
this outbreak the Sonthals appear to have been 
the prime movers. These people are described 
as irank and industrious, but at the same time 
as simple and unlettered. They are stated to 
have been greatly oppressed by the exactions 
of the Mahajeens or money-lenders of the 
plains ; and as they are represented as in- 
capable of appreciating the adjuFtraent of a 
disputed demand except by tVie most simple 
mode, they were generally overreached in the 
local law courts in endeavouring to obtain 
redress for their wrongs. To such grievances 
has been ascribed the origin of the insurrec- 
tion. It was not suppressed until martial law 
bad been proclaimed, and a considerable mili- 
tary force had been called out. Measures 
have been taken for the better administration 
of the disturbed districts. 

RAJNUGGUR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, 39 miles N.N.E. from 
Oode3rpoor, and 107 miles S.S.W. from Ajnieer. 
Lat. 25® 4', long 74® 2'. 

RA JNUGUR, in Bundelcund, a town in the 
raj of Chutterpore, hence often called the raj of 
Rajnugur. It is situate 85 miles 8. Calpee. 
Lat. 24® 52', long. 80®. 

RAJNUGUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Silhet, Heut.-gov. of Bengal, 26 miles 
S. of Silhet. Lat. 24° 32', long. 91° 52'. 

RAJOOKONDDU. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, 23 miles 
E.S.E. from. Hyderabad, and 108 miles 
N.N.E. from Kornool. Lat, 17° 12', long. 
78® 61'. 

RAJOORA. — A town in Hyderabad, orj 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the right; 
bank of the Wein Gunga river, and 180 miles I 
by E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19® 49', 
long. 79° 26'. 

HA JOORY.— A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of. the Nizam, 138 miles N.W. by 
W. from Hyderabad, and 100 miles N.£. 
from Bholapoar. Lat. 18® 40', long. 77°. 

BAJPSEFLJL — A petty Rajpoot state in 
ill* Eewa GmbU dirisioo of Guzerat. It is 
kouiidod o« tSM north by the Nerbudda river ; 
OB Hm «B0t bj the district of Akrauuee ; on 


the west by the British collectorate of Broach ; 
on the south by the Guico war’s district of 
Wusraee, and the district of Mandavee, now 
incorporated with the collectorate of Surat. 
It' lies between lat. 21® 23' and 21® 59', and 
long. 73® 6' and 74®. The area is 1,650 
square miles, inhabited by a population of 
122,100. In 1855, the prime minister of the 
rajah, having been detected in certain fraudu- 
lent practices, was dismissed by the British 
government, and the rajah refusing to nominate 
a successor for their approval, his possessions 
were placed in sequestration. 

Many parts of the state are inhabited by a 
wild race, composed of Rajpoots and Bheels, 
but the lowlands contain a large population of 
Koonbees, belonging to the industrious por- 
tion of the agricultural peasantry, whose 
villages indicate, from their flourishing condi- 
tion, the industry peculiar to that class. It is 
watered by the river Kurgun, on which is 
situated the capital, Naiidode. The sove- 
reigns of Delhi endeavoured at an early 
period to impose a tribute upon Rajpeepia. 
The attempt was made without success, but its 
rulers agreed to keep up a body of horse and 
foot, whose services should be available when 
required- Akbar first established a tribute in 
lieu of this force, hut it was paid only so long as 
authority was retained in the country by the 
Mahometan rulers. Subsequently, Darnajee 
Row Guicowar, with the consent of the 
Peishwa, revived the claim, and the rajah 
consented to pay annually the sum of 40,000 
I rupees to the Guicowar state. Thus Rajpeepia 
was constituted one of the original tributary 
possessions obtained by the Guicowar family 
on the establishment of its })Ower in Guzerat ; 
and from the year 1764 to 1780 the Guicowar 
continued to receive Iributo to the amount 
above stated. From the last-named period 
the successive rulers of Guzerat availed them- 
selves of various favourable opportunities for 
increasing the amount, until it finally reached 
a lac of rupees, a sum altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the ability of the Rajpeepia state 
to pay. In 1822, the amount of tribute w'as 
fixed at 60,000 rupees. An agreeiiieiit was 
also entered into for discharging the arrears ; 
and to secure the fulfilment of the revised 
engagement, a receiver of all the revenues 
was appointed under British guarantee, which 
arrangeaient still prevails. For many years 
the state w’as a prey to internal dissensions, 
owing to the claims set up by rival candidates 
I to the guildee. Ham Sing, whom his father, 
Ajeeb Sing, had intended to set aside, was 
placed on the guddee by the aid of his Arab 
troops, but becoming unfit to conduct the 
business of the state, the sanction of the British 
government was given to an arrangement by 
which Pertaub assumed the management of 
affairs in the name of his disqualified parent. 
The legitimacy of PertBub was disputed by 
his uncle Nhar Sing, who established his alle- 
gation, and laid claim to succeed as rightful 
heir, but being blind, bis eldest son, Veree- 
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Baljee, waa proclaimed rajah by jthe united 
airthority of the British and Guicowar govern- 
ments. The terms entered into by this chief 
are^ to pay the amount of tribute to the 
Guicowar government ; to restrain his wild 
tribes ; not to harbour offenders escaping from 
justice, and fto abide by the decision of the 
British government in certain specified cases. 
Rajah Vereesaljee, who waa born in 1810, still 
continues to administer the affairs of the 
state. The force maintained by the rajah, for 
purposes of police - and state, consists of 100 
horse and 285 sebundies, at an annual cost of 
47,000 rupees. The revenue of this district 
formerly amounted to 3,46,500 rupees, but a 
gradual falling off has taken place : in the year 
1843,, it only reached 2,22,783 rupees ; and a 
further decline has subsequently taken place. 
With a view to the adoption of some remedial 
measures, the Court of Directors in 1848 called 
the attention of the Bombay government to 
the fact that this iitate, which was delivered to 
the rajah's management in a prosperous condi- 
tion, was again falling into difficulties, and 
that the annual disbursements actually ex- 
ceeded the receipts. An inquiry was thereupon 
instituted, and the results disclosed the exist- 
ence of a gross system of misappropriation and 
deception on the part both of the rajah and 
potadar or receiver of the revenue. There 
also appeared strong ground for suspecting 
certain inferior officers of corruption ; and 
the oppression of the people by illegal exac- 
tions and other nefarious practices, waa 
clearly established. Various modes of re- 
moving these evils, and preventing their 
recurrence, were suggested, and subliequently 
decided upon. Three miles to the east of 
Numoodra, in the Rajpeepla district, lie the 
celebrated cornelian-mines, The stones are 
conveyed by the merchants to Cambay, 
where, being cut and polihbed, they are 
formetl into the bea\itiful ornaments for which 
that city is celebrated. The revenue derived 
from the mines has greatly declined, and they 
now scarcely yield 1,000 rupees per annum. 
Within the la.st few years, the rajah has sup- 
ressed suttee, and has likewise abolished 
urning as a capital punishment. 

RAJPEEPLA. — A town in the Rewa 
Caunta division of Guzerat. A Rajpoot, 
named Chokrana, having quarrelled with his 
father, the rajah of Oojein, retired to this 
country, and fixed his residence in Peepla, 
situated on the top of a lofty hill, now styled 
Old Rajpeepla, to distinguish it from the 
modem village of that name. Having made 
this spot the seat of government, its old 
name was abandoned, and that of Rajpeepla, 
now the general appellation of the waole 
province, given to it. The place is almost 
inaccessible, and for carts, or any kind of car- 
riage, altogether so. It was, however, a safe 
retreat for the rajahs whenever the country 
was invaded by a jwwerful enemy. In mo- 
dern times, Nhar Sing was enabled by local 


advantages to hold out agamsi a superior foree 
sent against him hy the Guicowar govem* 
j ment. Lat 21" 47 , long. 73" 2^. 

RAJPEETA. — A town in the Britisli dis- 
trict of Pachete, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, SO 
miles N.W. of Kogonatpoor. Lat. 23* 
long. 86" 25'. 

RA JPOOR. — A town of Allee Mohnn, in 
, Malwa, presidency of Bengal, and the present 
I residence of the rajah. It is a large 
I well-built town, and has a capital bazar, with 
I a market-day on Monday, llat. 22" 20. lonsr. 
74“ 21'. . ^ 

RAJPOOR, in the Jnlinder Dooah division 
of the Punjab, a town situated nine miles from 
the left bank of the Beas, and 43 miles N.E. 
of the town of Julinder. Lat. 31" 46'. long. 
76" 13'. 

I RAJPOOR in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Calpee to Etawah, 
and 16 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
26" 18', long. 79" 45'. 

RAJPOOR, in the British district of tiie 
Dehra Doon, a village on the route from the 
to^n of Debra to the sanatory station of 
Landour, and six miles and a half S. of the 
latter. The road to Dehra is very good, 
having a gentle declivity' to that town from 
Landour : it is for the first three miles very 
steep, but easier for the remaining pari There 
is a good bazar, and here are kept the camels 
and elephants of the visitors to Landour. 
Lat. 30" 24', long. 78" Iff. 

RAJPOORAi in the British district of 
Bareilly, division of Pillibheet, Jient.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route by 
Nariakmath and Ruderpoor, foom the town of 
Pillibheet to Kasheepore, 20 miles S.E. of the 
latter. Lai 29" 3', long. 79" 16'. 

RA JPOOBA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Beekaneer, 112 miles N.E. by £. from 
Beekaneer, and 62 miles S.W. from JEUssar. 
Lat. 28" 33', long. 75" 4'. 

RAJPOOREE. — See Rajapoob. 

RAJPOOTANA.— rAn extensive tract of 
Western India, so denominated from its pre- 
vailing population, the Rajpoots. 1 1 is bounded 
on the north-east by the British districts But- 
teeana and Knrreeana, and the native state of. 
Jhujhur ; on the east by the British district of 
Goorgaon, and by Bhnrtpore, Dholpore, and 
Gwalior; on the south by the province of 
Omutwara, by the territories of Scindia, of 
Holkar,*and of the Guicowar, by Jabbooa and 
the presidency of Bombay ; on the west by 
Scinde ; and on the north-west by Bhawnlpore 
and the British district of BnStoeanee. Denned 
by these limits, it lies between lal 23" 35' — 
29" 57 % long. 70" 6' — 77" 40' ; is 420 miles in 
length from 4ast to west, and 400 in breadth. 
The detailed areas of the states, as given in an 
official document, are in square miles as fol- 
lows : — OodeyporeorMewar, 11,614 ; Jeypore, 
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1^2n ; Joodpore, S5,672 ; Jballawar, 2,200 ; 
Kolii^ 4,239; Bhoondee, 2,291 ; Aiwur, 3,573 ; 
BiiifciBfiBr, 17,676 ; J eaBulmere, 12,252 ; Kiflhen< 
724 ; Bauawarra, 1,440 ; Pertabgurfa, 
^437 ; Boongerpore, 1,000 ; Kerowlee, 1,878 ; 
SarohM^ 3,024 ; ^ving a total of 114,391 square 

Tlie widely-apread sept of Rajpoots are ooo- 
sidmed oflkets the KshetriyaK, one of the 
iMDr great castes into which the Hindoos were 
Mvinally divided. In the dim and xmoertain 
in whidi Hindoo history lies previoiuly 
to iiie Hahomedan inyasion in the tenth cen- 
tury, it is noi safe to form any judgment as to 
Ilia peeiod when the Rajpoots appeared as a 
di s troct non. Their origin is by Hindoo tndi- 
tkai pbead in Mount Aboo, bordering on 
G«asnL Their power and renown appear to 
hava hmn at their acme about the close of the 
twattk eeotory, when Ajmere and Delhi were 
Mdin tonon one pf their princes, Kunnouj 
bymtfhfrr, Gus.erat by a third ; but their power 
aiNNi Ml before the enthosiasm, ferodty, and 
■rifitanr qnalities of the Mussulmans. Pirthi 
Riq, the sovereign of Ajmere and Delhi, in 
1191 defeated at Tirouri Shahabuddin Moham- 
iaiid,siiltao of Ghor, but was in 1193 defeated 
hj that monarch in a great battle, and being 
taken piiaoner, was put to death. Following 
oat his sooeess, Shahaboddin in 1194 defeated 
Jain Chandra, the Riypoot rajah of Kunnonj ; 
and by theae shocks, the sway of the Rajpoots 
wm re stri cted wHhin limits nearly oorrespond- 
iag with those which form their present bound- 
arias. Besides the tract denominated Raj- 
pootaaa, the race is dispersed over many parts 
si India ; as in Bnndelcund, where many of the 
Mob are Rajpoots, and in Baghelkl^nd or 
Bswa^ the rajiJi oi which is a Bagbel Rajpoot ; 
aim in Gorhwal, and several others of the bill 
stately and in tho territory nf Catch. The able 
eompiler of the Sanscrit Didtionaiy adverts 
with much felicity to the ** peculiar character 
of the Biqpoots, ariring from their situation as 
Ihamifitary dass of the original Hindoo system. 
Hm other classes, he continues, ** though kept 
together as castes by community of rdigious 
ritcs^ were mixed up in civil society, and were 
nnder no duofr exoept the ordinary magistrates 
ef the oonatry. But tiie Rj^'poots were bom 
•oldiere ; each division bad its hereditary leader, 
and eaeh formed a separate oommnnity, like 
dans in other countries, the menibera of which 
were bound fay many ties to their chiefr and to 
eneh other. The ndee of caste still subsisted, 
and t midn d to render more powerful the con* 
useHim just dserribod. As the diiefii of those 
dans atoM in the aame tdntion tothenqahns 
lhair ornm lu k ti o n e did to them, the kiog, 
nohiUty, end aoldieiy, nil made one body, 
nmlod fay dfo shnM«mt lesliiigB of kindred and 
ntilitery devotaou. The sort of feudal system 
that nrevniieii emona the Raj poote, gave addi- 
tianal atahOify le this attad ^ent^ and alto- 
f s l he r produced the pide of birth, the high 
eiaril^ and the romantic notions so striking in 
the wuMbarj dass of that period. Xbdr enthu- 


siasm was kept np by the songs of thbir bards, 
aud inflamed by frequent ooutests for glory or 
for love. They treated women with a respect 
unusual in the JBast, and were gnided even 
towards their enemies for lufes of honour, 
which it was diagraoefal to violate, Bui 
although they bad so many charBcteristios of 
chivalry, they had not the high-stieined senti- 
ments and artificial refinements of our knights, 
and were more in the spirit of Homer's heroes, 
than of Spenser’s or Ariosto’s. If to these 
qualities we add a strong disposition to iodo- 
lenoe (which may have existed formerly, though 
not likely to figure in history), and make 
allowances for the effects of a long period of 
depression, we have the character of the Raj> 
poots of the present day, who bear much the 
same resemblanoe to their ancestors that those 
did to the warriors of the Maha Bharat. With 
all the noble qualities of the early Rajpoots was 
mixed a simplicity, derived from the want of 
intercourse with other nations, which rendered 
them inferior in practical ability, and even in 
military efficiency, to men actuated by much 
less elevated sentiments than theirs.” Another 
intelligent writer, who spent much time among 
the Rajpoots, gives a lesa fovonrable account 
of them. He says, “ The warlike character of 
the Rajpoot baa been very much overrated. 
There appears to be very little chlvalroas 
feeling in his breast. By natnre, Rajpoots 
are generally powerful, muscular men, active 
by ^bit aud practising gymnastics (though, 
when not excited, inclined to indolence to a 
high degree) ; tboee who possess horses are 
generally good horsemen. Some are. by con- 
stant practice, dexterous in the use of lance or 
sword, and, individually, must be often superior 
to an enemy trained to act in combination, 
according to a rigid eystem of discipline. Bat 
amongst a large body of Rajpoot hone, only a 
few would be found such superior men at arms, 
or BO to venture. The Rajpoots do not possess 
the cool determinate courage, ready to daxn 
any danger, and requiring no artificial excite- 
ment. According to their own accounts, even 
in their former attacks on caravans and towns, 
surprise was their object ; and if successful, 
they were equally cruel and rapacious, showing 
no mercy to their captives ; and if they met 
with much resistance, became as cowardly as 
tiiey had before been violent, and resorted to 
flight: fighting was not their object. In all 
tbeir single combats, and all assanlts, they 
resorted to the excitement of ofHnm before 
commencing battle : their own describe 

the eyes of their heroen as beia^ red from 
opium. Among tbeir n^]i% the treacherous 
murders of each other on roeoiri wer^ numerous 
and long premeditated.** Tbere i4 probably 
mnch truth hi this latter view. Many gloomy 
shadows darken the porlnit of the J^jpoot 
character, and oontrast painfully with, the 
bright hues depicted in the earasr notice. 
Among them may be reekoned the practice of 
suttee under its inost atrooions forms, the hor- 
rible holocaust being increased in cases where 
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the rank and wealth of the deceased were 
thought to demand the addition, by forcibly 
throwing numbers of female^ either attendant 
slaves or retainers, into the flames, together 
with the chief victim. 

As another fearful stain on Bajpoot manners, 
nay be mentioned the once universally prevalent 
crime of female infanticide. To such an extent 
was it carried among some tribes, that, in 1818, 
when Macmurdo wrote, it is stated that among 
the offspring of 8,000 married Jhareja Rajpoots, 
not more than sixty females were living ; and 
it was considered probable that the number did 
not exceed thirty. To such an extent was this 
cruelty to daughters cauried, that they were 
sometimes destroyed after attaining adoles- 
cence ; the instinct of affection, even when 
strengthened by time and habit, being insuffi- 
cient to overcome the suggestions of pride, or 
imaginary expediency* In 1810, when the 
rajahs of Joudpore and Jeypore became suitors i 
for a princess of Oodeypore, and supported their 
pretensions by waging war against each other, 
the family of the unhi^py girl terminated the 
contest by putting her to death. Some years 
ago, the marriageable daughter of the rajah of 
Bickaneer was put to d^th under similar 
circumstances, and from similar motives. A 
practice, less hideously criminal, but most 
dangerous to themselves and others, is their 
addiction to the use of opium, already adverted 
to, in which they indulge to a degree which 
finst inflames their pasrions, then impairs their 
intellects, leading in the last stage to per- 
manent and bop^ess fatuity. Before the debi- 
litating drug has effected this dire result, it is 
to the Bajpoot the source of false courage and 
insensate desperation. Furious from its influ- 
ence, Rajpoot armies have in many instance 
recklessly rushed ou certaiu death, and, neither 
giving nor receiving quarter, have perished to 
a man. The most appalling manifestation of 
this madness is denominated johar. It consists 
in an aimy or garriaon, reduced to despair and 
inflamed by opium, butchering their families in 
the first place, and then rushing on the enemy 
and fighting till destroyed. Notwithstanding, 
however, their deficiency in steady courage, 
and their inferiority in discipline and tactics, 
it is certain that the Rajpoots have succeeded 
in rendering themselves formidable to some 
of the greatest military characters of India. 
Baber, exercised from boyhood in the most 
varied and fierce scenes of warfare, honestly 
relates the dismay into which himself and his 
veterans were thrown by tbe approach of Rana 
Sanka, of Mewar, the cfarapion of Brahminism, ! 
on whose overthrow tbe Mnssulman sultan 
assumed, for tbe first time, the tnuch-desired 
title of Ghazi, or ** champion victorious in de- 
fence of the faith.” Subi^oently, Sher Shah, 
the Afghan who defeated and dethroned Hu- 
maynn, tbe son of Baber, and the padshah of 
Delhi, having invaded B^pootana at the head 
of 80,000 men, was fiercely encountered, and 
nearly repulsed by Kunbba, a Rajpoot chief, 
at the bea^ of T 0,000 of his clan. The Afghan 


observed, after his dearlj>won viciovy, that he 
had almost lost the empire of India for a hand- 
ful of joar, alluding to a coarse gram fonning 
the staple crop in the barren ooontiT, whioli 
he found so obstinately defended. In more 
recent times, the Rajpoots have acaroefy sae> 
tained their former reputation. 

Notwithstanding their many strongholdi^ 
their numerous forces, and boasted militaiy 
prowess, they offered little resistaaoe to tihe 
Mabrattas, who at will desolated their laadi^ 
until shielded by the British power. Some of 
tbe Rajpoot states were brought into oonnee- 
tion with the British government early in the 
present century, by the Marquis of Wellesley* 
His successor. Sir George !l^rlow, adopted a 
different policy ; but experience having mani- 
fested tbe wisdom of that of tbe previous 
Governor-General, it was resumed by the 
Marquis of Hastings, and these states became 
generally subject to British influencet, and 
entitled to the benefit of British protecti<m« 
Tbe required powers are exercised through an 
officer called the Governor-General's sgeot fat 
the states of Rajpootana. The conneotion 
appears to have b^n greatly beneficnal to the 
country. European principles of justice and 
policy are gradually making way. Arrange- 
ments have been introduced for decision of 
iDtemationa] questions, as well as Imt tfie 
general administration of justice, and are said 
to be working well. 

RAJULA. — A town in the peninsula of 
Ratty war, province of Guzerat, iii the prant or 
district of Babriawar. Distance firom Ahmed- 
abad S.W. 155 miles, Baroda 145. Lat 21* 
long. 7V 28'. 

KAJULDESIR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, a town on tbe route from Ruton- 
gurh to the town of Beekaneer, and 75 miles 
£. of tbe latter. It has four towers liir its 
defence, and contains 283 bouses, and six wells 
100 feet deep. Idit. 28“ 1', long. 74* 34'. 

RAJUMPETT. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 66 mites N. by W« 
from Hyderabad, and 166 miles £. by N. firom 
Sholapoor. Lat. 18“ IT, long. 78* 21'. 

RAJ UNPOOR. — A town in the native slate 
of Bhawulpoor, situate on the left bank of the 
Indus river, and 116 miles S.W. by W.jbum 
Bhawulpoor. Lat. 28* 31', long. 70“ Kf. 

RAJUR. — A town in the terriUny belot^ 
ing to Ali Moorad, 27 miles S.E. from the Im 
bank of the Indus, and 27 milee &K. hj X. 
from Bukkur. Lat. 27* 2ff, long. 00* Iff. 

RAKCHAM, in Bussahir, a viBi«e XlMie 
in tbe valley of the Buspa, on the righi henk 
of tbe river of that name, aad mmr Urn eon- 
fiuence of a stream called the Ger* Ae file of 
tbe village is striking and not at 

the western extremity of a glen, end at the 
base of a huge mass of bare TOclb% urhioh rise 
abruptly in numerous black ifiiiee above the 
village. Elevation above the eoa 16^4M Iseti. 
Lat. 81* 22', long. 78* 2r. 
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RAKXLA. — A town in Kepivl, eitaato on I 
the right bank of the Gunduck or Salagra 
river, and 145 miles W.N.W. from Khat- 
mandoo. Lat. 28® 37', long. 83® 13'. 

BAKI8HBOON. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Godavery river, and 37 milen 
S. by W. from Jaulnah. Lat. 19® 20', long. 
75® 4e'. 

EAKRI, in Uie British district of Ali^rh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
12 miles S.E. of the cantonment of Aligtirh. 
Lat. 27® 46', long. 78® 15'. 

BALA. — ^A town in the British district of 
Arracan, 22 miles N.W. by W. of Arracan. 
Lat. 20® 51', long. 93® S'. 

RALDANG, or WEST KAILAS, in Bns- 
■ahir, a lofty mountain of Koonawar, separating 
the vallej of the Buspa from that of the 
l^dong. Gerard, who viewed it from the left 
bank of the Sutlej, gives the following descrip- 
tion: — “ Some idea of it may bo formed by 
imagining an assemldage of pointed peaks, 
presenting a vast surface of snow, viewed under 
an angle of twenty seven degrees, and at a 
distance of not more than five miles in a direct 
line.'* The highest peak has an elevation of 
21,108 feet. Lat. 31^ 29', long. 78® 21'. 

RALEIG AON, — A town In one of the 
sequestrated districts of the native state of 
Hyderabad, 85 miles S.E. from Ellichpoor, 
Lat 20® 27', long. 78® 36'. 

RALHOOPOOR, in the British district of 
Benares, lient-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Benares to Sasseram, 
five miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 25® 14', 
long. 83® r. 

RAMA. — ^A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 46 miles S.S.W. from Jodbpoor, and 
128 miles W.S.W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 25® 41', 
long. 72® 54'. 

RAMAGIRT, in the Mysore, a town with a 
fort the principal place of a tallook or sub- 
division of the same nmne. It is situate on 
the right or west side of the river Arkavati. 
The fort is situate on a high rodky hill of 
granite, and is capable of defence, yet it sur- 
render^ promptly, a.d. 1791, to the British 
force which advanc^ against it. Distant from 
Seringapatam, N.E., 48 miles ; Bangalore, 
S.W., 25. Lat 12® 45', long. 77® 30'. 

RAMAREE, in the British district of Ku- 
maoo, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
villa^ on the route from Almora to the 
frontier of South-western 'Kbet, by the Juwahir 
Pam, 67 mUes N.E. of the former, 89 S.W. of 
the latter. Lat 29® 68', long. 80® 9*. 

HA M AS. — A high bluff headland on the 
coast of Goa, ** formiog in two level points ! 
when seen either from tiie northward or south- 
ward: that called False Cape is highest and 
first discernible ; the other, less elevated, forms 
the extremity of the true cape, on which is a 
small fort belonging to the Portuguese.” Lat. 
15® 5', long. 73® 58'. 


RAMA SERAI, in Gurhwal, a valley ex- 
tending in a direction from north-west to 
south-east, between lat. 30° 46' — 30° 58', and 
long. 78® — 78° 12'. It is about a mile wide, 
fertile, and well watered, and formerly was 
well cultivated, and contained several good 
villages ; but of late years, in consequence of 
Goorkha devastation, is nearly desolate, over- 
run with jungle, and full of wUd beasts. The 
Camalda river, which flows down the valley, 
fails into the Jumna on the right side. 

RAMBDDRAPOOR. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, situate on 
the left bank of the Godavery river, and 168 
miles E. by N. from Hyderabad. Lat, 17° 48', 
long. 81® 2'. 

RAMDOORG. — A town within the terri- 
tories of Bombay, situate 54 miles E. by N. 
from Belgaum, and 66 miles S.S.W. from 
Beejapoor. Lat. 16® 68', long. 76® 22'. 

RAMESUR, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village with a Hindoo temple at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Suijoo and Eastern Rain- 
giinga. Elevation above the sea 1,500 feet. 
Lat. 29® 32', long. 80° 8'. 

RAMESWARAM. — An island at the west- 
ern extremity of Adam’s Bridge, forming the 
northern boundary of the Gulf of Manaar, 
and extending in a direction nearly east and 
west, between Ceylon and the south-eastern 
coast of the peninsula of India. It is repre- 
sented to be about fourteen miles in length 
from south-east to north-west, and five in 
breadth. It is uncultivated, and principally 
inhabited by Brahmins and their followers, 
who are supported by the profits derived from 
the great pagoda and other temples. The 
entrance to the principal temple is through a 
j fine gateway about 100 feet high, and elabo- 
i rateiy carved, its form being trapezoid. The 
workmanship is massive and regular, and in 
astyle of architecture resembling the Egyptian, 
Within is a cloister, having a passage between 
a triple row of pillars, to a square of about 
600 feet, cloistered all round, and into which 
the sacred temples open. The whole is well 
built, and is one of the finest structures in 
India. It appears to be dedicated to the 
divinity Siva, of whom, according to Brah- 
niinical legend, Rameswara or Rama is an 
avatar or incarnation. According to the 
Ramayana and other Puranic legends, Havana, 
the demon tyrant of Lanka, having abducted 
Sita, the consort of Rama, the injured monarch 
pursued the ravisher, who carried off his prize 
to Lanka ; so that pursuit was stayed by the 
intervening sea, until ** Nala, the son of fire, 
then commenced to make a bridge over the 
sea, and prayed his father that all the great 
stones, and other heavy articles necessary for 
the work, might be deprived of their weight 
and float on the sea. This prayer being 
granted, he soon completed the bridge, over 
which the troops marched to Lanka.” Such 
is the fabled origin of the long bank forming 
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the northern boundary of the Gulf of Manaar, 
and called by the Brahniinists “ Rama’s 
Bridge ; ” by the Mussulmans and Christians, 
“Adam’s Bridge.” 

Near the town of Rameswaram is a fresh- 
water lake, about three miles in circumference. 
The gi-eat pagoda is a celebrated place of pil- 
grimage, frequented by cnjwds from all parts 
of India ; it is under the guardianship and 
management of a chief, styled Pandaram, who 
must observe celibacy through life, and on his 
death is succeeded by his sister’s son, or, should 
there not be any such, by the next eldest 
collateral male relative. The image of the 
deity is every morning drenched with water 
brouglit on the shoulders of fakirs from the 
Ganges, and poured over it, and which, having 
received additional sanctity by this rite, is sold 
to devotees at a high price. A splendid view 
of this pagoda is given by Daniell. 

At the western extremity of the island lathe 
small town of Paumhauni, and between it and 
the mainland of India is a passage, formerly 
so beset with rocks and shoals as to be nearly 
unavailable for navigation. Measures for its 
improvement have recently been taken wdth 
success, of which some notice will be found 
under the article Paumbaum. According to 
local tradition, this island was connected with 
the mainland of India until the early part of 
the fifteenth century, when the connecting 
neck of laud was partially swept away by the 
sea during a dreadful hurricane, and the 
breakers were brought to their present extent 
by a succession of similar irruptions. (Geolo- 
gical observation lends some support to this. 
The bottom consists in general of sandstone of 
the same Wind as tliat on Kamoswararn and the 
neighbouring part of the continent of India. 
The number of pilgrims visiting annually the 
]>agoda is estimated at 30,000, the fixed popu- 
lation at 4,288, of whom 811 are Brahmins, 
620 Mussulmans, 372 native Christians, other 
classes 2,485. The population woul<l appear 
to he well lodged, as the number of houses is 
considerable in proportion to its amount ; but 
these being constructed in a great measure to 
meet the resort of ])ilgrims, a judgment framed 
with reference only to the accommodation thus 
provided would probably be fallacious. The 
town of Rameswaram is in lat. 9“ 18', long; 
79 “ 21 '. 

RAMGHAT, in the British district of 
Bolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Allygurh 
to Bareilly, and 30 miles N.E. of the former, 
situate on the right bank of the Ganges, here 
crossed by ferry. The bed of the river is 
about a mile and a half wide, and the stream 
in the dry season usually occupies one-third of 
that space, and is sometimes divided into two 
or more channels. Ramghat is 80 miles S.E. 
of Delhi. Lat. 28° 9', long. 78° 30'. 

RAMGHERRY, in Hyderalwd, or territory 
of the Nizam, a town 110 miles N.E. of the 
city of Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 38', long. 79° 39'. 


I 

RAMGUNGA (EASTERN^. — A river 
rising in the British district of Kumaon, on 
the southern declivity of the main chain of 
the Himalaya, at an elevation of about 9,000 
feet, and in lat. 30“ 11', long. 80° 8'. It holds 
a course generally southerly for about fifty- 
five miles, to Ramesur, wliere it falls into the 
Surjoo, on the left side. Its descent must be 
very rapid, as the point of its confluence with 
the Surjoo is estimated to be only 1,500 feet 
above the sea. The name of Kamgunga is 
often given to the united stream as far as its 
confluence with theKalee. Webb, who crossed 
it by a spar bridge, in lat. 29° 48', long. 80° 12', 
about thirty miles from its source, found it to 
be there unfordable during the rainy season, 
but ascertained that it could be forded at other 
times, when it had a depth of four feet. 
Twelve miles higher up the stream, it is 
crossed by the route from Aim ora to the 
JuwahirPass into Tibet, and is there “ford- 
able, except in the rains, when a rope bridge 
is thrown across it.’’ 

RAMGUNGA (WESTERN). — A river 
rising in the British district of Kumaon, amidst 
the outer or lower group of the Himalayas, 
and in lat. 30° 6', long. 79° 20'. The stream 
is formed by a junction of several small rills^ 
flowing from various directions. The elevation 
of its remote.st source above the sea does not 
appear to be ascertained, but that of Dewalee 
Khal, a tem})le situate on a summit two or 
three miles from it, is 7,144 feet. At the 
confluence with the Kothar stream, about five 
miles lower down, the elevation is 3,338 feet. 
Its c«)ur8e for the first twenty miles is in a 
south-easterly direction ; it then becomes south- 
westerly, and so continues to its exit from the 
hills, in lat. 29° 30', long. 78° 49', at the di.stance 
of about ninety miles from its source. In this 
upper part of its course, it receives numerous 
mountain-streams, on both the right and left 
sides. A short distance below its entrance 
into the plain, and about 100 miles from its 
source, it takes a southerly direction, which 
it holds for fifteen miles, and in lat. 29° 17', 
long. 78° 42', receives the Koh, a considerable 
feeder, on the right side. At the town of 
Moradabad, forty miles below this confluence, 
the Ramgunga, in the early part of December, 
when it is probably lowest, is described by 
Heber as “ a sluggish river, as wide nearly in 
thus place as the Severn at Slirewsbiiry, but 
shallow and fordable.” Garden states that 
the bed is a mile wide here, and that the 
stream in the dry season is usually divided into 
two or three channels, from one to three feet 
deep, with uneven sandy bottom, and that the 
passage in tlie w’et se:}uson is made by ferry. 
Fifteen miles below tliis, it, in lat. 28" 41', 
long. 79° 1', receives on the left side the Kosee, 
a considerabie stream, but continues even after 
this accession fordable from the month of 
December to that of June sixty miles lower. 
Besides some feeders of less size, it receives 
on the left side the Sunka, and la not usually 
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fordable below JalalaTml, seventy -three miles 
further, in lat. 27° 44', long. 79° 40'. Sixty 
milea still lower, it on the left side receives the 
Deoha or Gurrab, c< considerable stream. Ten 
miles below this last confluence, the Ramgunga 
falls into the Ganges on the left side, nearly 
opposite the ancient city of Kanouj, and in 
lat. 27° 7', long. 80° 3'. Its total length of 
course is about 373 miles. 

RAMGUNGE, in the territory of Oade, a 
village on the route from Cawnpore to Luck- 
now, 16 miles N.E. of the former, 37 S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26° 37*, long. 80° ZT. 

RAMGUNJE- — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bulloah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 12 
miles N. of Bulloah. Lat. 23° 3', long. 
90° 57'. 

RAMGUR. — A tv)wn in the lapsed territory 
of Nagpoor, 80 miles S. from Bustur, and 76 
miles N. by E. from Kajahmundry. Lat. 
18° 5', long. 82°. 

RAMGURH, othei v^ ive called HAZAREE 
BAGH, formerly part of a collectoiate of 
wider dimensions. In 1832 a general insur- 
rection broke, out on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, and extending to this locality, the 
disturbed tra(^t8 comprised within the present 
district of Kamgurh were withdrawn from the 
operation of the ordinary regulations, and an- 
nexed to the territory under the administration 
of the political agent for the south- western 
frontier of Bengal. Both the names by which 
the district is designated are derived from 
towns situate within its limits. It is bounded 
on the north by the British district Behar ; on 
the north-east by the Biritish district of Mon- 
gheer; on the east by the British district Beer- 
bhoom ; on the south-east by the British district 
Pachete ; on the south by the British district 
Chota Nagpore ; and on the south-west and 
west by the British district Palauiow. It lies 
between lat. 23“ 20'—24“ 50', long. 83° 50' — 
86° 38'; is 175 miles in length from east to 
west, and ninety in breadth: the area is 8,524 
square miles. Many groups of hills are dis- 
persed over the district ; there is also much 
undulating ground, consisting of plateaus of 
moderate extent, separated by gentle de- 
pressions. Of these plateaus one of the most 
extensive and elevated is that of Hazaree- 
bagh, nearly in the middle of the district, and 
having, it is stated, an elevation of 1,800 feet 
above the sea. Many of the mountains are of j 
rimitiveformation, — granite, quartz, orgneiss ; 
ut others, of later formation, abound in coal j 
and iron : the latter, though smelted to a great 
extent, is reputed not to be of the best quality. ! 
Lead-ore is said to have been discovered in the 
vicinity of Hazareebagh ; and it is conjectured 
that silver-ore may ^ obtained in the same 
mine. There are ores of antimony in many 
places. In the vicinity of Hazareebagh ,are 
beds of very fine mica, from which large 
tmnsparent laminas are obtained. 

The whole country is very thinly peopled, 
insomuch that Jacquemont, on one occasion 


'at least, scarcely observed a house in a day’s 
journey, though travelling along the direct 
road from Calcutta to Benares. As far as the 
eye could reach, nothing could be seen but 
thick forests, the lairs of lions, tigers, leopards, 
bears, hyaenas, foxes, jackals, wild dogs, wild 
buffaloes, wild kine, wild swine, bog deer, and 
other kinds ; monkeys, porcupines, and some 
other quadrupeds of less importance. Tigers 
are particularly numerous, and the dread of 
their ravages so great as sometimes to have 
impelled the inhabitants to desert their homes. 
Everywhere in those forests lurk the monstrous 
boa, and several venomous species of serpents, 
as the cobra de capello and karait. The timber 
is fine ; and together with the sal (Shorea ro- 
busta), are found a great variety of trees and 
plants unknown to Europeans. In many 
parts the forests are totally impenetrable, and 
where of practicable access^ the air during a 
portion of the year is so pestiferous as to 
cause almost certain death to those exposed 
to its influence. ITie winter and beginning 
of spring are the healthier times, and are, in 
consequence of the elevation, so cool that ice 
is formed on stagnant water. 

The rivers are numerous, but none of them 
of great volume. The principal drainage is 
to the south- east, towards the estuary of the 
Ganges, by the Damooda, and its tributary 
the IWrackur, the torrent flowing by Haza- 
reebagh. Other streams flow northward, as 
the Mohana and Leelajan, passing into Behar; 
others again westward, discharging themselves 
into the river Koel ; and a few small tributaries 
find their way southward through the channel 
of the Sooburreeka river into the Bay pf Bengal. 
This great diversity in the directions of the 
watercourses indicates that the general eleva- 
tion of the district is greater than that of the 
tracts surrounding it. 

The inhabitants are in a low state of civil- 
ization, and live, thinly scattered over this 
spaciouH country, in small villages, consisting 
of wretched huts of hurdles, mud, and mat- 
ting, covered with a thin roof of thatch. 
“ The natives of these districts are principally 
agriculturists ; many are occupied in trades of 
different kinds, and some are engaged as sol- 
diers. They are in general temperate, indus- 
trious, and tolerably cleanly in their houses 
and ])er8onb.” 

There are scarcely any places in this district 
which can properly be denominated towns. 
Ramgurh and Hazareebagh, which are the 
principal collections of dwellings, are de- 
scribed under their respective names in the 
alphabetical arrangement. The population 
will be found under the article Bengal. The 
main course of communication from south-east 
to north-west, between Calcutta and the North- 
Western Provinces, lies through this district, 
in two distinct lines, nearly parallel, and at an 
average distance from each other of about 
twenty miles. That more to the south-west 
passes through Deigwar, Hazareebagh, Kut- 
kumsaudee, and Kanachuttee ; the other line. 
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more to the north-east, is the grand trunk 
road, and passes through Dooinree, Dhourara, 
and Churparun, shortening the route about 
three miles. The district of itamghur is 
within the limits of the dewanny granted to 
the East-lndia Company in 1765, by Shah 
Alum, emperor of Delhi. 

RAMGURH. — A town within the district 
of the same name. As it communicates its 
name to the surrounding tract of country, it 
may be presumed to have been formerly a 
place of some importance ; but it is now 
utterly inconsiderable. Lat. 23"’ 42', long. 
85“ 30'. 

RAMGURH, in the British district of 
Ramgurh, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Sohagpoor to Nagpoor, 45 
miles S.W. by S. of the former. Lat. 22“ 49', 
long. 81“ 1'. The territory of which this town 
is the chief place, forms a subdivision under 
ti»e jurisdiction of the political agent for the 
Saugor and Nerbudda provinces. Its popu- 
lation is returned at 41,766. The district 
was ceded to the British by the rajah of 
Nagpore, in commutation of subsidy. 

RAMGURH. — A town of Malw.a, in the 
native state of Burwanee, 21 miles S.W. from 
Burwanee, and 67 miles N. from Dhoolia. Lat. 
21“ 50', long. 74“ 49'. 

RAMGURH, in the British district of Aj- 
meer, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Ajmeer to Oodeypoor, 
39 miles S.S.W. of the former. Lat. 25“ 59', 
long. 74“ 32'. 

RAMGURH, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Shekhawutee, a town on the west frontier 
towards Beekaneer. It is a thriving place, 
neatly fortified, and contains the residences of 
several wealthy bankers. Distance W. from 
Delhi 140 miles, N.W. from Jeypore 100, E, 
from Beekaneer 108. Lat. 28“ 9', long. 75“ 5'. 

RAMGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, 41 miles N.W. by W, from Jey- 
poor, and 68 miles N.E. by N. from Ajrneer. 
Lat. 27“ 15', long. 75“ 21'. ' 

RAMGURH, in the Rajpoot territoiy of 
Alwar, under the political management of the 
Governor-General’s agent for Kajpootana, a 
town on the route from Alwar, by way of 
Ferozpore, to Delhi, and 95 miles S. of the 
latter. Lat. 27“ 35', long. 76“ 52'. 

RAMGURH, in the British district of 
Bailool, territory of Saugur and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Baitool to Kurgoon, 54 miles 
W. of the former. Lat. 21° 49', long, 77“ 8'. 

RAMGURH. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s family, 
36 miles N. from Gwalior, and 34 miles S.S.E. 
from Agra. Lat. 26“ 44', long. 78“ 12'. 

RAMGURH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chittagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 48 
miles N. by W. of Chittagong. Lat. 23“, 
long. 91“ 43 \ 


RAMGURH, in the hill state of Hindoor, 
a fortress on the steep and high ridge which, 
rising from the left bank of the Sutlej, has a 
south-easterly direction, and ultimately joins 
the Himalaya. In the beginning of Novem- 
ber, 1814, at the commencement of theGoorkha 
war, it was invested by the British army under 
General Ochterlony, who, by a course of tedi- 
ous yet wonderfully energetic and laborious 
operations, succeeded in conveying battering- 
I guns up the precipitous and previously trackless 
I declivity. The defences were in consequence 
speedily demolished, and the garrison capitu- 
lated. Elevation above the sea 4,054 feet- 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,094 miles, 
Lat. 31“ 5', long. 76“ 51'. 

RAMGURH, in the Rajpoot state of Jesul- 
meer, a fort and village 35 miles N.W. of the 
town of Jesulmeer, is situate at the termina- 
tion of a low rocky ridge of recent formation, 
extending from Cutch in various ramifications, 
but generally in a northerly direction. Raiii- 
gurh is in lat. 27“ 16', long. 70“ 42'. 

RAMGURH, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village with a bungalow, or public reception- 
house, on the route from Almora to Bareilly, 
and 19 miles S.W. of the former. Water is 
scarce here ; supplies, however, are abundant, 
though Heber was struck by the general in- 
jdigence of the population. This place had 
formerly a fort, as the name indicates, but it 
has been allowed to fall to decay. Elevation 
above the sea 4,872 feet. Lat. 29“ 27', long, 
79“ 37'. 

RAMGURRAH. — A town of Bundelcund, 
in the native state of Punnah, situate 48 miles 
S. by E. from the town of that name, and 69 
miles N.N.E. from Jubbulpoor. Lat. 24“ 3', 
long. 80“ 28'. 

RAMGURTAL, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a jhil or shallow lake close to the cantonment 
of Goruckpore. At the close of the rainy 
season it is about six miles long and three 
broad, but even at that time is shallow and 
overgrown with weeds, and in the shoaler 
parts with aquatic trees. As the hot, dry 
season advances, the vegetation increases, and 
the water diminishes, and becomes dirty and 
crowded with reptiles and insects, the decay- 
ing remains of which, and of the vegetation, 
produce malaria. During the rainy season, 
when the jhil and the contiguous river Raptee 
swell, so as to communicate, this malaria is 
either mitigated or totally suspended. Lat. 
26“ 46', long. 83“ 24'. 

RAMJUNDAH. — A town in the British 
[district of Palaraow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 24 
miles W. by S. of Palamow. Lat, 23“ 46', 
long. 83“ 40'. 

RAMKOLA, in the British district of Go- 
ruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a small town on the route from the canton- 
ment of Goruckpore to Betiya, 28 miles E. of 
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ibe former, 54 W. of the latter. Buchanan 
styles it a market-town, yet elsewhere states 
that it does not deseiwe the name of town. 
It has, however, a bazar. Distant N.W. from 
Dinapore 110 miles. lAt. 26“ 60', long. 
83“ 56'. 

RAMMAGHERRY. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Madura, presidency of Madi-as, 
63 miles N. of Madura. Lat. 10“ 41', long. 
78“ 12'. 

RAMMESSWUR.— A town in the British 
district of Pooree, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 28 
miles N.W. by W. of Juggurnaut. Lat. 20“ 1', 
long. 85“ 83'. 

RAMNAD, in the British district of Ma- 
dura, presidency of Madras, a town, the princi- 
pal place of an extensive zemindarry or feudal 
estate of the same name, is situate hve or six 
miles from the seacoast of Palk’s Bay, and 
about a mile and a half from the right bank 
of the river Vi gai or Vigairu. ‘^Jt is about 
two miles and a half in circumference, sur- 
rounded by a wall and a ditch, and defended 
by numerous small bastions ; but the works | 
are now in a ruinous condition, and the ditch 
nearly filled up. Though the streets are nar- 
row and ill contrived, the houses are mode- 
rately well built. There are a few mos(}ue8, 
which, though not conspicuous, are by no 
means inelegant. The fort is contiguous to 
the town, on the west of it, and between 
them runs a wide street, wdth two row’s of 
bazars regularly built. 'Fhe ground-plan of 
the fort is an e(]|uilatera] quadrangle, the sides 
of which respectively facing the cardinal points, 
are each hall a mile in length, ajid consist of a 
single wall twenty-seven feet high and five feet 
thick, without rampart, but with loopholes, 
and surrounded by a ditch. There are tliirty- 
two bastions and one gateway, which is on the 
east side. In the centre stands the palace or 
residence of the zemindar. This fort was 
built about two hundred years ago, by ?tog* 
hava Hagunalha Setupatti, who at the same 
time constructed the large reservoir or tank 
on the north side. Contiguous to the palace 
is a handsome residence, built by Colonel Mar- ' 
tinez, who for nearly forty years commanded 
here, and near it a small but neat Protestant 
church, kept in good repair. The few prin- j 
cipal streets, which are within the fort, are j 
wide and airy. There are, however^ several | 
mean streets, with mud-built houses. The 
number of inhabitants within the fort is about 
.6,000, principally dependent on the zemindar. 
The only manufacturing industry worth notice i 
in the town, is that of coarse cloths for native ' 
wear; any other business is trade in provisions 
and wares for the supply of the population. 
This place is garrisoned by a company of native 
troops. It is a hot station, but the evenings 
are usually cool, from the influence of the sea- 
breeze, and altogether it is a very healthy 
place. Distance from Palamkotta, N.E., 87 
Tuiles ; Madura, S.E., 60 ; Tanjore, S., 100 ; 
Madras, S.W., 275. Lat. 9“ 24', long. 78“ 50'. 


RAMNAGAR, in the district of Aldemaii, 
territory of Oude, a village on the route from 
Pertabgurh to Fyzabad, 46 miles N. of the 
former, 18 S. of the latter. Butter estimates 
its population at 400, all Hindoos. Lat. 
26“ 24', long. 82“ 56'. 

RAMNAGAR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Futtehgurh, and 12 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 26“ 35', long. 
80“ 17'. 

RAMNAGHUR. — A town in Oude, situate 
on the rig.it bank of the Gogra river, and 32 
miles E.N.E. from Lucknow. Lat. 27“ 3', 
long. 81“ 28'. 

RAMNAGUR. — A town in the British 
district of Nuddea, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 96 
miles N. of Calcutta. Lat. 23“ 57', long. 
88“ 30'. 

RAMNEGHITR, or RAMNUGGUR, in 
the Punjab, a walled town close to the left or 
east bank of the Chenaub, stands on a spacious 
plain, where, during the reign of Runjeet 
Singh, the Sikh troops frequently mustered 
for campaigns to the westward- There is a 
ferry here across the Chenaub, which, at its 
lowest season, was found to be 300 yards 
wide, and for the most part nine feet deep, 
running at the rate of a mile and a half an 
hour. Two miles below the town there is, 
however, a ford, where the depth docs not 
exceed three feet when the water is low. This 
place was called Raaulnuggur, or "Prophet's 
Town," until stormed in 1778 by Maha Singh, 
the father oi Runjeet, when it received the 
present name, signifying the "town of God.** 
Lat. 32“ 20', long. 73“ 50'. 

RAMNXJGGUR. — A town in the domini- 
ons of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
95 miles S.S.E. from Sirinagur, and 100 miles 
N.E. from Lahore. Lat. 32“ 45', long. 
75“ 25'. 

RAMNUGGUR, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town near the south eastern 
frontier, towards tlie British district of Saruti. 
Distant S.E. from Goruckpore cantonment 50 
miles. Lat. 26“ 10', long. 84“ 2'. 

RAMNUGGUR, in the British district of 
Minpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra 
to the cantonment of Minpooree, and 25 miles 
W. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 8', long. 78“ 45'. 

RAMNUGGUR.— A town in the Britif^h 
district of'Sarun, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 30 
miles N.N.W. of Bettiah. Lat. 27“ 9', long, 
84“ 23'. 

RAMNUGGUR. — A town in the native 
state of Rewah* situate on the left bank of the 
Sone river, and 23 miles S. from Rewah. Lat. 
24“ 10', long. 81“ 20'. 

RAMNUGUR, in the Britiph district of 
Futtehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
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a town on the right bank of the Gangen, 879 
miles from Calcutta by way of the river, and 
71 miles by water above Allahabad ; 24 miles 
bv land R of the town of Futtehpore. Lat. 
25‘’55^1ong. 81“ 15'. 

RAMNUGUR, in the British district of 
Allahaliad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route, by the Kutra Pass, 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Rewa, 
and 26 miles S.E. of the former. Lat- 25® 15', 
long. 82® 11'. 

RAMNUGUR. — A town in Oude, sitnate 
on the right bank of the Gogra river, and 55 
miles E. from Lucknow. Lat. 26® 47', long. 
81*53'. 

RAMNUGUR, in the British district of 
Benares, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Ganges, and at 
present the residence o^ the titular rajah of 
15enarea. The fort in which the rajah resides 
is a huge pile of building, rising directly from 
fine ghats or flights of stairs, giving access to the 
sacred stream. Ramnugur contains a popula- 
tion of 9,490 inhabitants, and is distant N.W. 
of Calcutta 673 miles by water, or 850 taking 
the Sunderbund passage ; four miles S. of the 
city of Benares, 425 from Calcutta by the new 
line of road. Lat. 25® 16', long. 83® 5'. 

RAMNUGUR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieiit.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the rout.e from Shahjehanpoor to 
Pilleebheet, 40 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
28® 28', long. 79® 58'. 

RAMOO. — A town in the British district 
of Chittagong, liout.-gov. of Bengal, 68 mil<» 
S.S.E. of Chittagong. Lat. 21° 24', long. 
92® 13'. 

RAMOO SERAI. — A town within the 
domiiiioDs of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cash- 
mere, 17 miles S. from Sirinagur, and 75 miles 
N. from Jamoo. Lat. 33® 50', long. 74° 56'. 

RAMPOOR, in the British district cf Saha- 
runpoor, lieiit.-gov. of Agra, a town, the prin- 
cipad place of4.he (>ei^nnah of the same name, 
is in lat. 29® 48', long. 77® 31'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 71 miles 
E. by 8. of Cannanore. Lat. 11®. 4^, long. 
76® 29'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town in Guzerat, or do- 
minions of the Guicowar, 64 miles E. by N. 
from Baroda, and 112 miles E.S.E. from 
Ahmedabad. Lat. 22® 26', long. 74® 12'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Bellaiy, presidency of Madras, 63 miles 
N-EL by N. of Bellary. liat. 15® 56', long. 
77“ 24'. 

RAMPOOR, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
villa^ on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Seetapore, and 32 miles 8.W. of the former. 
Lat. 28® 15', long. 79® 57'. 

RAMPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttray lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 


town on the right bank of the river Jumna, 
23 miles N. of Muttra. Lat. 27° 50', long. 
77® 38'. 

RAMPOOR, in the British district of Mir- 
zapoor, lieut.- gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left bank of the Ganges, 1 2 miles 
N.W. of Mirzapoor, 733 N.W. of Calcutta 
by water. Lat. 25® 14', long. 82° 30'. 

RAMPOOR, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agr? to 
Bareilly, and 45 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 27® 43', long. 78® 28'- 

RAMPOOR, iu the British district of Su- 
harunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of the pergun- 
nah of the same name, is in lat. 29“ 48', long. 
77® 31'. 

RAMPOOR, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Oude, a town on the route from 
Cawnpore to Pertabgurh, 26 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Butter estimates the population 
at 4,000, principally cultivators, 1,000 of the 
number being Mussulmans. Lat. 25® 53', 
long. 81° 47'. 

RAMPOOR, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a town near the north-east 
frontier, towards the British district of Go- 
ruckpore. A considerable quantity of sugar is 
made there. Butter estimates tlie population 
at 1,000, including 300 Mussulmans. Lat. 
26° 36', long. 82® 12'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town of Biissahir, in the 
division of Koonawar, situate on the left bank 
of the Sutlej river, and 36 miles N.E. from 
Simla. Lat. 31° 27', long, 77^ 41'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town of Baghelcund, in 
the native state of Kewah, situate on the left 
bank of the Sone river, and 20 miles S.E. from 
Rewah. Lat. 24® 19', long. 81“ 33'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town in Oude, situate on 
the left bank of the Ghogra river, and 138 
miles N.N.W. from Lucknow. Lat. 28“ 46', 
long. 80° 23'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town in the lapsed terri- 
tory of Nagpoor, 98 miles N.W. from Nag- 
poor, and 47 miles S.E. from Hoosungabad. 
Lat. 22° 18', long. 78° 17'. 

RAMPOOR, — A town in Oude, situate on 
the left bank of the Chowka river, and 40 miles 
N.E. by N. from Luckuow. Lat. 27' 20', 
long. 81° 22'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the right bank of the Gunduck or Salagra 
river, and 93 miles W. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 27° 46', long. 83° 49'. 

RAMPOOR. — ^A town in the British district 
of Riyeshaye, presidency of Bengal, 125 miles 
N. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 23', long. 88° 38'. 

RAMPOOR, within the British division of 
Rohilcund, an extensive fief or jaghire, is 
bounded on the west and north by the British 
district of Moradabad ; on the north-east and 
I south-east by the British district of Bareilly. 
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It lies between lat. 28® 80' — 29® 11', long, 
78® 55 ' — 79® 30', and has an area of 720 square I 
miles. It is a level, fertile country, abundantly ! 
supplied with water in its northern division by 
the rivers Kosila and Nahul, both of which 
hold a course generally southerly, and nearly 
parallel to each other ; the latter on an average 
about ten miles east of the former. The south- 
ern division is irrigated by the Ramgunga, 
which, after receiving the waters of the Kosila, 
traverses this quarter of the territory in a 
south-easterly direction. The northern part 
of the district adjoins the Terai, or tract of 
marshy forest which extends along the base of 
the mountains, and is much overrun with 
jungle, wood, and grass of such luxuriant 
growth as to be sufficient to conceal a man on 
horseback. The air in consequence is dread- 
fully pestilential, except in the coldest part of 
winter and the time of the heaviest rains. The 
malaria acts very unfavourably on the popu- 
lation, who are described by Heber^as “ a very 
ugly and miserable race of human beings, with 
laige beads and particularly prominent ears, 
flat noses, tumid bellies, slender limbs, and 
sallow complexions ; and have scarcely any 
garments but a blanket of black wool.” The 
general slope of the country is from north to 
south, as indicated by the descent of the rivers 
in that direction, as well as from actual 
measurement ; Ruddurpoor, on the northeni 
frontier, in lat. 28® 58', having an elevation of 
630 feet above the sea, whilst at the town of 
Rampoor, a few miles farther south, in lat. 
28® 48', the elevation is but 546 feet. David- 
son describes the country in the vicinity of the 
town of Rampoor as exceedingly “ rich and 
beautiful. The eye wanders with delight over 
one continuous sheet of ripening corn, inter- 
spersed with groves of mango, clumps of bam- 
boo, and little villages.” The general thriving 
cultivation of the country bears favourable 
testimony to the industry and intelligence of 
the Patans, the principal occupants of the 
soil. The population has been computed at 
upwards of 320,000. The annual revenue is 
at present estimated at 100,000^. The nawaub 
maintains a military force of 600 cavalry and 
1,447 infantry. 

This territory was possessed by Fyzoola 
Khan, a chieftaib who gave considerable 
trouble both to the Vizier and the British 
government, during the administration of the 
latter by Warren Hastings. On the death of 
that personage in 1794, the pretensions of his 
eldest son and lawful successor were opposed 
by a younger brother, who raised a re^llion, 
made prisoner the rightful heir, and subse- 
quently murdered him. A British force under 
Sir Robert Abercrombie defeated that of the 
usurper ; an event followed by the deposal 
of tlie latter, and the grant of a jaghire to the 
infant son of the mui-dered chieftain. On the 
death of the late chief, in 1840, without direct 
male heirs, the right of a daughter to the suc- 
cession was discussed and rejected in favour of 
the next male claimant, Mahomed Sneed Khan, 


who bad served the British government in the 
important office of deputy-collector of Budaon. 
Some disturbanoee took place previously to the 
final arrangement of the succession, in which 
the minister of the deceased chieftain and some 
of his dependants and followers were murdered. 
Their families were provided for by the new 
ruler, who, according to report, exercised his 
authority mildly and judiciously until the year 
1854, when he was succeeded by his heir. 

RAMPOOR. — The principal place of the 
jaghire of the same name. It is situate on the 
left bank of the Kosila, here 450 yards wide, 
and from two to two and a half feet deep from 
December to June, for which time it is ford- 
able, but must during the rainy season be 
crossed by ferry. It is a large town, densely 
peopled, irregularly built of mud, and sur- 
! rounded by a thin l^lt of bamboos, trees, and 
brushwood ; at the back of which there is a 
low ruined parapet, the only entrances being 
by narrow ways, defended by strong wooden 
barriers. The upper order of inhabitants are 
for the most part Rohilla Patans, a handsome 
indolent race. 'The chouk or market-place is 
decorated by a lofty mosque. A little north 
of the town is the tomb of Fyzoola Khan, 
raised on a terrace of masonry, and shaded by 
trees. Rampoor is 546 feet above the sea. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 789 miles. Lat. 
28® 48', long. 79® 6'. 

RAMPOOR, the capital of Bussahir, is 
situate on the left bank of the Sutluj, over the 
bed of which its site is elevated 188 feet. 
Fraser, who approached it from the south-east, 
by ascending along the left bank of the Sutluj, 
describes the way as very rugged. The town 
is situate at the western base of a lofty and 
nearly perpendicular mountain, which, on the 
east, stretches to the outer range of the Hima- 
laya. The cliff surrounds the town in the form 
! of a funnel, which confines the air ; and in the 
I hot season the rocks radiate the heat in such 
a manner as then to render the climate nearly 
insupportable. 'The climate in winter, on the 
I contrary, is represented as cold and damp, so 
I that the thermometer is frequently lower than 
lat Kotgurh, which is 3,500 feet more elevated. 
The expanse on which the town is built is 
rugged, BO that the streets and bouses rise in 
tiers one above another. Some of the houses 
are well built of stone, commonly two stories 
high, and covered with slate, which is thick, 
of a blue colour, and laid on with considerable 
neatness. The palace of the rajah, situate at 
the north-east corner of the town, is a collec- 
tion of buildings, some of three, some of four 
stories high, covered with very large oblong 
slates, laid on curved roofs, having the con- 
cavity outwards, in the Chinese style. They 
have wooden b^conies, ornamented with neat 
carvings. The Dewan Kbana, or hail of 
audience, has the remains of grandeur, being 
spacious and ornamented with carving and 
fresco, much defiiced 1^ the Gorkhas when 
they held tbu town. &ere is another resi- 
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deuce usually occupied by the inferior branches 
of the ruling family. Roth the palaces are 
built of stone, uxicemented, but bonded by 
means of numerous beams of larch. The town, 
previously to the havoc made by^^the Goi khaa, 
was larger than at present, having from 300 to 
400 houses, and a large bazar, tilled with the 
wares of Hindustan, the Himalayan regions, 
and of Tartary, It has begun to recover since 
it has been taken nndi^r British protection. 
The rajah of Bussahir resides here during 
winter, retiring from the heat in the summer 
months to the more elevated station of Saharun. 
The elevation of Bam poor above the sea is 
3,300 feei. Lat. 31° 27', long. 77“ 40'. 

RAMPOOR SHAHPOOR, in the British 
district of Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. j 
Provinces, a village on the route from Meerut 
to Muttra, and 44 miles N.E, of the latter. 
Lat. 28“ 3', long. 77“ 55'. 

RAMPOORA. — A town in the native state 
of Indore, or territory of Holkar, 34 miles E. 
from Neemuch, and 124 miles N. by W. from 
Indore. Lat. 24“ 26', long. 75“ 26'. 

RAMPOORA, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Cawnpore, and 45 miles W. 
of the latter. Lat, 26° 21', long. 79“ 46'. 

RAMPOORA, in Rajpootana, a town, the 
principal place of a pergunnah, part of the 
pfissessions held by the noted Patan freebooter 
Mulmmiuad Ameer Khan. It is surrounded 
by a rampart of great strength, being in some 
places forty feet in thickness, and whete 
weakest twenty feet. It was on the 15th 
May, 1804, taken by storm by a British force 
commanded by Colonel I>on. The storming 
party rushed forward provided with a twelve- 
pounder, and with it blew open three gates, 
which in succession lay on the way into the fort 
Of the enemy's garrison, above 1,000 strong, 
forty or fifty were killed ; the number of 
wounded was very great, and about 400 at- 
tempting to fly, were cut up by the British 
cavalry in the adjoining plain. It was subse- 
quently by the deebntory article of the 
treaty of 1805, restored by the British govern- 
ment to Holkar, and in 1818, when the battle 
of Bdahidpore had plaoed Holkar's dominions 
at the disposal of the British govemment, 
Rampoora was added as a free gift to the 
poss^Mions whidi bad been guaranteed in the 
pieviouB year to Ameer Khan. The area of 
the territoiy is 152 square miles. Its separate 
revenue is not known, but with that of Tonk 
it amounts to 2,00,000 rupees. The estimate 
of its population is included in that of the 
whole of the possessions of Ameer Khan, for 
which see Tonk. The town is distant S. 
from Jeypore 70 miles, S.E. from Nusser- 
abad 90, W. from Agra 146. Lat. 26“ 58', 
long. 76“ 14'. 

RAMPOORA, in the territory of Indor, 
or possessions of Holkar's family, a town on 
6 N 


the route from Neemuch to Kota, formerly 
the capital and residence of the court, before 
the selection of the town of Indor. It is 
situate a mile from the north bank of the river 
Taloyi, at the base of a ridge of hills. It is 
of considerable size, surrounded by a wall, 
arid has a good bazar. North-east of the 
town is a Hindoo temple, a phtce of pilgrim- 
age in the month of April. Here, in January, 
1818, Rosbun Beg, in command of a body of 
infantry with sixteen guns, the relics of the 
force defeated at Mehidpoor, attempted to 
make head against the British arms, but was 
immediately defeated, and his troops dis- 
persed. Rampoora has annexed to it several 
pergunnahs, pontaining 500 villages, and 
yielding an annual revenue of 3,75,000 rupees. 
Elevation above the sea 1,360 feet. Distance 
N. from Indor 120 miles, from Oojein 95. 
Lat. 24“ 28', long. 75“ 25'. 

RAMPOORA, — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s family, 
123 miles S.W. by S. from Gwalior, and 120 
miles N.W. by W. from Saugur. Lat. 24“ 45', 
long. 77“ ir. 

RAMPOOREA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, division of Pilibit, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Bareilly to Petoragurh, and 37 miles N.E. of 
the former. Lat. 2S“ 41', long. 79“ 62'. 

RAMPOOREE, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town five miles 8. E. from Nujeebabad. Lat. 
29“ 34', long. 78“ 29'. 

RAMPORA, in the territoiy of Gwalior, a 
town five miles south of the confluence of the 
Sindh with the Jumna. Lat. 26“ 22', long. 
79“ 6'. 

RAMPORE, in the British district of 
Jounpoor, a town on the route from Jounpoor 
bantonment to that of Mirzapoor, 21 miles S. 
of the former, 22 N. of the latter. Supplies 
and water are abundant and good here, and 
the road in this part of the route is good. 
Lat. 25“ 29', long. 82“ 38'. 

RAMPORE. — A town in the British district 
of Tipperah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 52 miles 
N. of Tip|>erah. Lat. 24“ 13', long. 91“ 10'. 

RAMREE. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Arracan. It is situate 
on the island of Ramree, 31 miles S.E. of 
Kyouk Phyou. Tlie island is separated from 
the mainland of Arracan by a narrow but deep 
channel. Its length is about fifty miles from 
north to south, and its extreme breadth twenty. 
After the occupation of Arracan in 1825, a 
British detachment was sent against Ramree, 
which, upon approaching, they found to be 
evacuated ; possession of it was accordingly 
taken on the 22nd April, and since that period 
it has continued under the government of the 
East-Iudia Company. Lat. of town 19“ 6 ', 
long. 93“ 54'. 

RAMRTE, one of the Coosya hill states, 
bounded on the north by the British district of 
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Camroop ; on the south-east by the nktive 
states of Muriow and Nustung ; and on the 
west by the territory occupied by the Garrow 
hill tribes. It is about forty miles in length 
from north to south, and twelve in breadth, 
and contiius an area of 328 square miles. Its 
centre is in lat. 25° 35', long. 91° 13'. 

RAMSAHGAON . — A town in the British 
district of Nowgong, in Upper Assam, 46 miles 
S.E. by E. of Nowgong. Lat. 25° 59', long. 
93° 22'. 

RAMSURRA, in the British district of 
Bhutteeana, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Hisewir to 
Mooltan, 74 miles W. by N* of the former. 
Lat. 29° 23', long. 74° 38'. 

RAMTEAK, in the territory of Nagpore, 
on the route from Saugor to Nagpore, 
24 miles N.E. of the latter, a town on an 
elevated ground, the geological formation of 
which is primitive, being either granite or 
gneiss. East of the town is a steep peaked 
hill, on the summit of which, about 500 feet 
above the circumjacent plain, is a group of 
Brahminical temples, access to which from 
below “ is by a broad steep flight of well-laid 
gneiss steps, with resting-places and seats at 
intervals. The whole is of the best construc- 
tion, and promises to last as long as the hill 
itself." In the valley north of the temples Is 
a large fine tank, round which are several 
small handsome edifices, dedicated to religious 
purposes, and communicating with the group 
on the top of the hill by a noble, easy, and 
lofty flight of steps formed of gneiss. Lat. 
21° 24', long. 79° 22'. 

RAMUREDDYPET.— A town in Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Nizam, 76 miles N. 
from Hyderabad, and 174 miles E.N.E. from 
Sbolapoor. Lat. 18° 27', long. 78° 25'. 

RAN A, in Gurhwal, a village on the left 
bank of the J umna, consists of about twenty 
houses, neatly built of stone, and roofed with 
shingles. The sides of the hills sloping to the 
river are fertile, producing grain and potatoes, 
the culture of which latter has been recently 
introduced into this part of the Himalayan 
regions. Elevation above the sea 7,084 feet. 
Lat. 30° 55', long. 78° 26'. | 

RANAVJSUN. — A town in the province of| 
Gu^ierat, or dominions of the Guicowar, 87 miles 
S.E. from Deesa, and 48 miles N.E. from 
Ahmedabad. Lat. 23° 28', long. 73° 9'. 

RANEEBULA, in the British district of 
Bhuttiana, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, ! 
a village on the route from Hansee to Bhutnair, ! 
and 28 miles £. of the latter. Lat. 29° 32', 
long. 74° 49'. 

RANEE GODOWN.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Camroop, in Lower Assam, 
14 miles S.W. of Gowhatty. Lat. 26°, long. 
91° 35'; 

RANEEGUNGE, in the British district of 
Bancoora, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town four 
miles to the left or S.W. of the route from 


Calcutta to Benares, 126 miles N.W. of former, 
295 S.E. of latter. It is situate on the river 
Damoodah, amidst the rich coal-measures 
generally known as the Bnrdwan Collieries. 
The state o( the coal-measures is thus described 
by Homfray, an operative miner: — “These 
collieries have their pits sunk down to the 
I main vein of coal, generally to a depth of 
ninety feet, the vein varying from seven and a 
half to eight and a half feet in thickness.'* 

I “ This vein of coal is perceptible for seven or 
I eight miles up this nullah." That the district 
lie rich in coal and iron mines is universally 
admitted. Some difference of opinion existed 
on the point whether the latter could be worked 
I at a profit ; but the construction of a branch 
I from the Calcutta Railway, diverging in the 
I vicinity of Bard wan, and extending to this 
town, having been completed, the conditions 
under which the manulacCure of iron could 
now be undertaken must be materially altered. 
Distant N. from the civil station at Bancoora 
25 miles ; from Calcutta, N.W., by line of 
railroad, 120. Lat. 23° 35', long. 87° 10'. 

RANEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Azimgurh to Gha- 
zeepoor, 17 miles E.S.E. of the former. Lat. 
25° 53', long. 83° 29'. 

RANEE SERAE, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Azim- 
gurh to that of Jounpore, eight miles S.W. of 
the former, 84 N.E. of the latter, 50 N. of 
Benares. Lat. 26°, long. 83° 7'. 

RANEESUNKER. — A town in the British 
district of Dinajepore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
30 miles N.W. of Dinajepore. Lat. 25° 50', 
long. 88° 17'. 

RANEEUH, in the British district of 
Bhuttiana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Hansee to Bhutnair, 
and 36 miles E. of the latter. It is situate in 
a country of great natural fertility, but gene- 
rally unproductive, from want of water, the 
river Gagur or Ciiggur, which formerly in- 
undated it, being so much exhausted by era- 
liankments and channels for irrigation higher 
up, in the posBessions of the protected Sikhs, 
that the stream is, in ordinary seasons, lost 
before reaching Raneeuh. When those em- 
bankments bavo been cut, and the stream 
allowed to flow to Raneeuh, luxuriant crops of 
very fine wheat have been produced in great 
abundance. The town has a t*)lerably well- 
supplied bazar and sufficiency of water. The 
road to the eastward is very good, though, 
lying for some distance in the bed of the 
Gagur, it is liable to be overflowed in the 
event of extraordinary inundations, when the 
stream reaches this part of the country. To 
the west, the road is generally good, though 
sandv in some places. Lat. 29° 32', long. 
74 ° 58'. 

! RANEll BEDNORE. — A town in the 
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British district of Dharwar, presidency of 
Boml>ay, 72 miles S.K by S. of DharWar. 
Lat. ir 37', long. 76Mr. * 

RANGAMUTTEE.— A town in the British 
district of Chittagong, lieut. gov. of Bengal. 
It is situate on the rigtit bank of the Kurruin* 
foolee river, 44 miles E.N.E. from Chittagong. 
Lat. 22* 40', long. 92° 30'. 

RANGNA. — A town in the native state of 
Bawuiitwarree, presidency of Bombay, situate 
12 miles N.W. from Sawuntwarree, and 49 
miles W.N.W. from Belgaum. Lat. 16° 3', 
long. 7S|° 63'. 

RANGOON. — A town in the recently 
acquired British province of Pegu, situate on 
the great eastern branch of the Irrawaddy 
known as the Rangoon river. The town was 
originally buift in 1753, by Alompra, the 
founder of the Burmese monarchy, who named 
it Rangoon, or the “ City of Victory,” in 
reference to his conquest of Pegu. When 
occupied by tli^ British during the first Bur- 
mese war, in 1824, it was built in the form of 
a parallelogram, extending along the river’s 
bank, about twenty-five miles from the sea, 
the houses, with the exception of some public 
buildings, being of wood and bamboo, raised 
on piles, and thatched. It was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire in 1850, when upw'ards of 2,000 
houses were reduced to ashes. The site of the 
new town by which it was succeeded was 
thrown back from the original })Osition on the 
river bank to a distance of about a mile ; its 
ground-plan W'aa that of a square of about 
tliree-quarteris of a mile, liaving at its northern 
side a p.agoda as a citadel, which was an arti- 
ficial Tijound, ascending in ledges, with terraces, 
and tapering towards the top. This strong- 
hold was stormed by General Godwin during 
the second Burmese war, in April, 1852; and 
the c:<pturc of the pngoda was the fall of Ran- 
goon ; the town suffeied severely by fire from 
the shipping. In 1853, and again in Decem- 
ber, 1855, it was visited by fearful conflagra- 
tions ; many of the public buildings were 
destroyed, and the houses, being constructed 
of hollow bamboo and thatched, offered little 
resistance to tlie progress of the fire. In the 
arrangements for rebuilding the town, con- 
ditions have been prescribed by the British 
government not only for in.suring its protection 
against conflagration, but also for securing its 
cleanliness, by proper drainage and other 
sanitary precautions. Distant fi-om Pegu, S., 
02 miles. 'The district of whieh this place is 
the chief town has an area of 9,800 8(j[uare 
miles, and a population of 137,130. Lat. 
16" 46', long. 96° 17'. 

RANGOUTTEE. — A town of Bengal, 
situate in the native state of Tipperah, 40 miles 
S. by E. from Silhet, and 80 miles N.E. by N, 
from Tipperah. Lat. 24° 20', long. 92°. 

RANIGAT, in the Peshawar division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 15 miles from the 
right bauk of the Indus, 53 miles N.E. by E. 


of the town of Peshawar. Lat. 34° 20', long, 
72° 30'. 

RANIGHAT, in the British diLtrict of 
Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Ben^, a town 44 miles 
N. by E. from Calcutta. It is said to be the 
abode of many rich zemindars. Lat. 28° 11', 
long. 88° 33'. 

RANIWALA, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pi-ovinces, 
a village on the route from Allyghur to Morad* 
abad, and 50 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 
28° 30', long, 78° 29'. 

RANJITPURA, in the district of Barns* 
wara, territory of Oude, a town 22 miles E. of 
Cawnpore, 30 S.W. of Lucknow. It may be 
Kjonsidered the capital of the district, and 
formerly was scarcely inferior to Lucknow. 
Lat. 26° 30', long. 80“ 40'. 

RANJUNGAUM. — A town in the British 
district of Ahinednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 17 miles S.W. by S. of Ahmednuggur. 
Lat. 18° 53', long. 74° 37'. 

RANKA. — A town in the British district 
of Palamow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 2ip miles 
N.W. by W. of Palamow. Lat. 24° 2', long. 
83° 42'. 

RANMUTSH. — A town in Nepal, situate 
on the right bank of a branch of the Kurnalli 
river, and 16 miles E.N.E. from Jemlah. Lat. 
29° 22', long. 81° 56'. 

RANNEE CHOKEE. — See Bunnek 
Chokee. 

RANOD, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Sciudia’s family, a town three 
miles to the right or N. of the route from 
Cal pee to Goona cantonment, 155 miles S.W. 
of former, 50 N.E. of latter. It is repre- 
sented to be “ a large town, with a great trade 
in grain.” Measures were taken by the British 
government inr 1847 for exploring the anti- 
quities of the town. Lat, 25°, long. 77** 63'. 

RANSEE, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a secluded 
village two or three miles to the right of the 
route from Sireenuggur to the Temple of 
Kedamath, and 15 miles S. of the latter. It 
is situate about a mile from the right bank of 
the river Mudmesur. Lat. 30° 34', long. 79“ 10'. 

RANSKANDY. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the British district of Southern Cachar, 
10 miles E, of Silchar. Lat. 24° 47', long. 93°. 

RAOLDEE. — A village in tlie jagbire of 
Juihur, district of Dadree, lieut.-gov, of the 
N.W. Provinces. Lat. 28° 36', long. 76° 21'. 

RAOMAKA BAZAR. — A town in the 
British district of Hydrabad, province of 
Scinde, presidenc)’’ of Bombay, 88 miles 
S-E, by S. of Hydrabad. Lat. 24° 20', long, 
69° 14'. 

RAOTSIR. — A town in the Rajpoot stale 
of Beekaneer, 115 miles N.E. from Beekaneer, 
and 81 miles W. by N. from Hissar. liat. 
29° 18', long. 74° 30'. 
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PAPTEE, called also AIRAWATI, after 
the white elephant of the god Indra^ a con- 
fiiderable river, rising in Nepaul. It does not 
issue from the main range of the Himalaya 
covered with perpetual snow, but takes its 
rise in the Sub-Himalayas, in lat. 29® 10', long. 
82° 45' ; whence flowing first in a southerly 
direction for forty miles, and then north- 
westerly for fifty-five miles, it enters the 
plains of Oude, in lat. 28° 3', long. 81° 55', 
which it traverses in a south-easterly direc- 
tion for ninety miles, and in lat. 27‘’ 17', long. 
82° 32', forms for about twenty miles the 
western boundary of the British district of 
Goruckpoor, which it then enters, and con- 
tinuing a south-easterly and tortuous course 
for seventy miles, it receives, on the left side, 
the Dhuinela or Burha Rapti, draining an 
extensive tract extending southwards from 
the Sub-Himalaya. Below this junction, the 
Bapti turns southward for the distance of 
thirty miles, communicating in this part of 
its course with the Moti jhil, called also the 
Lake of Bakhira, and thence turns westward 
for ten miles, to the town of Goruckpoor. 
From this place it continues its course, in a 
circuitous but generally south-easterly direc- 
tion, for eighty-five miles, to its junction with 
the Ghoghra, on the left side of the latter, 
in lat. 26° 13', long. 83° 46' ; its total length 
of course being, from its remotest source, 
400 miles, for eighty-five of which downward 
from the town of Goruckpoor it is navigable 
for large Iwats, and for those of smaller size a 
considerable distance higher. In its course 
through the district of Goruckpoor, it receives 
numei'ous streams right and left, and by lateral 
channels communicates with several of the 
numerous watercourses and lakes or marshes 
found in this level alluvial country. At the 
town of Guruckpoor it is crossed by the route 
from that place to Lucknow, the passage 
being made by ferry. The channel is there 
200 yards wide, and at all seasons contains | 
deep water. About ten miles below thej 
town, it is crossed, at the Bhowapoor ghat, 
by the route from Ghazeepoor to Goruckpoor 
cantonment, the passage being made by ferry 
during the dry season, but the route being 
scarcely practicable during the rains, in con- 
sequence of the extent to which the country 
is overflowed. 

RAPTEE (BURHA). — A considerabld 
feeder of the Raptee. Its sources are in the 
Sub- Himalaya, in the territory of Oude, and 
about lat. 27° 34', long. 82° 10'. Flowing for 
forty-five miles through the territory of Oude, 
it touches the frontier of the British district 
of Goruckpoor in lat. 27° 22', long. 82° 88', 
and holding an easterly direction lor nineteen 
miles, forms the boundary between the two 
territories. At the point of its entrance into 
the British territory, it receives on the left 
side the Arra, a stream descending from the 
Sub-Himalayas. Eighteen miles below this 
confluence, at the ruined town of Sanauli, 


the Burba Raptee becomes navigable in the 
rainy season, and a good deal of timber is 
then sent down it. Fifteen miles below this 
place, and in lat. 27° 13', long. 83° 1', it 
receives on the left side the Bangunga ; and 
from the confluence downwards is often known 
by the name of that stream, which is con- 
sidered to have the larger volume of water. 
Twenty-two miles farther, the Burha Raptee 
receives *on the left side the Dhumela, which 
thenceforward gives its name to the united 
stream. Buchanan observes, **The channel 
immediately below the junction is about 100 
yards wide, and in January (dry season) con- 
tains a pretty considerable stream, although 
it is fordable ; but oxen cannot pass with 
loads, and a ferry is therefore employed to 
transport the goods. Timber comes down 
both the Burha Raptee and Bangunga.’* 
Twelve miles below the last-named junction, 
the united stream is joined on the left side by 
the Ghoongee, and three miles lower down is 
discharged into the Raptee, on its left side, 
in lat. 26° 58', long. 83° 17'. The length of 
course to this point is about 134 miles, in a 
direction generally from north-west to south- 
east. 

RARUNG, in Bussahir, a village of the 
district of Koonawar, is situate near the right 
bank of the Sutluj, on the southern side of a 
mountain of mica-slate, characterized by dreary 
barrenness, and producing little but a few 
stunted pines. Elevation above the sea 9,519 
feet. Lat. 31° 36', long. 78° 24'. 

RASEEN. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
46 miles S.S.E. of Ahiuodnuggur. Lat. 
18° 29', long. 74° 68'. 

RASHMEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oodeypoor, 52 miles N.E. from Oodeypoor, 
and 103 miles S. by W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
25° 2', long. 74° 27'. 

RASOORY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate eight miles from 
the left bank of the Payne Gunga river, and 
108 miles S.E. by S. from Ellichpoor, Lat. 
19° 59', long. 78° 36'. 

RASULPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Futtehgurh to that of Cawnpore, and 30 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26“ 47', long. 80° 9', 

RASUNWAS. — A village in the jagheer cf 
Jujhur, district of Dadree, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces. Lat. 28° 36', long. 76° 13'. 

RATGURH, in the British district of 
Saugur, territory of Saugor and Nerbuddi^ 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Saugur to Bhopal, 21 miles 
W. by S. of the former. Lat. 23“ 47', long. 
78° 29'. 

RATTEE, in the district of Bainswara, 
territory (d Oude, a village on the route from 
Allahabad to Lucknow, 99 miles N.E. of the 
former, 29 S.W. of the latter. It has a small 
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bazar, and water and KnJ^pliea ma,y be obtained. ' 
Lat. 26" 32', long. 80° 53'. • 

RAUCHERLA. — A town of Madras, in ^ 
the Myaore, 13S miles N.N.E. from Seringa- j 



RAUJGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kotah, situate on the right bank of 
the Neewuj river, and 30 miles E. by 8. from 
Kotah. Lat. 25° 5', long. 76° 20'. 

RAXTNPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahinedabad, presidency of Bombay, 
78 miles S.W. of Ahinedabad. I^at. 22° 20', 
long. 71° 40'. 

RAUNPOOR. — A town in Ouzerat, or 
dominions of the Guicowar, 75 miles W.S.W. 
from Rajkote, and 16 miles N. by E. from 
Poorhu rider. Lat. 21° 50', long. 69° 49'. 

RAUR. \H. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the left bank of a branch of the Kurnalli river, 
and 13 miles N.N.E. from Jemlah. Lat. 
29^ 30', long. 81° 40'. 

RAUS, or TtASS, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jo<ihpoor, a town on the north-west declivity 
of the AravuUi range, on the route from 
Nusseerahad Deesa, and 38 miles W. of the 
former. It contiiins 600 houses, supplied with 
water from twenty wells. Lat. 26° 17', long. 
74^ 16'. 

RAUSH POOR. \ INI. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 15 
miles S. of Salem, Lat. 11° 2S', long. 78° 16'. 

RAVEE, or RAVI, a river of the Punjab, 
rises in Kulu, on the declivity of a mountain 
called Buugall, and a short distance we.st of 
the Rotarig Pa.ss. The source is situate about 
lat, 32° 26', long. 77". At the distance of 
about forty miles from the source, in a south- 
we-iterly direction, the Ravee is joined by two 
feeders, the Nye and th-. Boodhill, the latter 
taking its rise in a lake called Munee Muhees, ! 
regarded a.s sacrc<l by the superstitious 
lliudoQH. Where surveyed by Cuiiuingham, j 
four or five niilc.s from Buriuawur, at an 
elevation of about 7,000 feet, it was found 
1 16 feet wide. At tdianiba, about twenty 
miles below, and south-west of this place, or 
100 miles from its source, according to the 
statement of Vigiie, the Ravee is crossed by a 
bridge. Ft*rster stiites that it is there “ forty 
or fifty yards broad, and fordable at lost 
seJisons of the year,” At BisuH, to ivhicb the 
downward couree is about twenty-five miles 
due west, Forster found it, early in April, 
about 1*20 yards wide, very rapid, and unford- 
able. The .statement of Vigne is less explicit : 

have been twice ferried over the Ravi at 
Bisuli, once during the rainy season, wher it 
was swelled to a roaring torrent, am’ .mce 
again in winter, when ita stream was far more| 
tranquil. On both occasions the natives made 
the passage upon buffiilo-hides. Its width i.s 
about eighty yards.** Erom Bisuli, in lat. 
32° 34', long. 75“ 48Vthef Ravee takes a smith- 
weateily direction, which it generally holds for 


the rest of its course. Macartney found it, at 
Aleanee ferry, on the route from Amritsir to 
Vazeerabad, and about 185 miles from its 
source, to have, at the beginning of August 
arul at the time of fullest water, a breadth of 
5 1. 3 yards, and a depth of twelve feet, where 
greatest. The deep channel was between 
thirty and forty feet in breadth, the rest of the 
waterway having a depth of from three to five 
feet. In the cold season, when lowe.st, the 
water is in no part more than four feet 
deep. Moorcroft describes it at Lahore, about 
twenty miles lower down, as divided into three 
different streams or branches. These, hestittes, 
are * ‘ .separated, in the dry weather, by intervals 
of half a mile, but in the rainy season the two 
most easterly branches are united, and form 
an expansive and rapid stream.'* The two 
first branches are fordable, but the third, 
which is the [)rincipal one, has a fe^r3^” He 
remarks, that the boats on the Ravee were the 
largest and best-hiiilt that he has seen in India. 
Burnes, who navigated the Ravee from its con- 
I fhience with the Chenaub to Lahore, says it 
“i.s very small, and resembles a canal, rarely 
e.xceeding 150 yards in breadth in any part of 
its course. Its l)anka are precipitous, so that 
it deepens before it expands. Nothing can 
exceed the crookedness of its course, which is 
a great impediment to navigation, for we often 
found ourselves, after half a day's sail, within 
two miles of the spot from which we started. 
The water of the Ravee is redder than that of 
tlie Chenanb, It is fordable in most places for 
eight months in the year.” From Lahore, its 
course south-west, measured according to the 
main direction of the stream, to its confluence 
with the Ohenaub, is about 200 miles, but 
along all the sinuosities, 380. This point is 
in lat. 30° 36', long. 71° 50'. The Ravee joins 
the Chenaub by three mouths close to each 
other. Its total length, measured along the 
main direction of it.s course, is about 450 miles. 
It is con.sidcred to be the Hydraotea mentioned 
by Arrian, and the Iravati of Sanscrit autho- 
rities : it is still known by the name of the 
Iraotee, which might easily be corrupted by 
the Greeks into that which they appear to have 
given it. 

RAVER. — A town in the British district 
ofCandei. V, prc.-.i«lv;ncy of jJoral>ay, 121 miles 
E.N.E. of Miliigaum, Lat. 21“ 14', long. 
76“ ir. 

RAVOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 33 miles 
W.N.W. of NeUore. Lat. 14'' 36', kmg. 
79° 3 F. 

R '.VYPAGD. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cmldapah, presidency of Madras, 
80 miles N.N.E. of Cuddapidiw Lat. 15® 34', 
long. 79° 15'. 

RAV?AH, — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or territory of Scindia'a fttmily, 
24 miles S.S.E from Neemucb, and 83 miles 
N. W. from Oojein. Lat. 24'* 8', long- 75° 1'. 

RAWALHEIR, in the British district of 
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Bgnom; ]ient.<gor. of tbe N.W. Provinces, a 
village on tbe lente from Moradahad to Hurd- 
war, and 40 nilea &£. of the latter. Lat. 
20*80', loi«: 78* Sr. 

BAWDXrOOOKHA. — A town in one of 
the aeqiiiestntod ^atrieta of Hyderabad, 81 
miles Su& from MoodguL Lat 15** 41', long. 
76*60'. 

"BLAWUL, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lient-gov. of Jtm N.W. Provinces, a 
viUa^ OB the route fr^ BeWaree to Alwar, 
and iBght mileB S. of tiie former. Lat. 28* 4', 
long. 7<r 38'. 

BAWUL PIND£, in the Punjab, be- 
tween tbe Indus and the Jhelum. It is a 
large popnloos town, <ioci«ating of mud houses 
with flat roofs. It eontaina what is called a 
pilaoe, a wretched building of brick, constmcterl 
by Shah Socjah, on his enulaion Kabool. 
There is a huge haaar, and a considerable busi- 
ness in the tnuust-tnide between Hindostan 
and Afghamatan. The town is surrounded by 
a wan wHh bastions^ and has an old fort, on 
which a few cannon are mounted. Population 
15,813. Tbe district of which this town is the 
chief place has an area of 5,995 square miles, 
with a population of 553,750. The town is in 
lat. 38* Sr, long. 73* O'. 

RAWtJN HKRKE, in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, a village on the soothem frontier, 
and on the route from the town of Beekaneer 
to that of Jeanhneer, bring 45 miles S.W. of 
the former. It is ritnate in an open country, 
scantily enltivmted. Tbe road in this part of 
the routed hard and good. Lat. 27* 40', long. 
72* 49' 

RAWX7TSIR. — A town in tbe British dis- 
trict of Hydrabad, proviiice of Scinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 147 miles £. by S. of 
Hydrabad. Lat. 26* 2, long. 70* 46'. 

RAYUH, or RAI, in the British district of 
Muttra, a town, tbe principal place oi the per- 1 
gunnah of tbe same name, is situate on tbei 
route frcMB the cantonment of Allygurh to that i 
of Muttra, and nine miles N.E. of the latter. ; 
It is supplied with water from wells, and has 
a small baxar with market. Lat. 27^ 83', long. 
77" 52'. 

REDANOH. — ^A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodbpoor, 135 miles W. by S. from Jodb- 
poor, and 74 miles S. from Jessulmeer. Lat. 
25* 51', long. 71* S'. 

REEAN, in the Riypooi state of Jodbpoor, 
a town on the ronte from the city of Jodbpoor 
to that of Ajmeer, and 27 miles N.W. of tbe 
latter. It is sniroanded by a ruinous mud 
wall, and has a liMt, the stronghold of tbe tba- 
koor or riikf of the Merteca tribe of Rahtor 
Ra)poots. The flni, commanding the whole 
town, is bnilt of atone, and situate on the top 
of an inanlated rocky hUl abont 200 feet above 
tbe plain, and ia fiffy yards long from north to 
south, and tiii^ yards broad. The gateway 
is at a corner pinntiiig westward, and ig defended 
by a screen of maaomy. The town is situate 


at tbe western base of the rocky hill : it con- 
tains 700 houses, abundantly supplied with 
water from numerous wells of the depth of 
twenty feet. There is besides a fine baoli, or 
large well, forty feet deep, pleasantly shaded 
by large trce^ and having abundance of fine 
water, to which access is cmtained by flights of 
steps. Thepopulation, according to Boileau, 
is 5,650. The road in this part of the route is 
bad. Lat. 26* 82', long. 74^ 20'. 

REECHNA DOOAB. — A natural division 
of tbe Punjab, situated between the rivers 
Chenanb and !^vee, and extending from lat. 
80* 88' to 82* Sir, and from long. 71* 49' to 
75* 86'. 

REE6A. — A town in the territory oc^rapied 
by the Abor tribe, cm the northern boundary 
of Upper Assam. It is situate on the right 
bank of the Uibong river, 51 miles N.W. fimm 
Sudiya. Lat. 28* 20', long. 95* 7'. 

REERWEE, in the Rajpoot state of Bee- 
kaneer, a village on the route from Rutnngurh 
to the town of Beekaneer, and 50 miles £. of 
the latter. It is of considerable size and is 
supplied with water from three wells. Lat. 
27" 55', long. 74* 11'. 

REGOWLEE, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, Ueut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Goruckpoor to Khachi, 
21 miles N.N. W. of the former. Lat. 26* 59', 
long. 83* 17'. 

REGOWlil.— See Adjtgurh. 

REGULAVALASA. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Yizagapatam, presidency of 
Madras, 23 miles N. by W. of Vizianagrum. 
Lat. 18* 27', long. 83* 27'. 

RKH, in the Britich district of Futtehpore, 
lie'it.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
Ion the lefr back oi the Jumna, at the mouth 
of the small river Rind. Lat. 25" 52', long. 
80* 37'. 

REHELU, in tbe Baree Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of one of the branches of the Beas, 1 1 miles 
N. of the town of Kangra. Lat. 32* 14', long. 
76* 18'. 

REHLT, in the British district of Saugop 
and Nerbndda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Gurrawarra 
to Saugor, 60 miles N.W. of former, 26 S.E. 
of latter. It has a bazar, and water and sup- 
plies are abundant. Here is a prison capable 
of containing from forty to fifty persons. 
Elevation above the sea 1,350 feet. Lat. 
28* 44', long. 79* 5'. 

REHLY, in the territory of Oude, a town 
on the route from the cauiournent of Gotuck- 
pore to that of Sekroia, 73 miles N.W. of -t.he 
former, 39 S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26 52'. 
long. 82* 4'. 

REHUND. — A river rising in lat. 22* 46', 
long. 83" 17^ in U»e British district of OdeijK>or, 
on the south-west frontier of Bengal. It fiist 
takes the name of the Kbern, and flowing in 
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a northerly direction throngfli Odetpoor, Sir- 
goojah, Rewa, and the British district of 
Mirzapoor, it falls into the Sone on the right 
side, near the town of Agoree Kbas, in lat. 
24" 32^, long. 88" 

REINWAL, in the Rajpoot state of Jey- 
poor, a town on the route from Delhi to 
Mow, 181 miles S.W. of former, 326 N.E. 
of latter. It has a bazar, and is supplied 
with water from wells. Lat. 26" 41', long. 
76" 45'. 

REITAL, in native Gurwhal, a village close 
to the right bank of the Bhageerettee, as the 
Ganges is called in the upper part of its course. 
Its situation is very pleasant, on the eastern 
side of a mountain, the river flov/ing at the base 
below it. The village contains about thirty-five 
houses. Reital was a secondary station in the 
trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 7,082 feet. Lat. 30" 49^, 
long. 78" 89'. 


RERIGHAT. — A town in Nepal, ntoateon 
the right bank of the Gnndock or Salagfa river, 
and 116 miles W. fay N. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 27" SS', long. 88" 27'. 

RISSOOLPOOR NARAINPOO^ in the 
British district of Bolundshuhur, lienk-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Allygorh cantonment to that of Morad- 
; abad, and 20 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
128" 10', long. 78" 15'. 

REVELGUNJE, in the British district 
of Samn, heut. gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the left bank of the Ganges, five miles below 
the confluence of the Gogra. Here is annually 
held a fair, much frequeotetl, especially by 
Hindoos, who throng in great numbera lor 
ritual ablation at the neighbouring conflnenee. 
Distance N.K. from Benares, by land, 118 
miles, by the course of the river 165 ; N.W, 
from Dimapoor 24. Lat. 25" 44', long. 
84" 60'. 


BELLI. — ^A town in the British district of 
Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 14 miles 
N. by W. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 17" 53', 
long. 83" 19'. 

REMRAH. — A town in the native state of 
Phoolier, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
75 miles W. by S. from Surobulpoor, and 82 
miles S.E. by 8. from Ruttunpoor. L<»t. 
21" 18', long. 82" 62'. 

RENEE, in the Rajpoot state of Beekanoer, 
a walled town near the north-eastern fron- 
tier, towards Bhekawuttee. The surrounding 
country is less barren than most other parts of 
Boekaneer, in consequence of the moisture 
produced by the Katuri, a small stream wUch 
flows from Shekawuttee, and is lost in the 
sands of Beekaneer, Tod states the number 
of houses at 1,600. Renee is in lat. 28" 41', 
long. 75" 6'. 

RENTICHOTA.— A town in the British 
district of Ganjain, president of Madras, 61 
mdes S.W. of Ganjam. Lat. 18" 49', long. 
84" 27'. 

REOTEE, in the British district of Gbazee- 
poor, lleut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate on the stream which dischaiges 
the water of the lake Sooraha into the river | 
Gbagra, and four miles S.W. of the rights 
bank of the latter. It is represented as aj 
place of some trade. Distant N.E. of Ghazee- 
poor cantonmeot 55 miles. Iiat. 25" 50', long. 
84" 25'. 

REOTEEPOOR, in the BriUsh district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town two miles S.W. of the right 
bank of the Ganges, 10 S.E. of Ghazeep or 
cantonment. Reoteepoor contains a population 
of 10,055 inhabitants. Lat. 25" 3CP, long. 
83" 48'. 

RKPALLE. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Guntoor, presidency of Msdras, 82 
miles S.E. by E. of Guxttour. Lat. 16" 3', 
long. 80" 63'. 


REWA CAUNTA.— A division of Gnzerat, 
under the political superintendence of the 
government of Bombay. It is bounded. on the 
north by the Myhee Caunta ; on the south by 
the British collectorate of Candeish, from 
which it is separated by the river Taptce, and 
by the Bheel territory of Wusravee ; on the 
east by the petty states of Banswarra, Dohnd, 
Jabooah, Alice, and Akrauiia ; and on the west 
by the possessions of the Guicowar, and tho 
British collectorates of Kaim and Surat. It 
lies between lat. 21" 23' and 23" 33', and long. 
73" 8' and 74® 18'. The Rewa Caunta com- 
prises the states of Itajpeepla and Oodepoor, 
tributary to the Guicowar ; Soauth, tiibuiary 
to Scindia ; Loonawarra, tributary both to 
Scindia and the Guicowar ; and Deoghur Bar- 
reeah, tribularylo the British. An account 
of each of these tributary states will be found 
in its proper place. A court of justice, styled 
the Rewa Caunta Criminal Court, exists in this 
province. It was establishefl in 1 839, and the 
result baa fully realized all the advantages 
anticipated from its institution. Originally, 
the British Resident presided in this court, 
and three or four chi^s sat as assessors. A 
slight alteration has recently been made in its 
constitution, the first assistant political com- 
missioner, instead of the Resident, now pre- 
siding ; but bis proceedings are forwardefi to 
government through the latter, an arrange- 
ment by wliich the supervision of that officer 
is increased. Though not intended to supersede 
the authority of the ebiefr in the interoal 
administi-ation of their territories, yet when 
they are too weak to punish their subjects, as 
sometimes happens, criminals are tried before 
this court, a representative from the state bring 
invited to asust at the trial. • On the other 
hand, when the head nf a village is competent 
to take cognizance of the ease, he is allowed 
to dispose of it ; fx> that no undue interference 
takes place with their authority. Some .account 
of the chiefs residing on the banks of the Ner- 
budda, styled the Menwassee chiefii, who are 
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subject to the jurisdiction of the Kewa Caunta 
ageiicy, will be found under the he;M] Meh- 
waBsee,” and under that of the Naikraa,” 
some particulars of that w^ild tribe. The prac- 
tice of suttee has been interdicted within the 
Hewa Cauuta. 

EEWAH, called also BAGHELCITND. or 
country of the Baghels, an independent raj or 
principality, l>ounded on the north by the 
British districts Allahabad and Mirzapore ; on 
the east by the British district Mirzapore ; 
on the south -eai&t by the native state of Korea ; 
on the south by the British district Saugorand 
Nerbndda ; and on the west by Saugor and 
Nerbudda, and by Bundelciind. It lies between 
lat. 23“ 20'— 2r>"‘l0', long. 80“ 40—82" 52 ; is 
about 140 miles in length from east to west, 
and 120 in breadth. The area is 9,827 square 
miles. The western and north-western parts, 
comprising a considerable prop<»rti<»ii of the 
whole raj, are covered by mountains, rising 
in three successive plateaus, or vast lerrace.s, 
from the valley of the Ganges. Of the.se, tliat 
most to the north-east, and styled by Frank! in 
the Bindachal, or First Kiiuge, is the lowest, 
having an average elevation of from 500 io 530 
feet above the S€ia. It isiormed of horizimtal 
strata of sandstone : the upper surface presents 
an expanse of very great sterility. Little of 
this plateau, however, is included within the 
limits of Itewah, the boundary of wliicb on 
this side lies nearly along the base of the 
mountain styled by Franklin the Pannah 
Hills, or Second Itange.” Tlie elevation of 
these averages from 900 to 1,200 feet above 
the sea. Their formation is sjuidstone, inter- 
mixed with schist and quartz, and to the west 
overlaid with limestone. Above this plateau, 
nearly parallel to the brow, but more to the 
south-east, rises the Kaiuiur range, of which 
nothing appears to have been ascertained either 
as to elevation or formation. The brows of 
those ranges, especially of the second, are 
steep, in some parks nearly mural, and the 
Tons (South-eastern) and its tributaries, wdiich 
drain the second plateau, descend to the lower ■ 
grounds in cascrides of various degrees of fall, 
from that of BiJolii, of 400 feet, to that of 
Chachai, of 200. xAljout a third ot the country 
lying south-east of the Kaimur bills is part of the 
valley of the Son, a tract as yet nearly unex- 
plored. That great river, flowing north from 
the British district of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
crosses the south boundaiy^ of this ny in lat. 
23® 21', long. 81® 80', and, flowing through, 
tt circuitously, but generally in h direction 
north and north-easterly, for 180 mljes, croases, 
in iak 24° 37', long. 82° 50', over the uorth- 
easlern frontier, into tim British district Mirza- 
pore. Its principal tributary is tbe Maha- 
nuddee, flowing into il oxi the left side, in lat. 
24° 5', long. 81“ 6 ; and it l>eside8 receives 
iiuroeroUB torrents and small Htreams light and 
left. The Tons, flowing north -c;tst from Bun- 
delcund, first touches the mj i« lat. 24" 25', 
long. 60° 55', and, uraiiiing the highlands. 


receives the Beher, the Eilurul, and sever'd 
minor torrents, and, holding a course generally 
north-easterly, passes, in lat. 25° 1', long. 
81° 51', into the British district of Allahabad, 
its course througli Kewah being eighty miles. 
None of the rivers are navigable in tliis rij. 
According to Hxiinilton, “ there arc few parts 
of the British provinces more highly cultivated 
than the higher reijions of Bewah and Iron- 
side, describing tbe country sixty years ago, 
states, that it is ‘*well cultivated, and pro- 
duces tolerably good crop.s of grain,” Tbe 
villages are in gotjd order, full of inhabitants, 
who appear to be industrious. Tbe produce 
of this country is wheat, barley, and different 
kinds ol pease ; and they have also large herds 
of cattle, and flock.s of sheej^,” Jacquemont’s 
report, how'ever, rather tends to discredit 
these sialen\ents, though he mentions that 
he saw con. biddable cultivation on the second 
j plateau, north of the town of Kewah. Much 
j of the surface being rock, is unfit for culture, 
land prt»(luees a scanty giowth of stunted 
wood. This is now in many places yielding 
to the axe, to supply the demand for tinibtr 
in the British districts iu the valley of the 
Ganges. 

Tlie principal places— Kewah, Si in erejglMow- 
gunj, I^andoogurh- -are noticed in tlieir places 
iu the alphabetical arrangement. 

The military routes are, 1, From north-eavSt 
to south-w'e.st, from Mirzaj)oor to Saugor, 
through the town of Kewah ; 2. from north- 
east to soutli-west, from Allahabad by the 
Kutra Pass, to Jubbulpore, through tbe t(>wu 
of Kewah ; 3. from nortli-east to south-west, 
from Allahabad by the Sohagi Pass, through 
th%town of Kewah to Jublmlpore ; 4. from 
nori)'-eaHt to soutli-west, from Allahabad to 
Saugor ; 5. from iiorth-we.st to south-east, from 
Banda to Kewah. 

The revenues of Kewah have been cstiui^ted 
at twenty lacs (2(i0,000/.). «Theie formerly 
existed imnierous jaghires, t)f the value of four 
or five lays per aiinmn, held by younger de- 
scendants of former 8t>vereigns. About twenty 
years since, resumption to some extent, took 
place, yielding to the state a considerable 
accession of revenue. 

As the rajah and his subjects are Kajpooks, 
their religion is Brahminism ; and the ht>rrible 
Kajpoot atrocity ot female infanticide prevails, 
or did prevail, to a great extent. The rajalg 
how'ever, it is stated, on his owm authoiity 
some time since issued a proclamation, in which 
he not only forliade the practice, but promised 
pecuniary aid, when necesKary, for the marriage 
expenses of daughters ; and this proclamation 
was subsequently repeated. Suttee does oot 
api)ear to be mentioned by any writer as 
practised in this territory. The population is 
stated to be 1,200,090. The military force 
ainountg to upwards of 8,000 men. 

The earliest mention of the Bhagels is pro- 
bably that adverted to by Elliot, who says, 

The Bagbel chief of Kewa is the descendant 
of the famous Sid Kaee Jye Singh, the ruler 
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of Anhui wara Pattun from 1094 to 1145. His • 
court was visited by the Nubian j^eo^jrapher 
Edrisi, who diatinclly states, that at the timet 
of his visit the chief adhered to the tenets of 
Buddha.” The existence of the raj of Rewah 
seems scarcely ascertainable in the general 
history of India, until the early part of the 
present century, when the PindaiTies, in 1812, 
j)assing through the territory of Rewah, made 
an inroad into the British district of Mirzapore. 
The rajah of Rewah was considered to have 
abetted this enterprise, and he was required to 
accede to a treaty, by which the British go- 
vernment acknowledged his sovereign title, 
and bound itself to amity and protection to- 
wards him, on condition that all differences 
between him and foreign powers should be 
referred to the arbitration of the British autho- 
nties ; that British troops might be marched 
through, or cantoned within, his raj, for the 
purpose of guarding against the advance, or 
intercepting the retreat of an enemy ; and that 
on such occasions the rajah should dispose hie 
troops in the manner which might be pointed 
out by the British commanding oflScer. As 
the rajah ill followed out his engagements, the 
British government in 1813 had recourse to 
military operations, which enforced the con- 
clusion of a second treaty, confirmatory of the 
funner, and binding the rajah further to re- 
ceive a permanent agent, and to maintain a 
vakeel, on his own part, with the British 
agent in Bundelcund, and with the command- 
ing officer of any British detitchrnent stationed 
in the Rewah territory. He likewise bound 
himself to concur in the chastisement of certain 
offenders, and to pay the expenses of the 
armament sent against him, to the amount of 
45,173 rupees. In 1814, a third treaty was 
concluded, confirmatory of the two preceding 
ones. In the Engli.sh copies of the treaties, 
the chief is styled rajah of Rewah and Moo- 
kundpore, the latter appellation being pro- 
bably from Muckunpoor, a place of some note 
eight miles S. of the town of Rewah. The 
rajah has been recently prevailed upon to 
abolish the levy of transit-duties on the chief 
staples of commerce. He succeeded his father 
in 1854, under the title of Baba Kagho Raj 

REWAH. — ^The principal place of the raj 
or territory of the same name, a town on the 
route by the Kutra Pass, from Allahalwid to 
Saugor, 131 miles S.W. of the tf)rmer, and 182 
N.E. of the latter. It is situate on the banks 
of the small river Belier, a tributaiy of the 
Tons (South-eastern), on a formation of dark- 
coloured limestone. Around it runs a high 
an<l thick rampart, still nearly entire and con- 
tinuous, flanked by towers, and which, in a 
state of repair, must have been a strong de- 
fence. Within thi.s, a similar rampart imme- 
diately environs the town, and still further 
inward, a third surrounds the residence of the 
rajah, consisting of a few habitiible buildings 
amidst the ruins of a great decayed structure. 

5 O 


I Tlie town has an aspect of poverty and bar- 
barism, yet the population is estimated by 
I Jacquemont at al^ut 7,000, principally sup- 
ported by the expenditure of the rajal^ who 
maintains some degree of barbaric state. Ele- 
vation above the sea about 1,200 feet. Lat. 
24“ 31', long. 81" 21'. 

REWAREE, in the British fhstrict of Ctoor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Delhi to Jeypoor, 50 mibai 
S.W. of the former. Rewaree contains a 
population of 2t>,844 inhabitants. Lat. 28“ 
long. 76“ 41'. 

REWASUN, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route by Ferozpoor from Alwar to 
Delhi, 66 miles N.E. of iorraer, 44 miles S.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 28“ 10', long. 77” 8'. 

REWDUNDA. — A fort in the British dis- 
trict of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, situate 
on the coast, 29 miles S. of Bombay. Xiat. 
18” 33', long. 73“. 

REYJ WA, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the city of Agra to Bareiify, 
and 34 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 27” 30', 
long. 78“ 26'. 

BHA.MUTGANJ, in the territory of Oude, 
a village on the route from Cawnpore to Luck- 
now, 22 miles N.E. of the former, 31 S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26” 40', long. 80® 41'. 

RHOTASGURH, in the British district of 
Shahabad, presidency of Bengal, a celebrated 
hill- fort on the left or north-west bank of the 
river Sone. It is situate in the hilly tract in 
the south of the district, on a table-land five 
miles in length from north to south, and four 
in breadth. The outline is much indented and 
irregular, and the circuit, including all its 
sinuosities, is computed at twenty-eight miles. 
'The surface of the table-land is very uneven, 
and much of it consists of bare rock ; but there 
is likewise a considerable extent of fertile red 
soil, on which grow many fine trees. It is 
very diflBcult of iiccess on every side except the 
south, in which direction a rocky neck or ridge 
once connected it with the contiguous table- 
land ; but it has been traversed by a deep 
trench quarried in the rock with great cost and 
toil. East of the spot where this ditch is ex- 
cavated in the rock, are some most stupendous 
works ; and access into the iortress is gained 
through two fine gateways, one thirty yards 
within the other ; and these, as well as the 
ditch, are protected by a great number of com- 
plicated works. These are pierced with em- 
brasures for archery and matcbhwks, but there 
are none suited for regular artillery ; and all 
the defences in this quarter are completely 
commanded from a height 200 yards distant, so 
that a passage could rea<lily be laid open for a 
storming force to occupy the works, and there 
is no citadel wi tin u. Oii the verge of the 
mountain all round is a massive battlement, 
formed of great .atones laid tivrether without 





oemeni. When *061960 thaler’s account was 
written, a century ago, there were fourteen 
gateways, but ten of them had been walled up. 
KotwitLstanding the general steepness 
<deTation of tho sides of the mountain, there 
Me, besides the principal passage traversed by 
the trench, eighty-three others in varions 
places ; much difficulty would consequently be 
experienced in guarding so many points against 
surprises. Within fbe inclosure are several 
small pieces of water and perennial springs. 
8her Shah, on obtaining possession of this 
place in 1539, set about strengthening it ; but 
the works which he commenced were aban- 
doned, owing to his having discovered a situ- 
ation which he considered more favourable, 
and where he erected Shergar. 

The most ancient structures herein were 
bnilt by Hindoos : the place, according to 
their tnulition, was founded by Cush, the son 
of Kamay king of Ayodha, long previously to 
the Christian era. Ferishta, however, attri- 
butes the foundation to Itohut, viceroy of 
Afra-8iab, the legendary king of Turkestan. 
Sher Shah took the place fh>m the Hindoo 
rajah, by a stratagem frequently recurring in 
Indian history. Having asked the rajah to 
give refuge to the females of bis family, 
taking with them a large amount of treasure, 
a great number of dolas or covered litters 
arrived, the foremost of which being ec- 
amined and found to contain only women, 
all were admitted without suspicion. The 
greater number of the dolas, however, were 
filled with armed men and weapons for the 
bearers, also soldiers; and the force thos in- 
troduced forthwith attacked and slaughtered 
the garrison and seized the fort. When the 
Hajpoot Mann Singh was appointed viceroy 
of J^har and Bengal, a trust for which be was 
probably indebted to the alliance of bis house 
with that of Akbar, his cousin being nuirried 
to Prince Selim, son of that monarch, he 
selected Bhotasgurh as a place of security for 
bis &mily and treasure. After bis death, the 
fortress was annexed to the office of vizier of 
the empire, and at a later period it came into 
the hands of Cossim Aii, nawaub or soubahdar 
of Bengal, who, alter his defeat at Oondwa 
Nnllay imitated the example of Mann Singh, 
by selecting this place for the residence of his 
family and the depository of his treasure. It 
was surrendered a short time after the battle 
of Buzar, in 1764, to the British army under 
Goddard. . 

The air of Bhotasgurh, as many of the hill 
forts of India, is dreadfully unwholesome, 
especially for European constitutions. Lime- 
Btone has been discovered in the vidnity, 
which win be of great service in bridging the 
Sone. The elevation alwve the sea is probably 
about 700 feety and above the plain 200. Dis- 
tance S. firom Sasseram 22 miles, 8.E. from 
Bensres 75, N.W. from Calcutta 373. Dat. 
24* SS', long. 84". 

BHOTUK.->See Bohtuk. 


BHUNOO, in the British district of Joun- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Jounpore canton- 
ment to that of Sultanpoor, in Oude, 12 miles 
N.W. of the f«»niier, 46 S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 25" 60', long. 82" 85*. 

BIASI, within the dominions of Gholab 
Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, a town situate 
near the left or east bank of the Chenaub, and 
on the southern slope of the most southern of 
the Himalaya ranges. Here is a fort con- 
sidered by Vigne “ one of the strongest, per- 
haps the strongest, and best oonstruct^ in 
the country.** It is situated on a conical and 
rocky emiuence south of the town, and is 
nearly square. The walls are built of 
stone : they are very lofty, and are rendered 
I still more difficnlt to be scaled by their rising 
immediately from the precipitous sides of the 
hill, which are steeply scarped. There is a 
tower at each angle, and no pains have been 
spared to render these, as well as most of the 
buildings of the interior, bomb-proof. The 
garrison is supplied with water hy means of 
two large tanks within the walls. The fort 
is separated, by a deep ravine, from an emi- 
nence of sandstone of the same height, about 
a mile distant. *rbe town itself is an incon- 
siderable place, having about 1,000 inhabitants. 
Lat. 33" 5', long. 74" 52*. 

BICHAH, in the British district of Pillee- 
bheet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Pilleebheet to Ram- 
poor, 18 miles W.N.W. of the former. Lat. 
28" 43', long. 79" 37'. 

BICHEL RlVER.~The name of one of 
the mouths of the Indus river, flowing into 
the sea in lat. 24® 3', long. 67" 26'. 

RICHOLA, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Pii' ^ebbeet, and 20 miles N.E. of the former. 
The country is level, open, and cultivated. 
Lat. 28" 32, long. 79" 41\ 

RICNAE. — A river rising amidst the moun- 
tains of the British district of Jansar, in lat. 
30" 53*, long. 77" B9', It holds a south-easterly 
course of about twenty miles, and falls into 
the Jumna on the right side, in lat. 30" 44', 
long. 78" 8'. 

B1K.HESUB, in the British district of 
Knmaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
halting-place and small military station on the 
left bank of the Lohnghat river, on the route 
from Cbaropawut to Petoragurh, and 16 miles 
: B. W. of the latter. Lat. 29" 24', long. 80" 8'. 

I RIliLSk.EE EAlSEE, in the Dhera Doon, 

> a Hindoo temple at the north-east angle, ' 
where the Ganges, leaving the mountains, 
enters the plains ot Bengal. The temple is 
1,427 feet above the level of the sea ; the bed 
of the river below it, 1,877 feet. Lat. 80" 6*, 
long. 78" 22*. 

RILAKOT, in the British district of Ku- 
maoD, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
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▼illmge in the sabdiviftion of Jawahir, on the 
route to Hiundei or Ohineie Tartary, by the 
JuwahirPMs, from which it ia 20 miles south. 
It is situate on the left bank of the river 
Gcree, which runs 250 feet below. The roofs 
of the houses have a slight pitch, and are 
Brmly coated with compact clay, as a protec- 
tion against the inclemency of the climate. 
From the end of October to the beginning of 
June, the inhabitants totally desert the vi- 
cinity, residing in the more southern and 
lower part of Kumaon. During the summer 
months they return to this barren and dreary 
tract, less with a view to the scanty crops and 
pasturage obtainable here, than to the manage- 
ment of the active and lucrative traffic with 
Hiundes. Elevation 10,680 feet above the 
sea. Lat. 80® 19', long. 80" 15'. 

RINGNOD. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Jowra, situate on the left 
bank of a branch of the Chumbul river, and 
eight miles N.N.E. from Jowra. Lat. 23" 43', 
long. 75" 10'. 

RINJAKHAR. — A town in the escheated 
territory of Nagpoor, 153 miles E.N.E. from 
Nagpoor, and 53 miles S.S.E. from Ramgurh. 
Lilt. 22" 6', long. 81" 20'. 

RTN'TIMBORE, or RANTAMBOOR, in 
the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, a fortress of 
great strength, near the southern frontier, to- 
wards Boondee. It is situate on a rock, on 
all sides isolated by deep and nearly impass- 
able ravines, and access to the suiiiinit is had 
only by a narrow pathway, inclosed on each 1 
side by high and overhanging cliffs ; and in ' 
the upper part the steepness so increases, that 
the ascent is made by flights of stairs passing 
through four gateways in succession. The! 
summit of the rock, a mile in length, and ot 
nearly equal breadth, is suiTounded bya massive 
stone rampart, conforming to the irregular 
verge, and strengthened by towers and bas- 
tion.s. Within the inclosure are an antique 
palace, the residence of the governor ; a 
mosque, the tomb of a reputed Mahomedan 
saint, and buildings for the accommodation of 
the garrison. Water is supplied from a peren- 
nial spring and tanks within the walls. To 
the east of the fort is a town communicating 
with it by means of a long flight of narrow 
stone steps. The fort, regarded as impreg- 
nable before the introduction of artillery, is 
indefensible against the attacks of modern 
warfare, being completely commanded by the 
rocky summits on all sides. According to 
Tieffeiithaler, it was at a remote period 
founded by Rauhamir, a Rajpoot chief. In 
A.D. 1291 it was in vain besieged by Julal-ood- 
deen, the Patan king of Delhi, and in the 
reign of his successor AUa-ood-deen, it is 
mentioned as being held by Rajah Bhim Deo, 
who, A.D. 1297, gave refuge to one of the 
nobles flying from the wrath of bis sovereign. 
In 1299, Noosrut Khan, the vizier of Alla- 
ood-deen, besieged the fort, but being killed 
by a stone thrown from an engine, the rajah 


marehfMl out and defeatod tiia Falaa anny 
with great slaughter. AlIaHiod-deen abortlj 
after in person renewed the siege, and having 
formed a mound from a neighboiiriim height 
to the top ot the rampart, stormed toe place, 
and put to the sword the rsiahy hia fiunily, and 
garrison. It was aubeeqnentfy wrested from 
the sovereign of Delhi, probably durii^ the 
distractions consequent <m tihe invanon of 
Tamerlane at the dose of the foarieenth cen- 
tury, and in 1516 it is mentioned as bdongiiig 
to the king of Malwa. In 1528^ vas Bar- 
ren dcred by Bikermajei, its Riypoot posaesaor, 
to Baber, who assigned him Shamadbad and ito 
territory as a remnneration. After the expul- 
sion, in 1553, of Mohammad Shah Sur AdiU, 
the Patan king of Delhi, by Homaioii, the 
governor of Rintimbore santmdered it to the 
rajah of Boondee, who shortly after tnns- 
feired it to Akbar, receiving in letam ex- 
tensive districts and high immanilies. It 
probably fell into the hands of the n^ah of 
Jeypore on the dissolnlion of the empire, 
consequent on the invaaon of Ahmed Shah 
Doorariee in 1761. It is at present held, 
partly by the rajah of J^pem^ partly by the 
thakoors or fendal nobility of the state, each 
having the honour of defending a particular 
gate, or portion of the work. Distant S.E. 
from Jeypore 75 miles, SL from Delhi 195, 
S.E. from Ajmere 115. Lat. 25* long. 
76" 26'. 

RISPE, in Koonawsr, a district of the hill 
state of Bussahir, is k village ntnate on the 
I left bank of the SuUnj, a sh^ distance below 
the confluence of the river Tidni^. Here 
I Lamaic Buddhism is found to be the general 
I religion, the traveller proceeding nmibwards 
perceiving here for the first time the Isinss or 
priests of that belief. The vicinity abounds 
with manes or tumuli, formed oi stoiie% and 
from ten to forty feet in length, four in height, 
and two in breadth, and covered at top with 
large slates, inscribed with various holy texts 
in the Tibetan language. Elevation above the 
sea 8,046 feet. Lat. 31" 34^ long. 78" 28'. 

RITHOURA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the K.W. Proving^ a 
I village on the route from the town of Bml^ily 
to Petoragurh, and 11 miles K.BL of the former 
place. It is situate in an open and cultivated 
country, and supplies and water are abundant. 
Lat. 28" 28', long. 7»" M'. 

RIXl. — A town in the Britidi district of 
Palamow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 24 inilesS.B.Ei. 
of Palamow. Lat. 23" SO', long. 84" 11'. 

ROBKRIE, in the Sinde Sagor Dooab* divi- 
sion of the Punjal^ a town aitaabed 10 miles 
from the left bank of the Indns, 95 miles 8. of 
the town of Peshawar, list. 32* long. 

71" 33'. 

KOGI, in Bossdiir, a village of the district 
of Koonawar, situate about a mile frtnn the 
right bank of the Sutlnj. which roUs 3,0<ffi feet 
below it. The fine oirchards sanoonding it 
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produce peucbeB^ apricots, and apples, of which 
the last are remarkahle for size and excellent 
taste, though grafting is never practised to im- 
prove the stckck. The rcmd from this place to 
Pangi, lying north of it, proceeds along the 
precipitous side of a mountain overhanging the 
Sutluj. Kogi is 9,100 feet above tlie level of 
the sea. Lst. SI" 80', long, 78*" 17'. 

ROGONATHPGKE, in the British district 
of Pachetc, a Riuall town or village on the 
route from Baukoora to HazareebagVi, miles 
N.W. of former, 103 S.E. of latter, Jacque-j 
mont descriltes it as a small place, situate at 
the foot of a group of small wooded hills of 
granite, about 800 feet high. Lat. 23"’ 31', 
long, 86“ 44'. 

liOH.- A town in the British district of 
Bt:har, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 60 miles E.N.E. 
of Shorgliotty. liUt. 24“ .53', long, 85“ 45'. 

KGHA. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, preeideucy of Bombay, 30 miles W. 
from Bho(jj, and 50 miles S.E. from Luck put. 
Lat. 23“ 15', long. 69“ 17'. 

ItOHANA, in the British di.strict of Suha- 
runpore, lieut.-goV. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Meerut to Kuharuii- 
poor. and 42 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
29“ 85', long. 77 ' 46'. 

EOHENO, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of tlie N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, and 12 miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27“ 49', long. 78“ 17 . 

BGHEBA. — A town in the Paijfioot state 
of Oodeypoor, 42 miles W. by N. from Oodey- 
poor, and 76 miles N.E. by E. li*oin Deesa. 
Lat. 24“ 42', long. 73“ 10'. 

itOHEYBEE, in the Piritish district of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of tlie N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Allyghur cantonment, and 20 miles S. of the 
lattcMT. Liai. 27“ 39', long. 78“ 7'. 

ROHILCUNP, an extensive tract so caUed, 
lying to the east of the Ganges, and bounded 1 
on the north-east by British Gurwhal and 
Kumaon ; on the east by the territory of Oude ; 
and on the souili-west and west by the Ganges, i 
separating it from the Dooab. It conj prises 
the British districts of B’rjnour, Moradabad, 
Bareilly, including the subdivision of Pillee 
bheet, Budaon, Shahjehanpoor, and the native 
jaghire of Itampoor, Its limits are from lat. 
27“ 15' — 29“ 51', and from long. 78° 3' — 
80“ 30'. 

RQHTUK, one of the districts of the great 
British territorial division of Delhi, under the 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, derives its 
name uran its principal town. It is bounded on 
the north -eJiKt by the British district of 1 ’aneeput ; 
on the east by the Delhi district and the native 
state of Bahadoorgnrh ; on the south by Jhu- 
jhnr ; on the soath west byDadree; and on 
the west by the British cfistrict Ilurrianah, 
ai*d bv Sirhind. It lies between lat. 28° 3S'— 


29* 16', long. 76“ 10'— 77” 4' ; is fifty milee in 
length in a direction from east to west, and 
forty-four in breadth, and comprises an area of 
1,840 square miles. 

'Hie Rohtuk branch of Eeroze’a canal tra- 
verses this district from north to south. The 
line of the old Delhi Canal lay also through 
this district to Gohaua, where it diverged 
fiouth east to Jatbla, and thenceforward took a 
<x)urse identical, or nearly so, with the line of 
the pref»ent canal. At Gohana, there is au 
extensive depression, the scene of a great 
calamity which occurred in the course of the 
original construction of the Delhi Canal by AU 
Murdan Khan, when the water, escaping from 
the channel intended to confine it, overspread 
the country, and destroyed the town of Lalpur. 
IJohtuk is divided into seven pergunuahs, 
named Kcverally Rohtuk, Beree, Gohana, Ker- 
thowda, M undowthee, Mehim, and Bewhanee. 
By tlie latent returns (18.52-53), the amount of 
populatit>n is stated as follows : — Hindfxis, agri- 
cultural, 219,443 ; Hindoos, non-agricaUural, 
112,380 ; Malioinetlans and others, not being 
Hindoos, agricultural, 23,949; of the like 
ckisNes, non -agricultural, 21,241 ; making a 
t otal of 377,013. A classification of the towns 
and viihiges, drawn from official records of the 
same date, shows the ft>ilowing results : — 


Number containinp leas than ijfvoo inhabitants 264 
Ditto more Uian i.ooo and less thau 6,ooo. ... 76 

Ditto „ 5,<K»« ,, 10,000 4 

Ditto „ 10,060 S 

Total 286 


The land revenue has been fixed for a term 
of thirty years, which will expire on the 1st of 
July, 1870. 

ROHTUK. — The chief place in the British 
district of the same name. It lies on the route 
from the city of Delhi to Hansee, and 42 miles 
N.W''. of the former place : it is situate on a 
watercourse forty-five miles long, formed by 
order of the British government in 1825, to 
convey a supply from the canal of Ferosshah. 
The population amounts to 13,237, and there 
is a good bazar. The road in this part of the 
route is generally good, though in some places 
sandj-^ and lujavy. Lat. 28 54', long. 76“ 88'. 

ROHIJD, in the British district of Rohtuk, 
divirioii of l>elhi, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a village 
on the route from Delhi to Hansee, and 27 
miles N.W'^. of the former. The road in this 
jiart of the route is good in dry weather, Lat. 
28° 44', long. 7C“ 52'. 

ROHUNPORE, in the British district of 
Rajeshaj^e, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the western frontier, towanls the British dis- 
trict of Mjilda, on the left side of the river 
Mahanunda, a short distance b<dow the con- 
fluence of the Purnabada. Distant S.E. from 
town of Maldp.h 20 miles, N. from ('Calcutta, by 
Burhampoor, 168. Lat. 24“ 48’, long. 88“ 20'. 

ROHUT, in the Rajpoid state of odhpoor, 
a village un the f«,>ute from Necmuch, md 
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Palee, to the city of Jodhpoor, and 24 miles S. 
of the latter. Lat. 25® 59', long. 73® 14'. 

KOIR BAZAAR, — A town in the British 
district of Pooree, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 23 
miles N.ls.E. of Juggurnaut. Lat. 20® 7', 
long. 86®. 

ROJAN. — A town in the British district of 
Shikarpoor, province of Scinde, presidency of 
Bombay, 29 miles N.W. of Shikarpoor, Lat. 
28® 18; long. 68° 18'. 

ROLAGAON. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Bhopal, 49 miles S.W. by W. 
from Bhopal, and 61 miles E. by N. from 
Indoor. Lat, 22° 61', long. 76° 48'. 

ROLEE, in the British district of Budaon, 
lieut.gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Agra to Bareilly, and 41 miles 
S. W. of the latter. Lat. 28® 2', long. 79° 6'. 

ROLPAH. — A town in Nepal, 40 miles S. 
from Jemlah, and 121 miles E. from Pilleebheet. 
Lat. 28® 45', long. 81® 51'. 

RONCHI, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of v^gra to that of 
Muttra, and five miles S. of the latter. It 
is situate near the right bank of the Jumna, in 
a country cut up by ravines, and partially cul- 
tivated. Lat. 27® 25', long. 77® 47'. 

RONTAN, a considerable village in Raeen, 
a small hill district occupied by the East-India 
Lompany, among the mountains between the 
Himalayas and the plains, is situate near the 
left bank of the Pabur. It was a secondary 
station in the trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 7,898 
feet. Lat. 31® 6', long. 77® 50'. 

ROODIIAMOW, — A town in Oiide, situate 
10 miles from the left bank of the Ganges, and 
51 miles W. by N. from Lucknow. Lat. 
27° 7', long. 80® 13'. 

ROODRAR. — A town in the British district 
of Guddap.-ih, presidency of Madras, 58 miles 
N.N.W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 16® 16', long. 
78° 40'. 

ROODUBPOOR.— A town in the British 
district of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, 61 miles vS.AV. by S. of Lohadugga. Lat. 
22® 46', long. 84° 9'. 

ROOD UR POOR, in the British district of 
Goruckporo, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small U)wn, conhiining 300 nind-built dwell- 
ings, with a population of 5,535 inhabitants, 
is situate on the Mujhane, a small stream, a 
feeder of the river Raptee. Rooduipoor is 
distant S.E. from Goruekpoor cantonment 
26 miles, Lat. 26® 24', long. 83 ' 40'. 

llOODUUPOOlv, in the British district of 
Bareilly, the princiiial place of the pergunnah 
(»f the same name, on the route from Bareilly 
to Almora, and 53 miles N. of the former. It 
is situate on tlie bank of a brigljt rippling 
strejvm, a feeder of the Ramgunga, amongst 
some very film mango groves, from which the 
tops of temples and other buildings appearing. 


give the place, when viewed at some distance, 
an appearance of beauty and importance, that 
quickly vanish on a nearer approach. Heher 
found all the usual marks of a diminished 
and sickly population, a pestilential climate, 
and an over-luxuriant soil. 'Phe tombs and 
temples were all ruins ; the houses of the 
present inhabitants, some two or three score 
of wretched huts, such as even the gipsies of 
the open country would hardly shelter in. The 
people sat huddled together at their doors, 
wrapped in their black biankf ts, and cowering 
round little fires, with pale faces and emaciated 
limbs ; while the groves, which looked so beau- 
tiful at a distance, instead of offe'ing, as mango- 
groves do in w’ell-j>eopled and cultivated spots, 
a fine open shade, with a dry turf and fresh 
breeze beneath it, were all choked up with 
i jungle and nightshade.” The road is good on 
the north, or Almora side, but had on the south, 
towards l^reillv. Elevation above the sea 
629 feet. Lat.'28® 58', long. 79° 28'. 

ROOKXJNPTJR, in the British district of 
Boolundshulnir, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from xVllygurh 
cantonment to that ofDelhi, and 23 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 28® 9', long. 77® 58'. 

ROOL, in Baasahir, a village near the 
southern base of the Shatul Pass, gives name 
to a small district in the pergunnah of Chooara. 
The road rises rapidly to the Buchkal Ghat, 
through a beautiful wood of oak, yew, pine, 
rhododendron, horse-chestnut, and juniper. 
Rool village is 9,350 feet above the sea. Lat. 
31® 19', long. 77® 67'. 

ROOMAH, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to Euttehpoor, atid 10 miles S.E. of 
the former. Lat. 26° 21', long. 80° 30'. 

ROONUNG, in Bussiihir, a pass in the dis- 
trict of Koonawar, over a range dividing the 
valley of Ruskulung from that of Pejur. The 
ridge consists of slate, and the crest of the pass 
is Ijelow the limits of perpetual congelation, as 
the juniper grows there, and even on the 
i heights above. The pass is closed for four of 
the coldest months of the year, and the com- 
jmunication is then effected by a circuitous 
jand very dangerous route along the hank of 
I the Sutlu j. Elcv.ition of Roonung Pass above 
j the level of the sea 14,500 feet. Lat. 31 ’ 43', 
long. 78® 28'. 

ROOPGUNGE. — A town in the British 
'district of Dacca, lieut.-gov. of P>enga1, eigiit 
[miles N.E. of Dacca. Lat. 23® 47', long. 
90® 31'. 

I ROOPOURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 

[state of Joy poor, 45 miles N.W, from deypoor, 

' and 76 miles N. E. hy N. fri)m xljmcer. Lat. 
!‘27®2r, long. 75® 22'. 

ROOPNAfvAlN. — A large estnary extend- 
ing twelve miles, between the Ihitlsh districts 
Hoogly and lle<ljeiee, froiii I’nndook, in lat. 
22 IS’, long, bS°’ to Fort Alon 'ngton, in hit. 
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22” IS', lon|^. 88* 6". Thui escmnse ^Mnied | 
by the Daikieore meeting the tide at its entrance 
into the estuaiy of the Hooghly. | 

ROOPNUGUR.— A town in the Bajpoot 
state of Kishengurh, 20 miles N.E. by N. from 
Ajmeer, and 61 miles W. by 8. from Jeypoor. 
Lat. 26* 47', long. 74* 55 \ 

ROOPOHEE RIVER.— A considerable 
watercourse formed by the Brahmapootra 
river : it leaves that stream in lat. 26* 34', | 
long. 92* 51', and rejoins it again in lat. j 
26* 17', long. 92® 1', after a course of seventy i 
miles, through the district of Nowgong, in 
Lower Assam. 

ROOPSEE, in the Rajpoot state of Jesul- 
tneer, a small town and fort 10 miles N.W. of 
the city of Jesulmeer. Lat. 26* 68', long. 70* 60'. 

ROOPYN. — A river of Gnzerat, rising in 
lat. 23* 31', long. 72* 2', and, flowing west for 
forty-two miles, falls into the Runn of Cutch, 
in lat. 23* 28', long. 71* 28'. 

ROORGAON, in the British district of 
Ciiwnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province^ 
a village on the route from Allahabad to 
Ktawa, and 63 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
20* 14', long. 79" 49'. 

ROORKEE, in * the British district of' 
Suharunpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on one of the most elevated 
sites in the doab between the Juuina and the 
(Ganges. It is on this account that the great 
Ganges Canal has been made to pass by this 
place, whence channels of irrigation can be 
directed to most parts of the Doab. With the 
view of effecting this project, the river Solani 
has been traversed by an aqueduct of 920 feet 
ill length. The clear waterway is 750 feet, by 
fifteen arches of fifty feet span each : the cost 
of the aqueduct was 158,000Z. The selection 
of this place as the bead-quarters of the canal 
operations, and the establishment of the neces- 
sary workshops, model-rooms, and offices, have 
tended to convert a small village into a con- 
siderable European station. A college has 
been establishea here, for the purpose of afiford- 
ing instruction in civil engineering to Europeans 
and natives, and which, as a mark of respect to 
the memory of its founder, has been designated 
the ** Thomason College.^' Sanction has been 
given to the erection of a church. Lat. 29* 53', 
long. 77* 57'. 

ROOROO, in Bussahir, a village on the right 
bank of the Pabur, near the confluence of a 
small feeder called the Supil. Elevation of the 
village above the sea 5,100 feet. Lat. 31* 12', 
long. 77* 48'. 

ROOSHKATONG. — See Dabbuno. 

ROOSTUMPOOR, in the British district 
of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Hurdwar 
to the town of Moradabad, and 13 miles N.W. ; 
of the latter. Lat. 29* 1', long. 78® 45'. 

ROPA, in Bussahir, a village of the district 
of Roonawur, is situate in the valley of Rusku- ! 


long, and near the left bank of the river Bar- 
bung. Three or four milee from this village 
are numerous extensive and rich veins of cop- 
per-ore, situate 13,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. Access to this locality is obtained 
with excessive dtfficnify by climbing up the 
precipitous side of a lofty mountain, near the 
summit of which the principal veins have been 
discovered. These lie in white quartz, running 
between grauwacke and red sandstone, which 
are here the chief formations. Elevation of 
Ropa above the sea 9,800 feet. Lat. 31* 47^, 
long. 78* 28'. 

ROPUR, in Sirhind, a town situate a mile 
from the left bank of the Sutlej, a short disUmee 
below its efflux from the Himalaya. The river 
is here crossed by a ferry, affording an important 
communication between thePunjabandSirbind. 
It is described to be *'a noble stream, thirty 
feet deep, and more than 500 yards in breadth." 
Its bed consists of Urge smooth pebbles, 
mixed with mud. The low range of the Sub- 
Himalaya, bounding Sirhind on the north-east, 
does not reach to the Sutlej, along the left bank 
of which a narrow pUin extends for several miles, 
and in this the town is situate, on a slight 
eminence. It was the residence of the rajah 
of the adjacent territory, which yielded an 
annual revenue of 6,000f. ; hut be, being one 
of the protected Sikh chiefs who failed in 
fidelity to the British government on the 
breaking out of the war with Lahore subse- 
quenilv to the death of Rnnjeet Singh, was 
compelled to retire on a pensionary provision, 
and his territory escheated to the British autho- 
rity. Here, in 1831, an interview took place 
between Lord William Bentinck, Governor- 
General of India, and Runjeet Singh ; the Sikh 
ruler first crossing on a bridge of boats, and 
subsequently receiving in turn the visit of the 
Governor-General, on the right bank of the 
Sutlej. On *‘the Ist of November, 1831, 
both camps broke ground, and commenced 
their march in op() 08 ite directions, after a 
week of magnificence and mutual display, 
reminding one of the days of the field of cloth 
of gold." On this occasion, Runjeet requested 
and received from the British authorities a 
paper, containing a promise of {>erpetual friend- 
ship. Ropur is about 1,100 feet above the 
level of the sea. I'he population of the town 
is returned at 7,110. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,120 miles. Lat. 30* 68', long. 
76* 37'. 

ROREE, or LOHTJREE ^the ancient Lo- 
hurkot), in Sinde, a town situate on the eastern 
bank ol the Indus, on a rocky eminence of 
limestone, interspersed with flint. This rocky 
site is terminated abruptly on the western 
side by a precipice of forty feet high, rising 
jfrom the beach of the Indus, which, in inunda- 
tion, attains a height of about sixteen feet 
above its lowest level. Westmacott is of 
opinion that it formerly must have risen to 
fifty feet, wiwhing the brow of the eminence 
on wlii<^ Roree stands, and that then the 
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neighbouring rocky islets in the Indus were 
sunken rocks. Aooording to the unanimous 
testimony of the natires, the level of the river 
during inundation continually decreases, and 
this is probably owing more to the wearing 
down of the rocky bed, than to any diminution 
of the supply of water in the upper part of the 
river’s course. 

Roree, when seen from without, has a striking 
and pleasing appearance, as the booses are four 
or five stories high, and of corresponding ex- j 
tent; but when surveyed more cloeely, they 
are found to be minous^ in many instances 
rudely constructed with a slight timber frame, 
filled up with wicker-work, and plastered with | 
mud : and as whitewash, though veiy easily ; 
obtainable, is not used, they have a dmgy and | 
neglected appearance. The few more costly; 
houses of burned brick were erected by wealthy I 
merchants before the establishment of the 
dynasty of the late ameers. The streets are | 
so narrow that a camel in passing occupies the i 
entire breadth from side to side. The air, in 
consequence, is very close and unwholesome. 
Inhere are forty mosques in which prayers are 
still recited, and twice that number in a state 
of ruin and desertion. The great mosque 
stands on an elevated site in the north-east 
part of the town, and was built at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, by the 
lieutenant of the £mperor Acbar. It is a 
massive, gloomy pile of red brick, covered with 
three domes, and coated with glazed porcelain 
tiles. In an adjacent shrine is kept a hair in 
amber, in a gold case set with rubies and 
emeralds, and inclosed in another of wood 
enriched with silver. This the pious Mahome- 
tan undoubtingly believes to be a hair of the 
beard of his prophet ; and a number of guard- 
ians of this precious relic are supported at Uie 
public exi>en8e. 

lioree has a spacious and well-built serai, or 
lodging-place for travellers, but it has been 
allowed to fall into great decay. There are 
two bazars, one for grain, the other for mis- 
cellaneous articles, and both are tolerably well 
supplied ; but they are ill-built and ruinous. 
Manufachires are few and unimportant. They 
embrace the fabrication of paper of indifferent 
quality, leather, silks, and cottons, and the 
dyeing and printing of the last-named article, 
llie population is mixed, consistingof Hindoos, 
indigenous Sindians, Beloochees, Afghans, and 
Moguls. All trades and handicrafts, with the 
exception of works in gold, silver, and 
jewellery, are in the hands exclusively of 
Mahometans ; the Hindoos devote themselves 
chiefiy to banking, money-broking, and similar 
traffic. The population is estimated at about 
8,000. Lat. 27” 38', long. 68° 55 \ 

ROREE MEER SHAH, in the Daman 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
right bank of the Indus, 75 miles N.W. by N. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 81°, long. 70® 4ff. 

ROSHUNABAD, in the British district of 
Fummkabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 


vinces, a town near the right bank of the 
Ganges, 10 miles N.W. of the city of Fumick- 
abad. Lat. 27” 80', long. 79” 32\ 

BOSS ISLAND. — A considerable island, 
forming one of the group known as the 
Mergni Archipelago. Its centre is about lat. 
12° 14', long. 98° 12'. 

ROTANGA PASS, leading through the 
mountmns that separate the British district of 
Lahonl from Kullu, 32 miles N. of Sultanpoor. 
Lat. 32° 26', long. 77” 12'. 

ROTAS, in the Punjab, an extensive lort 
six miles west of the right or western bank of 
the river Jhelum. The interior is two miles 
and a half long, a id is of an oblong, narrow 
form, having its two sides and eastern end 
resting upon the edge of ravines, which divide 
it from a table-land of elevation equal to tliat 
of the hill on which the fort stands. The 
western fiebce of the plateau is washed by the 
small river Gham,. running at its base. Its 
works are of immense strength, consisting of 
massive walls of stone thirty feet thick, 
cemented with mortar, and strengthened with 
bastions, all crenated throughout, and provided 
with a double row of loopholes. Connected 
with the fortress is an immense well, linetl 
with masonry, and having passages down to 
the water so numerous that from fifty to a 
hundred persons may draw water at once. 

The present fortress wtw built about the year 
1640, by Shir Shah, the Patan emperor of 
Delhi, who had driven Humaioon into exile ; 
and be is said to have expended a million and 
a half sterling in its construction. When 
I Humaioon returned, at the bead of an army, 

I to reclaim his empire, the fortress was given 
Inp to him without resistance. He demolished 
I the pp.lace raised v/ithin the fort by his rival 
and enemy, hut found the massive defences 
itoo strong for the limited time and means 
which he could allow for their destruction. 
The fortress is at present in a ruinous state, 
and in one place a huge mass of the wall has 
tumbled down the precipice, and rendered the 
interior accessible. It is considered by military 
men indefensible against modei*n modes of 
attack. Lat. 32° 59', long. 73° 38'. 

ROTAS. — See Rhotasgdru. 

BOTHINGI, in Bussahir, a pass in the dis- 
trict of Koonawar, over a ridge rising abruptly 
from the left or south-eastern bank of the 
Taglakhar torrent. The ascent of the pass 
from the south-west is a mile in length, at an 
angle from top to bottom of 43*. TJie eleva- 
tion of the crest of the pass is 14,638 feet 
above the sea, yet the rays of the sun, rever- 
berated from the bare rocks, protluc^od a heat 
quite oppressive. Above rise hoary summits 
of incredible height and grandeur, with exten- 
sive valleys between them, loaded by jircligious 
bodies of uudissolving snow. Lat. 31° 36*, 
long. 78° 42'. 

ROTUK.— See Rohtuk. 

ROTUNDA GHAUT.— See Ruktohda* 
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ROUDPXJK, in the British district of Cawn- 
porc, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Calpee to the canton- 
ment of Cawnpore, and seven miles S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26“ 29', long. 80“ 20'. 

ROUNArOOR, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Azira- 
gurh to that of Goriickpoor, and 18 miles N. 
of the former, 43 S. of the latter. It has a few 
shops ; water is plentiful, and supplies may be 
had from the surrounding country, which is 
low, level, and partially cultivated. Distant 
N. from Benares 70 miles. Lat. 26“ 15', long. 
83“ 20'. 

ROWLI GHAT, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
ferry over the Ganges, on the route from 
Moradabad to Mozuffurnuggur, and 2,5 miles 
E. of the latter town. The village of Rowli 
is situate on the left bank of the Ganges. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 970 miles. Lat. 
29“ 26', long. 78“ 8'. | 

ROWRAH. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmedniiggur, presidency of Bombay, 118 
miles N.W. by N. of Ahmeduuggur. Lat. 
20“ 29', long. 73“ 42'. 

ROWSURA. — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 31 miles S.8.E. 
of Durbunga. Lat. 25“ 43', long. 86“ 7'. 

PwOXAKANDEE. — A town in the British 
district of dossore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
50 miles N.E. of Jessore. Lat. 23“ 40', long. 
89“ 26'. 

ROYACOTTAH. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 
61 miles N. by W. of Salem. Lat. 12“ 31', 
long. 78° 5'. 

ROY BAREILLY, in the district of Bans- 
wara, in the teiritory of Oude, a town on the 
route from Allahabad to Lucknow, and 78 
miles N.W. of the former, 55 S.E. of the 
latter. It is situate on the river Sai, which is 
crossed by a brick-built bridge, and is navi- 
gable so far up, and can bear craft of twelve 
tons, though there are none except a few 
ferry-boats at the place, in consequence of the 
intolerable exactions of the proprietors of lands 
along the lower course of the river. It is 
mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery, in the sirkar 
or subdivision Manikpoor, soobah or 'province 
Allahabad. “ Koybereyli has a brick fort, and 
is asst'ssed at 91,274 rupees." Lat. 26“ 14', 
long. 81“ 19'. 

ROYBUGGA.— A town on the S.W. fron- 
tier of I>engal, in the native state of Gangpoor, 
situate on the left bank of the Sunk river, 
and 81 miles N.E. by N. from Sumhulpoor. 
Lat. 22“ 17', long. 84' 42'. 

ROYCHvXNGA. — A town in the British 
district of ('nosh Behar, pre,sivleTU’y of Bengal, 
18 miles N.W. of Behar. Lat. 20“ 27', long. 
89“ 16'. 

KOVINIUNGUL PvIVKB. -One of the 


mouths of the Ganges, falling into the sea in 
lat. 21“ 42', long. 89“ 6'. 

RUBOOPOORA, in the British district of 
Bolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Muttra to 
Delhi, by the left bank of the Jumna, 35 miles 
S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 28“ 15', long. 77“ 40'. 

RUDAULI, in the kingdom of Oude, a 
town 40 miles E. of Lucknow. It is sur- 
rounded by swamp, except on the west side, 
and is superior to many other places of this 
country, in having brick-built houses ; and 
there is also a Mussulman mausoleum of the 
same nmterial. Lat. 26“ 54',' long. 81* 27'. 

RDDAWAL, in the territory of Bhnrtpore, 
a village on the route from Agra to Mow, 
41 miles S.W. of the former, 374 N.E. of the 
latter. Close to it is encamping-ground, and 
supplies and water are obtainable. Lat. 
26“ 59', long. 77“ 29'. 

RUDLEGUNJ. — A town in the British 
district of Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
14 miles W. by S. of Rungpore. Lat. 25“ 37', 
long. 89“ 2'. 

RCDOWLEE, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the river Ami, 40 miles 
N.W. of Goruckpoor cantonment. Buchanan, 
describing it fifty years ago, states the number 
of houses to be 100 ; and, assigning six to 
each house, tlie population consequently may 
be estiniated at 600. Lat. 27“ 3', loner. 
82“ 4S'. 

RUDRA HIMALEH, a lofty summit of 
i the Himalaya, rises on the eastern frontier of 
iGurhwal, towards Chinese 'fartary. Fraser, 
who viewed it from Gangotri, at a di.stance of 
eight or ten miles, describes it under that 
aspect as having five huge, lofty snowy peaks, 

I rising behind a mass of bare rocky spires. 

I The highest summit, as ascertained in the 
! trigonometrical survey, has an elevation of 
I 22,390 feet above the sea. Lat. 30“ 58', lonsr. 
79“ 9'. 

RITDRAPRAYAG, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a village at 
the confluence of the rivers Alacananda and 
Mandakini. At an inconsiderable height 
j above the water is a small math or temple, and 
adjacent a few houses of Brahmins. There is 
also a rock thirty feet high and fifteen in 
diameter, called Bhim ka Chulha, or the 
“ Kitchen ot Bhim,” a giant famous in Hindoo 
lore. It is completely excavated, somewhat 
in the form of a dome, with apertures at top, 
in which Bhirn is supposed to have placed his 
cooking utensils. It is one of the five principal 
prayags .or confluences mentioned as holy m 
the sacred books of the Hindoos. Its eleva- 
tion above the sea is about 2,200 feet. Dis- 
tance N.W. from Calcutta, by Lucknow, 
Bareilly, Almora, and Srinagar, 1,020 miles. 
Lat. 30“ 17', long. 79“ 2'. 

RUGr)NAI’HGlIRH. A town in the 
RajiKjot state of Jeypoor, 57 liiiics N.N.W. 
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from Je}T?oor, and 104 miles S. by W, from 
Hissar. Lot. 27“ 40', long. 75 ° 31'. 

RUGOWLEE, in tbe BritUh district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
lofty rocky eminence, very steep and difficult of 
ascent, 10 miles N. of the hill-fort of Ajegurh. 
In 1809, when the British government com- 
menced military ofjerations against Luchman 
Singh, rajah of Ajegurh, his uncle, Pursaud 
Singh, took post with about 500 picked men 
on the hill of Rugowiee, the fortified summit 
of which was accessible only by narrow zigzag 
pathways, commanded every twenty yards by 
strong ppsts behind large rocks, and manned 
with matchlockmen. All the lower defences 
were, however, successively stormed by the 
British forces, who, for want of scaling-ladders, 
being unable to make good an entrance within 
the upper inclosure, were withdrawn. In the 
course of the night the inclosuro was, however, 
evacuated by the enemy, leaving their chief 
and between sixty and seventy of their 
number killed, 150 or 160 being wounded. 
The British loss amounted to twenty-eight 
killed and 115 wounded. The summit of the 
hill is probably about 800 feet above the 
base, or 1,300 above the sea. Lat. 25® 1', 
long. 80" 22'. 

RUHEEMPOOR, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right b&nk of the Jumna, 
distant S.E. from Delhi 42 miles. Lat. 28® 6', 
long. 77® 31'. 

RUHOLEE, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly 
to Delhi, 40 miles W. of the former. Lat. 
28® 27', long. 78® 54'. 

RUJGAWA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by the Rajapur ferry, 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, 
and 41 miles W, of the former. Lat, 25® 26', 
long. 81® 21'. I 

RDJLA. — A town of Malwa, in the native! 
state of Jabboah, 10 miles S. by E. from Jab- 
boah, and 96 miles U.N.E. from Baroda. ' 
Lat. 22° 39', long. 74® 39'. 

RUJORA, in the territory of Dholpoor, a 
town on the route from Agra to Baree, 80 
miles S.W. of former, 14 N.W. of the town 
of Dholpoor, Lat. 26° 60', long. 77® 46', 

RUJOU, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from 'he town of Bareilly to Shah- 
jchanpoor, and seven miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28® 17', long. 79® 83'. 

RUM ALU H, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of tbe N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the rtmie from Delhi to Suharuopore, 
88 miles N. of the former. Rumaluh has a 
population of 6,234 inhabitants. Lat, 29® 13', 
long. 77® 20'. 

RUMYEEPOOR, in the British district of I 
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Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town 10 miles W. of the right bank of the 
Ganges. Lat. 26® 21', long. 80® 21'. 

RUNDALA. — See Khdndalu. 

RUNEEA, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the cantonment 
of Cawnpore to that of Calpee, and 81 miles 
N.E. of the latter. Lat, 26° 24', long. 80° 8', 

RUNGAGOORA. — A town in the British 
district of Muttuck, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
65 miles N.E. of Seebpoor. Lat. 27° 32', long. 
95® 20'. 

RUNGAMUTTEE. — A town in tbe British 
district of Goal para, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
40 miles W. of Goalpara. Lat. 26® 7', long. 
90® 1'. 

RUNGAPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or' territory of the Nizam, 10? miles N.E. 
from Hyderabad, and 148 miles N.N.W. from 
Guntoor. Lat. 18® 17', long. 79® 44'. 

RUNGA>SAMOODRA.~A town in the 
British di.strict of Cuddapah, presidency of 
Madras, 65 miles S.W. by S. of Cuddapah. 
Lat. 13° 42', long. 78° 19'. 

RUNGELPOOR, in tbe Baree Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the Kavee river, 25 miles S.W. of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 20', long. 74®. 

RUNGPOOR. — See Belaspoor. 

RUNG POOR. — A British district under the 
presidency of Bengal, named from its principal 
place. It is bounded on the norxh-east by 
Cooch Behar ; on the east by the Brahma- 
pootra, dividing it from the British districts 
I Goalpara and Mymensing ; on the south by 
the British district Bograh ; and on the south- 
west by tbe British district Dinajepore. It 
lies between lat. 25® 16' — 26° 21', long. 88® 26' 
— 89® 50'; is 106 miles in length from south- 
east to north-west, and sixty in breadth : the 
area is 4,130 Bqu.are miles, A great part of 
the district is low ; and it is estimated that in 
a considerable portion thirty-six parts out of 
too are inundated during the rains. The 
general slope of the surface is from north-west 
to south-east, as indicated by the flow of the 
rivers in that direction, the principal of which 
are the Kuruttea, Teesta, Dhorla, and Brfth- 
niapootra. In addition to these, there are 
many other streams of less note ; the whole 
country being permeated by w’atercouraes, 
forming communications between the great 
rivers. During the rains, the surface having 
everywhere great equality of elevation, an 
accidental depression in the waterway of either 
the Brahmapootra or the Ganges will imme- 
diately cause the general drainage of the 
country to set towards the lower of these great 
rivers. Erom some unexplained cause, more 
permanent alterations have taken place in the 
direction of the drainage ; the great volume of 
tbe water of tbe Teesta, which formerly was, 
by the Attree, or south-western channel of 
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that Btrean), thrown into the Ganges, is now, 
bjr the sonih-east channel, still denominated 
the Teesta, thrown into the Brahmapootra. 
Though there is no lake of anj oonuderahle 
extent, there are numerous jhils or small stag- 
nant sheets of water, formed either in the 
deserted channels of streams or by the over - 1 
flowing of springs. Their numbets and posi- ! 
lions rary very much ; the old ones beco^ng I 
obliterate either b^ ^t or the aocnmulation i 
of decayed vegetation, and new ones being! 
formed by the alterations in the courses of 
rivers and other causer. Buchanan was oi< 
opinion, that between the time of Major Ken- 
nell and that at which be wrote, these minute 
lakes bad diminished both in number and in 
size. 

The climati of Knngpore differs oonnderably 
from that of places in India farther south and 
west. The hot winds of spring are but little 
felt anywhere within it; in the eestem part 
they are unknown, and even in the western 
they blow for not more than eight or tea days 
in the whole year. Daring May the temper- 
ature is imther high ; but its effects are modi- 
fied by the easterly winds, which are com- 
paratively cool. From the loginning of June 
to the end of Octobew the heat is mere felt ; 
but this, in the judgment of Buchanan, is 
owing to the calmness of the weather, as he 
never found the temperature exceed 84"*. In 
the nortbeiTi part hoar-fi^Hkts are said occasion- 
ally to occur in midwinter. 

On the zoology of this district Buchanan is 
ahrmist the sole guide. Apes and monkeys of 
varioue kinds are numerous ; lemurs are some- 
times^ though rarely, to be met with ; tigers 
and leopards are neither very numerous nor 
very mischievous, as ib^ seldom destroy human 
beings, and the number of cattle falling a prey 
to them is not great. There are black bears 
in the district, tot not in large numbers ; of 
otters, foxes, and jackals, there are many. 
Two other animali^ seemingiy cf the canine 
tribe, — ^the hnogra and the kuhok, are spoken 
of, but Boebauau was unable to procipe a sight 
of either. Wild elephants infest the eastern 
pari, and also portions of the north-west : they 
are very destructive to grain-crop^ especially 
rice. Ihe woods barbaor the rhinoceros, whi<m 
is killed Icr its bom, to which imagiuaiy 
virtues are attritoied, and for its skin, out 
which excellent targets are made : the hunters 
nse the fiesh as an article of food. The wild 
hog exists in different parts, in greater or less 
numbers ; the flesh is eaten, and is considered 
pure. There are wild bu&loes, as well as 
various kinds of deer and of antelopes. The 
porenpine is leas nnmeroiis than in some other 
parti^ and is leas sought after for food. The 
pui^lm is found, thooi^ a rare animal, and 
its fieah is gmtly valued. Hares are very 
abundant. Porpoises are numerous in the 
Brahmapootri, and are killed fi.r the sake of 
their oiL River turtlee are nnmeroui^ and 
attain great sise; eome, Buchanan was in- 
fonned^ measuring between seven and eight 


feet in length. These animals furnish an 
abundance of food to tbe inhabitants, though 
Buchanan found it distasteful. 

Tbe principal crops are rice, whea^ barley, 
pulse, oil-see^ garden vegetables, sugarcane, 
tobaoTO, and indigo : the mulberry-trcd thrives. 
Cotton indeed seems unquestionably to be 
a fiulnre in the district. There are about 
fifty hkm indigo-fiictoriea. These are either 
managed to Europeans, or aft^r the European 
methto. Much of *^^hat made by natives is of 
inferior quality, tot some is said to equal that 
of the Europeans. The number of fiictories of 
ail sises and deecriptions is about 400. 

Commerce appears in the time of Bncbanan 
to have been by no means active. He mves a 
list of exports, which, however, may be re- 
garded as superseded by a more recent one in 
another pnhUcation, and which comprises both 
exports and imports. From this, indigo ap- 
pears to be by far tbe largest among tbe 
' exports ; silk, gunny-bagr, tobacco, sugar, car- 
pets, and paddy are next in order; the re- 
mainder are less considerable. Among the 
imports, pi^ce-goods oocnpy tbe first place ; 
cotton, salt, woollens, manufactured silks, and 
metals, are next in importance ; and a number 
of miscellaneous articles are imported to a 
small extent. The population of the district 
is gj^en under the anicle BsnoaIi. 

The tract comprised within the British dis- 
trict lUingpoor was formerly the western part 
of the ancient Hindoo country called Camroop. 
The realm appears to Lave attained its greatest 
power and prosperity under Rajah Nilambor, 
who was conquered about tbe close of the 
fifteerth century, by Husain Shah, of Bengal. 
On the overthrow of the kingdom of Bengal, 
about 1542, by Shir Shah, ihe renowned Afghan, 

I subsequently padsbah of Delhi, tbe district 
appears tc have become part of that great 
empire. During the turbulent period sub- 
sequent to the death of Shir Shah, it was 
: severed firom the empire, to which it was agun 
annexed by Akbar, about 1584. It passed to 
the East-India Company in 1785, under the 
finnan of Shah Alum. 

RTJNGPOEE. — ^The capital of the British 
district uf the same name, under the presidency^ 

I of Bengal, a town situate ou the route firom 
IPumeiui to Goalpara, 128 miles £. of the 
former, 105 S.W. of the latter. Though tbe 
locality of tbe civil establishment of tbe mstrieft 
and the head station of the police, it la repre- 
sented as a wretched place, consisting of 
scattered huts with' a few brick-built houses. 
A mosque of considerable sise, and two monu- 
ments much revered ly Mussulmans, having 
been erected in honour of reputed sidnts, con- 
stitute its principal attraotions. The Hindoo 
peaces of worship are quite unworthy of notice. 
Knngpore is 150 miles N.E. of Berbampur ^ 
Dini^pur, mod 268 N.E. of Calcutta by toe 
same route. ]tot. 25” 40', long. 80* Iff. 

RUNKUTTA, in the British district of 
Agra, Kent. -gov. of the N.W. Frovincei^ a 
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▼i11ag« a mile from the right hank of the 
JiifnDa» on the roate from the dtj of Agra to 
that of Muttra, and 12 miles N.W. the 
former. It has a few shops, and is supplied 
with water from fire brick-lined wells, from 
fortj to forty-fire feet deep. Lat. 27* 14^, 
long. 77* 56\ 

BUNN OF CUTCH.— See CuTOH. 

BUN POOR. — tract of Oris^ inhabited 
by one of the independent hill tribes, ntoate 
on the western boundary of the British district 
of Pooree. Its centre is about lat. 20°, long. 
86° 2(f.) 

BU()JAN.-— A town in the British district 
of Chittagong, lieut.-gor. of Bengal, 19 miles 
N.E. of Chittagong. Lat. 22* US', long. 92° 5\ 

BUPBAS, in the territory of Bhurtporo, a 
small town 16 miles S.R. of the city of Bbnrt- 
pore. The hillr here consist, in inexhaustible 
quantities, of rock of compact durable sand- 
stone, of various hues, much in request for fine 
building purposes, and benoe quarried to gieat 
extent. The tasteful and highly -finished Imild- 
ings of Ueeg, in the northern part of the 
territory, are oonstmcted of this stone, liat. 
27% long. 77“ 39'. 

BUPIN, in Bnssahir, a paas over the range 
of the Himalaya bonnding Koonawar on the 
south. The formation of the rocks is partly 
gneiss, partly mnite ; but the former is most 
abundant. Elevation above the sea 15,480 
feet. Lat 81° 21', long. 78° 12'. 

BUPSHU, in Ladakh, among the Western 
Himalayas, in a very elevated and barren 
pllfin, or extensive valley, bearing a scanty 
vegetation of grass and stunted furze, su^ 
jeot, even in ue height of summer, to frost 
and snow, and being swmt over the most 
impetuous whirlwinds. Its mean elevation is 

16.000 feet. The dimate is characterized by 
great aridity ; and from ibis cause, and the 
intense cold, is peculiarly smted to the con- 
stitution of the yak and shawl-goat, which 
thrive here, notwithstanding the scantiness of 
pastnre. Its centre is about lat. 88% long. 
78* 16'. 

BUBTQNDA GHAT.— A pass ^ which 
the road from Nagotna to Sattara is carried 
over the Western Ghats. IMstaut 84 miles 
W.N.W. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 64', long. 
73° 88'. 

BUSABEH, or BUSBA, in the British 
district of Ghazeepore, lieuL-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from BuUiah 
to Azimgurh, 20 miles N.W. of the former. 
Busareh contains a population of 7,228 in- 
habitants. Lat. 26° 60', long. 83° 66'. 

BUSHDUN, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Calpee to the 
cantonment of Futtehgurh, and 20 miles N. 
of the fomicr. It contains a population of 

5.000 inhabitants, has a large Ltzar, and is 
well snppHed with water. Lat. 26° 22^, long. 
79° 44'. 


BUSKOOND. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 26 
miles N. of Midnapoor. Lat. 22* 4V', long. 
87° 28'. 

BUSKULUNG.— See DARBUKa. 

BUSOOLA, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 25 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28* 14', long. 79° 12'. 

BUSOOLABAD, in the British district of 
Fnrruckahad, ]ieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town near the left bank of the 
Esun, 26 miles S. of the city of Furruckabad. 
Lat. 2r 2', long. 79° 42'. 

BU800LP00R, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from Muttra cantoumeot 
to Bhurtpore, and 18 miles S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 27° 20'. long. 77° 38'. 

BUSSABEH, Id the British distrid of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town near the northern frontier, 
towards Goruckpoor, and 26 miles N.E. of 
Ghazeepoor cantonment. Lat. 25° 61', long. 
83° 65'. 

BUSSELKONDAH, in the British district 
of Gan jam, presidency of Madras, a town with 
military cantonment on the north-western fron- 
tier, towards the British territory of Orissa. 
Its name is compounded of the surname of a 
British commissioner, who accompanied the 
army in its operations in this part of India, 
and kondah, signifying "hill;" the canton- 
ment being situate at tne foot of an eminence 
of moderate height. Two small rivers flow 
through the cantonment, in a direction sontb- 
east. and subsequently uniting, pass by Gbtn- 
jam, a short distance below which the united 
stream falls into the Bay of Bengal. They 
overflow their banks during the rains, but are 
dry at other times, and then the cantonment 
is supplied with water from wells. In the 
cantonment are barracks, and a spacious, 
well-built, coramodions hospital. The climate 
is very hot and oppressive during March, 
April, and May, but for the rest of the year 
pleasant and salubrious. Elevation above the 
sea 150 feet. Distance from Madras, N.E., 
560 miles ; Calcutta, S. W., 800 ; Gaiijam, 
N.E., 50. Lat. 20% long. 84° 40'. 

BUSSELL A WAL A, in the Baree Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 15 
miles from the left bank of the Chenaub, 18 
miles E.N.E. of the town of Mooltan. Liat. 
80° 12', long. 71° 4r. 

BUSSOOLABAD, in the British district of 
Cawnpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Cawnpoor to Etawah, 
88 miles W.N.W. of the former. Lat. 26° 40'» 
long. 79° 56'. 

BUSSOOLABAD, in the territory of Oude, 
a town on the route from Cawnpore to Pertab- 
gurh, 40 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26% 
long. 81° 80'. 
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RUSSOOLPOOR, — A town in the British 
district of Behar, * Uent.-gov. of Bengal, 25 
miles N.E. by N. of Sherghotty. Lat. 24° 62', 
long. 85° 4'. . 

RUTBHANPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from the cantonment 
of Etawa to that of Mynpooree, and 10 miles 
S, of the latter. Lat. 27° 6', long. 79° 4'. 

RUTHOWRUH, or RHUTORAH, in the 
British district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Delhi to Suharunpoor, 87 miles N. of the 
former. Ruthowruh contains a population of 
6,734 inhabitants. Lat. 29" 12', lung. 77° 17'. 

RUTLAM, in Malwa, the principal place 
of a district of the same name. It is a large 
and well-built town, with g(md bazars. The 
district contains eighty-eight villages, and 
yields an annual revenue of 4,50,000 rupees, 
or 46,0002. The rajah who holds it as tri- 
butary to Scindia, is descended from Ruttuii 
Singh, a scion of the Rajpoot family of Joud- 
pore, who, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, received a grant of the place fi*om 
Shah Jehan, the emperor of Delhi. Though 
now much humiliated, he retains influence 
over a considerable Rajpoot population, and 
in 1819 succeeded, on a few days’ notice, in 
assembling 1,200 mounted combatants to re- 
sist Scindia’s claim of tribute. On that occa- 
sion, the British govcmment interfered, and 
enforced an arrangement, by which it guaran- 
teed the annual payment of 84,000 Salim 
Sbaheo rupees (ab^ut 66,000 Company’s ru- 
pees) to Scindia, and freedom from molestation 
or interference to the Rutlam rajah. The 
population of the town is about 10,000 ; that 
of the district, inclusive of Sillana, is computed 
at 91,728. The area of the territory', as above, 
is stated to be 936 square miles. The military 
iVuce of the state amounts to about 800 men. 
Elevation of the town above the sea 1,677 feet. 
Distant 60 miles W. of Oojein, 288 S.W. of 
Gwaiior fort. Lat. 23° long. 75° 1', 

RUTMOO. — A river, or rather a great tor- 
rent, of the British district of Saharunpoor, 
has its origin on the south western declivity of 
the Sewalik range, about lat. 80° 10', long. 
78° 2'. It holds a course of about thirty-five 
miles in a southerly direction, to its confluence 
with theSolani, in lat. 29° 50', long. 78°. The 
body of water in the Rutmoo in time of flood 
must be very considerable, as, where the pas- 
sage of the stream crosses the Ganges Canal, 
a dam has been constructed, with forty central 
openings of ten feet each, and two side open- 
ings of 100 feet each, with flank overfalls, 
while a regulating bridge is built across the 
*canal, to exclude the waters of the river during 
the floods. 

RUTNAGHERRY, a collectorate of the 
presidency of Bombay, is bounded on the north 
by the Hubsies' territory and the collectorate 
of Tannab ; on the south by Sawunt Warree 
and the Portuguese territory of Goa ; on the 


east by Sattara and Kolapore ; and on the west 
by the Arabian Sea. It extends from north 
lat. 16° 44' to 18° 6', and from east long. 73° 6' 
to 73° 68'. Its greatest length from north to 
south is 167 miles; its greatest breadth from 
east to west forty miles. Its area is 3,964 
square miles. The population is given under 
the article Bombay. The quantity of arable 
land ill the collectorate is small ; and from this 
cause, as well as from the advantage of water- 
carriage afforded by the numerous creeks which 
intersect the country, and enable the ryot to 
find a ready market tor his produce, the com- 
parative breadth of cultivation is considerable. 
On this account, the extreme of want is seldom 
experienced in this district: while, however, 
many facilities exist for internal communication, 
the Concan labours under the disadvantage 
of being shut out from the Deccan by the 
Syarlree range, which is a vaste obstacle to 
traffic. Down various parts of this range, the 
different ghauts or passes communicate with 
the seacoast, and these, under the native 
government, were kept by the farmers of the 
transit-duties in sufficient repair for the pass- 
age of bullocks. The transit-duties being now 
abolished, there is no person directly interested 
in the repair, and for the most part these 
avenues of communication between the upper 
and lower country from the harbour of Bombay, 
as far south as Malwan, are in a wretched 
state. There are two exceptions: the “Rotunda 
Ghaut,” leading from Mhar to Sattara, over the 
Mahabulishwar range, and the “ Koombarlee 
Ghaut,” leading from Chiploon to the Deccan, 
south of Sattara, which was converted into a 
good bridle-road in 182ll, and has been since 
kept in tolerable repair. The passes of most 
importance to the well-being of the Concan, 
independently of the two above specified, are 
the “Anus Koora Ghaut,” which leads to 
Rajapoor, the town of greatest trade probably 
in the collectorate, and the principal ghaut lead- 
ing to Malwan, that of “ Bhowda.” The former 
of these is a very important one, probably the 
most important of any south of the Bhore 
Ghaut. Were it passable for carts, it would 
open to the coast a large district, extending 
along both banks of the Krishna, as far east 
as Bagulkote and Beejapoor, a rich district, a 
large portion of the trade of which still passes 
by this ghaut. Great as has been the relief 
to the trade of the country from the abolition 
of transit-duties in 1837, and of sayer-taxes 
in 1844, greater relief, and a greater impetus 
to trade, would, in the judgment of competent 
authority, have been afforded, as regards this 
district, had those taxes been retained, and 
their proceeds expended on roads and bridges 
between the countries separated by theGhauts. 
At present, trade stagnates for want of ade- 
quate means of intercourse ; the cost of car- 
riage is gieatly increased by the necessity of 
resorting to the use of pack-bullocks. In 
unfavourable seasons, when forage is scarce, 
large droves of cattle can scarcely penetrate 
into the Interior, except at a ruinous cost. 
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The emplojrment of bullocks in draught, did 
the road permit it, would effect an extraor- 
dinary saving, as two bullocks harnessed to a 
cart on a fair road would draw an amount of 
goods which it would require 6ve or six to 
carry on their backs. The district has suffered 
much from the ravages of tigers. 

The chief products of the country are rice 
and grain. Attempts have been made to 
introduce superior descriptions of produce, but 
they have been attended by very little success. 
The Mauritius sugarcane baa ^en tried, but 
to a very small extent ; its cultivation is lan- 
guid, and nearly stationary, the advance being 
too slight to merit notice. One of the experi- 
mental cotton farms was established in Rut- 
nagheny ; but the failure was complete, and 
in 1845 tbe establishment was abolished. 
Some advance seems to have been recently 
made in the culture of hemp. To the growth 
of flax, tbe soil and climate appear to be un- 
controllably opposed. The plant is a miserable 
dwarf, and the fibres of the stalk too short and 
too weak to be of any value to the manufac- 
turer. Rutnagherry, the chief town of the 
district, is in lat. 17“, long. 73“ 20'. 

RUTSER, in the British district of Ghazee- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a town 
near the northern frontier, towards Azimghur, 
and 35 miles N.E. of Ghazeepoor cantonment. 
Lat. 25“ 50', long. 84“ 8'. 

RUTTEEA, in the British district of Hurri- 
ana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Hissar to Ferozepore, 37 
miles N. by W. of Che former. Lat. 2'^“ 40', 
long. 76“ 41'. 

RUTTOLE, in Siftind, a villa, e on the 
route from Hansee to Lodiana, i 30 miles 
8. of the latter place. Distant jlST.W. from 
Calcutta 1,082 miles. Lat. 80“ 29', long. 76“. 

RUTTUNGUNJE. — A town in the ' -ritisb 
district of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
23 miles W.S.W. of Bhagulpore. Lat. 25“ 4', 
long. 86“ 56'. 

RUTTUNGURH, in Kuhloor, a fort on the 
crest of the steep ridge of Malown, and a mile 
and a half N.W. of that stronghold. During 
the brief but obstinately-contested war with 
the Goorkhas, it was ocenpied by the British 
troops, and though of inconsiderable size, being 
substantially built, and very strong b^ its site, 
formed a very important position in the opera- 
rions against Malown. Distant . N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,098 miles. Lat. 81“ 14', long. 
76“ 61'. 

RUTTUNGURH KHEREE, in the terri- 
tory of Gwalior, or possessions of Sindhians 
family, on the route from Neemuch to Boon- 
dee, 36 miles N.E. of former, 73 S.W. of the 
latter. It is of considerable size, and has a 
bazar. Lat. 24“ 49', long. 75“ 13'. 

RUTTUNPOOR. — A town in Cade, 11 
miles from the right bank of the Gogra river, 
and 18 miles S. from. Oude. Lat. 26“ 35', 
long. 82* Iff. 


RUTTUNPOOR, in the territory of Nag- 
poor, a town, or rather collection of huts, on 
the route from Hazarbagh to the city of Nag- 
poor, 330 miles S.W. of the former, 244 N.E. 
of the latter. Though the capital of the 
district of Choteesgurh, Blunt describes it, at 
the time of his visit fifty years ago, as consist- 
ing of about 1,000 huts, a great many of which 
were desolate. Of the tanks, the largest has 
been formed by collecting the water by means 
of an embankment nearly two miles in length. 
'Tlie town is situate in “a champaign country, 
abundantly watered with little rivers, full of 
villages, and beautifully ornamented with groves 
and tanka.” It was originally called Rajepour ; 
but was named Rutlunpoor, in honour of 
Ruttun Singh, once rajah of the place. In 
A.D. 1744, Bbonsla Raghojee, rajah of Berar, 
having dispossessed the Gond rajaa of Deogarh, 
gave him a jaghire in Ruttuopoor. In A.D, 
1761, after Law and bis Fiench followers, 
supporters of Shah Alum, were discomfited by 
the British at Patna, a remnant of 120 men, 
attempting to retreat across the country to the 
Deccan, were entertained here for a few days 
by the Mahratta commander of the town, and 
afterwards treacherously massacred by him. 
Ruttunpoor is distant S. from Allahabad 220 
miles. Lat. 22“ 14', long. 82® 8'. 

RU'TTURSAW. — A town in tbe British 
district of Pumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 34 
! miles N.W. of Purneah. I»at. 26“ 5', long, 
SV 9'. 

RUTUNGURH, in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, a town near the eastern frontier 
towards Shekhawutee, on the route from 
Odeypore to the town of Beekaneer, and 86 
miles E. of the latter place. It is surrounded 
by a low stone wall, and has a small citadel on 
the top of a Fandbill at its south-east angle. 
The bazars are neatly laid out, and look well. 

It is the private property of the rajah of 
Beekaneer, or is khalsa, a term in some mea- 
sure corresponding" to our ** crown land.” Ac- 
cording to Tod, the number of houses ie 1,^000^ 
Lat, 28“ 3', long. 74“ 43'. 

RUTUNJUN . — A town in the British dis- 
trict of SLoIapoor, presidency of Bombay, 29 
milrs N. of Sholapoor. Lat. 18“ 4', long. 

ry 67 '. 

RUTUNPOOREE ,in tbe British district of 
Pillibheet, ,ov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 

village on tbe loi e byNanakmath and Ruder- 
poor, from tbe town of Pillibheet to that of 
Kash^ooor, 25 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
29“, long. 79“2’'. 

RUTWAH, in ' v territory of GwaBor, "a 
village on the route from Calpee to the fort of 
Gwalior, 84 miles W. of former, 40 E. of latter. 
Lat. 26“ 11', long. 78“ 40'. 

RUTWUL. — A town in the British district’^- 
of Sanin, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 24 miles N.W. 
of Bettiah. Lat. 27°, long. 84“ 17'. 

RUXAM. — A town in the British district 
of Goalpara, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 20 miles 
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S.S.W. of Gofdpara. Lat. 25® 53', long. 
90“ 80'. 

RYAGUDDAH. — A town in the hill ze- 
mindarry of Jeypoor, situate on the right bank 
of the Lalglah river, and 72 miles N. from 
Yizianagrum. Lat. 19® 10', long, 83° 29'. 

RYALPETTAH. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
80 miles S. of Cuddapah. Lat. 13“ 19', long. 
78° 48'. 

RYEPOOR, in the territory of Nagpoor, a 
town on the route from Cuttack to the city of 
Nagpoor, 348 miles W. of former, 180 E. of 
latter. It has a large bazar. Though remote 
from the sea, bulky and heavy articles can be 
conveyed to its vicinity during the rains by 
the continuous courses of the Mahanuddee and 
Sew rivers. Distant from Calcutta, S. W., 4G5 
miles. Lat. 21° 11', long, 81° 40'. 

RYEPOOR, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia’a family, a town six 
miles S.W. of the fort of Gwalior. Lat. ^6° 8', 
long. 78° 4'. 

RYGXJRH. — A raj within the jurisdiction 
of the political agent for the south-west fron* 
tier of Bengal. The area is 1,421 square miles: 
the centre is in lat. 22“ 10', long. 83“ 30'. The 
country, a plain, is wild ; but the native 
government being a tolerable one, it is im- 
proving, and the people are orderly. The 
town ofRygurh, which is neat and surrounded 
by agreeable groves, is in lat. 21° 48', long. 
88° 12'. The country is computed to be w’orth 
20,000 rupees annually ; the tribute is only 
170 rupees. The population is returned at 
nearly 64,000. 

RYKWARA, — A town in the native state 
of Oocheyra, 41 miles W. from Rewah, and 95 
miles N.W. by N. from Sobagpoor. Lat. 
24° 30', long. 80° 44'. 

RYPOOR, in the tract of Baghelcund, in 
the territory of Rewah, a small town on the 
route by the Kutra Pass, from Allahabad to 
Jubbulpore, aud 95 miles S.W. of the Ormer. 
Jacquemont styles it a populous village, the 
inhabitants of which are in a state of deplor- 
able indigence, and expresses his doubts as to 
the reported fertility of the surrounding coun- 
try, which is described by Garden as “undu- 
lating, well wooded, highly cultivated, and 
exceedingly beautiful.” There is a bazar, and 
abundance of water front wells aud tanks. 
Elevation above the sea about 1,100 feet. Lat. 
24° 34', long. 81^^ 30'. 

• RYPORA. — A town of Punnab, in the 
provinc.e of Bundelkund, 61 miles S. bj^ W. 
from Punnah, and eight miles E. from Saugur. 
Lat. 23° 53', long. 80°. 

s. i 

I 

I 

SAAR RIVER, in Burmab, an cffflet of, 
the Yeimaa, one of the branches of the Ira- 1 
wuddy. It runs iu a south-easterly d^ectior, ! 


and falls into the Sitang, near the town of 
Tongo, in lat. 19° 2^, long, 96° 20'. 

SAAWAN, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a town on the 
route by Bhaupoora and the Muckundura Pass, 
from N eemuch to Kotah, 13 miles E. of former, 
109 S.W. of latter. It has a bazar, and sup- 
plies and water are plentiful. Population 
about 1,800. Lat. 24° 26', long. 75° 10'. 

SABALGURH, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia, a town with a fort 
of great natural strength, on a hill on the 
right or south bank of the river Chumbul, 45 
miles W. of Gwalior fort. Lat. 26° 15', long. 
77° 24'. 

SABAR. — A town in the British district of 
Dacca, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 18 miles N.W. of 
Dacca. Lat. 23° 52', long. 90° 13'. 

SABBAYEA. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the right bank of the Irawady river, and 
144 miles S.W. by S. from Ava. Lat. 20° 10', 
long. 94° 43'. 

SABHAWALA, in the British district of 
Debra Doon, a village on the left bank of the 
Asun. Here was a station of the series of 
small triangles in the trigonometrical survey 
of the Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 
1,792 feet. Lat. 30° 22', long. 77° 51'. 

SABURMUTTEE, a river of Guzerat, rises 
in lat. 24° 44', long, 73° 30', near the town of 
Mairpoor, in the Rajpoot state oi Oodeypoor, 
and after a course in a southerly direction of 
.about 200 miles, it falls into the Gulf of 
Cambay, in lat. 22° 20', long. 72° 21'. 

SACKEKAMENG.— A town of Eastern^ 
India, in the native Btate«>f Muneepoor, situate*" 
on the left bank of the Nankatha Khyoung 
river, aud eight miles N.E. from Muneepoor. 
Lat. 24° 52', long. 94° 9'. 

SACRAPATAM. — A town in the Mysore, 
88 miles N.W. from Seringapatam, and 84 
miles N.E. l)y E. from Mangalore. Lat. 
13° 26', long. 75° 59'. 

SACUN. — A town in the British district of 
Sumbulpoor, on the south-west frontier ot 
Bengal, eight miles N. by E. of Sumbulpoor. 
Lat. 21° 34', long. 84° 2'. 

SADEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town OB the right bank of the Jumna, 26 miles 
N'.E. of the town of Banda, 20 miles S.W. of 
the town of Futtehpoie. Lat. 25° 46', long. 
80° 37'. 

SADOOLAPOOR. — A town in the British 
di.strict of Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 26 
miles S.E. by S. of Rungj>ore. Lat. 25° 22', 
long, 89° 29'. 

SADRAS, in the British district of Chin- 
gleput, pref'idency of Madras, a town on the 
Coromandel coast, in this part low and wooded, 
though inland three or four miles is a range of 
lugged hills of no great height, Ciilled the 
Sadras Hills. 'Fhe estuary of the river Palar, 
three miles to the south, is so obstructed by a 
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bar as to admit only inalgnificant coasting- 
craft ; and at Sadras there is no haven, so that 
ships must anchor in the open sea. According 
to Heber, ** Sadras is a large but poor-looking 
town, once a Dutch settlement, and still con- 
taining many families of decayed burghers, the 
melancholy relics of a ruined factory. Some 
of them have little pensions from the charity 
of the British government.” Here are still 
the ruins of a fort, a place of some strength 
during the poss^ion of the town by the 
Dutch. Distance from Cuddalore, K., 62 
miles ; Arcot, S.E., 62; Madras, S., 42. Lat. 
12° ar, long. S0° 13'. 

SAEB, in the territory of Oude, a river 
rising in lat. 27* 10', long. 80° 32', al^ut mid- 
distance between the Goomtee and the Ganges. 
It holds a very serpentine course, in a direc- 
tion generally south-east, and falls into the 
Goomtee, on the right side, ten miles below the 
town of Jounpore, its total length of course 
being about 230 miles. It is navigable during 
the rains for craft carrying from ten to twelve 
tons as far as Rae Bareilly, 130 miles from its 
mouth. At Mohaun, about forty miles from 
its source, it is crossed by a stone bridge. 
Close to Bareilly is a bridge of brick, over 
which passes the route from Allahabad to 
Lucknow. At Pertabgbur, sixty miles lower 
down, it is crossed by the route from Allaha- 
bad to Sooltanpore, the passage being made 
during low water by ford, at other times by 
ferry. Still lower, aud about twenty miles 
from its mouth, it is crossed on the route from 
Allahabad to Jounpore, by means of a fine 
brick-bniU bridge, which has been recently 
repaired. It now consists of four arches, each 
of forty-seven feet span. Wilford observes 
that this river ^^is called Sambu and Sucti, and 
in the spoken dialects Sye, because it abounds 
with small shells. This,” he continues, *'is 
really the case, as I have repeatedly observed 
whilst surveying or travelling along its banks. 
They are all fossil, small, and embedded in its 
banks, and appear here and there, when laid 
hare by the encroachments of the river : they 
consist chiefly of cockles and periwinkles.” 
He remarks subsequently, “This river is not 
mentioned in any Sanscrit book that I ever 
saw, but 1 take it to be the Sambas of Megas- 
tbenes.” 

SAEL. — A town in the territory of Nagpoor, 
51 miles S. by E. from Ruttunpoor, and 110 
miles W. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21'’ 30', 
long. 82° 20'. 

SAENUGURH, in the territory of Pnnna, 
in Bundelcund, a town on the route from 
Banda to Jubbulpoor, 60 miles N. of the 
latter. The Garhi, or little fort here, “consists 
of four stone houses, connected by a wall, veiy 
capable of defence if not attacked by artillery.” 
Lat. 23° 55', long. 80* 20'. 

SAFAPOOR. — A town in the 'ominions of 
Gholah Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 14 miles 
N.W. by N. from Sirinagur. X«at. 34® 14', 
long, 74° 49'. 


SAFTIBAREE. — A town in the British 
district of Ruugpore, lieut.-goT. of Bengal, 
14 miles N.E, by N. of Rungpme. Ijat. 
25° 5i', long. 89° 22'. 

SAGGOUR. — A town in the native state of 
Bonei, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
86 miles K.N.E. from Snmhulpoor, and 110 
miles N.N.W. from Cuttack. Lat. 21* 55', 
long. 85° 15'. 

SAG OR, in the territory of Indore, or pos- 
sessions of Holkar's family, a small town on 
the route from the British cantonmeut of Mow 
to Baroda, 12 miles W. of fonner. Elevaticm 
above the sea 1,932 feet. Lat. 22* long. 
75° 40'. 

SAH ANGU RREE, — A town in the terri- 
tory of Nagpoor, 60 miles E. by S. from Nag- 
poor, and 78 miles S. by E. from Senni. Li^ 
20° 69', long. 80° S'. 

SAHAPOOR, in the British disfarici of 
Moradabad, ]ieat.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoefl^ 
a village on the route from the town of Meemi 
to that of Moradabad, and 36 miles S.E. of the 
former place. Lat. 28° 50^, long. 78* 18'. 

SAHDUREE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, 51 miles E.S.E. from 
Oodeypoor, and 23 miles W. by S. from Nee- 
much. Lat. 24° 21', long. 74* 33'. 

SAHDTJREE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, 62 miles E.S.E. from 
Oodeypoor, and 13 miles S.W. by W. from 
Neemucb. Lat. 24° 20', long. 74* 43'. 

SAHEB GUNJ . — A town in the British 
district of Tirhoot, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 30 
miles W.N.W. of Mozufleqxwr. Lai. 26* 14', 
long. 85°. 

SAHEFW AL, in the Jetch Dooab divimoii 
of tho Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Jhelum river, 119 miles W. by N. of 
the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 58', long. 72* 21'. 

SAHGAN J, or SAEGANJ, in the diatrict 
of Pacbhamrat, territafry of Oude, a town three 
miles S.W. of the right bank of tiie Tooa 
(North-eastern). It ia sanronnded by two umd 
walls, one within the other, a ditch of six feet 
deep intervening. Distant S.E Lneknow 
78 miles. Lat. 26* 37', long. 82* 2'. 

SAHI, in the hill state of Hiudoor, a village 
and halting-place on the route from Snbatim 
to Belaspoor, and 18 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 81* 7', long. 76* 56'. 

SAHINSPOOR, a villa^ in the Britudi 
district of Dehra Doon, is situate on the right 
bank of Asun. It was a secondary statioii 
in the great trigonometrical snirej of the 
Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 1,754 
feet. Lat. 30° 24', long. 77* 52'. 

S^ililUrADPlJR, in the district of Aldeman, 
territory pf Dude, a town a mite S. W. of the 
right bank of ihe river Tons (Notih-eaatem), 
100 miles E. of Lucknow. According to 
Batter, the populati<m is 8,000 of whom two- 
thirds are Mussalmana, principally weavers. 
Lat. 26* 26', long. 82* 28'. 
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8AH KHAS, in the British district of Fut- 
iehpoor, lient.- gov. of the N.W. Provinces, » 
town ntunte on the route from the town of 
Fnttehpore to Banda, and seven miles S,W. of 
the former. Lat. 25® 53', long. 80® 46'. 

8AHIAYDAN. — A town in the British 
territory of P^pa, situate on the right bank of 
the Irawady river, and 16 miles S.W. by S. 
from Prome. Bat. 18® 35', long. 94° 54'. 

BAfiUNPOOR, in the British district of 
Bijoionr, lient,>gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 64 miles N.W. of the former. Bat. 
29® 88', long. 78® 23;. 

SAHXJSPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Snmbulpoor, sonth-west frontier of 
Bengal, 11 miles B.S.E. of Bnmbnlpoor. Bat. 
21® 20', long. 84® 6'. 

SAIDA BA I), in tbe British district of 
Muttra, neut.-gow. jof the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Agra to Alignrh. and 
21 miles N. of the former. Bat. 27° 26', long. 
78*6'. 

8AIGURH, in the territory of Onde, a 
village on the ronte from Bncknow canton- 
mmit to Pertal^urh, 80 miles S.E. of the 
former, 30 N.W. of the latter. Water and 
•applies are plentiful : the road in this part of 
the ronte is good. Bat. 26® 18', long. 81® 30'. 

SuAIN, in Siimonr, a range of mountains 
Btretching in a direction from north-west to 
Bonth east, between the river Julal, flowing 
along its sontb-westem, and'tbe Giri, idong its 
eastern base. It is entirely of limestone, the 
course of the Giri forming the bounding line 
between that formation and the slate farther 
north. Fraser states that its "height was 
nraally oonjectnred to be about 8,000 feet ; but 
he considers that amount too great, and adds 
that between 6,000 and 7,000 is more probable. 
The range stretches about twenty-five miles 
in length, between lat. 30® 37' — 30® 51', long. 
77* 29'. 

8AINJ, a river of Knloo, rises m iat. 32® 2', 
long. 77® iCf, and, flowing south-west for thirty- 
right miles, falls into the Beas, in lat. 3P 43', 
long. 76® ir 

SAINT BLARTIN ISBAND, off the coast 
of Arracan, is formed of two divisions united 
by a dry ledge of rocks, near the east aide of 
the islimd. There is anchorage in five or six 
fathoms, where ships may procure fresh water 
from the springs on the island. Bat. 20® 36', 
long. 92® 25'. 

S^T THOMAS’S MOUNT, in the 
British district of Ohinglepnt, presidency ofj 
Madras, a military station at the foot of a hill, 
the most northern and least elevated of a small 
range running parallel to the Coromandel 
coast, and about five miles west of it. The 
cantonment is laid out at tbe base of the eastern 
and southern sides of the hill from which it 
takes its name, and occupies a surfece of 750 
acres. The bsirracks and most of the buildings | 


genial influence of the sea-breeze.*’ It is the 
principal station and head-quarters of the 
Madras artillery. The Adjar river, which in 
the monsoon season has a considerable body of 
water, but is nearly dry at other times, is at 
the distance of a mile north of the cantonment, 
and there are numerous tanks scattered through- 
out the neighbouring country. The geological 
formation of the bill is syenite and greenstone, 
and its summit, 340 feet above the level of the 
sea, is surmounted by a small range of build- 
ings, including a Roman Catholic chapel and 
appropriate establishment, under the jurisdio- 
tion of the Fortugneso archbishop of Goa. 
According to tradition, the hill called Bittle 
Saint Thomas's Mount was the scene of the 
martyrdom of Saint Thomas, whose apostolic 
toils are thought to have extended thus far. 
The native population of Saint Thomas's 
Mount, exclusive of the military establish- 
ment, amounted in 1837, according to official 
statement, to 17,720 persons ; 3,500 being 
Mussulmans. Distance from Madura, N.E., 
252 miles ; Tanjore, N., 170 ; Cuddalore, N., 
95; Bangalore, E., 178; Madras, S.W., 10. 
Bat. 13®, long. 80® 15'. 

ST. THOME, in tbe British district of 
Chinglepnt, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the Coromandel coast, at the bottom of a small 
bay. From time immemorial, this town, called 
by tbe natives Mailapur, is crowded every 
year with pilgrims from various parts of Asia^ 
including Syria, Palestine, and Armenia, eager 
to visit tbe spot where, according to tradition, 
St. Thomas the apostle suffered martyrdom. 
The generaUy alleged scene of tbe martyrdom 
is a small mount near the petty fort of St. 
Thome or Mailapur, and is now included within 
tbe suburbs of Madras, in consequence of the 
extension of tbe city in that direction. Others, 
however, maiuiain that the apostle was mar- 
tyred at St. Thomas's Mount, rising over the 
military cantonment of that name. According 
to tbe traditions of the native Christians, St. 
Thomas, having preached Christianity in Ara- 
bia, the island of Socotra, and Malabar, pro- 
ce^ed to tbe Coromandel coast, and having 
succeeded in making many proselytes at Mai- 
lapur, excited the violent jerionsy and resent- 
ment of tbe Brahmins, at whose instigation he 
was stoned to death by the populace, and 
buried on the mount. The place was taken 
in the year 1547 by t^^e Portuguese, who named 
it St. Thorne^ instead of Mailapur, or ''City 
of Peacocks.” Daring the ascendancy of this 
.nation in India, it became a place of con- 
siderable importance. Bat. 13® 2', long. 
80® 18'. 

SAIPOOR, or SHAHIPUR. — A town in 
tbe native state of Rewah. It is situate on 
the river Rbern, a tributary of the Soue, 90 
miles S. of Benares, 1 70 W. of Hazareebagh, 
409 W. of. Calcutta. Bat. 24® 3', long. 
82® 45'. 

8AIAP00R, in the jaghire of Sumpter, in 


have an eastern aspect^ and are open to thej^undelkund, a town X2 n^es N.W, of the left 
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bank of the river Betwa. Here, in Dec. 1817, 
the British army commanded by the Marquis 
of Hastings, Gk)vernor‘General, encamped, in 
the course of its advance towards Gwalior, to 
intimidate Sciudia. Distant S.W. of Calpee 
76 miles. Lat. 25° 46^, long. 78° 53'. 

SAKKEYMOUN.— A town in the British 
territory of Pegu, situate on the left bank of 
the Irawady river, and 52 miles S.S.E. from 
Prome. La^. 18° 6', long. 95° 21'. 

SAKOON. — ^Atown in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, 49 miles W.S.W. from Jeypoor, and 
34 miles N.E. by B. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
26° 42', long. 75° 11'. 

SAKOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, 72 miles 
S. by E. from Ellichpoor, and 31 miles N.W. 
from Mahur. Lat. 20° 10', long, 77° 40'. 

SAKUM, in the Reechna Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 14 miles from the 
right bank of the Ravee, 18 miles N.W. by N. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 49', long. 
74° 8'. 

SALAGRA. — See Gunddck. 

SALAGRAM. — A town in the Mysore, 32 
miles W.N.W. from Seringapatam, and 77 
miles N.E. from Cannauore. Lat. 12° 35', 
long. 76° 18'. 

SAL AON, or SALON, the principal town 
of the district of the same name, in the terri- 
tory of Oude, is situate close to the right bank 
of the river Saee. It belongs to a proprietor, 
who, though denominated fakir, has an annual 
income of 30,000 rupees ; out of which reserv- 
ing 1,200 for his personal wants, he expends 
the remainder on the maintenance ‘of Hindoo 
and Mussulman religious mendicants, without 
distinction of tenets. The population is esti- 
mated by Butter at 4,000, of whom 1,000 are 
Hindoo cultivators, the rest Mussulmans. 
Lat. 26° 2', long. 81° 30'. 

SALBY, or SALBYE. — A town in the 
territory of Gwalior, or the possessions of 
Scindias family, 32 miles S.E. of the fort of 
Gwalior. Here, in 1782, was concluded a 
treaty between the Mahratta states and the 
British government, unfavourable on the whole 
to the latter, but making to them an unqualified | 
transfer of ^Isette and two or three islands of I 
minor importance, as well as confirming a pre- 
vious assignment of the Mahratta claims in 
regard to the city of Broach. Lat. 26° 50', 
long. 78° 16'. 

SALEEHATTA. — ^A town on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, in the petty native 
state of Patna, situate on the left bank of the 
Aurag river, and 42 miles S.W. by S. from 
Surabulpoor. Lat. 21°, long. 83° 39'. 

SALEM, a British district under the pre- 
sidency of Madras, named from its principal 
place, is bounded on the north by Mysore and 
the northern division of Arcot ; on the east by 
the northern and southern divisions of Arcot ; 
on the south and south-east by Trichi oopoly ; 
on the south-west by Coimbatore ; and on the 
5 Q 


west by the last-named district and by Mysore. 
It lies between lat. 11° 2' — 12° 64', and long. 
77° 32' — 79° ; the area is returned at 8,200 
square miles. The western part of the district^ 
bordering on Mysore and the British district 
of Coimbatore, is very mountainous, and some 
of the ranges attain an elevation of between 
5,000 and 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
** The Juvenaddy Mountains are situate on the 
eastern side of the Baramahal, the Sbeevaroy 
near the town of Salem, the Patchamally in 
the talook of Ahtoor, and the CoUemully and 
Shendamungalum range in the south-eastern 
comer of the district. All these hills are in- 
habited and extensively cultivated, and pro- 
duce abundance of te^, sandal wood, and 
black-wood.” The river Cauvery touches on 
this district at its north-western angle, and 
flowing first south-eastward, and subsequently 
southward, forms the western and south-western 
boundary of this district towards Coimbatore 
for 140 miles. It passes into Trichinopoly, and 
ultimately falls into the Bay of BengU. The 
general drainage of the country is southward 
and south-westward into the river Cauvery ; 
aud of the streams taking this course, the 
principal is the Tyromany, flowing by the town 
of Salem. A few streams in the eastern part 
of the district flow northward or north-east- 
ward, and disclmrge themselves into the Palar, 
which flows through a portion of the northern 
part of the collectorate. There are no con- 
siderable lakes in this district, but tanks or 
artificial pieces of water are very common ; 
and during the rains, much of the country 
becomes swampy, and productive of malaria. 
Wells are very numerous, and water is gene- 
rally found within a short distance of the sur- 
face ; but it is brackish and not perfectly wbcde- 
some. The climate, owing to the great differ- 
ence of elevations, varies considerably : on the 
bills it is cold and bracing, and for a great part 
of the year vciry salubrious. Toe qualities of the 
soil differ much ; in the country immediately 
surrounding the town of Salem, a thin layer 
of calcareous aud red loam generally prevail- 
ing, through which quartx rocks appear on the 
surface in many places. Native carbonate ot 
magnesia is found in a stony barren plain about 
five miles to the north-west of Salem, and is 
used in forming an excellent oement^ as well 
as in the preparation of sulphate ot inagDe8i% 
and also in obtaining pure magnesia. In the 
southern part of the district there is much iron- 
ore, which, on reduction, yields sixty per oeat. 
of the metal fit for castings. Cotton is the 
principal commercial crop, and comprises the 
indigenous, the Bourbon, the American, and 
the Nankin. Coffee, indigo, sugar, and tobaooo 
are also cultivated. An experiment, conducted 
by the authority of government in this distriot 
in 1843, for the improvement of the manufire- 
ture of sugar from the cane, is stated to have 
been successful. The population is stated to 
amount to 1,195,377. 

SALEM. — ^The principal place of the British 
S49 
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diiitrici of the same name, nncler the presi- 
dent of Madras. It lies in the lowest and 
narrowest part of a valley about seven miles 
in width, formed by the Sbeevaroy bills to 
the northward, and a smaller and undistin- 
gnished noge to the southward. This valley 
is prolonged about five miles from Salem in 
nn essteHy direction, when, by the termina- 
lacMi of the smaller hills, the country again 
becomes open. Westward, the country is 
generally open, the only exceptions being 
occsfflonal small insulated hills.’* 

The climate is somewhat fluctuating and 
uncertain, the thermometer having been 
found to raE^ in December from 60" to 87"; 
in Jannaiy from 58" to 82® ; in February from 
60® to 9V; and in March f^m 66” to 95® : in 
the two socoeeding months the variation is less, 
being in April from 72® to 95®, and in May 
Iroin 75® to 96®. Early in June, the monsoon 
from the western coast generally extends to 
Salem in short but heavy and frequent showers, 
attended with thunder and lightning, con- 
tinuing till late in September ; by the end of 
October, rain b^ins to foil from the north- 
easi monsoon, and showers recur with a very 
dooded sky till the middle of December. Be- 
tween June and December, the extremes of 
the thermometer are 68® and 90°.” A north- 
essteiiy wind prevails pretty steadily at Salem 
from the beginning of November to the end of 
January or middle of February, which is for 
the first two months after it sets in rather 
moist, cool, and agreeable ; but becomes 
more and more arid as the season advances, 
blowing from the mountains which bound 
Salem on the north. In January the wind 
becomes disagreeably cold in the morning, and 
unpleasantly warm at noon, being dry and 
pardliing at both periods. It produces even 
in people in health an annoying dryness of the 
d^in, and exposure to it seems a frequent 
exciting cause of fever. After the middle or 
end of Februaiy, the wind, which is at times 
variable with frequent lulls, shifts round to the 
south and south-west, and blows from that 
quarter in hoi pufb and with much uncer- 
tsinty during April and May. Cooled by the 
nuns of the south-west monsoon, this wind 
blows pretty freshly in June and July, and 
more moderately in the two following months. 
In October the wind becomes again variable, 
till the setting in of the north-east monsoon.” 

The river 'firomany, which holds its course 
down the valley, sweeps along the north and 
west rides of the town, and is traversed by a 
sabstaotaal bridge of three arches. On the 
western bank of the river, and rather to the 
south of the town, stands the old mud fort of 
Salem, the ramparts of which have been 
partially thrown down and the ditch filled up. 
It is DOW inhabited chiefly by the peons, or 
loeai irregolar infontry. The houses of the 
fow Enropeans resident here are at some 
dfistanoe west of the fort. The old jail, 
ritrato <Hi a sUghtly-elevated rocky site on 
thkO right bank ^ the river, is a heavy bomb- 


proof building, w’ith thick and strong walls of 
brick and chunam : the new jail is situate on 
the left bank of the river. There is a small 
military detachment stationed at this place. 
There are many handsome cbonltries or public 
lodges for travellers ; and Salem may be con- 
sidered a well-built town for this part of 
India, there being two wide principal streets, 
which run from east to west. The number 
of houses is 8,821, the population 19,021. 
Elevation above the sea 1,070 feet. Distance 
from Bangalore, S.E., 100 miles ; Madras, 
S.W., 170. Lat. 11® SO', long. 78” 12^. 

SALHANA. — A town in the British district 
of Shikarpoor, province of Scinde, presidency 
of Bombay, 20 miles S. of Shikarpoor. Lat. 
27” 44', long. 68® 87'. 

SALIMPUK, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Lucknow cantonment 
to Purtabgurh, 26 miles S.E. of tlie former, 
84 N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26® 45', long. 
81® 4'. 

SALLYMAUN, in the Reechna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Chenaub, 88 miles- W. by S. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31® 33', long. 
72® 29'. 

SALMOORA KAPALEE. — A team in 
Nepal, situate on the left \m\k of one of the 
branches of the Gunduck river, and 144 miles 
W. by N. from Khatinandm>. Lat. 28" 4', 
long. 83”. 

SALPEE GHAT. — A town in the BritLh 
territory of Sattara, presidency of Bom hay, 
23 miles N.N.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17” 59', 
long. 74“ 14'. 

SALSEE. — A town in the British district 
of Rutnageriah, presidency of Bombay, i>() 
miles S-S.E. of Rutnageriah. Lat. 16" 20', 
long. 73® 39'. 

SALSETTE, in the presidency of Bombay, 
an island separated by a narrow channel from 
the island of Boml^ay on the south, and from 
the mainland on the east, but connected with 
the former by an arched stone bridge, and 
likewise by the Bandora and Makirn f^iuse- 
way, more recently constructed at the ji>int 
expense of government and Sir Jainsetjee 
Jejeebhoy. Communication between the two 
islands and the mainland is also now aflbrded 
by means of the Bombay and Callian railroa<l. 
It lies between lat. 19® and 19® 18', long. 
72® 54' — 73® 3' ; is eighteen miles in length 
from south-west to north-east, and ten in 
breadth : the area is about 150 square miles. 
It is a beautiful, picturesque, and well-wooded 
tract, its surface being much diversified by hills 
and mountains, some of considerable elevation, 
while the lower grounds and valley are very 
fertile, though in some {daces inadequately 
cultivated. The eminence of Keneri, in the 
middle of the island, “ commands an ex4-ei»sive 
view ; the island of Salsette appears bke a 
map around the spectator, presenting a fine 
champaign of rice-fields, cocoa-groves, vil- 
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lagDS, and cattle, woody hills, and fertile 
VJiies ; the surrounding mountains form a fore- 
ground of grey rocks, covered with trees, or 
hollowed into- gloomy caverns, the haunt of 
tigers, serpents, bats, and bees in iunnense 
swarms. The horizcui is bounded on the south 
by the island of llombay, with the harbour 
and shipping ; east by the continent ; north 
by Bassein and the adjacent mountains ; and 
west by the ocean. In various t)arts of Sal- 
sette are romantic views, embellished by the 
ruins of Portuguese churches, convents, and 
villas, once large and splendid, but suHcred to 
decay since the Mahrattas conquered the 
island.” According to conjecture of rather 
recent date, the pojnilation an\onnls to 50,000; 
an amount which would fix the relative density 
at 33d tt) the square mile. Salsette contains 
several anti([uities, especially at Keneri, in the 
centre of the island. 

Salsette was attached to the province of 
Aurungabad under the Mogul rule, but fell 
into the hands of the P<trLugucse at an early 
period of their Indian career. It was claimed 
by the Englisli as an appendage of liombay, 
under tlie marriage-treaty with Charles II. ; 
but the Portugiie.se authorities denied its being 
a dependency of that island, and refused to 
surrender it to the expedition which, in 1062, 
arrived on the western eoa.st of India to receive 
posaossioii of the territory ceded as the mar- 
riage-portion of the (^iieen Catherine. The 
Ihitish, not being in a condition to enforce 
tiieir claims, were necessitated to he content 
with such jiortion of territory as the Portu- 
gue.se chose to part with, and to submit to 
their construction of the terms of the treaty. 
In 1739, the i.sland was taken from the Portu- 
guese by the Mahrattas. In 1774 it again 
changed masters, being conquered by the 
Pritish, who retained jiossession of it, under 
the additional clause of the treaty of l\io- 
runder, until 178‘2, when it was solemnly and 
finally confirmed to them in perpetuity by 
the treaty of Salbya. 

SALT RANGE. — An extensive group of 
mountains stretching gonerally, in lat, 32" 30 — 
3ir 20', in a direction from west to east, from 
the eastern base of tlie Suliman Mounbiins to 
the river Jhelum, in the Punjab. This range 
is, in different parts, known to the natives 
under varioii.s denominations, but is by Euro- 
peans comprehentled under the general term 
Salt Range, in consequence of the great extent 
and thickness of tlie beds of common salt 
which it in many places contains, 'I’liough the 
southern part of this group terminates rather 
uhriiptly at the west hank of the Jhelum, the 
more northern ])art is, according to Janie.‘'’on, 
connected with the recent formation constitut- 
ing tht. lowest and most southern range of the 
Himalaya, aiui runs “on by Bimber, diimmoo, 
Nurpoor, and down by the south of Belaspoor, i 
crossing the Jumna at Eyzabad, anil the Ganges 
at Hurd war.” The general direction of the 
range is from north-west to south-east. 


This extensive range, of recent formation, 
may con.sequcntly be considered to contain not 
ojily the saliferous deposits of Kala-Bagh and 
Pind Daduri Khan, but also those of Mundi, 
in the north-east of tlie Punjab. The salt- 
mines have been long known, being mentioned 
in the Ayeen Akbery. At the time of the 
visit of Burnes, in 1832, the total quantity of 
salt raised in a year amounted to 80,000,000 
pounds. The elevation of the Salt Range is 
not considerable, and probably no summit 
attains the height of 2,500 feet above the sea. 
Burnes states that these mountains contain 
alum, antimony, and sulphur. Jacquemont, 
Burnes, and Wood, obtained numerous epeci- 
mens of coal from vanous parts of them. 

The Salt Range is remarkably barren : — 
“Vegetation is scanty, and the bold and bare 
precipices, some of which rise at once from the 
plain, present a forbidding aspect of desola- 
tion.” About lat. 32'’ 50', long. 71° 40', the 
I Indus traverses this range, making its way 
I down a deep, narrow, rocky channel, on the 
I sides of which the salt-beds come to light. 
[Those parts of the range which lie on the west 
j side of the river are denominated by Macartney 
the Salt lulls of Kala-Bagh or Karra- Bagh, from 
the name of the town where its geological 
! structure is most fully exposed to view. Its 
appearance there is thus described by Elphin- 
stone : — “ Ae we passed beneath, we perceived 
windows and balconies at a great height, 
crowded with wmmen and children. The road 
beyond was cut out of the solid salt at the foot 
of cliffs of that mineral, in some places more 
than 100 feet high above the river. The salt is 
hard, clear, and almost pure. It would be like 
crystal, were it not in some parts streaked and 
tinged with red. In son^o f>laces salt springs 
issue from the foot of the rocks, and leave tlie 
ground covered with a crust of the most bril- 
liant whiteness. All the earth, particularly 
near the town, is almost blood-red, and this, 
with the .strange and beautiful spectacle of the 
salt-rocks, and the Indus flowing in a deep 
and clear stream through lofty mountains past 
this extraordinary town, presented sr.ch a scene 
of wonder as is seldom to be witnessed.” 

The rocks in this part of the range are — first, 
magnesian limestone ; second, new red sand- 
stone ; third, fosailiferous sandstone ; fourth, 
red clay and .sandstone, confining coal and 
mineral sulphur, rock-salt, gypsum, brown and 
red irou-orc, and alum- slate. The lower beds 
contain lui organic remains, but the upper 
abound in them. The iron-ore is a red or brown 
hematite, so rich that in many places the 
needle of the compas-s becomes quite useless, 
even at a considerable distance from the rocks, 
owing to tlieir being highly magnetic, from the 
quantity of iron which they contain. The 
sandstone abounds with the exuviae of enor- 
mous animals, either saurians or sauroid fishes. 
Most of the tvn rents of the Salt Range carry 
down gold-dust in their sands, which are 
w'ashed, in .search of the precious deposit, in 
numerous places, throughout the greater part 
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of the year. The hills at Kala-Bagh contain 
great quantities of aluminous slate, fi*om which 
alum is obtained at various manufactories in 
that town. The slate, well sprinkled with 
water, is laid in alternate strata with wood, 
until the pile reaches a height of from twenty- 
five to thirty feet ; it is then lighted, and the 
combustion continued for about twelve hours, 
in which time the colonr of the slate is con- 
verted from greyish black to dark red. This 
change of colour indicating that the process 
has been carried to a sufficient extent, the 
mass is thrown into a tank holding as much 
water as it is computed the alum is competent 
to saturate. After three days, the water, 
which becomes of a dark-red colour, is drawn 
off, ipixed with a due proportion of potash, and 
boiled down, the residuum on cooling becoming 
a solid mass of alum. Dr. Jameson expatiates 
with the earnestness of sanguine excitement 
on the mineral wealth of the Salt Range, con- 
cluding in these terms : — “ Such is a rapid 
account of the riches of this district ; and there 
are few, if any, districts in the world where 
iron, gold, sulphur, salt, gypsum, limestone, j 
saltpetre, and coal, are met with in such 
quantity.” 

SALUR. — A town in the British district of 
Vizaga'paUim, presidency of Madras, 58 miles 
N. of Vizagfjpatam. Lfrt. 18'" 32', long. 83° 16'. 

• SALWEEN. — The largest river in the 
Tenasserim provinces. Its source has never 
been visited by Euro{)eans, but it appears to 
take its rise about lat. 27° 10', long. 98° 57', to 
the north of the Chinese province of Yunnan, 
where it is known by the name of Lookeang. 
It takes a southerly course, passing through 
the prc'vinces of Laos and Siaui, enters tlie 
British dominions at the confluence of the 
river Thon-khan, about, lat. 18° 40', and, after 
a long course, unites its waters with those of 
the Gyne and Attaran rivers at Martaban, and 
enters the sea by two mouths, fonned by the 
island of Belu. The northem mouth is in lat. 
16° 25', long. 97° 29'. 

SAM AN A. — A town of Sirhind, in the 
native state of Patialah, 1C miles S.W. from 
Ratialah, and 34 miles S.AY. by W. from 
Ambala. Lat. 30° 10', long. 76° 20'. 

SAMANITGUR. — A town in the British 
district of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 31 
miles W. by S. of Silhet. Lat. 24° 50', long. 
91° 21'. 

SAMARSEE, a river of Central India, 
rises in lat. 21° 50', long. 77° 53', in the terri- 
tory of Nagpoor, and, flowing north-west for 
sixty miles, through Nagpoor and the Saugor 
and Nerbudda territories, falls into the Ner- 
budda, in lat. 22° 46', long. 77° 49'. 

SAMB, in the British district of Seuni, 
territory of Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. 
oftheN.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from Jubbulpoor to the Nagpoor territory, 
76 miles S. by E. of the former. Lat, 22° 5', 
long. 80° 16'. 


SAMBHAM. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 
49 miles N.N.E. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 18° 20', 
long. 83° 40', 

SAMBHUR LAKE, in Rajpootana, partly 
in the state of- Jyepore, partly in that of J oud- 
pore, lies on the westem boundary of the 
former, and on the eastern of the latter. 
According to Boileau's map of Northem Raj- 
wara, it lies between lat. 26° 52' — 27°, long. 
74° 49' — 75° 18' ; is twenty-two miles in length 
from east to west, six in breadth, and.about 
fifty in circuit ; but in times of very great 
moisture the length is thirty miles, and the 
breadth ten miles. Those are the dimensions 
during the periodical rains of autumn, when 
the saltness of the water is much diminished ; 
but during the hot and dry season the greater 
part of the water evaporates, and a great 
quantity of salt is found crystallized on the 
bottom of the lake. The salt is exposed to the 
sun, to be perfectly dried and hardened, and 
though at first of reddish hue, becomes in the 
course of the process very clear and of fine 
flavour. The western part belongs to the 
state of Joud pore, the eaytern totbatofJye- 
I pore, and its produce is monopolized by those 
governments, which dispose of it on the spot, 
at the rate of a rupee, or two shillings, for a 
bullock-load of 375 pounds, according to regu- 
lation. The revenue derived from the Jyepore 
division of the lake was placed under British 
management, to defray the expenses incurred 
by the military operations in Shekhawutee, 
but was released from 8e(pie8tration upon the 
liquidation of the debt. 'Phe town of Sambhur 
18 situate on the south bank of the lake. Lat. 
26° 53', long. 75° 13'. 

SAMIUIANT. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Canada, presidency of Madras. 
37 miles N. of Soonda. Lat. 15° 14', long. 
74° 49'. 

BAMBUL. — A town within the dominions 
of Gholab Singh, the ruler of. Cashmere, 
12 miles N.W. from Sirinagur. Lat. 34° 11', 
long. 74° 47'. ^ 

SAMBURA, in the Rajpoot slate of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Balmeer to 
the city of Jodhpoor, and 58 miles E. of the 
former. It is situate three miles N. of the 
right bank of the Loonee, in a low swampy 
country, liable to be laid under water by the 
inundation of that river in the rainy season, 
when the road becomes heavy and difficult. 
Lat. 25° 55', long. 72° 19'. 

SAMER. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or territory of Scindia, 20 miles N. 
by W, from Indoor, and 14 miles H, from 
Oojein. Lat, 22° 57', long. 75° 48'. 

SAMIWALA, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradal>ad to Hurd- 
war, and 22 miles S.W. of the latter. The 
road in this part of the route is good, and 
passes over a fertile country, much intersected 
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by streams and watercourses. Lat, 29° 42', 
long. 78“ 18'. 

SAMOT, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, a 
considerable town on the route from Delhi to 
Mow, 143 miles S.W, of former, 364 N.E. of 
latter. It is situate at the base of a fortified 
hill, and is surrounded by a rampart. Lat. 
27“ 13', long. 75“ 54'. 

SAMPLUH, in the British district of Roh- 
tuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Delhi to Hansee, 
and 30 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28“ 46', 
long. 76“ 49'. 

SAMRA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut»-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Agra to Jeypoor, 32 miles 
W. by S. of the former. Lat. 27“ 5', long. 
77“ 37'. 

SAMULCOTTAH, in the British district 
of Rajahmundry, presidency of Madras, a 
tow’n, with military cantonment, situate on the 
right side of a torrent which falls into the Bay 
of Bengal tcTi miles to the south-east.' The 
torrent is devoid of water during a great 
part of the year, but in the wet season is full 
from bank to bank, though at all times ford- 
able. The cantonment is situate to the north- 
west of the village, and contains an area of 
about three-quarters of a mile in diameter. 
The barracks and sepoys’ lines are stated to 
be judiciously placed, but the hospital is repre- 
sented as in an objectionable situation, and the 
officers’ houses are said to be badly arranged 
and badly built. This place came into the 
possession of the East-India Company by 
cession from the Nizam, in 1766. Elevation 
above the sea seventy feet ; distance from 
Rajahinundry, E., 25 miles ; Hydrabad, E., 
245 ; Bangalore, N.E., 410 ; Ellore, N.E., 75 ; 
-Madras, N., 300; Calcutta, S.W., 550. Lat. 
17“ 4', long. 82“ 14'. 

SAMUREA, in tlie British district of 
Bareilly, division of Pillibheet, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Baieilly to Petoragurb, and 41 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 28“ 44', long. 79“ 52'. 

SANAH. — A town in the British district 
of Mongbeir, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 40 miles 
S. by W. of Mongheir. Lat. 24“ 48', long. 
86 “ 20 '. 

SANAULI, in the British district of 
Ghazeepojr, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 25 miles S. of Ghazeepoor canton- 
ment by water, 14 by land ; 624 N.W. of Cal- 
cutta by water. Lat. 25“ 25', long. 83“ 28'. 

SANCHORI, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Nusseerabad 
to Deesa, and 132 miles S.W. of the former. It 
contains eighty-five houses, supplied with 
water from a tank and twelve wells, Lat. 
25“ 26', long. 73“ 25'. 

SAN COOS RIVER. — The name given to 
the Coosy in the upper part of its course, — 
See CoosY. 


SAND AH. — A town in the British district 
of Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 19 miles 
aS.W. of Patna. Lat. 25“ 19', long. 85“ 8'. 

SANDAIRA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a town on the route from Nusseerabad 
to Deesa, and 144 miles S.W. of the former. 
It is abundantly supplied with water from 
wells. Lat. 25“ 17', long. 73“ 17'. 

SANDI, in the territory of Oude, a small 
town on the route, by Shahabad, from Shah- 
jehanpore to Lucknow, 85 miles N.W. of the 
latter. Tennant, who by a whimsical Engli.sli 
corruption calls it Sandy Point, complains ot 
“ the bleak, desolate, and dreary aspect of the 
country ; where you are constantly sinking at 
every step in loose sand, and blinded by 
showers of dust yet he admits, that where 
irrigation can be practised, good crops of grain 
could be produced. This tract must have 
much improved since that description was 
written (1799), as Heber, who traversed it in 
1824, says : , “ The country through which we 
passed to-day was extremely pretty, undulat- 
ing, wRh scattered groves of tall trees, and 
some extensive lakes, which still showed a 
good deal of water. The greater part of the 
space between the wood was in green wheat, 
but there were round the margins of the lake 
some tracts of brushwood, and beautiful silky 
jungle-grass, eight or ten feet high.” Tennant, 
however, travelled through the country in the 
dry season, Heber a short time after the close 
of the rains. This last traveller describes the 
place itself at present, as " a poor little village,” 
and its neighbourhood infested by a race of 
very bad character. In the driest season of the 
year the water of the lake totally evaporates, 
and its bed then becomes a luxuriant pasture ; 
water is, however, at all times plentiful, and 
there is a bazar. Lat, 27“ 18', long. 80“ 1'. 

SAN DOW AY. — A town in the British 
province of Arracan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
situate on the southern bank of a tide nullah, 
bearing the same name as the town, and distant 
ten miles from the sea. The town is comprised 
within a circular area, open on the ea.st and 
west, where are the defiles through which the 
river flows. It contains about 500 houses, and 
wa.s occupied by the British in 1825. The 
district of which this town is the chief place, 
forms one of the three divisions of Arracan ; 
176 miles S.S.E. of Arracan. Lat. of town 
18“ 25', long. 94“ 80'. 

SANDWA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Beekaneer, 58 miles E. by S. from Beeka- 
neer, and 93 miles N.N.W. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 27“ 45', long. 74“ 17'. 

SANDY ISLAND.— A small island off the 
coast of Arracan, 80 miles N. of Cape Negrais, 
Lat.. 17“ 11', long. 94“ 31'. 

SAN EE, a river of Gurhwal, rises in lat. 
30“ 6', long. 79“ 12', and flowing southerly for 
thirty miles, and north-west for thirty-two, 
falls into the Bhagerettee river, in lat. 30“ 4', 
long. 78“ 39', 
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SA]SV,AMOOLASA.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Vizagnpatani, presidency of 
Madras, 77 miles N. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 
18"' 48', long. 83"’ 27', 

SANGANEEH, in the territory of Oodey- 
pore, a town on the route from Neeinuch to 
Nussecraimd, 74 miles N. of former, 69 S. of 
latter. It is of considerable size, and is 
surrounded by a wall, and from the account 
of Garden, its present state appears superior 
to that in which Tieffenthaler describes it to 
have been about a century ago, w'hen all there 
was wretchedness and ruin. Lat. 25” 22', 
long. 74” 44'. 

SANGANEEE. — A town in tho Bajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, nine miles S, by W. from 
Jeypoor, and 78 miles E.N.E. from Ajineer. 
Lat. 26” 49', long. 75” 53'. 

SANGAWAKA, in the raj or state of 
Banswara, in Kajpootana, a town on the route 
from Mow to Deesa, 186 miles N.W. of former, 
165 ft.E. of latter. Lat. 23” 37', long. 74” 5'. 

SANGHEE. — -A village in the British dis- 1 
trict of Eohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro-] 
vincjs. Lat. 29' 2', long, 76” 41'. ’ | 

SANGIM. — A town in the Porluguese dis- 
trict of Goa, territory of Bombay. 24 miles iS.E. 
of Goa. Lat. 15” 18', long. 74” 18'. 

SANGLEE. — One of the southern Mahratta I 
jaghires, teiritory of Boir.hny. It consists of 
several delnehed portions, but tho centre of the 
principal tract is in lat, 17” 28', long. 75” 30'. 
8anglee yields an auiiua! revenue of about 
46,800/. In 1846, a sword was presented to 
Ghintainun Row', chief of this territory, by 
the East-Jndia Com]>any, in testimony of 
their respect for his high character, and in 
acknowledgment of his unswerving fidelity 
and atlachnjcnt to the British government 
during the Kolapore rebellion. Gliintamun | 
died a few years after, and arrangements have 
been made for the administration of the estate 
during the minority of the present chief. 

SANGOD, in the Rajpoot territory of Ko- 
tah, a town on the route from Nusseerabad to 
8augor, 153 miles S. E, of former, 197 N.W. of 
latter. It is a considerable place, w'ith a 
bazar. Distant from the city of Kota, S.E., 
33 miles. Lat. 24” 55', lung. 76” 20'. 

SANGOLA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of 8attara, presidency of Bombay, 81 
miles E. by S. of Sattara, Lat. 17“ 26', long. 
75“ 16'. 

SANGOLEE. — A town in the British dis- j 
trict of Beigaum, presidency of Bombay, 24 | 
miles E.'S.E. of Belgauni. Kat. 15° 44', long. 
74“ 54'. 

SANGROOL. — A town in the native state 
of Kolapoor, territory of Bombay, 10 miles 
W.S.W. from Kola poor, .and 63 miles N. N.W. 
from Beigaum, Lat. 16° 40', long. 74“ 10'. 

8ANGWA, in the Rnjpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a \illage on the route from Nusseerabad to 


Deesa, and 128 miles S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 25“ 32', long. 73° 27'. 

SANTCHARA, in the Briti.sh district of 
Goruckpoor, liout.-gov, of the N.W. IVovinces, 
a small town situate four miles from the left 
bank of the Ghaghra, and as many from the 
right of the Koyane. It has a market. Dis- 
tant S.W. from Goruckpoor 25 miles. Lat. 
26” 30', long. 83 ”. 

SANK, in the territory of Gwalior, a small 
river rising about lat. 26° 3', long. 77° 57'. It 
runs in a north-easterly direction, and falls 
into the Asun river on the right side, in lat. 
26” 30', long. 78“ 16', after a course of about 
forty-five nnles, the wliole of which is thnmgh 
the Gwalior teiritory. It is crossed thirty 
miles from its source, and in lat. 26° 28', long, 
78 ' 9', by the route from Agra to Gwalior, and 
has there '‘water shallow, bed stony and 
rough, right bank rather steep.” At Nurabad, 
ten miles below, or north-east of the ford, it is 
cro.ssed by a bridge of seven arches, very w'ell 
built of masonry. 

SANKERRY DROCG.—A town in the 
Britl^.h district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 
26 miles S.W. by W. id’ Salem, Lat. 11° 28', 
long. 77° 55'. 

SANKHA, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
[village on the route from Allahabad to (Ulpee, 
land 18 miles E. of the latter, Lat. 26’ 10', 

I lo.ng. 80“ 3'. 

SANSAK DHARA, in the Dehra Doon, a 
remarkable s])ot, the romantic characteristic.s of 
which are thuH ilescribed by an eyewitness : 

I “ In the commencement of this day’s march, 
we enioyed a aiglit of uneominon beauty, which 
was rendered more atiiklng by being conee.iled 
by a jutting point of rock till we approached 
I very near, and asiamded a little bank, when it 
hurst Huddt uly ou our view'. It was a fall of 
water from an excavated bank, w'ith a cave or 
grotto .at each extieinity, forming together an 
arch of about 100 feel in perjiendicular height, 
with a subtended base of eighty or 100 yard.^^. 
Throiigdi livery part of the impending summit, 
the waiter oozed in drops, wliich fell in showers 
into a basin, whence it w'as carried by a small 
stream into the river below. The lofty trees 
and luxuriant shrubs which overhung the brow 
threw a partial sh.vle over the picture, while 
the sun striking full upon the cascade, was 
reflected in the sparkling globules, giving a 
richness and brilliancy to the scene which 
word.s are incompetent to express. Upon an 
inspection of the grotto on the right, we were 
I struck with new and more si I'.gular appearances. 
It is a cavern, about six feet in height, ten in 
[depth, and fourteen or sixteen in length, and 
i.s a natural excavation, the walls and roof of 
which are of rock. The water filters through 
the top, from which pendent shoots like icicles 
are disposed in all the diflerent stages of petri- 
faction. The small ramifications form varie- 
gated beds of moss, serving as conductors for 
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the water when it first begins to crystallize ; and 
from a tube or pipe, they become, by repeated 
incrustatiorjs, a finn consolidated mass. The 
various colours produced by the vegetation, 
changing with the different shades of light, 
give to the outer surface the appearance of 
mother-of-pearl ; but when the petrifaction is 
complete, the inside has a great resemblance 
to alabaster.” The water is very cold and 
chjjir, and probably contains much lime that is 
precipitated upon the various substances on 
which the shower falls. Sansar Dhara is by 
the superstitious Hindoos considered sacred to 
Mahadeva, and, in consequence, visited by 
them in jiilgrimage. It is within a dozen 
miles of the sanatory station of Mussouree and 
Landour. Lat. 30° 21', long. 78° 6'. 

SANTTPOKE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Nuddea, lieuc.-gov. of Bengal, 56 miles 
N, of Calcutta. The town has long been 
famous for its learning. Lat. 23° 14', long. 
88° 26'. 

SANTOO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, situate on the right bank of a branch 
of the Sookreo river, and 84 miles S.S.W. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 13', long. 72° 38'. 

SAONKETRA. — A town in Guzerat, or 
dominions of the Ouicowar, 21 miles E.S.E. 
from Baroda, and 84 miles N.E. by N. from 
Surat. Lat. 22° 10', long. 73° 31'. 

SAFE. — A town iii the native state of 
Bhotan, 116 miles N. from (Joalj)ara, and 141 
miles E. N.E. from Darjeeling. Lat. 27*^ 48', 
long. 90° 26'. 

SARAH UN, or SEILVN, the summer resi- 
dence of the rajah of Bussahir, is situate three 
miles from the left bank of the Sutluj. Its 
site is tine, being in a beautifully wooded 
recess or amphitheatre, formed by the hills 
advaneing round it in a semicircle behind, 
while in front they slope down to the Sutluj, 
beyond which the mountains of Kulu rise, 
barren, steep, and with snow-clad summits. 
The summits of the mountains round the town 
to the east and south are covered with snow 
until June, when the rainy season sets in, 
under the influence of which it melts away. 
The buildings of this town may h)e considered 
handsome, according to the humble standard 
of taste in this region. Tiiey are all in the 
Chinese style, with pent-roofs, l)alconies, <and 
some beautifully-carved woodwork. 'Phe most 
remarkable building is a temple dedicated to 
the Hindoo goddess Kali, to whom, previously 
to the establishment of British supremacy, 
human sacrifices were here offered. The 
residence of the rajah is extensive, consisting 
of several houses. Sfirahun is the limit of 
Brahminism towards the north, as none of that 
caste are established beyond it. Elevation 
alK>ve the sea 7,246 feet. Lat. 31° 30', long. 
77 ° 60 '. 

SARANGPOOR, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a town on the river Tons 
(North-eastern), 110 miles S.E. of Lucknow. 


Its population is estimated by Butter at 9,000. 
Lat. 26° 24', long. 82° 33'. 

SARAOON, in the British district of Bhut- 
teeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.VV'. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Sirsuh to the Punjab, 
62 miles N.W. of the forniyr, Lat, 30° 12', 
long. 74° 25'. 

SARAWAK. — A town in the British terri- 
U>ry of l^egu, situate on the left bank of the 
Irawady river, and 64 miles W. from Pegu. 
Lat. 17° 44', long. 95° 19'. 

SARAYAT, in the Britisli district of Go- 
ruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village 50 miles N.W. of Goruckpore canton- 
ment. Lat. 27° 20', long. 82 ' 53'. 

SAKDAH, or GHOGRA PJVER.— See 
Giiogra. 

SARENDI, in the district of Banswara, 
territory of Oude, a town near the right bank 
of the river Saee, 50 miles S. E, of Lucknow. 
Butter estimates the population at 6,000, in- 
cluding 100 Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 16', long. 
81° 5'. 

SARGAUM. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tannah, ])residency of Bombay, 53 
miles N, of Bombay. Lat. 19° 43', luiig. 
72° 52'. 

SAUH, in the British district of Cawnpore, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Ih’ovinces, a town in 
the subdivision of Sulimpur, hence sometimes 
called Sarh Sulimpur. I^at. 26° 14', long. 
30° 24'. 

SARHAT, in the British district of Beer- 
bhoom, lieut. gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Paohete to Sloughy r, 45 miles 
N. of former, 80 S. of latter. Lat. 24° 16', 
long. 86° 52'. 

SARHENDI, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the route from Agra to Kerowly, 
29 miles S.W. by W. of the former. Lat. 
26° 56', long. 77° 46'. 

SARHULL. — A. town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jlialawar, 27 miles E. V)y vS. from Jhalra 
Patun, and 143 miles W.N.W. from Saugur. 
Lat. 24° 28', long. 76° 40'. 

8ARSA, a small river, rises in the valley 
south of Subatoo, and in lat. 30° 54', long. 
77° 3'. It holds a north-westerly course 
through the Pinjor Doon, and, receiving 
several small feeders from the mountains of 
Hindoor, falls into the Sutlej near Kanoli, in 
lat. 31° 2', long. 76° 38', after a course of about 
thirty miles. 

SARSAP, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
a hill fort on the route from Agra to Neemuch, 
145 miles S.W. of former. Lat. 26° 10', long. 
76° 10'. 

SARSEI'EE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 22 
miles E. by N. of Belgaum. Lat. 15° 55', 
long.- 74° 54'. 

SARUN. — A British district under the 
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lient.-gov. of Bengal, and named from the town 
ot Saran, its principal place. It is bounded 
on the north and north-west by the territory of 
Nepaul ; on the east by the British district 
Tirhoot ; on the south-west by the Ganges, 
dividing it from the British districts Patna 
and Shahabad, and the Ghaghra, dividing it 
from the British district Ghazeepore ; and 
on the west by Goruckpoor. It lies be- 
tween lat, 25^* 40'— 27“ 29', long. 83“ 55'— 
85° 30' ; is 115 miles in length from north to 
south, and ninety in breadth. The area is 
6,394 square miles. It is throughout a very 
level tract, having no mountains, and scarcely 
any hills, or even undulations, but with a 
general inclination towards the south-east, as 
indicated by the flow of the rivers in that 
direction. The rivers and watercourses are 
very numerous, few tracts being better supplied 
in this respect. The Ganges flowing south- 
east, forms the south-western boundary from 
the confluence of the Ghaghra to the con- 
fluence of the Gunduk. The other principal 
rivers by which the district is either traversed 
or bounded, are the Ghagra, Gunduk, and 
Bagmuttee. 

The principal products are wheat, barley, 
rice, gram (Cicer arietinum), millet, maize, 
pease, and some other pulse, oil-seeds, hemp, 
opium, indigo, tobacco, cotton. The district 
in general affords an ample and fruitful field 
for the cultivation of sugarcane. The esculent 
vegetables of Europe in general thrive well 
during the cold season. The forests contain 
some fine timber- trees. Manufactures are few, 
and of small note. The commerce of the dis- 
trict consists principally in the export of raw 
produce, of which the chief articles are timber, 
grain, Sugar, tobacco, opium, indigo, and cot- 
ton. The most important import is culinary 
salt ; the remainder is composed of silks, broad- 
cloths, and a few other articles, regarded as 
luxuries amongst the natives, in general simple 
in their habits. The principal towns — Sarun 
or Chupra, Bettiah, Revelgunj, Aliganj — are 
noticed under their respective names in the 
alphabetical arrangement. The jiopulation is 
given under the article Bengal. 

This district formed part of the kingdom of 
Magadha, the monarch of which is represented 
to have been pfiramount ruler of India long 
previously to the Christian era. On the over- 
throw, in 1193, of the kingdom of Kunnouj, by 
Shahab-uddin Muhammad, king of Ghor, the 
victor, following up his success, subdued the 
kingdom of Behar, of which Sarun formed part, i 
Subsequently, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, it was subdued by Baber, and in 1765 
it was included in the grant of the dewanny 
made to the East-India Company by Shah 
Alumi the padshah of Delhi. 

S ARU N GHTJR. — - A town in the native 
state of Sarunghur, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, 68 miles W. from Sumbulpoor, 
and 84 miles S.S.W. from Odeipoor. The 
native state of which this town is the chief 


place, contains an area of 799 square miles, 
and a population of 35,955. Lat. 21“ 30', 
long. 82“ 59'. 

SARUNGKOT, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Swan river, 73 miles S.S.E. 
of the town of Peshawar. Lat. 33“ 6', long. 
72“ 13'. 

SARUNGPOOR, in Malwa, in the territory 
of Dewas, a town on the route from Goona to 
Mow, 97 miles S.W. of former, 88 N.E. of 
latter. It is situate on the right or east bank 
of the Kallee Sindh river, here crossed by ford ; 
“ bed 400 yards wide ; bottom of rock in ledges 
and sand ; water shallow during the dry season." 
Distant N.E. from Oogein 55 miles. Lat, 
23“ 31', long. 76“ 30'. 

SARWAPALLI. — A town in the British 
district of Nelloie, presidency of Madras, 12 
miles S. by W. of Nellore. Lat. 14“ 17', long. 

80 “ r. 

SARWUR. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bomb.vy, 10 
miles S.W. of Beejapoor. Lat. 16“ 43', long. 
75“ 41'. 

SASA, a river of the Muttuck country, in 
Upper Assam, rises iu lat. 27“ 26', long. 95“ 16', 
and flowing westerly for forty-five niiles, falls 
into the Booreo Dehing river in lat. 27“ 15', 
long. 94“ 43'. 

SASOOKHA. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, 110 miles N. from Go.alpara, and 
i 141 miles N.W. from Durrung. Lat. 27“ 44', 
long. 90“ 40'. 

SASOORAHULLY. — A town in the My- 
sore, situate on the right bank of the Toonga 
river, and 138 miles N.W. byN. from Seringa- 
patam. Lat. 14“ 9', long. 75“ 45'. 

SASPANEE, in the British territory of 
Saugur and Nurbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Jubbul- 
poor to Nagpoor, 39 miles S.S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 22“ 39', long. 79“ 49', 

SASRAN. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or territory of Scindia, 42 miles S.W. 
by W. from Gwalior, and 70 miles W.N.W. 
from Jhansee. Lat. 25“ 55', long. 77“ 40'. 

SASSERAM, in the British di8triv.t of Shah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Hazareebagh to Benares, 117 miles N.W. 
of former, 72 S.E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and is of considerable size ; but the greater 
part of its extent is occupied by ruinous mosques 
and tombs of Mussulmans. The town has a few 
rude manufactures in hardware and jewellery, 
and there are many weavers, principally Mussul- 
mans. There is an endowed school, supported 
by lands formerly granted for the purpose. 
The population is estimated by Jacquemont 
at 10,000 ; but according to Buchanan, the 
number of houses is 3,600 ; and assuming the 
usually-received average of inmates, the num- 
ber of inhabitants would appear to be 18,000, 
Lat. 24“ 57', long. 84“ 4'. 
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SASSOOn. — A town in tKe British district 
of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 16 miles 
S,E. of Poonah. Lat. 18'" 20', long. 74° 8'. 

SASUNEE, in the British district of Ally- 
guvh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Agra to the canton- 
ment of Allygurh, and 14 miles S. of the latter. 
It has a large bazar. In 1803, the conduct of 
a refractory zemindar rendered necessary the 
employment of force for the reduction of the 
fortress, which was consequently attacked by 
the British, under General Lake, and captured, 
though T\ot without severe loss on the part of 
the victors. Sasunee contains a population of 
5,524. Lat. 27° 42', long. 78° 9'. 

SATA, or SETTA, in Sinde, the greatest 
eastern branch of the Indus, or rather the con- 
tinuation of the main stream, which formerly 
sent off to the west a large arm called the Bug- 
gaur. This last, however, is now almost com- 
pletely closed during the .season when the river 
18 low, becoming then httle else than a succes- 
sion of dnnda, or fresh-water pools. The Sata 
below the divarication is generally about 1,000 
yards wide. It sends off, on the Itdt or eastern 
side, two branches, — the Mull and Moutnee, 
once great streams, but now, during the dry 
season, shallow rivulets. At the time that 
Carless wrote, in 1837, the Hujarnree and 
Kedywaree mouths, which gave exit to two 
other branches sent off by tlie Sata on the right 
side, were navigable ; but in 1839 the ilujam- 
ree mouth was closed by a great alteration in 
the course of the stream. Having thrown off 
these branches on the right and left side, the 
Sata, still the main stream of the Indus, and 
known in the lower part of its course by the 
names Munnejah and Wanyanee, falls into the 
Indian Ocean by the Kookewaree mouth, in 
lat, 24° 2', long, 67° 32'. 

SATAHUJSfG. — A town in Nepal, 102 miles 
W.N. W. from Khatmandoo, and 102 miles 
N. by E. from Goruckpoor. Lat. 28° 7', long. 
83° 44'. 

SATAK. — A town within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, tlie ruler of Cashmere, 160 miles 
E.S.E. from Birinagiir, and 100 miles N.E. 
from Kangra. Lat. 33° 8', long. 77° 30'. 

SATHEEKA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 53 miles N. by E. from 
Jodhpoor, and 97 miles W.N, W. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 27° 2', long. 73° 18'. 

SATHWALY. — A town in Hyderabad, 
situate on the right bank of the Manjera river, 
and 64 miles N.W. by N. from Hyderabad. 
Lat. 18° 9', long. 78° 3 . 

S4-TIGHAT. — A town in Nepal, situ.ate on 
the right bank of the Marachangdi river, and 
70 miles W. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 27° 46', 
long. 84° 10'. 

SATKOONEEA. — A town in the British 
district of Chittagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
27 miles S.E. of Chittagong. Lat. 22° 1', 
long. 92° 9'. 

SATPOORA, in the territory of Indore, or 
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poseessians of Holkar’s family, a small town 
on a tributary of the Nerbudda, 75 miles S.E. 
of Indore. It gives name to a range of moun- 
tains, which, running east and west, divides 
the valley of the Taptee from that of the 
Nerbudda. This range may be considered as 
extending between lat. 21° — 22°, from long. 
73° 40' to long. 78°, where it becomes con- 
founded with the Vindhya range. The south 
declivity towards the Taptee is abrupt, the 
north towards the Nerbudda very gentle. Its 
elevation does not appear to have been accu- 
rately determined. Aseergurh, one of its 
summits, is probably about 1,200 feet above 
the sea. Fraser, an eye-witness, estimates 
the elevation of the highest points at about 
2, .500 feet above the sea. “The Bat[>oora 
differ extremely in appearance from the Vin- 
dhya mountains, being bold and romantic in 
the outlines, rising into lofty peaks, and swell- 
ing into shapes that would indi e the beholder 
from a distance to consider them as primitive.” 
They, however, consist of amygdaloid and 
greenstone, and on the summits, of over- 
lying trap, and are altogether of volcanic 
formation. Satpoora is in lat. 21° 48', long. 
76° 27'. 

8 ATTAR A, so denominated from the fort 
of that name, is a British province within the 
presidency of Bombay. It is bounded on the 
north by the British collectorate of Poona ; 
on the north-east and east by that of 8hola- 
pore ; on the south by the collectorate of 
Belgaum, the southern Mahratta jaghires, and 
tlie state of Colapore; and on the west by the 
collectorates of Rutiiagherry andTanuah. It 
lies between lat. 16° 22' — 18° 32', long. 73° 24' 
— 76° 25'; is 215 miles in length from south- 
east to north-west, and ninety in breadth ; 
the area is about 10,222 square miles. The 
culminating range of the vSiadri Mountains, 
or Western Ghauts, extend along its west 
fiontier for about ninety miles, separating it 
from the Concan. Those mountains, which 
rise so precipitously on the west side, or 
towards the Concan, have a more gradual 
declivity on the Deccan side, or towards the 
east; and in that direction, though the surface 
is generally very rugged, and diversified by 
many considerable ranges and isolated moun- 
tains, it sinks gradually to the plains of 
Hyderabad, or temtory of the Nizam. All 
the streams hold a south-easterly direction, 
and ultimately joining the Kistna, which rises 
in this territory, are. conveyed by the channel 
of that great river to the Bay of Bengal. Of 
the remaining rivers, the chief is the Neera. 
In addition to the Kistna and the Neera, are 
the Mar, the Yena, the Nandhur, the Yerla, 
the Wurna, and the Quina, over which last- 
mentioned river a bridge is about to be 
constructed. 

The climate of the higher parts in the west 
of this territory is characterized by extreme 
moisture, the annual fall of rain exceeding 
that registered in many other places, and 
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having been known to amount to nearly 300 
inches in tho year. On the eastern declivity 
of the Ghats in the Deccan, and in the lower 
parts still farther east, “ the rains are light, 
uncertain, and in all years barely sufficient for 
the wants of the husbandman ; and a slight 
failure occasions much distress.” The mean 
annual fall of rain in tVie less-elevated parts is j 
stated not to exceed twenty-three and a half' 
inches. In the upper parts of the Ghats, the ! 
heat is much moderated by the elevation ; the * 
mean annual tern})erature being G6“. April isj 
found to be the hottest month, the mean tern- j 
perature being 74"’; the exiretiie maximum i 
also occurred in the same month, reaching, | 
in 1830, 90“. In the Deccan, at an elevation 
of 1,700 or 1,800 feet, the maximum tempera- 
ture of the whole year is stated to he 94^^, 
the minimum 37°. In the upper part of the 
Ghats, the monsoons during autumn are 
violent in the extreme ; in the less-elevated 
parts eastward of tlio Ghats, tliey are in 
general scarcely felt, though the extreme east 
is sonietinies slightly visited by the monsoon 
from the north-east, or that from the Coro- 
mandel coast. The climate is considered very 
Balubrious. 

The great majority of the population is 
Mahratta ; and this part of India appears 
from time immemorial to have been the head- 
quarters of that race, which held the widely- 
extended region of Maharc^shtra. In the hills 
adjoining the Ghats southward of Sattara, 
there are a considerable number of Kamooses, 
a predatory tribe, in physical aspect resem- 
bling the Bheels, but more subdued and 
civilized. They have no language of their 
own, and in dress and manners are more like 
the Mahrattas. The total pojuilation of Sat- 
tara has been returned at 1,005,771, which 
affords ninety to the square) mile. Such 
assumed density may be regarded as ample 
for a mountainous tract, in general barren, 
and sui>ject to frequently-recurring droughts. 
The princi[)al towns — Sattara the capital, Pun- 
derpoor, andBeejapoor — are noticed under their 
respective names. 

During the administration of the country 
by the last rajah, a good carriage-road had 
been made from Sattara to Mahabulisbwar, a 
distance of thirty miles, which was continued 
for twenty-seven miles to Mahar, on the 
navigable river Savitree. There was also a 
good road continued from the Neera bridge 
P' Sattara, thus completing the communica- 
tion between that city and Poona. Since the 
lapse of the territory to the British, many 
excellent roads have been added. Among 
them may be noticed one connecting Beeja- 
poor with Sattara ; another from the town of 
Kurar, over the Koombarleo Ghaut, to the 
Concan ; a third over the Pusurnee Ghaut, 
between the town of Waee and Malcolm Peth, 
on the Mahahulishwar Hills. 

Sevajee, who founded the state of Sattara 
and the Maliratta confederation, was tlie 
second sou of Shahjee, a Mahratta leader of 


some note, under the Nizam Shah dynasty of 
Ahmedmiggur, and subsequently under tiiat 
of Bejapoor. Sevajee began his predatory 
career about 1614, and in 1646 acquired his 
first stronghold, the hill-fort of Torna, by tlie 
treachery of the governor liohiing it on the 
part of the king of Beeja]>oor, against whom 
he, in 1618, openly revolted. From that time 
his course of successful aggression agairjst both 
Aiirungzehe, then king of Delhi, and the king 
of Beejapoor was raj>id. In 1659 he in per- 
.soii as.sassi Dated the gener.al of the army of 
Beejapoor, and attacked the forces, which, 
thus surprised and deprived t^f a leader, were 
for the most part slain, the Mahrattas among 
the survivors enteriiig the service of their 
conqueror. In 1662 he had acq\iired a tract 
of country 250 miles in length northwards 
from Goa, and at its widest ])art 100 miles in 
breadth ; and “ in this small territory the 
hardiness and predatory habits of his soldiers 
enabled him to maintain an army of 7,000 
horse and 50,000 foot.” In 1664 he extended 
his predatory expeditions so far that he plun- 
dered the rich city of Surat, and with his 
spoil returned unmolested to his fastnesses. 
In 1665 he collected a fleet, and commenced 
a course of piratical depredations against the 
Mussulmans, who were especially enraged by 
the capture of tlio ships which, according to 
annual usage, were conveying pilgrims from 
India to tlie Bed Sea. In the same year, 
however, Sevajee accepted service in the army 
of Aurungzebe, by whom he was soon after 
placed in continement. From this durance he 
escaped, and returned to his fastness at Baee- 
gurh, after an absence of nearly a year. He 
there became so formidable, that Aurungzel>e 
admitted him to terms, or rather concluded 
with him a treaty, by which he was acknow- 
ledged as jaghiredar or subordinate proprietor 
of a territory much larger than that which he 
had formerly lield. An attempt, made hj 
order of Aurungzebe, to seize Sevajee, causeil 
him to recomnience hostilities, in which be 
was eminently succes-sful, ravaging to a great 
extent tlie territories of tlie sovereign of 
Delhi, exacting the chouth or black-mail of 
a fourth of the revenues from such districts 
as were spared, and in a field action defeating 
an army ot 20,000 men. In rivalry of the 
king of Delhi, ho was, in 1675, crowned at 
Raeegurh, with great splendour, adopting, in 
all their <ixtent, the ceremonies used by that 
gorgeous court on such occasions. He soon 
after marched towards the Coromandel coa^t, 
and, passing by Madras, took the strong fort 
of Jinji, one of the possessions of Beejapoor ; 
but in the midst of his triumphs and great- 
ness he was cut off by illness, in 1680, in tho 
fifty- third year of his age. His son f^ambajeo 
succeeded to his possessions, but being devoid 
of talent, energy, and perseverance, and be- 
coming incompetent from drunkenness and 
debauchery, was, in 1688, nnule prisoner by 
the Moguls, and in the following year cruelly 
put to death, by order of Aurungzebe. Not- 
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'withstanding, however, all .the talents, re- 
sources, and perseverance of the emperor, the 
Mussulman cause rapidly waned, and that of 
the Mahrattas ]»rospered : they seemed to 
multiply as the Mogul armies decayed. After 
reducing the Dec«m to a desert, they had 
spread over Malwa, and made a powerful 
inroad into (Juzerat, leaving their traces 
everywhere, in pillaged towns, ravaged fields, 
and smoking villages.” Aurungzehe, after 
many campaigns, in which he vainly at- 
tempted to retrieve his sinking affairs, died 
in 1707 , at Ahmednugur, whither he had with 
difficulty led the shattered relics of his ruined 
host. The rapid decay of the kingdom of 
Delhi accelerated the progress of the Mah- 
ratta power: the officers of the king left in 
charge of the Deccan, first faintly opposed 
and then conciliated the Mahrattas ; a truce 
was concluded about 1710, by which they 
yielded the chouth ; and this, or the con- 
firmation of the agreement, together with a 
formal giant of their territorial possessions 
by the emperor (l\'ulshah) in 1719, may he 
considered as the final establishment of the 
Mahratta government, after a struggle of at 
least sixty years. The office of Peishwa, 
leader ” or prime minister” of the Mah- 
ratta empire, had always been a place of im- 
portance, and Ilalajee Kao, who attained that 
dignity, succeeded in 1749 in engrossirig the 
W'iiole powers of the state. Thenceforward 
the descendants of Hevajee were mere pen- 
sioned captives. From that humiliating state 
Pertaub Singh, the titular rajah, was released 
in 1818, when the army of the Peishwa, in 
its rapid flight, was surprised and routed by a 
British force atAshti, On that occasion the 
rajah, with bis mother and brothers, were 
rescued and set at liberty, after the family 
had been nearly seventy years in durance. 
To the rajah was assigned the territory of 
Sattara, producing an annual revenue of 
137,500/., besides jaghires or feudal grants, 
and other alienations from the rent-roll, 
making in the atrgregate about 200,000/. for 
the gross annual income of the raj. The 
sovereignty of the territory thus assigned was 
to be held by the rajah, ‘‘in subordinate co- 
operation with the British government,” which 
engaged to defend the rajah’s territories, and 
give him protection from all injury and aggres- 
sion. The Mahratta ])rince having been alw.ays 
retained in a state of pupilage, it was appre- 
hended that to invest him at once with the 
full measure of power whicli he was ulti- 
mately to enjoy, might he mischievous ; the 
following stipulation therefore formed part of 
the treaty: — “The rajah shall ultimately have 
the entire managenient of the country now 
ceded to him ; hnt as it is necessary, on ac- 
count of the 7ecent conquests of the country, 
that it should at first be governed with par- 
ticular care and prudence, the administration 
for the present will rein; i in the hands of 
the British political agent. That officer will, 
however, conduct the government in the 


rajah’s name, and in consultation with his 
highness ; and in proportion as his highness 
and his officers shall acquire experience, and 
evince their ability to govern the country, the 
British government will gradually transfer the 
whole administration into their hands. He 
will, however, at all times attend, as above 
agreed, to the advice which the British poli- 
tical agent shall offer him for the good of his 
state, and lor the maintenance of general 
tranquillity.” The management of the raj 
remained with the British political agent until 
April, 1822 ; and an official report of that 
date records ^‘the general prosperity and good 
order that prevailed throughout the r.ajah’8 
districts, and the satisfaction which was shown 
by all classes qf the people towards his high- 
ness’s government and the existing system of 
management.” At this prosperous time the 
government was transferred to the rajah, then 
twenty-four years of age, and the British 
functionary, hitherto denominated political 
agent, was thenceforth styled Resident. Cool- 
ness, however, subsequently arose between the 
rajali and the government of Bombay, which 
soon increased to alienation. The rajah made 
demands wliich the government thought un- 
warranted by the treaty ; and being led into 
proceedings * inconsistent with the position 
which he occupied, he was, in 1839, deposed, 
and his brother elevated to his place. The 
deposed rajah was sent to Benares, where he 
died in the inonih of October, 1847. A treaty 
was concluded with the new rajah, under which 
a competent revenue was secured to Pertaub 
Singh, and certain modifications of the terms 
of the original treaty were effected in regard 
to certain jaghiredars of the Sattara raj, who, 
to obviate dispute, were formally declared 
under the direct control of the British go- 
vernment, though their contingents and pecu- 
niary ]iayments were reserved to the ri'jah, as 
previously fixed. Under tliis arrangement, 
capital sentences passed by those jaghiredars 
are made subject to confirmation by the 
British government. 

Under the rule of the new rnjah, the con- 
dition of the country was higlily satisfactory. 
The British authorities, ever anxious for im- 
provement, found in the prince a willing 
coadjutor. Not only were substantial re- 
forms introduced, but matters little heeded 
for the most part by native rulers received 
some measure of attention. Steps were taken 
to repair and preserve the fine relics of Ma- 
hometan architecture at Beejapoor, while the 
great interests of humanity were advanced by 
tlie encouragement of vaccination, the aboli- 
tion of suttee, and the 8uppres«mn of trade 
in .slaves. 

The second rajnh under the protection of 
the K»t lndia Company died in 1848, with- 
out issu^y hut adopted, a few hours previously 
to his death, a boy distantly related to bis 
family. It was obvious, however, that by the 
general law and custom of India, a dependent 
principality could not pass to an adopted heir 
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without the consent of the paramount power ; 
yet, plain as this was, the decision of the 
British government was not given without 
deliberation. That government was under no 
pledge, direct or consiructive, to give such 
consent, and it was deemed expedient, in 
reference to the general interests committed 
to its charge, to withhold it. The territory 
accordingly lapsed, by the extinction of the 
race of Sevajee, to the power which bestowed 
it, and was formally annexed to the British 
dominions. The revenue derived from all 
sources in 1S50 amounted to 271,304/. 

SATTARA, — The principal place of the 
British province of the same name, in the 
presidency of Bombay. It is situate amidst 
the highlands of the Deccan, east of the cul- 
minating range of the Ghats, and where the 
country, though very rugged, inclines gene- 
rally to the eastward. The site of the fort is 
the summit of a mountain havitig an area 
extending about 1,100 yards in its greatest] 
length, and 500 in breadth. The mountain is; 
of no great height, but very steep. '‘Its I 
defences consist of a scarp, upwards of forty 
feet in perpendicular black rock, on the top of 
which is a atone wall;” and besiegers of it 
have suffered dreadfully from huge stones 
precipitated on them from the fort above. 
Its most striking feature is ‘‘ the north-east j 
angle, which assumes nearly the shape of a I 
tower, and is one of the strongest points, the 
rock being forty-two feet high, and the bastion 
now on the top of it consists of twenty -five 
feet of masonry, making a total of sixty -seven j 
feet.” The “town of Sattara lies immediately 
under the fort, in a desep hollow, nearly sur- ! 
rounded on three sides by hills j cut off from | 
the west by the Syhadri Mountains (Western 
Ghats), and from every other quarter by the 
Yena, Kistna, and Oorrnooree rivers,” When 
the fort was attacked by the British at the 
close of the war with the Peishwa in 1818, it 
mounted only twenty-five guns, of various 
calibre, and was garrisoned by 400 men, who 
surrendered, having made scarcely any resist- 
ance, after a few shells had been thrown into 
the place. The British colours were imme- 
diately hoisted, but next day lowered, and the 
standard of Sevajee raised in their place, pro- 
clamation being made of the restoration of 
the titular chief to his dignity, and a portion 
of the territory held by his ancestors, Pre- 
vioursly to the rise of Sevajee, this place had 
been held by the Mussulman government of 
Beejapoor ; it was taken by that celebrated 
chieftain in 1673, and made the seat of 
government by his successors in 1698. In 
1700, being besieged by Aurungzebe in person, 
it was taken by blockade after a vigorous 
resistance of about two months. In 1705 it 
was retaken by the Mahrattas by stratagem ; 
and during the ascendancy of the Peishwa, 
was used ostensibly as the state residence, but 
actually as the prison of the rajah. After the 
deposal of the Peishwa, the titular rajah ood> 


tinued to reside here, under the protection 
and control of the British authorities, till the 
race of Sevajee failed, by the death of his last 
descendant in 1848. A new church has been 
erected in the town by the British govern- 
ment. Distance from Bombay, S.E., 115 
miles ; from Poonab, S., 55. Lat. 17 "' 45', 
long. 74*" 4'. 

SATTAVADE. — A town in the Bntish 
district of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
33 miles N.W. of Madras. Lat. 13° 27', 
long. 80° 1'. 

I SATTENAPATTI. — A town in the British 
district of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 
21 miles W.N.W. of Guntoor. Lat. 16° 25', 
long. 80° 12'. 

SaTTENWARREE, in the territory of 
Bhopal, a fort an the northern frontier, 
towards the Gwalior territory. In 1818 it 
was held by a garrisoTi on the part of the 
rajah of Nagpoor or Berar, and on the 8th of 
June was invested by a British force Under 
Major LamV), and on the 9th, the rampart 
having been breached, an attempt was made to 
storm ; but the advancing party was received 
with so destructive a lire, tliat thirty-two mou 
of those near the head of the advancing column 
were unhappily cut down. The rear thereupon 
fled in panic to seek shelter, and were of 
necessity followed by the rest. All efforts to 
bring the men to renew tlie attack were un- 
successful, aud under cover of darkness, the 
party retired from the spot, having suffered 
the loss of eighty-six of their number in killed 
and wounded. On the following night, how- 
ever, the garrison evacuated the lort, eome- 
whei-e about half their number effecting their 
escape, the remainder being killed or made 
prisoners. Sattenwarree appears to have been 
granted with other possessions by treaty of 
1818 by the British government to the nawaub 
of Bhopal, “ in order to mark its ap{)robation 
of his conduct, and to enable him to maintiiin 
the stipulated contingent.” Distant N.W. of 
Bhopal 30 miles, N.E. of Oojeiii 95. Lat. 
23° 36', long. 77° 10'. 

SATTIYAMANGALAM.— A. town in the 
British district of CoiinV>atoor, presidency of 
Madras, 40 miles N.N.E. of Coimbatoor. 
Lat. 11° 30', long. 77° 18'. 

SATULA, in the British hill state of 
Kotgurh, a village on a mountain rising 
steeply over the left bank of the Sutlej. 
Elevation above the sea 6,771 feet. Lat. 
31° 19', long. 77° 31'. 

SAUBIE NULLA. — A river rising in lat. 
27*^ 12', long. 76° 19', and, flowing in a north- 
erly direction for eighty miles through Alwar 
and Kot Kassim, and for thirty through the 
British district of Goorgaon and the native 
territory of J’hujhur, falls into the Hansoutee 
river on the right side, in lat. 28° 28', long, 
76“ 38'. 

SAUCKRA. — A town on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, in the British district of 
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Sumbulpoor, 84 miles W. by S. of Sumbul- 
poor. Lat. 21° 19', long. 82° 48'. 

SAITDERVEIL. — A town of Bombay, in 
the territory of the Daung rajahs, 50 miles E. 
by S. from Surat, and 66 miles N.W. by W. 
from Malligaum. Lat. 21°, long. 73° 37'. 

SAUEELA. — A town in Guzerat, or domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, 42 miles E.N.E. from 
Rajkote, and 83 miles W.S.W. from Ahrned- 
abad. Lat. 22“ 31', long. 71° 25'. 

SAUGOR AND NERBUDDA TERRI- 
TORIES. — ^The country thus designated com- 
prises an extensive tract, bounded on the 
north by Bundelcund and the British districts 
of Banda, Allahabad, and Mirzapore ; on the 
east by Mirzapore and Korea ; on the south 
by the territory of Nagpore or Berar, and the 
territory of the Nizam ; and on the west by 
the territory of Gwalior, or the possessions of 
the Scindia family, and the territory ot Bhopal. 
It lies between lat, 21° 16' and 25° 15', long. 
76° 53' and 82° 61' ; is 880 miles in length 
from east to west, and 190 in breadth from 
north to south, and has an area of 32,114 
square miles. Within these boundaries are 
comprehended the independent state of Rewah, 
whose rajah is bound to the British government 
by a treaty of alliance. The other native 
chieftains are mere feudatories of the East- 
India Company, under whose grants they hold 
their possessions ; within which, however, they 
exercise all the powers of government, subject 
to the interference, when necessary, of the 
paramount authority. Of the petty states 
thus situate, there are four — Kotee, Myhir, 
Oocheyra, and Sohawul ; but the larger portion 
of the country known as the Saugor and Ner- 
budda territory is directly British. This por- 
tion comprises the districts of Saugor, Jubbul- 
pore, Hoshungabad, Seoni, Dumoh, Nursing- 
poor, Baitool, Ramghur, and Sohajpore. Its 
outline is very irregular, but it may be de- 
scribed generally as extending from lat. 21° 16' 
to 24° 30', and from long. 76° 63' to 82° 15', 
and comprehending an area of about 20,000 
square miles. 

The Saugor and Nerbudda is, with little 
exception, a considerably elevated tract, its 
limits embracing a portion of the ranges of 
the Vindhya and of the Mahadeo Mountains. 
The eastern part is an elevated table-Land, 
having at its south-eastern angle the summit of 
Amarakantak, 3,463 feet above the sea, but 
declining towards the west into the more 
depressed tract called the valley of the Ner- 
budda, that great river holding its course 
along it westward towards the Indian Ocean. 
The Mahadeo Mountains form the southern 
inclosing i-ange of this valley ; the Vindhya, 
the northern. At the distance of about 
thirty miles south of the Nerbudda, the 
culminating ridge of the Mahadeo Mountains 
forms the line of water-heads, dividing the 
streams flowing northward towards the Ner- 
budda from those flowing southward and 
south-eastward towards the Godavery. The 


Mahadeo range appears to have an average 
elevation of about 2,000 feet a!M>ve the sea ; 
one summit is judged to rise aa liigh as 
2,500, and two or three others are vaguely 
conjectured to have a still great, r altitude. 
The elevation above the sea of the Viudliya 
forming the northern inclosing range of the 
valley of the Nerbudda, is but inoder.ite. 
This range is little more than the southerji 
brow of a sort of plateau, of very irregular 
surface, but for the most part declining north- 
ward, and sending off numerous ‘streams in 
that direction. Few elevations exceed 2,000 
feet ; that of the Residency at Saugor, one ot 
the most considerable ascertained, is only 2,o,u). 
Down this declivity, towards the north and 
north-east, flow the numerous feeders d tl.e 
Betwa, the Cane, the Tons, and many utners 
in their course towards the Jumna and the 
Ganges. The Sone, rising two or three mdes 
least of the source of the Nerbudda, Hows 
I eastward; the Tap tee, rising in the Mahadeo 
range, in the south-weso of the territory, flow- 
ing westward, holds a course paralkd to the 
Nerbudda, but on an average fifty miles m«»ro 
to the southward, and, like that river, it falli 
intc the Arabian Sea. The mineral produc- 
tions do not present many varieties, but tbi.y 
are highly important, consisting principally of 
iron and of coal. Iron-ore is found to the 
north-eastward of Sohagpoor and the eastward 
of the river Sone, but the most important sit© 
is a tract extending from twenty to thirty 
miles north-east of Jubbulpore, where it is 
largely raised and smelted. A considerable 
quantity is manufactured at Poonasaa, Chand- 
gurh, and some other places in this district. 
At Tendukheri also, fifty miles south of 
Saugor, and ten miles north of the right bank 
of the Nerbudda, is abundance of iron- ore of 
excellent quality, which has been fully tested, 
as it is the material used in the construction 
of the excellent suspension-bridge over the 
Beosi, near the town of Saugor. The inex- 
haustible supply of iron-ore is the more im- 
portant from there being abundance of excel- 
lent coal at many places in the vicinity ; as in 
the Riwan perguunah of Chandia - Kanria, 
which adjoins Kumbi on the north-east ; and 
again in the Hosbnngabac' district, on the 
south bank of the Nerbudaa; also alx)ut 
seven or eight miles below Jubbulpore, and 
at Sohagpore, on the left bank of the Sone. 

I Limestone abounds in many places, and the 
I sandstone of the northern part of the district 
is remarkably fine-grained, strong, and may 
be quarried of any scantling desired. Little 
mention appears to be made of any other 
mineial produce in this district. 

A considerable portion of the population ap- 
pear to be of the stock of the Gho.nds, perhape 
the aboriginal race of this part of' India. Some 
of theGhond tribes are nearly in what is called 
a state of nature, larking in the gloomieii 
recesses of the thickest forests, and subsisling 
tor the moat part on wild roots and fruits, 
wild honey, and game, which they till with 
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their arrows. It is even alleged that they are 
eanitibals, cutting the' throate of such of their 
nuinl>er as they oonFider ineooverably ill, and 
devouring their bodies. However this may 
he, it is beyond doubt that they offer human 
fs.'icrilices to their idols. Kotwithstanding their 
barbansm, they are, however, allowed to class 
Hi* pi^elves nnder the aeoond c:aste of Hindoos. 
A in origin and habits to these savages are 
t!ie Koles, Palis, and Paowant, inhabiting the 
part of the districL The renuuning 
iiiiidoo population are Bnhmins, Bundelas^ 
various tribes of Bajpoota, and Mahrattas. 
'riit: .Mussulman population, consisting of Pa- 
ir* ns and others, is not inconsiderable. This 
t< i ijtf>ry belonging to what are cadled the non- 
1 «V^^dation provinces^ the statistical information 

g.irding it is somewhat loose ; but nnder the 
1 anius of the several districts— Saugor, Jub- 
bul|>ore, Hoehungabad, Seonee, Ihiraoh, Nur- ' 
siiij^pore, and Baitool-r-will be found such as is 
available. 

The British ierritocy is nnder the super- 
inteiidenoe of tiie lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
IVovinces. The principal towns are Saugor, 
Jubhulpore, Hodiungi^bad, Seoni, Baitool, 
Sohajpur, Belhary, Mandla, Dumoh, and Dha* 
mouiii. Of the earlier history of this territory 
lilit* known : it was probably long ruled by 

rinces of the Ghond race. It seems to have 

ecn at least partvdly conquered by Akbar, 
the year 1599. On the dismeroberment 
oi the empire of Delhi, this tract became 
nominally snlgect to the PeLdiwa ; but in the 
latter part of the ei^teenth centniy, Baghojee 
J3hoDela, nqah of Bermr or Nagpore, haying 
received fr^ that potentate grants of the 
greater part of the tenitoiy, made himself 
master of it. In 1818 this pcation was ceded 
to the British government^ in commutation of 
subsidy and contingent stipulated for by the 
treaty of 1816 ; and the cession was confirmed 
by the trea^ of 1826. The claims of the 
Peishwa in Saugor had been previously surren- 
dered,. being included in the ** rights, interests, 
and pretensions, feudal, territorial, and pecu- 
niary,'* ceded by that prinew to the £ast-Ii<dia 
Company, under the thirteenth article of the 
treaty of 181 7. Serious diatarbances continued 
in several portions of these provinces after the 
terminatioti of the Afljghan war, which it was 
found neoeasary to qneH ly oonoentrating a 
military force in the discSseted territory. 

BAUGOB, the printipal place of the British 
district of the same names, is sitnate in a hilly 
tract, consiifecably elevated above the Kuirouna- 
ing country. The town is built along the 
west, the north, and the north-east sides of a 
lake nearly a mile in length, and three-quarters 
in breadth, which occupies the lowest part of a 
valley, or rmthear a basin, anrroonded by hills of 
trap foTmation, mter^iened with a few of 
sandsUma Hcuo ara militaKy cantonments, 
situate on an imdnlatiiigplaui north-eastof the 
lake, and extending from north to south in a 
eontinnons line abiml a mile and a hall l^e 


ground, however, H la said, has been inju> 
diciously selected, being in many places low, 
swampy, and consequently unhealthy. The 
parade-groui*d is in front of the lines, and 
adjoining it is the European burial-ground, the 
I extent and crowded state of which give an 
unfavourable impression as to tiie qualities of 
the atmosphere. The mint ocenpi^ a hand- 
some building, situate about a mile to the east 
of the lake ; and here, formerly, 400 men were 
employed ; but the establishment was some 
years since broken up, and its business trans- 
ferred to Calcutta. There is a large fort here, 
which now seryes as an ordnance depot. 

In consequence of the considerable elevation 
of the site, the temperature at Bangor is rather 
moderate in proportion to the latitude; the 
thermometer rarely fells below 50"* in the cold 
season, or rises above 95** in the hot. ** The 
' ouantity of rain which falls daring the year, 
varies from thirty-four to forty-six inches.” 
Here is a sort of ooU^iate school, under the 
management of three members, a secretary, a 
head master, an assistant master, and a Hindee 
master. Tliere is an English and vernacnlar 
department. In the latter, instruction is given 
in Persian, Hindee, and Mahratta. The 
scenery of the beautiful lake, well suited for 
pleasure-boats, and the abundance of fish and 
wild-fowl on its waters, or on its shores, render 
it a great source of recreation to the European 
residents. Bangor is the station of the civil 
establishment. The European population of 
the town and its vicinity, vaguely stated aS 
** numbering some hundreds,’* have the ser- 
vices of a chaplain ; and a convenient church 
has recently been erected in the Gothic style. 
The total population of the town has been con- 
jectured to amount to 50,000, the majority 
being Mahrattas. 

Over the Bessi or Bes, a river running near 
the town, was constructed, in 1830, an iron 
suspension-bridge of ttie metal obtained at 
Tendukheri, about fifty miles to the south- 
ward. The bridge is 200 feet in span, and 
was erected by native workmen, at a cost of 
4,800/., increased by a gratuity of 500/. to 
Major Presgrsive, assay-master of the Saugor 
mint, under whose superintendence the work 
was carried on. Elevation above the sea 1,940 
feet ; distance N.W. from Jubhulpore 90 miles, 
N. from Nagpore 185, S.W. from Allahabad 
223, 8. from Agra 233, W. from Calcutta, by 
Allahabad, 808, N.E. from Mhow 216, N.E. 
from Bombay 500. Lat, 23“ 50*, long. 78° 49*. 

SAXJGOB ISLAND bounds the great en- 
trance of the river Hoogly on the east side. 
It is seven or eight miles in length, and half 
that in breadth. On the east side is an 
ancient pagoda, and a large tank of fresh 
water, held in gieat veneration by the Hindoos, 
who go there in great numbers once ev^ year 
to sacrifice. The island is held nnder a lease 
of niuety-nine years from government by a 
company, which engaged at the end of twenty 
years to pay land tax t*i xJUa government on the 
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cleared lands. It was subsequently found 
necessary to extend tue term of rent-free 
tenure. The population in 1832 was e 8 tim 9 ,ted 
at 10,000. The system of manufacturing salt 
formerly carried on here by individuals under 
a system of excise, has been discontinued. 
An iron lighthouse, to be erected on Middleton 
Point, was shipped fiom this country some few 
years ago. Lat. 21® 42', long. 88® 8'. 

SAUMUND. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmedabad, presidency of Bombay, 
17 miles W. by S. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 22® 69', 
long. 72® 20'. 

8AUNGI, in the district of Sultanpoor, 
territory of Oude, a town 90 miles 8.E. of 
Lucknow. Butter estimates the population at 
4,000, all Hindoos, of the military class, and 
cultivators. Lat. 26° 6', long. 81® 58'. 

8AUNTE. — See Soauth. 

SAUTNAIR, in the British district of Bai- 
tool, Sangur and Nurbudda territory, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from Baitool to Ellichpoor, 22 miles 8.8. W. of 
the former. Lat. 21® 33', long. 77** 60'. 

8AUTURRA. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, 166 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 135 
miles S.S.E. from Ramgurh. Lat. 20® 69', 
long. 81" 41'. 

8AVAN DROOG, in the territoiy of My- 
sore, a celebrated hill-fort, situate on a vast 
and bare rock of granite, amidst dense forests 
and thickets. A small river rushing through 
a deep ravine, washes the south b^ of the 
rock, which is divided by an intervening chasm 
into two great summits, each surmounted by a 
fortress independent of each other, and both 
abundantly supplied with water. The circuit 
of the base is about eight miles, and the sides 
are so precipitous as to appear inaccessible 
when viewed from below. In the year 1791 it 
was invested by the British army under Lord 
Cornwallis, and the defences, though formid- 
able by position, were soon breached. The 
garrison also appears to have been weak and 
pusillanimous, and both forts were carried by 
assault without the loss of a single life on the 
part of the British. After the final overthrow 
ol Tippoo Sultan in 1799, it was garrisoned by 
a small native force, which was subsequently 
withdrawn on account of the insalubrity of the 
place. Elevatioo above the aea 4,004 feet; 
distance from Bangalore, W., 19 miles; 8e- 
riugapatam, N.E., 68. Lat. 12® 55',long.77** 21'. 

SAVANOOB.— -A town in the Britiah dis- 
trict of Dharwar, presidoDcy of Bombay, 39 
miles S. by E. of Dharwar. Lat. 14® 66', 
long. 76® in'. 

SAVANTAHCI7TTA.— A town in the My- 
•ore, 172 miles N.W. from Seringapatam, and 
86 miles N. from Mangalore. Lat. 14® O', 
long. 74® 61'. 

SAVITREE, a river in the ooneotoraie of 
Butnagherry, l^uthem '^mcan, presidency of 
Bombay, rises on the westeni declivity of the 
Mahabulishwar range, about lat. 18® 17', long. 


73® 27'. It flows west by tbe town of Mhar, 
and falls into the Arabian Sea at Bankote, in 
lat. 17° 68', long. 73® 6'; its total length of; 
course being about seventy miles. It is navi- 
gable as far as Mhar, tkiity miles from its 
mouth, and was formerly accessible at all times 
for large ships ; but a sandbank at the mouth 
constantly increasing during the south-western 
monsoon, its facilities for navigation are greatly 
diminished. The bar has ten feet of water at 
low tide, and twenty-one at high water, spring 
tides ; and ships may anchor inside in five 
fathoms. It swarms with fish, and abounds 
with alligators and other reptiles. 

SAWA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Oodeypoor, 65 miles E.N.E. from Oodeypoor, 
and 26 miles N.W. from Neemuch. Lat. 
24® 46', long. 74® 39'. 

SAW AN. — A river of the Damaun division 
of the Punjab, rising in lat. 31° 41', long. 
69® 40', and, flowing easterly for fifty-five 
miles, loses itself in the desert, about lat. 
31" 41', long. 70° 20'. 

SAWAR, in the Britiah district of Ajmocr, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Goona to Nusseerabad, 177 
miles N.W. of former, 62 S.E. of latter. The 
town of Sawar has a good Lazar, and water ir 
i plentiful. Lat. 25° 4^, long. 75® 21'. 

SAWNAIR. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, 21 miles N.W. from Nagpoor, an<f 
91 miles £. by N. from Ellichpoor. Lai. 
21® 23', long. 78® 57'. 

SAWOTTEE. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the right bank of the Ira wady river, and 
69 miles N. from Prome. Lat 19® 37', long. 
94® 56'. 

SAWUNTGURH. — A town in the Raj- 
poot state of Boordee, 19 miles N.E. by N, 
from Boondee, and 94 miles S.E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat 25® 39', long. 76° 62'. 

SAWUNT WARREE.— A small state 
under tbe political management of the presi^ 
dency of Bombay. It forms the southern pari 
of the tract known by the name of the “Con- 
can,” or the tenritoiT lying between thj Syadree 
range cf ghauts ana the sea. It is bounded on 
the north by the Gar ri'^er ; on the east by 
the line of ghauts ; on the south by the Ti- 
racole creek and the Portuguese territory of 
Goa ; and on the west by the Yingorla mehal 
and the Salsee mehal of the Mai wan talooka, 
iin the British collectorate of Rutnagherry. 
lit lies between lat. 16® 88' — 16® 15', long. 
73® 40' — 74® 22' : its greatest length from 
north to south is nearly fifty miles, its greatest 
breadth rather more than thirtv, and it con- 
tains an area of 800 square miles. 

The physical character of the country, like 
I that of the Goocau in general, is remarkably 
I ragged and broken, interspersed with huge 
mountains and thick jungles, intersected by 
rivers and nnmberless rivulets, rocky and 
clear until they descend on the level, where 
they are affect^ by the tide, when they are 
8CS 
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Tery deep (nd muddy.” The more eastern ment ; and in 1838 an agreement was con- 
part, ccxuitftiDg of a strip of land of no ^reat eluded with the chieftain, under which the 
width, extends along the western side of the whole of the customs of Sawunt Warreo 
Ghauts, and over their ridges into the Deccan, became the property of the British govern- 
Of the scenery which presents itself from the ment, and the levy of transit duties was 
summit of these passes, some idea ** may be abolished. 

formed by imagining mountains succc^ing A corps was raised in 1 839, by order of the 
mountains, 8,000 or 4,000 feet high, covered British government, for service within the 
with trees, except in places where the huge limits of this principality. It received the 
black barren rocks are so solid as to prevent name of the “ Sawunt War ree local corps,” 
the hardiest shrub from finding root in their and is officered from the line. It is paid from 
clefts.” The monsoon rains on the declivities the revenues of the state, and is not bound to 
and ridges of the Ghauts are heavier, perhaps, serve in foreign territory. This levy consists 
than in any other part of the world, and 297 of 520 rank and file, eighty native officers, 
inches of rain have been known to fall in and two European commissioned officers. It 
this elevated region in one year. Tigers, is disciplined, armed, and clothed in the same 
leopards, hyenas, and other wild beasts lurk way as the Company's irregular corps, and is 
in the more fertile tracts, where the great maintained at an annual cost of about 45,620 
number of torrents and brooks give rise, to rupees, which forms a debit on the revenues 
luxuriant vegetation. Snakes and other rep- of the state. 

tiles also abound ; and the rivers near the sea A census of the population of Sawunt 
swarm with alligators, which prey on the fish, Warree state was taken in 1844. From this 
that exist in vast iminbers. llie staple crops it appears that the total population of the dis- 
are rice and jowar (Helens sorghum) ; but trict amounted to 143,733, in the proportion 
wheat, gram (Cicer arietinum), and other of 74,562 males to 69,171 females, 
pulse, as well as esculent vegetables, thrive The Mahratta family Sawnnt, from whom, 
well in the milder season of the year. The as possessors of Warree, the name of the terri- 
toil is principally a light sand, full of stones tory originated, appears to have first come 
and gravel, and incapable of yielding the into notice in the person of Sawunt Bahadur, 
superior kinds of produce, such as cottop, the deshmook or chief of the town and district 
tobacco, and sugarcane. Cocoanuts are ex- of Warree, under the Mussulman monarchy of 
ported largely. The principal manufactures Beejapoor, and a member of the Bosla family, 
are gold and silver embroidery, worked on In the year 1659, the Sawunt deshmook of 
saddle-cloths and horse-appointments, native Warree formed a treaty with the renowned 
guns, swords, and spear heads. Mahratta leader Sevi^ee, by which he agreed 

The principal road throtigh this state is the to transfer his allegiance from the monarch of 
great mUitair route made by the British Beejapoor vO that chief, to whom he engaged 
government from Belgaum down the Ham to pay half the revenue of the district, and on 
Ghaut to the port of Vingorla. Besides this, his account to garrison the forts, and maintain 
there are native roads from the Deccan, by a force of 300 infantry ; bat this treaty proving 
the Tulkut Ghaut,* to Banda and the Goa unsatisfactory to both parties, it was soon 
territojy ; down the Parpolee Ghaut, to Warree broken, and the deshmook resumed his allegi- 
and Vingorla, with a branch road through ance to Beejapoor. In 1662, however, he v/as 
Bowlut and Banda, into the Portuguese pos- subjugated by the Mahratta chief,, who subae- 
sessiona ; down the Hnnmunt Ghaut, by quently restored to him bis deshmookee rights, 
Neroor, Waroos, and Mangaon, to "Vingorla and found in him a faithful ally, 
and Path ; and by the Gotgha Ghaut to the In the reign of Phoud Sawnnt, the first 
port of Malwan. There are also cross-roads treaty with the East- India Company was nego- 
jcsading into the Groa territory on one side, tiated. It appears to have been occasioned by 
and the Company’s on the other ; and nume- the piracies on British commerce committed 
rous small passes in the line of ghauts from by Kanojee Angria and his successors ou the 
the upper to the lower country. guddee of Colaba, and bears date 13th April, 

The chief rivers are the Gundnuddee, the 1730. It oonsiste of seven articles ; and after 
E^arlee, the Banda, the Tullowra, the Tillaree, stipulating for perpetual peace and friendship 
called also Koodassee, and the Knlna. Tliere between jPhond Sawnnt Bhonslah, the Sir 
are also a number of small streams, which in the Dessayee, and the Company, and providing for 
rainy season swell into considerable rivers. their mutually assisting each other’s ships at 
The annual revenues of the Warree state sea, proot.eds to conclude an offensive and de- 
amount to about 2,25,000 rupees ; the ex- fensive alliance against the son of Kanojee 
pend iiure is fixed at something under 2,00,000 Angrily who is characterized as the mutual 
rupees ; leaving a small surplus revenue for enemy of both powers, and engages on behalf 
the liquidation of debt. The Warree state is of the East-ludia Company to give up all the 
not tributary to the British government or to conquests made during the war to tl»e Sir 
any foreign power ; but in 1836, the customs Dessayee (the ruler of Sawunt Warree), with 
leviable on the military road passing throqgh the exception of Gheriah (the fort of Vizia- 
this state fr<nn the port of Vingorla to the Bam- droog) and the island Kennery, which are to 
Ghaut, were transferred to the British govern- be retained by the British government. 
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British commerce having suffered much from 
the pirates of Sawunt Warree, an expedition 
was despatched from Bombay early in the year 
1765, under the command of Major Goidon 
and Captain Watson, of the Bombay marine. 
They took the fort of Estwuntghur or Rairee, 
and changed its name to Fort Augustus ; but 
on the 7th April of the same year, a treaty 
was concluded with the chieftain of Sawunt 
Warree, by which the British government 
agreed to restore the fort of Rairee, on con- 
ditions. These conditions do not appear to 
have been fulfilled ; the result was the renewal 
of negotiation, terminating in another treaty, 
concluded 24th day of October, 1766, by which 
the restoration of the fort of Rairee was con- 
firmed, subject to a certain payment. The 
consequences were natural and obvious : de- 
predations continued to be perpetrated ; and, 
as Duff observes, “ it is no slight stigma on 
the British administration that this system of 
piracy was not finally suppressed until the year 
1812.** In that year a treaty was concluded 
between the chief of Sawunt Warree and the 
East-India Company, whereby the fort of Vin- 
goria was surrendered to the latter, and very 
stringent clauses for the suppression of piracy 
were agreed to. The aggressive and predatory 
spirit of the rulers of Sawunt Warree was, 
however, not subdued. Remonstrance having 
failed, armed interference became necessary, 
and in 1819 the state was reduced by a British 
force, but given up i^in with certain excep- 
tions, the forts of Estwuntghur (Rairee) and 
Newtee, together with the lands round those 
forts and belonging to their jurisdiction, com- 
prehending the districts of Panti and Ajgaum, 
and the whole line of seacoast from the Carlee 
river to Viugorla, and from Vingorla to the 
Portuguese territory, being ceded to the Eng- 
lish. The treaty under which this cession took 
place was modified by another, concluded in 
1820, by which the inland villages were 
restored, the British government retaining 
only the forts and villages forming the line of 
the seacoast. These two treaties proved 
equally inefficient with those formerly con- 
cluded, and a succession of blundering diplo- 
macy and unskilful military arrangements 
ensued, which appear to have left the country, 
as before, a thorough social and political chaos. 

This state of things continued until 1838, 
when, on the breaking out of another formid- 
able rebellion, it was considered inexpedient 
again to employ British troops in merely sup- 
pressing resistance to a chief to whom like aid 
had already frequently been afforded, and who 
had proved himself utterly unfit to rule. The 
removal of the Sir Dessayee from all authority 
was therefore considered to be an indispensable 
part of the new arrangement now rendered 
necessary. The country was temporarily placed 
under British management^ to be hereafter 
restored to the Sir Dessayee or his family, 
when there should appear a sufficient prospect j 
of good government. Two inv.'isions of the j 
Warree territory, organized by certain malcon- 
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tents who had found shelter in the Qoa terri- 
tories, followed ; but on both oooasiona the 
disturbances were with little difficulty put 
down. But in 1844 a more formidable insur- 
rection broke out, and Anna Sahib, the heir- 
apparent, having joined the insurgents, his 
right to the succession was declared forfeited. 
The country was taken under the pemuuaent 
management of the British government, and 
upon the death of its chief will be at the 
disposal of the paramount power. Since this 
period, the tranquillity of this princi^i^ has 
not again been disturbed ; suttee hM been 
abolished, and measures have been adopted to 
afford to all classes of the communi^ protso- 
tion from oppression, and the ready rearess of 
grievances. 

SAWUNTWARREE.— A town of Bombay, 
in the native state of Sawuntwarree, S8 miles 
W. by N. from Belgaum, and 22 miles E. by 
N. from Vingorla. Lat. 15^ 66', long. 74® 1*. 

I SAWUR, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, 
a hill-fort and large populous village on the 
route from Agra to Neemuch, 147 miles S.W. 
of former, 182 N.E. of latter. Lat. 26“ 8*, 
long. 76° 9'. 

SAWURDE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Rutnageriah, lieut.-gov. of Bombay^ 
33 miles N.N.E. of Rutnageriah. Lat. 17“ 24', 
long, 73“ 34'. • 

SAWTJRGADM. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 47 miles E. by N. of Nassik. Lat. 20° 7', 
long. 74° 30'. 

SAWUTSIR, in the Rajpoot state of Beeka- 
neer, a village on the route from Rutangurh 
to the town of Beekaneer, and 33 miles E. of 
the latter ; it contains sixty houses. Lat. 
27° 64', long. 73° 62'. 

SAYGEWUN.— A town in Hyderabud, or 
territory of the Nizam, 61 miles N.W. by W, 
from Jaulnab, and 47 miles E. by S. from 
Malligaum. Lat. 20“ 24', long. 75° IT. 

SEAL, a river of Sumbulpore, rises in lat. 
21° 33', long. 84° 18', and, flowing south-west- 
erly for twenty-six miles, falls into the 
Mahanuddy river, in lat. 21° 28', long. 84* 1'. 

SEALKOTE, in the Reechna Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Cbenaub, 63 miles N.N.E. of the town 
of Lahore. The population amounts to 19,249. 
A church has been recently erected here. The 
district of which this town is the chief place 
has an area of 1,360 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 641,782. Lat. 32° 29', long. 74° IS'. 

SEATAKOOND. — A town in the British 
district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 86 
miles S.E. by E. of Bettiah. Lat. 26° 80*, 
long. 85° 4'. 

SEBBEAN. — A town of Burmab, situate 
on the left bank of the Ira wady river, and 79 
miles S.W. by W. from Ava. Lat. 21° 13', 
long. 94° 69. 

SECROLE, in the British district of Benares, 
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under the lienl.-gov. of the N.W. Provinceii, a 
small town adjoining the city of Benares on 
the west. It contains the civil establishments, 
the military cantonments, and the ‘residences 
of the British population whose avocations 
are connected with the great city in the 
vicinity. The bungiilows or lodges of the 
British engaged in civil pursuits are rather 
widely scattered outside the military canton- 
ment, or to the west of it, and among nume- 
rous groves and gardens, the only ornaments 
of a scene otherwise not very attractive. The 
residences, however, are substantial, well 
finished, and well appointed, and rank among 
Ithe best possessed by Europeans in this part 
ol India. In the midst is the church, sur- 
monnted by a steeple, and well fitted up in the 
interior. There is besides a neat chapel, built 
by subscription, and open for divine service in 
Hindostaoee. The other principal establish- 
ments are the Courts of Justice, the Treasury, 
and the Jail, plain brick-bpilt structures. The 
best of the government buildings is the Jlidint, 
erected under the superintendence of Mr. 
.Jkmes Prinsep, formerly manager of that 
department at Benares. It was scarcely 
finished, however, when the process of coinage 
within it was stopped, and the entire business 
removed to Calcutta. 

The military cantonment is traversed by tbe 
siAall stream the Buruah Nuddy, which, in tbe 
middle of the assemblage of lodges and regi- 
mental bnildings, is crossed, by means of a 
bridge, by the route from AJiahabad to the 
city of Benares. The cantonment is the head- 
quarters for the Benares division of the Bengal 
army. Lat 25^* 18', long. 83'“ 2'. 

SECUNDERA, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route from the city of Muttra to that 
ci AgjtL Here is an asylum for the children 
of natives who perished in the dreadful famine 
of A.D. 1837-1838. The number, originally 
8fi0, was in 1841 reduced by death to less than 
300 boys and girls, in nearly equal proportion : 
the former are taught gai^ening and handi- 
crafts ; the latter, spinning, sewing, and similar 
pursuits suitable to their sex ; and both are 
educated in the Christian faith. When of age, 
~ ihfcy intermarfy, and are located in a contigu- 
ous village, formed of houses provided for their 
accommodation. Secundera is oelebrated lor 
containing the mausoleum of Akbar, who, with 
great prosperity and renown, reigned over 
India and Afghanistan from a.d. 1665 to 1605. 
The mausoleum is situate in the midst of a 
square embattled inclosure, said to contain 
forty acres, and entered by four vast and 
superb gateways, one being* in the middle of 
each side of the square. They are built of red 
sandstone, each surmounted by four minarets, 
with numerous tablets, mouldings, and other 
ornaments of white marble, and inscriptions in 
black marble. That on the west side is in 
tolerable preservation, the rest Are in ruins. 
Thb remains of Akbar lie in a deep vault, 


under the centre of the building, and beneath 
an unornaroented slab of marble. This building 
is generally supposed to have been erected by 
Akbar for the reception of his own body. 
However, Akbar's son and successor Jehangir 
states that he himself built it, in honour of his 
fikther’s memory. Lat. 27“ 13', long. 78° 1'. 

SECUNDERA, in tbe Rajpoot state of 
Jeypore, a town on the route from Agra to 
Ajmeer, 93 miles W. of former, 136 E. of 
latter. It is situate on the right or south bank 
of the Bangunga, a torrent hAving a channel 
several hundred yards wide, devoid of water in 
the dry season, but having a wide and rapid 
stream during the periodical rains. The town 
is surrounded by a mud rampart. Lat. 26° 67', 
long. 76® 38'. 

j SEX7UNDERABAD, in the territory of the 
[ Nizam, a British military cantonment, advan- 
tageously situate on the north-east side of the 
Hoosain Sagur, a tank or artificial piece of 
I water, ahout three miles in length from north 
to south, and two in breadth, lying amidst a 
number of smaller tanks, with which the sur- 
rounding country singularly abounds. To the 
west, and distant three miles, is a range of 
hills, cdhsisting of granite rocks, heaped on 
each other in a variety of strange and fantastic 
shapes ; and two miles to the north-east are 
two very remarkable and large granitic hills, 
of an hemispherical shape, each completely 
isolated. Their summits, which are consider- 
ably elevated above the adjacent country, are 
surmounted by the tombs of Mussulman asce- 
tics regarded as saints, and hence numerous 
pilgrimages are annually performed to them. 
The cantonment extends in a line from east to 
west nearly three miles, forming a curved 
I irregular street, having the officers' houses 
ranged on either side, in moderately-sized 
incloBures. This street is intersected in differ- 
ent parts by others, running north and south, 
which afford a &ciiity of communication with 
the bazars, the sepoys’ lines, and the parade- 
ground. The sepovs’ lines face the north, and 
behind them are the bazars, extending three- 
fourths'of the length of tbe cantonment. At 
the right, or eastern extremity of the canton- 
ment, are the European infantry barracks, and 
a short distance to the north of Saint John’s 
Church, a large and handsome building, situate 
on the highest ground in tbe cantonment ; in 
consequence, however, of the unhealthioess of 
the spot, orders have been issued for the erec- 
tion of new infantry barracks on a more eligi- 
ble site. North of the sepoys’ lines are tbe 
hospitals and arsenal. On the western ex- 
tremity of the barracks are the horse-artillery 
lines, and north of it, and separated from it by 
the spacious parade, are the foot-artillery bar- 
racks. The cavalry lines are two miles north 
of the cantonment, at Bowenpilly, in an open 
country, on a risingground, remarkably healthy. 
In the town, around the bazars of the canton- 
ment, the streets are crooked, narrow, and 
irregular, and^ the ground being uneven, pools 
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C.f dirty water, »iid accnraulations of filth are 
formed, causing during the hot season noisome 
and pestilential exhalations. Much attention, 
however, has latterly been given to remedy 
these evils by the formation of sewers, and the 
inhabitants are held responsible for the clear- 
ing and cleansing of the streets before their 
rea|>ective houses. There is an abundant 
supply of good water, from numerous wells and 
fountains. “The sonth-west monsoon com- 
mences generally at Secunderabad in the lie- 
ginUing of June, and continues at intervals till 
about the middle of October. During Novem- 
ber and December the sky is frequently cloudy, 
and the wmds easterly ; and sometimes also in 
the north-east monsoon a conaderable quantity 
of rain falls. From the beginning of January 
to the end of May the sky is generally clear, 
and the weather dry. Dews are not unfrequent 
in January and the early part of February, 
and in some years light showers of rain occur 
during these months. The annual fall of rain 
is estimated at thirty-two inches, but in years 
when the monsoon fails, it does not amount to 
half that quantity. The mean temperature in 
the house for one year, deduced from obser- 
vations made at sunrise, at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, and at sunset, was, in January, 744"' ; 
February, 76^®; March, 84'; April, 91 ; 

May, 93° ; June, 88 ' ; July, 81° ; August, 804^ ; 
September, 79“ ; October, 80'' ; November, 76°; 
December, 744° ; giving as the annual mean 
814°.” The most sickly times of the year are 
the wet and cold seasons. The prevalent dis- 
eases are fevers, dysenteries, and rheumatism. 
According to the latest accounts, there are in 
the town 5,000 houses, containing a population 
of 34,357. Elevation above the sea 1,837 feet. 
Distance from Mangalore, N.E,, 498 miles; 
Madras, N.W., 398 ; Bombay, S.E., 449 ; 
Calcutta, S.W., 962. Lat. 17° 26', long. 
78° S3'. 

SECUNDERPOOR, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Azimgurh to Mo- 
zufferpoor, 56 miles E. of the former. Lat. 
26°, long. 84° 6'. 

SECUNDERPOOR— A town in Oude, 
situate on the left bank of the Ganges river, 
and 38 miles S.W. by W. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 26 ’ 34', long. 80° 29^ 

SEDASHEVAGHUR, in the British dis- 
trict of North Canara, presidency of Madras, 
a town on the north side of the Cauly Nuddy, 
and a mile east of its mouth. The Cauly 
N uddy, descending from the Ghats, here dis- 
charges itself into an inlet of the sea opposite 
the town, about a mile wide and twenty -five 
feet deep at high tide ; hut the entrance is 
hazardous and intricate, and ships frequenting 
tliis part ol the coast anchor outside in Carw^ 
Bay, a roadstead sheltered by several islets, 
of which the jirincipal are Karraaguda and 
that by the British sailors called Oyster Rock. 
Sedaslievaghur, :is the name indicates, has a 
iort, founded by Bedash wa Rao, one of the 


rajahs of Sonnda, who grew into importance 
on the overthrow of the great kingdom of 
Vijayanagar at the battle of Talikote, in the 
year 1564. Distance N.W. from Mangalore 
145 miles, S.£. from Bombay 290. Lat. 
14° 52^, long. 74° IST. 

SEEALPUNT, in the British district of 
Kuniaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Almora to Tibet, 60 
miles E.N.E. of the former. Lat. 29° 58', 
long. 80“ 39^ 

SEEANUH, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, lieak g^v. o* the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Boolundshohur to 
Moradahsd, 20 miles N.N.E. of the former. 
It contains a popnlation 5,841 inhabitants. 
Lat. 28° 37', long. 78° 9^. 

SEEAUL KA GUR, in the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
10 miles from the right bamk of the Cbenaub, 
53 miles N.N.E. of the town of Mooltan. 
Lat. 30° 54', long. 71° 

SEEBGUNJE, in the British district of 
Bograh, licut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
river Carrattea, a considerable stream flowing 
from north to south, and navigable througliout 
the year for small craft, and daring the peri- 
odic^ rains for those of great burthen. Ijat. 
25", long. 89° 20'. 

SEEBGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Maldah, lieok-gov. of Bengal, 26 
miles S. of Maldah. IsU. 24° 40', long. 
88 ° 10 '. 

SEEBPOOR — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Midnapoor, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 46 
miles S. by E. of Midnapoor. Lak 21° 47', 
long. 87° 30'. 

SEEBPOOR — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Seebpoor, 46 miles S.£. by 
E. of Luckimpoor. Lat. 27°, long. 94° 40'. 

SEEBSAGUR— A town erf Assam, in the 
British district of Seebpoor, two miles N. of 
Beebj>oor. Lat. 27° 2*, long. 94° 

SEEDITM. — ^A town in the lapsed territory 
of Odeipoor, on the siHiih-westem frontier of 
Bengal, 20 miles N. from Odeipoor, and 72 
miles S.W. by S. from Palamow. Lak 22° 57', 
long. 83° 24'. 

SEEH A, in the British district Goorgaon, 
lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
close to the western frontier, towards the 
j.'^jhire of Jujhur. Lai. 28° 15', long. 76° 29'. 

SEEING HOU. — A town of Burmah, sitnate 
on the left bank of the Irawady river, and 109 
miles S.W. from Ava. Lat. 20° 51', long. 
94° 41*. 

SEEKAR, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Shekawutee, a town, the resitienoe of a tbakoor 
or chief, one of the five |nincipal leaders of 
that country. His revenue, acx»rding to Tod, 
amounts to 8,00,000 rupees annnally. On 
the invasion by the Briti^ troope in 1835, it 
was occupi€;d by them, liaving been surrendered 
without resistance. Distance B. W. from Delhi 
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143 miles, N.W. from Agra 180. Lat. 
27'" 86', long. 75° 20'. 

SEEKKEE, in the British district of Budaon, 
lieut.-gov. the N.W. Provinces,” a town on 
the rente fi om Bareilly to Delhi, and 85 miles 
W, of the former. It has a bazar, and is 
supplied with water from wells. l.*at. 28® 26', 
long. 78® 59'. 

SEELDIUmPUMPORE.—A town of As- 
sam, in tlie British district of Nowgong, 30 
miles S.E. by E. of Nowgong. Lat. 2C'^ 7', long. 
93® 10'. 

SEENA. — A river rising in the British col- 
lectoraJfc of Ahrnednuggur, in lat. 19" 8', long. 
74° 37'. It flows sonth-eafit through this 
collectoiatf and that of Sholapore, and falls 
into the Beemah river in lat. 17^ 22', long. 
75° 58'. 

SEENGIJRH, in the British district of 
Mozuffurnnggur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. IVo- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kurnal to 
Meerut, and 17 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
29° 33'. long. 77° 14'. 

SEEPAH.' — A towTi in the British district 
of Sarun, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 30 miles 8, by 
W. of Bcitiah. Lat, 26° 21', long. 84° 30'. 

SEEPOW. — A town in the native state of 
Dholpoor, 13 miles N.W. from Dholpoor, and 
83 miles S.W. by S. from Agra. Lat. 26° 47', 
long. 77° 50'. 

SEEPBA. — A river of Malwa, rising on 
the north side of the Vindhya range, 11 miles 
E. oi the small town of Peepulda, and in lat. 
22° 37', long. 76° 12'. It has a winding course, 
generally north-westerly, through a fertile 
country, and forty miles from its source 
receives on the left side the small river Elaund, 
and passing subsequently by th© towns of 
Oojein and Mahidpoor, falls into the Churabul 
on the right side, in lat. 23° 54', long. 75° 29', 
after a total course of 120 miles. So sinuous 
is its progress, that in a distance of twenty-six 
miles it is thrice crossed by the route from 
Mhow to Mahidpoor, by Oojein, being in each 
instance fordable in fair weather. At the 

{ mint of passage, six miles north of Oojein, or 
ower down the stream than that city, and 
fifty-five miles from the source, the passage is 
made by ** a rugged rocky ford, of about 100 
yards in width.” Higher up the stream, and 
four puilee south of Oojein, it is crossed on the 
rontefrom Agra to MIiow, and there has *^a 
bed rocky for 100 yards ; banks steep, and cut 
into ravines at the ghat (ford) ; width of the 
stream in dry season twenty yards, and from 
one to one and a half feet deep.” Still higher, 
at Bowlea, about twenty miles from the source, 
it is crossed, on the route from Mhow to 
Saugor, by a ford ** fifteen yards wide, with 
little water, and a sandy bed.” Close to 
Mahidpoor, it is crossed, on the route from 
Neemuch to that town, “by ferry, or other- 
wise by a -deep ford higher up.” During the 
rains, the river swells and overflows many 
X>laces on its bsnks. In 1821, it rose to such 


a height as to wash away part of the town of 
Mahidpore. In the Ayeen Akbery it is 
gravely stated, “It is astonishing that some- 
times this river flows wflh milk.” A similar 
belief, according to Jacquenjont, is still enter- 
tained by devotees respecting the water of a 
small deep tank close to the bank of the river, 
at Oojein. “The water of this basin, not- 
withstanding its uninviting appearance, .has, 
for devotees of competent faith, varied and 
delicious tastes, according to the various sea- 
sons of the year. In summer, tho taste is 
that of sherbet ; in autumn, of milk ; in winter, 
of honey, &c. Ac. It is not drunk unless it 
has passed through the hands of the Brahmins 
who frequent the place, and live by the credulity 
of the devotees.” 

SEER, in Sinde, the mouth of the Goongroo 
or Pinyaree branch of the Indus, which in its 
lower part is, in consequence of the dam thrown 
acro.s8 it at Magbribee, deserted by the stream, 
except during the highest state of the inunda- 
tion. This estuary is navigable for boats of 
forty tons. The Seer mouth is in lat. 23° 46', 
Jong. 68° 7'. 

SEEKAMPOOB. — A town in the territory 
inhabited by the independent hill tribes of 
Orissa, 49 miles W. from Goorasoor, and 120 
miles 8. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 19° 45', long. 
83° 57'. 

SEEBHUTTEE. — A town in the native 
Mahratta jaghire of Sanglee, presidency of 
Bombay, 41 miles E.S.E. from Dharwar, and 
90 miles W. from Bellary. Lat. 15° 13', long. 
75° 39'. 

SEERMOW, in the territory of Bhopal, a 
town on the route from Hoshuugabad to Sau- 
gor, 76 miles N.E. of former, 38 S.W, of latter. 
It is situate at the Fouth base of a ghat or 
passage over a ridge of trap, amidst stupendous 
hills and cliffs of the same formation. It has 
a j)azar, and is supplied with water from wells. 
Lat. 23" 24', long. 78° 34'. 

SEERMOWA, in tho British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of th© N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Futtegurh, and 
14 miles N.W. of the latter, Lat, 27° 26', 
long. 79° 29'. 

SEEROOEE. — See Seroheb. 

SEERPAHDEE. — A town in the native 
state of Moburbunge, on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, 70 miles W, by S. from 
Midnapoor, and 57 miles S. from Burraboom. 
Lat. 22° 16', long. 86° 20', 

SEERPOOR. — A towm in Hy^rabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 164 miles N.N.E. from 
Hyderabad, and 128 miles S.E. from Ellioh- 
poor. Lat. 19° 30', long. 79° 88'. 

SEERPORE, in the British district of 
Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right or south bank of the Ganges. It has 
about 1,000 houses, and a population of 5,000. 
The tow’n is distant W. from Patna 15 miles, 
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E. from Benares, by way of Ghazipoor, 140. 
Lat. 25 ° 40', long. 85® 2'. 

SEERPORE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Moorshedabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
18 miles W. by S. of Moorshedabad. Lat. 
24® 8', long. 88® 1'. 

SEERPORE, in the British district of 
Bograh, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town near the 
south frontier, towards the British district of 
Pubna. It is situate on the right bank of the 
great river Curatteea, and is of rather con- 
siderable size. Distant S. from the town of 
Bogra 12 miles, N.E. from Burharapoor 82, 
from Calcutta 200. Lat, 24® 40', long. 89° 24'. 

SEERSOONDEE. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpoor, 100 miles S.E. by E. from Nag- 
poor, and 122 miles S.E. by E. from Seuni. 
Lat. 20® 27', long. 80^ 30'. 

SEETABULDEE. — An eminence in the 
outskirts of the town of Nagpoor, the chief 
place in the British territory of the same name. 
This spot has been rendered memorable by an 
action which took place there on the 26th 
November, 1817, when a treacherous attack 
upoTi the British, made by order of the rajah 
of Nagpore with a body of 20,000 men, was 
gallantly met and defeated by a force of not 
more than 1,400. A noble charge, made by 
Captain Fitzgerald with a small party of 
cavalry upon a large body of the enemy’s 
horse, decided the fortune of the day. The 
resident, Mr. Jenkins, was on the field 
throughout the day, as was also his assistant 
Mr. ^)theby, who was there killed. Distant 
102 miles E. from Ellichpoor, and 90 miles S.E. 
by E. from Baitool. Lat. 21® 10', long. 79® 9'. 

SEETA MOW, in Malwa, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of a small raj of the same name. It 
is held by a |>etty rajah, a descendant of a scion 
ot the family of J oudpore. The ann ual revenue 
paid to the rajah is estimated at 90,000 rupees, 
out of which he pays 60,000 Salim Shye rupees, 
or 47,250 Company’s rupees, to Sciudia. The 
rajah some time since claimed a reduction 6f 
tribute, on the ground of the insufficiency of 
the resources of the country to meet the claim ; 
and compliance with his requisition has been 
made dependent upon the result of a survey of 
his territory. Population of the town about 
10,000. DisiMit N.W. of Oojein 66 miles, 
8.W. of Gwalior fort 230. Lat. 24® 3', long. 
75 ° 27'. 

SEETE LEKH, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
peak of the main range of the Himalaya, on 
the right bank of the Kali (Eastern), and form- 
ing part of the ridge separating the mahall or 
suMiviaion of Bians from that of Dharma. 
Elevation above the sea 15,833 feet. Lat. 
80® S', long. 80® 52'. 

SEETULGUREE, in the British district of 
Muzuffumugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kurnal to 
Meerut, and 1 1 miles S. E. of the former. Lat. 
29® 85', long. 77 ° 10'. 


SEEWANA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, nine miles S. of the left bank of 
the Loonee river, and 62 miles S.W. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 40', long. 72® 29'. 

8EGAON. — A town in the territory of Nag- 
poor, 58 miles S. from Nagpoor, and 123 miles 
S.E. by E. from Ellicftpoor. Lat. 20° 20', long. 
79° 13 . 

8EGOR GUNGE. — A town in the jaghire 
of Rampoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 28^ 40', long. 79° 1'. 

SEGOWLEE, in the British district of 
Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Goruckpoor cantonment to that of 
Mulye, 98 miles E. of former, 51 W. of latter. 
Supplies and water are abundant. Lat. 26° 44', 
long. 84® 47'. 

SEGU. — A village in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, 45 miles E. of Delhi. Lat. 28° 35', 
long. 78° 1'. 

SEHAR, in the British district of Futteh- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Ganges, nearly 
opposite Dalmau, and 18 miles N.E. of the 
town of Futtehpore. Lat. 26°, long. 81®. 

SEHARI KA SARAE, in the British dis- 
trict of Agra, a village on the route from the 
city of Agra to Jeypore, and eight miles W, of 
the former. Lat. 27® 9', long. 77° 58'. 

SEHMBILL. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oodeypoor, 38 miles N.W. from Oodeypoor, 
and 90 miles S. by E. from Jodhpoor. Lat. 
25® 3', long. 73® 30 . 

SEHOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, 30 miles W.N.W. from 
Dowlutabad, and 68 miles N. from Ahmed- 
nuggur. Lat. 20° 3', long. 74® 50'. 

SEHORE. — A town in the British district of 
Ahmedabad, presidency of Bombay, 103 miles 
S.S.W. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 21° 40', long. 71°65'. 

SEHORE, in Malwa, a town of Bhopal, on 
the route from Saugorto Asseergurh, 132 miles 
S.W. of former, 152 N.E. of latter. It is 
situate on a boldly-rising rock of quartz, and is a 
considerable town, the residence of the British 
political agent for Bhopal. Around it is a large 
grove of mangoes and other trees. There is a 
considerable manufacture of printed muslins. 
There is a good bazar, and water is abundant, 
the town being situate on the right hank of 
the Saven, a small river tributary to the Par- 
butty. Distant S.W. of Bhopal 22 miles, N.W, 
of Hoshungahad 66. Lat. 28® 12', long. 77° S'. 

SEHRA. — A town within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on the left bank of the Pir Punjal river, and 
57 miles S.W. by W. from Sirinagur. Lat, 
33° 88', long. 74° 6'. 

SEHUL, in the British district of Morad- 
ahad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Morad- 
ahad to Almora, and five miles N. of the lormer. 
Lat. 28® 64', long, 78° 53'. 
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SETIUREE, in the British district of Goruck- 
poor, lieiit.-gov. ol the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Goruckpoor to Buraech, 62 
miles iST.W. by W. of the former, L&t. 27“ 8', 
long. 82° Sr. 

SKHWAN, in Sinde, a town situate on an 
eminence at the verge of a swamp on the right 
or south-west bank of the Anil, which flows 
trom the Lake Manchur into the Indus, and 
which abreast of the town is about 100 yards 
wide, and when lowest twelve feet deep. The 
Indus, a few years ago, flowed c'ose to the town, 
but is now two miles distant from it. Ruined 
houses, mosques, and seftulchres cover here a 
v;ide space, and bear evidence of the greatness 
of this city before it w’as ruined by the Kalora 
princes of Binde. The houses of the present 
towm are of mud, often several stories high, 
Rn<l arched. They are superior to those usually 
to be seen in the tow’iisdf Sinde ; hut the bazar, 
long, crooked, narrow, and covered with mats 
to exclude the scorching beams of the sun, is 
ill supplied with goods. aii<l has little trade. 
The manufactures are inconsiderable, consisting 
of caps, shoes, and petty silken fabrics. The 
inhabitants are chiefly fishermen or beggars, 
which last class are suf)ported by the pilgrims 
who flock to the shrine of Lai Shah Baz, w hose 
memory stands high for sanctity', not only with 
Mussulmans, but also with Hindoos. The 
remains of this reputed saint, who was originally 
from Khorasan, lie in a tomb inclosed in a 
quadrangular edifice, covered with a dome and 
lantern, ornamented with smaller domes and 
spires, and with glazed porcelain tiles, bearing 
numerous inscriptions in Arabic characters. 
The gate is of hammered silver, as is the balus- 
trade round the tomb, which is covered with 
rich cloths. The sepulchre is reputed to con- 
tain a considerable treasure, and its keepers 
are endowed with the gardens of Sehwan and 
several villages. Great numbers of pilgnms 
flock to this spot from all parts of Binde and 
the neighbouring countries ; but neither the 
possession of so sacred a deposit, nor the ex- 
ample of so much devotion, has any beneficial 
effect on the morals of the population, who are 
remarkable for idleness and profligacy. North- 
west of the town, and separated from it by a 
deep channel, is an eminence about eighty feet 
high, having its sides cased with a brick wall. 
The summit is oval, and is 1,200 feet long and 
760 wide. It is covered with ruins ®nd frag- 
ments of pottery ; the remains of towers are 
visible along the circuit of the wall, and two 
fine arched gateways are in tolerable preserva- 
tion. The population of Sehwan is estims^ted 
by Burnes at about 2,000. Lat. 26° 24', long. 
67“ 65'. 

SEIK STATES.— See Sirhind. 

SEILGOMNA. — A town in the native state 
of Korea, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
68 miles E.N.E. from Sohagpoor, and 101 
miles W. by S. from Palamow. Lat. 23“ 40', 
long. 82° 26'. 

SEIRBA. — A town in the British district 


of Midnapoor, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 61 milea 
W. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 22“ 40', long. 
87“ 30'. 

SEKAYGAHDO.— A town of Burmah, 
situate on the left bank of the Irawady river, and 
66 miles S. W. by W. from Ava. Lat. 21“ 22', 
long. 95“ 8'. . 

SEKKAYBEEN. — A town in the British 
territory of Pegu, situate on the left bank of 
the Irawady river, and 69 miles W. by N. from 
Pegu. Lat. 17“ 48', long. 95“ 16'. 

SEKRORA, in the territory of Onde, a 
British cantonment three miles E. of the left 
bank of the Eastern Suijoo, a feeder of the 
Ghaghra, 66 miles N.E. of Lucknow, 115 N. 
of Allahabad. The Sufjoo is crossed by a 
ferry : the road towards Lucknow is good in 
dry weather. Lat. 27“ T, long. 81“ 44'. 

SEKSURA. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the left bank of the Arun river, and 101 miles 
E. by N. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 27“ 54', 
long. 86“ 65'. 

SEKUNDRA, in the British district of 
Cawnpoor, lieut -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Cawnpoor to Jalloun, 
46 miles W. of the former. Lat. 26“ 22', long. 
79“ 41'. 

SELA GXJNGA, a river of independent 
Tipperah, rises in lat. 23“ 65', long. 92® 3', 
and flowing first westerly for thirty-five miles, 
then south for eighteen, falls into the Goomtee 
river, in Lat. 23“ 34', long. 91“ 37'. 

SELIMABAD. — A town in the British 
district of Burdwar., lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 11 
miles S.E. by S. of Burdwan. Lat. 23“ 4 ', 
long. 88“ 1'. 

SELLEEGOREE. — A town in the British 
district of Dinajepore, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 
77 miles N. by W. of Dinajepore. Lat. 26“ 39 , 
long. 88“ 23'. 

I BELON. — A town in Oude, situate on the 
right bank of the Saee Nuddee, and 68 miles 
[S.E. by S. from Lucknow. Lat. 26“ 1', long. 
81“ 31'. 

SEMARA. — A town in Nepal, situate at 
the source of one of the branches of the Raptee 
river, and 153 miles W. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 27“ 40', long. 82“ 60'. 

SEMARREEA. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpoor, 166 miles E.N.E. from Nagpoor, 
and 77 miles S.B.E. from Ramgurh. Lat. 

1 21“ 49 , long. 81“ 29'. 

SEMBEW GHEWN.— A town of Burmah, 
situate on the right bank of the Irawady river, 
and 123 miles S.W. from Ava. Lat. 20“ 38', 
long. 94“ 36'. 

8EMKUR. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the territory lately belonging to Tools Kam 
Senaliputtee, 74 miles E. from Jynteahpore, 
and 89 miles B.S.E. from Nowgong. Lat. 
26“ 12', long. 93“ 14'. 

‘^EMOW LEE. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Boindia, situate oo 
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the right bank of the Asun river, and 19 
miles N.W. from Gwalior. Lat. 26“ 23', 
long. 78®. 

8EMULBAREE. — A town in the British 
district of Punieab, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 20 
miles N.E. of Pumeah. Lat. 25® 57', long. 
87® 47'. 

SENBHAT.—A town of Burmah, situate 
on the left bauk of the Irawadj river, and 
46 miles W. from Ava. Lat. 21® 54', long. 
95® 20'. 

SENEE. — ^A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, situate on the left bank of the Monas 
river, and 103 miles N. by W. from Gowhatty. 
Lat. 27® 38', long. 91® 87'. 

SENGE KHABAB, or INDUS RIVER. 
— See Indus. 

SENOWRA, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the can- 
tonment of Aligurh to that of Etawa, and 
40 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27® 12', 
long. 78® 36'. 

SENTULGURH, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypore, a small town on the route from Delhi 
to the town of Jeypore, 26 miles N,E. of latter. 
It is surrounded by a mud rampart, and is 
situate in a sandy plain little capable of pro- 
duction, and consequently scantily cultivated. 
Lat. 27® 5', long. 76® 23'. 

SEOGURH. — A town in Oude, 83 miles 
N.E. from Lucknow, and 120 miles E. from 
Shahjehanpooi*. Lat. 27® 43', long. 81® 55'. 

SEOHARA, in the British district of Bij- 
nour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Dehra to Moradabad, 
and 29 miles N.W. of the latter. The sur- 
rounding countiy is in general sandy, and 
overrun with jungle. Elevation above the sea 
701 feet ; distance N.W. from Calcutta 917 
miles. It contains a population of 6,414 inha- 
bitants. Lat. 29® 13 , long. 78° 39'. 

SEONDA, in the British district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town on the route from the town of Banda to 
Kalleenjur, 25 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 
25® 18', long. 80® 25'. 

8EONDARA, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Moradabad to 
Budaoon, 19 miles 8. by E. of the former. 
Lat. 28® 33', long. 78® 56 . | 

8EOTIE. — A river rising in Mirzapoor, 
about lat. 24® 44', long. 82® 15', close to the 
Bujhut Ghat, and at an elevation 'above the 
sea of probably about 1,000 feet. It holds a 
northerly course of about fifteen miles, and 
then turning to the north-west, flows by the 
northern base of the Kutra Pass, and receiving 
several small streams, falls into the Bilund, on 
its left side, in lat. 24® 55', long. 82® 8', having 
flowed altogether a distance of about forty 
miles. 

SEOWLA, in the British district of Futteh- 


pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Cawiipore to the 
town of Futtehpore, and nine miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26® 2', long. 80® 44'. 

SERA, in the British district of Bijuour, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Moradabad to Hurd war, and 
43 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 29° 24', 
long. 78® 31'. 

SERA, in the territory of Mysore, a town 
situate on a tributary of the river Vedavati. 
It has a fort, well built of stone, of considerable 
size, and regular construction. Within are 
the remains ttf the residence of the former 
nawaub or Mussulman governor. There is 
“likewise a large mosque, besides some others 
of less importance, this having been formerly 
a very populous place ; but it suffered dread- 
fully from the predatory attacks of the Mah- 
rattas, and Tippoo Sultan further urged its 
ruin, by taking away 12,000 families to re- 
plenish the town of Shahar Ganjam, which he 
built on the island of Seringapatam. It has, 
however, since the establishment of British 
supremacy, in some degree revived, and con- 
tains a few good streets, 2,000 houses having 
been built in the first year after the overthrow 
of Tippoo Sultan. Here are two extensive 
tanks, but in few years is the rain sufficient to 
replenish them, the climate of this part of 
Mysore being very dry. The overthrow of the 
monarchy of Vijayanuggur by a Mussulman 
confederacy, at the great battle of Talikote, 
took place in 1564, and about eighty years 
later Sera was subjurated by the king of 
Beejapoor, and granted in jaghire to Shahjee, 
the father of Sevajee. The town became the 
seat of an extensive provincial government. 
On the overthrow of the state of Beejapoor by 
Aurungzebe, it appears to have become part of 
the soobah or province of the Deccan, and whs 
held as a sort of fief, ostensibly suboi^inate to 
the Nizam, after that officer had attained in- 
dependence. In 1757 it was captured by the 
Mahrattas ; and though still in their possession, 
it was, in 1761, nominally conferred on Hyder 
All, the formidable adventurer of Mysore, by 
Basalut Jung, the brother of Nizam AH. 
Hyder found little difficulty in making himself 
master of the place. In 1767 it came into the 
possession of the Mahrattas, but was imme* 
diately restored for a pecuniary compensation. 
In 1 772 it was again wrested from that poten- 
tate by the Mahrattas, but retaken in the fob 
lowing year by his son Tippoo Sultan. In 
1791, when Lord Cornwallis advanced into 
Mysore, it was occupied by the British. Its 
elevatioD above the sea has been estimated at 
2,223 feet. Distance from Seringapatam, N., 
92 miles; Bangalore, N.W., 73 ; Madras, W., 
234 ; Mangalore, N.E., 150. Lat. 13® 45', 
long. 76® 57'. 

SERAEN. — A town in the British district 
of Pooree, one ot the divisions of Cuttack, 
presidency of Bengal, 17 miles N.W. by N. o£ 
Juggurnaut. Lat. 20®, long.^85® 45'. 
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SERAI, in the British district of Bundel* ! 
cund, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Tehree to Saugur, 30 
miles S. of the former. Lat. 24° 7', long. 78° 50'. 

SERAI GUNGOH, in the British district 
of Suharunpoor, a village on the route from 
Kurnal to Suharunpoor, and 23 miles N.E. of 
the former town. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
988 miles. Lat. 29° 46', long. 77° 20'. 

SERAMPORE, in the British district of 
Hoogly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right or western bank of the river Hoogly. 
Heber describee it as *‘a handsome place, kept 
beautifully clean, and looking more like a 
European town than Calcutta, or any of its 
neighbouring cantonments and, viewed from 
the opposite side of the river, it has a peculiarly 
pleasing appearance. Here are a court-house, 
and a large building which was the govern- 
ment house during Danish rule. The place 
acquired some celebrity as being the spot 
where, in the latter part of the last century, 
the Baptist missionaries established themselves, 
and where they prosecuted thoir labours for 
the advancement of Christianity in India, and 
for the acquisition by Europeans of a know- 
ledge of the languages of the East. The in- 
stitution which they reared attracted to the 
place a degree of attention which otherwise it 
certainly would never have commanded. 

Serampore was at one time the Alsatia of 
Calcutta, and afforded refuge to schemers, in- 
solvent debtors, and reckless adventurers, who 
had found it prudent to disappear from that 
metropolis. It was in consequence a bustling, 
lively, gay, dissipated place ; but the state of 
affairs has been changed by the loss of its im- 
munities, which having been found very trou- 
blesome to the jurisdiction of the East-India 
Company, the place has been purchased from 
the Danes, and formally transferred to the 
British : the pecuniary equivalent was calcu- 
lated at twenty-five years’ purchase of the net 
revenue. Serampore is noted for its manufro- 
ture ot paper. The supply required for the 
impressions of the Calcutta Gazette is furnished 
from hence ; and the coarser quality, denomi- 
nated cartridge-paper, is said to be equal in 
every respect to that of England. Population 
of town, exclusive of that of the suburbs, 
13,000 ; distant from Calcutta, N., 18 miles. 

22° 46', long. 88° 24'. 

SERAMPORE. — A town in the British 
district of Ramgur, lieut.-gov. ot Bengal, 
61 miles E. by N. ot Hazareebagh. Lat. 
24° 8', long. 86^ 20'. 

SERAN. — A town in the native hill pro- 
vince of Koonawar, situate on the left hans of 
the SutM river, and 46 miles N.E. by E. from 
Simla. Lat. 31° 30', long. 77° 61'. 

SERAO, in Gurwhal, a small town in the 
valley of the Budeear, and on the left bank ot 
the river of that name. It is situate amidst a 
latge extent of terraces, formed on the decli- 
vity of the mountain rising behind and 


! carefully cultivated. Serao is 7,885 feet above 
‘ the sea. Lat. 80° 57', long. 78° 17'. 

SERGOONG. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, 62 miles N. by E. from Durrung, 
and 73 miles N.W. from Bisbnath. Lat. 27° 18', 
long. 92° 17'. 

SERIEKALA. — A town in the British 
district of Singbo^ra, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, 18 miles N.E. from Cbaibassa, and 
86 miles S.W. by W. from Burraboom. Lat. 
22° 46', long. 85^ 58'. 

SERINAGUR. — See Sireenugour. 

SERINGA PATAM, a celebrated fortress 
and town, formerly the capital of the territory 
of Mysore, is situate on the western extremity 
of an island in the river Cauvery. The island 
is about three miles in length and one in 
breadth, and the writer by whom these dimen- 
jsions are furnished, describes it as having “ a 
I most dreary, ngly appearance, inasmuch as 
I naked rock and dirty mud walls are its most 
predominant features." The town of Seringa- 
patam is an ill-built, mean place, with narrow 
streets, and houses ill ventilated, hot, and ex- 
cessively inconvenient for Europeans ; it is 
described by the author already quoted as 
altogether ** a sink of nastiness." Water is, 
however, abundantly supplied from the river 
Cauvery, which washes the walls on the 
northern and south-west sides. The ramparts 
rising from the banks on those sides were the 
weakest parts of the defences, Tippoo Sultan 
injudiciously confiding in the difBculties which 
the river presented to assailants, though it 
may be forded during the dry season. In the 
rainy season, however, it is a great torrent, 
utterly unfordable ; and at all times, the 
rapidity of the current and roughness of 
the b^, filled with rocks and fragments 
of granite, render the fording it a matter of 
some difiBculty. The ground-plan of the in- 
closed space is an irregular pentagon, measur- 
ing in diameter, from south-east to the north- 
west angle, about one and a half mile, and 
three-quarters of a mile in breadth. On the 
east and south sides, which are not washed by 
the river, Tippoo Sultan erected defences, very 
massive and heavy, and, though not skilfully 
planned, offering such resistance to an attack, 
that the final and conclusive one in 1799 was 
made across the Cauvery, in preference to an 
attempt to breach those enormous masses. 
The palace of Tippoo Sultan is within the fort, 
and is a very large building, formerly sur- 
rounded by a strong and lofty wall of stone 
and mud. It is, however, of very mean 
appearance; but has some spacious apartments, 
which, after the place was taken, were used for 
barracks ; but, in consequence of defective 
ventilation, they were but indifferently suited 
for the purpose. The inclosing rampart of 
this inner work has been destroyed, and the 
^ace has been planted with trees. Contiguous 
is the fine and lofty temple of Sriranga, the 
tutelar deity ; and at no great distance the 
ancient palace of the Hindoo rajahs of Mysore. 
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The Shehr Ganjam, a considerable suburb de- 
tiiched from the fortified town, and east of it, i 
was demolished by Tippoo Sultan on the eve 
of the investment of the place, lest it might 
afford shelter to the besiegers; but after the 
capture it was rebuilt with considerable regu* j 
larity. The population of the island in the | 
reign of Tippoo has been conjectured to have | 
amounted to 150,000, all supported by the courts 
and army, scarcely any manufactures having 
been established. This estimate can hardly, 
however, be assumed as approaching to cor- 
rectnesSji as in 1800, the population, exclusive 
of the girriflon and its followers, was taken to 
be only 31,895. The number is now only 
12,744, the place having been abandoned as a 
military station, in consequence of the deadly 
character of an endemic fever which prevailed 
there, and which for several years carried off. 
vast numbers both of Europeans and natives ; 
and it is now fast falling into decay, and be- 
coming every year more and more deserted.” 
Srirang^patna, the name of which has by 
British usage passed into Seringapatam, is 
said to have been founded by Sri Rang, 
an ancient prince, who called it Sri Rang 
Patna, or the town of Sri Rang ; but, 
according to another account, it was founded 
as late as 1454, by a devotee, who named it 
the city of Sri Ranga, or the Holy Ranga, 
which is considered to be cue of the names of 
Vishnu. Native legends again ascribe its 
foundation to the wives of Ravana, the giant 
tyrant of Lanka or Ceylon, who, foreseeing bis 
approachit)g destruction by Rama, caused the 
females of his family to escape by flying north- 
ward. No historical records, however, trace 
its existence earlier than 1610, when it was 
acquirtid by the Raj Wadegar, a chief of 
Mysore, and made the seat of his government; 
though there h some reason to believe it to 
have been previously tlie residence of the vice- 
roy of the great rajah of Vijayanagar. In 
1697 it was be.sieged by a tumultuar}’ army 
of Mahrattas, who were repulsed with great 
slaughter. In 1755 it was besieged by the 
army of M. Bussy, acting on behalf ofSalabut 
Jung, claiming to I e aouldiadar of the Deccan, 
whose hostility was bought off by the payment i 
of a large sum as arrears of tribute. In 1765 
it was chosen by the formidable adventurer 
Hyder Ali as the seat of his government. In 
1772 it w.as agai besieged by tbe Mahrattas, 
who departed on receiving from Hyder Ali 
15,00,000 rupees, with the promise of alike 
sum at a future period. In 1791, the British 
government being engaged in war with Tippoo 
Sultan, son and successor of Hyder Ali, Lord 
Cornwallis, governor general and commander- 
in-chief, after having, without opposition, 
ascended the ghats by the Mugh Pass, and 
stormed Bangalore, arrived before Seringa- 
patam, but from want of provisions he was 
obliged to relinquish the siege, and retrace his 
course in the dtrection of Bangalore. Resum- 
ing his operations in the beginning of 1792 
with an army better appointed and provisioned, 
6 T 


he signally defeated the forces of Tippoo 
Sultan on the north bank of tbe Cauvery, and 
having succeeded in establishing a considerable 
force on the i.sland, the town and fort were 
nearly invested on all sides, when fLirther hos- 
tilities were averted by the arrangement of a 
treaty, under which the ruler of Mysore ceded 
one-half of hia dominions, paid 3,300, OOOZ. to 
defray the expenses of the war, and gave up 
[ to the custody of Lord Cornwallis two of hia 
eons, to be detained as hostages till the con- 
ditions were fulfilled. In 1798 Tippoo Sultan 
was so infatuated as to seek the aid of France 
to overthrow the British power in India. 
Thereupon, in the following year, a British 
arnay, amounting to 26,802 men, with the 
addition of the subsidiary force of the Nizam 
of 10,157, and 6,000 irregular horse in the 
service of the same potentate, proceeded to 
chastise the insolent contrive, of this insane 
d^gn. On the 5th April, Seringapatam was 
invested with an ordnance train of forty batter- 
ing-guns, fifty-seven field- pieces, and seven 
howitzers. On the 3rd of May, the British 
batteries had made a practicable breach ; and 
at one in the afternoon of the succeeding day, 
a storming party of 4,376 men mounted the 
rampart, and wheeling, one party to the right, 
tbe other to the left, after a long and desperate 
conflict, accompanied with dreadful carnage, 
became masters of the place, Tippoo Sultan 
himself falling by the band, it is believed, of a 
private soldier. The territory of the fallen 
despot, already greatly diminished by the re- 
8ult.s of the former war with the English, was 
divided, and a portion allotted to the titular 
rajah of Mysore, the representative of the race 
which Hyder Ali had supplanted. The island, 
town, and fort of Seringapatam were retained 
by the British as a military station, but, being 
fuuad unsuitable, the place was subsequently, 
on account of malaria, abandoned for that pur- 
! pose, but still remains a possession of the 
Britush government. Elevation above the sea 
2,41 2 feet ; distance from Madras, W., 248 miles ; 

I from Bangalore, S.W., 70 ; Mangalore, E., 130 ; 
Bombay, 8.E., 515 ; Hyderabad, S., 360 ; Cal- 
cutta, S.W., 1,045. Lat. 12" 25', long. 76° 45'. 

SERINGHAM. — A town on an island 
formed by the division of the river Cauvery 
into two streams. Tlie island is fourteen miles 
long from east to west, and nearly two in 
breadth ; the town is one mile and a half N. 
from Trichinopoly. Lat. 10° 51', long. 78° 46'. 

SERNAL, in Gurwhal, a village on the left 
I hank of the Budiar, a feeder of the Jumna. 

* It is situate amidst groves of mulberry and 
apricot-trees, on a fertile expanse rising gently 
up the side of a mountain. Elevation above 
the sea 7,255 feet. Lat. 30° 54', long. 78° 18'. 

SEROHEE. — A small raj or state of Raj- 
pootana, n.uned from its principal place. It 
is bounded on the north-west by the temtory 
of Joudpore ; on the north-east by God war ; 
on the east by the territory of Mewar or 
Odeypore ; and on the south by the dominions 
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of the Guicowar. It lies between lat. 24® 28' — 
25® 16', long. 72® 10' — 73® 12', and the area is 
estimated at 3,024 square miles. The eastern 
and north-eastern parts of the territory are 
hilly, extending over the north-western slope 
of the Aravulli, and inclining towards the 
desert of Marwar, towards which numerons 
streams flow in a north-westerly direction, pur- 
suing their course to the river Loni, by the 
channel of which they find their way into the 
Gnlf of Catch. The southern and south-eastern 
part is very mountainous and rugged, con- 
taining the lofty mountain Aboo, and the 
various ridges branching from it. The eleva- 
tion of the summit of Mount Aboo has been 
estimated at nearly 5,000 feet above the sea. 
Many splendid ruins, esmcially at Cbandravati | 
and on Mount Aboo, indicate the former pros- ; 
perity and civilization of this state, now greatly j 
declined. An important commercial route I 
lying through this country from Guzerat to the { 
great mart of Palee, in the territory of Joud- j 
pore, contributes to its reviving wel&re. The 
annual revenue of the rao or prince is estimated 
at 70,000 rupees, out of which a tribute has 
been claimed by the state of Joudpore. The 
military force consists of 200 cavalry and 600 
inflintry, exclusive of the feudal troops of the 
jaghire^rs ; but the whole population, con- 
sisting principally of the predatory tribes 
Minas, Grasias, and Bbeels, are armed. The 
rao is of the Deora snbdivision of the Chauhan I 
tribe of Rajpoots. 

This state was for some time considered a 
district of Joudpore. Tod says, “ For a few 
ihousand rupees annually paid to the British 
government by Serohee, who, however, pro- 
tested against being a party to its ultimate 
disposition, which might otherwise at some 
future period have again involved her inde- 
pendence, she was enfranchised for ever from 
the claims of Marwar, and now looks to the 
Britisli government udone.** A treaty was 
fennally concluded, October 31st, 1823, be- 
tween that government and the rao of Serohee. j 
The country has been greatly mis^vemed ; 
and in onmplianob with the solicitauons of its 
roler the administiaticn has been aasnmed for 
a term of years by the British government. 

SEROHEE. — A town of Ri^pooiaiia^ on 
the route firom Nuaaeerabad to Deesa, 183 
miles S.W. of the former, and 67 N.E. of the 
latter. The present town is supposed to have 
been founded in 1424, and to have been named 
originally Sbeopooree. It superseded the ori- 
gii^ city of Serohee ; the ruins of which are 
sti!l observable at no great distance. Since 
taken under British protection, Serohee has 
become a place of some commerce and wealth, 
ibongh not many years ago it was merely an 
expanse of ruins. The extent of the town is 
la^er considerable ; the booses are good, and 
built of brick, but many are still untenanted. 
The palace of the rao or chief, which stands on 
a slightly-elevated site, has no architectural 
beauty to attract notice. The sword-blades 


manufactured at Serohee are celebrated for 
their excellence now as formerly. On this 
point, Ali Mohammed Khan aflSrms ** the 
swords of Sirobi are celebrated everywhere 
and adds, ** there are no better reeds than such 
as are procured in this country ; so that they 
are carried to Hindoostan, Persia, and other 
countries for the manufecture of arrows." 
Distance from Mbow, N.W., 243 miles ; from 
Oojein, N.W., 220 ; from Neemuch, W., 130 ; 
Agra, S.W., 360. I^at. 24® 59', long. 72® 56'. 

SEROHEE. — ^A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 59 miles 
N.W. of Pumeah. Lat. 26® 25', long. 86® 57'. 

SERONCHA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
the Nizam's dominions, situate on the left bank 
of the Wein Gunga river, and 142 miles N.E. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 18® 55', long. 79® 56'. 

SERONGE. — See Sibonj. 

SEROOR. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggnr, presidency of Bombay, 80 
miles S.W. by W. of Ahmednuggur. A road 
connecting the two towns was constructed in 
1836, at a cost of 1,200 rupees per mile. Lat. 
18® 50', long. 74® 25'. 

SEROWLEE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bareilly to Moradabad, 
20 miles W.N.W. of the former. Lat. 28® 30', 
long. 79® Ky. 

SERBAW, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the prant or 
subdivision of Kajkote, situate 41 miles N.E. bv 
N. from the town of Rajkote, knd 94 miles S.W. 
from Ahmedabad. Lat. 22® 47', long. 71® 10'. 

SERRUVIAL. — A town in the British dis- 
tric;t of Madura, presidency of Madras, 38 miles 
£. of Madura. Lat. 9® 58', long. 78® 43'. 

8ERRTAH, in the peninsnla of Kattjwar, 
province of Guzerat, a town with a fort, in the 
prant or division of Hallar, on a stream called 
the River of Serryah. The town and fort are 
two miles and a half from the mouth of the 
river, which not admitting large ships, they 
are compelled to anchor in a channel between 
two reefs about three miles off. Notwith- 
standing this unfavourable circumstance, it is 
a place of considerable traffic. Distance from 
Ahmedabad, S.W., 190 miles ; Baroda, W., 
220. Lat. 22® 18', long. 69® 4r 

8ERUMCXJAY. — A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
23 miles N. by E. of Coimbatoor. I^At. 1 1® 20'. 
long. 77® 4'. 

8ERWA, in Bundelcund, a small town on 
the route from Banda to tSaugor, by the Hira- 
poor Pass, 110 miles S.W. of the former, 62 
N.E. of the latter. It has a bazar, and water 
from wells, but supplies are rather source. 
Lat. 24® 28', long. 79® 20'. 

SESSARUH. — A town in the native state 
of Bbawulpoor, 67 miles S.E. from Bhawnl- 
poor, and 70 miles N.W. from Beekaneer. 
Lat. 28® 46', long. 72® 37'. 
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8ETAP00R, in tlio territory of Oudci^ a 
British cantonment on the route from Bareilly 
to Lucknow, 105 miles S.E. of the former, 51 
N.W. of the latter. Supplies and water are 
abundant. The road in this part of the route 
is good ; the country open, and but partially 
cultivated. Lat. 27® 35', long. SO** 44'. 

SETROONJEE, a river rising in the penin- 
sula of Ratty war, province of Guzerat, in lat. 
21** 15', long. 70'* 45', and, flowing easterly for 
sixty miles, falls into the Gulf of Cambay, in 
lat. 21® 16', long. 72® 5'. 

SEltNI, in the British district of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Jubbulpoor 
to Nagpoor, 82 miles S. by W. of the former. 
The district of which this town is the prin- 
cipal place is inhabited by Goonds, and appears 
to have been leas skilfully managed than the 
other districts of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territory. Measures have been suggested for 
its amelioration. Lat. 22° 1', long. 79® 40'. 

SEVERNDROOG. — See Soowurndroog. 

SEVUR. — A town in the British district of 
Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 25 miles 
N.E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11® 15', long. 
77® 16'. 

SEWAGANJ, in the jaghiro of Myhir, 
territory of Saugor and' Nerbudda, a village 
on the route from Mirzapoor to J ubbulpoor, 
171 miles S.W. of former, 74 N.E. of latter. 
It has water from wells and tanks, but supplies 
must be collected from the surrounding coun- 
try. Lat. 24* 2', long. 80® 32'. 

8EWALIK MOUNTAINS.—A low but 
extensive range, bounding on the north-east 
the plain of Sirhind and that of the doab 
between the Jumna and the Ganges. The 
name Sewalik is applied to that series of 
summits or ridges which extend in a north- 
west direction from the right bank of the 
Ganges. Hills, however, of sinriilar character 
to the Sewalik, rising on the left bank, are 
continuous witli the mountains of Kumaon, 
and, diverging from them u little farther south- 
east, inclose the Patlee Doon. 'Trail describes 
this part, south-west of Patlee Doon, ''as a 
low range of hills, which contains numerous 
passes, some of them practicable for wheel- 
carriages." Royle, indeed, states that this low 
range of recent formation may be traced from 
Roopur, on the Sutlej, in lat. 80® 58', long. 
76® 86', to the bottom of the Sikkim hills, in 
lat. 26® 30', long. 88® 30', a distance of about 
800 miles. It decreases in elevation to the 
east of the Ganges ; and, as already observed, 
the name Sewalik is applied to that portion 
which, at its south-eastern extremity, near 
Hurdwar, in lat. 29® 58', long. 78® 14', forms 
the right side of ne gorge through which the 
Ganges flows into the plain of Hindooetan. 
Its length from Hurdwar to Roopur, in a 
direction from south-east to north-west, is 
about 155 miles ; in breadth, where widest, 
about ten. In the northern part, towards the 


Sutlej, the range is little more than a succes- 
sion of sandhills. According to Jacquemont, 
“ the Pinjor valley is separate from the plains 
by a sort of downs, from sixty metres to eighty 
in height, and composed of sand scarcely 
consolidated." The highest part is about lat. 
80® 17', long. 77® 50', between the Timli and 
Lai Derwaza passes, and in that vicinity some 
of the peaks have an elevation of about 3,500 
feet above the sea. The Sewalik hills have a 
direction parallel to the great chain of the 
Himalayas, with nearly a similar dip, the slope 
being towards the north, and the abutment to 
the south. In this pari; they rise at once in 
an abrupt mural front from the plain, extend- 
ing to the south-west, but slope gradually on 
the north-east side towards the Dhoons, or 
valley lying between them and the base of the 
Himalaya, the strata of which they are com- 
posed dipping in that direction at an angle of 
from 20® to 3S®* As they run in a direction 
from south-east to north-west, the numerous 
gorges by which they are crossed have a 
direction generally from son th- west to north- 
east. Those gorges cut the ranges into a 
succession of parallel ridges, the ends of 
which are steep towards the plain, and sloping 
towards the Doons. They are thus described 
by Dr. Royle : — many places each hill, if 
separated, might be represented by a right- 
angled triangle, the base resting on the pass, 
the perpendicular facing towards the south- 
west, and the hypothenuse sloping towards the 
north east, and corresponding in dip with the 
strata, 'lliis side is sometimes continued to 
the level of the pass ; at others, another hill, 
with its perpendicular side, seems to arise from 
the middle of the last, and is itself in like 
manner succeeded by a third, forming a succes- 
sion of abrupt and sloping sides like the teeth 
of a saw." In the phraseology of geologists, 
they are of tertiary or alluvial formation, con- 
sisting of subordinate beds of clay, loose- 
grained sandstone, with much mica interposing, 
conglomerate cemented by calcareous matter, 
beds of gravel and rolled stones, consisting of 
various kinds of rock, granite, trap, limestone, 
clay slate, gneiss, micaceous schists, and all 
other formations which enter into the com- 
position of the Himalayas ; thus offering an 
explanation plausible at least of the origin of 
the range, in the supposition that it was 
originally the debris swept down from the 
Himalaya, and subsequently npheaved by an 
earthquake of great extent and force. Parallel 
in some degree to the Sewalik Mountains, and 
inclosed between them and the Himalayas, 
is a succession of valleys, — north-west the 
Pinjor Doon, south-east that of the S^arda 
Doon, and south-east of this last the Dehra 
Doon. The line of direction of the range is 
crossed by the Ganges, the Jumna, the Mar- 
kunda, an offret of the Soorsutty, the Gagur, 
and some other streams of lets importance ; 
but in general the drainage of the Doons is 
parallel to the direction of the range, and 
either to the north-west or south-east. Thus 
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the Pinjor Doon is drained by the Sursa, 
flowing north-west ; the Kyarda Doon by the 
Batta or Bhuta, flowing south-east ; the Dehra 
Doon by the Asun, flowing north-west, the 
SiiBwa flowing south-east. The geology of 
the Sewalik is characterized by the occurrence 
of enormous quantities of fossil remains of 
animals, especially mammalia. Of those the 
most remarkable is the Sivatherium, an extinct 
ruminant of gigantic dimensions, exceeding 
those of the idiinoceros : it was horned, and 
provided, like the tapir, with a short trunk. 
Here also have been discovered fossil remains 
of the family of quadrumana, the existence of 
which in a fossilized state had previously been 
generally denied. The Sewalik is in many 
places covered with forests of saul, fir, cotton- 
tree, and various other kinds. Jacquemont 
represents it as presenting a very varied field 
of research to the botanist, but of uninterest- 
ing appearance, being little more than an ex- 
tensive copse, dense with underwood and herb- 
age of large growth, above which timber-trees 
grow at considerable intervals. 

SEWAR. — A town in the British district of 
Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 41 miles S. by W. 
of Bettiah. Lat. 26° 11', long. 84° 26'. 

SEWARRA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 127 miles S.W. by S. from Jodh- 
poor, and 42 miles N. from Deesa. Lat. 24° 50', 

long. n\ 

SEWEHXJT, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from Allahabad can- 
tonment to that of Purtabgurh, in Oude, eight 
miles N. of the former, 23 S, of the latter. 
Lat. 25° 36', long. 81° 55'. 

SEWNA. — A town in the British district of 
Poonab, presidency of Bombay, 24 miles N.W, * 
by W. of Poonah. Lat. 18° 42', long. 73° 35'. 

SEWNEE, in Hyderabad, or territory of the 
Nizam, a town near the north-east frontier, 
tow'Rids Nagpore, situate on a small river tri- 
butary to the Peingunga. Distance from the 
city of Hyderabad, N., 200 miles; from the 
city of Nagpoor, S.W., 80. Lat. 20° 15', long. 
78° 28'. 

SEWIJNGAON. — A town in one of the 
sequestiJited districts of Hyderabad, 86 miles 
E.S.E. from Ellichpoor, and 20 miles N.E. 
from Omraouttee. Lat. 20° 58', long. 78° 3'. 

SEWUNWARRAH. — A town in theteiTi* 
tory of Nagpoor, 111 miles E.S.E. from Nag- 
poor, and 145 miles S. from Ramgurh, Lat. 
20° 45', long. 80° 60'. 

SEYHUJ. — A river of Mai wa, rising in lat. 
24° 27', long. 78° 25', and, flowing through 
Scindia’s territory for about forty miles, falls 
into the Betwa, on the right bank, in lat. 26°, 
long. 78° 23'. 

SEYLOO. — A town in the territory of Nag- 
poor, 34 miles S.W. from Nagpoor, and 81 miles 
E.S.E. from Ellichpoor.' Lat. 20° 60', long. 
78° 45'. 


SEYMREE, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Muttra cantonment to Delhi, 
and 18 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 27° 40', 
long. 77*’ 36'. 

SEYNGUR, called also Kuroon, a small 
river of the Doab, rises in the British district 
of Allygurh, lat. 27° 60', long. 78° 12'. As its 
source is on the south-western side of the crest 
or slightly-elevated tract which stretches down 
the middle of the Doab, its course, though very 
tortuous, generally in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, tends towards the river Jumna, into which 
it falls, on the left side, about fifteen miles 
below Cal pee. About sixty miles from its 
source, it is crossed by the route from Etawah 
to Futtehgurh, and is there fordable. It is 
also fordable where it is crossed, about thirty 
miles lower down, by the route from Etawah 
to Cawnpore ; and also fifteen miles still farther 
down, where it is crossed by the route from 
Calpee to Futtehgurh, in lat. 26° 28', long. 
79° 34' ; and is also fordable where crossed, 
thirty-six miles lower down, by the route from 
Calpee to Cawnpore. I ts total length of course 
is about 210 miles. 

SEYRAH, in Guzerat, or the territory of 
the Guicow ar, a town on a small river tributaiy 
to the Muhi or Mhi. Distance from the city 
of Ahrnedabad, E., 65 miles. Lat. 22° 55', 
long. 73° 37'. 

SHABAZPORE RIVER. — One of the 
mouths of the Megna, fiowlng east of the island 
j of Deccan Shabazpore into the sea, in lat. 
>22° 27', long. 91° 3'. 

SHADAUTPOOR, in Sinde, a town on the 
route from Larkhana toGundava, and 25 miles 
N.W. of the former place. It is situate in a 
barren tract, nearly destitute of population, 
and described by Kennedy as “ more like the 
bed of a salt lagoon, in an interval of spring 
tides, than an inland district.” To the north- 
west stretches the dreary tract called the Pat 
or desert of Sbikarpoor, noticed by the same 
writer as “a boundless level plain of indurated 
clay of a dull earthen colour, and showing signs 
of being sometimes under water. At first a 
few bushes were apparent here and there, 
growing gradually more and more diabint, until 
at last not a sign of vegetable life was to be 
recognised.” Lat. 27 ’ 46', long. 67° 65'. 

SHADEEABAD, in the British district of 
Ghazeepore, a town situate on the Bisu, a small 
river tributary to the Gang iS, distant 12 miles 
N.W. from Ghazeepore cantonment, 32 N.E. 
from Benares. Lat. 25° 40', long. 83° 22'. 

SHADIPOOB. — A town within the domi- 
nions ol Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
nine miles N.W.irom Sirinagur, and llS! miles 
N.E. from Jhelum. Lat. 84° 7', lonp. 74° 53'. 

SHADOWRA. — A town in the narive state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia, 117 mile® 
S. S.W. from Gwalior, and 92 miles N.W. by 
N. from Saugur. Lat. 24° 37', long. 77° 40'. 

SHAGURH. — A town of Sinde, in the ter- 
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ritory belonging to Ali Moorad, 86 miles S.E. 
by E. from Bukkur, and 53 miles W. by N. 
from Jessulmeer. Lat. 27°, long. 70° 6'. 

SHA HABAD, in Cashmere, a town formerly 
a favourite residence of the Mogul emperors, 
but now ruinous and neglected. It is situate 
in a long narrow valley, bounded on the south- 
west by the Panjal of Banihal, and on the 
north-east by a ridge of green hills several 
miles in length, dividing it from the valley of 
Bureng or Breng. The valley in some places 
has a width not exceeding 1,000 yards. It is 
watered by a stream flowing from the celebrated 
spring of Vernag, and which lower down, 
where increased by several small feeders, is 
called the river Sandaren. Accounts received 
by Vigne represented the valley to be very 
rich in mines of ij*on and copper. 

The neighbourhood of Shahabad is celebrated 
for its fruits, especially apples, and for its 
wheat, considered the finest in Cashmere. The 
town, when visited by Moorcroft, had a bazar 
and a few shops, at which provisions, coarse 
cloth, and very fine honey were sold. It was 
formerly the residence of the most powerful of 
the seven hereditary maleks, or wardens ap- 
pointed by the emperor Akbar to watch over 
the passes of Cashmere. The malek of Shaha- 
bad had charge of the pass of Banihal, and 
enjoyed a considerable income from lands held 
in jagbire. Shahabad has an elevation of 5,600 
feet above the sea. Lat. 33° 32', long. 75° 16'. 

SHAHABAD, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Jhallowa, a town on the route from Calpee to 
the town of Kotah, 225 miles S.W. of former, 
96 E. of latter. It has^good bazar, and water 
and supplies are abundant. Lat. 25° 13', long. 
77° 12'. 

SHAHABAD, in Sirhind, a town on the 
left bank of the Sursooti, here nearly devoid of 
water in winter, but sometimes in summer a 
deep and violent torrent. It is de.scribed by 
Jacquemont as a heap of filth and ruins. The 
population is returned at 10,852. Tliere is a 
bazar, and supplies are abundant, as the neigh- 
bouring country is fertile and well cultivated. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,002 miles. Lat. 
30° 10', long. 76“ 66', 

SHAHABAD. — A town in the jagbire of 
Rampoor, lieut.-gov. ol the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 28° 34', long. 79° 4'. 

SHAHABAD, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from Lucknow to Shabje- 
hanpoor, 15 miles S. of the latter, and 80 miles 
N.E. of Futtehgurh. Tieffen thaler describes it, 
about A.D. 1770, ‘'of considerable circuit; and 
nearly in the middle is a palace of brick, 
strengthened with towers like a foi-tress, with 
a vestibule and spacious covered colonnade. 
Most of the houses are of brick, and there is a 
fine mosque built of the same material, and 
inclosed by a wall. The town extends a mile 
from north to south, its breadth is something 
less, but of its flourishing state little remains.” 
When visited by Tennant, A.D. 1799, it was an 


expanse of ruins, “that appeared in the form 
of hills and broken swells crumbling to dust 
yet Ileber found it, 1824, “ a con8ideraV)le 

town, or almost city, with the remains of for- 
tifications, and many large houses.” According 
to Tieffentlialer, it was founded by Angot, the 
nephew of Rama, king of Oude ; and il so, 
must be of high antiquity, as Rama is con- 
sidered to have reigned 1,600 years B.c. : hence 
it is sometimes called Angotpur. It was reno- 
vated by Dilawar Khan, an Afghan chief con- 
temporary with Aurungzebe. At present it 
has a bazar and encamping-ground, close to 
which are two tanks lined with brick. The 
rojtd to the north, or towards Shahjehanpoor, 
is good ; to the south-east, or towards Luck- 
now, very bad. Lat. 27° 39', long. 80° 1', 


SHAHABAD, in the lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a British district, bounded on the north by the 
British districts of Ghajseepoor and Sarun ; on 
the south-east by the British districts of Patna 
andBehar ; on the south by the British district 
of Behar ; on the west by the Biitish district 
of Mirzapore ; and on the north-west by Uie 
British districts of Benares and Ghazeepoor. 
It lies between lat. 24° 30' — 26° 46', long. 
83° 20' — 84° 56' ; is 106 miles in length from 
north-east to south-west, and fifty -six in 
breadth : the area is stated at 4,403 square 
miles. About a third of the entire district, 
situate in its south-western- part, is rough and 
elevated, forming a sort of highland, rising on 
the surface into small detached hills, nearly 
equal in height. The average elevation of tbit 
irregular plateau is probably about 500 fitot 
above the more depressed countiy on the banks 
of the Ganges or the Soiie, or about 700 foot 
above the level of the sea. 

The climate is very sultry in the latter part 
of spring and the early part of summer, and 
the succeeding rains are usually heavy. The 
winters are generally mild, yet frosts are not 
unknown. West winds prevail for half the 
year, from the middle of October to that of 
April. There are some peculiarities in parts 
of the district as to winds, the notice of which 
would re<|uire too much mir teness. 

The Caruinnassa rises a fe\ miles from the 


southern frontier of the district, of which it 
forms the western boundary for ten miles, and 
subsequently the north-western for sixty milet, 
dividing it from the districts Mirzapoor, 
Benares, and Ghazeepoor : it does not appear 
to be navigable. The Ganges forms the north- 
western and northern boundaries for eighty- 
eight miles, dividing the district from those of 
Ghazeepoor and Sarun. It is navigable for 
craft of considerable burthen, and in the lower 
part of its course in this district is generally a 
mile wide. The Sone, flowing eastward from 
the district of Mirzapore, touches on this dis- 
trict at its south-western extremity, and, taking 
a direction north- easterly, forms for 110 miles 
its southern and south-eastern boundary, divid- 
ing it from the district of Behar ; ai;^ for 
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dividing it from the district of Patna. In the 
rainy season, it is too rapid for navigation above 
the month of its tributaiy the Kiyul, 108 miles 
from its confluence with the Ganges ; and in i 
the dry season is too shallow in that part of its 
course for boats of any considerable burthen, 
though floats are then conveyed downwards, 
being pushed over the shoals. Below the mouth 
of the Kiyul it is navigable for boats of ten or 
twelve tons burthen. Thus the total river navi- 
gation of the district is about 200 miles. Tliose 
principal rivers receive numerous small streams 
and torrents, flowing during the rainy season, 
but dry in some parts at other times of tlm year. 
The low country, forming the greater part of the 
district, is very level, especially to the north and 
■w’est ; and parts are liable annually to be inun- 
dated. The portion of soil unfit for the plo\igh 
is very trifling ; close to the hills it is excellent. 
The soil may be divided into two kinds, one 
consisting of fine sand mixed with loose mould, 
the other of a tenacious clay intermixed with 
coarse sand : the latter, on the whole, is reck- 
oned the most valuable, producing wheat, 
barley, and all winter crops, without irrigation. 
In the northern portion of the district the soil 
is of the utmost richness, and consists of land 
regularly flooded by the Ganges. It forms the 
most valuable pari of the district, and the crops 
there never fail. The river deposits a fine 
mould, and scarcely ever covers a field with 
sand. 

The lands best suited for irrigation are 
cropped with rice, which is considered the 
staple crop where it can be successfully culti- 
vated. It is both a rubbee, or crop sown at 
the commencement of winter and reaped in 
spring, and kurreef, or that rown in the begin- 
ning of summer and reaped in autumn. Besides 
those already mentioned, crops of various kinds 
are produced for aliment or condiment ; as 
maize, millet, maruya (Eleusine coracana), 
gram (Cicer arietirium), lentils, various sorts of 
kidney beans or phaseoli, till or sesame, ncinus 
or castor-oil seed, and some other oil-seeds, 
melons and other cucurbitaceous plants ; most 
of the European garden vegetables, which thrive 
well in the cool season ; ginger, turmeric, and 
capsicum. Sugar is raised to considerable 
extent. Of commercial crops, an important one 
is cotton, though attempts to introduce the 
profitable culture of American cotton have not 
been successful. Of the rest, the chief arc 
indigo, opium, tobacco, and betel leaf. There 
are several hundred square miles of jungle and 
forest, but the trees are stunted ; and Bucha- 
nan states that in the whoh. district there are 
not ten fine trees of natural growth. Hence, 
timber cannot be obtained of sufficient size for 
houses suited for accommodating Eurr)peaiis ; 
and in the large buildings constructed by the 
natives, stone is exclusively used. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are cotton cloths, threads, 
tapes, strings, fabric of silk, and of mixed 
silk and cotton, paper, spirits, oil, the extrac- 
tion of salt from brine drawn from wells, sugar, 
and the extraction of sulphate of iron from 


native mineral. The exports are principally 
silk, paper, cotton, and cotton cloths, wheat, 
millet, rice, barley, pulse, bamboos, paper, oil- 
seeds, opium, and some other articles of less 
importance ; the imports are tobacco, sugar, 
iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc, salt, cocoanuts, 
and betel-leaf. The population is given under 
the article Bengal. 

The principal towns, Arrah, Sasseram, 
Jehanabad, Buxar, and Bhojpoor, are noticed 
under their respective names in the alpha- 
betical arrangement. The route from Calcutta 
to Allahabad traverses this district in a direc- 
tion from south-east to north-west. The only 
other important route is from east to west, 
from Dinapoor to Ghazeepoor. 

The district of Shahal^, formerly part of 
the great empire of Magadha, appears to have 
been subjected to the sway of the Patan Mus- 
sulmans towards the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, as it is recorded that Shahabuddin Mu- 
hammad, sultan of Gbor, subdued the country 
as far as the confi^nes of China ; and his lieu- 
tenant, Mubammed Bakhtyar, consolidated the 
Musj-nlman power in Behar, Shahabad sub- 
sequently acquired some note in consequence 
of being the spene of the early military opera- 
tions of 8her Shah, who wrested the empire of 
India from Ilumayun, the son of Baber. It 
afterwards became a part of the soubah of 
Behar, according to the division of the 
empire of Delhi laid down in the Ayeen 
Akbery. The right of the East-Tndia Com- 
pany to the southern part of this district is 
derived from Shah Alum, emperor of Delhi ; 
to the northern part, from Azoof-ud-Dowlah, 
vizier of Oude, under « treaty dated 21st May, 
1775. This treaty was the consequenc.e of a 
memorable engagement which took place at 
Buxar, in tlie north-eastern part of this dis- 
trict, when a decisive victory was gained by 
the British forces, commanded by General 
Munro, over the combined armies of Cossim 
All and the Vizier. 

SHAH ALUM, in the Sinde SagurDooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Indus river, 1 76 miles W. byN. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32** 2', lung. 
7r 17'. 

SITAIIAPOOR.—A town in the British 
<rt.strict of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 
32 miles W.N.W. of Poonah. Dat. 18“ 40', 
long. 73“ 26'. 

SITAHBAZAR, in the British district of 
Hoogly, lieut.-g»)v. of Bengal, a town near the 
north-west frontier, towards the British district 
of Burd wan, four miles from the right or east 
bank of the Dainooda. Distance from Burd- 
’ wan, S.E., 16 miles; Calcutta, N.W., 36. Lat, 

' 22“ 59', long. 88“ 4'. 

SHAHBAZGARHT, in the district of the 
Peshawar division of the Punjab, a town 
situated 26 railes N.W. from the right bank of 
the Indus, 35 miles N.E. of the town ofPesba- 
I war. Lat. 34“ 15', long. 72“ 12'. 
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SHAH BHNDHR, in Sinde, in the delta of 
the Indus, a small place on the east bank of 
the channel which discharges its water into 
the sea by the Mull mouth. Hither the English 
factory was removed from Aurungabunder or 
Hebrajamka, in consequence of this latter 
place being deserted by the water of the 
Indus. Previously to the dissolution of the 
factory here in 1775, its establishment for 
navigating the Indus consisted of fourteen 
small vessels, each of about forty tons bui'then. 
Subsequently, this place also was deserted by 
the stream, and, on the re-establishment of 
the factory in 1799, Lahoreebunder, thirty-five 
miles north-west, on the Buggaur, or western 
br.anch of the Indus, was selected as its site. 
Shah Bunder is in lat. 24° 6', long. 67'’ 57^ 

SHAHDERA, in the British district of 
Agra, a village and halting- place on the left 
bank of the Jumna, on the route from the city 
of Agra to Mynpooree, and five miles N.E. of 
the former. Lat. 27° 12', long. 78° 8'. 

SHAIIDERAH, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Delhi to Meerut, and 
six miles E. of the former. It is situate near 
the left or eastern bank of the Doab Canal, 
there crossed by a brick-built bridge. Lat. 
28° 40', long. 77" 21'. 

SHAH EE, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a smalltown 
on the route from the town of Bareilly to 
Almora, and 19 miles N. of the former. It is 
situate near the right bank of the river Bhagul, 
here having a bod 220 yards wide, with steep 
banks and a sandy bottom, and in the dry 
season a stream sixty yards wide, and two and 
a half to three feet deep. There is a bazar, 
with a market. Lat. 28° 33', long. 79° 23'. 

SHAHGARH, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route Irom the town of Pillibheet 
to that of Nugeenah, and 25 miles N.W. of 
the former. Lat. 28° 47', long. 79° 34', 

SHAHGHUR. — A town, the principal 
place of a raj or petty native state in the pro- 
vince ol Saugor and Norbu<lda. The territory 
has an area «>f G76 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 30,000. The chief maintains a military 
force, consisting of 150 cavalry and 800 in- 
fantry. Lat. of town 24° 19', long. 79° 10'. 

SHAH GITNJ. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. N.W.P., 41 
miles S.E. of Mirzapoor. Lat. 24° 41', long. 
83° 1'. 

SHAHGllRH, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bareilly to Almora, 
30 niile.s N. of the former. Lat. 28° 49', long. 
79° 35'. 

SHAHJEHANABA D. — A. name given to 
the cUy ot Delhi by Shahiehan, i . founder. — 
See Delhi. 

SHAIIJEHANPOOR, in the territory of! 


Gwalior, or possessions of the family of Scindia^ 
a town of Malwa, on the route from Goona to 
Mow, 114 miles S.W. of former, 72 N.K. of 
latter. Malcolm, who designate it a large 
city, mentions that a considerable d^ree of 
civilization, refinement, and domestic comfort 
has been introduced into this place from the 
European settlements in Guzerat, by the 
Borahs, an intelligent and wealthy class of 
Mu^4sulman merchants. It is situate on the 
left bank of the river Tilir, and just above the 
town is ground for encampment : supplies are 
abundant. It received its name from its 
founder Shahjehan, emperor of Delhi, who 
reigned from the year 1628 to the year 1658. 
Distance S.W. from Agra 285 mUes. Lat. 
23° 24', long. 76° 18'. 

SHAHJEHANPOOR, in the British dis- 
trict of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from the town of 
Meerut to Moradabad, and 21 miles S.E. of 
the former. It has a bazar, and a small mud- 
built fort, now fallen to decay. Itat. 28° 52', 
long. 78° 1'. 

SHAHJEHANPOOR, in the British dis- 
trict of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Calpeeto 
Etawa, and 12 miles N. of the former. There 
is a bazar, and water is obtained from wells. 
Lat. 26° 16', long. 79° 49'. 

SHAHJEHANPORE.— A British district 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
deriving its name from its principal pLce. It 
is bounded on the north-east, east, and sonth- 
ejvst, by the territory of Oude ; on the soutli 
by the district of Furruckabad; and on the 
west by the British districts Budaon and 
Bareilly. It lies between lat. 27° 15' — 
28“ 45', long. 79° 23' — 80° 30', and contains an 
area of 2,483 square miles. The shape is very 
irregular, hut partially resembles a crescent, llie 
concavity being towards the west. The north- 
eastern frontier is formed by the river Surja or 
Gogra, the south-western for a short distance 
by the Ganges ; and the descent of both rivers 
towards the south-east proves the inclination 
of the surface in that direction, towards which 
also flow the intervening rivers, the Goomtee, 
Gurrah, Raingunga, and some others of less 
magnitude. The greatest elevation is at the 
most northern point ; Burindeo, twenty miles 
above that point, and situate on the right bank 
of the Gogra, having an elevation above the 
sea of 798 feet, and Bilheri, about ten miia-i 
lower down, 741. Tlie southern part of the 
I district is considerably below this, being tra- 
versed by the Gurrah, the stream of which, at 
Pilleebheet, sixty miles higher op, hjiS an ele- 
vation of only 517 feet. The elevation of the 
bed of the Ganges, where it washe-s the south- 
ern frontier, in all probability falls short of 
500 feet. 

The most northern part, adjoining the base 
of the Sub-Himalaya, forms a strongly clia- 
racterized portion of the Ten*ai, or tract of 
marshy forest and jungle stretching along the 
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foot of ibo momitauis. Komberlem wnall 
■tremni^ ooxing from the hills, or rifdog 
Irom beneslh, stagnste, in oonseqneBce ol the 
indination of the snifrme bcang too slight to 
alloir the escspe of their waters, and their own 
want of force to cat dtanndbn These, satarat- 
ing the deep and fertile soil, give growth to 
gigantic trees, woven together by immense 
creepers, encnmbered above with air-idanta, 
and below with impenetrable underwood. 
GrasKS and other herbage, attaining a height 
ot ten leety overran the more open parts, and 
are annually fired, to allow the spring of a 
mose snocnlent growth, whidh is dcpastared 
hy numerons herds of kine and buboes for 
about two montha, after wbidi they cease to 
be penetrable or snit&ble lor grazing. TTiroagfa- 
ont the entire regio- broods a mahwia, almost ; 
incvitshly fitial to the homan- race and to 
d om e stic animals, bat not inoompatiUe with 
the posMtitation of the elephant, the rhino- 
ceros, wild bnffslo, stag, tiger, panther, 
lec^Miid, and othm- wild creartnres, whidh in 
the densest recesses of the forest and jangle 
attain eatmordinary size and vigoor. This 
tract gives rise to the Goomtee, a large river, 
which, porsanig a sontberiy coarse, crosses 
the firwtier into the territory of Oode. As 
there is a general slope to the south-east, this 
** region of death ** might obviously be made 
ptodoctive by drainage and cnltivation ; bat 
the first steps in the operation would be 
marked fay a frightfol lacrifice of homan life. 
Atpreseot Uie tract is availaUe only for pas- 
tnrage daring a very brief period, as already 
mentioned, or to yield timbc^ and other forest 
and jungle prodnce. 

Bishop Heber states that, indading the 
wooded pari of the Terrai, there is a large 
forest along the whole eastern, southern, a^ 
northmn fironticra^*' He found the soatfaem 
part of the districi to have a fine dimate, little 
inceounoded by the hot winds, with a well- 
. wooded, fertile, and h%h]y-cultivated soil, pro> 
doding in profosion rice;, nudze, wheat, cotton, | 
sogar, tobacco, poise, mangoes, dai^ pUn- 
tains, walnuts, sUawbenies, grapes, i 4 >ple 8 , 
and pears. Tlie pecqple, t^ngfa in general 
skiUnl and indostrioos agricultoiists, are moch 
annoyed fay a set of landless resolates,” the 
desoei»daats of BohiQa chiefr, and at once too 
lazy to wcsrk, and too proud to enlist in the i 
Ea^India Company's service. The land 
revenue of this district has been fixed fora! 
term oi yeani, which will ex|Hre in 1868. The 
latest ofikdal returns (1848) give to this dis- 
tarict a popalaticm enomeraied as follows: — 
Hindoo, sgricultaral, 486,166 ; non-agri- 
coitural, 1^,426 ; Mshomedsn and other 
daaK% agrkaltur^ 184,526; non-agricol- 
total, 117,482 : total, 812,588. The relative 
proportion of the two great divisions, there- 
fore, is between three and four Hindoos to one 
•of any other class. Of the whole population. 
812,588, the children numbered 279,392, 
leaving an adult population of 538,196 ; the 
children having been counted as such up to 


twdve or thirteen yesrs of sge, if unmairied ; 
if msrried bdow that sge, they were consi- 
dered as adnlts. The number of bouses was 
stated to be 150,481 ; which gives an average 
per houses on the total popnlation, somethiug 
above five persona. 

The principal towns are Shah jeban pore, 
Posrain, TTIher. and Jalalabad, which will be 
found noticed in their proper places. The 
following is a dassificaiion of the towns and 
villages in the district : — Number containing 
less than 1,000 inhabitants, 2,062 ; ditto more 
than 1,000 and less than 5,000, 108 ; ditto 
more than 5,G00 and leas than 10,000, 3 ; ditto 
more than 50,000, 1 . 

Shahjehanpore formed part of the posses- 
moos of the Kohilla Patans previously to 1774, 
when their domimon was overthrown by the 
signal defieat which they received at Tessunab 
from the British army supporting the cause of 
SS&oojarud-Dowlah, the nawanb of Code. The 
eountiy about Shahjehauipore, with a much 
more extensive portion of Bohilcund, was then 
transfezred to the nawaub, and ultimately, in 
1801, ceded in eommutation of subsidy to tbo 
KastrTndia Compsoy. 

SHAHJHHANPORE. — The principal place 
of the British district of the same name. It is 
rituale on the left bank of the Gurrah, which, 
near the town in dry weather, may be forded, 
but in the rauns can be crossed only by ferry. 
Bishop Heber describes this town as a large 
fdaee, with some stately old mosques and a 
i castle. These are mostly ruinous, but the 
I houses are in good plight. The bazars show 
I marks of activity and opaleuce." The popula- 
I tion, aoconiiDg to a recent census, amounts to 
62,785. Shahjehanpore is in iat. 27° 52', long. 
79" 58'. 

SHAHJtJHANPOOR, in the British dis- 
trict of Gomckpoor, lieui.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provjoices, a town, the principal place of tho 
pergunnah of the same name, on the route 
from Goruckpoor to the Samn collectorate, 
80 miles E. of the former. Lai. 26° 40', long. 

88" sy. 

SHAHJUHANPOOR, in the British dis- 
trict of Goorgaoo, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town, the principal place of a 
ftergnnnah of the same name, situate 62 miles 
S.W. of Delhi. Lat. /28", long. 76° 32'. 

SHAH JIJMAIJB, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town sitnated on the right 
hank of the Indus, 56 miles S.W. of the town 
of Mooltan. 29° 37', long. 70° 49'. 

SHAHIjXMAR. — A splendid pleasure- 
ground, about three miles east of Lahore, 
made by order of the Mogul emperor fc'hah 
Jeban. Here were numbers of pavilions and 
oUier buildings for omaznent and pleasure, but 
many of them were demolished or defaced by 
Runjeei Singh, to obtain the marble materials 
I for the embellishment of his residence in 
Lahore, and the construction of his religious 
[capital of Amritsir, and of the neighbouring 
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fortress of Govindgbar. Still there is miich to 
cause admiration. liSt. 31** dS*', long. 23'. 

SHAH NUHUR CANAL flows out of 
tlio Ferozeshah Canal in lat. 29*" 28', long. 
76° 51', and joins it again in lat. 28'°' 50', long. 
77“ 4'. 

8 HAH POOR, in the British district <rf 
Allahabad, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces^ 
a town on the left bank of the Jumna, 40 miles 
W. of the city of Allahabad. LaL 25** 23', 
long. 81“ 15'. 

SHAHPOOR, in the Baree Booab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Kavee, 16 miles S.S.W. of the town of 
Lahore. Lat. 31° 24', long. 74" 12'. 

SHAHPOOR, in the Punjab, a town situate 
on the left bank of the Jhelnra. The district 
of which this town is the chief place has an 
area of 3,500 square miles, and-a population of 
261,692. The town is in lat. 32" 20', long. 
72° 10'. 

SHAHPOOR. — A town within the domi- 
nions of Gholah Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
eight miles E. of the left bank of the Jhelum 
river, and 93 miles S.W. from Sirinagur. Lat. 

33" 5', long. 73° 53'. 

SHAHPOOR in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Suharunpoor to Snbathoo, and 31 
miles N.W. of the former phuse. Here was a 
secondary station in the trigonometrical survey 
of the Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 
1,228 feet. Lat. 30° 17', long. IT 22'. 

SHAHPOOR. or PADSHAHPUR, in the 
British collectorate of Belgaum, presidency of 
Bombay, a town situate on Che river Gntpuirba, 
50 miles N.W. of the town of Dfaarwar. *1110 
population is estimated at betwemi 6,000 and 
7,000. Lat. 16° 8', long. 74" 45'. 

SHAHPOOR. — A town in the native prant 
of Hajkote, in the peninsula of Kattywar, prc»- 
vince of Guzerat, 84 miles N.E. by E. from 
Rajkote, and 42 miles W.S.W. from Ahmeda^ 
bad. Lat. 22° 51', long. 71“ 59'. 

SHAHPOOR, in the Briti^ distiict of 
Goruckpoor, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Goruckpoor to 
Azimgurh, 25 miles S. by W. of the former. 
Lat. 26° 21', long. 83" 17'. 

SHAHPOOR, in the British district of 
Ramgurh, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Ramgurh to Rewah, 
18 miles N. by £. of the former. Lai. 23* S', 
long. 81° 3'. 

SHAHPOORA, in the Bajpoet state of 
Jeypore, a town on the route from l>olhi to 
Mhow, 125 miles S.W. of former, 382 N.E. of 
latter. It is of considerable size, and is sur- 
rounded by a rampart. IaI. 27* 25', long. 
76 ° 12 '. 

SHAHPOORAH, in the British district of 
Ramgurh, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Ranignrh to Bijawur, 
32 miles N.W. ‘of the former. Lat. 23* 11', 
long. 80° 45'. 

5 u 


SHAHPOOR KUBRA, mfheBritiA^ 
trict of Gornckpoor, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the routo from Goradk- 
poor to Azimgnrh, 12 miles S. of the lomw. 
Lat. 26" 31', long. 83" 23'. 

SHAHRUH. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of 8cindia> 100 miles 
S.E. by Sl from Oojein, and 82 miles N.W. by 
W. from EUiefapoor. Lat. 21" 51', long. 76" 31 . 

SHAHZADABNUGAB^ in the British 
district of Bndaon, lienk-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Agra to 
Bareilly, and 34 miles S.W. of the latter. 
There is abundance of water from the river 
! V^arwuffiidar or Sot^ and from wells, lisk 

28" 7', long. 79* 7'. 

I SHAH.ZADPOOR, in the British district 
of Cawnpore, lieni.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
rinoes, a village on the route from the cantofi* 
raent of Etawa to that of Oawnporev and 26 
miles W. of the latter. Lat. 26* 22', kmg. 
80" 2'. 

SBLAIUIAON. — A town in Hydenhad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 124 mfles N.W. from 
Hyderabad, and 122 miles E. from Ahmedr 
nuggar. Let. 19" 4', long. 76* 38'. 

SHAIRMADAV Y.— A town in tike Britidt 
district of Tinnevelly, fmesidency of Madn% 
10 miles W.S.W. of Tmnevelly. Lak 8* 
long. 77" 36'. 

SHAKAPORE, in Sinde, a tosm on the 
great route from Catch to Hydrafaad. About 
a mile north-east of the town are the ruins of a 
large city, built of excellent burnt hruA, and 
still in such a state cd preservatioc that tbo 
walls and bastions are pimnly disoermhleL, To 
the north-east of these ruins is the large bed 
of a great branch of the Indus, now oompletoly 
devoid of water. Ink 24" 34', long. 68" 24'. 

SHALKUK, in Bussahir, a tort near iho 
northern boundary of Roonawar, where tfao 
valley of the Spiti river has a less indinmtion 
of slope. It is sitnate on the right hank of 
the Lee, or river of Spiti, the rite being the 
summit of a diluvial depo^ and derated 400 
feet above the stream, which her^ 02 ftet 
wide, is crossed by a sango or rude wooden 
brid^ made of trunks of tiie fir-tree. Xnrido 
are houses all round the walls, with a small 
space in the middle. The population ccMiriala 
of Tartar frmilies, and a few monks and irana 
of the Lamaic mode of bdiel^ residing in their 
respective communities. Elevatimi shore the 
sea 10,413 feek Ink 32", long. 78" 34'. 

SHALLEE, in the hm state of Bhuggesti n 
lolly peak about four miles south of the li^ 
bank of the Sntlnj, is very diflienU of ■ nr ran 
on aoconnt of its steepness. On the sommit is 
a wooden temple, in which human werrifiev 
were formerly offered to the Hindoo goddam 
Kalee ; and some maintain that the horriUe 
rite is secretly continued, naiwithatanding tts 
prohibition by the British goretnmenk Ele- 
vation above the sea 9,623 feek Ink 31* 11', 
long. 77" 20'. 
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SHALWI, in the hill state of Joobul, a 
river having its sources on the south-eastern 
declivity of the great range stretching from the 
peak of Chur to that of Wartu, aiul in about 
lat. 31® 3', long, 77® 36'. Holding its way in 
a south easterly direction through an elevated 
and densely-wooded valley, and being swollen 
with numerous feeders right and left, it, after 
a course of about twenty-five miles, falls into 
the Tonse river, in lat, 30® 48', long. 77“ 40'. 
In the upper part of its course, where it is 
called the Koti Nala, it is described by Fraser 
as a fine copious stream, 

SHAMGHUIl, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Kumal to Loodiana, and five miles 
N.W. of the former town. It is situate on the 
edge of a jungle, which stretches the whole 
distance to KuruaL Though the greater part 
of the population are Mussulmans, or Hindoos 
of the Jat denomination, the village with the 
surrounding country belongs to a chief of the 
protected Sikhs, to whom it yields an annual 
revenue estimated at 550/, sterling, Sham- 
ghur is distant N.W. from Calcutta 970 miles. 
Lat. 29“ 45', long. 76® 57'. 

SHAMGURH, in the British district of 
Mairwara, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Nusseerabad to 
Jailor, 24 miles S.W. by W. of the former. 
Lat. 26® 8', long. 74® 32'. 

SELAMLEE, in the British district of 
Muzuffumugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Muzuffur- 
nugnr to Jheend, 22 miles W. of the former. 
Shamlee has a population of 11,816 inhabitants. 
Lat. 29“ 26', long. 77^ 23'. 

SHANDAMANGALUM.~A town in the 
British district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 
24 miles S. by £. of Salem. Lat. 11“ 19', long. 
78*18', 

SHAPOOREE. — An island off the coast of 
Airacan, fronting the entrance ol the Njwif 
river. The centre of the island is in Jat. 
20“ 46^, long. 92“ 24'. This island in 1823 was 
in the oocnpation of the British, when the 
Burmese, who then possessed Arracan, dc- 
manded its surrender. The requisition was 
followed up by the despatch of troops under 
the rajah of Kamree, who attacked and cap- 
tured the island on the 24 th September. 
This, with other encroachments on the part of 
the Bnrmese, led to the first British war with 
that nation, in 1824. 

8HAPOBAH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodevpoor, 104 miles N.E. frotn 
Oodeypoor, and 62 miles S.S.E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 25“ 87', long. 76“. 

SHABA. — ^A town within the dominions of 
GholiU) Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on thn right bank of the Senge Khabab, or 
Indus river, snd 192 miles N.E. by £. from 
Jamool Lat. 33“ 50', long. 77® 57'. 

8HABGODA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 82 


miles W.N.W. of Ganjam. Lat. 19“ 32', long. 
84® 40'. 

SHATUL PASS, in Bussahir, on the route 
from Cliooara to Koonawar, over the most 
southern ri<lge of the Himalaya, here running 
in a direction from east-south-east to west- 
north- west. It is excessively dangerous, not 
only on account of the deep snow from which 
it Ia never free, but also the furious cold winds, 
which BO refrigerate the surface of the body 
and the lungs, as to cause thr death of many 
who attempt the passage. The formations at 
the summit are chiefly mica-slate, gneiss, and 
granite. Gerard, who encamped on the crest 
of the ridge, found the thermometer there at 
I sunrise, on June 9th, eight degrees below the 
freezing-point. The snow was covered with a 
species of musquito, apiiarently dead, but re- 
stored to life and activity when exposed to the 
rays of the sun. The elevation of the pass is 
1.5,555 feet above the sea, Lat. 31° 23', long. 
78® 3'. 

SHAWCOTTA. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 44 
miles E.N.E. of Madura. Lat. 10® 7', long. 
78® 47'. 

SHAWPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 46 
miles N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 19® 27 , long. 
73“ 21'. 

SHAWPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 119 miles S. W. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 93 miles S.E. from 
Sholapoor. l*at. 16® 40', long. 76“ 56'. 

SHAYAK. — A* town within the dominions 
of Gholab .'ingh, the ruler of Cashmere, 187 
miles E. by N. from Serinagur, and 18G miles 
N.E. by N. from Kangra. Lat. 34“ 13', long. 
78“ 17'. 

SHAYLOHE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Mc'ilabar, presidency of Madras, 50 
miles E.S.E. of Caimanore. Lat. 11“ 34', 
long. 76® 6'. 

SHAZAHAPOOR, in the British district 
of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the city of Allaha- 
bad to that of Futtehpore, and 35 miles N.W, 
of the former. It is half a mile from the right 
bank of the Ganges, and is described by 
Tieffenthaler, a century ago, as consisting of 
one long street, and having at its north-western 
extremity a serai or public lodging-house for 
travellers, strongly and well built, resembling 
a quadrangular fort, with a tower at each 
corner. lAt. 25® 40', long. 81® 28'. 

SHAZAHPORE, in the territory of Oude, 
a town on the route from the cantonment of 
Goruckpore to that of Sultanpoor, 73 miles 
S.W. of the former, 37 N.E. of the latter. It 
is situate on the river Tons (North-eastern), 
here crossed by a brick-built bridge 400 yards 
long. Lat. 26° 24', long. 82“ 28'. 

SHAZAHPORE. — A town in the British 
district of Pubna. lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 28 
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miles N.E. by E. of Pubna. Lat. 24° 12', 
lonfj. 89° 36'. 

SHE ALBA, in Gurbval, a village on the 
right bank of the Jumna, is situate near the 
corifluence of the Budeear, a feeder of that 
river. Lat. 30" .'iO', long. 78° 20'. 

SHEALLY. — A town in the British district 
of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, /il miles 
N.E, of Tanjore. Lat, 11" 15', long. 79° 48'. 

SHEANKRA. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Took, 11 miles S.S. W. from 
Tonk, and 81 miles E.S.E. from Ajraeer. 
Lat. 26°, long. 75° 54'. 

SHEBEE, in Bussahir, a village of the di.s- 
tiict of Koonavrar, is situate in the valley of 
Ruskulung, near the left bank of the river 
Darbuiig. Close to the village is a copper- 
mine, but it ha.H not been worked for some 
years. The village is irihai»itcd by a few 
monks and nuns of the Lamaic religion. 
Elevation al>ove the sea 9,800 feet. Lat. 31" 4 7', 
long. 78° 29'. 

SHEDBAL, one of the southern Mahr.atta 
j.aghires, the centre of which is in lat. 10° 38', 
long, 74° 47'. its chief derives from it a reve- 
nue of 12,359/., and maintains a force con- 
sisting of sixty-eight cavalry and 212 infantry. 
He was formerly bound to furnish a contingent 
ot cavalry for the service of the British 
government, but has now commiited the obli- 
gation lor a money payment. iTi.s request for 
permission to adopt an heir has been rejt cted. 

SUEEKUR, in the Rajpoot .state of .Jessul- 
inere, a village on the route from the town of 
Beekaneer to that of Jessuliuero, and 75 miles 
N.E. of the lattiT place. It is situate iu a 
W(K)ded undulating country, and contains fifty 
houses, supplietl with water from, a wdl 220 
feet deep. The road in this part of tin; route 
is alternately stony and sandy. Lat. 27° 6', 
long. 72" 10'. 

HHEEUIANWA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 58 rnile.s N.E. by N. from 
Jodhpoor, and 70 miles W.N.W. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 26° 56', long. 73° 42'. 

SHEEMOCA, or 8 1 MOO A, in Mu- territory 
of Mysore, a town on the left or north-west 
bank of the river Toonga, here broad and 
navigable downwards during the rainy season. 
In 1792 it Wt'W besieged by the Mahratlaa, 
aided by an auxiliary force of the Bombay 
army, commanded by Captain Little. As a 
Mysorean force, commanded b}'^ Muhaimned 
R.eza, a relative of Tippoo Sultan, w.os po.sted 
In the vicinity reaily toatbvck the besiegers as 
soon as engrossed by active operations, Cajitain 
Little advanced against them at the head of 
750 sepoy.s, and completely defeated them, 
though very strongly posted, and greatly 
superior in force, which was estimated at 
10,000 foot, 1,000 horse, ten gnns, and Ihii teef>^ 
elephants. The Mysorean army was quite 
dispersed, having lost a great number of men 
and all their gun.s, ammunition, baggage, and 

quantity of smalt arms, and in a tew days the 


town and fort surrendered. At thi.s period 
the east side of the fort was during the rains 
washed by tVie Toonga, and the other three 
sides bar! an indifferent ditch, twenty feet wide 
and twelve deep, the other dtd'ences being 
likewise injudiciously constructed. The town 
was then estimated to contain 6,000 houses, 
•and, according to the usu:Lliy-rce«.iv(^d ratio 
of inmates to houses, above 30,000 inliabitants. 
The town wars destroyed by the Maliratin.s. At 
the time of Biiciianan’.s visit, the town w\'i,s 
estimated to contain 500 hou.ses, and was said 
to be increasing fast. Ifistant from Bangalore, 
N.W., 150 miles ; from Seringapatam, N.W., 
130 ; Mangalore, N.E., 90 ; Madras, W., 325. 
Lat. 13° 56', long. 75° 37'. 

SIIEERGURH, in the British district of 
Muthra, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Muthra to Delhi, 
20 miles N. by W. of the former. Lat. 27° 46', 
long. 77" 40'. 

SHEERWITL.— A town in the British 
province of Sattara, presidency of Bondiay, 
32 miles N. of Sattara. l>at. 18° 9', long, 
74° r. 

SHEESGURH, in the British di.strict 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N, VV. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the town (;f 
Bareilly to Almora, and 31 miles N. of the 
former. It is situate on an inconsiderable 
eminence, seen afar in this level country, and 
rernlereil more conspicuous by a ruinous fort 
on its summit. It is well supplied with water, 
and has a bazar and market ; tlie country 
open and well cultivated. Lat. 2S° 43', long. 
79" 23'. 

STIEEVAROY HILLS.— See S.vlf.m. 

8HE1 KHDUDEEN, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 15 miles VV, 
from the right bank of the Indus, 130 miles 
S.S. \V'. of the town of Peshawar. Lat. 32' 18', 
long. 70° 58'. 

SHEJKFOORA, in the Britisli district of 
Monghyr, licut.-g<tv. of Bengal, a town situate 
at the foot of a hill, on the route from the 
city of Monghyr to that of Behar, 40 miles 
S.W. of former, 20 E, of latter. Here is a 
thana or station for a police division of the 
same name. It is a filthy, ugly place, inha- 
bited by a very bad set of natives, who commit 
crime.s ami wnekedness of every kind. Lat. 
25° 10', long. 85" 57'- 

SHEK A WU'Pl'EE, in Rajpootana, a state, 
or rather colloetiou of small states, dependent 
upon Jey[)ore.^ It is bounded on the north- 
west by Bikaneer ; on the north-east by Lo- 
haroo and Jhujliur; on the south-east by 
Jeypore and Patuu ; and on the south-west by 
Joudpore. It lies between lat. 27^ 20' — 
28° 33', long. 74° 52'— 76° 10'. It is ninety- 
five miles iu length from north-east to south- 
west, .and sixty-threo in breadth in the direc- 
tion of the opposite angles : tlie area in 3,895 
square miles. It is an arid, barren tract, con- 
sisting, with little exception, either of sandy 
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wasteSi or rocky bills and mountains. The 
latter are in the south and south-eastern parts 
of the territory, being a continuation of the 
hills commencing a short distance south-west 
of Delhi. They are in some parts metalliferous, 
especially in the vicinity of Singhana, where 
copper-mines have been worked from time 
immemorial. The sands are not totally un- 
productive, being sprinkled with tufts of babul 
(Acacia vera), kuril (Capparis aphylla), and 
phok. The Katuree, which is almost the only 
river, crosses the south frontier from the 
territory of Jeypore, traverses Shekawuttee 
from south to north, flowing into the territory 
of Bikaneer, and is there lost in the sands. 
The most productive parts of the territory are 
the valleys among the rocky hills in the south- 
eastern part. Tliere the soil is rather fertile, 
and the wells being of no great depth, the 
rubbee, or crop reaped in spring, is almndant. 
It consists of wheat, barley, and some other 
grain, pulse, red pepper, and bhang or hemp, 
yielding an intoxicating resin. The sandy part 
of the country produces so little vegetation 
suitable for human sustenance, that great 
numbers of the people are obliged to subsist 
occasionally on the* seeds of bhurt, a species 
of strong bur. 

The population, though of Rajpoot descent, 
appear to follow a mongrel religion, and to 
have engrafted some Mahomedan points of 
belief, or at least of observance, on their 
original Brahminism. Hog’s flesh is considered 
unlawful food, and on the birth of every male 
child the Mussulman profession of faith is 
repeated ; but ou the same occasion a goat is 
sacrificed, and the infant sprinkled with the 
blood. This hybrid and serni-barbaroUvS popu- 
lation have been inveterate freebooters ; and 
the avocation seems to have thriven with them, 
as, though their country is little productive, 
it contains several towns. The most important 
of these are Sikur, Khundbada, Futtehpoor, 
Lutohmangab, Khetri, Goodah, Jhunjhuna, 
and Singana. The revenue of Shekawuttee, 
according to Tod, wa.s 23,00,000 rupees. 

Before the firm and regulating influence of 
British authority was recognised here, there 
appears to have been little or nothing deserving 
the name of government. The territory was par- 
titioned among many tbakoors or petty chiefs, 
the highest influence being exerted by five, who 
claimed to be descended fromShekji, a scion of 
the Rajpoot family reigning at Amber. Shekji, 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
succeeded in wresting the greater part of 
Shekawuttee from the ruler of Amber, to whom 
it had previously belonged ; but in the early 
part of the eighteenth, it was recovered by 
the celebrated Jey Singh, founder of the city 
of J eypore. Subsequently, the disturbed state 
of the country required the intervention of the 
British government, and after some movements 
of less importance, an adequate force was, in 
1834, sent into the country, the most important 
forts and posts taken, and efficient means 
adopted for enforcing order. Towards the 


close of the year, the British force having 
efiected its object, was withdrawn, but the 
freebofders again proving occasionally trouble- 
some, further measures became necessary ; and 
with a view to the preservation of order, as 
well as of providing honest employment for 
part of the predatory population, a body of ir- 
regular cavalry was raised, and for some time 
maintained at the expense of the chiefs. This 
body, known as the Shekawuttee brigade, is 
now a British force, and the native chiefs have 
been ft»r some years relieved from any charge 
on account of it. Its cavalry and artillery 
branches have been disbanded. 

SHEKHASIR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jesulmeer, a decayed village on the route from 
the town of Beekaneer to that of J esulmeer, 
ai»d 9.^ miles N.E. of the latter. It is irai>ortant 
merely on account of a good supply of water 
from a tank. The road in this part of the 
route is good, through an open country. 
Lat. 27" 12', long. 72" 14'. 

SflEKHI’OOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieiit.-gov. of the N.W. Brovinces, 
a village on the route from Calpee to Etawa, 
and nine miles N. of the former. Lat. 26" 13', 
long. 79" 48'. 

SHEKOABAD, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, a town on the route from Agra to 
Etawa, an(l 32 miles N.W. of the latter. It 
has a go(*d bazar, and is supplied with water 
from wells. T^at. 27" 6', long. 78" 39', 

SHEKIJL. — A town in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Mjidriis, 00 miles 
S.K. of Madura. Lat. 9* 15', long. 78' 43'. 

SHEMAll, in theBritish district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route up the course of the Rahigiuiga 
(Eastern), from Petorahgurh to the iTnta l>hura 
Pa.ss, 14 niih*.s N. of Petorahgurh, half a mile 
E. of the left bank of the Ramgunga. Lat. 
29° 47', long. 80° 12'. 

STIEM DEO, in the British di.strict of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
Hindoo temple on a summit of the Sub- Hima- 
laya, or mountain system south of the main 
rafjge, east of Almorah cantonment 11 miles. 
Elevation above the sea 6,700 feet. Lat. 
29° 37', long. 79° 52'. 

SHENCOTTA.— A town in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madnw?, 
49 miles N.E, by N. oiF 'Tinnevelly. Lat. 9" 17', 
long. 78° 10'. 

SHED, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, a 
town on the route from J essulmere to Balmeer, 
and 36 miles N. of the latter. It is the capital 
of an extensive but barren district, subdivided 
among numerous tbakoors or feudatories, who 
pay little deference to the rajah of Jodhpoor’s 
governor, stationed here with four guns and a 
small detachment of Boldiens. 'i'here are 200 
liouse.s, an<l a thanah or .police-office. Water 
is obtained from a fine tank on the north-west 
side of the town, and from seven wells forty 
feet deep. Lat 26° 12', long. 71° 14'. 
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SHEOGAJ^OTJNJE, in the British district 
of Jounpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
•vinces, a town on the route from the canton- 
ment of Jounpoor to Purtabgurh, 26 miles W. 
of the former, -22 E. of the latter. It has a 
bazar, and is well provided with water. Lat. 1 
25" 46', long. 82" 14'. j 

SIIEOPOOR, in tho British district ofi 
Benares, a town on the route from Benares to 
Jounpoor, three miles N.W. of the former, 
34 S.E. of the latter, five N.W. of the left 
bank of the Ganges. Lat. 25 21', long, 83° 1'. 

SHEOPOOR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia’s family, a town ne;ir 
the western boundary, towards the Jcypore 
territory. It is the ‘principal place of a per- 
gunnah, the annual revenue of which is esti- 
mated at 3,25,000 rupees. It was formerly 
the capital of a small Rajpoot principality, but 
in the early part of the present century was 
subjugated by the forces of Doulut Rao 
Scindia. In 1816, when garrisoned by Scindia’s 
general Baptiste with 200 men, it was sur- 
jiristid and taken by escalade by the celebrated 
Rajpoot chief Jey Singh, who had only sixty 
men. The captor seized a large amount of 
treasure, and made the family of Baptiste pri- 
soners. Lat. 25" 38', long. 76" 48'. 

SHEOPOOR DEAR, in the British district 
of Ghazeejioor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town two miles from the northern 
bank of the Ganges, and five miles S.E. from 
Bulliah. Sheoj)oor contains a ]>opulation of 
6,382. Lat. 25" 40', long. 84° 18'. 

SHEOPORE, in the British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Benares to Jounpoor, 
three miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 25" 21', 
long. 83" 1'. 

SHEORAJPOOR, a small town, with a 
bazar, on the route from Cawnpore to Futeh- 
gurh, and 21 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
26" 41', long. 80" 12'. 

SHERADONE. — A town in one of the 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 172 miles 
W.N.W. from Hyderabad, and 60 miles N. 
from Sholapoor. Lat. 18" 31', long. 76" 13'. 

SHERBAL. — See Shedbal. 

SHERECOTE, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-go\. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate on the river Koh. Elevation 
above the sea 653 feet ; distance N.W. from 
Calcutta 920 miles, from Moradabad 40. It 
contains a population of 12,084 inhabitants. 
Lat. 29" 20', long. 78" 38'. 

SHEREGURH, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bareilly to Almora, 
20 miles N. of the former. Lat. 28" 40', 
long. 79" 27'. 

SHERGHOTTY, in the British district of 
Behar, a town, the principal place of a thaim 
or police-division of the same name. It lies on 
the route from Hazareebagh to Benares, 58 


miles N.W. of former, 131 S.E. of latter. It 
is situate on a small islftnd formed by a tribu- 
tary of the river Poonpun. There are several 
bungalows or lodges, formerly occupied by 
officers of the government when the place was 
a civil station. The number of houses is esti- 
mated at 1,019 ; and admitting the usually- 
received ratio of inmates to houses, the popu- 
lation may be assumed at 5,100 persons. The 
town is distant 20 miles S.W. of Gayah. Lat. 
24" 33', long. 84“ 51'. 

SHERGURII, — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jey poor, 74 miles S.E. by S. from 
Jeypoor, and 121 miles E. by S. from Ajrneer. 
Lat. 26" 2', long. 76" 35'. 

SHERGURH (Fort of), in the British dis- 
trict of Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 20 
miles W.S.W. of Sasseram. Lat. 24" 50', long. 
83" 49'. 

SHERKHANWALA, in Sirhind, a village 
on the route from Lodiaua to Ferozpoor, and 
nine miles E. of the latter town. It contains 
a few shops, and has an abundant supply of 
good water from three brick-lined wells, each 
about thirty feet deep. The surrounding 
country is barren, wild, and overrun with 
I jungle. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Delhi 
[and Munuk, 1,159 miles. Lat. 30" 56', long. 
74" 42'. 

1 SHETTVKATRA. — A town in tho Mysore, 
62 miles S. by E. from Chittel Droog, and 66 
miles N. from Seringapatam. Lat. 13" 21', 
long. 76" 38'. 

’ SHEG; in Bussahir, a pass on a ridge pro- 
jecting northwards from the most southerly 
range of the Himalaya, and subordinate to it. 
The route from the Burenda Pass, northwards, 
into Koonawur, lies over the Sheu. The ex- 
treme elevation at which birches were found to 
grow was 12,800 feet, and pines 12,000. The 
highest cultivation, which was that of buck- 
w’heat, was 10,650 feet above the sea. The 
elevation of the pass itself is 13,350 feet. Lat. 
31" 24', long. 78" 13'. 

SHEVAGUNGA.— A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 26 
miles E. by S. of Madura. Lat. 9" 51', long. 
78" 33'. 

SHEVLY. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, 130 miles S.W. from 
Ellichpoor, and 111 miles E N.E. from Ahmed- 
uuggur. Lat. 19" 46', long. 76" 18'. 

SHEWAR, in the British district of Benares, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the left bank of the Ganges, 666 miles by 
water N.W. of Calcutta, or 843 by the Suri- 
derbund passage ; three miles N. of the city 
of Benares, or lower down the stream. Lat. 
25" 21', long. 83" 8'. 

SHE WE ZUTO.— A town of Burmah, 18 
miles W. from the right bank of the Ira wady, 
and 151 miles S.W. from Ava. Lat. 20" 14', 
long. 94" 25'. 

SHEWHUR.— A town in the British dis- 
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trict of Samn, lieut.-gov. of Benpfal, 28 miles 
N. by W. of Mozuffef|>oor. Lat, 26° 30', long. 
S5° 21'. 

SHEWLIK, in the British district of Cawn- 
poor, lifcut.-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, a town 
on the ronte from Cawiipoor to Mynpooree, 21 
miles W.N.W. of the former. Lat. 26° 36', 
long. 80° 7'. 

SHEYL, in Bussahir, a village at the sonth- 
eastern base of the Wartu Mouhtain. Its site 
is very pleasant, amidst much cultivation, and 
surrounded by picturesque mountains. Here is 
a mine of excellent iron-ore, easily extracted 
and smelted with the charcoal of the surround- 
ing forests. Elevation 8,000 feet above the 
sea. Lat. 31° 14', long. 77° 37'. 

SHIAB, in Bussahir, a pjiss over a ridge 
proceeding southwards from the great range 
of the Himalaya bounding Koonawar on the 
south. On the higliest part of the pass is a 
small piece of level ground about 100 feet 
across, consisting of a swampy turf yielding to 
the foot. The prospect from this spot is vast 
and magnificent, comprehending the Chnr 
Mountain to the south-west ; on the ea.st the 
flanks of Boorendo, but not the pass itself ; to 
the south-east the peaks of Jumnotri, rising 
one above the other in maje.stic disorder, and 
covered with perpetual snow ; and beyond, the 
Goonass I’ass, one of the huge Ruldung peaks, 
upwards of 21,000 feet high. Shiar Pass has 
an elevation of 13,720 feet above the sea. Lat. 
31° 19', long. 77° £i8'. 

SITIKAKPOOB. — A town in the Mysore, 
156 miles N.W. by N. from Seringapatam, and 
102 miles N.N.E. froin Mangalore. Lat. 
14° 16', long. 25'. 

SHIKAKPOOB, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. IVo- 
vince.s, a town on the route from Boolundshu- 
hur to Mynpooree, 1 4 miles S. E. of the former : 
it contains a population of 11,065 inhabitants. I 
Lat, 28° 16', long. 78" 6'. j 

SHlKAIiPOOR, in the B7itlHh district of 
Muzuffurnuggur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Muzuffur- 
nuggur to Kohtuk, 14 miles W.S.W. of the 
former. Lat. 29° 22', long. 77° 33'. 

SHIKARPOOR, in Sinde, a town, the most 
important in the country in a commercial point 
of view, and probably the most pjopulous, 
though not possessing the distinction of being 
regarded as the capital. It is situate 20 miles 
due W. of the Indu.s, in a country so low and 
level, that, by means of canals fiom that river, 
it is, during the inundation, extensively flooded, 
and so completely is the soil saturated with 
moisture, that, by digging to the depth of 
twelve or fifteen feet, water may at any time 
be obtained in quantity almost without limit. 
A branch from the Sinde canal, dug from the 
Indus, passes within a mile of the town, and 
is navigable for large boats during four months 
of the year. Though the inundation leaves 
extensive tracts covered with stagnant water, 


and the beat is excessive, the climate is not 
considered insalubrious, except towards the 
end of September, when agues prevail. The 
soil is alluvial, being the deposit of the waters 
of the canals and channels. It is so rich as to 
require no manure, producing very great cro]).s, 
in return of culture and irrigation. The town 
is surrounded by flourishing groves and or- 
chards, yielding in abundance dates, mangoes, 
oranges, miilberrie.s, and other fruit.s the usual 
produce of this country. Sugarcane is culti- 
vated more with a view to its consumption as 
a sweetmeat than for producing sugar. The 
wall by which Sbikarpot»r was once fortified is 
now in ruins, but eight gate.s may still be 
traced : the circuit of the wall is 3,831 yard.s. 
The approaches to the town are bad, and when 
reached, it exhibits notliing attractive. Much 
waste ground is interspersed among the hou.ses 
in the inhabited part, the streets are narrow, 
and the houses in general small. The mansions 
of the opulent Hindoo merchants are large, 
massy, gloomy piles, inclosed and secluded by 
high brick walls. Shikarpoor contains no public 
edifice worthy of notice. The character of the 
place is thoroughly commercial, almost every 
house having a shop attached to it. The bazar 
extends for about SOOyai’d.s througli the centre 
of the city, and is covered with rafters thatched 
with palm-leaves. This arrangement is intended 
to afford protection against the rays of the sun, 
but it renders the air stagnant, oppressive, and 
injurious to health. Improvements in the 
town are, however, about to take place, under 
the proposed ai)plication of the provisions of 
the Legislative Act of the government of India, 
No. 26 of 1850. Trade meanwhile appears to 
thrive. Conolly obsc^rves, that “the shops 
seemed to bo well filled witli the necessaries 
of life and various mercliandi.se, aiul the people 
' ad that busy air which (djaractorizes men 
engaged in active trade." Burues states the 
numlier of the shops in the bazar in 1837 at 
884 ; Postans, in 1841, repre.simts the number 
of Hindoo sluqis as 923. The laborious trades 
and handicrafts are followed exclu.sivcly by 
I Mahometans. The tran.sit-trade is imf)ortant, 
as the town is situate on one of the great routes 
from Sinde to Khora.san and Afghanistan, 
through the Bohin Pass, and also on that wliich 
leads northward to the Derajat, by the western 
side of the Indus. There is likewise a route to 
Kurrachee, by way of Seliwan, and one to Hiu- 
dostan and the eastern side of the Itidus, by the 
ferry at Roree and Snkkur, besides others of 
less importance. “The direct trade of the 
town of Shikarpoor itself," Burnes observes, 
“is not extensive; its port is Kurrachee." 
The trade with Khorasan and Kandahar is 
considerable, but there is scarcely any with 
Northern Afghanistan, that being conducted 
through the Punjab and J>hawd]K)or. The 
transit-trade is principally that from Marwar 
and the adjacent parts of Hindosian to Kho- 
rasan and Persia ; but banking and other 
branches of monetary traific constitute the 
more important departments of the commercial 
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operations of Shikarpoor. There are several ! 
Hindoos possessing large capitals, which ap- ^ 
pear to have been accumulated under the 
supremacy of the Afghans. The improvidence 
of the latter left the management of money 
matters to these acute financiers, who, by 
farming the revenue, and exacting exorbitant 
interest on loans, public and private, have! 
amassed immense wealth. These capitalists are 
represented a.s enterprising, vigilant, and rave- 
nous for gain ; living impersonations of heart- 
less avarice, but at the same time specious, 
civil, and intelligent, to an exti-aordinary de- 
gree. Their linguar acquirements are exten- 
sive, as they usually understand Persian, 
Belooche, Pushtoo, Hindostenee, and Sindee. i 
Their credit stands so high that their. bills can , 
be negotiated in every part of India and Cen- 
tral and Western Asia, from Astracan to Cal- 
cutta. In every important town throughout 
this vast extent they have agents, whose 
families remaining at Shikarpoor are a sort of 
hostages for their fidelity. The commerce and 
general prosperity of the town, which had 
rapidly declined under the power of Scindian 
rulers, are reviving under the lately established 
supremacy of the British. So much disor- 
ganized had society become when Masson 
visited the place a few years ago, that to pass 
the walls was j^lmost to incur the certainty of 
being robbed. 

The population of the town is estimated at 
30,000. Of tliese, 20,000 are llimloos, charac- 
terized by great laxity in respect to their pecu- 
liar tenets. The remaining 10,000 are Maho- 
mebvuH, of whom 1,000 are Afghans, These 
share in the general bad character of the popu- 
lation, being considered ignorant, crafty, con- 
tentious, and cowardly. It may be hoped that 
the prevalence of evil is but tlie result of the ' 
long course of op})re.ssion, extortion, and cruelty 
to which the people have been subjected by 
their rulers, and that under better au.spices the 
tone of morals will be raised, while increased 
security will be atfurded to life and property. 
Sliikarpoor is the principal place of one of the 
three territorial divisions of Sinde, having an 
area of fi,120 square miles, and a population of 
350,401. The towm was founded in 1617. 
Lat. 28'", long. 68^" 30'. 

SHINGE. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British province of Tenasserim, llfi miles 
S.S.E. of Moulmein. Lat. 14 ’ 50', long. 98"' 10'. 

SHIPKEE, in Chinese Tartary, lies close on 
the north-eaHtern boundary of Bussahir, aud is 
usually the limit of the exploratory travels of 
Europeans in the Clestial Empire, all beyond 
being guarded from intrusion with the most 
vigilant jealou.sy. In proceeding to it from 
Habling, there is a choice of two routes j one 
by Peeming Ghat, having an elevation above 
the sea of 13,518 feet, the other, a little to the 
south of the former, by the Kungma Pass, 
having an elevation of 16,000 feet, but, not- 
withstanding its greater height, easier than the 
former. The village is situate a mil© from the 


left bank of the Sutlej, and three miles south 
of its great flexure, where, having thus far 
from its source held a north-westerly course. It 
turns to the south-west. The ridge traversed 
by the passes ju.st described, stretches in a 
direction from north to south about three miles 
west of the town, and forms not only the bound- 
ary between the Bnti.sh and Chinese empires, 
but also the physical limit between the (iraggy 
wilds of Koonawur and the more open waste 
of Chinese Tartary. Here,” observes Gerard, 
“the scene was entirely changed : a more 
marked difference can scarcely exist. The 
mountains to the eiistward were quite of 
another nature from those we before met with ; 
they are of granite, broken into gravel, form- 
ing regular slopes, and neither abrupt nor 
rocky. The country in that direction has a 
most desolate and dreary aspect, not a single 
tree or blade of green grass was tlistinguishahle 
for nearly thirty miles, the ground being 
covered with a very prickly plant, which 
greatly re.sembh d furze in its withered state. 
This shrub was almost black, seeming as if 
burnt; and the leaves were so much parched 
from the arid wind of Tartary, that they might 
be ground to powder by rubbing them be- 
tween the hands. The brownish tint of the 
furze, together with the bleakness of the 
country, have the appearance of an extensive 
heath, and would strongly remind a Scotch 
Highlander of his native land.” The wdnd, 
during the visit of the Gerards, blew a hurri- 
cane ; and it is said to blow with almo.st equal 
violence throughout the year : Hs aridity ia 
great, and everything exposed to its influence 
is dried up. The collection of dwellings called 
Shipkee consists of six hamlets, scattered oyer 
the declivity of a bare and browm mountain, 
sloping northwards to the Sutlej, and pre.sent- 
ing everywhere a surface of rocky' barrenness, 
except in the immediate vicinity of the houses, 
where persevering industry has succeeded in 
establishing some extent of cultivation. The 
crops are wheat, barley, buckwheat, and tur- 
nips, besides the never-failing apricots. The 
house.s are built of stone, llat-roofcd, aud have 
a neat appearance ; gardens, hedged in with 
gooseberry-hushes, appear in front of each, and 
the scene is enlivened by herds of huge yak.s, 
and of shawl goats and flocks of Tartar sheep, 
unrivalled for size, beauty, aud the finene.S3 of 
their wool. These animals are guarded by 
large native dogs, which, like one of the ob- 
jects of their charge, the shawl-goats, have fin© 
wool under their coat of hair, aflordiiig a de- 
fence against the rigour of the climate. The 
Gerards found the Chinese officers determined 
to stop their further progress by withholding 
provisions, the most efiectual mode that could 
be adopted ; but they were courteous, either 
out of regard to the numbers which followed in 
the train of the travellers (nearly 100 persons), 
or from a better motive. Gerard says of the 
inhabitants, “ The Tartars pleased us much. 
They have none of that ferocity of character 
so commonly ascribed to them. They have 
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Bomelbing of Ibe Chinese features, and their 
eyes are small ; they go Imreheaded, even in 
the cold weather, and have their hair plaited 
into a number of folds, ending in a tjiil two or 
three feet long. Their dress consists of a gar- 
ment of blanket, trowsers of striped woollen 
stuft', resembling tartan, and stockings or boots 
of red blanket, to which are sewed leather 
shoes ; most wear necklaces, upon which are 
strung pieces of quartz or bone. They have 
also knives in brass or silver causes, and all 
cairy iron tobacco-pipes, of the same shape as 
those used by labourers at home, and the 
higher classes have them ornamented with 
silver. In common with the inhabitants of 
Koonawur, the greater part of them have a 
flint and steel for striking fire, attached to 
their apparel by a metal chain. The women, 
whose dress resembles that of the men, were 
literally groaning under a load of ornaments, 
which are mostly of iron or brass, inlaid with 
silver or tin, and beads round their necks, 
wrists, and ankles, and affixed to almost every 
part of their clothes. The elevation of Shipkee 
above the sea is 10,597 feet. Lat. 31“ 48', 
long. 78“ 48'. 

SHIPOOR, in Gurwhal, a lofty peak on the 
north-east frontier, towards Chinese Tartary, 
is situate six miles N.E. of Gangotri, and in the 
bifurcation between the rivers Bhageerettee 
and Jahnevi. Elevation above the sea 18,681 
feet. Lat. 31“ 1', long. 79“ 4'. 

SHITTAPGURII, in the Baree Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 16 miles 
K.W. from the right bank of the Butlej, 
39 miles E. by S. of the town of Mooltan. 
Imt. 29“ 57', long. 72“ 8'. 

SHIVANASUNDRUM.— An island in the 
Biitish district of Coimbatoor, presnicncy of 
Madras, binned by the river Caiivery : it is 
three miles in length by one in breadth, and 
upon it are the ruin.s of an ancient city of the 
same name. Lat. 12“ 17', long, 77“ 14'. 

SHIVJLPUTUR. — A town in the British 
district of Tiiinevelly, presidency of Madras, 
55 miles N. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 9“ 30', long. 
77“ 39'. 

SHOEDOWN. — A town in the British ter- 
ritory of Pegu, situate on the left bank of the 
Iraw'ady river, and 10 miles S. by W. from 
Prome. Lat. 1 8“ 38', long. 95“. 

SIIOLAKGHUR. — A town in the British 
district of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
14 miles N.N.E. of Arcot. Lat. 13“ 4', long. 
79° 29'. 

SHOLAPADI. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Salem, presidency of Madras, 27 miles 
N.W. of Salem. Lat. 11“ 63', long, 77“ 56'. 

SHOLAPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of the. same name, in the presidency of 
Bombay, 124 miles E. of Sattara. Lat, 17“ 40', 
long. 76“ 68', 

SHOLAPORE, a British collectorate in the 
presidency of Bombay, is composed of three 


separate divisions, the two largest lying north 
and south of each other, and the smaller divi- 
sion situate to the north-east of the other two. 
Tliese districts fvre bounded on the north by 
the colloctorate of Ahmedtiuggur and the domi- 
nions of the Nizam ; on the south by Sattara 
' and the Belgaum collectorate ; on the east by 
the Nizam’s dominions; and on the west by 
the collectorates of Ahmednuggur, Poona, and 
[ by Sattara. The collectorate extends from lat. 
16“ 10' to 18“ 34', and fron long. 75“ to.76“ 28' : 
its greatest length, from north-west to south- 
east, is 170 miles ; its greatest breadth, from 
east to west, fifty miles. In 1838, this dis- 
trict, then a portion of the principal col- 
lectorate of Poona, was formed into a separate 
collectorate. 

The general face of the district is described 
as undulating, and presenting a succession of 
upland and valley, and, with the exception of 
some mango-topes and other plantations in the 
talooks of Barsee, Mungolee, and Moodebehall, 
the country is stated to be nearly devoid of 
trees. The Kistna forms the southern limit of 
the district, which is also traversed by the 
Bheema, and its confluent the Seena. The 
climate is dry and healthy ; the average fall of 
the monsoon rains averaging twenty-two 
inches. 

Cotton is the staple product. The experi- 
mental cotton-farms aie stated to have suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation, and the soil to 
be admirably adapted to the growth of the 
New Orleans species ; but the district is repre- 
sented as suffering from the want of roads. 
[There is no metalled or made road through 
any part of this collectorate; all traflSc and‘ 

I communication are carried on by means of the 
ordinary country roads, which are nothing 
1 more than ti'acks, hardened by long use to a 
I degree that, especially in the hot season, ren- 
Iders them quite sufficient to .answer all the 
purposes of the best cross-roads. There is a 
cleared road O oiii Sholapore through Wyrag, 
Barsee, and Kunnulla, to Patus, within forty 
miles of Poona, which has been rendered pass- 
able for all kinds of carriage since 1844 ; and 
a continuation of the whole line to Poona, as a 
fair-weather road, was sanctioned by the home 
authorities in 1847 ; but a more substantial 
road from Sholapore to Poona is highly de- 
sirable. The amount of traffic which passes in 
this direction is exceedingly large ; and as the 
produce of the whole of the western part of 
the Nizam’s dominions is brought to Barsee 
for transmission to Bombay, there are few lines 
where a good made road would be more de- 
sirable. There are no passes or ghauts in 
this collectorate. The two rivers, Seena and 
Bheema, are the only natural obsttocles to re- 
gular internal communication, and it is only 
during the monsoon that they offer any serious 
impediment. The population is given under 
the article Bombay. Compared with their for- 
mer condition, the people are said to possess 
a larger amount of competence among them : 
great wealth is more rare than formerly, but a 
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medium degree of easy circumstances is also 
much more conimon. Many attempts have 
been made to introduce European implements 
of husbandry in this collectorate, but with 
little success. Agricultural skill is by no means 
at a low standard, and many estates give proof 
of the greatest care having been taken in their 
cultivation ; hut the means of performing many * 
of the most ordinary operations are exceedingly 
defective ; and the same may be said of the me- 
chanical arts, in which the productions are out 
of all proportion superior to the means of pro- 
ducing them. 

The lainds of this collectorate have been sur- 
veyed, classified, and assessed, and the govern- 
ment demand thereu)>on fixed under the new 
settlement for a term of thirty years. The 
district was acquired by the East-lndia Com- 
pany in 1818, on the fall of the Peishwa. 

SHOLAPOIvE, in the British collectorate 
of the same name, presidency of Bombay, a 
town in the level tract at the eastern extremity 
of that collectorate. Its ground- plan is an 
oblong of a c(»nsiderable area, with a wall and 
fausse-braie of substantial masonry, flanked by 
capacious round towers. A broad and deep 
wet djtch surrounds the place, and the north 
and east aides are covered by an extensive 
pettah or exterior town, surrounded by a good 
wall, and divided in the sarue manner into two 
parts. To the southward, comnuinicatiiig wit!) 
the ditch, is a tank, surrounded on three sides 
by a rnniind, which, on occasion of the attack 
by the British force, formed a gotui breastwork 
to the I’eibhwa's army, posted outside the 
place. Shola})ore, though having no natural 
strength, was early a fortress of importance 
in the Deccan, being mentioned in 1478 as one 
of the principal strongholds of the Bahrnani 
sovereigns. Long afterwards, its possession 
was a frequent suhiect of contest between the 
sultans of Ahmednuggur and Beejapoor, and 
BO continued until it was taken by Aurungzebe 
in 1685. During the dismemberment of the 
empire of Delhi, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, Sholapore fell into the 
hands of the Mahrattas, and after the defeat 
of the Peishwa and his flight from Poona, in 
1818, was invested by a British force finder 
General Pritzler. At that time the number 
of guns in the fort amounted to thirty seven, 
including eleven field-guns ; besides which, 
there were thirty aine wall-pieces. The defend- 
ing force consisted of 850 horse and 5,550 
foot, stationed in the town, outside the fort, 
besides the garrison, estimated at 1,000 men. 
The town was taken by escalade, and the 
defences of the fort being brciiicbed, the place 
Burrendered iu four days. A church has been 
erected in the town. Distance from Poona, 
S.E., 165 miles ; from Sattara, E., 125 ; from 
Bombay, S.E., 220. Lat. 17“ 40', long. 76°. 

SHOLAVANDAN. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
12 miles N.W. of Matiura. Lat. 10** 2*, long. 
78° Z. 

5 X 


SHOOGOONG. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, situate on 
the left bank of the Nankatha Khyoung river, 
and 39 miles S. from Muneepoor. Lat. 24“ 15', 
long. 93° 59'. 

SHOOdUL. — A town in the Bajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, situate on the left bank of the 
Rairee river, and 46 miles S.E. by E. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 56', long. 73° 44'. 

SHOOK. — A town in Nepal, 146 miles 
N.W. by W. from Khatmandoo, and 145 miles 
N. from Goruckpoor. Lat. 28“ 47', long. 
83“ 18'. 

SHOOKKABAD. — A town within the 
dominions of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cash- 
mere, situate 43 miles W. from Sirinagur, and 
78 miles N.N.E. from Jhclam. Lat. 33“ 59', 
long. 74° 14'. 

SilOBAPORE. — A small subordinate raj 
situate in the south-west angle ot the territory 
of the Nizam. It is bounded on the south by the 
river Kistnah, separating it from the Raichoor 
Deal), ami on the north by the territories of 
Hyderabad. In 1842, the rajah of Shorapore 
having fallen into pecuniary difficulties, found 
himselt unable to fulfil his engagements to the 
Nizam, his superior. This necessitiited the 
interference of the paramount power, by 
whose authority an arrangement was effected, 
under wdiich the rajah ceded certain posses- 
sions south of the Kistna, in commutation of 
the Nizam’s tribute. Rajah Kistnapah Naick 
dying shortly after, an aiTangemerit was made 
by the British government for the conduct of 
the administration during the minority of his 
successor, I)y his uncle, Pid Naick. It was, 
however, unsuccessful, and the British govern- 
ment found it necessary to assume the direct 
management of the raj. Through their agency, 
a thorough reform was effected in every depart- 
ment of the previous vicious system of admin- 
istration, and the country handed over to the 
3'oung chief in a flourishing condition. Its 
revenue in 1843 was estimated at five lacs of 
rupees. The withdrawal of the British agency 
took place in 1853. No sooner, however, vras 
the government made over to its native ruler, 
than a system of maladministration recom- 
menced, and the consequences of the relin- 
quishment of British control over the affairs 
of this petty state are stated to have proved 
most disa.strous, Shorajinre, the principal 
place, is in lat. 16° 32', long. 76“ 52'. 

SHORE KOTE, in the Punjab, a small 
town situate on the route from Jung to 
Tulumba, and 26 miles N.W. of the lattey 
town. Here are some ruins, which Burnea 
states to be similar to those of Sehwan, but 
more exten.sive. In the Ayeen Akbery, men- 
tion is made of Syalkote and of Shoore, two 
towns in this part of the Punjab ; and Shorkot 
may, perhaps, be the ruins of one of these.' 
Lat. 30° 50', long. 72“ 7'. 

SHOREPUR CHOKI, in the British dis- 
trict of Debra Doon, li - ut.-gov. of th« N.W, 
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Provinces, a halting-place on the route from 
Debra to Subarunpoor, and seven miles S.W. 
of the former town. It is situate on the crest 
of the Khera Pass, across the Sewalik Moun- 
tains. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,040 
miles. Lat. 80'" 14', long. 78® 1'. 

SHORON, in the British district of Muznf- 
furnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from MuzufFurnugur to 
Rewaree, 13 miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 
29” 19', long. 77” 39'. 

SHOULAH, or BURA SHOULAH, in 
the British district of Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from the town of Moradabad to Mozuffurnug- 
gur, and 31 miles N.W. of the former place. 
It is situate in an open country, partially culti- 
vated, and supplies and water are plentiful. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 918 miles. Lat. 
29° 3', long. 78° 26'. 

SHOYLAGOODY.— A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 57 
miles S.S.E. of Madura. Lat. 9° 10', long. 
,78° 30'. 

SHUBERNAGHERRY.— A town in the 
territory inhabited by the hill tribes of Orissa, 
51 miles W. from Goomsoor, and 113 miles S. 
from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 19° 50', long. 83° 54'. 

SHUBKUDIR, in the Peshawar divi.sion of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the Lundye river, 18 miles N. of the town 
of Peshawar. Lat. 34° 15', long. 71” 40'. 

SHUFEEABAD, in the British district of 
Paneeput, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Delhi 
to Kurnaul, and 18 miles N.AY of the former. 
Lat. 28° 53', long. 77° S'. 

SHIJHUR, ill the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
a town on the route b om Agra to N usseerabad,’ 
92 miles S.W. of former, 129 N.E. of latter. 
It has a hill fort; water is plentiful, as well 
as supplies of all kinds except wood. Lat. 
26° 37', long. 76° 47'. 

SHUJAGANJ, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route froni Goruckporo canton- 
ment to Lucknow, 110 miles W. of the former, 
56 E. of the latter. Provisions and water 
are plentiful and good, but firewood rather 
scarce. Lat. 26° 50', long. 81° 35'. 

SHUJANPOOR. — A town in the Jullunder 
Doab of the Punjaub, situate 74 miles N.E. 
by N. of Loodhianah. Lat, 31° 50', long. 
76 ° 33'. 

SHTJJAWITLPORE. — See Soojawtjlpoor. 

SHUKURPOOK, in the British district of 
Meernt, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Meerut to Rewaree, 
88 miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 28° 37', 
long. 77” 21'. 

SHUMSABAD. — A town in the native 
P/tate of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s 
family, 29 miles N.W. from Bhilsa, and 81 
miles W. by S. from Saugur. Lat. 23° 49', 
long. 77” 81'. 


SHUMSGURH.— A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Bhopal, 12 n/ilea W. S.W. from 
Bhopal, and 37 miles N.W. from Iloosuiigabad. 
Lat- 23° 5', long. 77° 20'. 

SHUMSHABAD, in the Britlsli district of 
Furruckahad, the principal place of the per- 
gunnah of the same name, is situate in the 
marshy tract on the right of tlie Ganges, and 
eight miles from its western bank. It must 
have been formerly more ir»portant than at 
present, as Baber, who wrested it from the 
Patans, estimated the annual revenue derived 
from it at nearly 20,000/. In the Ayeen 
Akbery the revenue derived from it is esti- 
mated at 7,138,453 dams, or 1,78,460 rupees. 
Distant N.W. from Furruckahad 12 miles, 
N.E. from Agra 88 miles. A recent return 
gives Shumshahad a population of 6,920 inha- 
bitants. Lat. 27° 32', long. 79° 30'. 

SHTJMSHUR NUGCUR.— A town in the 
British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
41 miles N.N.W. of Sherghotty. liUt. 25" 4', 
long. 84° 31'. 

SHUNKERNACOTL. — A town in the 
British district of Tinnevelly, ])TeRidency of 
Madras, 32 miles N. by W. of TiiiAevelly. 
I.at. 9° 10', lung. 77° 37'. 

SIIIJN'rilAPA- — A town in the British 
district of Tinnevcdly, presideTjcy of Mailras, 
10 miles N. E. by E. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 
8' 47', long. 77” 53'. 

SHUPIEN. — A town within the dominions 
of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashitiere, situ- 
ate 2() miles S. from Sirinagur, and 84 miles 
N.E. by E. from tflielum. Lat. 33° 43', long. 
74° 56'. 

SIIUREEARE, — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodh})oor, 62 miles S.E. from Jodhpoor, 
and 78 miles S.W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 25° 40', 
long. 73 53'. 

SHURU POODEENPOOR.— A town in the 
British di.strict of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
nine miles E. of Mozufferpoor. Lat. 26° 5', 
long. 85° 35'. 

SIIUSHABAD, in the British di.strict of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town 14 miles S.Fi. of the city of Agra. Lat. 
27° 1', long. 78° 12'. 

SHIJTENEE, in the British di.strict of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Calpee, and 14 miles N.E. 
of the latter. Lat. 26° 16', long. 79° 57'. 

SHWAYGEEN.— A town in the British 

province of Pegu, situate on the left bank of 
the Sittang river, and 44 miles N.E. from 
Pegu. Lat. 18° (>', long. 96° 46'. 

•SHWETjY, a river of Bunnah, rises in lat. 
23° 51', long. 98° 30', and flowing westerly for 
al>out 180 miles, falls into the Irawady, in lat. 
23° 59', long. 96° 10'. 

SIAM, — An independent kingdom of 
Elastern India, bounded on the north by Laos ; 
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on the east by Laos, Camboja, and the Gulf of 
Siam ; on the south by the Gulf of Siam and 
the Malay peninsula ; and on the west by the 
Bay of Bengal and the Tenasserim provinces. 
It extends from lat. 0° 30' to 18" 2', avid from 
long. 98" 25' to 103" 45 ' ; is about 800 miles 
in length from north to south, and 370 in 
breadth. The principal rivers are the Menara 
and the Me-Ping, flowing north and south. 
The chief products are rice, sugar, pepper, 
tobacco, and teak-wood. The earliest connec- 
tion between this state and the British govern- 
ment appears to have taken place towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, when the 
Siamese envoys who had been deputed on an 
embassy to Louis XIV., visited London, and 
concluded a commercial treaty with the govern- 
ment of Charles II. This treaty was super- 
seded by one dated in 1715 ; and from this 
time to the year 1821, little intercourse seems 
to have subsisted between the two governments. 
During this long interval, Siam had been sub- 
jected to frequent revolui-ion.s, and had carried 
on constant war with lUirinah. In the last- 
mentioned year (1821), Mr. John Crawfurd 
was deputed from India by the Marquis of 
Hastings on a mission to Siam, the chief object 
of which was the establishment of commercial 
intercourse, but it was received with distrust. 
On the breaking out of the Burmese war in 
1824, the Siamese volunteered their alliance 
against their hereditary enemies, but substan- 
tially rendered little assistance. The war being 
terminated, a new treaty was concluded with 
Siam, in June, 1826, and an arrangement 
agreed to for the regul.'ition of British trade 
with its ports. An amicable understanding 
between tlie two countries has been the result. 
In the year in which the treaty was concluded, 
the Siamese had invaded C^^eda, and expelled 
the rajah, wlio took refuge in Penang, where 
his residence was permitted, on condititm of 
hi.s abstaining there from any hostile proceed- 
ing against Siam, The condition was violated, 
and on the failure of all attempts to effect a 
reconciliation between the parties, an article 
was inserted in the treaty above mentioned, 
binding the English government to exclude 
the ex rajah from hi.s })lace of refuge, and from 
certain otlier localities. I)y the same article, 
the English government engaged to prevent 
any attack upon Queda, or any part of the 
Siamese territory, from the exilrd rajah or his 
h)llo\vcrH; and it was compelled twice to inter- 
fere for this purpose. In 1842, however, the 
king of Siam reinstated the rajah, on his sub- 
mission ; and at the request of the king, the 
clause of the treaty relating to the rnjali w.a8 
annulled. The death of the king of Siam 
occurred in 1851. A new treaty has been 
recently concluded with his successor, which 
]U'omi8es to open an extensive sphere for 
British commerce and ente^- ^rise, 

SIANEYGUA. — A town in the Bntiah dis- 
trict of Tavoy, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
presidency of Bengal, 139 miles N.N.W. of 


Tenasserim, and eight S. of Tavoy. Lat. 
13" 59', long. 98" 21'. 

SIAPRI. — A town in Nepal, situate at the 
foot of the Himalaya Mountain.^, and 64 miles 
N.N.E. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 28" 35', 
long. 85" 37'. 

SICKINDKABAD, in tho Baree Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Chenaub, 13 miles S.S.W. of the 
town of Mooltan. Lat. 29" 58', long. 71" 26'. 

SIDDAPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of North Canara, presidency of Madras, 
31 miles E. of Honahwar. Lat. 14" 21', long. 
74" 58'. 

SIDDAWATTAM.— See Sidhout. 

SIDHAM, or SIDHUAN, in Sirhind, a 
small town on the route from Loodianah to 
Eerozpoor, and 30 miles W. of the former 
place. It is situate in a level fertile coun- 
try, partially cultivated, and about half a mile 
from the left bank of the Sutlej, crossed here 
by a ferry. It is within the British district of 
Loodianah. Population about 1,500. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,105 miles. Lat. 30" 55', 
long. 75" 26'. 

SIDHOUT, in the British district of Cud- 
dapah, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
north or left bank of the Northern Penna or 
Pennar river. Here are the remains of the 
fort, which, though of inconsiderable strength, 
was the place of refuge of the Patan chief of 
Cuddapah, who was here obliged to surrender 
to Hyder Ali, the adventurer who succeeded 
in acquiring the sovereignty of Mysore. It 
subsequently was the locality of a British civil 
establishment ; on the removal of which to the 
town of Cuddapah, this place sank into insig- 
nificance. Distance from the town of Cud- 
dapah, E., 10 miles ; Madras, N.W., 130. 
Lat. 14" 28', long. 79" 2'. 

STDHPOOR, in Guzerat, or the territory 
of the Guicowar, a town on tho route from 
Mhow to Deesa. It is eligibly situated on 
the river Sarasvvati, which being esteemed a 
sacred river, many rich Brahmins and Gossaens 
have fixed their dwelling-places here. There 
is a Math or sacred college, where instruction 
is given to disciples and hospitality afforded to 
travellers qualified to receive it. Weaving is 
carried on extensively ; many Mussulman mer- 
chants of the denomination called Boras are 
engaged in trade here. Distance from Deesa, 
S.E., 32 miles ; from Ahmedahad, N., 58 ; 
from Baroda, N.W., 125 ; from Mhow, N.W., 
230. Lat. 23" 50', long. 72° 20'. 

STDNOWAII, in the jaghire of Loharoo, 
lieut.-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Hansee toChuru, and 31 miles 
S.W. of the former. Lat, 28" 42', long. 75" 49', 

SIDOWRA, in Sirhind, a town on the route 
from Booreah to Nalmn. It is situate near the 
base of the Sub- Himalaya, and close to the left 
bank of the Markiirida, a torrent descending 
from that range. It is a large town, well for- 
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tifieil with a brick wall and tall towers of 
llie same material, pierced with three or four 
tiers ol loopholes for musketry. There is a 
good bazar, and supplies and water are abun- 
dant. Part of it belongs to tlie Eaat-lndia 
Company, and the rest to a Sikh sirdar. Si- 
dowra is distant from Calcutta, N.W., 1,047 
miles. Lat. 30° 23', long. 77° 16'. 

SIKHUR, in the British district of Benares, 
a small toNvn with fort on the left bank of the 
Ganges, nearly opposite Chunar, but a little 
higher up the stream. In a.d. 1781 it was gar- 
risoned by the refractory rajah ofBenarea, Cheyt 
Singh, with 2,000 matchlockrnen and l.oO 
cavalry, but was stormed by the British under 
Lieutenant Polhill. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta, by water, 693 miles, or 870 taking the 
Sunderbund passage ; 23 S.W. of Benares by 
water, 17 by land. Lat. 25° 8', long. 82° 53'. 

SIKKIM, a petty native state in North- 
Eastern India, is bounded on the north and 
east by Thibet ; on the south-east by Bhotan ; 
on the south by Daijeeling ; and on the west 
by Nepal. It extends from lat. 27° 5' to 
28° 3', and from long. 88° 2' to 89° ; it is sixty- 
six miles in length from north to south, fifty- 
two in breadth, and contains an area of 1,670 
square miles, with a population of 61,706. 
Sikkim became tributary to the Goorkhas 
in 1789, During the Nepal war in 1814, the 
rajah co operated with the British, and upon 
the termination of hostilities, his safety and 
independence were guaranteed by the treaty of 
Segoulee, and his dominions increased, in ac- 
knowledgment of his attachment, by the grant 
of certain tracts which had been ceded to the 
British by the Nepaulese. In 1836, the rajah 
made an unconditional cession to the British 
of the territory of Darjeeling, but shortly after 
an annual -grant of 6,000 rupees was agreed 
to be made to him as compensation. This, 
however, he forfeited, together with the terri- 
tory bestowed on him at the close of the Ne- 
aul war, in consequence of outrages committed 
y him against British subjects. In 1853 the 
rajah abdicated the throne in favour of his son. 

SIKLEBUN. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the left bank of a branch of the Taptee river, 
and 104 miles W. by S. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 27° 30', long. 83° 38'. 

SIKREE, in the British district of Ghazee- 
poro, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Ghazeepore cantonment to 
Azimgurh, situate on the river Munghee, 30 
miles S.E. of the latter. Lat, 25° 43', long. 
83° 29'. 

SIKREEGULEE, in the British district of 
Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Berhampore to Dinapore, 97 miles 
N.W. of former, 197 E. of latter. It is situate 
on the right bank of the Ganges, in a difficult 
pass, where the Kajmahal hills close upon the 
river. The eminence above the town is sur- 
mounted by the picturesque tomb of a Mus- 
sulman, regarded by his co-religionista as a 


saint. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Ber- 
hampur, 215 miles ; by the course of the river, 
268. Lat. 25° 10', long. 87° 43'. 

SIKBI, within the. territory of theBriti.Mh 
di.strict of Goorgaoii, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
IVovinces, a small town on the route from 
Delhi to Muttra, and 31 miles S. of the former. 
It is the principal place of a smab jaghire 
cantaining ten villages, the owner of which, a 
Mussulman, styled Nawaub, received this re- 
compense for his military services during Lord 
Lake’s campaigns against the Mahrattas 
in this neighbourhood. Lat. 28° 17', long. 
77° 21'. 

SIKUNDERPOOR, in the British district 
of Goruckpore. lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town 62 miles W. of Goruck- 
pore cantonment. Buchanan states the num- 
ber of its houses at 100. Lat. 26° 51', long. 
82° 21'. 

SIKUNDRABAD, in the British district 
of Boolundshiihur, a town on the route from 
Bareilly to Delhi, and 36 miles S.E. of the 
latter. It is of considerable size, has a b.tzar, 
and supplies and water ai-e abundant. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 792 feet ; population 
14,843. Lat. 28° 27', long. 77° 46'. 

SIKUNDRAROW, in the Brltisli district 
of Allygurh, licut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Coel to 
Mynpooree, 23 miles S.E. by E. of the 
former. Lat. 27° 4 O', long. 78° 29'. 

SlKTINDrTRPOOR, in the British district 
of Suhaniiipoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Suharun- 
poor to Hurd war, and 13 miles E. of the 
former town. 1’here is a small bazar. Dis- 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 1,000 miles. Lat. 
29° 57', long. 77° 50 '. 

SIKWADANRA. — A town in Nepal, 184 
nuica W. by N. from Khatmandoo, and 40 
miles N.W. from Khachi. Lat. 28° 26', long. 
82'' 26'. 

SILCHAR. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Southern Cachar,63 miles 
E. by S. ofSilhet. Lat. 24° 48', long. 92° 51'. 

SILDAH.- — A town in the British district 
of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. ol Bengal, 39 miles 
W.N.W. of Midnapoor. Lat. 22° 40', long. 
86° 51'. 

SILHET. — A British district in t|ie lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal, named from its principal place. 
It is bounded on the north by the hilly jungly 
tract inhabited by the wild Garrows, and by 
Jynteah; on the east by the British district of 
Cachar; on the south by independent Tip- 
perah ; on the west by the British districts 
Mvmensing and Tipperah. It lies between 
lat. 24° 3'-— 25° .12', long. 91°--92° 38'; is 
102 miles in length from east to west, and 
eighty in breadth. The area, according to 
official report, is 3,532 square miles. In the 
northern part the country is rugged, rising 
into jungly eminences towards the Cossya 
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hills, Tehlch farther north, beyond the limits 
of the district, attain an elevation of from 
4,000 to 6,000 feet. On the east, the country 
rises in a similar manner towards the moun- 
tains of Cachar, and on the south towards 
those of Tipperah. * The district is described 
as a vast semi-basin, inclosed by mountains 
on the northern/ eastern, and much of the 
southern side. The part of this hollow “to 
the westward, extending nearly to the Brah- 
mapootra, is in most parts always marshy; 
and the whole is subject to periodical inunda- 
tions of long duration, being in general under 
water from April to the middle of November. 
The towns and villages, which in some parts, 
more especially to the southward, are nume- 
rous, are built on mounds. mised with earth 
dug during the dry season. The houses are in 
clusters ; huts, temples, mosques, and sheds 
for cattle being huddled together in a manner 
that gives them the appearance rather of the 
temporary abode of fugitives than the settled 
residence of a people.” “The eastern division 
is on a higher level, and rises gradually to- 
wards the mountains on either side. Not- 
withstanding this, the marshes which occa- 
sionally occur might lead to a different belief ; 
but these are * very limited in extent, and 
occupy distinct hollows ; and the fact of 
general rise is proved by the course of the 
rivers, which without it could never exhibit 
those strong currents for which they are re- 
markable.” In this semi-basin, however, there 
is considerable irregularity towards the moun- 
tains, in consequence of numerous alluvial 
ridges, having elevations of from 100 to 300 
feet above the adjacent country. The valleys 
between those ridges, and the alluvial tracts 
along the courses of the rivers, are the most 
fertile, and best suited for cultivation of any 
parts of the district. The principal river is 
the Soormah, which, formed in Cachar by two 
mountain-streams, the Jeeree and Barak, flows 
westerly, and touches on the eastern boundary 
of this district in lat. 24® 50', long. 92® 39'. 
The Soormah, a few miles below this point, 
where it first touches the frontier, divaricates 
into two branches, one retaining its westerly 
direction and the name of Soormah ; the other 
turning south-westward, is called the Kusia or 
Kusiori, and subsequently the Barak. The Soor- 
mah, taking a direction generally westward ! 
and north-westward, forms for the distance of 1 
forty miles the boundary between this district 
and those of Cachar and Jynteah, until near 
Kajagunge, at a point about ten miles oast of 
the town of Silhet, it crosses into this dis- 
trict, which it traverses for the distance of 
120 miles, passing from the district in a nearly 
southerly direction, and subsequently fonns 
the boutjdary between the British districts 
Mymensing and 'Tipperah. The Kusia, taking 
a direction generally south-west, but very 
sinuously, for about 110 miles, fall^ into the 
Soormah on the left or south-eastern side, 
fifteen miles above its passage from this dis- 
trict. Except in the driest part of the year, 


the Soormah is navigable as high as ^Ihet for 
craft of considerable burthen. The climate of 
Silhet is damp and cool in proportion to its 
latitude. During the spring months, which 
in most parts of India constitute l^e dry 
season, the weather is variable, and violent 
thunder-storms are frequent : the periodical 
rains set in about the beginning of June, and 
continue until the middle of September, inun-^ 
dating a great extent of country ; so that river 
craft, instead of being obliged to keep the 
regular channels, are enabl^ to hold their 
course right across the country, as it is deeply 
under water. The extreme dampness of that 
season gives rise to choleni, dysentery, agues, 
and fevers, which are peculiarly fatal to those 
visiting the district from other quarters. Euro- 
peans, however, suffer less from such unfavour- 
able circumstances than Hindoos not natives of 
the district. There is ' uch jungle in the hilly 
parts on the eastern northern, and southern 
f^rontiers, but the allejt: and banka of the 
rivers are very ff Jle and beautiful. “ Vast 
sheets of cultr j,tion, extending for miles 
along the banks of the Soorma and other 
streams, intersected by splendid groves of 
trees and bamboos, forming shelter for ex- 
tensive villages, and occasionally b^ low 
ranges of wooded hills, and backed always 
by mountains, either near or distant, form an 
endless succession of gratifying scenes.” It 
appears, however, that the soil, from its low 
and swampy nature, is not calculated for the 
production of cotton or tobacco of superior 
quality. The cultivation of wheat, oats, and 
indigo, has been tried, but considered to have 
failed; that of the sugarcane, it is believed, 
might be increased and improved, if plants of 
I superior quality could be procured. The pas- 
Itures, which are luxuriant in the low tracts, 
are the chief resource of the rural population, 
as they support great numbers of cattle, yield- 
ing large quantities of butter, cheese, and 
hides, for exportation, and bullocks for bur- 
then and draught. ’Grain is also extensively 
exported, especially to places eastward and 
northward. Of fruit-trees, there are the 
mango, lime, orange, lemon, plantain, apri- 
cot, betelnut. The manufacturing industry 
is insignificant, producing only a few.coaiae 
cotton cloths, mats, baskets, and some other 
articles too insignificant to enumerate. The 
population is returned officially at 380,000; 
in amount which, compared with the area^ 
indicates a relative density of about 100 to 
the square mile. Of this number it is con- 
jectured that three-fifths are Brahminists ; the 
remainder are Mussulmans, as there are 
scarcely any Christians. Silhet, the locality 
of the military cantonment and of the civil 
establishment, n the only place in the dis- 
trict which can be considered a town ; it is 
described in its place in the alphabetical 
arrangement. The routea are, — 1. From 
south-west to north-east, from Calcutta 
through Dacca to Silhet ; 2. from west to 
easl^ from Silhet to Marajpoor ; 8. from aouth 
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to norihy from the town o£ Silhet to Chirra 
Pooojee. 

SILHET, the principal place of the British 
district of the saine name, lieu t. -gov. of Ben- 
gal, is aituate at the southern base of the 
Coesya hills, and on the river Soormah, a 
tributary of the Brahmapootra. It is de- 
Boribed to be a mean place, merely a large 
straggling village, having a bazar, where only 
the most common articles of native use are to 
be obtained. The civil establishment of the 
district is located here. Silhet is the head- 
quartcors of the eastern division of the Bengal 
army. Distance from Jumalpoor, £., 110 
miles; Dacca, N.E., 120 ; Calcatta, N.E., 260. 
Lat. 24" 54', long. 91" 

SILLAY MEW. — A town of Burmah, 
situate dU the left bank of the Irawady river, 
and 116 miles SlW. from Ava. Lat. 20" 45', 
long. 94“ 88'. 

6ILLEE. — A town in the British district 
of Chota Ni^oor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 71 
miles £. of Lobadugga. Lat. 28" 28', long. 
85" 68'. 

6IMBOLONQ. — ^A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, 37 miles W. 
from Muneepoor, and 40 miles E. from Silcbar. 
Lat 24" 48', long. 93" 28'. 

BIMBIJLKET, In the British district of 
Kumaon, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village in the Patlee Doon, on the route, by 
the course of the Kamgunga (Western), from 
Moradabad cantonment to Almorah. It is 
situate on the north-eastern deciirity of the 
Sewalik range, bounding the Doon on the 
south; distant 56 miles N. of Moradabad. 
lAt 29" 86', long. 78" 45'. 

SIMERIA, or SIMRIA, in the territory of 
Owalior, a village on the route from the fort 
nf Gwalior to Saugor, 29 miles S. of former, 
184 N.W. of latter. Lat. 25" *55', long. 
W 21 '. 

81MIHEEAH, in the raj or principality of 
Bewab, a town on the table-land surmouuting 
the mountain styled by Franklin the ** second 
or Paona range," and 62 miles S.E. of Allah- 
abad. It * is the principal place of a jagbire 
held under the rajah of l^wab, on annual 
payment of a tribute of 2,500 rupees. The 
jaghirsdar, eonsidering himself obnoxious to 
the perseention of the n^ah, in consequence 

bis good services towards the British autho- 
rities^ they guaranteed his posseesiaiiii^'to him. 
The benefit of this guarantee was sponta- 
neously relinquished in 1828, by the jagbire- 
dar, who was immediately expelled by the 
fiqah, and bis nephew placed in bis stead; 
but the British government subsequently in- 
terfrred so far as to have a provision made for 
hio widow. Elevation above the sea 1,009 feet, 
Lai. 24" 46', long. 81" 16'. 

SIMLA. — ^A British station in the lower 
or more snotiieni part of the Himslayse, be 
^ween the tfvert Sntlqi and Giree, oefebrated 
as • tvtreai for those reeking renovation of 


I health, or relief from the oppressive beat of 
I the plains of Hindostan. It is* situate on the 
route from Soobathoo to Kotgurh, 22 miles 
I N.E. of the former post. The houses built 
for the accommodation of residents or visitors 
at this place, are irregularly scattered over a 
narrow ridge of mountain, advantage being 
taken of every level spot, or moderate slope, 
for building. A few dweUings arc erected on 
a spur of bills running north at right angles 
to the Simla range. The eastern extremity 
of what may be properly called the Simla 
ridge, is abruptly terminated by the peak of 
Jako.. rising about 400 feet above it. At the 
western base of this eminence is the bazar of 
the settlement. The sides of the Jako Peak 
were originally thickly clothed with wood, 
and the quantity is still considerable ; but the 
demands for the purposes of building may be 
expected to dause a rapid diminution. At the 
western extremity of the ridge of Simla is 
another eminence, inferior in height to Jako, 
and devoid of timber, the summit crowned by 
a mouldering ruin. The scenery within view 
from the town is very noble. Immediately 
south is a dark, deep, precipitous valley, 
which, as well as the neighbouring mountains^ 
is thickly covered with pine-forests ; beyond, 
to the south-west, are seen the moiintaius 
about Soobathoo ; and still further, the vast 
plain of Hindostan, traversed by the mean- 
dering Sutlej. To the north, successive moun- 
tain-ranges rise in proportion as the distance 
increases, and are terminated with surpassing 
grandeur by the snowy crescent of the Hima- 
laya, the peaks of which, in fine weather, 
have so distinct an outline against the dark- 
blue sky, that their real distance of sixty or 
seventy miles seems not more than eight or 
ten. The following description of this scene, 
and of its impressions on the observers, occurs 
I in a modem work. ** The general appearance 
; of this mass of snow is that of a wide undu- 
lating plain, from which peaks rise in every 
imaginable shape. Upon reaching the crest 
of the ridge at Simla, the vaetness of the 
scene became oppressive. The lofty snowy 
range shone iiom the dense azure of the 
heavens; Its giant flanks were broken with 
black mural precipices and profound ravines, 
which were purple from their depth: below 
was heaped a shattered mass of mountains, 
peaks and glens, ridges and valleys, some 
aridly bare, others luxuriantly rich." 

The trees in the neighbourhood are, the 
deodar or Himalaya cedar, pine, oak, and 
rhododendron ; the last-camea glowing with 
bunches of rich scarlet blossoms. Of four- 
footed animals, the most commonly occurring 
are the kacker or barking deer (Cervus munt- 
jac). so called from its cry resembling a short 
bark ; the antelope, the wild goat, and the 
marmot : there are also the wild hog, the 
flying squirrel, musk, and other kinds of deer, 
kii4 xuonkeyBt Loth the hanuman or langoor 
(Senmopithecus eutellus), and the bundur 
(Simla rhesns). Tlie carnivorous quadrupeds 
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are ]eopar(](s and leopard-cats, bears, jackals, 
hyenas, and foxes : sometimes, though rarely, , 
a tiger makes its way to these elevated re- 
gions. There is no ^reat variety or abundance i 
of game : the principal of the feathered kind ! 
are pheasants, cliukars and black partridges, 
quails, and woodcocks. Eagles, vultures, and 
crows are very numeVous. The fruits and i 
esculent vegetables of Europe in general 
thrive well here ; potatoes especially are 
grown in great abundance and excellence, 
and are sent in large quantities to the plains. 
The climate is considered highly salubrious, 
and in consequence of its. lower temperature, 
appears iu favourable contrast with that of 
the plains. The winter is sometimes very 
severe. In 1836 snow lay in the month of 
February to the depth of six or eight feet, | 
and did not melt away in shady places until | 
the end of May. * 

In 1841 there were at Simla upwards of 
100 houses built in the English style, and 
varying in rent from 40Z. to 150iJ. a year. 
The position and habits of those resorting to 
the place cause it to be abundantly supplied 
with the luxuries as well as the necessaries of 
life, though most sorts of provisions have to be 
borne three or four days* journey over moun- 
tain-roads. The population is very fluctuating. 
In a recent publication it is thus prospectively 
estimated : ^‘Should the Governor-General and 
the Cornmander-in-Chief come up next season, 
it will consist of British subjects, 200 ; natives, 

8.000 : and when the tributary chieftains and 
followers come in, it will be nearly 20,000. 
Again in winter, when but few remain, it will 
probably not exceed, British subjects, 20 ; 
natives, 2,000.” Measures have been taken 
for providing funds for the purpose of carry- 
ing out public improvements. The first 
British dwelling erected iu this place was 
that of Lieutenant Ross, in 1819. It was 
thatched over, and its walls were composed of 
spars, grass, and mud. In 1822, the first 
permanent cottage of the usual materials, 
stone and timber, roofed with pinewood shin- 
gles, was erected by Captain Kennedy. Simla 
is the seat of an observatoiv, at which a series 
of magnetical and meteorological observations 
were commenced on the 19th January, 1841. 
A church has been provided, at an expense of 

16.000 rupees; of which amount the govern- 
ment contributed 5,000 rupees, the remainder 
being raised by private subscription. 

The district known as Simla is composed of 
teiTitory acquired partly from the rajah of 
Putteeala, and partly from the rajah of Keon- 
thul ; in both cases by exchange. It is under 
the civil jurisdiction of the board of adminis- 
tration in the Punjab, and contains a popula- 
tion of 81,858. Elevation of encampment 
above the sea 7,866 feet. Distance N.W. 
from Calcutta, vid Kumal and SooK Jhoo, 
1,097 miles. Lat 81° 6', long. 77° 14'. 

SIMMURIA, in Bundelcund, a village or 
small town on the route from Alla h abad to 


Saugor, 230 miles S. W. of the former, 83 N.E 
of the latter. It is situate in the depreeeed 
tract or basin of Lohargaon. Ijai. 24* 1^, 
long. 79" 68'. 

SIMONBONG. — A town in the Britidi 
district of Daneeling, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 
six miles N.W. by W. of l^rieeling. Lat. 
27° 4', long. 88* 13< 

SIMONG. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the territory inhabited by the Bor Abar tribe, 
46 miles N.W. by N. from Sudtya^ and 
105 miles N.E. from Luckimpoor. Lat. 
28° 22', long. 95* 20'. 

SIMON GELPOOR. — ^A town in the British 
district of Silhet, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 45 
miles S. by W. of Silhet. Lat. 24* iS, long. 
91*42'. 

SIMOOLBARIA. — ^A town in the British 
district of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal, 40 mUes S. by W. of GslouUa. 
Lat. 22*, long. 88* 21'. • 

SIMOWNEE, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Prorinces, the 
principal place of the pergunoah of the same 
name, a small town on an insignificant stream 
tributary to the Jumna, eight miles S. of the 
right bank of the latter, 20 N.E. of the town 
of Banda, 78 W. of Allahabad. Lat. 25° 86', 
long. 80*40', 

SIMRA, or SIMORE, in the British district 
of Goruckpore, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town in the pergunnah of 
Sidhoa Jobhuoa, which contains no other, 
except the principal i>lace, Paraona. It con- 
tains about 100 wretched dwellings, Buchanan 
does not state its precise position, but it must 
be about forty five miles east of the town of 
Goruckpore, and is perhaps the Simore of 
Garden, who states that it is 98 miles N.W. of 
Dinapore. Lat. 26° 35', long. 84° 7'. 

SIMRABAS. — A town in Nepal, 44 miles 
S.W. by S. from Khatmandoo, and 35 miles 
N.E. from Bettiab. Lat. 27* Kf, long. 
84* 66'. 

SIMRAUTA, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Oude, a town 50 miles S.E. of 
Lucknow. It belongs to a brother of the 
Tiloi hajah, a repaid descendant of the 
ancient Hindoo monarchs of Onde. The 
proprietor is styled by conrteey rajah, and 
resides in a mud fori, having in the interior 
buildings of masonry, and defended by 500 of 
his aro^ . followers. The population U esti- 
mated by Batter at 8,000. Lat. 26* IT, long. 
81* 20'. 

SIMRA W. — ^A town in Nepal, 141 miles 
S.E. by E. from Khatmsndoo, and 66 miles 
N.N.W. from Pumeah. Lat. 26* 40', long, 
87° 13'. 

SIMREE. — ^Atown in the British district 
of Bebar, Ueot.-gov. of Bengal, 86 miles W. 
of Shergbotty. Lat. 24* 827 long. 84* 19'. 

SIMTOKA. — A town in the native state of 
I Bhotan, 78 miles E.N.E. finom DaqeeUng, and 
I fiO'i 





120 miles N.W. from Goalpara. Lat. 27"* 25', i 
long. 89** 25'. 

SIMUlxEA. — town in the British district 
<d Dacca, lieat.-gov. of Bengal, 21 miles 
K.N.E. of Dacca. Lat. 24“ 2*, long. 90® 40*. 

8INAWUD. — A town in the native state 
of Indore, or territory of Holkar, 43 miles 
8. IS. by 8. from Indore, and 112 miles N.W. 
by W. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 22® 8', long. 
7«* KT. 

STNCHTTL. — A monntain of Sikhim, 
having an elevation of 9,000 feet, upon a 
■pur of which stands the British settlement! 
cf Daijeeliiig. | 

BENDE, a river rising in Malwa, “ from ! 
ike small range of mountains about 12 mifes 
8.W. of the tovm of Seronge,” -and in lat, 
24* V, long. 77* 29*. It first has a course 
north for about i30 miles to Narwar, at the 
north-west comer of Bundelcund, and thence 
turning north-east, generally forms, for abont 
130 miles, the boundary between that district 
and Gwalior, and falls into the Jumna on the 
right side, in lat. 26® 26', long. 79® IS*, flowing 
altogether abont 260 miles. It right and left 
receives during its course many small streams, 
the principal teing tbeParbati and tbePohooj, ^ 
the first falling into the Sinde on the left ride, 
about twenty five miles below Narwar, and 
the other on the right side, four or five miles 
above its mouth. The Siude is crossed twenty 
miles from its source by the route from Nus- 
serabad to Saugor, aiKi is there ** 100 yards 
wide, rocky bottom, low banks, and depth of 
water two feet in fair season.*’ Abont 150 
from its source, and in lat. 25® 50', long. 
78® 28', it is crossed by route from Agra toi 
Saugor, and tliere the b^ is about 200 yards | 
wide and saody ; breadth of stream, in dry | 
season, about forty yards, and frmn one and a | 
half to two feet deep ; banks steep, and cut into | 
ravines.” It is subject to great inundations 
during the periodical rains. 

SINDK — An extensive and important 
province of Western India, so called probably 
from the river Sinde or ludus. Others con- 
sider that the name both of the river and the 
country is derived from the word Sindhi, 
synonymous with Hindi, as the inhabitants 
from the first dawn of recorded knowledge 
have principally been of the great Hindoo 
fruoily. It is bounded on the north by Beloo- 
chistan, the Daman, and Bhawlpoor ; on the 
east by Jessulmere and Marwar ; on the south 
by Cutcb and the Indian Ocean ; on the west 
by Beloochistan ; and is situated between lat. 
23" 37—28® 32', and long. 66" 43'— 71* S'. It 
is 360 miles long, from north to south, 270 
miles in its greatest breadth, from east to west, 
and contains a surface of 52,120 square miles. 
Its sericoast, washed by the Indian Ocean, 
extends a distance of 150 miles in a north-west 
direction, from the Koroe or greatest mouth 
of the Indus (long deserted by the stream), 
situate in lat. 23° 38', long. 68® 25', to Cape 


Monze, or Bas Mooarree, in lat. 24® 51', long. 
66® 43'. This whole extent of coast, except 
the part intervening between Eurrachee and 
Cape Monze, whi^ are distant from each 
other about fifteen miles, is very low, being 
merely a series of mud banks deposited by the 
Indus, or, in a few places, low sand-hills, 
blown in from the sea-beach. Exclusive of 
those few sand-hills, ^Hhe shore,” observes 
Carless, "is low and fiat throughout, and at 
high water partially overflowed to a consider- 
able dbtance inland. With the exception of a 
few spots covered with jungle, it is entirely 
destitute of trees or shrubs, and nothing is 
seen for many miles but a dreary swamp. 
Whenever ibis occurs, the land is scarcely 
discernible two miles from the shore.” Wood 
also observes — "The coast-line is submerged 
at spring tides, when the delta of the Indus 
resembles a low champagne tract of verdure.” 
Bumes, too, states that the coast of Sinde is 
not distinguishable a league from the shore. 
Westward of the Garrah estuary, and between 
it and Kurracbee, the southern extremity of 
the Hala or Pubb Mountains approaches the 
shore, the point of Munoora, which forms the 
southern shelter of the harbour of Kurracbee, 
being rocky ; but with the exception of this 
point, the coast itself is like that eastward, 
low and alluvial, and so continues westward 
to Cape Monze, or Ras Mooarree, which rises 
from the sea to a moderate height. The capa- 
bility of the coast of Sinde for the purpose of 
navigation is thus summed up by Wood : — 
" It is plain to all who are conversant with 
nautical affairs, that Kurracbee is the only 
safe seaport for the valley of the Indus. When 
the season is favourable, the merchant may 
indeed Bind bis goods direct to the mouth of 
the Indus ; but everything here is subject to 
such constant change — the weather, the depth 
of water, the channels, and the very embou- 
chure itself, — that this voyage, even in F ebruary, 

I is not without hazards.” He then observes, 
that as the danger of entering the river is 
greater than of leaving it, exports may be 
sent from the mouths in November, December, 
and January, but that all imports should be 
brought by Kuri-achee. It sliould be observed, 
however, that though sea-going ships of 400 
or 500 tons can at no time safely enter the 
river, yet smaller vessels, if their draught do 
not exceed six or seven feet, may do so. An 
inland navigation, or even a ship canal, could 
probably be easily made from Kurracbee to 
the deepest and most navigable part of the 
Indus ^low Hyderabad, as the Garrah, a 
small stream communicating with the Indus, 
falls into the sea at that port, and is navigable 
from it for boats as far as Garrah Kot, a 
distance of forty miles. 

Kurracbee, the only port in Sinde for sea- 
going ships of burthen amounting to 400 or 
500 tong, has, at high water, a depth of two 
fathoms and a half, and at spring tides of three 
fathoms ; but, during the south-west monsoon, 
the swell is so great on the bar, that it is 
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highly dangerous to cross. Tlie Kookewarree, 
called the Gora by Bumes, was formerly the 
principal mouth of the Indus, having a width 
of 1,100 yards, but it is now blocked up by a 
sandbank ; the Kedewarree has a well-defined 
channel, with seven or eight feet water at low 
spring tides ; the lloojamree and Jooa, during 
the low- water season, are safe roads for ingress 
and egress for vessels drawing not more than 
six feet water ; the Fittee is the largest^ 
deepest, and best-defined mouth. The Koree 
mouth is the most eastern, forming the bound- 
ary of Sinde towards Cutch : it has long been 
deserted by the stream, except in very great 
inundations, when sometimes the Poorana and 
Fulailee branches pour their waters into it. 
Burnes states its breadth at Cotasir, twenty 
miles from the sea, to be seven miles, and that 
it increases, proceeding down ward, until neither 
shore can be seen. He, however, adds, very 
justly, that it is nothing more than an arm of 
the sea. 

The base or seaward line of the delta of the 
Indus measures, from the Garrah mouth, in 
lat. 24'' 43', long. 67" 12', to the Koree mouth, 
in lat. 23" 38', long. 68° 25', about 125 miles. 
If it be regarded as having the 8ba|)e of a 
triangle, to which it in some degree approx- 
imates, the perpendicular, measured from the 
seashore to the vertex, near Tatta, where the 
great branches of the Indus — the Sata or 
eastern, the Buggaur or western — divaricate, 
is about fifty miles, and its surface is about 
8,000 square miles ; but as the river has in 
some degree deserted a considerable portion of 
the south-eastern part, the present delta proper 
does not probably contain more than 2,500 
square miles. Unlike the densely-wooded delta 
of the Ganges, it is nearly destitute of timber, 
resembling in this respect that of the Nile. It 
is almost level, of alluvial soil, apparently 
brought down by the Indus, and consisting 
of vegetable mould, clay, and sand, which 
becomes hard soon after being deposited, even 
in the channels of the river. There are, how- 
ever, even within the limits of the delta proper, 
and eastward of the Buggaiir, or western | 
branch of the Indus, some rocky hills, known j 
by the name of the Mukali Hills. Near thej 
Fittee, or western mouth of the river, is a 
dangerous rock, the only point in the delta 
south of the range just described which is not 
alluvial. 

In some degree similar to the delta, but 
superior to it iu scenery, soil, cultivation, and 
climate, is the alluvial tract extending on each 
side ol the Indus for a distance varying from 
two to twelve miles. One of the finest parts 
is a long narrow island, extending from north 
to south a distance of about 100 miles, with an 
average breadth of about eight, inclosed by the 
Indus on the east, and on the west by the 
Narra. The greatest extent of this alluvial 
land in the upper part of Sinde appears to be 
about Khye!q)Oor, Sbikarpoor, and Larkhana, 
where canals and watercourses, communicating 
with the Indus, during inundation cover the 


surface to a wide range with water, which both 
irrigates the ground and deposits on it a 
fertilizing slime. According to Postan% the 
soil is so rich, that no manure of any kind is 
used, though it regularly produces two crops 
every year, and sometimes three ; and Mac- 
nmrdo states, that “ the fertility of this pro- 
vince in those parts which are exposed to the 
I floods of the Indus is exceeded by that of no 
tract of country on the earth.” Throughont 
the alluvial tracts of Sinde, the soil contains 
saltpetre in great abundance, and it is largely 
extracted both for home consumption nnd fiir 
exportation. 

An extensive alluvial region stretches east- 
ward of the fertile tract along the Indus, but 
having been generally deserted by the water of 
the river, it became a desert, yielding a sowaty 
pasture to camels or homed cattle, and in the 
less-frequented parts occupied only by the 
fleet goorkhnr, or wild ass. Through it, how- 
ever, flows the Eastern Narra during the 
height of the inundations of the Indus, forn 
distance of 300 miles, and a project has just 
been sanctioned for securing to its channel a 
permanent supply of water by means of a 
cutting near Koree. The great doab contained 
between this branch and the Indus is on sa 
average about seventy or eighty miles wid^ 
the soil consisting generally of a hard itm- 
baked clay, like the rest of the alluvial soil of 
Sinde where devoid of water. In this doab 
are two low ranges of recent limestone ; the 
more southern, that of Hyderabad, about 100 
feet high, and on one part of which that city is 
situate ; the more northern running north- 
westward from the vicinity of Jessuhnere^ and 
towards the Indus attaining an elevation of 
150 feet, and abounding in flint, which foniu^ 
almost exclusively, the rocks on which Roree 
and Bukkur stand. These ranges are not, how- 
ever, completely continuous, teing cut by val- 
leys, through one of which the Narra, already 
mentioned, holds its course ; through another, 
the Fulailee branch, insulatiDg Hyderabad, 
j The stiflf nature of the depwit of the river is 
probably owing to its course in the upper part 
generally lying through a very mountainout 
region, principally of primitive fom^tion. In 
the more southern part of Sinde, the soil has a 
very laige admixture of sand, and is some- 
times so impregnated with common salt, that, 
as Lord obwrves, ** it is not uncommon to aee 
the same soil which, during the season of inri- 
I gation, had yielded crops of grain, transferrad 
afterwards to the salt-pan, and farnishifig; by 
the simple process of pouring water over it; 
which is subsequently evaporated, an abundant 
supply of salt.” The moisture, so indispensalde 
to the productiveness of the soil, is altogether 
supplied by the water of the Indus, nun in 
I Sinde being veiy scaiity and uncertain. In 
I consequence, the country, where destitute of 
the means of irrigation, becomes a desert. Of 
this nature, on the north- east, is the Pat, or 
desert of Sbikarpoor, lying between tiiat town 
and the Bolan FasS; and apparently consisting 
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of tlie clay deponitod by tbe Bolan, the N:.n, 
mod other torrents which flow down from the 
HaU MouDtains, and which are all lost in this 
dreary tract. It is about ninety miles across, 
and, according^ to Kennedy, in some places 
resembles ** tbe'diy bed of a salt li^oon in an 
interval between spring tides in others, it is 
a level plain of indurated clay, ot a dull earthy 
oolonr, and having the appearance of beln^f 
occasionally under water ; but during the dry 
season exhibiting, at long intervals, a few | 
wretched, parched, and stunted shrubs, but 
without a single blade of grass or other 
herbage. In the eastern part, and in general 
rsscbing to within twenty miles, or even a less 
distance of the riTer, is a region called the 
S%mr, or desert, having considerable resem- 
blaoee to that just described, except that it is 
mndi more sandy, extensive tracts being 
covered with sand-hills, varying and shifting 
mder the influence of tbe tempests of the 
wilderness; yet, in many places, there is a 
considerable growth of low shrubs, coarse 
kerfasg^ and prickly saline or aromatic plants, 
all<Hflitig pasturage for camels, bufl^loes, kine, 
sheep, and goats, all in continual motion in 
ssar^ of water, or its concomitant, vegetation. 
Kumeroiis beds of rivers long dried up inter- 
sect thia arid tract, appearing to indicate that 
tbe waters of the Indus, or of some of the 
Ponjab rivers, once found their way through 
it. Vestiges of ancient towns also may be | 
observed, in great quantities of fragments of 
bricks and pottery in some places strewed over 
thesuifaoe. That the Indus, which now finds 
its way through the limestone rocks at Roree, 
might at one time have poured its waters in 
Biany branches over this waste, at present 
parched, is ly no means improbable, as there 
are onequivo^ indications that it formerly 
flowed fifty feet above its present level, in the 
channel between Sukkur and Roree, and that 
the country on both sides of the river along the 
bese of tile limestone range was at that time 
under water. The old coarse of the river may 
also be traced along the nortbem base of that 
toAj range, which, stretching nearly 100 miles 
to the sonth-easivrard, must have sent the 
water of the Indus over the surface of the 
countiv now become the Eastern Desert, since 
it has been deserted by the stream. 

The climate of Sinde is remarkably sultry 
and dry. As Lord observes, — Situated on 
the verge of two' monsoons, it is unreffeshed 
by the waters of either. Tbe south-west ^mon- 
soan,” he proceeds, ** terminates at Lueput 
Bunder (on the western coast of Catch), as 
accurately as though it Covenanted not to 
violaiethe Sindh frontier.*’ At Eurraohee, tbe 
Muosl &n of raiu does^uot exceed six or eight 
indies; at Hydrabad, the rain of an entire 
twdvenionth amounted only to 2'55 inches ; 
and iulher north, at Larkhana, three years 
elapsed continuously without rain, at the 
time of Hamilton’s visit in 1699. The con- 
asQuence was a pestilence, which cut off one- 
half of the population. But Burnes, in travel- 


I ling through the delta on the 10th of April, 

I experienced very heavy showers and a severe 
fall of hail ; and in June, 1809, during the vinit 
I of the British mission, the rain fell so heavily 
there, that the streets frequently resembled 
I rivulets, and none could stir abroad. In the 
I following August, the rains were again exces- 
! sively heavy during the stay of the missiou at 
I Hydrabad. But, notwithstanding the discre- 
I pancy in our information on the subject, there 
can be little doubt that, throughout Sinde, the 
climate is generally too diy for the purposes of 
agriculture, except in the parts irrigated by 
means of the river. On this subject, the ameer 
of Khyerpoor remarked to Burnes, that i-ain 
always brobgbt disease, and that they were 
better without it. The temperature is very 
I high in summer. Lord states the mean max- 
imum of the temperature of the atmosphere at 
Hydrabad, during the six hottest months, to 
be 98*5* in the shade, and considers it the 
greatest hitherto registered in an authenticated 
form. The water ot the Indus at that time 
attains the temperature of 92*" or 93° when 
highest, and consequently very nearly blood- 
heat. There appears reason for concluding 
that the temperature is still higher in Northern 
Sinde, where the cooling influence of the ocean 
cannot extend. Burnes states it at 96° at 
Khyerpoor in the beginning of April. In 
Northern Sinde, however, frost is not unknown, 
and ice has been observed in P'ebruary. In 
January, the difference of the temperature at 
night, and during the day, has been found as 
much as 40°, tbe thermometer ranging to 84® 
and upwards. So high, however, in general, 
is the temperature in Lower Sinde, that there 
is, in fact, no winter. 

The natural history of Sinde is only now 
receiving the attention due to so important a 
subject. An extravagant addiction to field- 
sports characterized the ameers of Sinde, who 
sacrificed to ic the welfare and even the exist- 
ence of their subjects, laying waste and in- 
closing extensive cultivated tracts to form their 
sKikargaTis, or hunting-jungles. One of the 
ameers, some years ago, depopulated, near the 
capital, an extensive tract of fertile ground, 
and converted it into a sbikargah, though this 
foolish and monstrous act of tyranny caused 
a loss of revenue equal to 20,000^. or 30,000Z. 
a year. Another razed a village to the ground, 
because the noise of the population and do- 
mestic animals was considered to disturb the 
game of a neighbouring preserve. 

There are generally two harvests in Sinde ; 
the rubbee, or spring harvest, reaped from seed 
sown in autumn, and the kureel^ or autumn 
harvest, which is sown in spring. The rubbee 
crops in general consist of wheat, barley, oil- 
seeds, miUet (Holcus sorghum), the durra of 
the Arabians, and called here bajra, opium, 
hemp, tobacco ; the kureef crop consists of 
those productions which require considerable 
heat to bring them to maturity ; such as rice, 
sugarcane, cotton, indigo, maize. The results 
of the experiments made for the cultivation of 
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the American cotton and Manritius cane were 
not encouraging. Pulse and pumpkins, cucuin- 
bers, melons, and esculent vegetables, are sown 
for both crops, and some products are sown 
indifferently for either. Rice appears to be the 
staple crop, and, with maize and wheat, forms 
the principal article of diet, besides being 
exported in great quantities. Much import- 
ance is attached to the culture of flax. The 
fruits are dates, mangoes, plantains, pome- 
granates, limes, citrons, figs, apricots, apples, 
plums, tamarinds, mulberries, pistfichio and 
some other kinds of nuts, and melons. They, 
in general, are of inferior quality ; the grapes 
especially are small and sour. The plantations 
of date-palms are very general and extensive, 
and the fruit is used largely for food and for 
distillation ; by which process a strong spirit 
is drawn from it. As food, it is found to l^ of 
a very heating nature. 

Camels are bred in great numbers in the 
salt-marshes of tlie Indus ; and though such j 
tracts might seem very uncongenial the 
nature of that animal, those reared there are 
considered very hardy, strong, and enduring, 
especially of thirst, in consequence of the scanty 
supply of fresh water in their original soil. The 
value of the camel is not confined to its virtues 
as a beast of burden : its milk is a favourite 
article of diet (though it spoils if not used very 
fresh), and its hair is woven into coarse cloths. 
Buffaloes are kept in great numbers in the 
swampy tracts, where they may bo seen wal- 
lowing in the mud with their heads only above 
water. Their flesh is excellent, and their milk 
is preferred to that of cows, yielding better 
butter, which, when clarified, forms, under the 
nanici of ghee, a great article of commerce. A 
considerable trade is also driven in the hides 
of these animals. Sheep and goats abound in 
Upper Sinde, especially on the borders of the 
Pat of Shikarpoor, and of the Thur, or Eastern 
Desert.* The former district, called Boordgah, 
produces the Viest wool in Sinde, both of g<»ats 
and sheep ; and both animals are kept through- 1 
out Upper Sinde, as well for their fleeces as 
for their milk and flesh. The wool is taken 
from the carcase of the animal only when slam 
for food, as the heat would cause its death after j 
losing its fleece. The coarser wool is manu- i 
factured into bags, ropes, and strong cloths ; 
the finer might he obtained in such quantities 
aasto be an important branch of commerce, lor 
which, however, there has been hitherto but 
little encouragement. Tlie horses of Sinde are 
small and of mean appearance, but hardy, 
active, and enduring. They are mostly used 
for the saddle, the beasts of burden being the 
camel, the mule, and the ass. The camel is 
the dromedary or one-humped variety, and the 
finer descriptions are used for the saddle, carry- 
ing generally the rider and his attendant. The 
breed ot asses is small, but they are neatly 
made, strong, active, capable of enduring great 
fatigue, and oi living and thriving on the 
coarsest fare. The mules am large, strong, 
handsome and quick in pace. 


The Sindians of the present day are a mixed 
race, consisting partly of the Juts, probably 
aboriginal Sindians, of Hindoo extraction (many 
of whom have been converted to Mahomet" 
anism), and the Belooches, who have settled 
here in recent times. Those Hindoos who 
have adhered to their original relimon and 
manners are divided into Bhattias and Lohan* 
nas, with their respective gurus or pastors, and 
the Pokarna and Sarsat Brahmans. They 
deviate much in their mode of life from the 
Hindoos of Hindostan proper, and this laxity 
is more particularly observable in the Lohannas, 
who are the most numerous. These last de- 
cline DO means of subsistence, and readily 
entered into the service ot the ameers, in which 
case they were obliged to wear their beards 
like the Mahometans. Compulsory convei> 
sioDS to Mahometanism were not un frequent, 
the helpless Hindoo being forcibly subjected to 
circumcision on slight or misconstrued pro- 
fession, or the fivlse testimony of abandoned 
Mahometans. It is still more remarkable, 
that this forcible conversion was sometimee 
inflicted as a punishment, and in all instancee 
operated as an irreparable loss of caste. The 
I Mahometan population sprung from the con- 
verted Hindoos are a peaceable race, generally 
I engaged in agriculture, and are despised by 
the Belooches, who affect a bold and martial 
I character. In this, the latter have been 
encouraged by the ameers, of the same descent 
as themselves. Besides these distinctive races, 
there is a large part of the population the off- 
spring of their intermarriages. The Hindoos, 
however, in many places, form a very large 
proportion of the population ; at Shikarpoor, 
for instance, they are estimated at two thirds. 
There are likewise a»lew Afghans, especially 
in the north-western part of the country. The 
Sindians, collectively, are described as hand 
some, though of dark complexions, well limbed, 
but inclined to corpulency, and above the 
middle size. The f^auty of their women is 
proverbial, and Pottinger remarks that among 
the numerous sets of dancing-girls whom he 
saw, there was not one who did not display 
loveliness of face or symmetry of figure. The 
Belooches, and the mixed race between them 
and the Hindoos, are considered the finest part 
of the population. Sinde is supposed by Sir 
William Jones to have been the original oountiy 
of the gipsies, who, according to Adelung, fled 
from India to escape the massacres of the ruth- 
less Tamerlane. The Sindian language is a 
branch of the Sanscrit or Indo-Germanio stodc, 
merely a little differing in spelling and inflexion 
from the pure Hindi of Upper India, and is by 
some considered the elder of the two, being 
more elaborate and regular in the inflexions of 
its nouns and verbs. Macmurdo states, on the 
authority of native scholars, that “it has fewer 
modern innovations, and a greater number of 
Sanscrit words, than the Gujarati, which is a 
pure Hindoo dialect.” It has a character pecu- 
liar to itself, which is written from Irft to 
right. Belochee, another of the Indo-Germanio 
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ton^e^ is of course largely spoken, especially | 
in the biUy oountiy ; and Peisian may be | 
re^^rded'aa ibe language of the court and of| 
tbediigher order ot the people. . i 

From the period when Sinde was visited by I 
the Greeks under Alexander, its hiatoiy is in a ! 
great degree a bbnk. Native annalists appear 
to be magniloquent in regard to the grandeur, 
power, and resouTces of some of its princes ; 
and, on the event of a revolution, brought 
about through the criminal passion of a queen 
for a young Brahmin, who was enabled by her 
&vour to ascend, first to the office of chief 
minister, and subsequentiy to the throne, the 
histoiian who records the facts indulges in the 
following burst of mingled grief and admira- 
tion : — ** Such was the close of the race of 
Bajah Sasee, which had governed the kingdom 
of Sinde for upwards of 2,000 years ; whose 
princes at one period received tribute from 
eleven dependent kingdmns, and who bad set 
the threats of the greatest monaiohs of the 
world at defiance.** In the sixth century of 
the Ghiistian era, the country was invaded by 
the Perstans, and to this invasion probably 
refers the allusion of the enthusiastic chronicler 
above quoted to the defiance offered by tlie 
royal house of Sinde to ** the greatest monarchs 
of the world.** The. result, however, was dis- 
astrous to the reigning prince, though unpro- 
ductive of any permanent change in the relation 
of the two countries. The Persians defeated 
the mjah in a pitched battle, in which the 
prince fell. But the object of the invaders 
appears to have been not so much conquest 
as plunder, and’ having secured as much booty 
as they had the means of carrying away, they 
depart^ Among the spoils which they bore 
from Sinde were some ' thousands of its most 
beautiful women. 

At an early' period of the Khalifate, the 
reputed wealth of Sinde seems to have excited 
the cupidity of the representatives of the Pro- 
phet ; but their attempts, for a time, were 
nnsuccessfiil. A subs^uent invasion was 
attended by a different result. The EJialifs 
were in tbe habit of importing slave-girls from 
Sinde. and a party of tbe followers of the 
Kbalif Abpol Mulik, in charge of a selection 
of Hindoo beauties, destined for the harem of 
their master, were attacked by the rajah’s 
troops, some of them killed, and the remainder 
made prisoners. This occurrence provoked a 
hostile visit from a Mahometan army. The 
rajah was permitted to remain quiet in his 
capital while the enemy were ravaging bis 
dominions with fire and sword ; and when, at 
last, he left the city with his army, it was but 
to encounter disaster, defeat, and death. The 
events of the battle tnutslen^ the kingdom to 
Mahometan rule. 

Some centuries later, Sinde became a tribu- 
tary to the empire of Gbuznee. On the dis- 
■olntioii of that empire, the Sindian chiefs 
asserted their independence against the Ghorian 
during many years, and with various success. 
tJUiii^efy they were compelled to yields and 


Sinde became a constituent part of the imperial 
dominions. In the time of Baber, it was in- 
vaded and conquered by the prince dispossessed 
by that emperor at Kandahar, The invader 
was subsequently con)pelled to yield the larger 
portion of his conquest. His son made an 
effort to regain what his father had lost, but 
found new enemies, to whom he was compelled 
to make large sacrifices. Sinde then, for a 
time, maintained a claim to independence, but 
was the scene of great disorders, two successive 
princes being afflicted with insanity in its moat 
outrageous form. Late in the sixteenth cen- 
tury it yielded to the emperor Akbar, and for 
about 150 years it remained in the usual condi- 
tion of Oriental dependencies ; its chiefs usually 
professing unqualified submission to the em- 
peror, paying tribute when they could no 
longer postpone it, but scrupulously evading 
that acknowledgment of supremacy whenever 
their fears were not sufficiently active to prompt 
to a different course. In- 1739, Sinde fell to 
the Persian conqueror Nadir Shah. On his 
death, and the consequent dismemberment of 
his empire, it seems to have reverted to its 
nominal subjection to the imperial throne of 
Delhi. In 1756, Sinde was included in certain 
territories forming part of a dowry bestowed 
by the reigning emperor upon Tymur, son of 
Ahmed Shah Durani. It is thenceforward to 
be regarded as an appendage of Kahool, the 
new relation being maintained precisely in the 
same mode as that previously existing with the 
sovereign of Delhi. In 1779, a rebellion was 
raised by theTalpoor tribe of Belooches against 
tbe reigning nawaub, of the Kooloora tribe, 
who was defeated aud forced to fly. He was 
reinstated in his dominions by the aid of the 
ruler of Kabool, and the insurgents retired. 
They soon, however, returned, deposed the 
jKuloora prince once more, and took possession 
I of his throne and power. The ruler of Kabool 
I again advanced to maintain the rights of his 
dependant, but the usurpers had collected an 
army superior to that of the Afghans, which 
they totally defeated. This was in 1786. 
Fortune being against the Afghan prince, it 
I only remained for him to make the best terms 
I he could. Tbe battle was followed by nego- 
tiation ; in virtue of which, the Talpoor chief 
engaged to discharge all arrears of tribute, 
and to meet the accruing payments in future 
Iwith punctuality. Within little more than 
j three yeanrs, presuming on the inability of the 
nominal emperor to coerce them, the rulers of 
Sinde signified their indisposition to paying 
tribute at all, and the weakness of the Duranic 
government insured to them for a time impu- 
nity. Zeman Shah approached their frontier 
in 1794, to enforce the demand of his house, 
but was prevailed on to return with a small 
portion only of the arrears due. A similar 
result attended the advance of Shoojah-ool- 
Moolk in 1 809 ; he received a sum equal to 
something more than one-third of the amount 
which had accuthulated, and returned, perhaps 
I not altogether indisposed to congratulate him- 
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self on his good fortune in obtaining anything. 
The disturbances which subsequently prevailed 
in Afghanistan were admirably calculated to 
gratify the dislike of the ameers to dispensing 
any part of their treasures in the shape of 
tribute. 

The government of Sinde, under the Talpoor 
dynasty, has been quaintly described by Ken- 
nedy, as “ a tailor-like personification of royalty, 
requiring precisely nine ameers or princes to 
make up one sovereign.” In 1786, .when Meer 
Futteh Ali, the Belooche chief of the Talpoor 
tribe, succeeded in ezi^lling the Kuiora 
dynasty, and was recognised by the Duraui 
monarch, he assigned large tracts of country 
to those of his relatives who had aided his 
enterprise : to Sohrab, Khyrpoor and Northern 
Siude ; to Thara, Meerpoor, in the south-east, 
with the adjoining country ; at the same time 
investing them with independent powers. He 
reserved Hyderabad and the greater part of 
the country for himself and his three brothers, 
residing with them in the same palace, and 
publicly administering th0 government with 
them in the same common durbar (hall of 
audience). Thus the couni^rv became divided 
into three states — Hyderaba^, Khyrpoor, and 
Meerpoor, — each having their little* knot of 
ameers or rulers. In 1839 there were four 
ameers of Hyderabad, the sons of the first who 
enjoyed the dignity. There were, at the same 
time, three ameers at Khyrpoor, and one, or 
according to Kennedy two, at Meerpoor. 

The government under the Talpoor ameers 
appears to have been a military despotism, 
unchecked, except by a regard to the dogmas 
of Islam. The ameers held courts of justice 
every Friday, and reserved to themselves the 
right of deciding in cases of life and death. 
Those potentates, in time of peace, had no 
more standing army than was sufficient to 
guard their persons and treasury, to collect the 
revenue, and retain the forts. Their avarice 
made them keep the regular military force so 
low in point of number, that it 'probably did 
not exceed 1,500 men. For great and impor- 
tant occasions of national warfare, the army 
consisted of a feudal soldiery, maintained by 
the respective chieftains, to whom had been 
allotted jaghires or grants, on condition of 
bringing into the field a proportionate number 
of men, for whom they were responsible, 
incurring foifeiturcs in cases of serious mis- 
conduct. 

The relation of the British government with 
Sinde was at no time very close or very friendly. 
It was always characterized by coldness and 
suspicion on the part of the Scindian autho- 
I'ities, and sometimes by stronger marks of 
dislike. The agents of the £ast-India Com- 
pany resorted thither for the purposes of trade ; 
but early in the present century the commercial 
resident of the Company was violently expelled, 
and a large amount of property in his custody 
seized. According to Pottinger, an attempt 
was made to murder the l^sident. That 
author deems it matter for regret that on that 


occasion the ameers were not ** made to feel 
the force of our arms within their dominions : 
had that been the case,” he continues, ** their 
conduct would doubtless have been of a very 
different nature towards the late missions to 
their court.” Those missions were treated in 
various instances with great indecorum, and 
attempts were made to cast indignity on them 
in matters of etiquette and ceremony. In 
1809, however, a treaty was concluded, the 
most important article of which was the fol- 
lowing : — '' The government of Sinde will not 
allow the establishment of the tribe of the 
French in Sinde it being then an important 
point to exclude from the vicinity of our 
Indian possessions an enemy who had long 
been desirous of attacking them. In 1820, 
another treaty was concluded, the chief object 
of which seeme to have been the exclusion of 
European and American adventurers from the 
dominions of the ameers. A new treaty was 
formed in 1832, the most important provisions 
of which are those relating to the opening of 
the roads and the river of Sinde to the mer- 
chants of India. This privilege is stipulated 
for by the third article ; and by the fiftli, fixed 
and moderate duties are to be levied ; but the 
concession was shackled by three conditions : 
First, that no military stores should pass ; 
second, that no armed vessel or boat should 
come by the river ; and third, that no English 
merchants should settle in Sinde, but should 
come as occasion might require, transact their 
business, and return to India. The third 
restriction was a step in retrogression, it having 
been stipulated in the treaty of 1820, that if 
any of the subjects of cither of the two states 
[the British and the Sindian] should establish 
their residence in the dominions of the other, 
and should conduct themselves in an orderly 
and peaceable manner in the tenitory to which 
they may emign^te, they will be allowed to 
remain in that situation.” The change suffi- 
ciently marks the jealous feeling of the ameers 
towai^B the British government, while the 
first and second of the restrictions operated 
materially to diminish the value of the opening 
of the Indus. A commercial treaty was con- 
cluded in the same year, and thus rested the 
relations of the Anglo-Indian government and 
Sinde till 1836, when Eunjeet Singh prepared 
to carry into effect a design which he had long 
meditated, of reducing Siude to subjection to 
himself. By the interposition of the govern- 
ment, however, he was prevailed upon to 
suspend his progress, and the opportunity 
being thought &vourahle for establishing a 
closer connection with Sinde, Colonel Pat- 
tinger was despatched to negotiate for the 
purpose. After a measure of delay propor- 
tioned to the practice of Eastern courts, a 
treaty wr^ concluded in April, 1838, which 
possessed at lea.st the merit of brevity. It 
contained only five articles ; by the first of 
which the British government engaged its 
good-offices to adjust the differences between 
the ameers and Eunjeet Singh ; by the second, 
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it was stipulated that an accredited British 
minister should reside at the court of Hyder- 
abad^ and that the ameers should be at liberty 
to depute a vakeel to reside at the court of the 
British go vernme n t . 

The British government was now engaged 
in a series of measures designed to erect a 
barrier to the Anglo-Indian empire, by settling 
Atghanietan under a prince believed to be 
friendly to British interests, and an invasion 
of that country was meditated, for the purpose 
of restoring Shoojah-ool-Moolk to the posses- 
sion of the dominions then held by Dost 
Mahomed Khan and his relations. With a 
view to this, a tripartite treaty was concluded 
in July, 1838, the parties thereto being the 
British government of India, the exiled Shah 
Shoojah-ool-Moolk, and the Sikh chieftain 
Kunjeet Singh. Preparatory to carrying out 
its object, it became necessary to establish 
^ome more satisfactory relation with Sinde, 
and measures were taken accordingly, on which 
the treaty above mentioned was signed. A 
copy of it, with other papers illustrative of the 
existing policy of the British government, was 
transmitted to Colonel Pottinger, who was 
instructed to the following effect : — He was to 
apprise the ameers of the conviction of the 
Governor-General, that a crisis had arrived at 
which it was essentially requisite to the security' 
of British India that the real friends of that 
power should unequivocally manifest their 
attachment : he was to inform them of the 
intentions of the British government with 
regard to the westward, and to point out 
articles in the tripartite treaty, by which that 
government engaged to arbitrate on the claim 
of Shoojah -ool-Moolk, as sovereign of Afghanis- 
tan, upon the ameers of Sinde ; and proposed 
to bring also to a final settlement the claims of 
llunjeet Singh, as connected with the Shah 
and with the territories along the course of the 
Indus, formerly included within the dominions 
of the Afghan kingdom. Colonel Pottinger 
was also to intimate the a))proRch of Shah 
Shoojah, supported by a British force, to 
express a hope, on the part of the Governor- 
General, in the friendly dispositions of the 
ameers, and to warn them that the disappoint- 
ment of that hope would render necessary the 
temporary occupation of Sbikarpoor, and of as 
much of the adjacent country as might be 
required to afford a secure basis to the con- 
templated military operations, while,* by neg- 
lecting to avail themselves of the proffered 
mediation in regard to the claim of Shoojah, 
they would become exposed to the full effect 
Oi any measures which he might deem proper 
for the enforcement of his claim, which, under 
such a supposition, the Governor-General could 
not interfere to control. The instructions 
advert to some other points, but the above are 
the chief. 

Colonel Pottinger, in the discharge of his 
duty, had to encounter a full share of the 
impedimenta usual in oriental diplomacy, and 
the general conduct of the ameers of Hyder- 


abad was such as to lead to an unqualified 
suspicion of their hostile feelings ; the British 
army, however, passed without molestation, 
and the members of the British mission were 
compelled to take their departure. Alexander 
Burnes’s was somewhat less difficult, though 
here a great obstacle to the conclusion of terms 
existed in the demand of the British govern- 
ment for the surrender of the fortress of 
Bukkur. The ameers at length gave way, 
and signed a general treaty of alliance, to- 
gether with the most unpalatable article, con- 
veying to his ally the right of occupying the 
strongest hold in his dominions. The Hyder- 
abad ameers also finally gave way, and after 
various unsuccessful attempts at agreement, 
ratified a treaty originally consisting of twenty- 
one articles, but which had been cut down by 
the Governor-General, Lord Auckland, to four- 
teen. Among the articles expunged were 
several prescribing the manner in which inter- 
course should be carried on with the port of 
Kurrachee. Hostile possession of that place 
had previously been taken by a British force, 
and the Governor-General regarded this fact 
as placing in the hands of the captoi-s the 
power of dictating the terms on which inter- 
course with the port should be carried on. 
The general effect of the treaty was to place 
I the territory of the ameers of Hyderabad in a 
state of subsidiary dependency on the British 
government. A treaty, nearly corresponding 
with that entered into with the Hyderabad 
chiefs, was subsequently concluded with Mere 
Shere Mohamed Khan, ameer of Meerpoor. 

These arrangements did not prevent the 
recurrence of disputes. The disasters en- 
countered by tbe English in Afghanistan 
were calculated to call forth the latent par- 
ticles of enmity to that power wherever they 
might lurk, and some of the ameers at last 
were confidently believed to have passed 
beyond hostile wishes, and to have committed 
themselves to acts inconsistent with their 
relations of perfect amity and alliance with 
the British government. These circumstances 
were thought to call for some considerable 
changes in the existing treaties, and Sir 
Charles Napier was intrusted to negotiate new 
treaties, his diplomatic functions being sus- 
tained by a considerable military force, to act 
against the ameers in case of necessity. The 
ameers hesitated, but ultimately the treaty 
was signed by those of Lower Sinde, amidst 
the clamours of a host of infuriated Belooches, 
who openly insulted the officers of the British 
residency and their servants. On the follow- 
ing day the residency was attacked, and its 
inmates were obliged to seek safety elsewhere. 
Sir Charles Napier immediately advanced, gave 
battle to the enemy on the 17th February, 
1843, and though the Belooches fought bravely, 
succeeded in achieving the signal victory of 
Meeanee, — a result greatly aided by the su- 
periority of the arms of the British forces over 
those of their opponents. Triumph continued 
to attend the career of the victorious general. 
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He was again successful in defeating the army 
of tho ameer of Meerpoor, and the result was 
the complete subjugation of Sinde. Of the 
conquered territory, a small portion was added 
to Bahawulpore ; a tract far more considerable 
was conferred upon Ali Moorad, of Khyrpoor ; 
but of this the ameer has been recently dis- 
posesaed, under circumstances which will be 
found narrated in the article Khtrpoor j and 
he now retains only the territory which he had 
inherited. With these exceptions, the province 
has been annexed tQ the British dominions : 
stipends have been granted to the araeers, 
amounting in the aggregate to 46,6144; of 
which the sum of 18,2644 is allotted to the 
£.hyrpoor branch ; 25,2904 to tue Hydrabad 
branch ; and 3,0604 to the Meerpoor branch. 

Since its annexation to the British dominions, 
Sinde has been distributed into three coUec- 
torates ; those of Shikarpore, Hydrabad, and 
Kurrachee. The province is traversed by a 
railway running in a north-easterly direc- 
tion from the seacoast, and which, with its 
extensions, will probably, at no distant period, 
connect every part of Northern India with 
the flourishing pokii of Kurrachee. The last 
census gives a population of 1,087,762. A new 
system of revenue administration has been 
introduced ; annual fairs have been established 
at Kurrachee and Sukkur, and customs duties, 
previously levied on the land frontier and on 
the river Indus, have been altogether abolished. 
The country is represented as rapidly improv- 
ing ; according to official report, lands which 
have lain waste for half a century are now 
under cultivation ; Old canals, long choked up, 
are reopened, and fresh ones are constructed ; 
new villages are springing up ; auid people go 
about everywhere unarmed and in perfect 
safety. 

SINDE CANAL, flowing from the Indus, 
at lat. 27** 69', long. 69"*, through the British 
district of Shikarpoor. 

SINDE SAGUR DOOAB.— A division of 
the Punjab, situated between the river Indus 
to the west, and the Chenaub and Jhelum 
rivers to the east. Its liiuits are from lat. 
28® 27' to 34® 39', and from long. 70® 81' to 
73® 89'. 

SINDKHAID. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 64 miles E, from 
Aui*ungabad, and 111 miles N.E. by E, from 
Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19® 65', long. 76® 11'. 
SINDOODROOG.—See Malwan. 

SINDOORNEE. — A town in the British 
district of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 
72 miles E. of Malligaum. Lat. 20® 38', long. 
76® 37'. 

SINDOTJSI, in the British district of Etawa, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a fort and 
village in the pergunnah or subdivision of 
Burpoora. It was until lately a fearful den of 
thieves, the inhabitants, who are Rajpoots, 
intermixed with a few Brahmins, being a wild 
race, and until roughly handled by the British 


authorities, the principal harbourers of thugs 
in that part of India ; and “ it was at Murna, 
adjoining Sindouse [Sindousi], that Lieutenant 
Maunsell was killed, on duty with Mr. Halhed, 
then in pursuit of the thugs.” This enforced 
honesty has been more beneficial to the neigh- 
bouring districts than to the lawless occupants 
of the wilds of Sindousi, since the resources of 
tho zumeendars have been greatly straitened 
by the expulsion of the thugs, and they have 
since much declined in prosperity. It contains 
nineteen mouzahs or hamlets. Sindousi, the 
principal place, is eight miles W. of the right 
or west bank of the Jumna, 22 miles S. of 
the cantonment of Etawa. Lat. 26® 29', long. 
79® 10'. 

SINDRAPA. — A town in the native state 
of Pallera, on the south-west frontier of Ben- 
gal, 53 miles S.E. by E. from Sumbulpoor, 
and 90 miles N. from Goomsoor. Lat. 21“ 9', 
long. 84° 44'. 

SINDREE, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a town on the left bank of the river 
Sonee, and 90 miles S.W. of the town of 
Jodhpoor. Boileau, who passed near Sindree, 
stotes merely that it is “a place of some con- 
sequence and nothing more appears to be 
known about it. Lat. 25“ 32', long. 71** 59'. 

SINDUNOOR. — A town in one of tho 
sequestrated districts ot Hyderabad, 28 miles 
S.E. by E. from Moodgul, and 43 miles W. 
fromBellary. Lat. 16® 46', long. 76® 50'. 

SINDWA, in the presidency of Bombay, a 
village with a fort on the route from Mow to 
Bombay, 90 miles S.W. of former, 274 N.E. of 
latter. It is situate nine miles outside and 
north of the Sindwa Ghat, or pass across the 
Satpoora range of mountains. The ghat is a 
descent moderately steep from the highlands, 
amidst the Satpoora range, to the valley of 
the Taptee, in Candeish ; and being traversed 
by the Bombay and Agra road, it has become 
a much-frequented channel of communication 
and trade. The fort, which is of masonry, 
about a mile in circumference, was, with a 
glacis of 2,000 yards, ceded in 1818 to the 
British government by Holkar, by the treaty 
of Mundeesor ; but has been recently restored 
to Holkar, upon the condition of his building 
a bridge over the Gohee river. Lat. 21° 40', 
long. 75® 20'. 

SINDWAH, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, a small town on tho 
route from Tehree to Oojein, 20 miles S.W. of 
former, 246 N.E. of latter. It has a fine tank, 
embanked with masonry, and is situate in a 
remarkably fine country. Lat. 24® 80', long. 
78® 40'. 

SINDWARA. — See Chindwara. 

SING A, in Bussahir, a pass crossing the 
range of Himalaya bounding Kunawur on the 
south. This pass, and three others, traverse 
the crest of the ridge within a space of little 
more than a mile. It is open during May, 
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nearly impracticable at other times, on account 
of the snow, which either sinks under the 
traveller, or parts into deep fissures. Its 
elevation above the sea is between 16,000 and 
17,000 feet. Lat. 81** 15', long. 78“ 29'. 

SINGAPORE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, situate on the left bank of 
the Lalglah river, and 71 miles E.N.E. from 
Jeypoor. Lat. 19“ SO', long. 83“ 23'. 

SINGAPORE, — ^An island situated in the 
Straits of Malacca, at the southern extremity 
of the Malay peninsula, from which it is 
separated by a narrow strait, which, though 
not exceeding half a mile in breadth at some 
points, was formerly the channel of navigation 
between India and China, now carried on by 
a more southward course. According to a| 
statistical report, prepared by order of the 
government, the island appears to be twenty- 
six miles in length, rnd thirteen in its greatest 
breadth, and to contain an area of 275 square j 
miles. The physical aspect of the island is! 
characterized by a low and undulating surface, 
rising in parts into rounded hills. ‘*From a 
view taken from one of the most elevated spots 
about the town, the whole island appears to be 
pleasingly diversified with hill and dale, and 
covered with luxuriant foliage to the waters 
edge, presenting to the eye a scene that has 
repeatedly excited admiration. There appears 
to be only one hill of any considerable elevation 
in the island, namely, Buket Teraah, which is 
situated near the old straits, and which seems 
to be about 500 feet in height.” The climate 
of Singapore, though hotter than that of 
Malacca, is noted for its salubrity ; the ther- 
mometer ranges from 71“ to 89“ ; frequent 
tropical showers tend to keep vegetation in a 
state oi perpetual verdure, and the island con- 
tinues to attract invalids seeking the removal 
of the prejudicial effects of the sultry climate 
of Hindostan. The soil, except on the hills, 
is generally alluvial, producing fine crops of 
sugar, cotton, coffee, nutmegs, and popper. 
Attempts have been made to cultivate the 
clove, but these have proved unsuccessful. 
For rice the island is dependent upon external 
commerce. The population of Singapore has 
rapidly increased from the date of its occupa- 
tion by the British in 1819. At that period it 
consisted only of about 150 fishermen and 
pirates, living in a few miserable huts. In 
1824, when the first regular census w&s taken, 
the number of inhabitants amounted to 10,683 ; 
twelve years later they numbered 29,984, and 
according to the latest return (1848), the total 
population of the island, inclusive of military 
and convicts, had then increased to 57,421. 

Singapore owes its prosperity to the freedom 
of its port, which has rendered it the great 
entrepot for the goods of Europe and Asia. 
The number of European or American vessels 
arriving or departing from its port amounted 
in one year (1853-54) to 1,028, of which 644 were 
British : the aggregate tonnage was 346,997 
tons. The arrivals of native vessels in the 


same period numbered 2,310, with a tonnage of 
75,859 tons. The value of the trade for the 
same year was as under : — 

Imports .. .. £4,481,454 

Exports 3,748,939 

Total £8,230,393 

Singapore is one of the penal settlements 
for India. Setting aside the cost of its convict 
establishment, the revenues of the island are 
represented as nearly equalling the expend- 
iture : and thus, at a trifling cost, this great 
commercial dep6t is maintained, with an annual 
commerce valued at from six to seven millions 
sterling. Singapore has no fortress, and its 
defenceless state has recently occupied the 
attention of the government. It has been well 
observed, however, that in the event of a 
European war, the only defence upon which 
reliance could be placed would be a British 
fleet, and that any other should be calculated 
only for the repulse of privateering attacks, or 
for resistance against assault, in the event of 
the temporary absence of men-of-war. In 
accordance with this view, it has been deter- 
mined to limit the fortifications of Singapore 
to a few batteries, which have been erected on 
commanding positions within the island. The 
harbour affords a safe anchorage to vessels at 
all seasons ; its position is also favourable for 
commanding the straits ; and from the great 
and growing importance of the settlement, the 
eligibility of the locality as a naval rendezvous 
has been strongly urged. 

In regard to the promotion of commercial 
interests, the British government in 1818 were 
desirous of establishing a settlement in the 
Eastern Archipelago. Its accoiuplishment was 
confided to Sir Stamford Raffles, and the result 
was an arrangement, made in 1819, with the 
turaongong or governor of Johore, for the 
transfer of Singapore to the British, in con- 
sideration of a pecuniary equivalent. Sub- 
8e<jnently, the absolute cession oi the island in 
full sovereignty was effected by a formal treaty 
with the sultan of Johore, dated August, 1824, 
and the territory was recognised as part of 
the British empire, under the twelfth article of 
the treaty concluded with the king of the 
Netherlands in the same year. It now forms 
one of the British possessions termed the East- 
I ern Settlements, which embrace this island, 
Malacca, Province Wellesley, and Penang, or 
Prince of Wales Island, the last named being 
the seat ol the government, which is directly 
responsible to the government of India. 

The town of Singapore “ is built on both 
sides of the embouchure of a small river, that 
empties itself into the sea at the western head 
of a deep bay, and which is navigable lor small 
craft.” Lat. 1“ 16', long. 103“ 63'. 

SINGARENY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 120 miles E. from 
Hyderabad, and 86 miles N. by W. from 
Guntoor. Lat. 17“ 31', long. 80“ 20'. 
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STNGARPOOR. — town in the British 
district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 23 
miles N. of Bettiah. Lat. 27" 6 ', long. 
84° 31'. 

SINGARUPATTI. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 52 
miles N.E. by N. of Salem. Lat. 12° 15', 
long. 78° 42'. 

SINGAWALA, in Sirhind, a small town 
twenty miles from the left bank of the Sutlej. 
It was comprised in the possessions which the 
maharaja of the Punjab held to the left of the 
Sutlej, Under British protection and control, 
but has since been incorporated with the British 
district of Ferozepore. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,146 miles. Lat. 30° 46', long. 
75° 11'. 

SINGGAH, in the British district of Tirhoot, 
lieut.>gov. of Bengal, a town on the route from 
Dinapur toKatinandoo, 29 rnilesN.E. of former, 
176 S. of latter. At Salganj, closely contiguous 
to it, is the thana or police-station of the police 
division of the same name. Lat. 25° 50', long. 
85° 15'. 

SINGH A, in the British district of Sjhah- 
jehanpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Futtehgurh to Shah- 
jehanpoor, and 18 miles N. of the former. 
Lat. 27° 38', long. 79° 40'. 

SINGH AN A, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Shekawutee, a town near the eastern frontier, 
towards Jhujur. Elphhistone describes it as 
a handsome town, built of stone, on the skirts 
of a hill of purplish rock about 600 feet high. 
In a rocky hill two miles S.W. of the town is 
abundance of copper-ore, which is worked to 
considerable extent, the subterraneous galleries 
being in the aggregate nearly two miles in 
length. The miner’s occupation, in every case 
painful, here is peqjiliarly so, from deficient 
skill and capital ; and most sink under their 
labours before they have attained forty years 
of age. The ore is of very pof)r quality, yield- 
ing from two to seven per cent. ; and the 
miners pay to the Ketri raja, the pro})rietor, 
a sixth of the produce, besides a fixed rent 
of 14,000 rupees annuall 3 \ There are two 
kinds of ore, — a sulphate and a sulphuret. 
The Bcori® or khangar, that have been atccu- 
mulaiing for ages, form a line of small hills 
several hundred feet in length, and from thirty 
to sixty feet high. There are four isolated 
stone bastions built on those artificial hills. 
Distance of Singhana from Agra, N.W,, 148 
miles, S.W. from Delhi 95, N. from Jeypoor 80. 
Lat. 28° 6', long. 75° 55'. 

SINGHAPOOR, in the British district of 
Shabjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to 
Seetapocr, and 41 miles S.E, of the former. 
Lat. 28° 9, long. 80° 4'. 

SINGHARPOOR, in the British district of 
Agra, a village on the route from the city of 
Agra to Jeypore, and 17 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 27" 7', long- 77" 48', 
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SINGH BHOOM. — A district of British 
India, under the superintendence of the poli- 
tical agent for the south-west frontier, compre- 
hending within its limits Colehan, Surakella, 
Khursawa, and another petty native state 
bearing the name of the district. It lies 
between lat. 22° — 22° 58', long. 85° 7' — 86° 12'; 
is sixty miles in length from east to west, and 
fifty in breadth from north to south. The area 
of the portion strictly British is stated to be 
2,944 square miles. The population of the 
British part is returned at 200,000. The only 
place probably to which the name of town can 
justly be applied is Cbaibassa, where the civil 
I establishment is located. There also a detach- 
ment of the Raragurh light infantry and some 
local horse are stationed, and there is a jail for 
criminals. The rajah of the petty state called 
Singhbhoom pays a tribute of 107 rupees, the 
computed annual value of the estate being only 
4,000. The other small states comprehended 
within this district will be found noticed under 
their respective names in the proper places in 
the alphabetical arrangement. 

SINGH E ASTIR. — A town in the British 
district of Bhagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
51 miles N. by W. of Bhagulpoor. Lat. 
25° 55', long. 86° 51'. 

SINGHLA, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Loodiana, and 34 miles 
S. of the latter town. It is situate in a 
country with a slightly undulating surface, 
moderately fertile, and partially cultivated. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,055 miles, 
Lat. 80° 27', long. 75° 59'. 

SINGHPOOR. — In the British district of 
Sohagpoor, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Sohagpoor to Ruttunpoor, 
10 miles S.S.E. of the former. Lat. 23^ 11 , 
long. 81° 30'. 

SINGIMAREE.— A town of North-Eastern 
India, in the British district of Goal{)ara, 
56 inile.s S.W. by W. of Goalpara. Lat. 25° 4 1', 
long. 89° 53'. 

SINGOLA, in the British district of Budaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Proviuce.s, a village on 
the route from Allygurh to Moradabad, and 
36 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 28° 27', 
long. 78° 26'. 

SINGON. — A town in the native state of 
Indore, or territory of Holkar, 52 miles S.S.W* 
from Indoor, and 122 miles N.E. from Malli« 
gaum. Lat. 21° 59', long. 75° 34'. 

STNGORA. — A town in the native state of 
Phooljer, on the south-western frontier of 
Bengal, 50 miles W.S.W. from Sumbulpoor, 
and 96 miles S. from Odeipoor. Lat. 21° 18', 
long. 83° 15'. 

SINGOWLEE.— A town in the^ Rajpoot 
state ot Oodeypoor, 100 miles E.N.E, from 
Oodey|>oor, and 46 miles N.E. by N. from 
Neemuch. Lat. 25°, long. 75° 20'. 

SINGPOOR, in the British district of Mirza- 
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poor, lieiit.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a town 
on the route from Mirzapoor to Sirgoojah, 
73 miles S. by E. of the former. Lat. 24“ 7', 
long. 82“ 65'. 

SING POOR, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lient.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on tlie route from Saugor to 
Seuni, 68 miles S.S.E. of the former. Lat. 
22“ 58', long. 79“ 13'. 

SINGPOOREAH, in Sirhind, or the Cis- 
Sutlej territory, an estate formerly held by one 
of the protected Seik chiefs. Upon the decease, 
of Umur Singh, in 1848, a collateral branch of 
the family was admitted to the inheritance ; 
but the chief no longer exercises independent 
powers within his possessions. Lat. 81“ 2', 
long. 76° 40'. j 

SINGRAMOW, in the British district of| 
Jounpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Jounpoor cantonment | 
to that of Sooltanpoor, in Oude, 25 miles 
N.W. of the former, 33 S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 25“ 57', long. 82“ 28'. | 

SINGROUR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Ganges, 27 miles 
above the city of Allahabad by the river, and 
835 miles from Calcutta by the same way. 
Lat. 25° 35', long, 81° 42'. 

SINGROWLEE. — A tract of country, ofj 
which a portion (termed the Saipore or Shah- 
pore division) now belongs to the rajah of| 
Rewah, and the remainder (styled Singrowlee 
Proper) to the British government, forming a 
pergunnah of the district of Mirzapore, The 
boundaries of the entire tract are as follow : — 
North, the Mirzapore pergunnah of Agoree ; 
east, the British district Palamow ; south-east | 
and south, Sirgooja, in Gundwana, subject to | 
the British ; west, Rewah ; and north-west, j 
Burdee. It lies between lat. 23° 44' — 24° 24', 
long. 82“ 18' — 83° 17' : its length from east to 
west is seventy miles, and its breadth from 
north to south thirty-five. The British portion 
consists of the tract lying eastward of long. 
82° 49', and comprises about one-half of the 
whole territory. The rajah of Singrowlee was 
dependent upon the British government for 
one part of his zemindary, termed Singrowlee 
Proper, and upon the Rewah rajah for the 
remaining portion, named Shah poor. Of this 
last, however, he was, in 1840, dispossessed by 
the rajah of Rewah ; and the rest has been 
since incorporated with the district of Mirza- j 
pore, of which, as above stated, it forms one of 
the pergunnahs. 

SING UR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route, vi4 Nagor, from 
Jessulmeer to Nusaerabad, and 101 miles 
N.W. of latter. The only water obtainable 
is from a very brackish well, and from a 
tank, which becomes dry in hot weather, when 
the inhabitants have recourse to a well fiiur 
miles distant. The road is good, passing over 
a large plain. Lat. 27“ 10', long. 73“ 40 . 


SINGURH, in the British collectorate of 
Poona, presidency of Bombay, a fort among 
the mountains south of Poona. It was origin- 
ally called Konaneh, and received its present 
name from Sevajee, the founder of the Mah- 
ratta sway, who, in 1647, obtained it by 
bribing the commandant. In a.d. 1665, Se- 
vajee, hoping U) make bis peace with Aurung- 
zebe, surrendered this place to his general Jai 
Singh, but subsequently revolting, recovered 
it by surprise in the year 1670. After a lapse 
of more than thirty years, Singurh again ap- 
pears as an object of contention between the 
Mahrattas and the Mahoinedans. Between 
1701 and 1705, Aurungzebe laboured inces- 
santly to annihilate the Mahratta power, and 
in that period was successful iu reducing many 
of their forts, of which Singurh was one. The 
emperor did not long retain his prize, it being 
retaken by one of the Mahratta leaders, to the 
great annoyance of Aurungzebe, who forth- 
with despatched one of his generals to recover 
possession of the place ; a mission in which 
be succeeded, from the failure of supplies in 
Singurh. From the same cause it was almost 
immediately retaken by the Mahrattas, who 
continued to hold it during the remaining 
period of their ascendancy. In 1817 it was 
surrendered b}' the Peishwa to the British 
troops, and restored to him at tlie close of the 
same year. After the expulsion of that chief- 
tain from Poona, in 1818, it was invested by a 
considerable British army, and having suffered 
much from shells and shot, the garrison, at the 
end of ten days, capitulated. This took place 
on the Ist of March. The natural strength of 
Singurh is very great, from its situation among 
the Western Ghauts. With these hills it only 
communicates on the east and west, by very 
high, narrow ridges, while on the south and 
north it presents a huge rugged mountain, 
with an ascent of half a xnile, in many parts 
nearly perpendicular. After arriving at this 
height, there is an immense craggy precipice 
of black rock, upwards of forty feeu high, and 
surmounting the whole there is a strong stone 
wall, with towers. The fort is of a triangular 
shape, its interior upwards of two miles in 
circumference, and the exterior presents on all 
sides the stupendous barrier already mentioued, 
so that, except by the gates, entrance seems 
impossible. Elevation above the sea 4,162 
feet. Distant from Poona, S.W., 11 miles; 
from Bombay, by Poona, 8.E., 70 miles. Lat. 
18° 24', long. 73° 50'. 

SINGWARUH, in the British district of 
Sohagpoor, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Sohagpoor to Dumoh, 28 
miles W. by N. of the former. Lat. 23“ 26', 
long. 81“ r. 

SINGY. — A town in Oude, situate on the 
left bank of the Ghogra river, and 101 miles 
N. from Lucknow, l^t. 28“ 19', long. 80“ 67'. 

SINNUR. — ^A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 73 
906 
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miles N.W. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19® 61', 
long. 74®. 

SION. — A village in the island of Bombay, 
situate at its northern extremity, and near the 
point where the island of Salsette is united 
with that of Bombay by a causeway, and also 
by the railway? -bridge. Lat. 19® 2', long. 
72® 56'. 

SIPOON, a river of Bussahir, rises at an 
elevation of 16,000 feet, in lat. 31® 24', long. 
78® 6', on the southern declivity of the Yusu 
Pass, whence it is sometimes called the Yusu 
River. ; In the upper part of its course, it is a 
violent torrent, making its way, with difficulty, 
under snowbeds, and amidst huge masses of 
rock. The further we went,” observes 
Gerard, " the glen became more contracted, 
till at last it was bounded by mural rocks of 
granite, with the Seepon forcing its passage 
between them in impenetrable obscurity, 
under immense solid heaps of indestructible 
ice, running in ridges, and studded with 
tumuli of snow, shaped like inverted bottles. 
The fall of the torrent here appears to be 
above 20*".” After a precipitate course of 
about five miles in a south-west direction, it 
receives a considerable torrent, flowing from 
the north-east, and about two miles below 
falls into the Pabur, the confluence having an 
elevation of 8,300 feet, and being in lat. 81® 18', 
long. 78“ 4'. 

SIPPREE, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a town on the 
route from Calpee to Kotah, 162 miles S.W. of 
former, ISD E. of latter. It is now much de- 
cayed, but eighty years ago, according to Tieffen- 
thaler, it was, after Narwar, the principal town 
in the district of that name. East of Sippree, 
and between it and the town of Narwar, the 
Sindh was traversed by a good bridge of 
squared stone, now ruined by the monsoon 
floods. Distant 65 miles S. of Gwalior fort. 
Lat. 25® 24', long. 77® 46'. 

SIRA, in the Bar§e Dooab division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the left bank of 
the Ravee river, 49 miles S.W. of the town of 
Lahore. Lat. 31® 7', long. 73® 41'. 

SIRAKOT, in the British district of Ku- 
maon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
fort with a Hindoo temple, nine miles N.W. 
of the confluence of the Gore© and Eastern 
Kalee. It is situate on a rocky ridge, pro- 
jecting from the northern elope of a moun- 
tain, and having two of its sides craggy scarps 
to the depth of about 2,000 feet, and the part 
most remote from the mountain terminated by 
a chasm 700 feet deep. The point where it 
joins the mountain is traversed by five trenches 
of considerable depth, cut in the body of the 
ridge, and formerly crossed by drawbridges, 
but now in some degree obliterated. Tbe 
path from Almora to Nepal winds round one 
of the steep sides, and is so narrow and 
broken, that it might be rendered impassable 
in an hour. The temple is situate on a conical 


rock, which rises nearly perpendicularly from 
the crest of the ridge, along which the de- 
cayed fortifications extend. Water can be 
obtained only from a small spring and re- 
servoir, three-quarters of a mile distant from 
the fort, the garrison of which could readily 
be reduced by cutting off the supply ; and 
accordingly, on its investment by the Gorkha 
invaders, it at once surrendered, since which 
time it has remained unoccupied, and has 
gradually fallen to ruin. Elevation above the 
sea 6,924 feet. Lat. 29® 49', long. 80® 17'. 

SIBAWUH, in the British district of Mee- 
rut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Meerut to Boolundshuhur, 
16 miles S. of the former. Lat. 28® 47', long, 
77® 49'. 

SIRCI, in the subdivision of Soonda, in the 
British district of North Canara, presidency 
of Madras, a town with a small mud fort, 
situate on the declivity of a ridge, one of the 
undulations of the rugged plateau into which 
the Ghats expand in this latitude. It is the 
station of the teshsildar or collector for the 
district. Though not centrically situated, 
Sirci, according to Buchanan, appears to have 
been selected for that purpose in consequence 
of its great thoroughWe and large custom- 
I house. Distant from Mangalore, W., 120 
miles ; from Bombay, S.E., 320 ; from Ma- 
dras, W., 385. Lat. 14® 36', long. 74® 54'. 

SIRDARNTJGGUR, in the British district 
of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Calpee to Etawa, 
and 62 miles S.E. of the latter. The road in 
this part of the route is rather good, the 
country partially cultivated. Lat. 26® 20, 
long. 79® 43'. 

SIRDHANA, in the subdivision of the 
same name, district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Kurnal to the town of Meerut, and 11 miles 
N.W. of the latter. It is surrounded with a 
weak mud wall, and has within it a citadel, 
built of the same material, but latterly allowed 
to fall to decay. The principal building is 
the palace of the late Zeb ul Nissa, more 
generally known by the name of the Begura 
Sumroo, a spacious and handsome structure, 
profusely ornamented with paintings. At no 
great distance is the church, built by the same 
personage, who professed herself a proselyte 
to the Roman Catholic faith. It is, on a small 
scale, an imitation of St Peter’s at Rome, and 
has an altar ornamented with a beautiful piece 
of mosaic, enriched with precious stones. The 
population amounts to 12,481, about 1,200 of 
whom are professed Christians, having become 
proselytes, to recommend themselves to the 
favour of the Begum, and notoriously an idle, 
profligate race. The remarkable woman of 
whose petty dominion this small town was the 
capital, is generally reported to have been a 
native of Cashmere, originally a danoing-girl, 
subsequently concubine of Walter Summers, 
a desperate adventurer, of German origin, and 
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ultimately, by a course of uuserupulous 
intrigue and fearless sanguinary measures, 
possessor of three considerable jaghires or 
principalities, one immediately around Sird- 
Lana, another fifty miles south of it, and a 
third a few miles south-west of Delhi. In 1 803, 
when Doulut Rao Scindia ceded to the East- 
India Company the Doab, and some adjacent 
tracts, the claims of the female adventurer to 
the jaghires above mentioned were recognised 
by the supreme government, and confirmed by 
convention in 1805 ; and on her death, in 1836, 
all her territoiy having lapsed, was embodied 
into the adjacent British districts, Sirdhana 
and the contiguous country being made a per- 
gunnab of Meerut. Sirdhana is situate in an 
open level country, and has water and supplies 
for troops in abundance. The road in this 
part of the route is good ; the encara ping- 
ground is on the east side of the town, near 
the church. Elevation above the sea 882 feet. 
Distance N.W. from Calcutta 897 miles. Lat. 
29'’ 9', long. 77" 40'. 

SIRDHURPOOR. — A town in Oude, situ- 
ate on the left bank of the Ganges river, and 
49 miles W. from Lucknow. Lat. 26° 56', 
long. 80” 12', 

SIRDILLA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 41 miles 
S. by W. of Behar. Lat. 24° 39', long. 
85" 29'. 

SIREENNUGGUR, in British Gurwhal, 
under the lieut.-gov. of tiie N.W. Provinces, 
a town now much decayed, though once the 
capital of Gurwhal. It is situate on the south 
or left bank of the Aluknunda, a great feeder 
of the Ganges, and in the midst of a valley 
about four miles long in the direction from 
ea.st to west, and two miles broad. Viewed 
from above, the hollow in which the town is 
situate has the appearance of a double valley, 
one on a level with the river, the other on its 
banks, elevated above the water about forty or 
fifty feet, and extending along the base of the 
inclosing mountain. 'The lower valley, in 
which the town is situate, has apparently been 
excavated by the river, and left dry by the 
stream flowing further to the northward, and . 
leaving between its present margin and the 
original bank a space of land stretching three 
or four furlongs south of the town, and now 
laid out in small fields and inclosures, among 
which mango-trees are thinly scattered. The 
aspect of the surrounding mountains is veiy 
barren, and in the dry season their scanty 
vegetation is soon parched up, with the excep- 
tion of a few trees. On an island in the Aluk- 
nunda, close to the town, are ruins of buildings 
formerly connected with it ; and on the opposite 
side are several hamlets, situate along the base 
of the mountain. The city lias somewhat the 
shape of the segment of a circle, of which the 
river's bank is the chord. The principal street, 
which contains the bazar, is about hali a mile 
long, and tolerably broad, but the others are 
■0 narrow that two persons can scarcely pass 


abreast. The honses are built of large rough 
stones, laid generally in mud instead of mor* 
tar, and are usually two stories high, with 
shelving roofs, covered with slates or shingles. 
The lower stories are allotted for stores or shops, 
the families occupying the upper. The houses 
of the higher orders are little distinguished 
from those of others, except by a narrow bal- 
cony. A gloomy air is given to the town from 
this uniformity, which probably resulted in 
former times from the desire of the wealthier 
inhabitants to avoid attracting the notice of 
Extortionate rulers. The palace of the rajah 
must have once displayed architectural pre- 
tensions and extent, wondei*ful in a community 
BO rude- and poor. It was built of large blocks 
of black stone laid in mortar, and had three 
grand fronts, each four stories high, with pro- 
jecting porticos, and profusely ornamented in 
the lower part with elaborate sculptures. The 
porticos still remain, but the rest of the build- 
ing has been laid in ruins by earthquakes. 
There are manyHindoo temples, none, however, 
meriting much notice. At one time the town 
was in a very flourishing condition, being the 
residence of the rajah of Gurwhal, and the 
channel of a brisk trade between the highlands 
and Tartary on the one side, and the plains on 
the other. The larger portion of this trade is 
now conducted through the eastern part of 
Kumaon, and the place has ceased to be the 
residence of the rajah since 1803, when he 
was expelled, and subsequently slain by the 
Goorkha invaders. In the same year an earth- 
quake nearly destroyed the town, so that when 
^per visit^ it in 1808, not above one house 
in five was inhabited, the rest being heaps of 
ruins. At the time of Moorcroft’s visit in 
1820, it had a few manufactures of coarse 
linens and woollens. The number of the houses 
in 1821 was 562, of which 438 were inhabited 
by Hindoos, ninety-six by Dorns or outcasts, 
and twenty-eight by Mussulmans. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is f)robably abotit 3,000. 
The native establishments for the revenue and 
police of the western part of the province have 
been stationed at this place, and cause some 
improvement. The Aluknunda has here a 
channel 250 yards wide, but the breadth of 
the stream in ,the dry season does not exceed 
100 yards. At tbe vyestern extremity of the 
valley in whiqhthe town’is situated,, the current 
strikes with Molence against the rocky ImsO of 
the mountain. Near that part it is croam^ by 
a jhula, or rude suspension-bridge o^Jpopes, 
and in the /Immediate vicinity of the l^pn is a 
ferry. The river, according to Hardwcke, is 
navigable for rafts or canoes. On (lie right 
bank of the river, and opposite to thih|w>wn, is 
the village of Raniliatb, containing alj, temple 
sacred to Rajah Iswara, at which tB^ aancing- 
girls, who form the majority of the population, 
devote themselves to prosiitution,/p 3 A\abjuring 
their kindred and anointing the^ beads with 
oil from a lamp placed before the^ltaj. At a 
short distance beyond it is the fme of an idol, 
styled by Baper Rasaee Devi, dfr ** the god of 
90# 
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love.’* Tn the bot season the temperature at 
Bireennuggur is high, as the elevation is not 
considerable, being probably little more than 
2,000 feet above the sea. Distance N.W. from 
Calcutta, by Lucknpw, Bareilly, and Almora, 
1,007 miles. Lat, 30** 13', long. 78** iO'. 

SIREENUGUB, in the British district of 
Ajmeer, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Ajmeer to Tonk, 10 
miles E. by S. of the former. Lat. 20* 27', 
long. 74° 62'. 

SIREY, or SIRS A, in the British district 
of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the route, by the 
Kutra Pass, from the cantonment of Allaha- 
bad to Rewab, and 25 miles S.E. of the former. 
It is situate on the right bank of the Ganges, 
close to the confluence of the Tons, and on the 
right bank of the latter, which has here a bed 
400 yards wide, and in the dry season a stream 
160 yards wide, running under the left 
bank. Distant N.W. from Calcutta by land 
490 miles, by the river 785. Lat. 25* Ifl*, 
long. 82* 10'. 

SIRGOOJAH. — A raj of British India, 
named from its principal place, and under the 
control of the political agent for the south- 
west frontier of Bengal- It lies between 
lat. 22° 34'— 23* 54', long, 82* 40'— 84* 6' ; is 
90 miles in length from north to south, and 85 
in breadth : the area is 5,441 square miles. 
The surface is rugged and mountainous, rising 
from 500 to 600 feet above the table-land of 
the adjoining district of Chota Nagpore. It 
is drained by the rivers Kunber and Rhem, 
with its feeder the Mohan, flowing in a direc- 
tion generally northerly. These rivers are 
mostly shallow, except during the rains, when 
they become rapid torrents. 

Besides the ruined town of Sirgoojah, 
giving name to the district, the only place of 
the least importance is Samuda, and this is 
little more than a village. The population of 
tha di.strict is stated at 316,252. 

The forests contain elephants, leopards, 
tigers, deer, and hogs : buflaloes come down 
in large numbers from Benares and Mirzapore 
to graze here. The timber is of the same 
species which abouiK^s in Chota Nagpore. 

The tract called SirgT’ojah was nominally 
part of the possessions of ih® Bhoo.sla sove- 
reign of Berar or Nagpore, bcjt in 1802, in 
consequence of the frequent predatory inroads 
made by its insubordinate population .\nto the 
British territory, Major Jones proceeded at 
the head of a detachment to the residence of 
the petty rajah or local chief; and the awe 
produced by this measure appears to have 
in a great degree checked furtl\er attempts at 
annoyance. By treaty with the rajah of Nag- 
pore in 1818, the supreme control of this 
district was ceded to the East-Indla Company, 
with some other territorial rights. The (uoun- 
try, a few years since, was reported by the 
Governor-General’s agent to be worth annually 
four or five lacs, and to be in an improving 


state. The tribute was paid with regularity : 
it amounted originally to 3,200 rupees per 
annum ; but upon the lapse to the British of 
the small ruj of Odeipoor, a deduction was 
made of tiie amount which bad previously 
I been annually credited to Sirgomah from the 
I revenues of that pet^ state. On the death 
of the rajah in 1851, the elder son and suc- 
cessor being of infirm intellect, an arrangement 
was made, by which the administration was 
placed in the hands of his younger brother, 
Bindaseree Pershand. For Uie relation of the 
state to the British government^ see South* 
WEST FbOBTEER or BKNGAli. 

SIRGOOJAH, the place giving name to 
the district so <^ed, is a ruined town 140 
miles S. of Mirz&pore, and 340 W. of Calcutta. 
Hamilton states Uiat in 1822 scarcely a vestige 
existed of it. Lat. 23* 8', long. 83* 8*. 

8IRHTND. — An extensive territorial divi- 
sion of Hindoetan, bounded on the north by 
the Punjab ; on the east by Sirmoor and other 
hill states, and by the British districts of Saha- 
ruopoor, Panipnt, and Bohtuck ; on the south 
by Hohtnck and Horreeana ; and on the west 
by the state of Bahawnlpore. It is about 220 
miles in length from east to west, and 160 in 
breadth ; and lies between lat. 29* 3' — 31* 24’, 
and long. 73" 50' — 77° : the superficial ex- 
tent is probably about 17,000 square miles. 
Sirhind in nearly its whole extent is a level 
plain, except where the surface, at the north- 
east, rises into the lower ranges of the Hima- 
laya. This small extent of elevated surface 
terminates at the north-east frontier in a low 
range, which stretches seventy-five miles in a 
south-east direction, from near the left bank 
of the Sutlej, ali|^e above Ropur, to the right 
bank of the Jumna, close to its efflux frma tho 
Dehra Doon. This range consequently extends 
from about lat. 30° 22', long. 77 ° 38 , to lat. 
31* 2*, long. 78° 40'. It is the lowest step of 
that hill tract described by Dr. Koyle in the 
following passage : ** The low range oi hills, 
frequently separated from the true Himalaya 
by diluvial valleys or doons, such as that of 
Deyra, seldom attains an elevation of more 
than 3,500 feet, or 2,500 above the plams of 
Northern India. The principal passes across 
this range were 2,339 and 2,935 feet before 
th^ were cut down.” 

The plain which forms the rest of Sirhind, 
slopes very gradually from north-east to 
south-west, and is unbroken except by de- 
pressions 8we|7t by waterconrses, or sandhills, 
especially in the more barren tract which 
expands over the west and adjoins the terri- 
tory of JBidiawulpoor, and of that of Bhuttee- 
ana. A few years ago, a survey was :nade by 
order of government, and a line ot levels 
taken for ascertaining the practicability ol con- 
necting the Sutlej and Jumna by canal, at tho 
points on those great rivers where the down ward 
navigation commences for vessels of any con- 
siderable burthen. The south-eastern extremity 
of the line contemplated is on the right bank 
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of the m miles east of Kanural, and 

al an elevatioii of about 1,000 feet abore the 
sea ; and it held acoorse in a right line nearly 
due mntb-west to Loodiana^ on the left bank 
of a i&yigable channel of the Satlcg. This line, 
11 2 miles loog,cnMBe8 all the walercoimes flow> 
ing from the Himalaya, and probably irayeraes 
the roagiiest part of the oonntry. Hie in- 
eqaaliticMi reaoJt either from ridgea rising to 
amall elefathwi abore the ayerage leyel of the 
ooantiy, or from dballoir yalleya, i^parentlj 
ioniiedbjtheiiiimeioiisstreama Theoooniry, 
boweyer, in proceeding westward, has a gene- 
nl and gnidnal ria^ which attains its max- 
imum devation of aixty-aeyen feet at Knddoo, 
Binelj mUca from the Jnmna, whence, in 
|wen^-two mdes, it fidls to the Satie}, the 
Iciyd ^ whkdi is two frsc^ lower than that of the 
Jumna. Hms the whole of Sirhind may be 
regjuded aa a low rid^ riuring between the 
Jumna and the SutJt^, as the bed of every 
waterpo oi ne between these two riyers is in- 
yatisblj seyetal feet hi^ier than that of either. 

In the eonrse of the sury^, the depth of 
158 weDa was taken. By thus, the sarreyor 
wiahed "to aaeertain whether, as some sup- 
posed, measnrements of the Wei of firings 
would giyedata fer an approximate calcnlation 
of the pn^fe of the coantry.” ** In this re- 
spect^** the anthor remarks, ^'my present ob- 
servations, as well as thorn nu^ with the 
same view in other localities, show that the 
level of springs is too much sflfected by the 
yicinHj of atresms, the degree of permeability 
of aoiki^ and oUict local e ar e umst anoes, to 
admit of any acenrate ^ondoskm beiiig drawn 
from Ibrm regarding the profile of the surfeoe." 
The water drawn off frtim the progeeted canal 
the expenditore fer lodkag^ or by evapo- 
ratioa or abaorption, could be replaced on the 
eastern slope at the b%beat level, by means 
of a feeder from the Delhi Oanal, communi- 
cating with the Jumna, and cm the western, 
1^ one from the Sutlej, above Bopur. Such a 
canal would connect tW extensive and highly 
im po rta nt navigatioa of the Ganges and its 
tributaries with that of the Indus. 

The Jumna, where it isBqpB fr om the monn- 
tain% iouebea on this tenitoiy, ip 1st. 30" 25', 
long. 77* 39't siid fiwms its south-eastern 
boondaiy for ahont seven^ miles. TheSotlcj, 
from the point of its egrem from the moun- 
tains^ about thirty-five miles above Bopur, 
ferma the northern and north-westmn bound- 
ary oi Suliind ; the csourse of the rivesr bring 
fer the upper part, first from north to semth, 
then from east to west ; fer the lowcw, from 
north-east to sonth-wesi. The csonntry b^ween 
the Jumna and the Sutl^ is traversed bj above 
a doxen oonsiderahle torrents. Of these the 
principal are the Smsooty, the Markanda, the 
Gagnr or Coggur, the Putteeala Kullab, and 
the Khan-poorkee-Naddee. These torrents 
generally csommnnicate with each other daring 
the season of inundatiofi. On this sulgecrt a 
recent accurate observer says ; ** From near 
Thanesnr to Konaheree the whole tract of 


country, (with the exception of village sites) is 
liable to inundation from the Sub-Himalayan 
torrents, diffused over its surface by means of 
a network of naUnral and artificial watercourses, 
of which some are supplied from more than 
one of the rivers above named ; others again flow 
fftnn one river into another, and during great 
floods (as 1 was given to understand), all three 
are frequently united. The inhabitants avail 
themselves largely of the inundation for rice- 
culUvation, though, during the present season 
at least. Utile advantage appeared to have 
been taken of the ferilities afforded for irri- 
gating rnbbee (spring) crops, which, where 
they existed, were generally watered from 
weUs. 1 had not leisure to ascertain by per- 
sonal examination whether the first diffusion 
of these rivers (which 1 have myself seen 
nearer the hills in single and separate streams) 
were caused by natural or artificial means, but 
it is probably attributable to l)oth. The slope 
and evenness of the country are calculated to 
fiivour even the rudest attempts to divert the 
streams from thrir original beds ; and the same 
circamstances would also render it easy, were 
it desirable, to confine them again to one or 
two principal channels.” Far more important 
than those streams is a system of artificial 
waiercouises, which in the eastern extremity 
of Sirhind rnn in some measure parallel to the 
Jumna, but to the west of it, and conveying a 
volume of water nearly equri to that of this 
river. HiiB great work originated with Firoz 
Togfalnk, Tartar king of Delhi, who ascended 
the throne 1351, and died 1388. He com- 
menced it at the right bank of the Jumna, in 
lat. 30° Iff, and turning into it several of the 
tcirents wtoch traverse Sirhind, conducted it 
100 miles in a south-westerly direction to 
Dhatrat, where, according to the opinion of 
Colvin, he took advantage of the natural bed 
of the Chiitung torrent, flowing in the same 
direction thirty-five miles farther to Hansi ; 
beyond which the waterconrse is continued 
about e^bteeu miles, in a direction a little 
north of west, to Hissar. The total length, 
oofiaeqaently, of the canal of Firoz to tliis 
phuse is 150 miles. A few miles beyond 
Hissar all traces of excavation cease, but a 
natural channel in time of inundation conveys 
Uie rednndant water westward, until lost in 
the sands of Bikanir, or probably, in case of 
very great, floods, discharged into the Gagur, 
and ultimately into the Sutlej. The canal of 
Firoa having, after the death of its constructor, 
been allowed through neglect to become choked 
np, was|, early in the seventeenth century, 
cleared out fay All Murdan Khan, who, at 
Mndloda, about eighty miles from its com- 
menoeinent, formed a channel proceeding due 
south, and coosequently diverging there from 
the original watercourse. This new channel 
has a south-easterly direction for about seventy 
miles, to Delhi, whence it is generally known 
by the name of the Delhi Canal, sometimes by 
that of Ali Murdan Khan, and sometimes is 
styled Shah Nahr (King's Biver), probably in 
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honoar of the royal master of the projector, 
or perhaps of Ahmed Shah Dooranee, who, 
during his brief posaeasion of Delhi, expended 
a lac of rupees in rep|uriDg the work. Both 
thoae canals were by command of the supreme 
government put into adequate repair, in the 
years intervening between 1817 and 1826. 
The extent of the Firoz Canal, with its various 
branches, is 240 miles. 

The territory is held by native chiefbuna, 
with the exception oi such portions of it as 
have escheated to the Easi-India Company, in 
virtue of its pmamoimt authority over the 
country. The descent of the thr^ principal 
chiefiaindiupsi, of Pntteeala, Jheend, lusd 
Kabha, has been formally determined to be to 
heirs male only ; and on failure of such in a 
direct line, the estate parses to the next of kin. 
In the minor possessions, the right of inherit- 
ance as established by the custom of each 
&mily, so far as it can be asoeriained, is in- 
variably respected by the superior governmeiit. 
The cnstoma are not only widely different, bnt 
appear to be in their origin and character 
exceedingly capricioua. Captain Murray, for- 
merly superintendent of the hill territories 
thus speaks of them: — ^*Tbe rules of suc- 
cession to landed property in the Sikh states 
are arbitrary, and are variously modified, in 
accordance to the usages, the interests;, and 
prejndioes of different Emilies ; nor is it prao- 
ricable to reduce the anomalous system to a 
fixed and leading principle.** Among some 
tribes female snoceasion is recognised; by 
others it is disallowed. Succession by aulop- 
tion has never been practised ; and in one or 
two instances in which attempts were made to 
obtain the sanction of the British government 
to the adoption of an heir, it was, with refer- 
ence to the utter want of precedent, refused. 
The Sikhs in general, in obedience to an in- 
junction of their religion, eschew smokii^ 
tobacco ; but considering the use of fermmited 
drinks not forbidden, they exercise the liber^ 
supposed to be allowed them, by indulging in 
the copious use of ardent spirits; inaomncdi 
that sobriety is rare among theee people, and 
numbers shorten th«r days by excess in this 
indulgence. They also use opium freely, as 
well as hang, the intoxicating drug extracted 
from hemp. Every sort of food is allowed by 
tbeir religion, except the flesh of the cow, the 
slaying of which is punished with cruel death. 
The Sikhs, however, may, on the whole;, be 
considered tolerant, thpu^ they treat both 
Hindoos and Massulmans with contempt, and 
prohibit the latter from delivering from their 
mosques the azan, or solemn call to prayers. 

The establishment of the ^kh modificatioii 
of Brahminism, in many respects a highly im- 
portant event. Is especially so as being perhaps 
a step to the abrogation of a vast system of 
sapea^tioQ,^robaUy the most influential, as 
w^ as the mbsi^ tyrannical and mischievona, 
that has ever enthrafled and depraved human 
nature. Nanac, the founder of this faith, was 
bom 1469, at T^wandi, a village on the riTra* 
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and it is said devondt 
came an ascelie,, leasnirkaMb far : 
even amoi^ the HmsdnoaL 
said to have prendiMBd the 
preaoice of God, the neeeasit^ of good 
peace and of goasd-will 
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foom the fink primciphEHt of thw fhath, if the 
above otalenMisrit of the t 
be ocrvect. He wan m wny 
novator, a ecos d ing te the 
in whi^ however, Idae ssigrasl fw s i t y of tihn 
Hindoo creed ■MJ—t rather oeedkasiy aoid 
gronndlenlj oHOonedu. He "^nsodc^^'iiiaanUt 
*‘no maler^ branns of cither the civfli or 
religiona usoigeo of the 
only desire 

degenerated fioss thoer < 
into ididatry, he nnqf he < 
the light of a rsdnssaM' tihon of n. nsfaoerltsr of 
the Hindoo refigioni; and thsnn Sghh» who 
adhere to luo tBsets^ withont. wiUs n aH'is g' ttenn 
of Guru G^vind, are hariSy in 1 
from the great nnsn of 
amoi^ whom there arei 
mmdi. man than tibsilt sf Mn 
general 

estahlished in Indin,** Hio 
called SOdM, or “ iffiiwif i en ;** Gtwrn, 

or **s|Hfitiial goide.’* He dU at sevcaly 
years of age^ having ha fasnA n d hio igi iriin a l 
sapremacy to a fswiwaiii- diiiri|ilB Bam Ihsk 
the third gnrm ia < " “ 

Nanac, i nn a ed a e 
called Aagitnar, or at i 

ihe great dly which has gria w a ap i 
beara the i 



g uru, coenpiled tho Adi 


ordered nil foOiowess to e 
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adbexento to eat toe j Fall i 

kine, wheseatt Naane had 
hoga Gnrw Govrad, toe 
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They were to bear the 1 
winch had hitherto 1 
fay the Bjypoota; ^ 
some form ahoat their ] 
of their devolioa to i 
as extenisl laarlm of i 
allow their 1 

wear blue dothesL At the anese troao all dto 
tinctiems of carte were ahoiwhad^ aad e ao r y 
one was invited to reoaivo the joBtialtncy rits^ 
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and, beoaDuq^sMBlMBr of Uie Sn^ Klialn 
or Gominonwoaltk, to fwiticipKte in its advan- 
tages. Umbbo inditiftin— of Gum Gorind 
caused the dWiam of the Sikhs into two great 
Bect8» — the IThahes, or thoee who rejected 
these innovaliaB^ aaid the Shnghi^ who adopted 
them, and are actoanj the great inflaential 
body of the natiow Initiation into the oom- 
munitj of the Sngha ia edefarated five of 
their mimbav who adminiatrr to the candidate 
five dranghls €if angir and water, making him 
at the aame limo re n c a t a ihjming liturgy. 
Aooordiw to INiwerp, the aacivd bever^e is 
madw wm the water in whkh the initiators 
and the n eophy t e or randidate have washed 
their foek Fonber, h o awevnr , its tea that it is 
merely to o A ed witt dm toe. Wilson says, 
'■The Sjkhn are atill to a certain extent 
Hindoos. llMy wosslup the asme deities as 
the Hindooa, miad eelela^ aU their festivals ; 
they derive their legeada aad fiteratnre from 
the aame eonreea, aad paj great veneration to 
the Brahmian The lam e m of their origin is 
atm, the refe re, a tfo a gi l y retained, notwith- 
ataadiiig their r ejection ti caate, and their sob- 
stitating the IfesBadeheh Id Gianth. iho com' 
pilatum oi Gniw Goviad, Ibr the Vedas and 
Pnmiaa.** Tina view of the dortrines and 
piaelioeo of the S&ha is ohrionely moo n sistent 
with that which mngm to thcns the belief in a 
creed of pare Aeimi^ aad the pnctioe of a 
spiritaal and benevolent devofion. Probably 
this palmy stafar never existied ; if it ever did, 
it is certain that it did not oontiBiie long. 

Gnm Govind, at the head of his followers, 
whom he had aneeeeded in tannmntmg into a 
host of aa n g ni n nr y and d ey sr a te fimatics, 
gained repeated victories over the armies of 
the M igm empcrara ; bnt being at kngih over- 
powered, he wan ofafigod to flee, leaving bis 
mother and his two dhildren in the bands of 
the Mahomedan, who crwelfy pat them to 
death at the town of Shkind. He aank nnder 
the weight of hu mia i ninn es, and died in 
obacniity. He wan the lani of the gome, and 
thus wan luckily Ihifilled a prophecy which 
limited their mnnher to tea. Such prophecies 
are enaily mnanfectmed . Somelimeo they 
fellow the e ve nt ; aad whea they precede it, 
they con d nee to their own Inifilment. After 
the denth of Gorind, the wlitaiy force of Uie 
nation wan anccemfolly wirided fay Banda, a 
bravo bnt feroa ona kadfer, nrbo, in revenge for 
the slanghtBr of the wife and dildren of Gnm 
Govind, ■tminrd the town of Siihind, do* 
mriish^ the BMmqne^ catenninated the inha- 
bitants, toce the hodien of the dead from their 
graves, and cant than ferth to faiids and beasts 
of prey. He thai ovenan the whole ot the 
distnct of Shfhfaid, and threatened to conquer 
all Hindontan, nnl^ bring defeated in a deci- 
nive engsgensont, he was made priatmer, and 
about the year ITlOjmt to death with studied 
crneky at Hcihi. The Sftha continued pros- 
trate and obn ea re until the power of the Mogul 
empire wan hcokai np by the invasion of 
Nii& Shah, whone anay they harassed and 


plundered in his return homewards. Subse* 
qnently, in tbeir predatory expeditions they 
overran the Punjab, and on the flight of Timur, 
the son of Ahm^ Shah, in 1768, made them- 
selves masters of Lahore. In 1762, Ahmed 
Shah Dooranee, after the battle of Paniput, 
razed Amritsir to the ground, filling np the 
sacred tank with the ruins, and moreover 
polluting it with the blood of kinc ; erected 
pyramids of the heads of the slain Sikhs, and 
washed the walls of the mosques with their 
blood, in revenge for their previous desecration 
of those edifices. In the following year, when 
Ahmed Shah had marched home to Cabul, the 
Sikhs made themselves masters of both Lahore 
and Amritsir, and retaliated on the Mussul- 
mans the disgrace and cruelties which they had 
endured. ‘‘ During the year 1764 they had 
overrun and seized on an extent of territory 
reaching from the borders of the Indus to the 
districts of Delhi and throughout this exten- 
sive region firmly established their power and 
religion. 

The British power first came into collision 
with the Sikhs in 1805, when Lord Lake 
marched into the Punjab in pursuit of Jeswunt 
Bao Holkar, the Mahratta potentate, who, 
discountenanced by the wily Rnnjeet Singh, 
then in an early stage of his career, was con- 
strained to make peace with his conquerors. 
In 1809, the aggression of Bnnjeet Singh on 
the Sikh chiefs on the left bank of the Sutlej 
exciting the apprehension of the Anglo-Indian 
government, a British force was marched across 
the Jumna, whereupon the ambitious but 
politic adventurer speedily, and with a good 
grace, concluded a treaty, by which he re- 
stricted himself from all hostile operations in 
the oonntry lying left of the Sutlej ; the num- 
ber of his troops there being limited to so 
many as should be required for government 
purposes in the districts over which his supre- 
macy extended. The British government then 
issued and circulated, among the remaining 
sirdars or cbiefii, a general declaration that 
they were under its protection. 

^veral portions of this territory have at 
different periods lapsed* to the Company’s 
government, from failure of heirs ; and when 
that government was forced into war with 
Lahore, further alienations took place, from a 
different cause. The penal measures which 
it became just and expedient to inflict on 
several of the Sikh chiefs, for acts of hostility 
or non-performance of their feudatory obli- 
gations during the Lahore war, led to con- 
siderable changes in the state of territorial 
possessions in the Cis-Suilej territories. In 
addition to the territory of Ladwa, that of 
Roopnr was wholly confiscated ; and the chief 
having been pensioned, resides at Saharunpore. 
The Cis-Sutlej possessioLS of the Allowf^eea 
chiefs were also confiscated, and Kabal^, one 
of the principal of the protected states, has 
been mulcted of one-fourth of its territory. 
The British government availed itselt of these 
acquisitions to reward the fidelity of the rajahs 
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of PutteoaU, Jheend, and Furreedkoto, to eack 
of whom an addition of tenritory was granted. 
New suunuds were granted to the rajahs of 
Putteeala and Jheend, in which clauses have 
been inserted, binding them to renounce all 
transit duties, to make and keep in repair a 
military road, and to abolish suttee, infanticide, 
and slave-dealing. The British police juris- 
diction has been introduced into most of the 
protected Sikh states, and the levy of customs 
has been abolished in the whole, compensation 
being granted to the chiefs. 

The British possessions in the Cis-Sutlej 
Sikh territory have l>een divided into four dis- 
tricts, — Ferozepore, Loodianah, Umhillah, and 
Ky thul ; the aggregate revenue is between 
eighteen and nineteen lacs of rupees (180,000^. 
to 190,000/.). A civil and sessions judge lor 
the Cis-Sutlej tendtory has been appoiuied, 
and also a cc^mmissioner. 

Sirhind, situate between the Himalaya on 
the north and the desert of Bikiineer on the 
south, has repeatetlly been traversed by armies 
advancing to the invasion of India, and hence 
lias l>een the scene of many conflicts and other 
memorable events. As it was saved from the 
threatened invasion of Alexander by the mutiny 
of his troops, probably the first great military 
operation recorded to have taken pbice on ite 
soil was the capture of Thanesur, in 1011, by 
Mahmud ofGhuznee, who plundered the city, 
broke the idols, and carried the fragments of 
that called Jiigsoma to Ghuznee, to be trodden 
under the feet of Mussulmans. After the 
death of Mahmud, the Hindoos, in 1043, re- 
covered possession of this place and the rest of 
Sirhind. In 1191, Mahomed, the Aflghan 
prince of Ghor, attempting to recover the Mus- 
sulman conquests in Sirhind, received a severe 
defeat near Thanesur, and fled to Ghuznee, 
but returned in the following year, and having 
on the same field routed a great Hindoo army, 
made himself master of the whole country, 
which continucMi subject to the Mussulmans 
until the Sikh outbreak. It e8ca|>ed the hor- 
rors of the invasion of TamerLaiie in 1397, as 
the route of that prince in marching from 
Batnir, which he ha<l laid in ruins, to Delhi, 
only touched the southern frontier ; and having 
proceeded to Cupeli or Koupelab, to exter- 
minate the Hindoos assembled there, he re- 
turned to Khorasan, through the Sewalik 
Mountains, by Jamoo and the southern bound- 
ary of Cashmere, probably crossing the Indus 
above Attok. In 1525, Baber, in his advance 
against Ibrahim, the Patan king of Delhi, 
overran and seized tlie greater part of Sir- 
hind. In 1554, the vicinity of the town of 
Sirhind was the scene of an action, in which 
Humayon, the son of Baber, gained a decisive 
victory over the far more numerous army of 
his Patan rival, and gave peace to the Mogul 
empire. Sirhind ap|>ear8 from that time to 
have tianquilly enjoyed the imperial favour, 
until the outbreak of the Sikh insurrection, of 
the progress and result of which a sketch has 
been given under the article Punjab. 


SIRHIND. — A towisB in An native state of 
Patiala, 23 milea N. frasu Fatialah, and 27 
niUesN.W.fromAmlHJLft. Lot. 30*^ SS', long. 

76" 29'. 

SIRHOORPOOR,, tlte territorj of Oude, 
a vills^e on the route finoaa Azimgnrh to 
Snltanpoor cantMiment, 4€ aoilea W. of the 
former, 32 S.£L of the latter. Lat. 26" IS', 
long. 82" 4y. 

SIRIN AG OR, ^ Ae tovrai of Sttrya or the 
Sun,’* the capital ef C^Aaner^ and at preaeot 
more generally known the aame name as 
that of the vall^ al large. Tiie town extends 
I about fonr wiil^ along both banks of the 
I Jhelnm or Behnt, vhkh hen^ dbqp and sliig> 
'gish, winds in a wary pidterosqm maxing 
through the town, and ad^ moch to the pros- 
pect, by the enlivening c£bdt of the numerous 
and variously conystrocted vcaaela bj which it is 
navigated. The north-wcat paurt oC the town 
is the principal, and is iii&nate cm the right 
bank of the river ; on the nooth-^iet and south 
is the suburb of Shor-Gevh, windai has fortifii- 
catioDS of no great ntrength, and contains die 
usual residence of the goveroor.. This seat of 
government has two nilUirica overtopping the 
ramparts, and a prinei|Hd esstnaee communi- 
cating with the river 1^ broad woodm idairv. 
On the north of the csij liaea a hill, called the 
Kohi Maran, Haii Paiini, or Hirnej Parvat, 
of trap formatimi, and having an ejevation of 
about 250 feet above the Jlwiiutt : on the 
summit is an ill-canstiwdbed fiari of sl^t 
strength, tbou|^, accovding to Hi^el, xi might 
easily be made impiegnabieL Aecixrding to 
the statement of Yigne, the StlLogul emperor 
Akbar caused a wall to be built roand the 
base of the hill, a rirenat of aboni 4,000 paces. 
Of the five gates in this wall, owe bears an 
inscription, stating that the tower Kaginagur, 
thus inclosed, waa built a.H. 1006, cost 
11,000,000 of mpeea^ and that 200 master- 
builders were employed on it. Of this great 
undertaking nothing remaina but a bandaome 
mosque ; the rest has been reduced to a vast 
extent of shapeleaa xuins, at present totally 
oninhabited. MooraeA draws a very repoi- 
sive picture of the Gxiy oA Sirxna^liir. The 
general character the csiy of Gbshmere is 
that of a ocmlnsed mass of lE-fiivoured build- 
ings, forniingaoaasplicatedlahyriaAof narrow 
and dir^ lanesi, s ea r cc ly broad cnongfa lor a 
single cart to pans, badly pared, and having a 
small gutter in the centre, loll of filt^ ba nked 
upon each side by a border of luire. 
houses are in genend two or three storioa 
high ; they are built ei unbuiut teicks and 
timber, the fonDDcr aerving for lit tl e etee than 
to fill up the intentiDeB of the fatter. They 
are not plastned, are badly eonatracted, and 
are mostly in a nc^betod and ndnons exm- 
dition, with broken doors or no doors at all, 
with shattered fatfirrs, windows alopped up 
with boards^ pnper, or rags^ walk out of ^ 
perpendicular, a^ pitched loofii Are atening 
to fiilL The roofa me farmed of fayera of 
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lindk-lmSc c mww w mII & fiwrfmg of euih, in 
lohaAapp&j^dbo f iB ed lhy 8^^ bjthe 

wind* IxBnB wqgdlailtnd„ and. Hdbej are eonstanti j 
ownTOBn widi gBsuen, Ibwnav nod •needs. Tbe 
lumneB nf Ubn iMetttter ebon are oonunonly de- 
tadieii amd auM a wMan Bed hf a wall and gaidena^ 
tibe hMiar off wbudh offlten cnmainnicate with a 
Hbn cKfnii&ttiacn nf l&e gaidem is no 
tftaoB t&arit; «sf tihe bsnldii^g^ and the 
admie laraae n te a trttiilking {nettnre of wretdhed- 

Dbe fwibifie iireMiwgi of Idds citj are not in 
anneh bejttcr nl^^ than tfte private dwcdlii^s. 
llw oidert; a&nndtere is the In mother 

of a CkribniiiBn kis^ who reigned in the 
naiddle of Ihe fiffl l reailth o e n l aiy . It is built, in 
an octaigsnal h waa, of hririk, the sraUs bdiig 
n even or eSg^ feet dkaefe, and n an m o on t ed 1^ a 
doare cnentreMStod with great strength and 
naEdEiy; had; wMxi g dSktiar devoid of andutectnral 
hiondj, ’IheJaamMm^d, or" great moeqae,** 
is the nnwl oidthraled fasiMfing of the ci^ ; 
and nsiivn cottassalfe^, which it profaehly ex- 
sggenindy i spseso nte it cayaMe of containing 
&^J§09 ponwMMi , Thn fen n dilin p and lower 
port of Iho wnSb are hnilt of atone, the upper 
oflnadk. The sdaob w anisnonntied by a dome 
and opire tndd^ ennnitriicled of snd 

mwtol OB pIQas cC the same inade<j 
ihdb; and off Ihewe Inhere are 3S4. JSveiy 
piDar it a psHe of nq{nare deodar legs, each 
ahoad a feot thirikj and ftaad one over another, 
as Imbbbs are amna^r stored in a tanber- jard, 
an Ifeat each feee prcncnltn a onccentian of boUs 
andandea. Three poflfeirs are about ten feet 
neont to lore been devised with a| 

are h e re rsf fecqmatit ocannnencev and have 
dbusnged toe read of the otrocture without 
toahing torea, or cawHUBg toem to deviate from 
the pc r f j md n rnl h r . The deodar in a timber ao 
dondde, toot tooni^ three pOltra have stood 
ncariy tows ewadanraa^ tocyexldbit noajmptoms 
of doeny. The grenndj|ian of this fl|»adioufl 
hnniding ia a nianre off abont 400 feet. Ihe 
m o a g ne off Shah flanosedan is hnilt of deodar, 
in n noBgnfan* nSlyfe off arelntoctera^ resemUing 

The dheinni ia exonted by neren bridges. Hie 
pien off toree sre ffara s e d off deodar log^ 
ononged ao in thn fnQlaia off the great mooque, 
toe load hopg imiBifd ly beann of the aame 
tibnlMBr tirelidktog fenat one pier to another. 
There are nn pwaurto^ nor mde^ila of any 

dto^gtr. Bh^£naddp»toen Mdm^ ao gentle 
toe enmnd off too jnndhni^ and ao exempt the 

toete apparently fcafl ahrta toa ea hare lasted for 

offtoem, andsnaatay pbees treea have Bpmt- \ 
fnneorely grow n apL Clore to the ooat of I 
Sfeanognr hi toe cd^ Ihd or Itoe^ dcncribed by { 
V%nn on fere mOet in lengto feona north io| 
aonto. and tom and a hnfe mileB in breadth 


from east to west. The water is veiy dear 
mud not deep, in few places exceeding eight or 
ten feet. Hie lake is dirided into two nearly 
equal parts by an artificial causeway, made 
across it in the direction from south-west to 
north-easi. Hiis is covered with rushes, and 
has tbe appearance of a green lane traversing 
the water. A single opening, bridged over, 
awlmits the passage of brets from one part of 
the lake to the other. Yarions tongues of 
land divide the Dal. into inlets or basins^ which 
have distinctive names. It is supplied with 
water by a stream called the T^bul, but which 
descendB from the mountains boundiug the 
valfey on tbe north-east. Hus beautifiir lake 
communicates with the Jhdam by a canal 
having floodgates, which remain open when 
tbe current sets from the lake towards the 
liver. During innfrdaticms of the Jhdnm, 
tbe floodgates are closed by the first rush of 
water towards the lake, which is thus pre- 
vented from overflowing the lower part of the 
city. Hiat part of the city situate between 
the Jhelum and the lake is in several places 
intersected by canals, which, with proper care, 
would serve important commercial purposesi, 
and contribute to salubrity and deanliness, 
but in their present neglect^ state thty must 
rather be da^d amongst the defermities and 
disadvantages of this iaUen city. 

Hie Mar Canal is described by Yigne as a 
singular monument of the ancient proepeiity 
of the city. ** Boats pass along as at Venice. 
Its narrowness, for it does not exceed thirty 
feet in width ; its walls of massive stone ; its 
heavy single-arch bridges and landing-pbcee 
of the same material ; the gloomy passages 
leading down upon it, betoken tbe greatest 
antiquity, whilst the lofty and many-storied 
bouses that rise directly from the water, sup- 
ported only by thin trunks of deodar, seem 
ready to fell down upon the boats with every 
gust of wind. It could not but remind me of 
oae'ot the old canals in Venice, and although 
fer inferior in architectural beauty, is perhaps 
not without pretensions to equal singidarity.’* 
Hie verdant and level margin of this beautifnl 
jMece of water was the favourite resort of the 
Mogul emperors and their courtiers, and is 
still in many places overspread with tlto relicB 
of their pleasure-munda and palaees. Of 
these, tbe most cmebrated is the Rhahlimar, 
where Mooie's imagination has pictured the 
(dosing scene of Lddla Rookh. This pleasure- 
ground, laid down hy the emperor Jehan Gir, 
is shaded by noble chnnars or phme-treei^ 
now, from age, verging to decay. It 1% ao- 
oordhng to Vigne, 700 or 800 yards in length 
by 280 in breath. The principal building is 
placed at the upper end cf this indeeure, and 
is thus described by Vk^e in rather sli^^ular 
terms: — "It is of polished black mi^e^ 
and consisting of two rooms on either side of 
a passage, wbkh runs through the centre of 
the building. On tbe east and west sides of 
it there is a corridor, six and a half yards wide^ 
fenned by a range of six polygonal pillax% 
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about ibirteen foot in beigbi, and of the same 
material. They are said to haye been taken 
from the ruins of a Hindoo temple, but the 
capitals and bases appear to have been the 
work of a Mahomedan architect, and the latt^ 
in particular are most beant^lly scalloped 
and polished. The building' itself is twenty- 
four yards square, the north and south sides 
being ornamented with Saracenic reliela. It 
stands in the centre of a square reseryoir, 
which is also lined with black marble, whoee 
sides are about fifty-four ya^ long, and in 
its whole circumference contains 147 fountains, 
which are made to |day on holidays, the aeser- 
voir being filled by the streszn, which enters it 
in the shape of a cascade. The b^ht from 
the stone floor to the roof is about twenty feet. 
The latter may originally bare been pointed 
like the Tuscan roof^ bat as it is now covered 
with thatch, its original shape cannot be deter- 
mined. The stream thence descends from the 
reservoir by a shallow canal cut through the 
centre of the gardens, and lined with marble, 
and it falls over an artificial cascade at each of 
the three lodges through which it passes in its 
way to the lake. A broad causeway or walk 
runs on each side of it, overshadowed by large 
cliunar-trees, and here and there a few turfed 
walks branch off at right angles into the shrub- 
beries, in which are little else than wild plum- 
trees, planted for the sake of their white blos- 
soms. At the end of one of these is a decayed 
bath, built of brick, and the walls around are 
covered with ivy,” The view of the lake from 
the vicinity of the city is very beautiful, the 
entrance lying between two striking eminences 
— Huri Parbut on the west, and on the east 
the Tukhti Suliman, of greater elevation and 
more imposing aspect. Between these, a mag- 
nificent crescent of mountains rises on the 
north, the east, and south-east, and on the 
north-west the huge summit of Haramuk 
towers in the distance with gjeat grandeur. 
The foreground is formed by the expanse of 
the clear water of the lake, in many places 
mantled with the rich green leaves and hnlliant 
blossoms of the water-lily (Nelumbinm specio- 
sum), and studded with green islets, in many 
instances tufted with trees. The beauty of 
this delightful scene is heightened by the 
appearance of the shore, teeming with the 
richest verdure, and ornamented with groves 
of noble plane-trees and poplars. The floating 
gardens formed of matted reeds, weeds, and 
sedge, overlaid with earth, and bearing abun- 
dant crops of melons and cuoambers, though 
on account of their singularity attracting the 
notice of the traveller, form no featuie in 
the laudscape, being at a short distanoe 
nearly undistinguishable from the oontiguous 
bank. The scene is, however, cmlivened hy 
the numerous boats employed in taking the 
fish with which the lake abounds. Formerly 
many persons lived by taking the countless 
water-fowl which frequent the lake, but these 
are now unmolested, in consequence of the 
strictly enforced orders of the &ikh rulers. 


The appearanoe of the antique city fiJling 
pieoeme^ iuto ruin, when viewed at some 
distance, is no unplearing feature in the poros- 
pect. "The aspect of the cHy itself la curious, 
but not particularly striking. It presents an 
innumerable assemblage of gable-eoded houses^ 
interqiersed with tiie pmntedand metallic tops 
of musjis or mosques, mekm-gronnds!, sedgy 
inlets horn the lake, and narrow canals fring^ 
with rows of wiflows and pojflsyrs. The snifece 
of the lake itself is perfectly tranquil, and the 
very vivid reflectiona whit^ cover ita aurfeoo 
are only distorbed Iqr the dabbling of wild-fowl, 
or the rippling that foDowa the track of the 
distant bo^** In the more pro^perons ages 
of Cashmere, thia lake was the aoene of tire 
frequent pleasore-partiee of the vcdatile and 
* volnptaouB Osshmiriaisi According to Foeter, 
" when a Kashmirian, even of tike lowest order, 
finds himaelfin the possession of afew ahiHinga, 
he loses no time in as s emb ling his party, and, 
lannching into the lake, aolaces bimsdf until 
the last ferthing is speni.” This fondness for 
festive pleasnres is especially displayed at the 
"Feast of Bones,” which flowers are produced 
in Cashmere of unrivalled beauty and finugnnoe. 
"The season when the rose first opens into 
blossom is celebrated with much fe^vily by 
the Kashmirians^ who resort in crowds to the 
adjacent gardent^ and enter into scenes of 
gaiety and pleasure nrelj known amoiw other 
Asiatic nations.** As opfMrasinaiii and con- 
sequent nusety have "frozen the genial current 
of the soul” iu the GWshmiriana, that romantic 
festival has degenerated into the feast of Sin- 
garas or water-nufe^ celebrated on the 1st of 
May, by ascending to thesommit of theTnkhti 
Sotiman, and feasting thei^ ^*eating more 
particol^y ofsingarasu** fifi rin agur was for- 
merly mndi celebrated for its uianufectnre of 
shawls, paqNsr, leather, fireannsi, and attar of 
rose ; but these have nearly disappeared under 
the oppreasion which has long crashed the 
energies of a people naturally ingenious, in- 
dustrious, and persevering. Moorcroll, who 
visited the city in 1823, estimated the popu- 
Irftion at 240,000 ; the jadkaons and cautious 
Kl phins tonet, in the early part of the present 
century, at ‘*fitnn 150,000 to 200,000.** By 
another authority the population of Sirinagor 
was subsequentty OMnputad not to exceed 
40,000. Vigne, as well as Cnnningham, 
estimates the population at 80,000. This 
appalling rednctioa of the population in so 
Inrief a period has been the combined effect of 
oppression, pestilence, and fiunineu ISiinagur 
is generally considered to have been founded 
by Fravarasena, who reined in O s Jimc rs 
from A.D. 128 to 178. It is supposed to have 
succeeded to a more anment city of the same 
nam^ the nuns of wbidk are cosqectored by 
some to be observable at Wentipur, by others 
at Ms**" The elevation of Siiinagur above 
the sea has been the snlgect of firach ocMihro* 
veny, though stated by several inteOigeiit 
Europeans who have reeadad at the city for a 
considerable -Sme, and made this point the 
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specific olgeci of tibieir notice, TTiere can bo 
litUe donbt that it exceeds 5,000 feet, and fails 
below 6,000, and 5,500 maj be taken as the 
mean and probable amount. Lat, 34"* 6', long. 
74“ 57'. 

STRKTUN FORT, in the district of British 
Gurhwal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Almora to the native 
state of Gnrbwa}, 43 miles N.W. by N. of the 
former. IaL 80* lO', long. 79* 20'. 

SIRMOTJB^ a hill state under British pro- 
tection, is bounded on the north by the hill 
states of Bnlsnn and Joobnl ; oq the east by 
the Jhannsar Bawnr pergnnnah of the lleyra 
Dhoon, from which it is separated by the 
rivers Tons and Jumna; on the south and 
west by Biihind, the territories of the rajah 
of Fotteeala and Keonthul. It lies between 
lat. 80“ 25'— 81“ 2^, long. 77° 5'— 77° 53', and 
has an area d 1,075 square miles. Except a 
very small tract about Nahnn, on the south- 
western extremity, where a few streams rise, 
and flow south-westward to the Soorsutti and 
the Gagnr rivers, the whole of Sirmour lies in 
the drainage or basin of the Jnmna, which re- 
ceives from this tract the Giree, and its feeders 
the Jalal and the Paloor. The riypv Tons, the 
great western arm of tbe stream, called lower 
down the Jnmna, flows along the eastern 
boundary ol Sirmour, and on the right side 
receives from it two small streams, the Minus 
and tibe Naeiaee. Hie surface generally, 
thoogh irregnlariy, declines in elevation ^m 
the north to the south ; the elevation of the 
Chur Peak, and station, on the northern fron- 
tier, being respectively 12,150 and 11,689 feet 
above the sea, and tiiat of the confluence of 
the Giree and Jumna, on the southern, being 
1,516. From tiiat confluence the Kyarda Doon 
stretches westward, forming the southern part 
of Sirmonr, and extending about twenty-five 
miles in length fircmi eai^t to west, and six in 
breadth, terminating to Uie west at the eastern 
base of the Nahnn ridge. Its surface rises 
gradually to the westwiu^ finom the Jumna to 
the Gbatnsnn Pass, a distance of fourteen 
miles. From Gbatnsnn, having an elevation 
of 2,500 feet above the sea, the country falls I 
both eastward, as already stated, and west- 
ward, the streams in tbe former direction | 
flowing to the Jnmna, in the latter to the| 
Marknnda and other streams bolding their | 
course to the Soorsutti and Gagnr. The 
Kyarda Doon is bounded on the south by the 
Sewalik range. These are of recent forma- 
tion, arid abound in fossil remains of animals, 
marine and terrestrial. They have probably 
an average efevation of about 2,500 feet above 
the sea, and are crossed by the river Marknnda 
at the pass of Maginnnd. On the north, the 
Doon is bounded by the Sub-Himalaya, the 
formatioii of which is thus described by 
Fraser : — “ Apparently of a hard stone, very 
apt to crack and break in sharp irregular 
ridges, which, on exposure to the air, easily 
bursts in mnall fragment^ and tben falls into 


dnst. It consists, I think, of clay and sand, 
and is generally of a duHky brown colour, or 
of a brownish grey.” The formation is pro- 
bably the same as that in the vicinity of Bahr, 
a short distance farther north, and described 
with more precision by Jamesi>n, as consisting 
of ''sandstone, slate, clay, and ti*ap." Govan 
describes this portion of tho Sub-Himalaya as 
from 4,000 to 6,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and consisting principally of a very compact 
and hani sandstone of light bluish-gray colour, 
and spotted with dark purple. In some places 
the formation becomes slaty, or rests on clay- 
slater; in others, limestone of an earthy frac- 
ture, graywacke, and graywacke slate. The 
Sain ridge rises to the north-west of the range 
bounding the Kyarda I>oon ; on the north, it 
stretches along the right bank of the river 
Giri, and has a massive contour, rising at its 
south-eastern extremity into the summit of 
Thnndu Bhawanee, having an elevation of 
5,700 feet above the sea; at its north-western, 
into that of Sursu Debi, of 6,299. Its forma- 
tion is of limestone, which extends generally 
to the bed of the Giri, where the slate rock 
commences. Beyond the Giri, and at the 
northern extremity of Sirmour, is the remark- 
able peak of Chur, 12,150 feet above the sea, 
connected by a transverse ridge with the outer 
Himalaya, and itself a central point, from 
which subordinate ranges ramify in every 
direction. Of the subordinate ridges, some 
summits attain a considerable height : Baj- 
garh and Chitirown Debi, west of the Chur, 
have respectively elevations of 7,115 and 
7,048 feet above the sea ; the elevation of 
Jamu Peak, to the south-east of these, is 
6,852 feet ; that of Chundpore, near the right 
bani of the Tons, 8,561 ; and that of Kangra, 
little farther south, 6,6 60. The summit is 
composed of vast tabular masses of granite, 
which, though compact, is readily decomposed 
by the weather. Sirmour, though its rocks 
consist of formations usually metolliferous, at 
present yields little mineral wealth. At Kalsi 
a copper-mine was formerly worked, but has 
been for some years aliandoned. A lead-mine 
is worked profitably, and gives employment to 
above 100 men. Iron-ore is abundant, and 
smelted with charcoal on the spot, where it is 
sold at the rate of about a penny a pound. 
The extensive slate strata are in some places 
worked to supply roofing, and in situations 
admitting of easy transport to the plains, 
might be found a source of great wealth. 
The climate varies, from that of Chur, where 
the surface is under snow the greater part of 
tile year, to tiie stifling malaria of tbe Kyarda 
Doon, of which the greater part is a mere 
desert, untrodden by human beings, except 
by woodcutters and collectors of gum catechu, 
yielded in great abundance by the mimosa, 
which flouri«he8 there. Tbe shape of the 
Kyarda Doon, resembling a deep narrow 
trench, shut in on every side except to the 
east, where it opens to the Jumna, and 
having a deep alluvial swampy soil, teeming 
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with rank vegetation, confers on it an aspect 
and climate similar to those in most inter- 
tropical tracts. The air is from these causes 
fatal to the human constitution, so that in 
1815 there were only 600 inhabit^ints in a tract 
which, if fully cultivated, would probably 
maintain thirty times that nurol)er. Prior 
to the Ghoorka invasion, however, the Kyarda 
l>oon is said to have contained eighty- four 
populous villages. At present, extensive 
thickets of bamboos indicate the character of 
the climate. So dense are the forests, that 
the sportsman finds difficulty in making his 
way througli them in search of wild elephants, ! 
tigers, leopards, hears, and hyaenas, with which 
they abound. Wild peafowl are in many places 
very numerous, being unmolested, in conse- 
quence of the superstitious regard of the «ar- 1 
tivea. Rice, cotton, tobawsco, opium, capsicum, i 
turmeric, ginger, and all the pulse and escu - 1 
lent vegetables of the plains, are cultivated in i 
the Kyarda Doon, and in the lower valleys 
along the banks of the rivers, where the heat 
ivS sometimes as great as in the lowlands of 
llincloostan, and to which the periodical rains! 
of the inonsot)ns extend. In the northern 
part, according to Plane, “it is said that 
rain never falls j” but as the rainy monsoon 
is in Koine degree felt in Koonawur, so much 
farther north, and l>ehind the lofty barrier of 
the outer Himalaya, such a statement seems 
extraordinary. Wheat and barley are suc- 
cessfully cultivated, but the principal crop is 
inarwa, a small black seed produce<l by the 
Kleusine conveana (Cynosurus coracanus of 
Linnaeus, or “ thick -spiked dog-grass”), a 
most prolific vegetable, as, according to Dr. 
Royle, the ordinary produce is 120 fold, and 
in one variety 500. Bang or hemp, for nar- 
cotic intoxication, is also cultivated. In many 
jdaces there are two crops in successio” annu- 
ally ; the fir.st of wheat, barley, poppy, oil- 
seeds, or marwa ; the second of rice, cotton, 
and tobacco. The rice is very fine, and cul- 
tivated in situations suited for irrigation, the 
ground being arranged in terraces. The na- 
tives are indefatigable, repeatedly turning up 
with the plough their naturally sterile soil, | 
and aiding its productive {mwers by manuring 
or fallowing. The grain is trodden out by 
kine in inclosures floored with slate slal^s : 
the straw is used for fod<ler, and, being in- 
sufficient in quantity, is eked out with dried 
grass gather^ from the jungle.s, and the 
leaves of trees, especially pines, oaks, and 
mulberriea Men and women share the la- 
bours of agriculture with equal industry and 
perseverance. Tho kine are bumped, gene- 
rally black, and for the most part well tended, 
fat, handsome, and larger than those of the 
plains. They are kept for their milk, most 
ol which is used to yield butter or ghee : the 
Hindoo superstition of the natives preserves 
them from slaughter. The houses are fre- 
quently three stories high, built of stone, 
bonded with timber, of which there is great 
abundance, as forests of fine firs, oaks, rhodo- 


dendrons, horse-chestnuts, and some other 
trees, overspread the mountains. The roofs 
are generally of slate, but sometimes of 
shingles. The family inhabits the upper 
story, which is surrounded with an inclosed 
balcony six or eight feet beyond the wall, and 
jthe villa^s, usually situate on the slopes or 
'tope of hills, have a picturesque and pleasing 
j effect in the landscape. Sometimes the hou ,es 
I are slender and lofty, so as to have the form 
of towers fifty or sixty feet high. These, like 
the others, are formed of uuceniented stone, 
bonded with wood, on the decay of which, the 
whole fabric becomes ruinous and untenantable ; 
and as the natives find it less costly to build 
new houses than repair the old ones, the 
country abounds with the relics of former 
habitations in every stage of decadence. 

The manufactures of this poor territory are 
limited to the smelting of a trifling quantity 
of iron, and the working up of wool aiiu other 
raw native produce for home consumption. 
There is no commerce, unless a very trifling 
carrying- business be considered as such. The 
state of the roads, or rather paths, as described 
by Blane, is incompatible with any consider- 
able transit. “The communications through 
the country are imperfect, and totally unfit 
for the marching of troops exceeding a few 
[companies. A ])ath of a foot and a half in 
I width, with the mountain rising precipitously 
[ <»n one side, and a deep glen on the other, if 
n< t very rugged, is esteemed by the natives a 
good roa^l. Beasts of burthen are never used 
lieyond Nahiin, or Kalsi ; and it is with diffi- 
culty that a led horse, even of the indigenous 
breed, accompanies the traveller.” The na- 
tives of Hirmour are of the physical type 
called Caucasian by physiologists, and obvi- 
ously of a race allied to the Hindoos of the 
plains : on the north-east there is .an ad- 
mixture of the Mongolian race. Goitre is 
very prevalent amongst all classes, and is 
sometimes extirpated by the knife. The 
stature of these mountaineers is low ; but 
they are active and strong, carrying over 
their rugged roads loads of sixty or seventy 
pounds weight twelve or fifteen miles in the 
course of the day. The dress of the middling 
classes consists of a simple tunic or frock, 
reaching down to the knees, trousers, and a 
scarf usually worn across the shoulders, but 
when the sun is hot thrown over the head : 
the lower orders content themselves with a 
blanket girt round the waist : the higher 
classes dress after the fashion of Hindoostan, 
and wear the Sikh turban. The women enjoy 
an unfortunate notoriety for indelicacy and 
tot^ want of chastity. Polyandry is uni- 
versal, several brothers cohabiting by a sort 
of legalized union with the same woman. As 
this hateful practice leads to what political 
economists would tenn a “ surplus female 
population,” the occurrence of an inconve- 
nient excess is staved off by the provident 
arrangements of selling the superfluous stock 
to the inhabitants of the plains, where they 
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are held in esteem. The price of the **help- liberality by fomenting in Kuhloor an insnr* 
meet ” of man varies from five to twenty rection against the East-India Company, who, 
pounds, the rate rising or falling according in consequence, punished him by fine. The 
to the d€^ree of beauty or other attraction annual revenue is estimated at 10,0002. ; by 
possessed by the object of sale. The British Moorcroft at 4,0002. ; but this was before the 
government has prohibited this traffic, which annexation of Kyarda Doon. Nahun, at the 
is, however, still covertly practised. The western extremity of the Kyarda Doon, is the 
general character of these mountaineers has residence of the rajah, and the only town in 
TOen variously delineated. Fraser’s picture his dominion, as Kyar^ is a mere village, and 
is a dark one. He says, ''All are bad. They Kalsi has latterly so dwindled as to be no 
are revengeful and treacherous, deficient in better. The whole territory is divided into 
all good qualities, abandoned in morals, and twenty-seven pergunnahs or districts : the 
vicious in their habits. Female chastity is aggregate population is estimated at 75,595. 
here quite unknown ; and murder, robbery. According to Francis Hamilton, the ruling 
and outrage of every kind, are here regarded family has held Sirmour fifteen generations 
with indifference.” It is to be remarked, that since its acquisition by the first rajah, a scion 
the juncture at which Fraser visited the country of the house of Jessulmeer. In 1379 it was 
was likely to give scope to the worst passions made tributary by Firos Shah, of Delhi, and 
of a pewle long subject to the cruel oppression that prince and several of his successors fre- 
of the Goorkhas, and then at once given up to quently visited it in their hun^ng excursions, 
anarchy, in consequence of the expulsion of In 1809 the Goorkhas conquered the countiy, 
that people by the 8ucce.«s of the British arms, and in 1815 were conquered by the British, 
Gerard, writing fifteen years later, describes who restored the rajah, as has been already 
the people as liberal and obliging. " Private mentioned. His military force is not great : 
stealing,” be says, "is almost unknown; and it appears to consist of about 400 infantry and 
of all the many Europeans who have visited two guns, 
the part of the hills of which I am treating, 

none of them ever lost a single article. I SIRON.T, in Malwa, a town lying within 
have often ti*avelled over this tract without the ten-itory possessed by the noted Patan 
a guard, and had I occasion to go through it freebooter Ameer Khan, is situate on the route 
again, I would never take a single sepoy.” from Nusseerabad to Saugor, 272 miles S.E. of 
Possibly the statements of all travellers as to the former, 78 N.W. of the latter. It is built 
the moral characteristics of a strange people at the base of a ghat or descent from the 
should be received with caution, as their stay elevated table-land farther north. The country 
is rarely of sufficient length to enable them to towards the east, south, and west, is open, 
perceive and appreciate either all the good or fertile, and well cultivated. Sironj, though 
all the evil which longer and closer acqusdnt- still a large town, is much decayed from the 
ance might detect. The religion prevailing in prosperity in which Tavernier found it in the 
Sirmour is mainly Brahminism, to which is seventeenth century, when it was crowded 
added the superstitious adoration and dread with merchants and artisans, and famous for 
of innumerable local divinities, with which its fine muslins and chintzes, the highly-prized 
the imagination of the natives has peopled objects of an extensive traffic. The walls 
every hill, dell, or grove. The lives of kine which surrounded the town in the time of 
are sacred. The people are divided into two Tieffen thaler have disappeared, but the fine 
castes, as in the plains, and Brahmins abound, bazar which he describes remains. There are 
The suttee, or practice of burning women alive two caravanserais and many mosques, but no 
with the dead bodies of their husbands, was Hindoo temples ; though outside the town is 
formerly frequent ; and iu the instances of the huge black head of an idol, which the 
the death of men of rank, not only the Hindoos anoint with oil and butter. West of 
favtijUred wife, bi^ a whole host of females, the town is a rectangular fort, with a square 
were doomed to blaze on the pyre of their tower at each angle, and to the south a tank 
deceased lord. The strong disapprobation of of good water. Water of good quality is also 
the British government has caused the dia- supplied in abundance by a small stream flow- 
bolical rite to disappear throughout the hill ing from an eminence west of the town : that 
states. The language of the natives is a obtained from wells is brackish. Sironj, with 
dialect of Hindostanee. the appertaining pergunnah, was, in 1798, 

Sirmour is governed by a rajah, who claims granted to Ameer Khan, by Jeswunt Rao 
a Rajpoot descent : indeed, nearly all classes Holkar ; in 1809, the threatening attitude 
make the claim, except the lowest, who style assumed towards Nagpore by Ameer Khan led 
themselves either coolies or labourers, or to the advance upon Sironj of a British force 
chumars, persona who flay cattle and work in under Colonel Close : subsequently, in 1817, 
leather. The rajah holds his possessions by a this town and district, with other territories, 
grant made on the expulsion of the Goorkhas were guaranteed by the British government to 
by the British government, and dated 21st the ameer. The territory is estimated to yield 
^ptember, 1815. The Kyarda Doon was an annual revenue of 2,00,000 rupees, or 
granted by the same power on the 5th Septem- 20,0002. : its area is 844 square miles. The 
ber, 1883 : the rajah, however, ill repaid this estimate of its population is included in that of 
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the entire possessions of Ameer Khim, for 
which see the article on Tonk. Distance of 
the town from Oojein, N.E., 140 miles ; S.W. 
from Allahabad 280, S. from Agra 213, S. from 
Delhi 310. Lat. 24° 6', long. 77" 42'. 

SIROTE, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, a 
town on the route from Agra to Mow, 62 miles 
S.W. of former, 350 N.E. of latter. It is 
inclosed by a mud rampart, and has within a 
square mud fort with double wall and ditch. 
There is a bazar here, and supplies and water 
are abundant. Lat. 26“ 49', long. 77“ 12'. 

SIRPOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 64 miles 
N.N.E. of Malligaum. Lat. 21“ 20', long. 75“. 

SIRPOORUH, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, a small town or village on the 
route from Allygurh to Futtehghur, and 57 
miles S. E. of the former. It has a small bazar, 
and is supplied with water from wells and 
tanks. Lat. 27“ 38', long. 78“ 66'. 

SIRRINUGGUR, in the British ten-itory 
of Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut. -gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Dumoh to Seuni, 63 miles N. of the latter. 
Lat. 22“ 67', long. 79“ 40'. 

SIRRTJD, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
meer, a group of villages on the route from 
the town of Beekaneer to that of Jessul- 
meer, and 70 miles S.W. of the former. It is 
situate in d woody plain, and has an abundant 
supply of good water from a tank, and from 
wells about ninety feet deep. The road in 
this part of the route is in some places hard 
and good, in others sandy and deep* Lat. 
27“ 25', long. 72“ 33'. 

STRSA, in the British district of Bareilly, 
division of Pillibheet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Bareilly 
to Petoragurh, and 36 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28“ 40', long. 79“ 62'. 

SIRSAH, in the British district of Bhut- 
teeana, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from Hansee to Bhut- 
nair, and 60 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
29“ 31', long. 76“ 6'. 

SIRSALLA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 179 miles N.W. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and '*11 miles E. from 
Ahroednuggur. Lat. 18“ 69', long. 76“ 28'. 

SIRS AW A, in the British district of Suha- 
runpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Suharunpoor to 
Ambala, 10 miles W.N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 30“ 2', long. 77“ 29'. 

SIRSEE, in the British district of Morad- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town with a bazar, on the route from Ally- 
urh to the town of Moradabad, and 16 miles 
. of the latter. It is situate near the small 
river Sote, in a level, open, cultivated countiy. 
Lat. 28“ 38', long. 78“ 42'. 

SIRSEEAH, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 


vinces, a town on the route from Goruckpoor 
to Nepal, 46 miles N. by E, of the former. 
Lat. 27“ 20', long. 83“ 32'. 

SIRSEEGHURREE, a small fortified place 
in the jaghire of Dadree, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces. Lat. 28“ 49', long. 76“ 20'. 

SIRSOO, in the British district of Goruck- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Goruckpoor to Joun- 
poor, 22 miles S.W. of the former. Lat, 
26“ 29', long. 83“ 9'. 

SIRSOUL, in the Bijtish district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to Futtehpoor, and 15 miles S.p. of 
the former. Lat. 26° 18', long. 80° 33'. 

SIRSOUL, in the British district of Ally- 
ghur, lieut. -gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allyghur to that of Delhi, and three miles W. 
of the former. Lat. 27“ 55', long. 78“ 6'. 

SIRZA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
situate in lat. 27“ 21', long. 77“ 43'. 

SISAHEE. — A village in the British dis- 
trict of Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 29® ICf, long. 76“ 6'. 

SISSANDY. — A town in Oude, 18 miles 
S. from Lucknow, and 49 miles N. by E. from 
Futtehpoor. Lat. 26“ 37', long. 80“ 69'. 

8I8SERY, in the district of Bainswara, 
territory of Oude, a town 16 miles 8. of Luck- 
now. It was lately purchased by the chukle- 
dar, or governor of the district, who expended 
considerable sums on the repairs of the defences. 
The chukledar pays to the government of Oude 
an annual quit-rent of 1,32,000 rupees, which 
sum is only six-tenths of what he himself 
collects from his ryots or tenants. Lat. 26° 38', 
long. 80“ 60'. 

8ISSORAH, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Bareilly to Lucknow, 
59 miles 8.E. of the former, 96 N.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 28“ 2', long, 80“ 13'. 

81SWAL, a village in the British district 
I Hurriana, division of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of Agra, 
Lat. 29“ 12', long. 75“ 25'. 

8ITANUND, in the British district of Bha- 
gulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a celebrated hot 
well four miles S.E. of the city of Mongbeer. 
It is much revered by the Brahminists, in con- 
sequence of a legend concerning Sita, the wife 
I of Rama, the renowned legendary king of 
Ayodba. Sita had been abducted by Ravan, 
tyrant of Lanka or Ceylon ; but when restored 
to her husband, she asserted that her conjugal 
purity had remained inviolate. The gods, 
however insisted on her undergoing the fiery 
ordeal ; whereupon, at the spot where the 
spring now !•», she threw herself into a pit 
filled with fire, and when she came pure from 
its flames, warm water flowed from the rock, 
as it continues to do at this day,” The water 
rises in the bottom of a basin inclosed with 
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masonry, and is too hot to admit the immersion 
of the person uninjured. It is perfectly taste- 
less, and when cold is esteemed remarkably 
fine, and conveyed to the very great distances 
for the use of wealthy and fastidious water- 
drinkers. The temperature varies from 92“ to 
138°. Lat. 25 ' 20 , long. 86° 31'. 

SITLAH. — A town in the British district 
of Bancoora, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 14 miles 
N.E. ot Bancoora. Lat. 23° 22', long. 87° 15'. 

SITOONDA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory ot the N'.zam, 48 miles by E. from 
Aurungabad, and 62 miles E. from Malligaum. 
Lat. 20° 32', long. 75° 29'. 

SITTANG. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the left hank of the Sittaiig river, and 
72 miles N.N.E. from Rangoon. Lat. 17° 42', 
long. 96° 49', 

SITTANG, a navigable river, rises in lat. 
21° 40', long. 96° 50', and, flowing south for 
230 miles through Burmah, and for about 
190 miles forming the boundary between the 
Tenasserim provinces and Pegu, falls into the 
sea, in lat. 16° 50', long. 97° 15'. j 

SITURWALA, in the British district ot* 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to 
Hurd war, and 40 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 29° 30', long. 78° 28'. 

SIVAGANGA, in the Mysore, a town in- 
closed with a rampart, situate at the east base 
of a lofty mountain. Distance from Bangalore, 
N.W., 28 miles; Seringapatam, N.E., 65. 
Lat. 18° 11', long. 77° 18'. 

SIWANEE, in the British district of Hissar, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Hissar to Jhoonjhnoo, 19 miles 
S.S.W, of the former. Lat. 28° 53', long. 
75° 44'. 

SLICKEEALEE, in the Jetch Dooah divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 12 miles 
from the right bank of the Chenaub, 51 miles 
N.N.W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32° 33',- 
long. 73° 62'. 

SOAMWARPETT. — A town in the British 
district of Coorg, presidency of Madras, 70 
miles E.S.E. of Mangalore. Lat. 12° 34', 
long. 75° 53'. 

SOANG, in Bussahir, a village of Koonawar, 
situate near the left bank of the Buspa. The 
vicinity is pleasant, abounding in aprfeot and 
walnut-trees, and producing pines of great 
size ; one of them, measured by Gerard, was 
thirty feet in girth. The crops are poor, and 
consist of wheat, barley, buckwheat, amaran- 
thus or cockscomb, pease, and some other 
pulse. The climate has little to recommend 
it ; snow lies for five months, and, during 
summer, the periodical rains prevail, though 
not so heavy as in Hiudoostan. Elevation 
above the sea 9,100 feet. Lat. 31° 26', long. 
78° 16'. j 

SOANGIER. — A town in the British I 
district of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, | 


40 miles N.N.E. of Malligaum. Lat. 21° 3', 
long. 74° 45'. 

SOAUTH, or SAXJNTE, a small district of 
the Rewa Caunta, in the province of Guzerat, 
presidency of Bombay, bounded on the west 
by Loonawarra ; on the north by the My bee 
Caunta; on the east by Jhallode, belonging to 
Scindia, and by Banswarra ; and on the south 
by Barrea. It is situate between lat. 22° 55' 
and 23° 33', long. 73° 45' and 74° 10'. It is 
sometimes called Soautb Rampoor, from a 
village of the latter name on the Sookee, 
which unites with the Cheboota, a tributary 
[ to the My bee. The fort and town of Soauth 
[ stand three or four miles from the open country 
to the westward, from which it is separated by 
a continuance of jungly hills of moderate 
elevation. The fort is built on the western 
tace of a high rocky hill, which it crowns, 
but the lower walls commence from the base, 
where there are some tolerably well-built small 
houses, forming a village in which tlie rajah’s 
palace is situated. The country of Soauth is 
strong, difficult to penetrate, troublesome to 
subdue, and but iridifferently productive, yield- 
ing only a revenue of about 70,000 rupees. 

In the year 1803 the chief entered into an 
alliance with the British government, and 
agreed, in lieu of the tribute paid to Dowlut 
Row Scindia, to maintain at its own expense, 
devoid of every claim to remuneration, a mili- 
tary force for the defence of bis territories, 
and to oppose any attempt of a hostile power 
to effect a passage of troops through it. This 
treaty was similar to that made with the 
neighbouring state of Loonawarra, and it 
continued in force only for a similar period, 
viz. till the year 1806. In 1819 Soauth was in- 
cluded in the arrangement made with Scindia, 
and it is now one of the protected states. 
It is subject to a tribute of 7,000 rupees to 
Scindia, the payment of which is guaranteed 
by the British government. 

Soauth was formed, like its neighbour Loo- 
nawarra, into a raj by usurpation or grants 
from oilier states. The present rnjah, named 
Bhowan Sing, was born in the year 1833, 
During his minority, tlie affairs were con- 
ducted by his mother, the Baee, whom it was 
found necessary to assist in the admin istfation 
of affairs by stationing a thannadar to report 
all matters of importance, and carry into effect 
the orders of the Rewa Caunta agency, under 
whose political superintendence this state has 
been placed. Under this arrangement, tran- 
quillity has been preserved, the audacity of 
the Bheels checked, and the feudatory chiefs 
reduced to obedienee. 

The father of Bhowan Sing was Kullian 
Sing, the uncle of his predecessor Kesree 
Sing. The rana derives descent from the 
ancient I’owars of Dhar, who, beyond all 
others, are celebrated in the ancient history of 
Central India. 'Tliey were subdued by the 
Mahometans *in the general conquest of the 
country, when this family took refuge in the 
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wilds of Soantli, and are now represented by 1 
the petty rajaliH o( tliat district. Soauth, the 1 
principal place, is in lat. 23'* 10', long. \ 
73° 47'. I 

SOBADAH. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Northern Cachar, 73 
miles S. by E. of Nowgong. Lat. 25° 20', 
long. 92° 59'. 

SOBORAH. — A town in Scinde, situate in 
the territory belonging to Ali Moorad, 61 miles 
E.S.E. from Bukkur, and miles W.N.W. 
from Jessulmeer. Lat. 27° 21', long. 69° 51'. 

SOBI^AON. — The name of a small village 
on the Uft bank of the Sutlej, and within the 
country under the inanjigcment of the com- 
missioner and superintendent ol the Gis-Sutlej 
territories, near which, on the 10th of Eeb- 
ruary, 1846, an obstinate battle was fought 
between the British army, under Sir Hugh 
Cough, and a Sikh force of great strength, 
formidably intrenched. By the exercise of 
extraordinary courage and persev()rance on the 
part of the assailants, the intre.ichments were 
in succession forced, and the enemy ultimately 
driven across the river with immense slaughter. 
The Sikh army was estimated at 30,000 strong ; 
the British force did not exceed half that 
number. The event of the battle entirely 
cleared the left bank of the Sutlej of the 
Sikh force, and the victors immediately after- 
wards crossed the river and entered the Punjab. 
Lat. 31° 8', long. 74° 54'. 

SODA K HO R, in the Rajpoot state oi 
Jessulmeer, a village on the route from the 
town of Beekaneer to that of Je.ssulrneer, and 
84 miles N.E. ol the latter. It has a small 
fort, fifty houses, four shops, and a well yield- 
ing a good supply of water. The road in this 
part of the route i.s tolerably good. Lat. 
27° 3', long. 71° 31'. 

SOEG AUM.—See Soorgaum. 

SOFA HUN, in Cashmere, a small town at 
the south-eastern extremity of the valley. 
Here are the only iron-mines in the province : 
and the works have greatly fallen away. The 
iron is considered interior to that obtained 
from Bajour and Chiiu^se Tartary. 8ofahun 
is in lat. 33° 32', long. 75 12'. 

SOCAM, — A town within the dominions of 
Gholah Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on t]>e left bank of the Jhelum river, and 
37 miles N.W, from Sirinagur. Lat. 34° 30', 
long. 74° 35'. 

SOHAGI GHAT, in the tract of Boghel- 
cund, in the territory of Rewa, a pa.ss on the 
route from Allahabad to the town of Rt‘W'a, 
and 3G miles S.W. of the former. The village 
of Sohagi is situate five miles from the right 
bank of the Tons. “At five furlongs from 
the village of Sohagi, the ascent "v»minences, 
and continiiea for aibout a quarter oi a mile 
very steep and rugged, path winding, and 
practicable for lad«n cattle with difficulty ; 
remainder of the road rugged and rocky, but 
comparatively level, passing through jungle. 


Two easy ascents of about 100 yards each, 
near the end of the stage ; no village ; water 
from tank in the jungle.’' This pass is an 
indenture in the brow of the Kutra range, 
forming the north-eastern buttress of the second 
jtlateau, by which the elevated region of Bun- 
delciind rises al)ovp the valley of the Ganges, 
lying to the north-east. The village of Sohagi, 
situate at the base or northern extremity of 
the pass, has about 130 houses, including 
twelve shop.s, and is supplied with water from 
a never-drying tank and a pucka or brick- 
lined well. Four miles north- w'est of the 
village, the river Tons falls over a rock the 
dejith of 200 feet ; and as the elevation above 
the sea, of the water w-ay, at that point is 890 
feet, that of the crest of the pass probably 
exceeds 900. Lat. 24° 58', long. 81° 45'. 

SOHAGPODR. — A town in the British 
district of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces. Little more than the 
name and locality have been made public 
respecting it, though it is the principal place 
of a largo district, and the station of a small 
civil establishment. I^ohagpoor, originally 
possessed by a Gond. chief tributary to the 
rajah of Garha Mandla, was, after a long 
jjeriod of anarchy aiid devastating warfare, 
subjugated, A.D. 1798, by Ragojee Bhonsla, 
rajah of Nagpore, and subsequently ceded by 
that state to the British government, in 1.818, 
by the eleventh article of the treaty of Nag- 
pore. Sohagpoor is distant E. from Saugor 
170 miles, E. from Jabbiilj)oor 90, S. from 
Allahabad 150. Lat. 23 20', long. 8L 28'. 

The territory of which this town is the chief 
place, forms a subdivision under the jurisdiction 
of the political agent for the Saugor and Ner- 
budda provinces : it has an area of 2,896 mile^ 
and a population of 78,225. 

SOHAGPOOR, in the British district of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Hoshung- 
ahad to Goona, 32 miles E. of former, 75 W. 
of latter. It has a bazar. Elevation above 
the fcea 1,515 feet. Lat, 22° 40', long. 78° 15'. 

SOHAWUL, in the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territory, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province.s, a 
town, with bazar, in the jaghire of the same 
name. It is situate on the route, by Rewah. 
from Allahabad to Saugor, 168 miles S.W. of 
Allahabad, and on the river Sutui, here crossed 
by ford fifty yards wide. It was formerly 
defended by a fort, of massive proportions but 
rude construction, and now in ruins. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 1,059 feet. The jaghire of 
which this town is the chief place, contains an 
area of 179 square miles, with a population of 
80,U00. With the view of relieving its chief 
trom pecuniary embarrassment, the British 
government ha.s consented to undertake the 
management of the raj. Lat. of town 24° 35', 
long. 80 ‘ 50', 

SOHERPUR, in Briti.sh district Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Piovincos, a village on 
route by Chila Tara Ghat, from Cavvnpore to 
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of Banda, 18 miles N. of the latter. Lat- 
25“ 44', long. 80“ 32'. 

SOHNPOOR — See SoiTEFOOii. 

SOHOLA. — A town in the British district 
of Surnbulpoor, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, presidency of Bengal, 40 miles W. by 
S. of Suinbuljioor. Lat. 21“ 18', long. 83° 28'. 

SOHROH- — A town in the British district 
of Balasore, one of the divisions of Cuttack, 
lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 22 miles S.W. of Bala- 
sore. Lat. 21“ 16', long, 86° 46'. 

SOHUREEA. — A town in the British 
district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 53 
miles N.W. of Bettiah. Lat. 27° 20', 

long. 84°. 

SOKINDA, one of the Cnttack mehala, 
situate on the western border of the British 
district of Cuttack, presidency of Bengal. 
Sokindagur, the chief town, is in lat. 20° 64', 
long. 85° 50'. 

SOLAGEERY, — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 
71 miles N. of Salem. Lat. 12° 40', long. 

78° r. 

SOLANI. — A rive^ rising at the south- 
western base of the Sewalik range, in about 
lat. 30° 13', long. 77° 55'. It is crossed by 
the I'oute from Dehra to Suhaninpore, in lat. 
30° 4', long. 77° 51'. It holds a course of 
about fifty-five miles, generally south-westerly, 
and falls into the Ganges ou the right side, in 
lat. 29° 3', long. 78° V. 

This river is crossed by the Ganges Canal, 
and to effect the passage, works of extraordi- 
nary character became necessary. Across the 
valley through which the river flows, the canal 
is conducted generally by means of an earthen 
embankment, protected by walls of masonry. 
But this could not be continued throughout, 
as no provision w ould have existed for passing 
the waters of the Solani. To provide this, the 
river has been bridged by an aqueduct of stone, 
the bed of which affords transit to the canal. 
This magnificent work rests upon fifteen 
arches, each having a span of fifty feet ; thus 
giving a clear waterway of 750 feet for the 
passage of the river. The strength of this 
work is enormous, and its duration almost 
appears destined to be co-existent with that of 
the earth on which it rests. It is supported 
by a series of blocks of masonry, sunk twenty 
feet below the bed of the stream, most of 
them measuring twenty feet also in length and 
breadth, the full depth (twenty feet) being 
never departed from. Yast masses of piles 
and stones protect every part from being 
injured by the force of the current ; and a 
full description of all the contrivances, multi- 
form and ingenious almost beyond conception, 
by which it has been sought to secure the 
fabric from every accident which the imagina- 
tion could anticipate, would fill a moderate 
volume. The expense of the aqueduct has 
been great, — not less than thirty lacs of rupees 
(300,000/.); but the work is not only the 


greatest on the line of the canal, but probably 
the greatest of its kind in the world. A 
section of the canal of which this noble aque- 
duct forms part, was recently opened, and is 
now diffusing fertility throughout its course. 

80LEGONG. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 16 miles S.W. from 
Aurungabad, and 62 miles N.E. by N. from 
Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19° 44', long. 76° 10'. 

80MADGANJ, in the British district of 
Jounpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad canton- 
'ment to that of Jounpore, 49 miles N.E. of 
the former, 17 S.W. of the latter. It has a 
bazar. Lat. 25° 42', long. 82 32'. 

SOMANHULLY. -A town in the Mysore, 
presidency of Madras, situate on the left bank 
of the Chittravutty river, and 114 miles 
N.E. from Seringapatam. Lat. 13° 89', long. 
77° 53'. 

SOMAWARRUM.— Atownin Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 124 miles E. by S. 
from Hyderabad, and 61 miles N. fromGuntoor. 
Lat. 17° 10', long. 80° 25'. 

SOMEESI R- — A town in the Rajpoot native 
state of Jodhpoor, 63 -miles W. by N. from 
Jodh]K)or, and 78 miles E.S.E. from Jessul- 
ineer. lit. 26° 3T, long. 72° 10'. 

SOMEREA PASS. —See Komulmair. 

SOMIEEGOOL. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, 63 miles 
W.S.W. from Muneepoor, and 35 miles S.E. 
by S. from Silchar. Lat. 24° 23', long. 93° 9'. 

SOMNAGANJ, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Dellii, and 16 miles N.W. 
of the former. It is supplied with water 
from wells, and has a bazar and market. 
Elevation above the sea 752 feet. Lat. 28° 3', 
long. 78°. 

SOMNATH PATTAN, in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, a town situate 
on the south-west c(>as«t, washed by the Arabian 
Sea. The ground-plan of the town is an irre- 
gular quadrangle, inclosed by a wall nine feet 
thick, one mile and six furlongs in circuit, with 
two gateways, thirty -six square towers, and 
two round towers. The defences are on three 
sides strengthened by a ditch : on the west, 
the base 5f the wall is washed by the sea. The 
walls and towers are constructed of unceniented 
square stones, and are throughout massive and 
of great solidity and strength. They are every- 
where adorned with Brahminical sculptures on 
mythological subjects, though much decayed 
by time and the def.acing hands z^lous 
Mussulmans. The site of the place is fine, 
commanding the view of the Arabian Sea, of a 
beautiful bay, and of the headland and seaport 
of Biliawul, fortified as a defence against 
pirates. The population of the town is at pre- 
I sent chiefly Mussulman, and there are many 
mosques, among which the mo^t remarkable is 
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the Jooma Musjld, described by Bunies as 
“ in the Jain style of architecture, of an oblong 
square figure, with pillars on the great sides, 
and four domes, resting on pillars at the end 
which faces the entrance : the shafts of all these 
pillars are low.*^ The great temple of Somnath 
is finely situate on an eminence at the north- 
west of the town, so advantageously, that it 
can be seen at the distance of twenty-five miles. 
The accounts of this celebrated temple are 
numerous, but very confused, and in many 
instances discrepant. According to Postans, 
it ^‘consists of one largo hall, in an oblong 
form, froi(a one end of which proceeds a small 
square chamber or sanctum. The centre of 
the hall is occupied by a noble dome over an 
octagon of eight arches, the remainder of the 
roof terraced and supported by numerous 
pillars. There are three entrances ; the aides 
of the buildings face the cardinal points, and 
the principal entrance is on the eastern aide. 
These doorways are unusually high and wide, 
in the Kgyptian style, decreasing towards the 
top : they add much to the effect of the build- 
ing. Internally, the whole presents a scene of 
complete destruction ; the j>avement is every- 
where covered with heaps of stones and rub- 
bish, the fiicings of the walls, ciipitals of the 
pillars, in short every portion possessing any- 
thing approaching to ornament, having. been 
removed or defaced.*’ Externally the whole 
of the building is most elaborately carved and 
ornamented, with figures single and in groups 
of various dimensions. Many of these appear 
to have been of some size, but so laboriously 
was the work of mutilation carried on here, 
that of the larger figures scarcely a trunk has 
been left, whilst few even of the most minute 
remain uninjured. The front entrance is orna- 
mented with a portico, and surrounded by two 
blender minarets.” The dimensions are stated 
to be — extretne length inside (not including 
the small chamber or sanctum) ninety -six feet ; 
extreme width sixty-eight feet ; extreme height 
twenty-eight and a half feet. If the subject 
be cleared from the clouds of grandiloquent 
verbiage with which it has been so profusely 
overcast, it must appear that the structure, 
of which the ruins are still to be seen at 
Pattan, was a gloomy, massive, and rather 
rudely-built temple, of diminutive size, over- 
laid externally with a prodigious quantity of 
mythological sculptures. Of the linga, of 
historical celebrity, there does not appear to 
remain a trace, and scarcely a tradition ; but 
near the temple is a multiform symbol of Siva, 
called Koteswara, meaning with a million 
of lingas.’* It is a huge cylinder of red free- 
stone, covered with miniature Kngaa, The 
splendour of Somnath, when greatest, is de- 
scribed (no doubt with much exaggeration) by 
Mirkhond. ** Somnath was an idol in a temple 
situate on the seaside ; which idol the Hindoos 
worshipped, especially at times of eclipse, i 
More than a lakh of people used to come to 
it on nights when the moon was under eclipse ; 
and they believed, too, that the souls of the 


deceased came to Somnath on first leaving the 
bodies they had occupied, and were there 
assigned fresh l>odies. They also believed 
that the sea worshipped Somnath, and the 
rise and fall of the tides were considered to 
be proof of this. From the most distant parts 
of India pilgrims used to come to worship at 
this shrine ; 10,000 villages were assigned for 
its support, and there were so man jewels 
belonging to it as no king had ever one-tenth 
part of it in his treasury : 2,000 Brahmins 
served the idol, and a golden chain of 200 
muns supported a bell-plate, which being 
struck at stated times, called the people to 
worship ; 300 shavers, 500 dancing-girls, and 
300 musicians were on the idol’s establishment, 
and received support from the endowment and 
from the gifts of pilgrims.” 

This temple was taken by storm by Mahmood 
of Ghuznee, after repeated attacks, it being 
de8|>erately defended by its fanatical guardians. 
It has been said, and the assertion has obtained 
pretty general belief, that the celebrated 
“ destroyer of idols” carried away as a trophy 
of his success a pair of gates, which subse- 
quently adorned his own tomb. Ferishta, 
however, makes no mention of this ; and for 
various reasons, the truth of the story seems 
open to question. On the retirement of the 
British army, however, from Affghanistan, in 
1842, this reputed trophy was considered of so 
much importance that its recovery, and conse- 
quent restoration toHindostan, were announced 
in a proclamation distinguished by remarkable 
elevation of language, as avenging “ the insult 
of 800 years and the chiefs and princes of 
Sirhind, Rajwarra, Malwa, and Guzerat, were 
invited to transmit the gates, with all honour,” 
to the place from which they had been violently 
removed. That destination, however, they 
never reached : the home authorities altogether 
disapproved of the intended re- erection of the 
gates in their original place, if such it were, 
regaitling such a proceeding as calculated to 
stimulate religious animosity, to identify the 
British government with one of the tw'o great 
parties of religionists into which India is 
divided, and to give deep offence to the other. 
The gates were said to be composed of sandal- 
wood ; but less costly materials have been 
named as more probable ; and even an opinion 
has been expressed that they were nothing 
better than ‘‘rotten old deal.” 

Ahelia Bhae, a superstitious old lady of the 
Holkar family, has recently caused a temple 
to be built tor Somnath, in the vicinity of the 
ancient edifice. The present town contains 
about 900 houses and 6,000 inhabitants; 
Billawul, or Vairawull, two miles west of 
Somnath Pattan, is its seaport, and is a good 
haven for trading vessels, the traffic being 
considerable. distance from Ahmedabad, 
S.W., 210 miles; Baroda, S.W., 210; Sui*at, 
W., 163 ; Bombay, N.W., 210. Lat. 20” 65', 
long, 70” 23'. 

SOMURA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
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Jodhpoor, 89 miles N.E. from Jodhpoor, and 
70 miles K. by S. from Beekaneer. Ijat. 
27" 12', long. 74" 4'. 

SONABAII. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Nudclea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 80 milea 
N. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 43', long. 88° 30'. 

SONAEE. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmedouggur, presidency of Bombay, 22 
miles N. by E. of Ahniednuggur. JLat. 
19° 24', long. 74 ' 50'. 

SONAHAUT. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
66 miles E. by S. of Lohadugga. Bat. 23° 13', 
long. 85" 45'. 

SONAKHODA. — A town in the British 
district of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 58 
miles N.E. of Purneah. Bat. 26° 18, long. 
88" 16'. 

SONAMGUNJE.-A town in the British 
district ot 8ilbet, lieut.-gov. of Ikingal, 30 
miles W.N.W. of Siihet. Bat. 25° 3’, long. 
91° 24'. 

SONAPTJS8EE. — A town in the native 
state of Moljurbunge, on the south-west fron- 
tier of Bengal, 100 miles W.S.W. from Mid 
napoor, and 98 N. from Cuttack. Bat. 21° 51', 
long. 85° 58'. 

SONAK. — A river rising in the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territory", about lat. 23° 23', long. 
78° 46', and at an elevation of 1,950 feet above 
tbe sea. It holds a north-easterly course of 
110 miles, and receives the Bcarina on the 
right side, and eight miles lower down falls 
into the river Cane, on the left side, in lat. 
24° 22', long. 79° 59'. The fall of its channel 
irom its source to tl»e confluence is about 950 
feet, 

SONAR A, in the territory of Indore, or 
possessions of Holkar s family, a town on the 
route from Neemuch to Kota, 70 miles N.E. 
of former, 52 S.W. of latter : it is of consider- 
able size, and has a good bazar. It was on 
his march to this place, whither he had des- 
patched his baggage and stores, that tbe ill- 
fated Colonel Monson, in July, 1804, received 
intelligence that the irregular horse under 
Bieuteiiant Lucan, who had l)een left to watch 
and report the motions ot Holkar, had lieen 
attacked by that chieftain with his entire 
cavalry ; the communication being almost im- 
mediately followed by the still more afflicting 
news, that the party thus assfciled won beyond 
the reach o.^ succour, having been totally 
routed, theii gallant commander wounded and 
made ]>risoner. Colonel Monson, who W’aa 
preparing to support them, consequently pur- 
sued his march to Sonara. I^al. 24° 34', lung. 
75° 55'. 

SONDWARA, in Malwa, a district lying 
between lat. 23° 10' — 24°, long, 75" — 76° 15', 
is a’ fine, fertile, w'ell-watered tract of diversi- 
fied suilace : it has received the denomination 
from its inhabitants, the Sondis. '‘They are 
often called Rajpoots, but are a mixture of all 


classes, or rather descendants of a mixed race. 
Ill their origin they were probably outcasts, 
and their fabulous history (for they consider 
themselves u-sadistinct people) traces them from 
a prince who, in consequence of btnng born 
with the face of a tiger, was expelled to the 
forests, where he seized upon women of all 
tribes, and became the progenitor of tho 
Sondees, or, as tlie term implies, mixed race.” 
At the conclusion of the treaty lietween the 
British government and Holkar, atMundissor, 
in 1818, the Sondis were estimated in number 
■at 1,249 horse, 9,250 infantry, all subsisting 
by plunder. They were, however, quickly 
reduced to obedience by a force formed of the 
troops of the East- India Company, of Holkar, 
and of the rajah of Kota ; and at present the 
territory belongs partly to the last-mentioned 
chief and partly to Sciudia. 

SONE, a river rising in Gondwana, in the 
territory of Nagpore, and on the elevated 
table land of Uiumurkunl.uk, in lat. 22“ 41', 
long. 82" 7', and four or five miles E. of the 
source of the N erbudda. Flowing north for 
thirty miles, it crosses the frontier into the 
British district of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
through which it holds a course sinuouB, but 
genenilly north-west, for fifty miles, after 
which it constitutes the boundary between 
that territory and Kewa for thirty miles, pass- 
ing into the latter at the confluence of the 
«Jobiia, which joins it on the left side. Thence 
pursuing its course in a northerly direction for 
forty miles, it receives the Mahanuddee, which 
falls inb> it on the same side, in lat. 24° 6', 
long. 81° 6'. From this point it turns north- 
east, and flowing along the south-eastern base 
of the Kyn)ore range, through the territory of 
Kewa, or that of its dependencies, for 125 
miles, crosses the eastern frontier of the rjij 
in lat. 24° 37', long. 82° 51', into the British 
district of Mirzapoor. At the town of Burd- 
hee, it on the right side receives the small 
river Goput. Its course through tl>e district 
of MirzajK)or is east for thirty-five miles, to 
the east frontier, in lat. 24° 31', long. 83° 33' ; 
and in this interval it on tbe right side, near 
Agoree, receives the Rehnnd, and twelve 
miles lower down, on the same side, the 
Kuiiher. From the place where it leaves the 
district of Mirzapoor, it forms the south-east 
frontier of the British district of Shahabad, 
being for 120 miles the boundary between it 
and the British district of Behar, and for 
fifteen more the boundary l>etween it and the 
British district of Patna. Its tributaries of 
any importance in this part of its course are 
all on the right or south-east side. Of these, 
the greatest is the Kiyul, Koel, or Koyl, 
joining nearly op|>osile the celebrated tort of 
Rohtaa, and in lat. 24° 81', long. 83° 54'. 
The Sone falls into the Ganges on the right 
or south side, ten miles above Dinapore, and 
in lat. 26" long. 84° 55', after a toUil 
length of course of 465 miles. There appeal s 
reason to think that it formerly joined the 
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Ganges l>y sonie other channels besides the j 
present one. A nearly effaced channel may ; 
be still traced opening on that of the (banges 
at Bankipoor, below Dinapore, and another 
still farther down the stream, below Patna. 
In the time of Abulfazl, in the c<^iTHnencement 
of the seventeenth century, and in that of 
Baber, a century earlier, it flowed near to 
Munir. Blunt, who viewed the stream in lat. 
24“ 3/)', long. 83“, al>out 280 miles from its 
source, found tliat there ^‘the bed of the river 
was about half a mile wide and full of quick* 
sands, but the stream was not more ’than a 
hundred yards broad, and flow'cd rapidly, with 
about three feet of water in the deepest part.” : 
It rapidly increases in size, as, forty or fifty j 
miles lower down, after it has entered the 
British district Sliahabad, the width of the 
channel is nowhere less than (500 yards, and in 
many parts is l.OoO. In the end of December 
the stream is 300 or 400 yards wide, not rapid, 
but rather clear, generally deep, and scarcely 
anywhere having fords, though in spring these 
aie numerous; yet even then, when lowest, 
th(»ugh boats of burthen can scarcely pass, 
vast quantities of bamboos are conveyed down 
in floats. Below the mouth of the Koel, the 
width of channel increases variously from (500 
to 2,000 yards, which great extent is during 
the periodical rains filled for several days to- 
gether, and the stream is at such junctures 
navigable for craft of ten or twelve tons, 
though tlie passage is intricate, precarious, 
and tedious ; altogether, it may be regaided 
as a torrent. In lat. 24 02', long. 84“ 10', 
and seventy rnile.s above it« month, it is tra- 
versed by the route from IJazarce’nagli to 
Benares ; and in that part, ac(;ording to 
Jac(iuemont, its bml, tw’O miles wide, is during 
the periodicril rains filled by the stream ; but 
in early spring, or the dry season, there were 
only tw^o streams, each as large as the JSeine at 
Paris, one near the left bank, the other half a 
mile nearer the right. The passage was made 
by terry, but Garden states that it may also he 
forded. With the view of testing the fea.sii>ir»ty 
of throwing a bridge over this river, the con- 
strmtlion of a causeway- was some time since 
intrusted to the superintendent of the grand 
trunk road, and the effect of the stream during 
the rainy season was thus ascertained. Mea- 
sures are now in progess for the constructitm 
of a bridge over the Sone, in connection with 
the East- Imlian Bail way. The navigation of 
the river is not considered available for pur- 
poses of iuiportiint utility higher than Daud 
iiagar, sixty miles from the confluence with the 
Ganges. 

SONEGURH, in Guzerat, or the territory I 
of the Guicowar, a town 45 miles E. of Surat, j 
Lat. 21° 8', long. 73° 33'. j 

SONEPORE. — The name of a native raj 
subject to the political agent for the south- 
western frontier of Bengal : its centre is in 
lat. 21°, long. 84°, and it contains an area of 
1,467 square miles. The country is generally 


flat and pretty well cultivated, but when last 
visited by the political agent, the people com- 
plained greatly of oppre.ssiun. The heat here 
is intense, 'fhe southern part of the raj is 
inhabited by Khoonds, and human sacrifices 
are represented as of frequent occurrence. 
The country was estimated by the agent to be 
worth about six lacs, ami the annual tribute 
(6,400 rupees) was regularly paid. The popu- 
lation is believed to be about 66,000. 

SON E POOR. — A town in the rnj of the 
same name, subject to the political agent for the 
south-west frontier. It is situate on th® right 
> side of the Mahanuddy river, navigable by 
large river- craft from the sea to this place, a 
j distance of 200 miles. It is distant 89 miles 
S. from the town of Sumbhulpore. Lat. 
20° 55', long. 84° 8'. 

SON EYEE, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Muttra to Buddaoon, 18 miles 
E.N.E. of the former. Lat. 27“ 33', long. 
77“ 58'. 

SONEYRA, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
pos.sessions of the family of Scindia, a small 
t»)vvn in Southern Malwa, on the route from 
Goona to Mow, 107 miles S.W. of former, 78 
N.E. of the latter. It has a bazar, and sup- 
plies may be obtained. I^at. 23° 27', long. 
76° 23'. 

SGNG, a river of the British district of 
Gurhwal, rises on the southern declivity of 
the ijurkanda peak, and in lat. 30“ 24', long. 
78“ 22'. It first flow's in a south-westerly 
direction for about twenty miles, to Nalapani, 
and washes its eastern base, from which it 
take.9 a southerly course of about twenty miles 
to tlie confluence of the 8ooswa, where it turns 
south-east, and after a further course of about 
eight miles, falls into the Ganges, in lat. 30° 2', 
long. 7<S° 19', and at an elevation of 1,200 feet 
above the sea. Its volume of water is in win- 
ter inconsiderable, as Moorcroft, who saw it in 
the middle of February, styles it a rivulet. 

80NGDEF1. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Payne Gunga river, and 166 miles 
N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 42', long. 
78° 53'. 

I SON HAT, in the native state of Korea, on 
the south-western frontier of Bengal, a town 
! among the mountains of Gondwaua, 50 miles 
I N.W, of the ruined town of Sirgoojah, 120 S, 
of Mirzapoor, 420 W. of Calcutta by Hazaree- 
bagh, Lat. 23“ 20', long. 82° 23'. 

SONK, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Kombher, in Bhurtpoor, to the 
cantonment of Muttra, and 15 miles S.W. of 
tho latter. Lat. 27“ 23', long. 77“ 34'. 

SON KUTCH, in the tnrritory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia's Ibmily, a large and 
populous town, the principal place of a per- 
gunnah of the same name, .is situate on the 
east or right side of the river Kalee Sindh. 
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This pergnnnali^ with Oucbod united to it, 
yielding an annual revenue of 90,000 rupees, 
was by treaty, 1844, placed under British 
management, for the maintenance of the aug- 
ment^ Gwalior contingent. Distant 40 miles 
S.£. of Oojein. Lat. 23% long. 76'’ 21'. 

SONMEANEE, proMrly SOUMEANEE, 
in Beloochistan, a smau town oc the shore of 
the Arabian Sea. It is situate at the northern 
extremity of an inlet, called the Bay of Son- 
meanee, and described, probably in too favour- 
able terms, by Pottinger, as “a very noble 
sheet of water, said to be free from rocks or 
shoals, and is capable of affording anchorage 
to the largest fleet.” This bay Is formed by 
the projection of Cape Monze on the east. 
According to the competent authority of 
Carless, “ the harbour, which has been formed 
by the Poorally river, is a large irregular inlet, 
spreading out, like that of Kurrachee, in ex- 
tensive swamps, and choked with shoals. The 
channel leading into it is extremely narrow, 

I and has a depth of sixteen or seventeen feet 
at high water in the shallowest part ; but it 
shifts its position every year, and vcasels of 
any size could not navigate it without great 
difficulty until it has been buoyed off inside. 
Tbere are six or sev^n, or even ten, fathoms in 
some places; but towards the town the chan- 
nels become shallow, and the trading boats 
cannot approach it nearer than a mile. At 
the spot where they anchor, they are always 
aground at low water. During the south-west 
monsoon the harbour cannot be entered, for 
the bar at the entrance' is expoaed to the whole 
force of the swell, and the breakers on it are 
heavy.” This bar, according to Horsbnrgh, 
has two fathoms of water when the tide is out, 
but the depth is every year diminishing, and ‘ 
will probably be soon too little to admit vessels ; 
at the same time tbe sea is encroaching on the 
land, and threatens soon to sweep away the 
present site of tbe town. Sea-going vessels in 
general anchor outside the bar, at the distance 
of about two miles from the town, and are 
much exposed to the sea and the weather. 
The cargoes are discharged into small boats, 
and 80 landed ; horses for exportation are made 
to swim to the vessels. The town is mean and 
dirty, and has about 500 houses, built of mud, 
and each surmounted by a badgeer, or small 
turret or flue, open on one side to the sea- 
breeze, which it sends downwards in the inte- 
rior of the building, for tbe purpose of miti- 
gating the excessive heat. It was formerly 
surrounded by a mud wall, which is row so 
decayed that scarcely a vestige of it remains. 
Water can be obtained only by digging in the 
sand a little above high-water mark, and is so 
brackish as to be scarcely drinkable, insomuch 
that tbe British vessels, when stationed here, 
were supplied from Kurrachee. The inhabi- 
tants live principally by fishing, and are ex- 
tremely poor, except a few Hindoos, who have 
the whole trade in their bands. The imports 
from Bombay are silk, doths, iron, tin, steel. 


copper, pepper, sugar, and spices ; from tbe 
Persian Gulf, dates and slaves ; from Sinde, 
coarse cotton cloths. The exports are hoi*8eB, 
butter, wool, hides, oil, grain, dried fruits, and 
gum. In 1808 this jdace was burned by 
Arabian pirates, and the trade has much 
decayed since that time. Its traffic is at pre- 
sent much injured by tbe predatory Belooches, 
who interrupt the communication with tbe 
interior. The population is estimated by 
Carlesa at about 2,000. Lat. 24* 27', long. 
66* 39'. 

SONNEL, in tbe territory of Gwalio**, or 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a town on the 
route from Oojein to Kolab, 85 miles N. of 
former, 55 S. of latter. It is of considerable 
size, of square outline, and has a rampart of 
stone. There are two broad streets, which 
cross each other at right angles, and at their 
intersection is a chauk or market-place. Lat. 
24*20', long. 76* 2'. 

SONOREE. — A townofBundelkund, in the 
native state of Dutteah, 13 miles N. from the 
town of that name, and 30 miles 8.E. by S. 
from Gwalior. Lat. 25* 50', long. 78* 30'. 

SONUH, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Delhi to Alwar, by Ferozpore, 
and 39 miles B. W. of the former. It is situate 
in a long valley, stretching from south-west to 
north-east, the bottom of which is quite level, 
and inclosed by chains of hills of quartzose 
or sandstone formation, and fron\ 300 to 400 
feet high. Here is a hot sulphureous spring, 
of the temperature of 108* Fahrenheit. The 
water is received into a reservoir : it gushes 
from a shaft cut out of the solid rock, and 
about thirty feet deep, in the centre of a basin, 
also cut in tbe rock, and sixteen feet square, 
with steps leading down to the water, for the 
convenience of bathing. The whole is covered 
by a beautiful dome of ancient architecture, and 
surrounded by apartments with open verandas, 
occupied by thirty or forty Brahmins, who levy 
small contributions on those who have recourse 
to the reservoir, which is used as a warm bath, 
the inhabitants, Mussulmans and Hindoos, 
every morning remaining immersed in it for 
several minutes. This bath is found very sana- 
tive in leprosy and other cutaneous affections, 
in scrofula, chronic rheumatism, and liver com- 
plaints, and is much frequented by the afflicted 
with such disorders ^ but Jacquemont con- 
siders its habitual use by the inhabitants of 
Sonuh as highly injurious to their health, as, 
notwithstanding the purity and salubrity of 
the air, they have all a thoroughly cachectic 
look. On a hill above the town is a sort of for- 
tress, large enough to contain the inhabitants 
and their moveable property, and built by 
them as a place of refuge from freebooters, 
who much infested the country previously to 
its conquest by the British. There is a bazar 
in the town, which is well supplied with water. 
The road in this part of the route is good : 
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the population amounts to 8,51S. Lat. 28** 14', 

long. 77‘' T. 

UND. — A town in the British province 
of Sa-ttara, presidency of Boinhay, 81 miles 
E.S.E. of battara. Lat. 17^* 15', long. 75" 13'. 

SOOA, in the British district Bareilly, divi- 
sion of Pillihheet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to 
I^etoragurh, and 76 miles N.£. of the fonner. 
It is situate on the right bank of the Gogra or 
8uiju, about five miles below its exit from the 
mountains. Lat. 29° 4', long. 80" 10'. 

SOOAL, in the British district of Komaon, 
lieut.-gov. of Agra, a small river rising close 
to Shem Deo temple, at an elevation of 6,760 
feet above the sea. Lat. 29" 37', long. 79" 52'. 
It takes a south-westerly direction, flowing at 
the south-eastern base of the mountain on 
which A Imora stands, four miles below which 
place it fulh into the Kosila, on the left side, 
in lat. 29" 33', long. 79" 39', after a course 
of about twenty miles. Wehb, who crossed it 
in lat. 29" 30', long. 79° 46’, and about ten miles j 
from its source, found it betwf^n fifty and sixty 
feet w’ide and two feet deep, with a stony bed. 

bOOBATHCX).— See Subathoo. 

• SOOBHAGDESIR. — A town in the Raj- 
poot state of Beekaneer, 87 miles E. by S. 
from Beekaneer, and 89 miles N. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 27" 44', long. 74" 44'. I 

SOOBRAMUNNY.-~A town in the British 
district of South Canara, presidency of Ma- 
dias, 55 miles £. by S. of Mangalore. Lat. 
12" 40', long. 75" 40'. 

SOOBU SHEREE. — A river riring in Thi- 
bet, in lat. 28" 47', long. 92" 57', and, flowing 
through Ihibet, the territory of the Abor 
tribes, and Luckimpoor, fells into the Booree 
Lohit river, in lat. 27" 10', long. 94" 16'. 

SOOE, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vilLige in 
a fine deodar-grove, on a ridge in the Sub- 
Himalaya, or mountain-ay stem south of the 
main range, on the route from Champa wut to 
Askoth, seven miles N. of the former, liat. 
29" 26’, long. 80" 7'. 

SOOEEGAUM.— See ^obgacm. 

SOOGANHITI.LY.— A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 18 
miles N.W. by W. of Bellary. Lat. 15" 17', 
long. 76" 46'. 

SOOJABAD, in the Pnnjab, a town about 
four miles from the east bank of the Chenaub, 
and 20 miles S. of Mooltan, Its size is con- 
siderable, and at a distance, with its lofty and 
irregularly -built fortifications, it has a striking 
and picturesque appearance*. There is a good 
and well-supplied bazar. Its princ pal mauu- 
fectures are cottons and wood-turnery ; the 
excellence of the latter is much celebrated. 
The gardens belonging to the town are exten- 
sive and luxuriant, and the surrounding 
country is fertile, as well as highly cultivated. 


yielding great crope of sogaraii^ ootton, grain, 
and mdigo. Lat 29" 5#, long. 71" 21'. 

SOOJAWTJLPGOR, in the territory of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia's family, a 
town situate on the right or east bank of the 
river Jamneir. It is of oonriderable suce, and 
consists cf a walled post or foH, and, outside 
the rampart, of a sulinrb, having a bazar and 
many good houses. There is a considerable 
market for muslins and other cotton fefaricsv 
and for opium. The annual revenue, stated 
at 2,55,000 rupees, has bemi tnmsferred to 
the British authorities, for the maintenance of 
the increased Gwalior contingent. Distant E. 
of Oojein 62 miles, 8.W. of Gwalior fori 215. 
Lat. 23" 21', long. 76" 42'. 

SOOKErr.—See Sukhit. 

SOOKEY SIR, in the Sinde Sagnr Dooah 
division of the Fiinjab, a town situated 27 
miles S,£. from the left bank of the Indus, 
96 rnilc^ 8. by £. of the town of Peshawar. 
Lat. 32" 38', long. 71" 59'. 

800EHEE, in Gurhwal, a village on the 
right bank of the Bhageereitee, as the Granges 
is called near its sonree. It is sitaaie oc the 
western declivity of a lofty mountain, a::id sur- 
rounded on all sides by rocky precipices of the 
Himalaya, clowned with snow. At the depth 
!of about 1,000 feet below, the river rushes 
along, foaming in a narrow channeL The 
villa^ is now nearly mined, and contains few 
inhabited houses. The scenery along the comae 
of the river in this part of the route is very 
striking, ** wall-like precipices of compact 
granite bounding the river on both sides, to 
tbe immediate height of 2,000 or 3,000 feet.** 
*1116 elevation above the sea, of the mountain- 
top, is 12,000 feet; of the village, 8,869 ; of 
the bed of the river below it, 7>608. Lat 
31", long. 78" 45'. 

SOOKLY. — A town in Hyderabad, or terri- 
toiy of the Nizam, 14 miles N. from Mahur, 
and 86 miles S.S.E. from ElUdipoor. Lat. 
20" 1', long. 78". 

SOOKJtEE RIVER rises in lat. 25*, hnig. 
73" 24', and flowing westerly for 130 miles, 
through Godwar and Jodhpoor, fidls into the 
Loonee river, in lat. 25" 2', long. 71" 41'. 

j SOOKSAGUR. — A towc in the British dis- 
; irict of Nuddea, lieuL-gov. of Bengal, 35 mflea 
N. by K. of Calcutta. Lat. 23" 4', long. 
88" 33'. 

800LEEAY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sonth Canara, presideiicy of Madras, 
44 miles 8.E, by £. of Maiigaloie. Lat. 12" 34', 
long. 75" 2T. 

SOOLGAIJNA. — A town in the native 
territoTy belonging to the Danng rajah, 56 
miles W. from Mi^iganm, and 65 miles &£. 
from Surat. Lat. 20" 33', long. 73" 39'. 

SOOLOO. — ^An islaad in the Malay Archi> 
pelago, situate in lat. 6", long. 121". A treaty 
has b^n recently conchid^ li} Sir James 
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Brooke on the part of the British government 
with the sultan of this place. 

SOOLOON. — A to\vn in the Mysore, 25 
miles W.N.W. from Bangalore, and 58 nnles 
N.E. from Seringapatam, Lat. 13** 4\ long. 

77“ ir. 

’ SOOLPAN MAHADEO.— A town in tlje 
British district Akraunee, collectorate of Can- 
deish, 50 miles E. by N. from Broach, and 
08 miles K.N.W. from Malligaum. I^at. 
21“ 48', long. 73“ 48'. 

SOOLTANPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 84 
miles N. by E. of Candeish. Lat. 2L 43', 
long. 74“ 40'. 

SOOLTANPOOR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kotah, situate eight miles S.E. from 
the right bank of the Chumbul river, and 31 
miles E.N.E. from Kotah. Lat. 25“ 19', long. 
76“ 20'. 

SOOLTANPOOR in Benabes, so called in 
contradistinction to Sooltanpoor in Oude, a 
town with bazar, on the route from the city 
of Benares to Chunar, 12 miles S.W. of the 
former, three miles N. of the latter. ITere is 
a cantonment of cuivalry. Supplies may be 
had in ahunc^ance, as well as water, the place 
being situate on the left bank of the Gange.s. 
Distant N.W. of Calcutta, by water, 687 miles, 
or 864 if the Sunderbund passjige be taken ; 
by land, by way of Benares, 433. Lat. 25° 11', 
long. 82“ 57'. 

SOOMAIRPOOR, in the British district of 
Humeerpoor, lieUt.-gov. of the N.W. Ibovinces, 
a town on the route from Humeerpoor to 
Bandab, 11 miles S. of the fonner. Lat. 
25“ 50', long. 80“ 13'. 

SOOMEYSUR FORT, in the British dis- 
trict of Saruo, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 45 miles 
N.N.W. of Bettiah. Lat. 27“ 22', long. 
84“ 21'. 

SOONAMOOKEE, in the British district 
of Bancoora, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route froin Berhampoor to Bancoora, 91 
miles S.W. of former, 24 N.E. of latter. Lat. 
23“ 18', long. 87“ 31'. 

SOON A MUDAN. — A town in Nepal, 
situate on the right bank of one of the arms of 
the G unduck river, and 126 miles N.W. by 
W. from IChatmandoo. Lat. 28“ 37', long. 
83“ 33'. 

SOON DA, in the British district of North 
Canara, presidency of Madras, a town, the 
principal place of a tallook or sulxliviaion of 
the same name. It is situate on the Soonda 
Nulla, a small river tributary to the Baidli 
Nulla, and was formerly a place of great 
extent, the outermost Wi.i being forty-eight 
miles in circumference, \vithin it are two 
other lines of fortifications ; the innermost, 
being a square of three miles, was once fully 
occupied by dwellings, and even when taken 
by Hyder Ali, of Mysore, in the middle of 
the last century, contained 10,000 houses. In 


I the spaces between the inner and middle in- 
closures, an<l between the middle and the 
outer, the houstis were formerly diaj>er8ed in 
small groups, with gardens, groves, and 
orchards between them. The surrounding 
country is rather rugged, being intersected by 
many deep valleys and gorges, drained by 
rivulets. The entire k'dlook or subdivision of 
Soonda is rough and mountainou.s, extending 
over the summit of the Ghats, here expanding 
into a sort of rugged table-land, traversed by 
the Baidli Nulla, the Cauly Nuddy, and nume- 
rous small torrents. Tliose well-watered dells 
are in the lower part fertile, producing, in 
great perfection, betel-nut, betel-leaf, black 
pepper, cardamoms, and plantains, and capable 
of yielding a much greater quantity of these 
commodities, but that the country has not yet 
recovered from the desolation to which it was 
reduced by the Mahrattas and the troops of 
[ Mysore. The climate in the western part, 
j towards the brow of the Ghats, is extremely 
wet during the monsoon ; but this €^xccssive 
moisture diminishes as the country recedes 
towards the east. 

Besides Soonda, the only places within the 
tallook which can be denominated k>wu8, are 
Sersi, Banawasi, and Yelapur. 

ISoonda, called by the natives Sundha, and 
in Sanscrit Sndhapura, apptiars to be a place 
of very remote antiquity. Within the terri- 
torial division to which it gives name, there are 
traces of three several languages having fol- 
lowed each other in a succession commencing 
with a very early period. The tract formed 
part of the possessions of the Cadumlwi dynasty, 

! which ruled as far as the eastern coast ol the 
Peninsula, or that washed by the Bay of 
Bengal. Its subversion has l>een conjectured 
to have occurred in the second century of the 
Christian era, but neither history nor con- 
jecture furnishes a cause. Thenceforward 
j centuries of total darkness succeed. Prol>ably 
the irruptions of the Patan sultans of Delhi 
extended hither; but ultimately the territory 
formed part of the vast realm of Vijayanagar, 
remaining so until its total overthrow in A.D, 
1565, by a great Mussulman confederacy, 
when its fate w.'i8 decided under the general 
partitioning process that followed. In 1763 
it was conquereti by Fuzzul Oolla Khan, an 
officer of Hyder Ali, of Mysore. ; and the rajah, 
flying to the I^ortugucae at Goa, surrcndercjd 
to them his possessions below the Ghats, in 
consideratit>n of a fixed stipend : these posses- 
sions still form part of the Portuguese territory. 
The territory of the rajah of the country east 
of the culminating ridge of the Ghats, which 
became the prey of Hyder, on the overthrow 
of Tip|>oo, in 1799, was incorporated with the 
dominions of the East-lndia Company. 

The town of Soonda is distant from Manga- 
lore, N., 130 miles ; from Bombay, S.E., 3X8 ; 
from Bangalore, N.W., 220 ; from Mklras, 
N.W., 390. Lat. 14“ 45', long. 74“ 62'. 

I SOONDERBDNDS.— Sk 3 SuNDERBUNDS. 
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SOONDEKPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Silhet, licut.-gov. of Bengal, 57 
miles S.S.W. of Silhet. Xiat. 24" IP, long. 

24'. 

SOONDICOOPA. — A town in the Mysore, 
13 miles W.N.W. from Bangalore, and 63 
miles N.E. from Seringapatam. Bat. 13°, 
long. 77" 27'- 

SOONDOO RIVER, a feeder of the Maha- 
middy, rises in lat. 20" 12', long. 82" 6', and, 
flowing northerly through Nowagudda and 
Borar for seventy-three miles, falls into the 
Mahanuddy, in lat. 21° 4', long. 81° 56'. 

SOONDOOR. — See Soundook. 

SOONDRA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 182 miles W. hy S. Xom Jodh- 
jx)or, and 71 miles S.W. from Jessulmeer, 
Bat. 26° 9', long. 70° 15'. 

SOONDRAPANDYPATAM.~A town in 
the British district of Madura, presidency of 
Madras, 69 miles E. of Madura. J.iat. 9" 51', 
long. 79° 10'- 

SOONDCJRSEE. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Dewas, situate on the right 
liank of the Kallee Sinde river, and 61 miles 
W. from Bhopal. Bat. 23° 16', long. 76° 28'. 

SOONDY. — A towm in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 31 miles 
S.W. of Ongole. Bat. 15° 11', long. 79° 46'. 

SOONEYRUII, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Aligiirli to that of Futtehgurh, and 50 miles 
!N.W. of the latter. Bat, 27° 37', long. 78° 57'. 

SOONKERODKPE'rTA.— A town in the 
British district of Vizagapatam, presidency of 
M;ulras, 106 miles S W. of Ganjam. Bat. 
18° 15', long. 84° 3'. 

SOONPUT, in the Biitisli district of Pa- 
neeput, lieut.'gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Paneeput to Delhi, 
27 miles S. of the former. Soonput contains a 
population of 16,870 inhabitants. Bat. 29°, 
long. 77° 4 '. 

SOONTII.- Sec SoAUTii. 

SOOPA, in the iallook or Bubdivision of the 
same name, in the British district of North 
Canara, presidency of Madnis, a town on the 
rugged plateau formed by the expansion of the 
Ghats towards the east. The tiillook of which 
it is the principal place, has an average eleva- 
tion of from 1,000 to 1,500 feet above the sea, 
and though in many places mugged and rocky, 
h;is several well-sheltered and watere<I valleys, 
producing rice, pepper, betel-nut, sugarcane, 
gram (Cicer arietinuin), raggi (Cynosurus cora- 
canus), and sesame ; and tlie uncultivated parts 
are overgrown with noble forests of teak, 
palms, and various other trees. Those forests 
may be easily traversed, in consequence of 
In ing free fro’n underwood ; but they are 
genenilly avoided, the atino.spbere being very 
unhealthy, and tigers and leopards being 
numerous and ferocious. The toiTcnts swell 
G c 


during the monsoon rains, so that timber ean 
be floated down to ELarwar and other places 
on the coast. The tallook has an area of 2,052 
square miles, and a population of 36,254, indi- 
cating a relative density of eighteen to the 
square mile ; but this is incredibly low, and so 
much less than that of the adjacent tallooks, 
under similar physical circumstances, that 
doubtless some error must have entered into 
the return. The town of Soopa is distant 
direct from Mangah»re, N., 170 miles ; Bom- 
l>ay, 8.E., 280 ; Bangalore, N.W., 260 ; Ma- 
dras, N.W., 410. Bat. 15° 16', long. 74° 35'. 

SOOPEH. — A town in the British district 
of Poouah, presidency of Bombay, 38 miles 
E.S.E. of Poonah. Bat. 18° 20', long. 
74° 26'. 

SOOPEU. — See Chanee Scope. 

SOOPOBE. — A town in the British district 
of Blmgulpore, lieiit.-gov. of Bengal, 7 1 miles 
N.N.W. of Bhagulpoor. Bat. 26° lO', long. 
86° 42'. 

SOORADAH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Gan jam, presidency of Madras, 48 miles 
N.W. by W. of Ganjam. The zeniindarry of 
which ibis town is the principal place having 
long .continued in a state of violence and dis- 
order, was excepted, in 1836, from the operation 
of the general regulations, and its civic and 
criminal administration intrusted to an agent 
of the governor of Fort St. George. Bat. 
19° 45', long. 84° 30'. 

SOORATfEE, in the British district of 
Ilurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Delhi to Hansee, 
and 11 miles S.E. of the latter. Bat. 29° 3', 
long. 76° 12'. 

SOORAJGUNG, in the British district of 
Myrnensing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right or south-western bank of the Konaie, 
a great offset of the Brahmapootra. It is the 
principal mart of the district, between 1,000 
[and 2,000 river craft of considerable size being 
usually anchored liere, to receive or discharge 
cargoes. The principal exports are rice, butter, 
cattle, hides, and timber. Distance from the 
town of Nusseerabad, S.W., 45 miles; Dacca, 
N.W., 69 ; Calcutta, N.E., 153. Bat. 24° 26', 
long. 89° 43'. 

SOORAJGURH, in the British district 
of Monghyr, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right or south bank of the Ganges, on the 
route from Dinapoor to the city of Monghyr, 
90 miles N.E, of former, 20 W. of latter. It 
is the principal [dace of a thaiia or station of a 
police division, but otherwise is insignificant. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Borhampoor 
and Patna, 318 miles, by the course of the 
Ganges 389. I^at. 25° 12', long, 86° 19'. 

SOORAPOOR.-^ -See Shouapore. 

SOORAUNA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodh[)oor, situate on the right bank 
of the Sookree river, and 97 miles S.W. from 
Jodh}K)or. Bat. 25° 20', long. 72° 10'. 
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SOOREE. — native state on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal. It is bounded on the 
north by the British district of Sumhulpore 
and by Berar ; on the east by Bnrgurh ; on 
the south by l^uunghur ; and on the west by 
Bootea. It is fifteen miles in length from 
north to soath, and ten in breadth : its centre 
is about lat. 21* 63', long. 82* 68'. 

SOOREE. — A town in the British district 
of Beerbhoom, li^nt.-gov. of Bengal, 109 miles 
N.W. hy R. of Gslcutta. I-at. 23* 63', long. 
87" 31'. 

SOORGAUM. — A petty district of Chooan 
Rajpoots, in the nortfa-westem pari of the 
province of Guserat. It is bounded on the 
mest by the Runn of Cutdi ; on the east by 
Banbier ; on the north by Mow ; and on the 
sooth by Charchat. It is ten miles long and 
ten broad, and contains an area of sixty-four 
square miles. The country is fiat and open ; 
the soil is both sandy and saline, producing 
but poor crops, and those of the commoner 
graiiMi. Qhussya salt is prodneed on the 
Runn aide in large quantities : the water is 
brackiBh, and not plentifuL The great road 
fiom Knggur Parkur auid Sinde, across the 
Rnnn, pa s s e s thronhh the district. The cold 
weather lasts during the months of November, 
December, January, and February: the heat 
is excessive during the months of April, May, 
and June : the rains in J uly, Afigust, and 
September, are generally very light. No 
tribute is paid to any government, ilie popu- 
lation amounts to about 4,500. 

The oounection of Soorgauin with the British 
government first oocnried in 1819, upon Uie 
expulsion by the latter of the numerous bands 
of plund^ers from Guzerat ; and a subsequent 
engagement was entered into in 1826. The 
policy observed towards it is that of non-inter- 
ference with its internal afimrs, but of control 
in its external relations. *1116 district is divided 
amongst five petty chiefii, of the Chooan Raj- 
poot caste, the principal of whom are Bogwan- 
jee and Fezmnljee, who succeeded their fiitbers 
in the antborily which they possess, and which 
they will probably transmit to their sons. TThe 
town of Sooiganm is in lat. 24* 9', long. 
71* 18'. 

SOORGXJXi, in £be bill state of Bulsun, a 
lofty peak on a range connected with that of 
Chnr. It is stated fay Lloyd to have an eleva- 
Uou greater than that of Wartoo, which is 
10,673 feet above the sea. Lat. 31* 6', long. 
77*33'. 

800RLA, a river of Bombay, rises in lat. 
19* 54', long. 73* 24', and flowing through 
the ^foitish coUeotorate of Tannah west for 
thirly-five mile^ and south for thirty-three, 
fells into the sea at laL 19* 30^ long. 
72*55'. 

SOORNAMOOKT, a river of Madias, 
rises in lat. 13* 26', long. 79* 11', and flowing 
novih-east for seventy-eight miles tlirough 
North Areot^ and twmxty-oiie through Nel- 


lore, falls into the sea at lat. 14* 8', long. 
80*11'. 

SOOROODONGUR. — A town in the terri- 
toiy of Nagpoor, 66 miles N.N.W. from Busiur, 
and 176 miles E.S.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 
20* 5', long. 81* 85'. 

SOOROUL, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
vilis^ on the route by the Sohajee Pass 
from Allahabad to Jubbulpore, and 27 miles 
S E. of the former city. Lat. 25° 7 , long. 
81* 43'. 

SOOROW. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, situate on the right bank of the 
Sookree river, and 87 miles S.W. by S. from 
Jodhpoor. Ijat. 25° 20', long. 72“ 2(y. 

SOORSAII. — A town in Oude, 57 miles 
N.W. by W. from Lucknow, and S4 miles 
E- from Futtehgurh. Lat. 27° 20', long. 
60* 14'. 

800RSUTTY. — A river rising in Sirmour, 
a short distance south-east of Nahun, and 
about lat. 30° 30', long. 77* 29'. It takes a 
south-westerly direction, and after a course of 
about thirty miles it joins another torrent, the 
Kharakee, holding nearly the same direction, 
and then divides into two branches, the more 
easterly being called the Chittung, the more 
westerly the Soorsutty. In consequence of 
the evenness of the surfece, and the great l>ody 
of water sent over it in heavy rains, it some- 
times unites with the Markunda, and even 
with the Giiggur. " The whole tract of 
couiitiy,” observes Baker, ‘' with the excep- 
tion of village sites, is liable to inundation from 
the Sub-Himalayan torrents, diffused over the 
surface by means of a network of natural and 
artificial wa^^ercourses, of which some are sup- 
plied from more than one of the rivers above 
named ; others again flow from one river into 
another, and during great floods all three (the 
Guggnr, Markunda, and Soorsutty rivers) are 
freqaently united." Having held a south- 
westerlj’^ direction for about thirty-five miles, 
as fer asThannesur, it there turns to the west, 
and seventeen miles lower down receives the 
Markunda, and after a farther course of about 
forty miles, joins the Guggur, in lat. 29° 52', 
long. 76* 10'. Like the other streams of Sir- 
hiud, it is, unless during inundation, merely 
**a small thread of running water." It is 
regarded with great veneration by the Hindoos, 
being ill their extravagant mythology con- 
sidered identical with the Sarasvati, the con- 
sort of Brahma, and goddess of wisdom, fabled 
to pass under ground to the confluence of the 
Jumna and Ganges, and there to mingle her 
stream with theirs. ** It is the famous Saras- 
vati, which comes out of the hills to the west 
of Uie Yamuna [Jumna], passes close to 'Pha- 
neser, loses itself in the great sandy desert, and 
reappears at Prayag, humbly oozing from 
under one of the towers of the fort, as if 
ashamed of herself. Indeed she may blush 
at her own imprudence, for she is the goddess 
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of learning and knowledge, and was then 
coming down the country with a book in her 
hand, when she entered the sandy desert, 
and was unexpectedly assailed by numerous 
demons with frightful countenances, making a 
dreadful noise. Ashamed of her own want of 
foresight, she sank into the grouncii and reap- 
peared at Prayaga or Allahabad.” 

SOORUJ GURH, in the hill state of Hin- 
door, a height on the ridge of Malown, and 
four and a half miles S.E. of that fort. During 
the war with the Goorkhas, it was .surmounted 
by a fort occupied by a garrison of that nation, 
until Colonel Thompson having established 
himself at the intermediate post of Deonti^l, 
and cut off the communication with Malown, 
the fort of Sooruj Gurh was evacuated, and 
fell into the hands of the British, by whom 
it was subsequently demolished. Elevation 
above the sea 4,927 feet. Lat. 31° 9', long. 
76° 54'. 

SOORUJGIJRII. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, 95 miles N. from Jeypoor, 
and 97 miles W.S.W. from Delhi. Lat. 28° 17', 
long. 75° 49'. 

SOORITJPOORE. — A town of P>undlecund, 
in the native state of Punnah, 57 miles W.S.W. 
from Punnah, and 61 miles N.E. fromSaugur. 
Lat. 24° 30', long. 79° 26'. 

SOORUNG.-~See Soang, 

SOORUTGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Boekaneer, 101 miles N.N.K. from 
Beekaneer, and 108 miles W. by N. from 
Hissar. Lat. 29° 19', long, 74“ 3'. 

SCOSNEER, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
pos.sessions of Scindia’s family, a considerable 
town, with a good bazar, 200 miles S.W. of 
Gwalior fort, 55 miles N. of Oojein. Lat, 
23° 55', long. 76° 6'. 

S()OSW.\. — A river in the British district 
of Deyrah Dhoon, formed by the confluence, 
in lat. 30° 15', long, 78° 5', and atari elevation 
of 2,148 feet above the sea, of two rivcr.s, 
the Ruspuiina and the Bindhal Ran, flowing 
from the south-western declivity of the moun- 
tains of Gurwhal. It takes a south-eristerly 
direction, and, receiving several feeder.s, joins 
the Song Nuddy in lat. 30° 4', long. 78° 14', 
having previously parted with an offset, which, 
retaining the name of Sooswa, falls into the 
Ganges a little below the confluence with the 
Song. 

SOOTEE, in the Briti.sh district of Moor- 
shedabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Berhampore to Dinapore, 42 miles 
N.W. of the former, 251 S.E. of the latter. 
Here, in July, 1763, was fought a battle be- 
tween a British army and the troops of Meer 
Cossim Ali, nawaub of Bengal, in which, after 
a contest of extraordinary severity, the former 
totally routed their opponents, taking all their 
cannon and 150 boats laden with grain. The 
thana or police-station of Sootee has juri.sdiction 
over a small tract containing 128 villages, 
4,816 houses, and a population of 34,662 ; of 


which the Mussulman proportion is 28,499, 
the Brahminist 6,163. Sootee is distant N. 
from Calcutta by land, by way of Berhampoi e, 
160 miles, by water 210. Lat. 24° 35', long. 
88 ° 6 '. 

SOOITRPOUR. — A town in the British 
district of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, 48 miles S.E. of Lohadugra. Lat. 22° 59', 
long. 85° 18', T 

SOOWTJRNDROOG, in the presidency of 
Bombay, a fort on a small and Jfightly-elevated 
island close to the coast of the collectorate of 
Rutnagherry (South Concan). It was made 
defensible in 1662, by Sevajee, the Mahratta 
chief; in 1713 it passed by treaty from Shao, 
rajah of Sattara, to Kanhojee Angria, who had 
originally been a commander in the Mahratta 
fleet, an<l acquired great power and wealth by 
piracy ; in 1755 Tulaji, a successor of Kanhojee, 
having caiTied on a prolonged and destructive 
course of piracy against British commerce, a 
small force, consisting of “ a forty-four gun 
ship, a ketch of sixteen guns, and two bomb- 
vessels,” was despatched, under the command 
of Commodore James, against the fort, which 
was captured after a feeble resistance of a few 
hours, and without the loss of a man on the 
side of the' captors. On this success Duff 
observes, “An achievement which, from the 
previous idea entertained of the pirate Angria, 
and the strength of the fortifications, was a 
matter of surprise even to those who accom- 
plished it.” It was transferred to the Mah- 
ratta government in exchange for Bankote 
and P’ort Victoria, and acquired finally by the 
Eaat-lndia Company on the overthrow of the 
Pei.shwa in 1818. Distance S. from Bombay 
78 mile.s. Lat. 17° 50', long. 73° 8'. 

SO PUR. — A towm within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on the left bank of the Jhelum river, and 
23 miles W.N.W. from Sirinagur. Lat. 
34° 15', long. 74° 40'. 

SOJiAON, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Allahabad to Oude, 
14 miles N. of the former. Lat. 25° 38', 
long. 81° 55', 

SCR AWN, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, the principal place of the pergunuah of 
the same name, is situate on the route from 
the city of Allahabad to Partabgarh, cand 12 
miles N. of the former. Lat. 25° 36', long. 
81° 55'. 

' SORON, in tho British district of Bndaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Coel to Budaon, 25 miles S.W. 
cf the latter. Population 10,395. Lat. 27° 53', 
long. 78° 49'. 

SCRUB A. — A town in the Mysore, 173 
miles N.W. from Seringapatam, and 45 miles 
E. by N. from Honahwar. Lat. 14° 23', long. 
75° 9'. 

SORUTH, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Gazerat, a district, the most south- 
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cni of the peninsula. It is bounded on the 
north by the district of Hallar ; on the north- 
east and east by that of Kattywar ; on tlie 
east by Babiiawar ; on the south and south- 
west by the Arabian Sea, and on the w est by the 
district of Burda ; and lies Viet ween lat. 20'^ 41' 
—21° 50', long. 69° 58'—71“ 12'. There is no 
oiheial r3turi:i of the area, but hy ])robah]e 
approximation it may be stated at d,d00 square 
milea. Nearly the whole of this fine district 
is held by a Mussulman, the nawaub of doona- 
gurh, BO called from his capital of that naiuo, 
situate among the hills in the north-east part. 

The principal places — Joonaghur theciijdtal, 
Somnath Pattan, Mangroal, Korynaur, Clior 
waur, as well as Din. the Portuguese island 
and seaport lying off the coast — are described 
under their respective names in the alphahet- 
ical arrangement. 

SOSILLA. — A towm in the Mysore, 21 
miles S-E. by E. from Seringapatain, and bS 
miles N. from Coimbatoor. Lat. 12" 16 , long. 
76° 69'. 

SOTE, or YARWAF ADATl.-A river 
rising in the British district of Moradabad, 
lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, about lat. 
28° 54', long. 78° 33'. It bolds a south'ea.sterly 
course of alxiut 130 miles, and falls into the 
Ganges on the left side, in lat. 27° 41', long. 
79° 29'. About thirty miles from its source, it 
is crossed by the route from Bareilly to Meerut, 
and is in that place fordable in the dry season, 

it during the rains becomes so swtdlen as to 
be passable only by ferry. A iiitle lower 
down, the route from Bareilly to Delhi crosses 
it hy a bridge of fascines, ar\d ihtuo it is ten 
yards wide, and very deep. .Forster describes 
its waters as salubrious, and tlowing in a 
beautifully winding course, and mentions that 
the name Yarwafadar, or ‘Hrusty friend,” by 
which it is generally known in the lower part 
of its course, was given by !Mo]iainine<i Sbah, 
of Delhi, in enthusiastic recognition of the 
advantages derived from it l>\ his army dining 
his invasion of Kohilcund in 1715. 

SOTEH. — A town of Eastern India, in the 
native state of Muneepoor, 28 miles K. by S. 
from Muneepoor, and 102 miles Fh from Sil- 
char. Lat. 24" 41', long. 94 ' 27'. 

SOUAK, in the jaghire of Kampoor, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. IVovincep, a village on the 
north-eastern route from the town of Ilnirqioor 
to Nugeena, and 18 miles K. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 2', long. 79° 6'. 

SOUDAPULLY.— A town in the British 
district of Ouddapah, presidency of Madras, 
72 milea S. by W, of Cuddajjah. * Lat. 13“ 26', 
long. 78° 45'. 

SOUDRA, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
meer, a village near the route from Koree, in 
Sindh, to the town of Jeasulnieer, and 11 rnilos 
N.W. of it. There ai*e a fev.’ shops, and water 
is obtainable from wells. The road in this part 
of the route is stony. Lat. 26° 57', long- 

7r r. 


SOXTMB, or SUMBE, a mountain torrent 
rising at the southern base of the Sewalik 
Mountains, in lat. 30° 24', long. 77° 28', and 
described by Colvin as nearly dry, except in 
rains, when it receives the drainage of the 
monntains^ south-east of Nahuii, and of the 
j)lains east of its course nearly to the Jumna ; 
frojn which, and a strong fall, its floods are 
most violent and sudden in their effects.” 

SOU NDA, or SEUNDA, in the native state 
of Dutteea, province of Budlecund, a town oii 
the route by Kooneh from Gwalior to Calpee, 
72 miles W. of the latter. It is situate on the 
right bank of the river Sindh, which here h;ra 

steep banks, sandy bottom, and usual depth 
of water during the dry season twui feet.” 
Here, in the heginning of November, 1817, 
were the liead -quarters of the British army 
under the Marquis of Hastings, Governor- 
General, advancing towards Gwalior to intimi- 
date Scindia. Lat. 26 9', loTJg, 78° 50'. 

SOUND A, — A town of Bnndlecund, in the 
native stale of Dutteah, 40 miles N.N.E. 
from Dutteah, and 30 milea W. from Jaloun. 
Lat. 26° 10', long. 78° 51'. 

SOUNDOOK. — A town in the British dis- 
trlet of Beliary, preskleney of Madras, 24 mile.s 
^V. by S. of Bellary. A siilall portion -of tht: 
disiriff of which this town is the principal 
place, belongs to a native 8hief. styled the 
rajab of Soundoor Lat. 15° 5', long. 76° 36'. 

SOU ItU. I BOOK.- A town in Nepal, 113 
milts \\ . by S. fi’(wn Khatmamloo, and 56 miles 
N. from Goruckpoor. Lat, 27° 30', long. 
83''- 29'. 

S0[5SA, in the Britl.-h distriet of IVTuttra, 
lie.ut.-'jov. (J lie? N.W. Jb'ovince-^, a ti>w'n on 
the Kiute from Muttra catilomnent to Kom- 
biui, in B.huitp<tre, and 15 miles N.E. of the 
latte'r. -Lat. 27° 27', h'i)g. 77'' 37'. 

SOBTilKBN MAIlBATrA JAGTTIBES. 

- By thus name are indieated the fT>llowing 
pett} leirioritios in the Southern Mahratta 
eoui try :--Hal<lee, dhumkundee, Kounwar, 
Meeruj (under twa* chiefs), Moodhole, Nur- 
goond, Sanghas, Savanore, and Sliedhal. They 
are nndor the protection of the Ifritish g-overn- 
meet, and locally are within the limits of the 
Bombay presidency. The area of the whole is 
roturneil at 3,700 square miles, aud the entire 
populati'in is stated at 410,700 

The Sattara jagbires, depf?ndenciea of the 
late raj of Sattara, and included within it, are 
named Aknikote, Bhore, Juth, Ounde, Pliul- 
tun, and Wylitaa With the state to whieb they 
Ixdonged, they have passtai under the British 
govci iiment. Most of the jagbires above men- 
tioned are noticed separately in the alphabeti- 
cal arrariginnent. 

SDirrii WEST FRONTIER OF BEN- 
GAL. — Tliis agency comprtdiends a large tract 
of country under the adndnistration of an 
oflicer called the Political Agent for the South- 
west Frontier, and who is also the commis- 
sioner of Ghota Nagpore. He is aided in the 
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discharge of his duties by several European 
assistants. In addition to these, there is a 
native judicial establishment, consisting of a 
sudder aurneen and nine moonsiffs. The tract 
of country subject to the commissioner of 
Chota Nagporo, comprises that province, called 
also Loliardugga, JVlaunhhoon, Kamgurh or 
Hazarecbagh, and Sumbhulpore ; but tiie 
authority of that officer as political agent 
extends over several native states subject to 
British control, in mos^ of which the govern- 
ment of the chiefs is of a very loose cliaracter, 
the land but imperfectly cultivated, and the 
people but slightly reclaimed from natural 
wi bin ess. The prinoijial of these native do- 
mains are Birgooja, Batna, Soriepore, Xorea, 
Nowagurh, Bora Samba, Sarungurh, Phooljee, 
Bombra, Bonei, Gaiigpore, Jush pore. Suck tee, 
Kyeguih, Burgun, Keriall, Serickala, Kursava, 
and Colehan, In these states the administra- 
tion of civil justice rests with the chiefs, subject 
to an appeal to tlie politu;al agent. In criminal 
matters, the rajaies may pass sentence to the 
extent of fourteen years’ transportation, under 
the a-pproval of the agent : but sentence of 
death cannot be passed until the case comes 
before the British agent for trial. In minor 
cases, tlic rajahs and chiefs may carry out their 
own orders at once ; but they are expected to 
make monthly reports, and transmit copies of 
all proceedings. 

The })laces named in the course of this 
article will be found noticed in tlie alpliabetical 
arrangement/* 

SOW A Tv A . — See N usseratiad. 

8t)WDA. — A town in tlie British district of 
Car.dei.'.h, preslilenoy of B>ombay, J08 miles 
E.N.E, of Malligaum. Lat. 21" 8', long. 7t>°. 

SOWIiEEOlTRlI, in the British territory 
of vSaugor and ISIerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Brovinces, a town on the route from 
Baitool to Indoor, 84 miles N.W. by W. of 
the former. Lat. 22 ’ 7', long. 77 ’ 81'. 

»S()WNB]E, in the Britisli district of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N. W, Bro- 
vinces, a town, the p: inci[)al place of the ])er- 
giinnah of the same name. It is situate on the 
route from Iloshnngaliad to Asseerghur, 30 
miles S.W. of former, 111 N.E. of latter. It 
is described as one of the best-looking and 
cleanest towns in Central India, with one very 
wide street of new and well-built houses. Lat. 
22" ‘28’, long. 77" 30'. 

SOWRICK, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckahad, liv'ut.-gov. of the N.W. Brovinces, a 
lowti on tli(^ 1 ()iit(; from B" urruckahad to Jaloun, 
25 milvis S. by W. of the former. Lat. 27 ’ 3', 
long. 79" 34'. 

SOWURIhAH, in the Briti.sh district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W^. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Benares 
to Allahabad, 27 miles W. of the former, 47 
E. of the latter. Lat. 25" 18', long. 82" 38'. 

SPANZEIK. — A town of Burinah, situate 
on the left bank of the Irawady river, and 134 


miles S.W. from Ava. Lat. 20° 10', long. 
94° 43'. 

BPITI. — A valley so called, forming the 
north-eastern angle of the Punjab; it extends 
from lat. 31" 40'— 32° 40', and froiri long. 
77° 43' — 78" 33', and is seventy miles in length 
from north to south, and forty-seven in breadth. 
The valley is traversed throughout by the river 
of Spiti, a feeder of the Sutluj. The mean 
elevation of the inhabited parts is slated to V)e 
12,986 feet. In 1846, the district was leased 
by the British for three years to the rajah of 
Bussahir, arid after the expiration of that 
period a revenue settlement was made with 
the cultivators, which is still iu force. 

SPIT! RIVER. -vSee Li. 

8RAVANA I5ELGULA, in the Mysore, a 
village, one of the few places in which the 
Jain tenets and worship, fo7*merly so prevalent 
over Indi.a, continue to hold their place. Here 
is a colossal image of (lomuta Raya, one ol the 
great pastors or coryphaei ol the Jains, being 
regarded by them as deifieii on account of his 
m(wits. Th<^ statue represents the personage 
naked ; it is of very massive proportions, being 
seventy feet three incdies in height, and con- 
sisting of one solid stone. Hence it is supposed 
to have been formed by hewing away the 
original mass of rock, until the statue alone 
remained . 

'Lhough the Jains liave been nearly exiir- 
minated in this part of India, by the persecu- 
tion of the Ibahmins, the votaries of tbeir faith 
in otlier quarters regard this place with high 
leverence, and lately an opulent Jain mer- 
chant of Seringapatam evinced his devotion by 
the construction here of a fine tank. Distance 
N.W. from Seringapatam 33 miles. Lat. 
12° 51', long. 76^3ir. 

SREE IVJUTTRA, or SARMATHTJRxV, in 
the Rajpoot territory of Kerowly, a town near 
the western frontier, towards the territory of 
Jcypore, 35 miles W, of the town of Dholpoor, 
62 S.W. of Agra. Lat. 26° 31', long. 77“ 29'. 

BREEVURDHUN, in the presidency of 
Bombay, a town in the territory occupied by 
! the Hubsies, 62 miles S. W^. by W. from Poonah, 
and 62 miles S. by E. from Bombay. Lat. 
18" 3', long. 73" 5'. 

SRIGARTH. — A town in the north-eastern 
quaiter of the Punjaub, iu the small raj (J 
Kullu, situate 43 miles S.E. by S. of Sultan- 
poor, Lat. 31° 24', long. 77" 30'. 

SRI KANTA, in Gurwbnl, a lofty peak of 
that part of the Himalaya in the space lying 
in the great flexure of the river Bhageerettee, 
where it changes lt.s direction from north-west 
to soiRh-wevSt. B'raser, who had a transient 
glimpse of this summit while temporarily free 
from cloud.s, designates it as “an enormously 
lofty and Bliarp jxiak." it is visible from 
Suharunpooi, iu tlie plains of ITindoostan, 
though many lofty ranges intervene, and the 
distance in a direct lino in 105 miles. The 



Bumaiit of Sri Kanta is 20,296 feet above tbe 
sea. Lat. 30® 67', long. 78® 51'. 

SRINAGAR, in the British district of 
Cawiipore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to 
Calpee, and 21 miles E. of the latter. Lat. 
26"" 9', long. 80® O'. 

SRINUGUR, in the British territory of 
Jaloun, in Bundelcund, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route, by the Hira- 
poor Pass, from Saugor to Banda, 47 miles 
S.W. of the latter. It has a large bazar, and 
water and supplies are abundant. Lat. 25® 11', 
long, 79® 50'. 

SRIRAMAPURAM. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district ol Vizagapataro, presidency of 
Madras, 64 miles S.W. by W. of Vizagapa- 
tam. Lat. 17"' 19', long. 82° 39'. 

STREEMIJNTGURH. — A town in the 
Southern Mahratta jaghire of Sanglee, 47 miles 
S.E. by E. from Dharwar, and 89 miles W. 
from Ballary, Lat. 15® 7', long. 75® 40'. 

STREEVY GOONDUM.— A town in the 
British district of Tinnevelly, presidency of 
Madras, 17 miles E.S.E. from Tinnevelly. 
Lat. 8® 39', long. 77° 59'. 

STRIMUSTRUM.~A town in the British 
district of South An'ot, presidency of Madras, 
31 miles S.W. of Cuddalore. Lat. 11® 24', 
long. 79® 28'. 

SUAGARHI, in the petty hill state of 
Kothar, the remaiuH of a fort on a high ridge 
shutting in the Guinbur river. The supply of 
water is from a tank supplied merely by rain, 
as there is no spring within a considerable 
distance. Elevation above the sea 5,620 feet. 
Lat. 30® 56', long. 77® 2'. 

RUBANRIKA. — A river rising in the Bri- 
tish district of (Jhota Nagpore, about lat. 
23® 9', long. 84° 50'. It takes, a direction j 
north-east for fifty miles, and subsequently I 
turning due east, becomes the boundary for] 
thirty miles betw'een the district of Chotai 
Nagpore and that of Ramgurh. At the end of j 
that distance it takes a direction south, and 
for a like distance forms the boundary between 
the districts Chota Nagpore and Pachete, and, 
entering this last-named district, traverses it 
in a direction south-east for a distance of about 
twenty-five miles. Continuing in the same 
direction, it for about six miles florins the 
boundary between the last-named district and 
Singbboom, and then for nine miles the bound- 
ary between Barrabhoom and Ringbhoom, and 
for twelve mi lee between Barrabhoom and 
Pooralia, through which it flows for fifty miles, 
and subsequently forms the boundary between 
it and the territory of Orissa for twenty-fiVe 
more. Finally entering the district of Mid- 
napore, it holds its course for eighty miles 
to the sea, disemboguing a few miles below 
Peepley, in lat. 21® 35', long. 87® 23'. Its 
direction after entering district Midnapore is 
south-east : its total length of course is about 
817 miles. Stirling styles it a ** respectable 


river,” but its mouth is obstructed by a danger- 
ous bar. It is called Peply or Pipli river by 
Horsburgh, wdm mentiones that Peply sand 
stretches three leagues from the shore, and in 
some part, four miles from land, is nearly dry 
at low water ; and that there is on the east 
side of the bank a road where ships may anchor 
in five fathoms water. 

SXIBATHOO. — A fort and cantonment, the 
principal place of a small pergunnah of the 
same name, reserved by the East-India Com- 
pany, on the settlement of the hill states at 
the conclusion jf the Ghoorka war, in 1815 : 
previously it was within the thakoorai or lord- 
ship of Keunthal. The district is bounded on 
‘the west by Kothar, and surrounded on all 
other sides by Burrouleo. It is a sort of 
table-land, having in its vicinity mountains 
varying in height from 4,600 to 8,000 feet 
above the sea, but southwards, or towards tbe 
plains, it is rather open, and exposed to the 
winds blowing from them, though overtojiped 
by some high lands in that direction. The fort 
is situJite on an eminence rising about 1,100 
feet from the right bank of tbe river Guinbur. 
The surrounding country is populous, being 
studded with many villages, tbe number of 
which has continually been on the increase 
since the establishment of British supremacy, 
in consequence of the refuge afforded to per- 
sons ojipresscd In the neighbouring hill states, 
and the extended domatKl for labour and pro- 
duce to supjdy the consumption of the British 
troop.s stationed there. Agriculture is carried 
on with great industry and skill, the sides of 
the mountains being formed into successive 
terraces, like huge steps. The level spots on 
the banks of the streams are irrigated and 
cultivated for rice, which is producea in great 
abundance, and of a quality superior to that 
of the adjacent Y*h*'in.s. The other crops are 
wlieat, barley, maize, millet of various kinds, 
ginger, cotton, opium, tobacco, oil-seeds, red 
pepper, hemp, and a variety of esculent vege- 
tables. The fruits are generally excellent ; and 
among them are apricots, peaches, walnuts, a 
few apples, wild pears, raspberries, and me- 
lons ; the strawberries are small and without 
flavour. The high grounds in the immediate 
vicinity of the station are almost destitute of 
wood, except on their northern declivities, 
which are covered with pines. The climate 
is altogether agreeable, and very healthy, the 
mean temperature of the whole year lieing 
from 654® May and June 

is considerable, but not oppressive. The 
periodical rains are heavy, commencing about 
the 20th of June and continuing to the close 
of September: hoar fn)sts commence in No- 
vember, and cease about the beginning of 
March. During December and January, in 
severe seasons, ice of considerable thickness 
is produced on standing water. Snow some- 
times falls to the depth of four or five inches, 
but seldom lies above three or four days, as 
the direct rays of the sun are powerful. The 
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supply of water for the cantonment appears 
to be sufficient only in ordinary seasons. 
Puring periods of drought, recourse must be 
had to springs three-quarters of a mile dis- 
tant, and 400 feet below the level of the 
barracks. The old fort h.as been converted 
into a jail for delinquents convicted at the 
cantonment and at Simla. Subathoo is in 
the Cis-Sutlej division of the territories sub- 
ject to the juristliction of the commissioner of 
the Punjaub. The fort is distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,075 miles ; elevation above the sea 
4,500 feet. Subathoo was some time since 
selected as the site for a sanatariura for 
troops. Its salubrity has been satisfactorily 
tested ; the special committee appointed to 
inquire into the relative healthiness of dif- 
ferent stations, having arrived at the con- 
clusion that at least two soldiers die at 
stations on the plains for one on the hills. 
Lat. 30“ 58', long. 77' 3'. 

SUBBULUAPH, in the British district of 
Bijiiour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
ruinous town and fort on the route from 
Nujeebabad to Ilurdwar, and 10 miles N.W. 
of the former. It is described by Captain 
IJnrdwicke as very extensive line of for- 
tification, inclosing the town ; both which ex- 
hibit little more than naked walla falling to 
decay. Much of the ground within the fort 
is in cultivation ; in the south-east curtain or 
face of the fort is a lofty brick -built gateway. 
The high road leads close past the north-e.'ist 
bastion, and continues along the north face 
the whole length, within thirty or forty yards 
of the ditch.” Lat. 29“ 14', long. 78“ 15'. 

SUBHAPUR, in the British district of 
Futtehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Banda to 
the town of Futtehpore, and 10 miles S.W. of 
the latter. It is probably identical with that 
called by Rennell Sliahbazpoor, or ‘'falcou’e 
towui.” Lat. 25“ 56', long. 80“ 36'. 

SUBTERIMOOKEE RIVE r>\— One of the 
mouths of the Canges, discharging itself into 
the sea in lat. 21“ 34', long. 88“ 26'. — See 
SUNUERBUNDS. 

SUBULKA SAREE, in the British district 
of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the city of Delhi to 
Rewaree, and 14 miles S.W. of the former. 
There is a good bazar, and w^ater is abundant. 
Lat. 28“ 33', long. 77“ 10'. 

SUBZULCOTE.— A town in the native 
state of Bahawulpore, situate 14 miles S.E. 
from the left bank of the Indus, and 76 miles 
N.E. by E. from Bukkur. The town and 
district of Subzulcote w'ere conferred upon 
the khan of Bahawmlpore in 1843, m reward 
of the support afforded by him to the British 
troops during the war in Sinde and Affghan- 
isl-ari. Lat. 28“ 12', long. 69“ 67'. 

SUCHANA. — A town in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, situated in 
the praiit or subdivision of Hallar, on tbe^ 


southern shore of the Gulf of Cutch. Dis- 
tance from Ahmedalxad, S.W., 150 miles, 
Lat. 22“ 34', long. 70“ 22'. 

SUCHEEN. — A town with a small territory 
included within the limits of the British dis- 
trict of Surat, presidency of Bombay, though 
in a great measure independent of the British 
government. It contains an area of 300 square 
miles, with a population of 22,260. The chief, 
styled the Nawaub of Sucheen, possesses, it is 
stated, seventeen villages and an annual income 
of 89,000 rupees. Loans to the nawaub, to 
enable him to discharge his Arab mercenaries 
and for other purposes, have been granted by 
the British government. These debts have 
not yet been liquidated ; and it has been sug- 
gested that certain villages siiould be sold to 
relieve the chief from his embarrassments. 
The town of Sucheen’ is distant from Surat city, 
S.E., 10 miles. Lat. 21“ 4', long. 72“ 58', 

SUCIIENDEE, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Calpee to the can- 
tonment of Cawnpore, and 14 miles W. of the 
latter. It has a bazar, .and supplies and water 
are abundant. The pcpulation amounts to 
5,441. The road in this part of the route is 
bad, the country partially cultivated. Lat. 
26“ 25', long. 80“ 14'. 

SUDDASHEEPET.~A town in Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Nizam, situate six 
miles S.W. from the right bank of the 
Manjera river, and 41 miles W.N.W, from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 17“ 37', long. 78“. 

SUDIYA. — A town of Assam, in the Bri- 
tish district of Siidiya, 34 miles N.E. of 
Seebpoor. Tlie district, of winch this town 
is the chief place, forms one of the divisions 
of upper Assam, and contains (inclusive of 
Mutniok)an .area of 6,942 square miles, with a 
population of 30,000. Lat. 27“ 50', long. 95“ 42'. 

SUDJUN. — A town in the British district 
of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 86 miles 
N. of Bombay. Lat. 20“ 10', long, 72° 50'. 

SUDULPUR JEHUR, in the British dis- 
trict of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the town of 
Bareilly to Shahjehan poor, and nine miles S.E. 
of the former place. It is situate near a large 
piece of water, in an open, level, cultivated 
country. Lat. 28“ 15', long. 79“ 35'. 

SUDURKIIANKAKOT, in Sirhind, a vil- 
lage on the route from Loodiana toFerozpoor, 
and 44 miles W. of the former town. It is situate 
seven miles from the left bank of the Sutlej, 
in a level open country, partially cultivated. 
The ro.ad in this part of the route is generally 
good, but in some places heavy and 8.andy, 
yet not so much as to have serious difficulties 
for guns or carriages. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 1,146 miles. Lat. 30“ 56', long. 74“ 39'. 

SUFDARGANJ, in the territory of Onde, 
a town on the route from the cantonment of 
Goruckpoor to Lucknow, 137 miles W. of the 
former, 29 E. of the latter. Here is encainping- 
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f^rourul on an extensive plain. Lat. 2G° 56', 
long. 81^ 15'. 

SUFEID KOH, or THE WHITE 
IMOUNTAIJS,” is a lofty range bounding the 
valley of the Kabool river on the south, as the 
Hindoo Koo.sh does on the north. Thc.se two 
ranges arc about seventy miles apart, and this 
distance may be considered as the extreme 
breadth of the valley of the Kabool river. The 
Snfeid Koh range runs nearly east and west 
along the parallel of lat. 33“ 50', commencing 
eastward near Attock, in long. 72“ IG', and 
terminating westward in long. G9" 36'. Its 
western extremity sinks into a maze of hills, 
stretching like network to the Kohislan of 
Kabool. The Sufeid Koh is generally of pri- 
mary foi Illation, consisting of granite, quartz, 
gneiss, mica-slate, and primary limestone. There 
are three ranges running nearly parallel, and 
rising in height a.s they recede from the river: 
the two lower are covered with pine-forests ; 
the highest and most distant has a very irre- 
gular outline, is steep and very rocky, yet 
furrowed by many beautiful and fertile vales. 
Tile highe.st part is between the meridians of 
69° 40' and 70° 30', and attains the elevation 
of 14,100 feet, being covered with perqietual 
snow. The Soorkh Hood, the Kara Su, and 
many other shallow hut impetuous streams, 
rush down its northern face, and are dis- 
charged into the river of Kabool, which con- 
veys their water to the Indus. The Khyber 
mountains connect the eastern extremity with 
the Himalaya, as the Kurkutcha do the 
w’estern ; and between them lies the plain of 
Jelalabad. 

SUFFEEDIJN, in Sirhind, a small town 
on the right bank oi the canal of Feroz.shah, 
where it changes its direction from south-west 
to west. The vicinity, formerly but slightly 
cultivated, has been much improved in con- 
sequence of the irrigation introduced by the 
repair and cleansing of the canal, w hich, jire- 
viously nearly useless, has now become a 
channel for conveying a large body of water 
from the Jumna to the south of Sirhind. Dis- 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 9G0 miles, Lat. 
29° 24', long. 76° 44'. 

SUGEN. — A town in the native state of 
Harara, on the south-western frontier of 
Bengal, situate on the right bank of the 
Brarniiiy river, and 61 miles N.E. byN. from 
Sumbulpoor. Lat. 22° 12', long. 84° 30'. 

tSUGGIJTl. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 124 miles S.W. by W. ' 
from Hyderabad, and 95 miles S.E. from 
Shola^ oor. Lat. 16° 36', long. 76° 51', 

SUGLA, in Lussabir, a pass over the outer 
range of the Himalaya, forms a communication 
between Xoenawar and Gurhwal, The road 
through it is bad, but has Uie advantage of 
being practicable for six months of the year, 
.and is ])assable for loaded sheep and goats : 
Gerard CHtimates its elevation above the sea 
at 16,000 feet. Lat. 31° 13', long. 78° 29'. A 


peak about three miles north-east of this pass 
was, in the great trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalaya, ascertained to have an elevation of 
21,178 feet above the sea. 

SUGREE, in the British district of A ziin- 
gurh, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Azinigurh to Goruck- 
poor, 13 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 26° 7', 
long. 83° 23'. 

SUHAR, in the r»ritish district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Muttra to Delhi, 15 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat, 27° 38', long. 77° 33'. 

SITHARITNPORE, a British district under 
the lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, is 
bounded on the north -enst by the Sewalik 
range, dividing it from the British district of 
Dchra Dhoon ; on the east by the Ganges, 
dividing it from the British districts of Gurh- 
wal and Bijiiour ; on the south by the British 
district of Mozuffuriiuggur ; and on the west 
by the Jumna, dividing it from Sirhind. It is 
about sixty-eight miles in length from north to 
south, and sixty in breadth from east to west, 
with an area of 2,165 sejuaro miles ; and lies 
between lat. 29° 28' — 30° 26', long. 77° 13' — 
78° 15'. The surface is in general remarkably 
uniform, sloping gently towards the south ; 
the numerous torrents which rush from the 
Sewalik range flowing generally in that direc- 
tion, and ultimately finding their way either 
to the Jumna or the Ganges. There is little 
elevation towards the Lise of the Sewalik hills, 
which rise precipitou.sly from the plain, the 
level of which is scarcely broken, except by 
two long ranges of sandhills running from 
north to south, in some degree parallel with 
the Ganges and with each other, and by 
another similar range near the western fron- 
tier, running in like manner from north 
to south, in a line corrcs})onding generally 
with that of the Jumna. Between the most 
easterly of these ranges and the Ganges, 
lies the Khadir or marsh land of that river, 
amounting probably to one-sixth of the whole 
area of Suharunpore. It is thus described by 
Cautley ; — The low tract of country lying at 
llie foot of the Sewalik hills, and receiving the 
drainage which ultimately falls into the Ganges 
river, is that which is designated by th^ natives 
the Ganges Khadir. It consists of a triangular 
portion of the country, bounded on the north- 
east by the chain of bills called the Sewalik ; 
on the south-west and south by a high steppe 
or bank ; and on the south and east by the 
Ganges river. The Sewalik on the north, and 
the high bank which lies on the •soutli, termi- 
nate in an acute angle at the Shahjehanpore 
pass, in the former range, the bank increasing 
in abruptness up to this point, near which it 
is lost entirely. The Khadir receives the 
whole of the hill drainage from Hurd war up to 
this angle, which may be considered as the 
water-head sejiaratiiig the valley of the Jumna 
from that of the Ganges.” The extent of 
depression of the surface of tlui Khadir below 
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the highlands of Suhaninpore, it is said, 
‘‘varies, decreasing in depth from the south- 
eastern angle upwards, the extreme depth 
being eighty-four feet. This depression, how- 
ever, is not universal : in the northern portion 
there is an isolated tract coiisiderahly elevated, 
on which are situated the towns of Kheri, Imli, 
and iimnerouB villages. This tract is much 
intersected and cut up by channels, and is 
separated, or nearly so, in its centre, by a 
large ravine, receiving a ]>ortion of the Shah 
Munsoor drainage. In addition to thi.s main 
insular tract of high land, there are other 
smaller mounds, upon which villages are built.” 
The entire drainage of this tract is into the 
Ganges, by means of the Solani and Rutmn, 
the Putthri, and some torrents of less impor- 
tance, The two ranges of sandhills already 
mentioned a.s rising to the west of the Khadir, 
form the high land dividing the valley of the 
Ganges from that of the Jumna. The drainage 
of the latter is effected principally by the 
Hindon and its tributaries, the discharge of 
which is into the Jumna, on the left side. An 
approximate estimate of the elevation of the 
northern part above the sea may be formed 
from the ascertained elevations of the. Pad- 
shamahal, at the north-western extremity, 
where the Jumna enters the plains; of Hurd- 
war, at the north-eastern extremity, where the 
Ganges enters the jilains ; and of Suharunpore, 
lying between them. Tliose elevations are 
re.sj:)ectiv(;ly 1/270, 1,024, and 1,0J3 feet. 
Bailni, on the south-eastern frontier, and pio- 
bably the lowest part of the district, is 940 
feet above the sea. The climate is cooler than 
that of tlie plain of Hindostan in general, in 
consec^uence of the higher latitude and greater 
elevation. Prom November, the weather be- 
comes progressively colder until Christmas ; 
in March, a rapid rise takes ])lace in the tem- 
perature ; and about the beginning or middle 
of April the hot winds begin to blow. J’lieir 
effects xire thus de.scribed by Jac«]ueniont : — 
‘‘The cmintry, which I had left two day.s 
before verdant and smiling, had become 
covered with dust ; in ti week the herbage 
will be entirely withered, and tlie trees have 
already a uniformly dull hue. Very near objects j 
appear through the dusty air as if by the false 
and lurid light of the sun penetrating through 
Btorrn-cloud.s, and also seem nearer than they 
actually are; but at no great distance their 
outlines are quite effaced.” The periodical 
rains commence in the middle of June, and 
terminate about he middle of September. 

The soil is generally clayey, with a propor- 
tion of sand, having in n»any places a sub- 
stratum of hard retentive clay, and not unfre- 
queiitly kankar, or lime in nodules, is imbedded 
in the earth. The very wide range of tem- 
perature gives a corresponding extent to the 
botany of Suharunpore, which, according to the 
season of the year, matures in the cooler the 
productions of the temperate ; in the hotter, 
of the intertropical climes. The elephant, 
common in the Dhoons north of the Sewalik 
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range, may probably be found ; and there are 
certainly tigers, leopards, lynxes, bears, the 
piju, a species viverra (Ratelus mellivorus), 
otters, jackals, stags, hog-deer, spotted deer, 
antelopes, wild hogs, and monkeys. 

The crops consist of wheat, bxirley, oats, 
millet, pease, beans, vetch, tares, lentils, 
mustard xind rape as oil-seeds, carrot, coriander, 
cumin, tobacco, flax, safflower, xind succory. 
Almost all the esculent vegetables of Europe 
succeed well in the cold season : hemp grows 
wild in great abundance and luxuriance. The 
autumnal crop consists of rice, cotton, indigo, 
maize, different kinds of millet. The govern- 
ment demand on the lands of this district ha.s 
been fixed for a term of years, which will 
expire on the 1st July, 1857. 

Idle means of extensive irrigation xira sup- 
plied by the Doxib Canal, wdnch lus its head- 
water from tlio Jumna on the left side, a 
short distxince above the Padshxihmahal, in 
lat. 3U" 22', long. 77° 39 . The construction 
of this canal is attributed to Ali Mardhxin 
Khan, minister of the enq)eror 8hah Jehan, a 
nobleman to who.se wexilth and public spirit 
the execution of variou.s gieat works is a.scribed 
by popular tradition. The canal is conducted, 
with coiKsiderable knowledge of hydraulics, 
along the crest of the high ground between 
the Jumnxi xiiid the Hindon, so as to admit of 
its water being thrown, for the purposes of 
irrigation, over the country on both sides. 
There xire, h«>wever, scarcely any traces of 
latenil offsets or of bridges ; whence it has 
been supposed that the great difficulty of pre- 
wserving it from the ruinous efifects of torrents 
in the upper part of the course, caused it at 
an early j>eriod to be allowed to lapse into 
ruin. Its general course is in a southerly 
direction, nearly |>ara]lel to tlie Jumna, and, 
on an average, xibout fifteen miles east of it. 
Near Delhi it flows into the valley of the 
Jumna, and passing partly through the 
grounds of a royal preserve, rejoins the Jumna 
opposite the city. The length of the main 
branch is 135 miles. It was, by direction of 
the supreme government, cleared out, put ia 
thorough repair, and reopened in the beginning 
of 1830, for the various purposes of irrigation, 
of affording water-power, and of navigation. 
Riifts of timber can thus be conveyed from the 
forests about the kise of the Sewalik to Delhi, 
xind boats of from four to eight tons burthen, 
and drawing two feet water, can also be navi- 
gated for tlie same distance. Another work 
of a similar character, but on a much larger 
scxile, is in course of completion, with a view 
to the benefit of the eastern part of the Doab. 
It consists in the formation of a canal for pur- 
poses of irrigation, from the right side of the 
Ganges, at Kunkbul, about three miles below 
Hurdwxir, to flow through the Doab. 

The chief rivers of Suharunpore — thsGangei» 
Jumna, Hindon, Rulmoo, ^ffani — are sepa- 
rately described in the alphabetloal arraoga- 
merrt. 

The population of the district is rctaraad al 
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801,325. The following official return dis- 
tinguishes the towns and villages of the district 
into classes according to their population : — 


Number with less than l ,000 inhabitants 1 ,328 

Ditto with more than 1,000 and less than 5,000 144 

Ditto with more than 5,000 and less than 10,000 5 

Ditto with more than 10,000 and less than 50,000 4 


Total 1,481 


On the dismemberment of the Mogul empire, 
subsequently to the victory gained by Ahmed 
Shah Diirani, the circar of Suharunpore was, 
about the year 1767, given by the conqueror 
to Najib-u-doula, a Kohilla chief. He was 
succeeded by his son Zabetakhan, on whose 
death, in 1785, the territory devolved to his 
son Gholam Kaudir, Infamous for his cruelties 
at Delhi, when, a few years afterwards, he 
obtained possession of that city and of its 
miserable sovereign, whom, after subjecting to 
every insult which malice and insolence could 
devise, he deprived of sight by the point of his 
dagger ; thus consummating a series of ex* 
cesses, which a cautious historian has pro- 
nounced to be almost without parallel in 
the history of the world.*’ The Mahratta 
chief Scindia subsequently dispossessed the 
wretch of his conquest, and avenged the 
wrongs of the unhappy ruler of Delhi upon the 
person of his brutal enemy ; for though (Iholara 
sought safety in flight, he was not destined to 
find it, being pursued and taken by the Mah- 
rattas, loaded with irons, and exposed in a 
cage. Subsequently he was deprived of bis 
eyes, nose, ears, bands, and feet, and thus 
horribly mutilated was ordered to be sent back 
to Delhi. He, however, never reached the 
scene of his atrocities, having died on the road. 
Scindia could scarcely add to the calamities of 
the imperial prisoner, but he still retained him 
in durance, making use of the emperor’s name 
for his own pur[)Oses, till the English, by the 
capture of Delhi, deprived him of the custody 
of the pageant prince. With the British 
government Scindia continued obstinately, 
though vainly, to contend. The vigorous 
policy of the Marquis Wellesley, enforced by 
the extraordinary military ability 'which that 
profound statesman had at his disposal, ulti- 
mately left the Mahratta no choice but sub- 
mission ; and in the sweeping cessions made 
by him to the British in 1803, by the treaty of 
Surjee Anjengaum, the district of Suharunpore 
was icUuded. 

SUHARUN’PORE. — The principal place of 
the British district of the same name, under 
the lieut.'gov. of the N.W. Provinces. It is 
situate on the small river Dumoulao, and about 
a mile E. of the Doab Canal, in an open, level 
country, rendered fertile by the irrigation 
derived therefrom, though naturally r.ather 
sandy. The immediate environs are rendered 
pleasing by numerous groves of mangoes and 
palms, and inclosures of cactus and euphorbia. 
Altogether the scene displays the results of 
care and intelligence not usual in tais part of 


I India ; and those agreeable features, with the 
dwellings of the British residents afranged 
about the town, give the place a European 
iair. Jacquemont styles it one of the hand- 
somest English stations in India. Here is a 
celebrated botanic garden belonging to the 
[ East-India Company,, arranged and matured 
I by the successive care of two eminent botanists, 

I Dr. Royle and Dr. Falconer. The former thus 
[describes the success attained in acclimating 
and cultivating the productions of various 
countries : — “ We have collected in one place 
and naturalized in the open air the various 
fruit-trees of very different countries ; as of 
Indisj China, Cabul, Europe, and America.” 
This variety of vegetation is attributed by Dr. 
Royle to the great range of temperature, which 
extends from the freezing-point to about 100°, 
oombined with the influence of the periodical 
rains ; and from those causes he considei-s the 
botr.nical capability of this locality “as being 
nearly the northern limit of the flora of India, 
as well as the southern boundary of that which 
is called the oriental or Persian region.” Tim 
choice of situation for the purpose of forming 
the garden was made with great judgment. 
The tropical situation of a botanical garden 
maintained at Calcutta was found, as might 
have been expected, very unfavourable for 
realizing many of the advafitages which it was 
established to promote. Suharunpore offered 
a more temperate locality ; and the com- 
parative proximity of the Himalaya Mountains 
added greatly to the strength of its claims to 
selection, while an old endowment afforded 
means for making so hopeful an experiment at 
a reduced rate of cost. The garden was formed 
in 1817 ; in 1826 a medical garden was annexed 
to it, and a nursery in' connection with it was 
formed in the adjoining hill district of Mus- 
soorie ; but a few years afterwards the charge 
for the medical garden was abolished, and 
sundry other reductions enforced, by the 
minute frugality of Lord William Bentinck. 
The effect of this cutting down was sub- 
sequently found to be a diminution of the 
utility of the establishment. Lord Auckland 
manifested great anxiety for the success of the 
institution, and a strong desire to restore its 
efficienc}' ; deeming this important, as well 
because the garden was an object of great 
interest to the inhabitants, as on the ground of 
its obvious tendency to the extension of know- 
ledge, and to the promotion of the benefit both 
of Asia and Europe. Steam navigation was at 
this period beginning to display its advantages 
as a connecting link between Great Britain 
and her possessions in India, and thus were 
opened facilities previously unknown for the 
interchange of the seeds, plants, and trees ot 
! the two quarters of the world ; to the advance- 
^ ment of agricultural, horticultural, and bo- 
^ tanical science, And to the probable increase ot 
the comforts and gratification of the tastes of 
the inhabitants of countries widely separated 
by distance ; thus making them mutnally con- 
tributory to the wants of each other, and co- 
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labourers in diffusing the elements of enjoy- 1 
ment, physical and intellectual. To effect the 
necessary improvements involved a small ad- 
ditional expense ; but the representations of 
the Governor-General were effectual, and in 
1840 the Court of Directors gave their sanction 
to the requisite measures for placing the 
establishment of the garden in such a state as 
should insure its efficiency for the purposes for 
which it was maintained. IBy this, and by 
retaining at home the services of Dr. Royle, 
to attend to the promotion by all practicable 
means of the development of the vegetable 
resources of India, an impetus was given to 
the veiy important objects in view, which 
cannot fail to issue in a large amount of 
benefit. The garden of Suharunpore, 680 
yards in its greatest length, and 470 in its 
greatest breadth, is an object of much beauty 
as well as utility, being tastefuby laid out with 
many delightful walks and carriage- roads. 

At Suharunpore is a fort, and also a military 
cantonment ; it has also been selected as the 
locality fol* a government stud depOt. Here, 
in the great trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalaya, was the principal station, where all 
the most valuable observations, whether of 
latitude, longitude, or azimuth, were made. 

The population of the town is 37,168. as 
shown by official return prepared in 1848 ; 
elevation above the sea 980 feet ; distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,007 miles. Lat. 29*" 58', 
long. IT 36'. 

SUHAWAR, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Mynpooree to 
Moradabad, 40 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
27" 48', long. 78° 55'. 

SUHEELA, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Gonickpoor 
to Khachi, 38 miles N, by W. of the former. 
Lat. 27° 13', long. 83° 16'. 

SUHESPOOR, in the British district of I 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bijnour to Pilleebheet, 
33 miles S.E. by E. of the former. Lat. 29° 8', 
long. 78° 41'. 

SUHESPOOR, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 22 miles N.W. from the former. Iti 
is a very filthy place, remarkably crowded 
with hogs, Davidson remarks, Pork ought 
to be cheap, for the neighbouring ffelds, ro^s, j 
ravines, and poo^s, were covered with these 
filthy untutored animals.” There is a bazar, 
and water is plentiful. Suhespoor contains a 
population of 6,442 inhabit -its. Lat. 29° 7', 
long, 78° 41'. 

SUHESPOORA, in the British district 
of Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Mirzapoor to 
Patna, 27 miles E. of the former. Lat. 25° 9', 
long. 83° 2'. . 


SUHPOO, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Muttra to Futtygurh, 30 miles 
E. by N. of the former. Lat. 27° 27', long. 
78° 13'. 

SUHUSWAN, in the British ^^itrict of 
Budaoon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Budaoon to Rewaree, 
23 miles W. of the former. Lat. 28° 4', long. 
78° 50'. 

SUJNAIR. — A river rising in the British 
district of Saugor and Nerbudda, in lat. 
24° 22', long. 78° 35', a few miles south of the 
town of Sindwah, and flowing about sixty 
miles l}» rough the territory of Scindia, falls, 
on the left side, into the Jamnie, a feeder of 
the Betwa, in lat. 25° 8', long. 78° 42'. 

SUKEET, in the British district of Mvn- 
poorie, the principal place of the pergunn.ah 
of the same name, a town on the route from 
Allygurh to Mynpoorie, and 24 miles N.W. of 
the latter. There is a bazar, and water and 
supplies are abundant : the courrtry is flat, 
open, and but partially cultivated. Imme- 
diately north and east of the town is an exten- 
sive waste plain, which would form an excel- 
lent exercising-ground for 20,000 men. The 
road in this part of the roilt© is good. Lat. 
27° 26', long. 78° 50'. 

SUKHET. — A native state in the nor^h 
side of the Sutlej, which separates it from the 
Cis-Sutlej hill states. It is about fifty-two 
miles in length from east to west, and twenty 
in breadth, having an area of 420 square miles, 
containing a population of 44,552, and yielding 
to the rajah a revenue of 80,000 rupees. 
Sukhet, the principal place, is in lat. 31° 33', 
long. 76° 56'. 

SUKKRUND. — A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, 
presidency of Bombay, 50 miles N. of Hydra- 
bad. Lat. 26° 7', long. 68° 24'. 

SUKKUR, in Sinde, a decayed town on the 
west or right bank of the Indus, and opposite 
Roree, on the eastern bank, the island fortress 
of Bukkur lying between them. It is situate 
where a low limestone range slopes down to 
the rivers bank, clothed in the neighbourhood 
of the town with luxuriant groves of date- 
palms. These groves, combined with the 
ruined but picturesque town of Sukkur, the 
river, the huge fortress of Bukkur, and . the 
town of Roree, situated (m the bold precipice 
opposite, form a very nf^ble landscape. In 
1839, a British cantonment was made at 
Sukkur, which became converted from a scene 
of desolation and wretchedness to one of 
activity and prosperity. Sut^'kur has still 
.several towers, mosques, and stand- 

ing. One minaret is in a state of ooMiderable 
preservation, and, according to Kv^nnedy, is 
100 feet high, and may be ascena^ed by a 
winding stone staircase, affording ac>< 5®88 to 
the summit, whence is a noble prospcc'f* 
is a heavy, ill- proportioned column, 
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ornament. In a commercial point of view, 
Sukkur is a position of some importance. 
With the view to the promotion and encou- 
rajjement of trade, the liritish government, in 
18,51, resolved to establish commercial fairs in 
Sinde. Sukkur was selected as the site of one of 
these, which is aj)])ointed to take place annually 
on the Ist of January, and to continue for the 
8f)ace of forty -five days. Lat. 27" 40', long. 
68“ 54'. 

SUKRANEH, in the Britisb district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Furruckabad 
to Jaloun, 30 miles S.S.AV. of the former. 
Lat. 27°, long. 79° 29'. 

SUKREEA. — A town in the British district 
of Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of Beii'.:al, 38 miles 
N.E. by E. of Sasseram. Lat. 25“ 13', long. 
84° 33'. 

8UKROL1DUH, in the British district of 
Ruharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. l^ro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Ruharunpoor 
to Ilurdwar, 18 miles E. of the former. Lat. 
30°, long. 77° 55'. 

SITKTEE. — A small raj, computed by the 
political agent for the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, within wliose jurisdiction it is in- 
cluded, to he of the annual value of 4,000 
rupees; the tribute is 240; the area is 268 
squart* miles. Its centre is in lat. 21° 52', 
long. 82° 52'. It appears to he well managed : 
the tribute is regularly paid, and the peo[)le 
are represented to be quiet and couteuted. 
The population is about 12,000. 

RUKTKERGURH, in the British district of 
Mirznj)ore, a village, with fort, 30 miles S.VV. 
of Benares, 20 S.E. of Mirzapoor. Lat. 
24° 58', long. 82° 53'. 

RUKTUA, a river of Malwa, rises in lat. 
21° 38', long. 76° 18', and, flowing northerly 
for seventy miles tlirough the territory of 
Rcindla, falls into tlie Nerbudda river on the 
left side, in lat. 22° 11', long. 76° 41'. 

SUKUIiDEAH, in the British <listrict of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Ohunar to Dinapore, 
28 miles N.E. of the former, 1J8 R.W. of the 
latter. Ru['piies and water arc abundant. 
Lat. 25° 21', long, 83 ' 20'. 

RUKULPU R.— A village on the right bank 
of the Goulah, in the British district of 
Bareilly, division of Piilibheet, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces. Lat. 29'’ 4', long, 
79° 38'. 

RIJKIJRTAL. in the British district of 
Muzuffurnugiir licnt.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a smaP fort and assemblage of dwell- 
ings, about h^If a mile from the right bank of 
the Gange.s. which is navigable fr(»rn the .sea to 
this point where, according to Forster, the 
channel moals so as to become fordable. Ad- 
jobiing ‘-he place on the west are ruined forti- 
fieatiaifl, erected by Zabitah Khan, a Pathan 
chief Lat. 29° 29', long. 78° S'. 


RUKUTPOOR, in the Britisli district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Furruckabad 
to Jaloun, 31 miles S. by W. of the former. 
Lat. 26° 57', long. 79° 36'. 

SULxVNA, in the territory of Indore, or 
possessions of Holkar’s family, a town, the 
principal place of a district in the immediate 
possession of a petty Rajpoot rajah, descendant 
of a scion of the Jodhpoor family, who, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, received 
an extensive grant of lands in this part of 
India from Shahjehan, the padshah of Delhi. 
The rajah is tributary to Scindia. In 1819, 
some disputes respecting tribute having arisen 
between the parties, the British government 
interposed, guaranteeing an annual amount of 
42,000 rupees to Scindia, and non-interference 
and freedom from molestation to the rajah. 
The administration of the territory has been 
intrusted to a rt'goncy during the minority of 
the present chit'f, and the (tountiy is said to be 
improving. Distant N.W, from Oojein 60 
miles, R.W. from Gwalior fort 285. Lat. 
23° 28', long. 74° 55'. 

RULE. — A town within the dominions of 
(Biolab Ringb, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
136 miles R.S.E. from Ririnagur, and 95 miles 
N.E. by N. from Kangra. Lat. 33° 14', long. 
77° 9'. 

RUTjEEMPOOR, in the British district of 
Paneeput, lle\it,-gov. t>f the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from tlie city of Delhi 
to Jlieend, and 40 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 5', long. 70° 50'. 

RULEEMJH>OR. in the British district of 
Boolundshuhu?*, licut. gov. of tlio N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a villa<ge on the route from Ivlna.sgutij 
to Meerut, and 58 miles S, ot the latter. Lai. 
*28° 20', long. 78° 1'. 

SULEMlh)()U, in the British district of 
Cawnpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province.s, 
a town on the route from Cawnpoor to Lut- 
tehpoor, 11 miles R.E. of the former. Lat. 
26° 21', long. 80 ' 32'. 

SULEMPOOR, in the British district of 
Coruckpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a .small town in the ]>ergunnah ot 
Selempoor Majliowli, situate on the right bank 
of the Little Gun<iuek. Its original denomi- 
nation was Nagar, which was changed to 
Islampoor, in honour of a rajah who, on his 
conversion to Mahometanism, look the name 
of Islam Khan, and subsequently, by corrup- 
tion, the name became Rulern poor. It contains 
only eighty house.s ; but Majboli, on the oppo- 
site or left side of the Gujiduck, contains 200 ; 
and the two places are usually considered as 
forming one town, tlie former being the Maho- 
medan, the other the Jlindu part. Distant 
S.E. from Goruckpoor cantonment 45 miles. 
Lat. 26° 15', long. 83° 57'. 

SULEYMPOOR, in the British district of 
Budaoon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bu<laoon to Shahje- 
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haupoor, 18 miles E. of the former. Lat. 
28" 1', long. 79" 30'. 

SULIM AN MOUNTAINS.— An extensive 
and lofty range, forming the western boundary 
of the British empire in India. They may be 
considered to commence in lat. 33" 50', and 
from that quarter stretch due south, in nearly 
the seventieth meridian of longitude, to the 
mountains about Hurniud and Kahun, and to 
lat. 29"", attaining their greatest height in lat. 
31" 35', where the Takbt-i-Suliman, or Suli- 
man’s seat,” called also Kbai|ia Ghar, is 11,000 
feet above the sea. This summit does not 
enter within the limit of perpetual congelation, 
being devoid of snow during the height of 
summer. Of its geological structure scarcely 
anything is known ; Vignq only states that 

it consists of recent formations, principally 
sandstone and secondary limestone, abounding 
in ammonites and other marine exuvise, the 
strata being much shattered and contorted, and 
often overlaid by shingle.” The eastern decli- 
vity dips rather steeply to the valley of the 
Indus, giving rise to numerous watercourses, 
which fertilize the Derajat, and are expended 
by absorption or irrigation. The western 
declivity is much more gradual, to the desert 
table land of Sewestau. It is remarkable that 
no stream rising in this range is known to 
reach the sea in any direction, or by any 
channel, except the Kurum, which discharges 
a scanty volume of water into the Indus, 
above Kala Bagh. The greatest dimension of 
the range is from north to south, and is a little 
more than 350 miles. The Suliman range is 
generally considered the peculiar seat of the 
aboriginal Afghans. Nowhere is vegetation 
more vigorous and varied. The sides ol the 
mountain nearly to the summit are clothed 
with dense and lofty forests, and the valleys 
overgrown with a great variety of indigenous 
trees, shrubs, and flowers. 

SULKEA. — A populous suburb of Calcutta, 
situate on the opposite or western side of the 
river Hooghly. The government have here 
extensivecodownsor warehouses for the recep- 
tion of salt. Lat. 22" 84', long. 88" 24'. 

SULLAN, in the Jetch Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 13 miles S. from 
the left bank of the Jbelum, 60 miles W.S.W. 
of the town of Gujerat, Lat. 32° 23', long, 

73" r. 

SULLIVAN^S ISLAND. — One of the 
group forming the Mergui Archipelago, situate 
about 12 miles W. of the coast of Tenasserim. 
It is thirty-six miles in length and three in 
breadth. Lat. 10" 50', long. 98" 20'. 

SULOOMBUR, in the territory of Oodey- 
pore or Mewar, a town on the route from 
Neemuch to Baroda, 94 miles S.W. of former, 
176 N.E. of latter. It is of considerable size, 
is walled, and has a bazar. Elevation above 
the sea 876 feet. Lai 24" 7', long. 74" 9'. 

SULTANGUNJ, in tbe territory of Oude, 
a small town on the route by Shahahad from 


Lucknow to Shahjehanpoor, 58 miles N.W. of 
I the former. Tennant, who saw it at the close 
of tbe last century, states, “The village of 
Sultangunge consists of 'mud houses wholly, 
but all neat, and in full repair. It is one of 
the few towns in India which does not exhibit 
marks of decay. Even here, however, are the 
ruins of far more durable and extensive cities, 
whose only vestige is to be traced by large 
mounts of brick-dust.” It has a small bazar, 
and is well supplied with water. Lat. 26" 68', 
long. 80" 15'. 

SULTANKHANWALA, in Sirhind, a 
small town on the route from Ferozpoor to 
Simla, and 11 miles W. of the former place. It 
is abundantly supplied with water from three 
good wells ; the surrounding country ie level, 
and has a rich soil, bearing luxuriant crops of 
grain in the few cultivated places. It belongs 
to a Sikh chief under British protection and 
control. The road in this part of tbe route 
is good. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by 
Loodiana, 1,157 miles. Lat. 80" 55', long. 
74" 42'. 

SULTANPqOR, or KULU, in the north- 
east of the Punjab, and on the southern slope 
of tbe Himalaya, is the capital of the raj, or 
small state, of Kulu. It is situate on a trian- 
gular tongue of land between the river Beas 
and a feeder flowing into it on the right aide. 
The southern, or lower part, which is next the 
river, contains the residence of the rajah ; and 
north of this, and .separated from it by a small 
bazar, is the upper part of tbe town, consiat* 
ing of the houses of traders, shopkeepera, and 
artificers. The principal imports are cbintse% 
coarse cottons, and woollens, and the retuma 
are made in opium and musk, the traffic being 
conducted by wandering mendicants, of whom 
great numbers arrive here on their route to 
various places of pilgrimage in the moantatna. 
The place is, as Moorcroft observes, **of no 
great population or extent.” Lat. 81" 67', 
long. 77" 9'. 

SULTANPQOR, in the British diatrict of 
Agra, a village on the route from the city of 
Agra to Jeypore, and two miles W. of the 
former. The road in this part of tbe route is 
rather heavy, the country well cultivated. Lat. 
27" 10', long. 78" 3'. 

SUL.TANPOOR, or SULTANPOOR- 
OUDE, in the kingdom of Oude, so named in 
contradistinction from Sultan poor-Benares, the 
principal place of the district of the same 
name, is situate on the left bank of the Goom- 
tee river. It was formerly the capital of the 
Bhars, a tribe of low caste, who once pos- 
sessed the whole tract from Goruckpore to 
Bundlecund and Saugor, and the large per- 
giinnah of Bhudoee, in Benares.” At that 
time it was named Kosbhawanpur ; was situ- 
ate amidst an immense jungle, ^rhouring 
tigers and wild elephants, and had a rampart 
eight miles in circumference, strengthened by 
bastions. It was taken by one of the early 
Ghorian invaders of India, supposed by Butter 
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^ to have been Kai Kubad, who reigned from 
3 ‘286 to ] 289. The city, with its walls, was 
dcstroytMl: on the ruins, now forming a shape- 
less heap of bricks, the conqueror constructed 
a fort, still remaining, but partially ruined, 
though containing habitable residences, occu- 
])ied by the foujdar, or commandant of police, 
and his followers. North-west of the Ibrt is 
an antique mosque, built by the sultan ; and 
tlu re are afew smaller mosques, built by8aiy ids, 
or reputed descendants of Mahomet, the founder 
ot Islam. The town having neither trade nor 
innnulactures, is decaying, and consists for the 
mf)st part of old brick houses, though there 
are a few new ones ; among others, a large 
residence built by the vakeel or envoy of the 
Lucknow durbar. The population is estimated 
by Butter at 1,500, including 1,000 Mussul- 
mans. The British cantonment is on the right 
f>f the river, and communicates with the left 
bank by ferry, being, even in the dry season, 
idO yards wide, four feet deep, and navigable 
Inr large boats. Kemote hydraulic action of 
Ihe stream has excavated a small valley, ex- 
tending along its course, from ten to 100 feet 
in breadth, on each side from the present 
banks, and with brows rising about ten feet 
above the height of the present stream wlien 
lowest, and half that height during the rains. 
The site of the cantonment is sixty feet above 
the brow ol the valley, and preserved from 
malaria east and west by dry, barren, and un- 
dulating ground. On the north is the river ; 
on the south cultivated ground, set off by a 
range ol stone pillars. The station has the 
inestimable advantage of perfect drainage, 
occasioned by its proximity to a great stream, 
that never overflows the brows of the narrow 
valley down which it holds its course. There 
are, consequently, no marshes in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, and none of any considerable size 
within such distance as to contaminate the 
atmosphere. The climate is generally charac- 
terized by dryness, comparative coolness and 
salubrity, with the exception of epidemic and 
contagious affections. In persons recently 
arrived from damper places, the excessive dry- 
ness produces catarrhs, toothache, earaclie, 
acute rheumatism, chaj>ped liands and feet, 
and elephantiasis ; still, the station is free 
from all endemic diseases of an iniportant 
nature, and altogether is one of the healthiest 
loa^ities in the plains of Hindooatari, The 
westerly winds, which pre'. ail from November 
to June, produce dryness, aoc()m})anied by con- 
siderable cold, until March, and increasing in 
temperature for the remaining period of their 
prevalence, tow^ard.s the close of which they 
are so sultry as to resemble the blast from a 
powerful furnace. Easterly winds prevail 
dunijg the rainy season, from the latter part 
of June to the early part ol October, and are 
always loaded with damp, disagreeable to the 
sensations and oppressive to the spirits. For 
•t few day 8 at the close of the rainy season, the 
.'.r is so clear, that Dboulagiri, one of the 
. ^hest bummits ot the llimalaya, is visible. 


though at the distance of nearly 200 miles to 
tlie nortli. The wells of the cantonment, from 
forty to seventy feet deep, are cut through firm 
kunkai at little expense, and yield good water, 
notwitlistaiiding the calcarious nature of the 
soil, and the copious efflorescence of nitrate, 
carbonate, and sulphate of soda, which appears 
on the surface. Snakes are numerous, par- 
ticularly the two deadly species karait and 
cobra di capello ; but the effects of their bites 
are generally found to yield to prom{)t treat- 
ment by brandy and laudanum. The commu- 
nication by water, by the course of the Goom- 
tee, is easy, though tedious, witli Lucknow, 
Ghazeepore, Juan pore, and Benares. The 
roads in every direction are very bad. The 
cantonment, originally built to contain an 
entire brigade, was occupied at the date of tho 
last returns by a regiment of irregular cavalry. 
Distant S.E. from Lucknow 92 miles, N. from 
Allahabad 59, from Calcutta, by Allahabad, 
562. Lat. 26" 16', long, 82° 8'. 

SULTANPOOB «IVALA, in the British 
district of Suharunpoor, lieut,-gov. of the N.W. 

I Vovinces, a town on the route from Sabarun- 
poor to 8imla, 10 miles N.N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 30° 5', long. 77“ 32'. 

SULTANPORE. — A town in the British 
district of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 30 
miles N. by W. of Purneah. Lat. 26° 10', 
long. 87° 23'. 

SULTANWAH GAM. — A town in tho 
Rajpoot state of Jessulmeer, 41 miles N. from 
Jessulmeer, and 126 miles E. by S. from Buk- 
kur. Lat, 27“ 29', long. 70° 56'. 

SUMBALKAH, or SUMALKA, in the 
British district of Paneeput, lieut. gov. of tho 
N.W. Provinces, a small town on the route 
from the city of Delhi to Kurnal, and 45 miles 
N.W. of the former. It has a small bazar, 
and a largo caravanserai, once a fine structure, 
but now much dilapidated. Water Is obtained 
from wells. Lat. 29° 14', long. 77° 5'. 

SUMBHUIj, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Moradabad to Ally- 
gnrli, 22 miles S.W. of the former. Population 
1 10,356. Lat. 28° 35', long. 78' 89'. 
j SLMBULIIERUH, in the British district 
! of M iizufurniigur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 

[ Ibovinces, a town on tho route from Muzulur- 
j iiugnr to Moradabad, 18 miles S.E. by E. of 
I the former. X.,at. 29'" 19', long. 77° 59'. 
j ST ' M BULPOltE, the chief place in the 
j district of the same name, is situate on the 
left l)ank of the Malianuddy, in lat. 21° 29', 
long, 84 ". Little information is available as to 
this place ; but it is stated to extend for about 
two miles along the bank of the river, and to 
contain some pagodas and other buildings of 
solid character. There is a fort, which, when 
the place was visited by the British agent in 
1 844, was in ruins. There is little or no trade, 
though ihe river, affording the means of water- 
carriage to Cuttack and the sea, is open for 
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pmall boats throughout the year, and for large 
ones during six or eight months. The climate 
is Haiti to be moat fatal to the European coo- 
Btitution. 

STTMBULPORE, formerly a raj, now a 
BritiHli district, within the range of territory 
subject to the control of the political agent 
for tlie south-west frontier of Bengal. With 
the exception of two small detached portions, 
it is bounded on the north by the native states 
of Kyghur and Gangpoor ; on the east by 
Bonei and Bombra ; on the south by Sonepoor 
and Patna ; and on the west by those of Phool- 
jee, Sarunghur, and Burgurh. It extends 
from lat. 21"— 22" 5', long. 83" 6'— 84" 51'; 
is 112 miles in length from east to west, and 
sixty in breadth ; and it embraces an area of 
4,693 square miles. The river Mahanuddy 
flows through it, and divides it into two un- 
equal parts, the larger lying on the right bank 
of the river. The ejistern portion of this dis- 
trict is mountainous and woody, the northern 
and western parts generally of a more level 
character, and at some places greatly depressed. 
The valley of Surnbulpore, according to Dr. 
Boyle’s observations, is only 410 feet above the 
level of the sea. The soil of this valley is 
alluvial, and produces in great abundance and 
perfection, rice, wheat, ^nd sugarcane. The 
first of these productions is reported to be of 
the finest quality, and the latter two grow 
with a luxuriance not surpassed in any part of 
India. According to the natives, the soil is well 
suited to the cultivation of the poppy, and they 
allege that it was formerly grown with advan- 
tage. Indigo, it is believed, might be culti- 
vated with success, as the wild plant abounds. 
Swamps and jhils exist in this district, as in 
others within the limits of the agency to whicli 
it belongs. These become dry in April or 
May, and fill again on the commencement of 
the rains. Stagnant water is not l)y the natives 
deemed injurious ; and so far from making 
drains for the })urpose of carrying it oft, they 
reserve it carefully for irrigation, and seem 
quite insensible to the disagreeable effluvia 
which it sends out. It is said that they do 
not suffer to any great extent from its effects ; 
and it has been suggested, that the surface, 
being generally covered with plants, which 
give out a large })roportion of oxygen, this 
provision ot nature may tend to counteract the 
lesults which might otherwise arise from .such 
deleterious accumulations. The hot winds 
begin to blow about tlie 20 Ih March, and con- 
tinue till the commencement of the rains, 
which in this district is usually about the 1st 
July. 

The animal and vegetable productions of 
Surnbulpore are similar to those ol the adjacent 
districts. Extensive forests of teak furnish an 
abundant supply of that valuable wood. In 
minerals, the district does not a])])ear to be 
rich, except in that production, which in popu- 
lar estimation ranks as the most valuahle. 
Surnbulpore has univci .-ially been celebrated for 


the finest diamonds in the world. These gems 
are occasionally found in the bed of the 
Mahanuddy, and at the mouths of other rivers 
which terminate in it. Gold, but not in laige 
quBuitities, is also found in the same situations. 
Tire quality of the diamond is characterized by 
a classification bearing the names of the four 
chief Hindoo castes, the most valuable being 
called a Brahmin. The diamond-searchers are 
employed in their occupation from the month 
of November to the rainy season. They are 
said to be a very dissipated race. 

The population of Suinbulpore, including 
that of the hill forts, is estimated at 274,000. 
The great mass is composed of Hindoos of the 
lowest castes, but the chiefs and principal land- 
holders claim the dignity of Rajpoots. There 
is no commerce worth notice. The raj was 
gratuitously conferred by the British govern- 
ment on a chief named Sahi, without “ words 
of inheritance.” It was, however, oontiooed to 
two successors ; but on the death of the latter 
of them without male issue, in 1849, it was 
annexed to the British dominions. Measures 
were immediately taken for the abolition of 
the transit-duties, and for effecting other im- 
provements. 

SUM BUR. — See Sambhur. 

SUMBURPUR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment 
ot Futtehgurh to that of Cawnpore, and 18 
miles N.W, of the latter. Lat. 26" 39', long. 
80" 13'. 

SUMDO, in Bussahir, a village in the 
district of Koouawar, is situate on a small 
level space near the south-eastern base of the 
Manerung Pass, and six miles distant from it. 
The village has been formed here in conse- 
quence of the pasture yielded by the ground, 
irrigated from the snows above, and the abun- 
dant fuel from a forest of birches, the highest 
in locality to be met with on the vast moun- 
tain-range rising to the north-west. Elevation 
above the sea 12,915 feet. Lat. 31® 52', long. 
78" 25'. 

SUMDUN, or SUMJUN, in the British 
district of Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a small town on the route 
from Cawnpore to the cantonment of Futteh- 
gurh, and 18 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 27® 7', 
long. 79 ' 46'. 

SUMJOK. — A town of Burmah, 13 miles 
W. from the right bank of the Khyendwen 
river, and 206 miles N.W, by N. from Ava. 
Lat. 24" 28', long. 94" 40'. 

SUMMAHN. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the left bank ot the Irawady river, and 
70 miles N. from Prome. Lat. 19" 48', long. 
94" 56'. 

SUMMEE, in Guzerat, a town near the 
left bank of the river Saraswati. Its chief, a 
Mussulman, and member ot the influential 
family of Babi, being also chief of Raduupoor, 
is styled Nawaub of Radunpur and Summeo. 
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Hit amnuJ income hat been etated to be 
1,50,000 nipeea ; and be yearly tenders a 
borse and elolhes as acknowledgment of fealty 
to the Gnicowar. Lat. 23° 40', long. 71° 40^. 

SUMJCEI-KOUM. — town of Bnrroah, 
aitnate on the left bank of the Irawady river, i 
and 61 miles W. by S. from Ava. Lat. 21° 44', 
kmg. 05° 5'. 

BUMKA3POOR. — ^A town in the territory 
of Kagpoor, 01 miles N.E. by £. from Nag- 
poor, and 89 miles E. from Seuni Lat. 22^, 
long. 80° Iff. 

SUMODUTTEE. — A town in the Britiah 
district of Belganm, presidency of Bombay, 
41 niilea K by S. of ^ganm. Lai. 16° 4ff, 
long. 76° ir. 

SUMPTER, in Bnndelcaod, a small raj or 
fHrhicipality nnder the political superintendence 
bf the lientenant-goremor of the North-West 
Prcmnoea. It lies between lat. 26° 42' — 
26° 67', long, 78° 51—79° 11' : it is estimated 
** to comprise 175 square miles, and was sup- 
posed in 1832 to contain seventy-two Tillages, 
with a populaticm of 28,000 souls. The re- 
Tenue was then estimated at fire lacs (50,000^.), 
and in 1837 at 4,50,000 mpeea (45,0000.'* 
This state maintains a disproportionate force ; 
namely, 300 horse, forty-five artillerymen, and 
4,000 infimiiy. It was originally severed from 
the territory of Oorcha or Tehree, but the 
time and causes of the event do not appear to 
be ascertained. The rajah, io oomplianoe with 
his repeated solicataiions, was in 1817, by 
treaty, placed under British protection. The 
town ii Snmpter is sitoate in lat. 25° 61* long. 
78° 68'. 

SUMEOO BEEGUM. — See Sibohafa. 

6UMSEB, or SON AIR, in the British 
district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Province, a village on the route from Delhi 
to the town of Meerut^ and 15 miles N.E. of 
the former. Lat. 28° 44', long. 77° 28'. 

SUN A, in the British district of AUygurh, 
lient.-gov. of the N.W. ProvincMW, a villsge on 
the route from the c^kutoi^ent of Aliguih to 
that of Mjmpooree, and 42 miles N.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 27° Zff, long. 78° 40'. 

SUNA^EE COTTim.— A to^ in the 
British district ol Dioajepore, presidency of 
Bengal, 70 miles N. of Dinajepore. Lai. 26^33', 
long. 88° 23'. 

BUNDKEP. — An island at the n^tb of 
the river : it is fertile, abounding with 

catfils^ but firee from tigers and other wild oeasta 
whieh nlost the neigbbonring continent. Its 
length is shout eighteen miles, and tax broacL 
TjffLiarW, long. 91° 82'. 

SUKDELLA, in the territory of Onde, a 
town cm the ronte from Lucknow to Shabje- 
himpoor, 30 miles N.W. of the former, 66 S.E. 
of the hrtter. It is ritnate on a level expanse, 
is Ma mile in length, and has many brick- 
hmlt hooseiv and a small mnd fort, little 
snpablo ol resisring attack. Tbe inhabitants 


are principally Pataos. Lat. 27° 4', long, 

►80° 34'. 

SUNDERBUNDS. — A maritime tract of 
British India, within the jurisdiction of the 
government of Bengal. This tract may be 
described as a cnrowded cluster of small marshy 
islands, separated by narrow channels, in some 
places containing brackish, in others fresh 
water, and generally under the influence of 
the tide, l^ese islands have obviously been 
formed . by tM deposition of the enormous 
quantity of sartb swept down by the Ganges 
during its pericxlic^ inundations, 'Tliis allu- 
> vial srxdiipelago, measured from the mouth of 
the river Hoogly, the most western of the 
eatnaries of the Ganges, in lat. 21° 40', long. 
88° S', to the island of Rabanabad, ih lat. 22°, 
long. 90° 80', extends about 158 miles ; and, 
thus defined, the Snnderbund district is 
bounded on the south by the Ba^ of Bengal ; 
on tbe east and north-east by the British dis- 
trict of Backergunge ; on the north by the 
British district Jessore and Baraset ; on the 
north-west by tbe British district of the 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs ; and on the west by 
the estnary of the Hoogly. It is about seventy- 
five miles in breadth ; the area is 6,500 square 
miles. Tbe principal channels by which the 
water of tbe Ganges at present reaches the 
Bay of Bengal, ocscnr in the following order, 
from west to east, from the Hoogly towards 
the Meghna : — 1. The Moree Gnnga, or chan- 
nel creek ; 2. the ^bternookbi or Surseni ; 
3. the Tlmkocoran, Mnllnri, or Jumerah; 4. 
the Mutwal ; 5, the Bangadcx)ni ; 6. the Gua- 
suba ; 7- the Rojmungal ; 8. the MoUinchoo ; 
9. the Baypunga ; 10. tbe Murjatta or Kagga ; 
11. the Pnssur ; 12. tbe Bangarah ; 13. the 
Hooringottah ; 14. the Rabnabad channel. 
'Though these channels are navigable for the 
largest cnii used for inland navigation, they 
are in many parts so narrow, that 
of the vessels plying through them is entangled 
in the branches of the trees growing on the 
bulks. Though there is some fine timber, the 
greater part of the wood is of small growth, 
suitable only for building boats, or for fire- 
wood, and for making charcoal for the supply 
of CUcnitta. As the islands are every- 
where covered with woods, they afford 
covert to numerous tigers, wild buffaloes, wild 
swine, monkeys, and deer. Tigers are pecu- 
liarly numerous and daring, preying on the 
wcxidcntters and tbe Molunghees, or those 
employed in extracting salt from the sea- 
water. Tbe quantity of salt obtained in this 
way is very great, and supplies the demand of 
the lower provincies of Bengal. A large por- 
tion of these wastes is totally iiTeclaimable, 
the soil being a louse sand, and tbe surfacHi liable 
to be*overfiowed either by unusually high tides 
or tbe periodicnd inundations of the river. In 
1823 the extensive island of Saugor was totally 
submerged by Uie efEacts of a prolonged and 
violent gale. However, notwithstanding many 
great obstacles^ improvement is making a 
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steady though slow progress. The tract has 
been divided into estates to the number of 
264, with an aggregate area of 1,800,000 
acres, which, on certain conditions, aregianted 
to applicants by government. The first scheme 
for bringing the waste lands under cultivation 
was promulgated in 1825 : this was superseded 
in 1830 by one more favourable to the grantees ; 
but in 1853 the government came to the con- 
clusion that ** the paramount object in devising 
rules for the disposal of lands in the Sander- 
bunds is to effect a clearance of that pestilent 
jungle in the shortest possible period, and to 
remove the stigma which most justly attaches 
to the existence of such a nuisance almost 
witliin eight of the capital. Lying," the 
Governor- General adds, " between the Bay of 
Bengal and the inhabited parts of the delta, 
iUi accumulated and perpefUally exhaling 
malaria, urged by the south-west monsoon, 
8]) reads disease and death over the whole 
country; the tract swarms with tigers and 
other wild beasts, whose ravages cause wide j 
destiuction both of life and property. The! 
improvement of the revenue is an object of 
secondary importance." The home authorities 
concurred with the local government in regard- 
ing the clearing of the Sunderbunds as a most 
desirable object, irrespective of the improve- 
ment of the revenue ; and a revised scheme is 
under consideration. The importance attached 
by government to the improvement sought, 
and the liberality which it is disposed to 
exercise, are shown by its renunciation of 
almost all immediate or proximate revenue, it 
being proposed, on the conditions of clearance 
being duly fulfilled, to subject the land to f>ay- 
rnents little more than nominal, for a period 
extendirig to within one year of a century. 
Bice is the staple article, but one crop only in 
the year can be obtained. Besides this, the 
sugarcane and the indigo-plant have been in- 
troduced by the grantees ; and mulberry-trees, 
for feeding silkworms, have been planted to 
some extent. Wild honey is produced in great 
quantities in this tract, and the markets of 
Calcutta are abundantly supplied with fish from 
the numerous channelc* and watercourses. The 
occupation of the fishermen is, however, not 
devoid of d.auger, from the vast number of 
large and fierce alligators. 

SUNDLEE. — A town in the Bajpoot state 
of.lodhpoor, situate on the left bank of the 
Loonee river, and 76 miles W.S.W. from Jodh- 
})oor. Lat. 25'' 49', long. 72® 5'. 

SUNDLEEBOOB, in the territory of Indore, 
or possessions of llolkar’s family, a small town 
on the route from Baitool to Mow, 96 miles 
N.W. of former, 89 S.E. of latter. It has a 
good bazar, is provided with water from a well 
and a small stream, and supplies are abundant : 
])o[>ulation about 1,500. Lat. 22® 32^, long. 
76 57'. 

HUNDLIPUR, in the British district of 
jMoradabad, lieut.-gov. oi the N.W. Provinces, 
a ^ illage on the route from the town of Morad- 
C} K 


abad to HardwaV*, and 10 nules N.W. of Ui« 
former. Supplies for troops are obtainablair 
and water from wells. Elevation above the 
sea 690 feet. Lat. 28® 58', long. 78* 45'. 

SUNDOOA, in the British district of BCnr- 
rmna, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoei^ a 
village close to the southern frontier, towards 
Shekhawutee. Lat. 28® 45', long. 75* 54'. 

SUNDBU, in Eoonawar, a pass across the 
ffimalaya range, extending from east to west, 
in the southern part of that district. This paas 
is so difficult, tl^t the adventurous travellets 
the Gerards could not induce any of the natives 
to guide them over it. The pec^de repre- 
sented it as crossing two ranges, and said it 
was very seldom attempted, and was never 
open more than two months in the year ; so it 
is probably little below 16,000 feet." Lat. 
31® 24', long. 78“ 2'. 

SUNDUN SERAI, in the British district 
of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Aligarh to 
the town of Moradabad, and 82 miles S.W. c£ 
the latter. Lat. 28® 32', long. 78® 30'. 

SUNEH, in the district of Salon, territoij 
of Oude, a town near the right bank of the 
river Saee, 65 miles S.E. of Lucknow. Hie 
population is estimated by Butter at 6,000^ sf 
whom half are Mussnlma^ Lat. 26® 5^, loeg. 
81® 24'. 

SUNERAMPOOR.^A town in the British 
district of Tipperah, lieuL-gov. of BengaL 
46 miles N. by W. of 'Tipperah. Lat. 24^6, 
long. 91® 2'. 

SUNEYA MDNDI, in the BriUsb district 
of Bareilly, division of Pillibbeet, lienk-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a vOlsge on the routs 
from Bareilly to Petoragorh, and 64 miles 
N.E. of the former. Hiere is a baxar here in 
the cool season, between November and April, 
in which interval the monotaineers descend to 
exchange the products of the more elevated 
regions for those of the plains. Lai. 28® 54', 
long. 79® 58'. 

SUNGLA, in Eoonawar, a small town on 
the right bank of the Bospa. It has a fine 
appearance, and is built on a slope, with the 
houses rising one above the other, the aoene 
being closed by the gigantic Ruldung peeks 
towering behind. The town has about fifty 
families, and is a place of some boaioesa, being 
the mart for traders ftom Gurwhal and Gbooera, 
which districts send grain of various kinds, and 
receive in return salt from Chinese Tartary. 
Elevation above the sea 8,600 feet. liat. 
31® 25'. long. 78® 19'. 

iSUNGNUM, in Bussahir, a small town of 
the district of Koonawar, is situate on the left 
bank of the river Darbung, at the conflaetiee 
of a torrent (the Bonkeeo) running finom the 
north-east. Those streams yield water for the 
abundant irrigation of the fertile dell in which 
the town is situate, and which, in oonaequence, 
is finr the length of three miles one cultivated 
area, enlivened with groves and rows <if apple^ 
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'walnut, and apricot tree», and vineyards yield- 
ing the finest grapes. The grape does not 
ripen iarther north on this side the Sutiuj, acid 
its maturity here is owing to the summer s 
heat, caused by the reverberation of the sun’s 
rays from the luountains inclosing the dell on 
every side, except towards the south-east, 
wbereitiso|>eD, and slopes down to the Sutiuj. 
Apricot-trees bear a profusion of fruit, which 
is, however, poor and acid, in consequence of 
the neglect of grafting. They are, however, 
collected in great quantities, and, being dried 
in the arid air on the housetops of the vilLogers, 
form a considerable article of their winter stock 
of provisions, and the kernels yield, by expres- 
sion, a large quantity of fragrant oil. Simg- 
num is 9,350 feet above the sea. Lat. 31 45', 
long. 78* 31'. 

SUNGROOR, in Sirbind, a village on the 
rente from Hansee to Loodiana, and 51 niiies 
8. of the latter town. It is situate in a level, 
well-cultivated country : the road in this part 
of the route is in general good, though, fiom 
the nature of the soil, in some places miry 
during heavy rains. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,061 miles. Lat. 30“ 14', long. 
75* 66'. 

SUNGUM- — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Manjera river, and 109 miles 
N.N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18“ 49', long. 
77“ 53'. 

SUNGUM. — A town in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 19 miles 
N.W. by W. of Nellore. Lat. 14“ 35', long. 
79“ 49'. 

8UNGUMESHWAR. — A town in the 
British district of Rutnageriab, presidency of 
Bombay, 21 miles N.E. by E. of Kutnageriah. 
Lat. 17“ 9', long. 73“ 36'. 

8UNGUMNEIR.-A town in the British 
district of Abmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
49 nilea N.W. of Ahmeduuggur. Lat. 19“ 35', 
long. 74* 14'. 

SUNGUKH. — A valley in the Daman divi- 
rioB of iho Punjab, about ninety miles W.N.W. 
of tlio town of Mooltan. Lat. 30“ 44', long. 

79“ r. 

STJN^A-.*— A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodbpocw, situate eight miles W. from the 
right hank of the Loonee river, and 92 miles 
8.W. by W. from Jodhpoor. Lat. 25“ 42', 
long. 71“ 61'. 

SUNJAIT, in Malwa, a town in the native 
state of Jowra, situate on the small river 
Bithmn. It is the principal place of a per- 
gunnah containing forty-nine villages, held in 
jagbire by Nawwab Ghuffur Khan. Distance 
N. from Indore 115 nnles, N.W. from Oojein 
85, S.E. from Neemuch 27. Lat. 24“ 18', 
long. 76“ 18'. 

SUNJULEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pumeah, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 12 
miles S.E. of Purneah. Lat. 25“ 89', long. 
87“ 41'. 


SUNK RIVER. — Tlie name given to the 
Byeturnee river during a portion of its course. 

SUNKAR, a river of Arracan, rises in 
lat. 22“ 10', long. 92° 40', and, flowing seventy 
miles through the district of Chittagong, falls 
inloithe sea in lat. 22“ 10', long. 91“' 68'. 

SUNKAR NARATN. — A town in the 
British district of South Canaia, presidency 
of Madras, 51 mile.s N. of Mangalore. Lat. 
13“ 36', long. 74“ 56'. 

SUNOUT. — A town in the British district 
of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 39 miles S.W. 
of Bebar. Lat. 24“ 50', long, 85“ 10'. 

SUNPOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 17 miles N. 
of Hazareebagh. Lat. 24“ 13', long. 85“ 29'. 

SUNTA, in Sirhind, a small town on the 
route from Kurnal to Putteeala, and 39 miles 
N.W. of the former place. It is pleasantly 
situate on the Umla nuddi or torrent, in a level, 
fertile country, but imperfectly cultivated, and 
consequently mucli overrun with jungle. The 
road in this part of the route, notwithsUuiding 
the level nature of the country, is very had, 
and scarcely j^racticable for guns or carriages. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,004 miles. 
Lat. 30“ 10', long. 76“ 44'. 

8UNT0UR GUHH, in the British district 
of Dehra Doon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Dehra to 
Koonawar, eight miles N. of the former. 
Lat. 30“ 25', long. 78“ 5'. 

SUNWARRA, in the British district of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Jubbul- 
poor to Baitool, 18 miles S.W. by W. of the 
former. Lat. 23“, long. 79“ 49'. 

SUI'I, in the British district of Kuinnon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Province.s, au exten- 
sive village on the route up the course of the 
river Siujoo, from Alinorah fort to the Unta 
Dhyra Pass, 38 mile.s N.K. of Aliiiorah. 
Abreast of the village is a ford over the river, 
the elevation of the bed of which in that place 
is 5,659 feet above the sea, Lat, 30“ 4', long. 
80“ 1'. 

SUPPAIIA, in the Briti.sh di.strict of Ali- 
gurh, lieut. gov. of the N.W, Ih’ovinees, a 
village on the route from tlie city of Agra to 
Aligurh cantonment, and 27 ndles N. of the 
former. Lat. 27“ 30', long. 78“ 7'. 
j SUPUHEE, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of tlie N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Goruckpoor 
to Bettiah, 47 miles E. of the former. Lat. 

! 26" 42', long. 84 9'. 

SURAGONG. — A town in the British 
district of Sumbulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 

1 97 miles W.N.W. of Sumbulpoor. Lat, 22“ 3', 
long. 82“ 40'. 

SURAJA, in the Reochna Dooab division 
of the Punjal), a town situated on the right 
bank of the Kavee, 90 miles S.W, of the town 
of Lahore. Lat. 30“ 60', long. 73“ 3'. 
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STJRAJPOOR, in the British district of 
Boolundahuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vir»ces, a town on the route from Ali^rurh to 
Delhi, and 22 miles S.E. of the latter. Tt 
has a bazar, and is abundantly snpplitd with 
water from wells. Lat. 28° 31', long. 32'. 

SURAJPOOR, in the British district of 
Puttehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town with bazar, on the right hank of the 
(langes, 117 miles by the river aVxive Allah- 
abad, and 925 above Calcutta. It is described 
by Lord Valentia as “ pleasingly situated on 
the right bank of the river, with several 
Hindoo temples and ghats to the edge, for 
ablution, some of which were in ruins, but 
others were building.” "Viewed from the 
river, it has a pleasing yet ruinous appear- 
ance, resulting not so much from actual decay 
as from the irregular style of building and 
finishing usual in many Indian towns. Distant 
22 miles N.W. from the town of Futtehpore. 
Lat. 2fi° 9', long. 80"" 39'. 

SURAKELLA, or SERIEKALA, a raj 
situate within Singbhoom, and sul)ject to the 
]Kditical agent for the south-west frontier of 
P>eng}il. Its centre is in lat. 22° 4fi', long. 
85° 55'. It w-as lately, during the mitiority of 
the rajah, in charge of one of the agent’s .assist- 
ants. Tlie country is reputed to yicM 10,000 
rupees ; the people are said to be wild ; and, 
beyond this, little is knowm. 

SURANDEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sarun, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 38 miles 
S. of Bettiah. I^at. 20'' 14', long. 84° 37'. 

SlIRANEE. — A town in the British district 
of Hydrabad, prQvince of Sciiide, presidency 
of Bombay, 67 miles S.S.E. of Hydrabad. 
Lat. 24° 30', long. 68° 53'. 

8URAT, the principal town of the Britisli 
collectorate of the same name, presidency ofj 
Bombay, is situate on the left or south side of 
the river Ta])tee, here fordable when the tide 
is out, but at high tide navigable for boats of 
forty or fifty tons burthen. Sea-going ve.ssels 
can only anchor off the bar, fifteen miles lower 
down. The road tmtside the bar is very 
dangerous in the spring, when southerly and 
westerly winds prevail ; and when such set in 
violently, it is expedient to run up the river, 
should the draught be sufficiently small, or 
otherwise to stand out towards the west of the 
Gulf ol Cambay, where shelter maybe obtained 
from the reef and island of Perim. The out- 
line of the town is an arc nearly semicircular, 
the river forming the chord, and the circuit 
being about six miles. The castle is situate 
about the middle of the chord, and though 
small, has bastions, covered way, and glacis. 
Surat is an ugly town, with narrow winding 
streets and high houses, constructed with 
frames ol timber filled in with brick, and 
having the upper stories projecting beyond 
the base. It is surrounded by a wall in good 
repair, with semicircular bastions and battle- 
ments. The house formerly occupied by the 


nawaub of Surat is a plain building of modemUi 
size. Most of the houses of the i?>ritish inha- 
bitants are in the vicinity of the fort, and are 
usually of good size, with syiacious inclosurefl. 
Without the walls of the city is the site ol the 
old French factory, containing some handsome 
and commodious buildings, now (juite deserted: 
such also is the stale of tlie ancient Dutch 
factory, once the most regular an<i best- built 
mansion about Surat. Hurat, in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, stood high as 
a commercial, and, though in a less degree, as 
a manufacturing place. 'Fhen the bazars were 
“filled with costly merchandise ; picturesque 
and interesting groups of natives on elephants, 
camels, horses, and mules ; strangers from all 
parts of the glolte in their respective costumes ; 
vessels building on the stocks, others navi- 
gating the river \ together with Turks, Persians, 
and Armenians, on Arabian chargers ; the 
European ladies in s])lendid carriages, the 
[Asiatic females in hackeries, drawn by oxen.” 

I That vivid .and hiislling .scene has faded away 
before the great superiority which Bombay has 
attained, alike in a political, coininercial, and 
maritime point of view, and the competition 
of British wares, cheaper than those of India; 
and the commerce of tlie ])ort is now in a great 
measure confined to the export of cotton, and 
of grain for the supply of the less-productive 
Concan, lying further south. Even now, how- 
I ever, Surat, is a plam of some importance, being 
I the station of a considerable force, and of the 
civil establishment of the collectorate. Hence 
the British society is unusually numerous, and 
its tone agreeable. There is a very neat and 
convenient chuieh, as well as an extensive and 
picturesque burial-ground, full of largo ruinous 
tombs of the former servants of the EaPt-India 
Company. 

The city of Surat has suffered occasionally 
from the inundations of the river 'Faptee. In 
1837, two of these visitations occurred, causing 
great damage to the city walls, public and pri- 
vate buildings, and bridges. Some immediate 
preventive steps were. taken to defend the town 
from the recurrence of such irruptions, which 
were attributed to the combined effects of a 
supposed gradual elevation of tlie bed of the 
river, an alteration in its channel, and tho 
obstruction of its mouth by a bar of sand. But 
tlie more recent reports of the engineer officers 
throw doubt upon this opinion, and the selec- 
tion of final measures for affording to the town 
security from injury by inundation, has been 
postponed until more complete information 
shall have been attained. The irruptions drew 
attention to the general state of the town, and 
on the occasion last referred to, authority was 
given for an annual expenditure of 40,000 
rupees on the streets, draining, and public 
works connecUd with the health and con- 
venience of the inhabitants. Tho population 
of the town in 1338 was 133,514. Surat has 
been conjectured to be a place of great anti- 
quity but this conclusion perhaps results from 
confounding the name of Sorath or Sourashtra, 
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a district of Guzerafc, with Surat, the name of j 
the town which is the subject of the present | 
article. The earliest authentic notice respect- 
ing this town is probably the mention of its 
discovery and sack by the Portuguese in 1530, 
at which time it is described as containing 
10,000 families, mostly handicrafts. An army 
attempted defence outside the town, but 
quickly took to flight, and then the city was 
entered without any further resistance, and 
nothing left in it that had life, or was of 
value. Then the city and some ships that lay 
in the arsenal were burned.” In 1531, the 
town having in some measure recovered from 
this calamity, was again burned by the Portu- ! 
guese. * 

In 1612, permission was granted by JebaUgir 
to establish an English factory at Surat, and 
in 1657 all the possessions of the Company in 
the East Indies were placed under the control 
of the president and council of Surat ; but 
from the subsequeut acquisition of Bombay, 
the importance of Surat progressively declined 
until 1692, when the seat of the presidency 
was transferred. In 1664, Sir George Oxenden 
being governor, Surat was plundered by Seva- 
jee, the Mahratta leader ; but the English suc- 
cessfully defended their factory, and having also 
afforded protection to many of the citizens and 
their property, Aurungzebe, in recognition of 
that assistance, granted the East-India Com- ! 
pany exemption from the duties levied on others 
trading at Surat. | 

During the early part of the eighteenth 
century, while the empire of Delhi was 
crumbling into ruins, Surat fell into a state of 
utter confusion, there being within it a number | 
of conflicting authorities, — Mogul, Mahratta, 
and others.. The Bombay governnjent, greatly j 
interested in the restoration of order at Surat, ' 
were zealous to effect this object, either with I 
or without the co-operation of the Mahrattas ; 
but their designs were frustrated, sometimes! 
by the feebleness and vacillation of their own ^ 
counsels, sometimes by the difficulty of securing 
the fidelity and stimulating the exertions of 
the W’ayward and treacherous people to whom 
they looked for co-operation. At length taking 
oourage to act vigorously for themselves, thqy 
in 1759 attacked the castle of Surat, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining possession of it. Thence- 
forward, tbough order was preserved, a divided 
authority continued to exist in Surat, the 
English being charged with the defence of the 
place, while a portion of the civil power was 
in the hands of a nawauh, both parties pro- 
fessing to act under the authority of the em- 
peror, though tliat authority soon became but 
a name ; and the nawaub, in fact, held his 
office at the pleasure of his British coadjutors. 
After a continuance of about forty years, a 
favourable opportunity occurred for terminating 
a state of things productive of many evils. On 
the death of the nawaub, in 1799, the British 
government, with the earnest wishes of the 
inhabitants of Surat, assumed the entire ad- 
luinistration, civil as well as military, con- 


ceding to a relative of the deceased the title of 
nawaub, with a large pensionary provision. 
This arrangement was settled by treaty con- 
cluded in 1800. In 1842 the titular dignity of 
nawaub became extinct, by the death of its 
last possessor without male heirs ; but certain 
privileges have been continued to hia family. 
An attempt, made on the part of the govern- 
ment, in 1847, to introduce a uniform system 
of w eights and measures into this city, resulted 
in*failure. The government directed that only 
mild and conciliatory means should be employed 
to overcome the aversion of the shopkeepers 
to the measure, and remove the obstacles to 
its introduction. Snrat is distant from Bom- 
bay, N., 150 miles ; from Ahmedabad, S., 130. 
Lat. 21“ 10', long. 72** 52^. 

The district of Surat, of which this town is 
the principal place, is bounded on the north 
by the collectorate of Broach ; on the east by 
Guzerat ; on the south by Guzerat and the 
British collectorate of Tannah ; and on the 
west by the Portuguese territory of Damaun 
and the Arabian Sea. It extends from lat. 
20° 15' to 21° 11', and from long. 72° 45' to 
Vs'’ 24'; and contains an area of 1,629 square 
miles. The population is given under the article 
Bombay. Its boundaries were formerly more 
extended, and comprised within their limits 
the contiguous collectorate of Broach, which, 
in 1843, was placed under a separate jurisdic- 
tion. The two districts bear a close resem- 
blance to each other, no less in their chief 
physical characteristics than in their statistical 
and social circumstances ; and as minute detaiLs 
on these points are given in the article Broach, 
which are generally applicable to Surat, the 
reader is referred to the former head for further 
information. 

SURAWALA, in the British district of 
Bhuttiana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Hansee 'to Bhut- 
nair, and 14 miles E. of the latter. Lat. 
29° 35', long. 74° 38'. 

SURAWTJL, in the British district of Myn- 
poorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Aligurh to Futtehgurh, and 49 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 27° 35', long. 78° 69'. 

SURBURI SUROREE, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, a village on the route from 
Balotra to the city of Jodhpoor, and 21 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 25° 54', lone. 
72° 43'. 

SU RD A, in the British district of Raj eshaye, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town situate on a 
! ridge of clay and kunkur, or calcareous conglo- 
j merate, on the left bank of the Podda, or great 
[ eastern branch ot the Ganges, in a country 

very populous, well cultivated, and as beau- 
tiful as verdure, shade, water, and the s}»lendid 
variety of Indian shrubs and trees can make 
it.” Here was formerly an extensive filature, 
or silk establishment, belonging to the East- 
India Company. Distance N. from Calcutta, 
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by Berhampore, 153 milea Lat. 24® 18', long. 
88" 42'. 

SUR DEOTA. — A peak near Subathoo, bo 
called because sacred to Sur or Mahadeo. 
Elevation above the sea 6,419 feet. Lat. 
31® 3', long. 77'* 6'. 

SURDHAUR, in the peninsula of Kattee- 
war, province of Guzerat, a town belonging to 
a Rajpoot thakoor or chief, who once resided 
here, but removed to Rajkote, another town 
belonging to him. Distance from Ahmedabad, 
S.W., 118 miles; Baroda, W., 140. Lat. 
22® 8', long. 71° 1'. 

SUREELA, in Bundelcund, a small raj or 
principality, named from its principal place, is 
inclosed on all sides by the British district of 
Hutneerpoor, and lies between lat. 25® 43' — 
25® 51', long. 79“ 41' — 79® 48'. It is stated 
to comprise thirty-five square miles, and to 
contain only eleven villages, with a population 
of 4,500 souls. Its revenue is estimated at 
45,000 rupees (4,500Z.) per annum, and it 
maintains a force of twenty-five horse and 
seventy-five foot,” The town is 25 miles S. of 
Cal pee, 45 N.W. of Banda. Lat. 25® 46', 
long. 79® 48'. 

SUREYA, in the British district of Goruck- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Goruckpoor canton- 
ment to Lucknow, eight miles W. of the former, 
158 E. of the latter, Lat. 26® 45', long. 
83® 15'. 

SURGONG. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, 47 miles N.N.E. from Rj'epoor, and 
91 miles S.E. from Ramgurh. Lat. 21® 50', 
long. 81® 58'. 

SURGOOR. — A town in the Mysore, situate 
on the right bank of the Cauvery river, and 
36 miles S.W. by S. from Seringapatam. Lat. 
12®, long. 76® 26'. 

SURHA, in the British district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Allahabad to Kalleenjur, 104 
miles S.W. of former, eight N.E. of latter. 
Lat. 25° 6', long. 80® 36'. 

SIJRHUCHEEA. — A town in the British 
district of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 14 
miles N.N.E. of Mozufferpoor. Lat. 26® 17', 
long. 85® 33'. • 

SURHUD. — A town of Sinde, in the presi- 
dency of Bombay, situate seven miles S.E. of 
the left bank of the Indus, and 46 miles N.E. 
from Bukkur. Lat. 28° 6', long. 69° 29'. 

SDRJOO (EASTERN).— A river tributary 
to the Ghogra. It rises in the kingdom of 
Nepaul (where it is known by the name of the 
Relang), in lat. 28® 15', long. 81® 57', and 
flowing in a direction north-westerly for forty- 
miles, it, in lat. 28° 26', long. 81® 24', enters 
the plains of Oude. Its course is then gene- 
rally from north to south for about 120 miles, 
when it falls into the great river Ghogra, on 
its left side, in lat. 26® 58', long. 81® 46'. At 
its mouth it expands into a sort of morass ; at 


Burraecfa, forty-five miles from its mouth, and 
in lat. 27® 34 , long. 81® 40', it is described, 
rather indefinitely, by Tieffen thaler, as a 
stone’s throw in breadth, and in December 
[season of low water] two Indian ells deep 
but he adds that it occasioually becomes 
fordable. 

SURJOO, or SURJU (WESTERN), a con- 
siderable tributaiy of the great river Ghogra, 
rises in the British district of Kumaon, in a 
gorge on the southern face of the main range 
of the Himalaya. Eight miles from the source, 
according to Webb, “the breadth of theSurjoo 
below Soopee is about fifteen yards, and at this 
time [early in May] may be forded in twenty 
inches water. The hills across [beyond] the 
river [or to the eastward], rise gradually to a 
lofty <^ain, the summit of which is yet covered 
with snow, and its eastern base is washed by 
the [Eastern] Rangunga river.” The great 
elevation of the source is indicated by the 
snow, which lies about it so late in the year. 
At ^opee, already mentioned, the bed of the 
river is 5,659 leet aljove the sea. A few miles 
lower down, Webb forded it in two feet of 
water, with a breadth of twelve yards ; and a 
few miles still lower, or about fifteen miles 
from its source, the same traveller found it, in 
the middle of May, forty-five yards wide, and 
twenty-seven inches deep. It holds a south- 
westerly direction, receiving many streams ; and 
onb -of considerable volume (the Phoongur) falls 
into it on the left side, thirty-one miles from 
the source, and in lat. 29® 52', long. 79® 49'. 
Flowing five miles further in the same direc- 
tion, it, at Bagesar or Bageswar, receives, on 
the right side, the Gaomutee, a considerable 
stream running from the north-west. From 
that point it takes a south-easterly direction, 
receiving several small streams, and thirty-five 
miles below the confluence of the Gaomutee it 
receives, on the right side, the Punar, a con- 
siderable river flowing from the south-west. 
About ten miles above this confluence, sixty 
miles from the source, and in lat. 29® 38 ', 
long. 80® J3', Webb found “the average breadth 
about fifty yards, the drift four and a half to 
five miles per hour. The depth at present 
[probably in May] is about eight feet, but it 
becomes fordable about December.” Flowing 
from the confluence with the Punar still in a 
south-easterly direction, it at Ramesur, three 
or four miles farther down, receives, on the 
[left side, its greatest feeder, the Raingunga 
I (Eastern), flowing from the north. This con- 
fluence is 1,500 feet above the sea ; and as the 
elevation of the source of the Surjoo may with 
I probability be assumed to be 7,000 feet, its 
average fall throughout its course to Ramesur, 
a distance of seventy-four miles, will be above 
seventy feet in the mile. It is accordingly 
th^re “a most impetuous and rapid torrent, 
dashing over the rocks with the greatest force, 
causing a deafening noise, and casting the 
spray about in all directions.” Below the con- 
fluence it is indifferently called the Surjoo or 
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the Ramgunga. Near the confluence it is 
crossed by an iron suspension-bridge 180 feet 
in span. Continuing to flow in a south-easterly 
direction for twelve miles farther, it, at 
Puchesur, in lat, 29° 27', long. 80° 18', falls 
into the Kalee (Eastern), or principal head- 
w’ater of the great river Ghogra, Six furlongs 
above this confluence, Webb found the rivt^r 
fordable in the season ot low water ; the 
breadth of the stream about eighty yards ; 
transparent, bed stony, depth of tlio ford about 
four and a quarter feet ; drii't of current four 
miles per hour or more.” Tlie total length of 
course is between eighty and ninety miles. 
Herbert reckons the continuous courses of the 
8m-joo and Kali or Gboghra, from the source 
of the former river to the entrance of the latter 
on the ]>]ain of Hindoostnn, at Bhirni-Deo, to 
be 143 miles. The united stream, more gene- 
lally called the Ghogbra, but also known by 
the name ot the Surjoo throughout the wljole 
length of its course to its junction with the 
Ganges, and under the kindred names of Siru, 
8irwu, or Sii joo, is repeatedly mentioned by 
Paber. Tn this river is found the highly 
esteemed fish the rnahasur. 

SITPKANDA, in Gurwlial, a high mountain 
near the southetn frontier, and overlooking the 
l>ehra Doon. It forms part of the ridge 
separating the Jumna from the lUiageerettee, 
as the Ganges is called i!i the upper part of its 
eour.se. Tliere is a Hindoo temple on the 
summit, the formation of which is characterized 
by Hodgson and Iferbei t as “ con) posed of .a 
dull greyish stone, coarsely granulated, and 
liaving a concboidal fracture. It is semi-bard.” 
It was a station of the lai'ge series of triangles 
in the trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya. 
Elevation above the sea 9,271 feet. Lat. 
30° 25', long. 78° 21'. 

SUliKARA, in the Ibiti-h district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Futtebpore, and 24 njile.s N.W, 
of the former. Lat, 25" 34', long. 81° 35'. 

SURKUNDA, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Jumna, 18 
miles S. of the town of Futtehpore. Lat. 
25° 42', long. 80° 53'. 

SURMALEE. — A town and stockade in 
Nepal, so injle.s W. from Jemlah, and 46*miles 
3*1 S.E. from Alrnora. Lat. 29'" 21', long. 
80° 23'. 

SURMOTE. — A town within the dominions 
of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
54 miles S. from Sirinagur, and 81 miles E.N.E. 
fiom Jheluin. Lat. 33° 23', long. 74“ 45'. 

SUROLI, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. pjovinces, a village on 
the route from Alwar, by Ferozpoor, to Delhi, 
and 16 miles S.W. ot the latter. Lat. 28° 28', 
long. 77° 8'. 

SURREY KONDAIT. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Nizarn, 31 miles S.S.3*b 


from Hyderabad, and 88 miles N.E. by N. 
from Kumool. Lat. 16° 56', long. 78° 41'. 

SURROOL, in the British district of Beer- 
bhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Burhampoor to Bancoora, 55 miles 
S.W. of former, 60 N.E. of latter. It is 
situate two miles N. of the north or left bank 
of the Aji river. Lat. 23° 40', long. 87° 42'. 

SURRUKPOOR, in the Kcechna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
right bank of the Kr vee river, 18 miles S.W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 27', long. 
74° 4'. 

SUIIRUNGURH.— See Sarunghuh. 

SURSAWA. — A town in the British di.strict 
of Sunibulpoor, on the south-w’^eat frontier of 
Bengal, 88 miles W. of Sumbulpoor. Lat. 
21° 30', long. 82° 40'. 

SURSEEA. — A town in the British district 
of the Twenty- four Pergunnahs, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 26 miles S.S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 
22° 15', h.iig. 88° 10'. 

SURSODA . — A town in the British district 
of Balasore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 54 miles S.W. 
of Balasore. J^at. 20° 56', long, 86° 26'. 

8URSU DEBT, in Sirrnoor, a summit of the 
Sain range, near its north-W'cstern extretjiity, 
rises from the right hank of the river (Fiiee. 
It is surmounted by a small while temple, a 
secondary station in the great ttigonoinetrical 
survey of the Himalaya. J<llevation above the 
sea 6,299 feet. liat. 30' 51', long. 77° 16'. 

SllRTOONA. — A town in Guzerat, or ter- 
ritory of the Guieow'ar, 90 miles N.N.E. 
from Baroda, and 81 miles N.E. from liaira. 
Lat. 23° 30', long. 73° 39'. 

SURUGTHATj, in the British district Bij- 
nour, liout.-gov. of the N.W. Provirice.s, a 
village on the route from iVloradxihad to llurd- 
war, and 34 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
29^ 16', long. 78" 36'. 

8URUMNAGAR, in the territory of Oude, 
a small town on the route from Lucknow to 
Shalijehanpoor, 103 iniUjs N.W. of the former. 
It is situate on the left bank of the Le.sser 
Goomtee, and has an old fort, described by 
Hebcr as “pretty much like a large serai, 
surrounded by a high brick wall, with rouml 
towers at the flanks, and two Gothic gateways 
opp(»,site to each other.” Within is “a narrow 
street of mud houses, some looking like ware- 
houses, and the whole liaving more the air of 
a place where the peasantry of a small district 
were accustomed to secure their stores, than 
the usual residence ot any considerable number 
of people.” Outside are a little stragglitJg 
bazar and a few huts, with a Hindoo temple, 
but no mosque. Lat. 27° 33', long. 80° 2'. 

8URWANNEE SURAE, in the British dis- 
trict of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town with a bazar on the route from 
the city of Benares to Jounpoor, nine mile.s 
N.W. of the former, 29 S.E. of the latter. 
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.Suppll( s aitil water may be had in abundance. 
Lat. 2.0 2J', I'ujg. 82“ 57. 

SUItW.X li. in the Rajpoot state of Kiahen- 
gurh^ a b wn on the route from Goona to 
Nusseerabad, 2'l4 miles N.W. of the former, 
25 S. K. of hiUor. It has a good bazar, and 
water is abumi.'.nt. Lat. 26° 5', long. 75° 8'. 

SUKWUN.— A town of Malwa, in the 
native st;ite of Jlutlam, 20 miles N.W. from 
Kutlarn, and 70 miles S. by W. from Neemuch. 
Lat. 23° 29^ long. 74° 49'. 

SUKWUN. — A town in the British district 
of Mongheer, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 60 miles S. 
of Mongheer. Lat. 24° 30', long. 86° 20'. 

SUSOLAR, in the British district of Hu- 
meerpore, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the town of Banda 
to that of Hurneerpore, 15 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 25° 40', long. 80° 19'. 

SUSR.AL, in theSinde SagurDooabdivision 
of the R ui a town situated 13 miles W. 

from the right bank of the Jhelum, 118 miles 
N.N.W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 33° 12', 
long. 73° 32'. 

SUSIAVAR, in Biiasahir, a village in the 
pergunnah of Pekha, and hence sometimes 
called by that name. It is situate in a delight- 
ful country, in many places well wooded, and 
in general carefully and siicces.sfully cultivated. 
Jjloyd ob.serves, “ Many of the women were 
very handsome ; their complexions are fair and 
blushing.” Llevatinn above the sea 8,759 
feet. Lat. 31° 15', long. 78" 2'. 

SIJTGARH, in the liritish district of Ku- 
maon, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from l^etoragurh to 
Askoth, six miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 
29" 40 , long, 80° 1 9'. 

8UTI. — A town within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on the light hank of the Kisbengunga river, 
and 57 miles N. from Sirinagur. Lat. 34° 55', 
long. 75° 1'. 

SCTJOR A, — A town in the British district 
of Sarun, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 30 miles N. by 
E. of Cliupra, Lat. 26° 10', long. 84° 56'. 

SrTLUJ. — The most easterly of the rivers 
of the Punjab, “ tlie ri.se of wdiicli in the holy 
lakes f Mana.sarovara and Rawan Ilrad, has 
been satisfactorily ascertained by the adven- 
turous journeys of Captain H. Strachey and 
Lieut. R. Strachey.” Its most remote sources 
are the eastern feeders of the lakes, in lat. 
30' 8', long. 81° 53*. Moorcroft, in hi.s journey 
to iManas Sarovara, seems to have approached 
near to the source, having come upon the 
Sutoodra or Sutlnj. It subsequently issues 
Irom the nortli-we.stern extremity of this lake, 
being there in the dry season thirty feet broad, 
and takes a north-westerly course of about 
188 miles. through a country of awful and even 
terrific sublimity, as far as Khab, in lat. 
31° 48', long. 78° 40'. Close to this it receives 
the river of »Spiti from the north-west. Above 


the conRuence, tlie Sutluj is seventy-five feet 
wide ; its bed 8,600 feet above the level of the 
sea. Gerard observes, “It is not easy to form 
an estimate of the water contained in the 
Sutluj ; for although the breadth can be deter- 
mined, yet within the mountains there is 
scarcely a possibility of sounding it, on account 
of its great rapidity.” The depth at this spot 
must he very great, as the volume of water i.s con- 
siderable even eighty mile.s further up, where, 
at Ling, the river is too broad to adnii t of a rope- 
I bridge, and. is crossed by one of iron chains ; 
the breadth thereabouts being 120 yards; the 
depth, at the lowest season, one foot and a 
half; the rapidity seven or eight miles an 
hour; the impetus of the stream such as that 
it can bo forded only by yaks or 'fartarian kine, 
if the depth exceed two feet. The bed of the 
river, a short distance below Ling, is 10,792 
feet above the sea. Here the river is by the 
natives called Langzhing Khampa, or the river 
of Langzhing; lower down, Muksung; then, 
Sanpoo ; lower still, Zeung tec ; lower down, 
Sumeedrung ; in Busehar, Sutoodra, or “hun- 
dred-channelled,” whence the names Zadadrus 
and Hesudrus of the classical writers ; lower 
down, it is generally called the Sutluj, by 
which name it is also known up to its k>urce. 
Though the river is in the upper part of its 
course a raging torrent, falling in several 
places 100 or 150 feet per mile, with a clamor- 
ous noise and displaying hea])s of white foam, 
yet so severe is the climate, that for 200 miles 
it is completely frozen for two months every 
winter. \Vhero not fordable, it is crossed 
either by a sango, or wooden bridge ; by a 
jhoola, or rope- bridge, which the traveller 
passes on a se.at suspended by a loop made to 
slide along the rope, by means of a long string, 
pulled by men statioru'd on the further bank ; 
or by means of a suzum, or foot-bridge, formed 
(.5 cables, stretched parallel to each other. 
These frail suspension-bridges sometimes give 
way, and the pavs.sengers are dashed to piectss. 
There are also a few chain bridges. At the 
confluence of the Spiti and Sutluj, the scene is 
described as awfully sublime ; according to 
Lloyd and Gerard, “ the character of the gulf 
is certainly one of the wonders of the worhi. ’ 
The Lee, or river of Spiti, issues forth from a 
rocky channel, so narrow and deep as almost 
to seem subterranean, with a calm, blue, dtv p 
current. The Sutluj is muddy, and breaks 
violently on the rocks with a tremendous roar- 
ing. Tlie Spiti has probably a larger body of 
water than the Sutluj. The former river 
averages from 250 to 300 feet in breadth ; the 
latter, a short distance above the confluence, 
is seventy-five feet broad. Below the con- 
fluence, the stream is so deep and rapid that 
no bottom could be found with a ten-pound 
sounding-lead. From this remarkable point 
its general course is south-west, with a very 
rapid declivity. At Namptoo the height of 
its bed is 8,220 feet, its breadth 106 ; at 
Wangtoo (lat. 31° 32', long. 78° 1') the heiglit 
of its bed is 5,200 feet, the breadth is ninety- 
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two ; at Bampoor (lat. 81° 26', long. 77° 40'), 
the height of the bed is 3,360, the width 
211. These measurements were made at the 
narrowest places, where bridges have been con- 
structed ; but in other places it is 150 yards 
■wide. From Rampoor to Bilaspoor, in lat. 
31" 21', long. 76" 48', its course is generally 
west-south-west. Forster, who crossed it here, 
describes it as a very rapid stream, about 100 
yards broad. A short distance below this it 
makes a sudden sweep to the north-west, and 
then back again to the south-east to Kopur, in 
lat. 30" 58', long. 76“ 35', where it makes its 
way through the low sandstone range of 
Jhejwan, and enters the plain of the Punjab. 

J t is here thirty feet deep, and more than 500 
yards wide in its season of greatest fulness, 
and is crossed either in boats or on floats of 
inflated buffalo-hides. As is the case with all 
the rivers descending from the Himalaya, it is 
far fullest in June, July, and August. At the 
ferry of Filor or Faloor, in lat. 31° 1', long. 
75“ 50', it was found, in the season when 
lowest, to be 250 yards wide, seven feet deep, 
and moderately rapid. Bumes, who crossed 
it here in August, when fullest, found it 700 
yards .wide, with a depth, where greatest, of 
eighteen feet, but on an average of only 
twelve. Up to this point it is navigable at all 
seasons for vessels of ten or twelve tons bur- 
then. Its confluence with the Beaa is a little 
above Hurekee, and in lat. 31° 11', long. 75“ 4'. 
According to Macartney, the Beas has the 
larger body of water. The whole length of 
the river, from the point where it issues from 
Lake Manasarovara to its junction with the 
licas, is 550 miles. Below this confluence, as 
far zs the confluence with the Chenaub, a 
distance of 300 miles, the united stream bears 
the name of Ghara. Thenceforward the! 
aggregate body of water, until its confluence 
with the Indus, bears the name of Punjnud, ! 
a name derived from its conveying the accu- 
mulated waters of the Beas, Sutluj, Ravee, 
Chenaub, and Jhelum. As before mentioned, 
the Sutluj is considered to be the Zaradrus, 
Zadadius, or Hesudrus of the ancients, and 
the Hypanis mentioned by Strabo. 

SUTNA, or SUTANI, a small river rising 
in Bundlecund, on the southern declivity of 
the Panna range of hills, about eight miles 
south-east of the town of Panna, and in lat 
24“ 42', long. 80“ 23'. The elevatio'n above 
the sea, of its source, cannot be much less than 
1,100 feet ; as at Sohawul, forty miles to the 
east, or down the stream, the elevation is 
1,059 feet. About that place the course turns 
rather to the south-east, and tw’elve miles 
lower down it falls into the Tons, on the left 
Bide, in lat. 24“ 30', long. 80° 56'. The route 
from Allahabad to Saugor crosses the Sutnee 
close under Sohawul — bed fifty yards wide ; 
Btrearn two and a half feet deep; banks rather 
Bteep.” The pas.sage her© was formerly de- 
fended by a fort, now in ruins. 

SUTRA LI, in the British district of Ku- 


maon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a • 
village with a temple on the route from Almora 
fort to Juwahir Pass, or Unta Bhura, and 
17 miles N. of Almora. Lat. 29° 46', long. 
79° 44'. 

SUTTAI, a town of Bundelkund, in the 
native state of Punnah, 39 miles W. from 
Punnah, and 84 miles N.E. from Saugur. 
Lat. 24“ 42', long. 79“ 40'. 

SUTTALUREE. — A town in the British 
district of Backergunje, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
126 miles E. of Calcutta. Lat. 22“ 40', long. 
90“ 11'. 

SUTTEHGEEREE. — A town in the British 
district of Belgauni, presidency of Bombay, 
39 miles E.N.E. of Belgaum. Lat. 16° 1', 
long. 75“ 7'. 

SUTTICUL. — A town in the British district 
of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 89 miles 
N. by E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 12“ 16', long. 
77" 13'. 

SUTULANU. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, situate on the right bank of 
the Loonee river, and 24 miles S.S.W. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 26°, long. 73°. 

SUTWARAH. — A town in the native state 
of Indore, or territory of Holkar, 65 miles S. 
by E. from Indore, and 16 miles S.E. from 
Kurgoon. Lat. 21° 44', long. 75“ 59'. 

SUTWAS. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or territory of Scindia's family, 70 
miles S.E. from Oojein, and 76 miles W.S.W. 
from Hoosungabad. Lat. 22° 29', long. 76° 37'. 

SWALT, in the collectorate of Surat, presi- 
dency of Bombay, a small town at the entrance 
: of the river Taptee. A spot denominated by 
; our sailors Swallow Point, and projecting south 
'from the town, is the northern point of the 
I entrance of the Taptee, or road of Surat, from 
which city it is distant by water 18 miles west. 
During the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Su) at was the seat of the presidency 
for managing the affairs of the East-lndia 
Company in Western India, Swali was a place 
of considerable importance, and the roads the 
scene of some actions between the ships of tlie 
English company and those of their rivals the 
Dutch. Distance N. from Bombay 150 miles, 
S. from Baroda 90, S. from Ahmedabad 135. 
Lat. 21° 4', long. 72“ 44'. 

SWAN, a river of the Punjab, rises in a 
subordinate range of the Himalaya, west of 
Cashmere, and in lat. 33“ 45', long. 73“ 7'. It 
holds a south-westerly course of 120 miles, and 
falls into the Indus on the left side, about ten 
miles below Mnkkurl, and in lat. 33“ 1', long. 
71° 46'. Elphinetone, who crossed it in lat. 
33“ 37', long. 73° 3', and about thirty miles 
from its source, describes it to be, where 
forded, a large rivulet, which, though only 
up to our horses’ girths, was so rajud as to be 
scarcely fordable. Several oi our camels were 
swept down by the stream.” Hough, who 
crossed the Swan when the water was low, 
describes it as “a stony bed, not broad, 
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and one foot of water,” Bumea, who crossed ’ 
this stream in lat. 33° 6', long. 72° 12', found 
it there “ rapid, red, and swollen,” and stimip- 
deep. 

SYAIIA. — A town in the Bajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 42 miles E.N.E. from Jodhpoor, 
and 59 miles W. from Ajraeer. Lat. 26° 29', 
long. 73° 48'. 

SYDABAD, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieiit.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the city of Allahabad 
to that of Benares, and 18 miles S.E. of the 
former. , It is four miles from the left bank of 
the Ganges, has a bazar, and water and sup- 
plies are abundant. Lat. 35° 22', long. 82° 10'. 

SYDAPOORUM. — A town in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 25 
miles S.W. of Nellore. Lat. 14° 11', long. 
79° 49'. 

SYDOPRE, in the British district of Gha- 
reepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town with a bazar, on the route from Benares 
to the cantonment of Ghazeepoor, 23 miles 
N.E. of the former, and as many W. of the 
latter. It is situate on the left bank of the 
Ganges, near the confluence of the Goomtee, 
which last river is traversed by the route from 
Benares by means of ferry dunng the rains, 
and during the rest of the year by bridge of 
boats. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by water, 
641 miles. Lat. 25° 30', long. 83° 18'. 

SYJERAH, in the Baree Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated nine miles from 
the right bank of the Sutlej, 35 miles S.E. by 
8. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31*6', long. 
74° 30'. 

SYLHET.— See Silhet. 

SYMBRAMKUM, in the British district 
Chingleput, presidency of Madras, a town 
close to a tank twenty miles in circuit, formed 
by an embankment between two natural ridges 
of ground, and irrigating an extent of land 
giving employ men t to 5,000 cultivators. Dis- 
tance from Madras, W., 17 miles. Lat. 13° 4', 
long. 80° 3'. 

SYNJUNA, in the British district of Sbah- 
jebanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village oh the route from Bareilly to the can- 
tonment at Futehgnrh, and 43 miles S.E. of 
the former. Lat. 27° 48', long. 79° 43'. 

8YBEE, in that portion of the hill state of 
Koonear bestowed up^n the rajah of Putteeala, 
is the name of a pass over a ridge between 
Subathoo and Simla, and 12 miles N.E. ot the 
former post. Here is a small village with a 
good house, built for the accommodation of 
iraveUera by the British authorities. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 4,971 feet. Lat. 31° 6', 
long. 77* 

8TBIAM. — A tovm In the British province 
of Pegu, situate on the right bank of one cf the 
branches of the Irawadj river, and 11 niilee 
E.N.E. from Rangoon. Lai. 16° long. 
96° 2r. 
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TAAKLY. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 52 miles S.W. from Ellioh- 
poor. Lat. 20° 33', long. 77“ 8'. 

TAHNAO. — A village of Gurwhal, on the 
right bank of the Jumna, here about 100 feet 
wide, and crossed by a sango or wooden bridge. 
The houses, narrow, gloomy, and covered with 
slabs of schist, reminded Jacquemont of those 
of the Upper Alps. He considered that he 
could trace a resemblance between the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of some ruined temples 
in the village and those of the sacred buildings 
of Benares. Tahnao is 4,752 feet above the 
sea. Lat. 30° 49', long, 78° I O'.^ 

TAHNOOT. — A town in the native state of 
Kareal, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
41 miles N.W. by N. from Kareal, and 109 
miles W.S. W. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 20° 49', 
long. 82° 30'. 

TAHURPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allygurh to the 
town of Moradabad, and eight nules S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 28° 44', long. 78° 47'. 

TATMBAH. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, situate on the left bank of the 
Wurdjv river, and 62 miles S. by W. from Nag- 
poor. Lat. 20° 16', long. 79° 1 . 

TAINGAPATAM, in the territory of Tra- 
vancore, under the political superintendence 
of the presidency of Madras, a town on the 
coast of the Indian Ocean. It is situate ou 
the mouth of a river of the same name. The 
population here and in the neighbourhood 
comprises many native Christians of the 
Syrian church, or that of St. Thomas ; and 
some of these ancient churches may be ob- 
served at intervals along the shore from this 
place to Cape Comorin. Lat. 8° 14', long. 
77° 14'. 

TAJPOOR, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia'a family, a small town on 
the route from Goona to Oojein. It has a 
bazar. Lat. 23° 12', long, 75° 56', 

TAJUL. — A town of Sinde, in the state of 
AH Moorad, 52 miles S. from Bukkur, and 118 
miles W. from Jessulmeer. Lat. 26° 55', long. 
69° 4'. 

TAK, in the Daman division of the Punjab, 
a town situated 34 miles from the right bank 
of the Indus, 150 miles S.S.W. of the town of 
Peshawur. Lat. 32° 7', long. 70° 30'. 

TAKAL, in the Peshawar division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the left bank of 
the Bahreh river, three miles W.S.W. of the 
town of Peshawar. Lat. 83° 59', long. 71° 35'. 

TAK ALLY. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, situata on the left bank of the 
Wurdarlvw, and 60 miles S.S.W. from Nag- 
poor. Lat. 20* 21', long. 78“ 50'. 
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TAKAM. — A town in Nepal, situate on ! 
the right bank of one of the branches of the 
Gunduck river, and 166 mHes W.N.W. from 
ILhatmaudoo. Lat. 28° 36', long. 82° 49'. 

TAKEA. — A town in the British district 
oi Sillict, lieut.'gov. of Bengal, eight miles 
S. of Silhet. Lat. 24° 48', long. 91° 61'. 

TAKEE, in the British district of Baraset, 
lieut. gov. of Bengal, a village on tho right 
hank of the I.^^amutti, a large offset from the 
Ganges, and close to the southern frontier 
towards the Sunderbunds. Distance E. from 
Calcutta, by Baraset, 60 miles. Lat. 22° 35', 
long. 89°. 

TAKMHALL. — A town in HyderahaJ^, 
situate on the left bank of the Manj era river, 
and 61 miles N.W. from Hyderabad, Lat. 
17'’ 58', longT78° 6'. 

TAKWARAH, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 26 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 165 miles S.S.W. of 
the town of Peshawar. Lat. 32°, long. 70° 36’. 

TALABURA, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allygurh to Mo- 
ladabad, and 36 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 
28° 29', long. 78° 28'. 

TALAK. — A town in the British district of 
Aracan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, situate 68 miles 
S.E. of Aracan, on the banks of the river of 
same natne, navigable thus far for boats of 
considerable burthen. Lat. 20° 2', long. 94° 6'. 

TALA KIIAR, in Bussahir, a river of 
Koonawur, falls into the Sutlej on the left 
side, in lat. 31° 40’, long. 78° 3*2'. It rises in 
Chinese Tartary, about lat. 31° 36', long. 
78° 64', and has a course of about thirty miles, 
generally westerly. It is described by Gerard 
as a large stream. 

TALAMANCTII.— A town in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 11 
miles N. of Nellore. Lat. 14° 37', long. 80° 3'. 

TALCHEEll. — A town giving name to a 
Cuttack inehal on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal : it i.s situate on the right bank of the 
Braminy river, and 61 miles N.W. Irom Cut- 
tack. Lat. 20° 66', long. 8.6° 9'. 

TALG RAM, or TALK 1 RA M , in the Bi itish 
district of Furruckabad, a small town on the 
route from the cantoniner^t of Etawa to that of 
Futtehgurh, and 24 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 27° 2', long. 79° 43'. 

TALIKOTE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict ol Sholapoor, presidency ot Bombay, 
89 miles S.S.E. of Sholapoor. This place ob- 
tained celebrity from the battle fougljt in its 
vicinity in 1564, when the power of the Brah- 
'minical realm of Bijayanagar was destroyed by 
a confederacy of the Mussulman kings of the 
Deccan. I^t. 16° 27', long. 76" 22'. 

TALKA KONEE, in the British district of 
Mirznp()f>r, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Mirzapoor to Pala- 


! mow, 71 miles S.E. of tho former. Lat 24® 24', 
long. 88° 24'. 

TALKHAIR, — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 19 miles N.E. from 
Bheer, and 90 miles E. by N. trom Ahmed- 
niiggur. Lat. 19° 11', long. 76° 7'. 

TALKONAH. — A towm in the British dis- 
trict of Myinunsing, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 31 
miles N.N.W. of Jumalpoor. Lat. 26° 17', 
long. 89° 61'. 

TALKOONDEE. — A town on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, in the native state of 
Bomra, situate on the left bank of a branch of 
the Braminy river, and 45 miles E. from Sum- 
bulpoor. Lat. 21° 30', long. 84° 41'. 

TALL, in the territory of Jowra, in Malwa, 
a town„ the principal place of a pergunnah 
containing forty two villages, a population of 
12.308, and yielding an annual revenue of 
5,328 rupees to the nawaub of Jowra, son of 
the I'atan chief Ghufur Khan, to whom it was 
in 1818 secured by the British government, by 
treaty with Mulhar Rao Holkar. The t«)wn 
contains 641 houses and 2,648 inhabitants. 
Distance N.W. from Oojein 44 miles. Lat. 
23° 42', long. 75° 22'. 

TALLAJA, ill the peninsula of Katty war, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the district of 
Gohilwar. It is situate at the base of a conical 
hill, on the river SSetroonjee, called also the 
river of Sultanpoor, from a seaport distant 
six miles south-east from Tallaja. Distance 
from Surat W. 60 miles. Lat, 21° 20', long. 
71° 69'. 

TALLAKAD. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 79 
miles S.S.E. of Cannaiiorfe. Lat. 10° 63', 
long. 76°. 

TALLAMALLA. — A town in the British 
district of Coirnbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
46 miles N. of Coirnbatoor. Lat. 11° 38', 
long. 77° 4'. 

TALTjAPOOLA, — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
42 miles W.S.W, of Cuddapah. Lat. 14° 13', 
long. 78° 18'. 

TALMONDA. — A town on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, in the British district of 
vSumbulpoor, 42 miles N.E. by N. of Sumbul- 
poor. Lat. 22°, long. 84° 20'. 

TALNERE.— See Thalnetr. 

TALWUNDEE NOUBAHAR, inSIrhin 1, 
a village on the route from Lodiana to Fevoz- 
pur, and 46 miles W. of tL'e former place. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,147 miles. Lat. 
30° 57', long. 75° 13'. 

TAMBA. — A town in the British district 
of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 48 miles 
S. of Sholapoor. Lat. 16® 59', long. 76° 3', 

TAMBARAVARI, in the British district 
of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, a river 
rising on the V^estem frontier, on tin* eastern 
declivity of tho Eastern Ghats, and in lat. 
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8* 62', long. 77° 20'. It holds a tortuons 
course, in some parts eastwards, in others 
south-eastward, for eighty miles, and falls into 
the Gulf of Manar in Tat. S'* 38', long. 78" 10', 
close to the small town of Punnakoil. It has 
a bar at its mouth, preventing the entrance of 
shipping ; and thirt^^-iive miles higher up it is 
crossed by a fine bridge, connecting the towns I 
of Tinnevelly and Palamkottah. It receives 
on the left side, in lat. 8° 48', long. 77" 5', the ! 
Chetura torrent, of considerable size. 

TAMBUR. — A river of Nepal, rising on 
the squthern face of the Himalayas, and 
flowing first in a southerly direction for about 
sixty-five miles, during which course it re- , 
ceives the Yangma, Kumbachen, Yalloong, 
Khabili, and Hinwa rivers, and afterwards in 
a westerly direction for thirty miles, falls into 
the Coosy, in lat. 26" 57', long. 87“ 1'. 

TAMOILAH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Burraboom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 143 
miles W. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 22" 62', long. 
86" 13'. 

TAMPEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, situate on the right bank of the 
Loonee river, and 150 miles S. W. from Jodh- 
poor. Lat. 24" 52', long. 71“ 23'. 

TAMSA. — A town in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, 40 miles S. W. by S. from 
Mahur, and 153 miles N.N.W. from Hyder- 
abad. Lat. 19" 23', long. 77“ 39'. 

TANASSERIM. — An island forming one 
of the Mergui Archipelago. In coming from 
the sea, the hills upon it have the appearance 
of separate islands. Its centre is about lat. 
12° 35', long. 97“ 57'. 

TANBENGOONG.— A town of Burmah, 
situate on the left bank of the Khyendvven 
river, and 174 miles N.W. by N. from Ava. 
Lat. 24° 2', long. 94“ 47'. 

TANDA, or TARAH, in the British district 
of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
station on the route from Bareilly to Aluiora, 
62 miles N. of the former, and 58 of the latter. 
It is situate close to a brook, and in a small 
cleared place in the Terai or marshy forest, 
the air of which, daring the hot season, is 
so deadly as to cause a fearful lo.ss of life 
among travellers, as well as those more per- 
manently located in connection v/iih tho police- 
station here. The supply of water here ap- 
pears to be the only inducement to retain it 
as a station. The road in this part of the 
route is good. Lat. 29“ 5', long. 79“ 30'. 

TAN DA 11, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Goruckpore to that ot Sultanpcor, 67 miles 
S.W. of the former, 63 N. E. of the latter. 
It is situate three miles from the left bank of 
the Ghaghra. Butter str es the population at 
6,000, of whom 4,000 are Mussulmans, chiefly 
weavers, this being the seat of the largest 
manufactories of cloth in Oude. Lat. 26° 84', 
long, 82“ 40'. 

TANDAULI, in the district of Aldemau, 


the territory of Oude, a town near the north- 
eastern frontier, towards the British district of 
Gonickpoor. The population, according to 
Butter, is 3,000, but was formerly double that 
amount, until diminished by the flight of in- 
habitants, through dread of the oppression of 
the goveniment. Lat. 26" 34', long. 82" 26'. 

TANDENKY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Masulipatara, presidency of Madras, 
22 miles N.W. by W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
16° 21', long. 80“ 57'. 

TANDI, in the Punjab, a village of the 
district of Lahoul, is situate at the point where 
a considei-able feeder of the Chenaub falls into 
that river, which, immediately below the con- 
fluence, is 200 feet wide, with a steady cur- 
rent. Buckwheat is the principal crop, though 
barley and wheat are cultivated ; but the great 
elevation, probably exceeding 8, *000 feet, and 
consequent lowness of temperature, frequently 
render the crops of these two last sorts of 
grain abortive. Lat. 32“ 35', long. 77“. 

TANDOOR.— A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 24 miles W. from the 
right bank of the Wein Gunga river, and 141 
miles N.N.E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19" 11', 
long. 79“ 29'. 

TANDOOR, a river of Hyderabad, rises in 
lat. 17" 3', long. 77" 58', and flowing westerly 
for eighty-five miles, falls into the Beemah 
river, in lat. 17“ 1', long. 76" 58'. 

TANDUH, in the British district of Meerut, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the left bank of the Jumna. Lat. 29“ 16', 
long. 77“ 13'. 

TANGAN, in the district of Bainswara, 
territory of Oude, a town nine miles N.E. of 
the left bank of fiie (ranges, 55 S. of Lucknow. 
Butter estimates the population at 8,000, all 
Hindoos. Lat. 26“ 3', long. 81“ 20'. 

TANGNO, in Bussahir, a valley on the 
south side of the great range of the Himalaya, 
bounding Koonawur on the south. It is well 
wooded with pines and oaks, and contains five 
villages. Elevation above the sea 8,800 feet. 
Lat. 31“ 20', long. 78“ 3'. 

TANGON IvlVER. — One of the numerous 
w.'itercoux'ses traversing the district of I>inaje- 
pore : it rises in lat. 20'“ 43', long. 83“ 31', and 
flowing in a southerly direction for 140 mile.s, 
falls into the Mahan anda, in lat. 24“ 57', 
long. 88“ 14', having in its course thrown off 
numerous offsets right and left. 

TANGHEAH. — A town in tho native stato 
of Keunjur, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, 80 miles W. by N. from Balasore, 
and 118 miles E. by N. from Sumbulpoor. 
Lat. 21" 44', long. 85“ 49'. 

TANJORE. — A British district in the pre- 
sidency of Madras, named from its principal 
place. It is boundc<’ on the north-west by the 
Coleroon, separating it from the British dis- 
tricts ot South Arcot and Trichinopoly ; on 
the east and south-east by the Bay of Bengal j 
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on the south-west by the British district of 
Madura ; and* on the west by the British dis- 
trict of Madura, the native state of Poodoo- 
cottah, and Trichinopoly. It lies between lat. 
9" 62' and 11° 23', long. 78° 65'— 79° 55' ; is 
120 miles in length from north-east to south- 
west, and seventy- five in breadth ; the area, 
according to ofEicial return, is 3,900 square 
miles. Its seacoast extends 165 miles, from 
lat, 9° 62' to 11° 23'; but from its southern 
extremity to Point Calymere, in lat. 10® 16', 
long. 79° 64', a distance of seventy five miles, 
the coast cannot be visited by ships of any 
considerable burthen, in consequence of the 
shoal ness and dangerous nature of Palk’s Bay, 
which washes it. There is, however, much 
coasting trade carried on by the small craft 
of the country. The coast, which from its 
southern extremity to Calymere has a direc- 
tion either north-east or east, at that point 
turns due north, which direction it continues 
to hold to the northern extremity of the dis- 
trict. Point Calymere is low, sandy, and 
coyered with cocoanut- trees, but from project- 
ing so far into the sea, has much of the advan- 
tage of an insular situation ; and the air being 
refreshed and cooled by the sea-breezes, it is 
frequented as an agreeable retreat during the 
hot season. Farther north, in lat. 10° 46', 
long. 79° 55', lies Negapatam : it has no port 
capable of receiving ships, being situate at the 
mouth of a small branch of the Cauvery, ad- 
mitting onW country boats of inconsiderable 
burthen. From Negapatam to the mouth of 
the Coleroon, the great northern branch of the 
Cauvery, the shore of the delta of that river 
extends ; and though there are many estuaries 
and inlets, there is no haven capable of receiv- 
ing ships of any consideral^e burthen. The 
best is Nagore, which, having eight feet of 
water on its bar at spring tides, has belonging 
to it vessels of from 200 to 300 tons, which 
ply to the Fastern Archipelago, and to places 
on the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal. 
At Tranquebar (formerly a Danish, now a 
British possession), in lat. 11° 1', long. 79° 55', 
ships must anchor in the open sea in six or 
seven fathoms water, the inconsiderable branch 
oi the Cauvery, at the mouth of which it is 
situate, admitting only small coasting craft. 
Through its whole extent the coast is low and 
sandy, the sea shoaly, and the difficulty of 
communicating with the shore heightened by 
the violent surf which incessantly beats on it. 
The Coleroon river, the principal e8tuai*y of 
the Cauvery, and terminating the coast line of 
this district towards the north, has at its en- 
trance a bar, dry at low water, from which 
proceeds a shoal, projecting four or five miles 
into the sea south-eastward ; an impediment 
which is not, however, without use, sheltering 
from the southerly winds the anchorage of 
Porto Novo fieirther north. The extensive 
delta of the Cauvery is almost entirely oom- 
prised within this district, of which it forms 
the northern and larger part. This district, 
besides the moisture derived from the rains of 


the north-east monsoon, receives the benefit 
of the superfluous waters of the river Cauvery, 
which, swelled by the heavy rains precipitated 
by the south-west monsoon on the remote 
ghats and the table land of Mysore, rolls 
down an abundant volume of water, to irri- 
gate and fertilize the low, level, alluvial region 
of Tanjore. The inundation of this great torrent 
is at its height about the middle of July, when 
it is a mile wide above the head of the island 
of Seringhara, where it parts into two great 
branches : the northern and larger branch, 
called the Coleroon, forms the north-western 
boundary of Tanjore for eighty miles, falling 
into the sea by an estuary of no great size, 
near Chillambarum, in lat. 11° 22', long. 
79° 48' ; the other branch, continuing to bo 
denominated the Cauvery, takes a south-east 
direction, and is subdivided into a great 
number of watercourses, traversing and fer- 
tilizing the district, until most of them disap- 
pear, from the effects of absorption and eva- 
poration, a few only reaching the sea by small 
and nearly imperceptible outlets. The prin- 
cipal of these channels is the Veniiar, which 
sends off several large watercourses to the 
southern part of the district ; the next in im- 
portance are the Kodamurti and Verashalen. 
The channel of the Coleroon becomes in its 
progress far more depressed than that of the 
Cauvery, and vast embankments have been 
formed to prevent the water of the more 
elevated channel from deserting it, and making 
its way into the lower. At various intervals 
there are vents, that allow the water of the 
Cauvery to escape into the lower parts of the 
delta, and, if redundant, to pass into the 
Coleroon. Considerable expense has been in- 
curred, and much ingenuity shown, in tlio 
construction of the works requisite for dis- 
pensing this extensive and intricate system of 
irrigation. Altogether, probably, this district 
is excelled in fertility and productiveness by 
none in India, and equalled by few, except 
some rich tracts in the valley of the Ganges, 
The population is given under the article 
Madras. Little appears to be known con- 
cerning the political existence of Tanjore 
before the middle of the seventeenth century. 
About the year 1678, Vencajee, a Mahralta 
chief, and brother ot the famous Sevajee, ob- 
tained possession of the province ; and it is 
from him that the present rajah is descended. 
From this period a tolerably connected history 
of the oountiy can be obtained ; but it is 
barren of any information concerning its poli- 
tical relations with other states, its strength, 
and comparative importance. In 1749 a British 
expedition was despatched into this princi- 
pality ; and this was the first instance in the 
Carnatic of the English being engaged against 
the foroee of a native prince, llie object of 
the expedition was the restoration of a deposed 
ny*ah of Tanjore, who bad applied for assiat- 
ance to the governor of Fort St. David, pro- 
mising as a reward the absolute possession of 
Devi Oottah, exempt from the payment of 
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tribute. The attempt to restore the exiled 
rajah proved unsuccessful ; but the British 
government, thinking it dangerous to lie under 
the reproach of defeat, undertook a second 
expedition, which was attended with better 
results. The reigning prince consented to buy 
off the invaders by confirming them in the 
possession, and granting the immunity which 
his rival had })roini8ed ; and engaged to make 
a small provision for the person whose real or 
supposed wrongs had given rise to the war, 
the English undertaking for his peaceable 
behaviour. From the time of the conquest of 
the country by Vencajee, to the reign of 
llajah Pretaub Sing, in 1764, the descendants 
of the former personage appear to have exer- 
cised authority uncontrolled by the nabob of 
the Carnatic, and altogether independent of 
him. During the reign of Tooljajee, the son 
and successor of Pretaub Sing, Mahomed Ali, 
the nabob of Arcot, laid claim to tribute from 
the state of Tanjore. ' In the prosecution of 
this claim wfis supported by the Madras 
government, trho commenced hostilities on his 
behalf, took thflf fort of Tanjore in 1772, and 
having removed' the reigning prince from the 
throne, delivered over the country to the 
management of the nabob. The home authori- 
ties did not approve the measures adopted by 
the Madras government, and directed the re- 
instatement of Tooljajee on the throne of his 
ancestors, on the condition of his engaging to 
pay the tribute claimed by the nabob, toge- 
ther with a stipulated sum of money for 
the maintenance of a subsidiary British force 
in the fort of Tanjore. On his undertaking 
to comply, a treaty was concluded between 
the British government and the rajah in 1781, 
by which the latter was bound to pay an- 
nually the sura of 114,286 star pagodas, as a 
tribute, and 400,000 as subsidy. This was 
the first alliance entered into by the British 
with the rajah of Tanjore. On the death of 
Tooljajee, there were two claimants to the 
throne, — the one Ameer Sing, the half-brother 
of the deceased rajah ; the other Serfojee, the 
son of a distant relative, who had been adopted 
by Tooljajee a short time before his death. 
The governor of Madras thereupon proceeded 
in person to Tanjore, and there laid the claims 
of the rival candidates before twelve pundits 
versed in Hindoo law. "^Tliey unanimously 
gave it as their decision, that the adoption of 
Serfojee, to the exclusion of Ameer Sing from 
the throne, was at variance with that law, and 
that the claim of Ameer Sing was just. The 
British government determined to act on this, 
decision ; and in April, 1787, Ameer Sing was' 
placed on the throne, and invested with regal ! 
authority. A treaty was concluded between 
him and the British government, augmenting 
the tribute and subsidy, and containing provi- 
sions for securing a regular payment of the 
same. After a reign of twelve years, it was 
said to be discovered that the decision given 
in 1 787, by the assembled pundits, was wrong ; 
that the claims then urged by Serfojee, the 


adopted son of Tooljajee, were supported by 
the principles of Hindoo Law, and consequently 
that Ameer Sing had no right to the throne. 
Thereupon, in 1798, he was deposed, and 
Serfojee elevated in his place. In the follow- 
ing year another treaty was concluded, by 
which Serfojee gave up the country to the 
permanent possession of the Eaat-lndia Com- 
pany, on condition of receiving annually the 
sum of a lac of star pagodas, or 3,50 000 rupees 
I (which was to be considered the first charge 
on the net revenues of Tanjore), and a propor- 
tion of one-fifth, to be calculate<l on the re- 
mainder of the net revenue. The reasons for 
the new arrangements under this treaty, were 
the misgovemment of the country, the inability 
of the state to liquidate the enormous debts 
contracted by Ameer Sing, which were there- 
Ifore transferred to the Company, with the 
territory on the security of which they were 
contracted. Under the treaty, the rajah had 
no right of interference with the revenue, or 
judicial administration of the oountiy : he 
possessed sovereign authority only in the fort 
of Tanjore, though, by sufferance, it was sub- 
sequently extended to a small degree. Serfojee 
died in 1832, and was succeeded by his only 
son Sevajee, whose conduct manifested little of 
either prudence or regularity. Sevajee died 
in 1855, without leaving a son by birth or 
adoption ; and there being no law or usage 
under which the daughter of a Hindoo rajah 
bad any right of succession to the raj, the 
dignity of the rajahs of Tanjore was* declared 
to be extinct. The extent of Tanjore was 
formerly greater than at present, parts of the 
original king^lom having been alienated from 
it at dates long antecedent to that at which 
the larger portion of the remainder w^as trans- 
ferred to the British. 

Negapatam, with Nagore, ranked among 
the possessions of the Portuguese, from whom 
they passed to the Dutch in 1660, and were 
held by the latter till 1781, when they were 
taken by the British. The tr^ nsfer of Devi 
Cottah to the British has been already noticed. 
The small seaport of Tranquehar, formerly a 
fiart of the Tanjore state, and four villages 
adjacent to it, were purchased from the reign- 
ing rajah in the year 1616, by the Danish 
£a.st-lndia Company, subject to the payment 
of an annual tribute of about 4,000 rupees. 
In 1624 this territory was surrendered by the 
purchasers to the king of Denmark, subject to 
the payment of the tribute, and by him ceded 
to the British government in 1845, for a pecu- 
niary consideration. The district of Karical, 
situate between Tranquehar and Negapatam, 
was purchased by the French in 1739 from the 
rajah, and still remains in their possession free 
from tribute. 

TANJORE, a town, the principal place of 
the British district of the same name, under 
the presidency of Madras, is situate in an 
extensive plain, and on the banks of a branch 
of the river Cauvery. It consists of two forts, 
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the greater and the less, and several suburbs : 
the greater ** fort, which is about four miles in 
circumference, is surrounded by a lofty fortified 
wall, and a ditch, in some parts dry, in others 
half full of stagnant water. The streets within 
this fort are irregularly built, and there are 
various alleys and courts in every direction, 
without any regard to arrangement ; a wide 
space has, however, been left between the 
ramparts and the houses. The fort contains 
also numerous pagodas, elevated considerably 
above the surrounding- buildings. The bouses 
of the respectable portion of the inhabitants 
are substantially built of brick and chunam, 
and in many cases are tastefully decorated. 
Those of the poor are built of mud, which, 
from the tenacious quality of the soil, is well 
adapted for the purpose, and are tiled. The 
villages outside the fort are, with but tew 
exceptions, built of mud, and thatched, the 
streets being narrow and irregular.” Adjoin- 
ing is the smaller fort, a mile in circuit, very 
strong, with lofty walls built of large stones, a 
broad ditch excavated out of the solid rock, 
and a weli-formed glacis. Within it is tl e 
great pagoda, considerwl to be the finest of the 
pyramidal temples of India, -i^the front is a 
colossal figure of a ’bull in black granite, 
regarded as being " one of the finest specimens 
of the arts as practised under the direction of 
the Brahmins.” A fine view of the pagoda and 
image is given by Daniell, who, however, is 
alleged in some particulars to have deviated 
from perfect accuracy. Within the old fort is 
the palace of the rajah, a spacious structure, 
inclosed by a high wall, and though of ancient 
date, never finished. The durbar, or “ hall of 
audience,” of the Chola family, the primitive 
dynasty, which preceded that at present ruling, 
is in good proservatiou : being, however, held 
to be unlucky, it is now never used for the 
purpose for which it was destined ; but, though 
unoccupied, it far exceeds in splendour the 
actual residence of the rajah. The roof, formed 
of vast slabs of black stone, is supported by 
lofty massive pillars of the same material. The 
musnud, 'or throne, is a huge mass of black 
granite, eighteen feet long, sixteen feet broad, 
and two feet thick. It is elevated three feet 
above the floor of the apartment. 

llie barracks for the small force of native 
infantry stationed here, are situate on an open, 
dry, and elevated piece of ground, a mile 
south-east of the fort. The population of the 
town of Tanjore is estimated at 80,000 persons. 
The inhabitants for the most part use water 
from wells, that from the river being so im- 
pregnated with iron as to be unfit for domestic 
purposes. Tanjore is a place of considerable 
business, having manufactures of silk, mus- 
lins, and cottons. Distance from the town of 
Trichinopoly, E., 30 miles ; from the town of 
Madura, N.E., 90 ; from the town of Coimba- 
toor, E., 160; from Bangalore, S.E., 180; 
from the city of Madras, S.W., 180. Lat. 
10'* 47', long 79" 12'. 

TANK FOORBEEA, in the territory of 


Gwalior, or possessions of the family of Scindia, 
in the ancient province of Malwa, a small town 
on the route from Goona to Mow, 137 miles 
S. W. of former, 48 N.E. of latter. It is situate 
on the soutli-west or left bank of the river 
Lukunda. Lat. 23“ 7', long, 7ti“ 11'. 

TANKARIA. — See Tuncabia. 

TANKTSE. — A town within the dominions 
ofGholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
163 miles N.E. from Chamba, and 188 miles 
E. from Sirinagur. Lat. 34“ 2', long. 78“ 19'. 

TANLADY. — A town in the British district 
of Amherst, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
20 miles E.N.E. of Moulmein. Lat. 16“ 37', 
long. 97“ 59'. 

TANNAH. — A collectorate of the presi- 
dency of Bombay. Including its sub-collecto- 
rate of Colaba, it is boundefl on the north by 
the Portuguese territory of Damaun, the col- 
lectonite of Surat, and the territory of the 
Guicowar ; on the south by the collectorate of 
Rutnagberry ; on the cast by the collectorates 
of Ahmednuggur and Poona, and the territory 
of Sattara ; and on the west by the Arabian 
Sea. It extends from N. lat, 17“ 56' to 
20“ 20', and from E. long. 72“ 42' to 73“ 48' ; 
its greatest length from north to south is 175 
miles, and its greatest breadth from east to 
west sixty-five miles : the area comprises 5,477 
square miles. 

The great Bombay and Agra road intersects 
this collectorate from Colsette ferry, opposite 
the island of Bombay, to the Tull Ghaut,, a 
distance between sixty and seventy miles ; as 
does like wise the road from the north, counect- 
ing the capital of Bombay with Surat and 
Baroda. The district is also traversed by the 
Indian Peninsular Railway, the first section of 
which, extending to the town of Tannah, was 
opened on the 16th April, 1853. The popula- 
tion is given under the article Bombay. 

The district in 1844 was the scene of ex- 
tensive gang-robberies and daring outrages. 
Vigorous ineasurea were rendered necessary 
for their suppression ; and these being taken 
by the government, the country has now for 
some years continued in a state of order and 
tranquillity. Tannah, the chief town, is dis- 
tant 24 miles N.E. from Bombay. Ten years 
ago, its population was estimated at about 
9,000 ; but an increase has doubtless taken 
place since the completion to this town of the 
railroad from the city of Bombay. Lat. 19“ 10', 
long. 73“ 3'.- 

TANNOOR> in the British district of Mala- 
bar, presidency of Madras, a u>wn and seaport 
at the mouth of a small river falling into the 
Arabian Sea. In the year 1782, the British 
army, under the command oi Colonel Humber- 
stone, acting against the forces of Hyder All, 
took refuge here from a storm and rain of five 
days' COD ti nuance, which dispersed the boats, 
spoiled the provisions, and damaged the ammu- 
nition of the expedition. It was formerly a 
prosperous place, but is now much decayed. 
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Distance from Calicut, S.E.> 22 miles ; ^Manga* 
lore, 170 ; Bombay, 64C. Lat. 10° 68', long. 
76 56'. 

TANWAS, in tlie jaghire of Jujliiir, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from Harseo to Neemnch, ami 98 miie^ 
S. of th i former. There are a few shops here, 
and there ia good water from wells. Lat. 
27° 62', long. 76° 16'. 

TAOOROO, in the British district of Goor- 
gaoi), lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Rewaree to Boo- 
lundshuhur, 20 miles E, of the former. Lat. 
28" 12', long. 77°. 

TAPOO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor or Marwar, 40 miles N. by E. from 
Jodhpoor, and 80 miles S. from Beekaneer. 
Lat. 26° 63', long. 73“ 13'. 

TAPTEE. — A river rising within the Saugor 
and Nerbudda territory. Its source is near 
Mooltaee, 22 miles S.E. of the town of Baitool, 
in about Lat. 21“ 46', long. 78“ 21'. It takes a 
circuitous but generally westerly direction of 
120 miles, to the western boundary of the dis- 
trict, where, in lat. 21“ 27', long. 76“ 50', it 
passes into the territory of Gwalior, or the 
possessions of Scindia. Following a south- 
westerly course along the southern base of the 
Satpoora range, it flows b;y the city of Boor- 
haiinpoor, where it havS a mean width of 300 
feet, and during the f)eriodical rains acquires 
a great volume ol water, but in winter and 
spring it is easily fordable, the depth seldom 
exceeding one foot. At that season, the 
alligators, with which it sometimes swarms, 
take refuge in the deep pools in the river 
channel. At the distance of about 161 miles 
from its source, and in lat. ^1“ 17', long. 
76“ 20', it pas.ses from the territory of Gwalior, 
and forming for forty miles the boundary be- 
tween the Nizam’s dominions and the district 
of Candeish, through which it pursues a 
westerly course, and subsequently flowing 
through the southern portion of the Guicowar’s 
dominions and the British district of Surat, it 
falls into the Bay of Cambay, in lat. 21“ 3', 
long. 72“ 42', having a total length of course 
of 441 miles. It can scarcely be deemed a 
navigable stream, as at Surat, seventeen or 
eighteen miles above its mouth, it is fordable 
when the tide is out, and only small craft of 
about forty or fifty tons burthen can ascend so 
far from the sea. It ia said to be navigable in 
the dry season for boats of light draught 
throughout itswrhole extent in Candeish. The 
mouth is obstructed by numerous shifting 
sands and a bar, through which, according to 
the latest accounts, there is but one channel, 
which at low water spring tides is so shallow 
as to allow' the passage of only small boats ; 
and even they frequently touch the bottom. 
Outside the bar is the anchorage, called Surat | 
Roads, at no time very safe, but particularly 
dangerous in April and May, when south 
winds prevail. Serious loss of life and pro- 
perty has sometimes been occasioned by the 


overflow of the river. In 1887, sixty-nine 
villages are stated to have been ruin^, the 
majority of them being entirely swept away, 
2,204 houses destroyed, 112 lives lost, and 
agricultural stock and property carried oflf to 
the value of 2,19,622 rupees, or 21,9622. 

TARA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, a 
village on the route from Pokbum to Balmeer, 
and 29 miles N. o* the latter. lAt 26“ 8^, 
long. 71“ 12'. 

TARA, in the British district of Moradabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Moradabad to 
Almora, and 30 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
29“ 12', long. 79“. 

TARA. — See Chillahtaba. 

I TARAGARH, in the bill state of Hindoor, 
|a hill fort on the ridge which, rising from the 
left bank of the Sutlej, has a south-easterly 
direction until it joins the Sub-Himalaya. 
During the Goorklia war, in the operations 
preparatory to the investment of Malown, 
Lieutenant Lawtie succeeded, after vast toil 
and perseverance, in bringing battering-guns 
over the rugged surface ; and the defences 
being quickly demolished, the Goorkba gar- 
rison evacuated the fort, which was fonnd to 
be one of the strongest nlaces in the country. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,090 miles. 
Lat- 31“ 10', long. 76“ 60'. 

TARA GHAT, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a pass on the route from the town of Mirza- 
poor to Rewa, and six miles S.W. of the 
I former. Here an excellent road, made under 
the superintendence of British engineers, 
crosses the brow of the Tara, a low range of 
sandstone hills rising above the alluvial valley 
of the Ganges, and lorming in that direction 
the first or lowest buttress of the snoeession of 
plateaus constituting the elevated tract of 
Bhogelcund. Elevation of the crest above the 
sea 610 feet. Lat. 25“ 5', long. 82“ 84'. 

TAR AGURH, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Cbakki river, 110 miles N.£. by 
£. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 82“ 26', long 
75“ 69'. 

TARAGIJRH. — See Ajmkbb. 

TARAKOTE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuttack, Heut.-gov. of Bengal, 42 miles 
N.E. by N. of Cuttack. Lat. 20“ 69 , long. 
86“ 16'. 

TAB APOOR, in the collectoraie of Tannah, 
presidency of Bombay, a town situate on the 
south side of a small bay, and north-west of a 
mountain called the Pestk of Terrapore, which 
is surmounted by rugged rocks, resembling at 
a distance a huge fortress. North-weSt of the 
town is anchora^, but not very good, the 
bottom being full of rocks. It was strongly 
fortified by the Portuguese : in 1739 it wr • 
stormed by the Mahrattas, who, having bio 
up the defences by mines, encountered a despe- 
rate resistance until nearly the whole garrison 
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portant article of export, and a i .^rce of 
revenue. The cotton-plant hi cultivated, but 
not to any considerable extent. The same may 
be said of tobacco and indigo, both of which 
are of good quality. Yams are in great 
abundance, also potatoes : red pepper, ginger, 
oranges, limes, citrons, tamarinds, pine apples, 
plantains, ai^ good, but scantily produced : the 
Uak, the mango, the papaya, and palms of all 
kinds, are found in great abundance. 

Tavoy is the most valuable of all the 
Tenasserim provinces in regard to mineral 
productions. “ Of all the iron-ores,” says 
Dr. Heifer, “ that of Tavoy is the moat im- 
portant.” It is found in many parts of the 
province, but the best, in point of quantity 
and quality, is that a short distance to the 
north of the town. It occurs there in two 
forms : ** Octohedral, common magnetic iron- 
ore ; massive, in granular concretions, crystal- 
lized, splendent, metallic, highly magnetic, 
with polarity.” Though the existence of the 
ore has been long known to the Burmese, it 
had not been worked. The locality of these 
mines is unrivalled with respect to advan- 
tageons situation, being a few miles fmm a 
part of the river which is accessible to vessels 
ol 200 tons burthen. The province is also rich 
in tin-ore, which is found generally in hills, or 
at ^he foot of mountains. 

. The population in 1847, of the province and 
town inclusive, amounted to 37,354 souls;! 
the greater part consisting of Burmese and { 
Talains, the remainder being Siamese, Chinese, 
Idalays, &;c. 

TAVOY, the principal place of the province, 
is situated on the eastern bank of tlie river oi 
the same name, about thirty five miles from its 
mouth, and though inaccessible for vessels of 
large burthen within some miles of the town, 
its course being obstructed by shoals and sand- 
banks, it can be reached by ships of 120 tons. 
It is in the midst of a rich alluvial plain, which 
is bounded on the west, three miles distant, 
and on the east at six miles, by a range of 
precipitous and thickly -wooded bills, varying 
in height from 200 to 400 feet. The valley is 
subject to inundations during the wet season, 
and rice is cultivated extensively in the vicinity 
of the town. Notwithstanding, however, this 
great moisture, which is in most other cases 
the frightiul cause of disease, the place is con- 
sidered very healthy, and is proved to be so by | 
the tew deaths which occur among the troops 
stationed here, as well as the natives. The 
shape of the town is that of an irregular square. 
It is surrounded on three sides by a ditch, the 
other facing the river : a deep nullah runs 
through the midst. The town consists of two 
parts : the inner, which is inclosed by a wall 
fifteen feet high ; and the outer, which is sur- 
rounded by one ^ht feet high, and now 
partially in ruins. Inere is a go^ bazar, from 
W'bich any des riplion of provision may be pro- 
cured at a cheap rate. The streets are open, 
and in good order. The population in 1847 


was upwards of 10.000 souls ; consisting 
chiefly of Chinese, Malays, Malabrirs, and 
Burmese, There is a trade carried on between 
this place and the ports on tlie Mergui 
Archipelago. Eat. 14” 7', long. 98” 18'. 

TAVOY ISLAND extends from lat. 
12” 55' — 13° 15', long. 98” 23', twenty miles 
south of Tavoy Point. It is of moderate 
height, six leagues in length, and two miles in 
breadth : it is the most northern of the chain 
of islands forming the Mergui Archipelago. 
There is a pagoda at the south end. In the 
driest weather, fresh water is procurable on its 
eastern shore. 

TAVOY RIVER has its source in some 
hills about lat. 14° .50', long. 98° 30', and runs 
in a southerly direction for a course of about 
100 miles, entering the sea in lat. 13° 30', 

I long. 98° 20'. The nj)per part is much inter- 
ruptetl, but it is navigable for boats of large 
burthen fifty miles above the town of Tavoy, 
and at that place sliips of 120 tons burthen can 
approach. It is here 300 yards broad, but in 
its further ]>rogres8 is swelled by so many 
streams that at its mouth it exceeds a mile in 
width. In its lower course it is studded with 
numerous islands, which, however much they 
may add to the beauty of the scenery, greatly 
detract from its commercial advantages, as 
they materially impede the navigation. There 
is a good harbour ten miles From the entrance, 
hut the approach to this is rendered intricate 
from the above-named causes. 

TAWURUGERRI. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated <listrict8 of Hyderalwid, 
»)r territories of the Nizam, 17 miles S. from 
Moodgul. Lat. 15° 46', long. 76° 29'. 

TEBBlIEl-. in the Baree Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the Sutlej river, 131 miles S.W. by S. of 
the town of Lahore Lat. 30° 6', long. 72° 65'. 

TECTOVA. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated district-s of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 52 miles S.E. from Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 20° 36', long. 78° 4'. 

TEEGOOLA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 37 miles N.E. by N. 
from Hyderabad, and 152 miles N.W. from 
Guntoor. Lat. 17° 48', long. 78° 50'. 

TEEGURM, in the territory of Nepal, on 
the eastern boundary of the British district of 
Kuniaon, a village on the left bank of the 
river Kalee, on the route from Askot to the 
Beans Pass, 18 miles N.E. of Askot. Lat. 
29° 55', long. 80° 38'. 

TEEKREE, in the British district of Delhi, 
a village on the route from Delhi to Hansee, 
and 16 miles W. of the former. The road in 
this part of the route is good. Lat. 28° 40', 
long. 77° 1'. 

TEEIKREE. — A town in tlie British district 
of Meerut, lieut.gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town situate 27 miles N.W. of the city of 
Meerut. Population 9,882. Lat. 29° 14', long. 
77° 25'. 
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TEEMBA.. — A town in Guzerat, or domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, situate on the left 
bank of the Taptee river, and 73 miles S. from 
Baioda. Lat. 21'" 11', long. 73“ 10'. 

TEENJINNA. — A town in the British 
district of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, 55 miles S. of liohadugga. Lat. 22' 40' 
long. 84“ 40'. 

TEENMOHONEE. — A town in the British 
district of Jessorc, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 53 
miles E.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 22“ 54', long. 
89“ 10'. 

TEERA, in the Daman division of the Pun- 
jab, a town situated 21 miles from the right 
bank of the Indus, 40 miles S. by W. of the 
town of Peshawar, Lat. 33“ 21', long. 71° 29'. 

TEE RAH. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, situate 25 miles tS.W. from the Great 
Western Runn. and 50 miles W. by N. from 
Bhooj. Lat. 23' 21', long. 09 ’. 

TEEKEE, in Gurhwal, the principal place 
of that raj, and residence of its rajah. It is 
situate on the left bank of the Bhageerettee, 
as the Ganges is called in the upper pait of 
its course, and just below the confluence of the 
Bhilling, which falls into it on the left or east- 
ern side. Webb, who visited this locality in 
1808, describe.s 'leeree as a village ; and when 
Moorcroft passed, in 1819, it contained only 
the residerjce of the rajalT, a very humble man- 
sion, and the dwellings of his followers. The 
Bhiliiijg abounds in a sort of fi-sh called a trout 
by Moorcroft, which is snared in great num- 
b(M*s. Elevation above the sea, of the town, 
2,328 feet ; of the level of (he Bhageerettee, 
below it, 2,278. Lat, 30“ 23', long. 78“ 31'. 

TEERNEE, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village (»n the route, by R.ajapoor ferry, from 
the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, and 
22 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25“ 24', long. 
81“ 38'. 

TEESGAUM. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahrnednuggur, pre.sidcncy of Bom- 
bay, 23 miles E.N.E. of Aluiieduuggur. Lat. 
19“ ir, long. 75“ 6'. 

TEESTA, a great river traversing part (»f 
Bengal, rises, according to the account of the I 
Nepaulese, in Tibet, and, as is conjectured, 
in alK>ut lat. 27° 59', long. 88“ 50'. Flowing 
westward for twenty miles through Tibet, and 
soutliward through Sikkim for ninety-Hcven 
miles, it then forms for ter* miles the boundary 
between Bhutan and Sikkim, and for twenty- 
three miles that between Bhotan and Darjee- 
ling, parsing ea.stward of the sanatarium of the 
latter place. Subsequently dividing the British 
district of Dinajepoor from Bhotan for ten 
miles, it enters Din;iiepm)r, and thirty miles 
below that point divides into two branches 
of nearly equal size : one, proceeding south- 
westerly, is denominated the Atree ; the other, 
flowing south-easterly, continues to be called 
the Tecsta. About five miles below the point 
ot divarication, it passes into a projecting por- 


tion of the territory of Cooch Bahar, through 
which it flows eight miles farther; and then 
passing into the district of Rungpoor, proceeds 
through it in a south-easterly direction for 
110 miles, to its confluence with the Brahma- 
pootra, on the right side, in lat. 25“ 14', long. 
89“ 41'; its total length of course being 313 
miles. The gorge east of Darjeeling, by 
which the Teesta flows from the mountains, is 
one of the two pas.ses from Bengal into Sik- 
kim, and is denominated the SabukGola Ibiss. 
The river is deep enough in this gorge to bo 
navigated upwards five or six miles. The 
body of water is very great, and on reaching 
ti plain, the channel is 700 or 800 yards 
wide ; but the navigation is difficult ^nd pre- 
I carious, from the rapids, and from numerous 
[ rocks aiid large stones in the bed ; so that it 
I is available only for floating timber, and for 
[canoes, used for guidi!)g it. However, as high 
up as Puharpore, fifteen miles above the diver- 
gence of the Attree, it is at all times navigable 
for craft of six or seven tons, and during the 
monsoon rains for those of forty or fifty tons. 
Tijough the Teesta, or south-eastern branch o! 
this great stream, is now the larger, formerly 
the Attree, or south-western branch, had a 
much superior volume of water, and discharged 
the great drainage of the Snowy Mountains of 
Sikkim and of Bootan, as well as of the plain 
at their base, into various tributaries of the 
Ganges. For the last fifty years, however, 
the drainage has taken an easterly direction 
to the Brahmapootra, irito which It is dis- 
charged principally by the channel of the 
Teesta. 

TEP:TABURHA1JT.— A town of Assam, 
in the British district of Seebpoor, 40 railea 
S.W. of Seebpoor. Lat. 2G“ 36', long. 94“ 10'. 

TEETLAKOT, in the British district of 
Kuinaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
stockaile formerly held by the troops of Nepal. 
It is situate two miles W. of the right bank of 
the Kali, on a spur of mountain running south- 
waids from the main range of the Himalaya, 
on the route from Askot to the Beans Pass, 
24 miles N.E. of Askot. Lat. 29“ 58', long. 
80“ 40'. 

TEETROUN, in the British district of 
Suharunpoor, beut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
viiicc.-^, a town on the route from Suharun- 
poor to l*anceput, 2G miles S.W. by S. of the 
I former. Lat. 29“ 40', long. 77° 23'. 

TEGTIGOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 13 
miles W.N.W. of Dharwar. Lat. 15“ 32', 
long. 74“ 54'. 

TEGRA. — A town in the British district 
of Monghcer, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 33 miles 
W. by N. of Mongheer. Lat. 25“ 27', long. 
8G“. 

TEHAllA, in Sirhind, a small town on the 
route from Loodiana to Ferozpoor, and 29 
miles W. of the former. It is situate close to 
the left bank of the Sutlej, and exhibits ovi- 
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fierce of former importafice, its present mud 
bouses beinjj; built amongst numerous ruins of 
edifices constructed substantiaHy of burnt 
brick. It, with tbe adjacent territory, was 
conquered by Runjeet Singh, who conferred 
it on the Allowalla chief, by whose defection 
during the Lahore war it haa passed into tbe 
possession of the East-India Company. Dis- 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 1,133 miles. Lat. 
30“ 07', long. 75“ 25'. 

TEHER, in the Raree Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 10 miles from the 
right bank of tbe Sutlej, 86 miles S, of the 
town of Lahore- Lat. 30° 26', long. 73" 51'. 

TEHREE, in Rundelcund, a town of late 
years generally the residence of the rajah of 
Oorcha, thence frequently slyltMl the rajah ot 
Tehree. It is on the route frf>m Agra to 
Saugor, 201 miles S.E. of former, 72 ]N.W. of 
latter. Garden styles it “a large walled 
town but according to Sleeman, it in a 
wretched town, without one respectable dwell- 
ing-house tenanted, beyond the palace, or one 
merebaut, or even shopkeeper, of capibd and 
credit. There are some tolerable houst^s un- 
occupied and in ruins ; and there are a few 
neat temples, built as tombs or cenotaphs, in 
and about the city.” On an adjoining height 
is a fort. Water and supplies ff>r troops are 
abundant here. Lat. 24“ 42', long. 78“ 52'. 

TEHRWARRA.— See Th«kwarr.\. 

TEIMBOORNEE. — A town in the British 
district of Sholapoor, presidency of Bomlwiy, 
53 miles W.K.W. of Sholapoor. Lat. 18“ 1', 
long. 75“ 15'. 

TEINGIIA, in the territory of Oude, a 
Tillage on the route from I^iicknow canton- 
ment to Purtabgurh, 95 S.E. of the 

former, 15 N.W. of the latter, l^at. 26“ 7*i 
long. 81“ 4.5'. 

TEKEAH, in the territory of Glide, a small 
town on the revute, by the Nanamau Ghat or 
ferry, from FutUhgurh to Lucknow, 66 miles 
S.E. of the former, 45 W. of the latter. It 
has a bazar. Lat. 26“ 51', long. 80“ 24'. 

TEKERAPl 'RIt.\.---A town in theRajjwot 
state of Jeypoor. 86 miles N.E. by E. from 
Jeypoor, and 103 miles W. by N, from Gan- 
jam. Lat. 38', long. 83“ 34'. 

TEKKREE. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Dhar, situate six miles S. of 
the left bank of tbe Nerbudda river, and 37 
miles S. from Dhar. Lat. 22“ 2', long. 75“ 27'. 

TEKMAH, in the British district of Azim- 
gurh, lieut.-gov, of the N.W., Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Aztrn- 
gurh to that of Jounpoor, 21 miles S.W. of 
the former, and 22 N.E. of the latter. It has 
a small bazar ; distant 40 miles N. of Benares. 
Lai. 25“ 53', long. 83°. 

TEK MYOO. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Aracan, 60 miles S.W. by W. of 
Aracan. Lat. 20“ 18', long. 92“ 46'. 

TEK NAAF. — A town standing on a low 


point of land at tbe entrance of the Naaf river, 
in the British district of Aracan, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 68 miles W. by N. of Aracan. Lat. 
20“ 49', long. 92“ 23'. 

TEKKA, in the Rajpoot state of .Tesulmeer, 
a village on the route from the town of Beka- 
neer to that of Jesubneer. and 70 miles N.E. 
of the latter. Lat, 27“ 10', long, 72" 2'. 

TELIA PITK, in tbe British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W'. I’rovinces, 
a village on the routt^from the town of Morad- 
abiul to Muzulernugur, .and 16 miles W. of the 
former place. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
902 miles. Lat. 28“ 54', long. 78° 36'. 

TELL RlVKk rises in lat. 19“ 54', long. 
82° 41', and flowing north-west for 130 miles, 
through the native states on tbe stvuth west 
fn>ntitr of Bengal, falls into tbe Mahauuddy 
river, in lat. 20“ 55', long. 84“ 9'. 

TELLICHFRHY, in tbe British district of 
Malabar, presidency of Madras, a seaffort town 
and British military station. Abieast of the 
tort is a ledge of black rocks, between which 
'and the land small craft may anclu>r, being in 
some degree sheltered from the sea ; but large 
ships touching here, when ‘‘ there is a chance 
! of unsettlcHl weather, should anchor wadi out 
in seven or eight fathoms ; for H.M.S. tSupei'h, 
of Rcventy-fonr guns, was lost at 'IVllicherry 
in Noveml>er, 1781. The fleet having anchored 
in five and five and a half fathoms, a heavy 
sea began to roll, which made that ship strike 
on the anchor, she being moored inside 

the SujtfT'h.” A double light is exhibited from 
the*, flag.stafr all night throughout the year. 
For moderate-sized vessels the anchorage is 
one and a half or two miles off the town, with a 
bottom of soft rniid. Tlie site of the town is 
very beautiful, to the sea on the we,st, 

an<l on the o]>posite side backed by wooded 
hills inter.spcrsed v/ith valleys, and watered 
by a fine river. 'fhe ne/ighbouring t'.ountiy is 
highly productive, the low lands producing 
annually tw<», and in some ])lace8 three, crops 
of rice in the year. Tbe cocoanut-tree also 
gT<»w8 in great abundance and perfection, and 
is applied to various uses : the trunks are 
worked up for small boats, and frames and 
rafters for houses ; tbe leaves arc used for 
thateh, mat.s, and l>asket.s ; the nut affords 
fixsl and oil, and in its unrijie sUite an agree- 
able lieverage ; and the sap drawn off by in- 
cision into tbe trunk, on fermentation, is 
converted into tbe intoxicating lieverage toddy, 
which, when distilled, yields the spirit called 
arrack. “Tbe citadel or fort, in which are 
situated the jail and hospital, is built on a 
rising ground close to the sea, and about forty 
feet above its level. It is of an oblong shape, 
being 117 yard.s in length and thirty-four in 
brciuith : its length runs parallel to the sea- 
shore. The whole of the north-west side of 
the citadel is occu[>ied by a lofty building, the 
upper part of which is apjiropriated to the cri- 
tninal court and offices, and the low'er part 
forms the jail,” which is calculated to coutaiu 
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300 persons. Tlie climate, tlion^h very wot j opposite Mcrfrui, are a cluster, differing in 
during the monsoon, the average annual fall | size, shape, arid height, hearing Die name of 
of rain being from 1*20 to 140 inches, is fouinl Iho INIergui Archipelago. Tlio ctia .t is indented 
healthy. Or* account of its salubrity, it has by numerous creeks and small streams ; several 
been denominated the Montpellier <»f 1 tnlia. | rivers of soine magnitude also empty thein- 
1 he bou'-es ol the majoiity ot tlie ]iopulation . selve.s into the bay, affording go(jd ancliorago 
of unbaked brick, and thatclu'd ; but those and harbourage for sliips of large burthen, 
of a better sort are built of laterite, of which With the exception of the deltas of such rivers, 
there are great quantities in the neighhout ing which furnish many acres of alluvial soil, pecu* 
hills. The jiopulation is estimated at 20,000, liarly fit lor rice-cultivation, the coast vegeta- 
the majority ot whom are Moplahs or Mussul- lion is confined in a great degree to va.st 
mans ; the rest Brahminists, with a few Chris- forests and almost impenetrable jungle. Be- 
tians. In the year 1/82 it was Viesieged by the tween Ye and Tavoy the coast consists of large 
forces of Hytler Ali, and relieved upon the tracts of swainyiy land, called Sufiderbunds, 
arrival of a British force under Major Abing- where the mangrove, and other trees which 
ton. At that time it was a place of much thrive in brackish water, grow luxuriantly and 
importance. In the year 1790 it is described in abundance. 

by Ifartolomeo as “a city belonging to the! The physical aspect of this territory is much 
l*!nglish, where they fiave a consideiahie settle- i diversified : it may be eiiaracterized generally 
inent, a council, and an arsenal, 'rhey employ j as a mountainous country, but liaving also 
this city as a military ]»oKt, where thty collect j large pbuns or valleys, inteu’sected by many 
troop.s brought from llombay, in order to keep 'fine and fertilizing rivers. The mountains are 
in subje(;tiorj the inhabitants of iVl alayala. A clothed from thc^ base to the summit with thick 
brisk trade is carried on atTillicberry : pepy)er forests and brusliwood ; the valleys arc aj)pro- 
forrns one c»f the principal articles of coinmeicc; prialed to the cultivation of the various pro- 
the other exy>orts consist of cardamoms, gin- ductions raised within the j>rovinces. Towards 
ger, arrow-root, cinnamon, Handalwooil, and the north, the country is more level, consisting 
other Malabar productions, which they tians- of vast alluvial ))iaiiis, highly fertile, being 
port to Bombay, aud thence t<» Kngland." watered by the Salween and the Sitartg ; fur- 
Distaiice from Seringapatam, S.W., 95 inib*s ; ther to the south, the aspect changes to that 


Madras, 8,W., 340. Lat. 11' 4.5', long. 75 33'. of a more elevated country. Here the riioun- 


TELTAllKE. — A town of North-Eastern 
India, in the Britisli district ol (o)alpar.i, 
44 miles W.S.W. of Goal para. Bat. 25'^ 52', 
long. 90°. 

TEMl. — A town in the native state of Sik- 
hiin, situate on the right bank of the Teesta 
river, and 18 miles N.E, from Darjeeling. 
Lat. 27“ 14', long. 88 ’ 30'. 

TENASSERIM. — The provitmes of Tenas- 
Rerim, comprehending Ainhofst, Tavoy, Ye, 
and Mergui, extend along the eastern coast 
ot the Ikiy of Bengal, between lat. 10° 48 — 
18° 25', bmg. 90° 35'-- 99” 30'. The length is 
about 500 miles; the breadth is vtny irregular, 
varying as the seacoast a})proacbe..s the range 
of mountains forming the landward boundary 
of the territory, or recedes iiom it : probably 
it nowhere exceeds eighty miles. '^I’he area 
may be estimated at 30,000 s<piare miles. The 
area of tlmse ])rovinct‘S has been rc(^ently en- 
larged by the annexation <m that portion o-f the 
tcirritory ac<|uired fiom the Burmese in 1852, 
which lies to .the cast of the Sitang river ; ami 
their northern frontier has thus been extended 
from the Salween river to the Sitaiig ; on the 
east they are bounded by the Siamese range 
of mountaiiKS, who.se height varies Ironi 3,000 
to .5,000 feet ; on the .south by the river l*ack- 
shan, ami on the west l^y the sea. These ])ro- 
vinces are under the immediate juri.sdiction of 
the .supreme government. 

The seacoast, though of great extent, pre- 
sents little variety of character : it is generally 
hold and rocky, and in many places bordered 
by numerous islands. Towards the south. 


I tains run in three parallel ridges, in a direc- 
1 lion from noi th-north-west to soutli-south-east, 

I varying in height from 3,000 to 4,500 feet, and 
gradually dmiinishing as they approach the 
shore, till their elevation does not exceed 500 
feet. In the lower [*arLs of the province, the 
interior still continues mountainous, but less 
elevated, and towards the, shore terminate.s in 
low plains or swamp^; ; raid the only coiuinuni- 
catioii here is by boats, which navigate the 
nullahs and creeks. 

The {>rincipal rivers have tides flowing a 
considerat>le distance up the co\intry : they 
are all wide, and generally deep at their 
mouths; and though tin ir j 'vvigaliun is some- 
times intricate and inte» icpted, all can ho 
.safely traver.-^ed. I'hey are .subjti;t to annual 
iniiiidatious, which render l ie proximate soil 
amazingly fertile. Bin h. e- ies fertilizing the 
soil, tiie.se rivers aflord. great facilities for 
foreign and internal trade ; ami the villages in 
the provinces being for the most part situate 
on their banks, tiie transit of merchandise 
from one to another is easily eil'ected by canoes. 
'I'hc chief rivers are the Salween, Sitang, Atta- 
ran, and Tt nasserim, which will be found 
de.scribed under their respective name.s. 

Almost all the ground that is not subject to 
inundation.s is occujiied by den.se forests, con- 
taining gigantic and valuable timber. They 
occupy, it is said, two-tbirds of the whole 
extent of the province ; one-fifteenth only is 
under cultivation ; and whtu the British first 
hecarno possessed of the country, it ])resented 
a complete wildernc.ss. liules for the grant 
of uncleared lands, framed with the utmost 
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moderation and liberality, were in due time 

drawn out. 

One of tbe most important mineral produc- 
tions is coal : the quality has been described 
ns excellent, and the quantity coiisiderahle. 
Tiie localities in which it exists, it has also 
been said, present advantages of transport. 

Iron/' says Heifer, is found in one or the 
other form almiost everywhere,” It occurs in 
beds, in veins, and in rocks : it is most abun- 
dant between Ye and Tavoy, approximating 
the seacoast. In the territory between the 
Salween and Gyne rivers, it is found in sand- 
stone hills, which vary from forty to 200 feet 
in height. Its quality improves towards the 
south, near Tavoy ; and this situation would 
be very advantageous for works, being only 
four-and-twenty miles from the river, which 
distance might be travei-sed by a canal or rail- 
road. The ore found here would. Dr. Heifer 
asserts, furnish from seven ty-four to eighty 
per cent, of rnw iron. Mines are now’here at 
present wot ked ; in several places, however, 
are to be found the remains of furnaces and 
pits long neglected. Next to iron, tin is the 
metal most generally diffused through the 
province. It is confined, however, in a great 
degree, to the southern pjrrts. Tho richest 
mines exist near the I*ackshan river, which 
forms the southern boundary of the provinces. 

The range cjf mountains in which the tin-ore 
is found is a continuation of the Siamese tin 
territory of Rinowng. The tin is found in the 
debris of primitive rocks, like in all othir 
parts of Tenasserim ; but tbe grains or crystals 
are much larger, and the soil in which they 
are buried yields eight to Um feet of tin, while 
at Tavoy tlie utmost is seven feet.” At Morgiii 
also tin is very prevalent, the hill on which 
the town stands containing much ore in the 
form ol black sand and oxide. At some re- 
mote period, it is evident that the ore ha.s 
been extracted in considerable quantities, ju 
a large extent of surface remains upturned in 
the localities where it exists. The 3iurn.e.-<i 
method of woiking is very rude and un- 
scientific. Gold is frequently to be met W'ith 
in various parts of the province, but nowhere 
in any considerable quantities. When found, 
it is generally in the sands of rivers ; but its 
primary source has not been discovered. It is 
suppos^ to lie on the foreign side of the 
mountain-chain, as it is most prevalent in the 
streams which flow into Tenasseriin from tbe 
eastward. An analysis of sundry particles 
found in the streams of the Tavoy district 
was considered so satisfactory as to induce the 
government *to order an exninination of the 
rocks in the vicinity of the auriferous streams. 
Copper has lately been discovered in tw’o 
islands of the Mergui Archipelago, viz., Sul- 
livan’s Island and Callagkiauk ; in the former 
in veins of quartz, in the latter in gneiss. 
Lead and antimony have been met with in i 
some parts ol the Amherst territory, but in ; 
very small quantities. | 

The only manifestation of the existence ofj 


volcanic agency appears in the numerous hot 
spi-ings to be met with in many parts of the 
country. On the Altaian river, and near 
Amherst, these exist in great numbers : they 
are sometimes as much as fifty feet in cir- 
cumference, and near iheir banka thirty-five 
feet deep. The quality of the water is that 
of a sulphureous mineral, tinged slightly with 
chalybeate. 

The year is divided into the wet and dry 
season ; the former commencing with the ap- 
proach of the south-west monsoon, about June, 
and lasting till October, when the latter sets 
in. The natives on the coast divide tho year 
into three seasons; viz., the hot, the rainy, 
and the cold ; the first commencing in Feb- 
ruary, the second in June, and the third in 
October. The tein[>erature, however, hardly 
\aries sufficiently to justify the adoption of 
this division. The greatest heat prevails 
during the month of April, and then tho 
thermometer is Bomelimes above 100", and 
the weather very oppressive. Notwithstand- 
ing the.se provinces extend over a distance of 
seven degrees of latitude, there is little diver- 
sity of t emperature throughout ; and when a 
iliffereiice is perceptible, it is occasioned more 
from disparity in the fall of rain than any 
other cause. In the northern parts, the mon- 
soon makes its appearance with great violence, 
and continues till the end of October or begin- 
fiing of November. During the five or six 
fi#llo\viiig months, no niin bikes place. In 
Mergui, on the contrary, the monsoon comes 
in mildly, and tlu>ugh it rains more at one 
time than at another, showers are common 
all the year. The climate was con.sidered a 
subject of such importance, that, by order of 
government, a report was made to parliament 
concerning the health and mortality of her 
majesty’s troops serving in these provinces ; 
and this investigation has led to the know- 
ledge of the fact tliat there is les.s sickness 
and fewer deaths here, among both Europeans 
and sepoys, than in almost any other part of 
the territories of the iCast-India Company. 
This appears the more remarkable from tlie 
prevalence of that active generator of dis- 
ea.se, excessive moisture, caused hy the abun- 
dance of marshes, jungle, and dense forests 
which exist in tlie vicinity of the most popu- 
lous districts. But clear and undeniable facU 
are ad<luced in proof of tbe health lulness of 
the provinces ; and it is said th.at the exhala- 
tions, instead of proving pcrniciou.s conse- 
quences, tend to cool the atmosphere, and 
promote its salubrity. “So beneficial,” says 
this report, “ has the climate of this coast 
been deemed for invalids, that in November, 
182fi, ill consequence of the favourable result 
of Koine previous experiments, the cornmarnler- 
in chief gave instructions to the medical board 
at Matlras for the establishment of a sana- 
tarium either at Mouirnein or .at Amherst.” 
The complaints that are most common and 
dangerous are fevers of the intermittent type, 
inflaminatiou of the lungs and liver, catarrh, 
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and tlysent* ly. These at times prove fatal, 
but in the majority of cases are subdued by 
timely care and attention; and from a table 
appended to the above-mentioned report, it is 
Bh«>wn, that during the ten years from 1827 to | 
1836 inclusive, out of 10, 81 9 admissions into the 
hospitals at Moulmein, oOadeathsouly occurred. 

Cotton is grown to a small extent, but it is 
not indigenous, and was ]>robably introduced 
from the continent of India. The plantations 
are generally situated on the hanks of rivers; 
but little attention is paid to the culture, and j 
the quality of that produced is not high : 
Dr. Delfer thinks that the Manilla plant, and I 
also the Egyptian, might succeed better. Kice | 
is one of the most important productions, hutj 
its cultivation is confined in a great measure ! 
to the northern districts, v liere the alluvial I 
soil is 80 general. Sugarcane, though it thrives 
well thr(»U'j:hout the y>rovince.s, is cultivated to 
a very limited extent, l*ei ng almost confined 
to gardens ; but there is overv reason to sup- 
pose, from the character of the soil and cli- 
mate, that an extension of this branch of 
agricultural industry would amply remune- 
rate any ]>erson undertaking it. Toluicco is 
in very common use among the natives ; and 
not only men, but wo?iien and children, either 
smoke or chew it. Minai care is bestowed upon 
its culture, but it is raised oidy for home con- 
sumption : it is also imported from Clieduha. 
The h(*tcl flourishes in some j)artH, especially 
al>out Mergui, where it is o.xtensively pro- 
duced. The planbitions resemble those of 
hops in England : the young plants require 
to he placed in a rich soil, wlicre they must he 
treated with much care, and be screened from 
the scorching rays of tiie sun. The planting 
takes idacc in March, April, and May; and 
five or six nmiiths after, the leaves may be 
gathered c<»ntinuouHly for iifteen months: fifty 
from each vine can be collected monthly. The 
productiou of the areca-nut is confined to the 
southern provinces, commencing alxiut the 
latitude of Tavoy, and flourishing vigorously 
in Mergui. The cocoanut is found to thrive 
well, especially near tlie seacoast, and yet its 
cultivation is not carried to the extent which 
its importance wouhl justify ; and “ the na- 
tives," Dr. Heifer observes, “ have a great 
reluctance to plant it.” This reluctance may 
be attributed to the circumstance of its not 
yielding fruit for eight years after it is 
planted ; or, perhaps, the people may sus- 
pect, tliat as the Bunoese considered cocoa- 
nut trees tlie property of government, the 
English would take the same view. It is 
largciv imported from the Nicobar Islands. 
C’oflee is not grown, hufc the soil and climate 
are both for it. The Nauclea Garabir, 

or Terra Japonica, ocen-*^ chiefly on the banks 
of thf T« iiassoi im river, where it attains the 
height of six fi efc. it ip uncertain whether or 
not it is indijimous: ti - rntives chew it, as 
well as the * (ad. Th'; truits ar(} the pine- 
npple, Hiang • -'-tnge, shaddock, iiine, citron, 
melon, gouid. ;-,ijd guava. 


The vast forests which cover the greater 
part of the provinces, and clothe the moun- 
tains from tlieir base to their summit, contain 
an immensity of trees. Dr. Heifer estimates 
the number of trees in tlie province at 
638,000,000. The same author sa,ys that 
there are no less than 377 different species, 
each at least attaining- a diameter of seven 
inches. The heights are greater in propor- 
tion to the circumference than those in 
Europe. The wood has tlie character of 
being firm and ehvstic. Teak forests abound 
in the upper course of the Attaran river, and 
yield an inexhaustible supply of timber, which 
is exported in large quantities. On the.se pos- 
sessions coming into the hands of the British, 
prompt steps were taken for rendering the 
forests a source of revenue ; licenses to cut 
timber were offered, but private S[)ecuiato»*s 
a]>pearcd to decline engaging in the business; 
government thereupon led the way by an 
experiment upon a very small scale. As a 
pecuniary si>eculation it failed, as .such mat- 
ters in the hands of government usually do; 
but the object probably having been rather 
to call attention to the fore.sts than to realize 
profit, it may be considered as having been to 
some extent .succi .ssfiil. Private parties took 
up the trade, wliich it was clear government 
could not pursue lieneficially ; many tons of 
teak - wood w’C re exported within a few years ; 
and by 1833 Nhipbuiiding had made some }>ro- 
gress at Moalmein. In that year the receipts 
of government from tlio forests were 13,457 
rupees ; in 1845- 46, they had risen to 1,07,048 
rupees. The advance, however, had not been 
regularly progressive, but had fluctuated con- 
siderably. Great abuses, moreover, had existed ; 
and various plans for their suppression had 
been adopted with more or less success, Num- 
bv,rles8 disputes and squabbles grew out of the 
attempt to enforce rules oii the one baud, and 
the desire to evade them on the otlmr ; and 
even yet it cannot be said that they are at an 
end. Be.sides the teak, there are several other 
forest-trees. Bamboo grows naturally, and in 
great profusion, the best occurring between 
Tavoy and Ye, in the interior, and on the 
slopes of the elevated ridges. The jack grows 
beth to the north and south : it is one of the 
most valuable trees in the province. Every 
part is applied to some use : the fruit for food, 
tlie woo(l is excellent for furniture, the leaves 
wholesome for cattle ; from the bark exudes a 
sjiecies^ of caoutchouc ; the sawdust, when 
boiled, yields a yellow dye ; and from the 
kernel oil can Ikj extracted. The sajian-tree 
is also very valuable, but its growth is confined 
to the country east of Mergui, near the Siamese 
frontier: it is filled in August, and floated 
down the river in rafts. Sandal- wood occurs 
in the southern parts, and on some of tbo 
islands in the Archipelago. The wood- 

oil tree grows to a good size. There are other 
oil-yielding plant.s ; t’oe sesamum is the most 
common, which ..i. tor culinary pur- 

poses. Caoutchouc ib pruducv-d from many trees 
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ill the country, anti ouglit to become a «ource 
of revenue, ivs the quality is good, and it exists 
in abundance. The caniplior-plant, the gam- 
bog»*, and the castoroil-plant all occ-nr. Spices 
of all descriptions — cloves, cinnamon, notiiiegs, 
peppers — grow in abundance. 

From the extensive forests which abound 
tliroughout the province, and the vast tracts 
of land uninclosed and uncultivated, it might 
be expected that the number of wild animals 
W'oiild be large, and their variety great. 
Elephants are numerous, and of great size, 
occupying more particularly the tracts near 
the eastern frontier. The inhabitants but 
seldom hunt them, but a lew gain a livelihood 
by catching these animals. This operation is 
performed by two men, mounted on a trained 
elephant, and carrying a spear and a lasso. 
The work is attended with much danger, not 
only from the elephant sought to be ensnared, 
but also from tigers, who frequently carry off 
the elephant-hunters while watching iu the 
jungle. Several species of the rhinoceros exist, 
and these are hunted by the natives for their 
horns, which foiin an article of exportation. 

At the period when the liiitish became 
possessed of Teinisserim, the population, it has | 
been said, did not exceed JiO.OOO souls ; it has 
been estimated indeed as low as 10,000. More 
recently, these numbers have been regarded ;is 
greatly below the fact, and the people at the 
time of the British conquest estimated at, 
90,000. It is probable that all these estimatea' 
err, though the more liberal may be regarded 
as being nearer tlie truth ; but however that 
may be, the numbers certainly increased under 
the occupation of the British, and in 1839 
exceeded 112,(100. In 1817 population 
was given at l^O.llo; and by the latest 
returns it ap]>cars to be 191,47(3. The people 
who were the fust inhabiUint.s has not been 
cleaily ascertained. The Talians, according 
to a recent authority, now form the larger 
portior f the nopnlat'ori. This, however, 
seems c': n to doiiht. Another portion some- 
times > . to he the original occupants of 

the country, aie called Kareans. To judge 
from tilt; Kareans inhabiting the interior,” says 
Mr. IJelfrr who seem to have outlived all 
revolution^ of the successive conquests, and 
following analogy, whatever inhabitants there 
w^ere, tl • y seem to hav-* belonged to Mongolic 
races. Burmah, as well :is Siam and Cfunbogia, 
seem to have been originally peopled from the 
north ; and it is very improbable that* the in- 
habitants of Tenasserim were ever mixed wfth 
Malay blood. The comparatively late arrival 
of that race from Menarncaboo, in Sumatra, in 
the Malay peninsula, in the districts of Jabor, 
Malacca, and Qiieda, where they formed colo- 
nies, is now almost universally adopted as a 
fact ap])roacliiiig to certainty ; and if so, they 
had no time to disperse themselves towards 
the north.” The province lias undergone 
many changes with regard to its inhabitants, 
each conqueror being followed by new settlers. 
All the villages are built either on the sea- 


shore or on the banks of rivers. Tnere is a 
headman to each, whose duty it is to collect 
the revenue, to superintend the police force, 
and to decide all petty disputes. The language 
adopted in the courts of law, abd in all public 
transactions, is tlie Burmese ; but that of the 
Talian inhabitants (sometimes said to form a 
majority) is their own vernacular tongue, and 
which IS very different from the language of 
Burmah. 

The chief pursuits of the people are hunting 
and husbandry : the women weave a species of 
cloth, and assist in beating out the rice, bj 
means of mills, for daily use. Both men and 
women are fond of music and dancing ; and a 
species of stage performance somewhat re- 
sembling the earlier attempts of Europe in 
j the drama, is highly popular. Athletic games 
and amusements are also practised ; as foot- 
ball, wrestling, pugilistic encounters, and boat- 
races. In the month of April, which is the 
commencement of the year by their computa* 
tions, there are great festivities and rejoicings. 
The most popular amusement con.sists in throw- 
ing water from vessels over each other. Mar- 
riage is considered quite a civil contract, and 
can be annulled without much difficulty : the 
ceremony obseiwed is that employed by the 
Burinese. The parents of a youth desirous of 
forming an alliance employ friends to gain the 
consent of the girl’s relations, who then fix 
upon the time, and the parties are allowed to 
see each other. On the day of the ceremony, 
the bridegroom goes to the house of his in- 
tended with his relations and friends, and 
takes his seat on the right of the party there 
assembled, the brifh' being on the left. The 
ceremony is then perf<irnie«l, which is thus 
described by Capt iin Low : — '‘The elder now 
gives the bride a nosegay, and makes her 
repeat some Bali ‘^( nteuces, first directed to 
her father, again t ^ iicr mother, next to the 
{>arents of the bri«iegroom, and lastly t(» her 
husband. The bridt- proton goes through the 
same cereiMf>n_y, L. firming with his parents 
and relatives, but due*: not address the bride. 
The elder then takes the fiower fr%>m the bride 
and place.s it on the wall of the bouse ; she 
takes a little rtdlel up betel-leaf and pre- 
sents it to the bridrg.oom, who exchanges the 
flower for it. They t len both .sit on one mat, 
the bridegroom on ih'. right ; a feast ensues, 
and they finish the ceremonies by eating out 
of the same dish.” A newly-marrietl couple 
do not proceed to the busKand’s house, but 
remain for a jx^riod of from one to three years 
in that of the father and mother of the bride. 
The results are said to be protective of the 
rights of the wife, but rather unfavourable to 
the authority of the husliand. The dead are 
generally burned, with the exception of persons 
under seventeen years of age, who are buried. 
It is the custom, if a woman die in childbed, 
to burh the body on the hank of a river. The 
obsequies of a ph(*angee or priest are attended 
with much dis)>lay : the corpse, clothe<i in 
finery and placed upon a richly-ornamented 
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coffin, is laid on tlie pile, which is fired by 
rockets, and utterly consumed. 

The Bhuddhist religion is the faith univer- 
sally held by the Burmese and by the Talians, 
but they are notsuL'h faithful or rigid observers 
of its precepts as the Beguers and Siamese. 
The priests are numerous ; they live* generally 
in monasteries, and em|)loy a portion of their 
time ill teaching the children to read and write. 
Tlie Kareans have no prescribed form of wor- 
ship ; they entertain a faint idea of the exist- 
ence of one supreme being, but do not seem to 
have any notion of a future state. Tiiey are 
said to have some traditions of the creation of 
man, his fall, the deluge, the subsequent 
peopling of the earth, and the growth of 
idolatry amongst its inhabitants, which appear 
to have a Mosaic origin. Tiey have a strong 
dread of a set of supematural beings some- 
what resembling fairies, a belief in who-^e 
existence and powers extends also to other 
classes. The habits of this race are said to be 
extremely filthy, and they have an almost 
superstitious aversion to the use of water for 
the purpose of ablution. Another tribe, called 
Toungthoos, are found in Ainhei'st : they difier 
in many respects from all the other classes of 
inliabitants ; but little appears to be known of 
them, except that they are the best cultivators 
in the province. The atteiript.*j made to intro- 
duce Christianity have not been altogether 
without success. A great difficulty existed 
from the indifference of the natives on the 
subject of religion generally ; but the Ame- 
rican Baptist Missionary Society have built 
churches and established sUitions throughout 
the province, through which they have been 
able to effect considerable improveuieni in the 
moral condition of the people. 

Tlie courts of justice, which, during the 
sway of the Burmese, were open to corruption 
and briliery, and tended more to the jieiversion 
than the administration of justice, are now 
under the jurisdiction of officem appointed by 
the government of Bengal, who are under the 
control and superintendence in civil cases of 
the court of Sudder Dewanny Adawiut, and { 
in criminal cases of the court of Nizainut 
Adawiut. Tliese functionaries consist of a 
commissioner, two assistant com tuissiouers, and 
some other officers. 

The history of Tenasserim till the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century is in- 
volved in obscurity, T’le country appears 
always to have been in a state of disorder 
and agitation, and subject to frequent changes 
ill its posse-ssors ; at one time belonging to 
the Siamese, at another subject to Pegu, and 
at another to the Bunnese. In the year 
17G0, the last -mentioned nation gained a firm, 
and, comparatively speaking, lasting posses- 
sion, retaining it under their harsh and im- 
perious yoke until the termination of hostilities j 
with the British, when, by the treaty of Yan- 
dabmi, it was ceded to the last-named power. 
AVhen first occupied, the province presented a 
truly deplorable asjiect. The inhabitants were 
0 11 


few; it yielded no revenue, and in every 
respect offered nothing but discouragement. 
Its rapid growth to its present improved 
condition, therefore, is in the highest degree 
satisfactory, and calculated to awaken the 
deepest interest for its future welfaie. The 
fact, however, is unquestionable, that there is 
still great room for improvement. The ad- 
vantages which these ])r{)vinces enjoy over 
many others of the British possessions in the 
East are manifold. Nature, with overflowing 
bounty, has bestowed on the land vast and 
varied powers of production ; the rice-fields 
yield an increase unrivalled in India ; the 
rivers, besides fertilizing the soil by the 
periodical inundations, and offering great 
advantages for commerce, afford large sup- 
plies of fish, which furnish an article of food 
for the inhabitants: the climate is salubrious. 
The vast amount of physical capabilities, then, 
are manifest ; but with all these advantages 
the population is so scanty, that it is clear, for 
the proper development of these resources, an 
increase is necessary. It is also requisite that 
such incrc^ase should comprise men of vigour 
and enterprise, possessed of capital, and able 
to command labour. The greater part of the 
land is in the hands of government ; and 
from the progress which has already been 
made, it may he anticipated, that by its 
judicious efforts, the country may 1)6 brought 
to the condition w^hich it evidently is capable 
of attifining. 

TENASSERIM TOWN. ~ Formerly the 
capital of the province so called, but now a 
place of no importance, containing only 100 
I houses and 400 inhabitants. It is situate on 
I the river of the same name, at the confluence 
of the Little Tenasserim. The river is navi- 
gable up to the town for vessels of 120 tons 
burthen. The town wjis once surrounded by 
abrick^wall, which is now so much in ruins 
that its remains can be traced only at inter- 
vals : it also had two or three pagodas. It is 
about forty miles from the town of Mergui by 
the river, and in lat. 12" O', lozig. 09' 5'. 

TENASSERIM RIVER.-- The most con- 
siderable and important river in the province 
so called. Its sonice is supposed to lie in the 
inounUiins to the north-east of Tavoy, between 
the iourteenth and fifteenth degree of latitude. 
For some distance it has a course due south ; it 
here bears the name of the Kainaun-Khiaung 
river. Upon arriving at the village of Metamio, 
in lat. 14 ' 13', it is joined by the Baing-Khi- 
aung, and the united streams are called the 
Tenasserim River, which then takes a south- 
easterly direction, but turns afterwards to the 
south again, till it reache.s the old towq of 
Tenasserim, where it receives the Little 
Tenasserim. From this it t:tkes a north- 
j westerly direction, and emjities itself into the 
j sea hy two mouths, which finm an island, on 
I whicii the town of I'lergui is situated. The 
■ upper part (tf its course is through a wihi and 
uncultivated tract, sometimes between high 
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and perpendicular V»Rnlc8, at others through a 
low and barren country. It afterwards opens 
upon extensive alluvial plains, which are in 
some places highly cultivated. On many parts 
of its l>anks exist forests of fine teak, and the 
valuable sapan-wood ; and son>e districts have 
been found to contain minerals and coal. It 
receives many feeders, but they are generally 
insignihcant, with the exception of the Little 
Tenasserim, the Baing-Khiaung, and Kamaun- 
Khiaung. There are few villages on its banks, 
and none of the slightest impoi-tance but 
Metauiio and Tena.s8erim. 

TENDUKHEIII, in the Briti.ch district of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, a town situate at the 
base of a remarkable conical hill of trap, the 
summit of which was once crowned by a 
cluster of greyish - green basaltic columns, 
which now lie overthrown about the base, 
shattered probably by the shock of an earth- 
quake. Close to this place are rich mines of 
iron-ore, which are woiked to considerable 
extent, and furnished the mebil of which a 
susjiension-bridge 200 feet span was constructed 
at Siiugor cantonment. In the vicinity is an 
extensive forest, in which lions have been 
recently killed. Distant S. from Saugor 50 
miles, N. from Nagpoor 108. Elevation above 
the sea 1,338 feet. Lat. 23“ 10', long. 78° 58'. 

TENDWARBA, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Banda 
to Rewfth, four miles S. of the former. Lat. 
25° 25', long. 80° 25'. 

TENGA PANEE, a river of Upper Assam, 
rises in lat. 27° 88', long. 96° 20', and flowing 
westerly for forty-five miles through the dis- 
trict of Sudiya, falls into tlie Brahmapootra 
river, in lat. 27° 46', long. 95° 49'. 

TENGERICOTTA. — A town in the British 
district of S<alein, presidency of Madiws, 29 
miles N.E. by N. of Salem. Lat. 12° V, long. 
78° 26'. 

TEPPEIN. — 'A vown in the British district 
of Amherst, in the Tenasserim provinces, 42 
miles N. of Moulmein. Lat. 17° 6', long. 
97° 40'. ^ 

TERDUL. — ^A town in the Southern Mah> 
latla jaghire of Sanglee, situate on the right 
hank of the Kistnah river, and 59 miles N.E. 
from Belgaum. Lat. 16" 30', long. 75° O'. 

TEREN TAREN, in the Baree Dooab 
division of the 1‘unjab, a town situated 25 
nnles from the right bank of the Beas river, 
35 miles E. by S. of the town of Lahore. Lat, 
81° 28', long. 74° 67'. 

TEREPUNYTHORAY.— A town in the 
native state of Travancore, presidency ofj 
Madras, 110 miles N.N.W. from Trivand'nim, 
and 84 miles S.W. by S. from Coimbatoor. 
Lat. 9° 56', long. 76° 25'. 

TERHA, in the district of Bainswara, terri- 
tory of Oude, a town five miles N.E. of the 
Jell bank of the Ganges, 40 S.W. of Lucknow. 


Butter estimates the population at 6,000, in- 
cluding 100 uHsulimuis. ].at, 26 ” 24', long. 
80° 35'. 

TERHA, in t!ic British district of Agra, 
rieut.-g(»v. of tilt; N.W. I Voviiicf.'s, a village on 
the route from the city of Agr.a to that of 
Gwalior, and 12 miles S. of the former. It 
has a bazar. Lat. 27 long. 78° 1'. 

TERIKOT. — A town witliiu the dominions 
of Gholab Singh, the ruler t l Cashmere, situ- 
ate 47 miles E.S.E. from Jamoo, and 44 miles 
N.W. by W. from Kangra. Lat. 32° 26' long. 
75° 43'. 

TERRAON.~Sec Tirowan. 

TERRUVUMPET. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 47 
miles E. by S. of Madura. Lat. 9° 51', lonf»-. 
78° 51'. 

TESSUNAII.-See Tissooa. 

TETOWLEE, in the Briti^.h district of 
Muzuffurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Knrnaul to 
I Meerut, and 25 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
29° 28', long. 77° 20'. 

j TEWAKEEPOOR, in the British district 
of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
[Cawnpore to Futtehpoor, and 18 raile.s S.E. of 
the former. Lat. 26° 15', long. 80° 34'. 

TEWREE, in the Rajjxiot state of J odhpoor, 
a small town on the route from Poklmrn to the 
town of Jodhpoor, and 24 miles N.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 26 33’, long. 73°. 

TEZGONG. — A town in the British district 
of Dacca, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, five miles 
N.N.W. of Dacca. Lat. 23° 46', long. 90° 23'. 

TEZPORE. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district oi Durrung, 46 miles E. by N. 
of Durrung. Lat. 26° 35', long. 92° 45'. 

THADGAON. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, 41 miles S. from Nagpoor, and 118 
miles E.S.E. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 35', 
long. 79° 16'. 

THADZENG. — A pass through the range 
of mountains separating the district of Aracan 
from the province of Pegu, 16 miles W.S.W. 
of Baasein. Lat. 16° 88', long. 94" 38'. 

THAIMAH, in the British district of Seuni, 
territory of Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov, 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from Seuni to Ramgurh, 51 miles E.N.E. of 
the former. Ijat. 22° 20', long. 80° 22'. 

THAIR. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 50 miles N.E. from Shola- 
poor. Lat. 18° 20', long. 76° 13'. 

THAIRNA. — A river of Hyderabad, rising 
in lat. 18° 29', long. 75° 64', and, flowing east- 
erly for 100 miles, falls into the Manjera river, 
in lat. 18M', long. 77° 2'. 

THAKIL, in the British district of ICumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a mountain 
in the bifurcation formed by the rivers Kalee 
970 
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and Suijoo, and about five miles N.W. of llicir 
confluence. Its summit consists of bluish- 
black slate rock, in some places fissile, in others 
compact, and cropping out from bei»eath lime- 
stone, with which the acclivities are covered. 
Elevation above the sea 8,221 feet. Lat. 
29^ 3r, long. 80" 15'. 

THAKOOU. — A town of As-sarn, in the 
British district of Ourrung, 62 miles E.N.E. 
of Durrung. Lat. 26* 44', long. 92'^ 59'. 

TH AKOORDWARA. — A town in the 
British district of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W, Provinces. Lat. 29" 12', long. 
78" 55 \ 

THALNEIR — A town with fort in the 
British district of Candeish, presidency of 
liombay, 64 miles N.E. by N. of Malligatim. 
The place was ceded to the British by Holkar 
in 1818, under the treaty of Mundisore ; but 
resistance being offered by the killedar upon 
receiving a summons for its surrender, the 
fort was taken by storm by a force under SSir 
Thomas Hislop. Lat. 21“ 15', long. 75“ 6'. 

THALOO. — A pass through the range of 
mountains which separate the Aracan and Pegu 
districts, 48 miles S.S.W. from Prome. Lat. 
18“ 6', long. 94“ 50'. 

THALWAN, in the Julinder Dooab, a 
village on the right bank of the Sutlej, which 
is here crossed by a ferry affording a much- 
frequented communication from Sirhind with 
the Punjab. It is distant 21 miles W. from 
Loodiana. Lat. 31®, long. 75“ 33'. 

THAMBA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by Rajapoor ferry, from the 
cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, and 29 
miles W. of the former. Lat. 25“ 26', long. 
81“ 30'. 

THAMEIN. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Irawady river, and 196 
miles N. by E. from Ava. Lat. 24“ 38', long. 
96“ 53'. 

THAN. — A town of Burmah, situate on 
the left bank of the Irawady river, and 33 
miles N. from Ava. Lat. 22“ 20', long. 96“ 4'. 

THAN A, in the state of Boondee, in Raj- 
pootana, a village on the route from Nusser- 
abad to Boondee, 74 miles S.E. of former, 18 
N.W. ol latter. Here is the fortress of the 
feudatory of the place, a small but strong 
structure of masonry, on the crest of a low 
hill. Lat. 25“ 34', Tong. 75“ 29'. 

THANA BAOHAN, in the British district 
of Suharunpeor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Suharanpoor 
to Delhi, 28 miles S.S.W, of the former. Lat. 
29“ 85', long. 77“ 30'. 

THANA CHOWKEE, a police-station in 
the British district of Shahabi^, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 31 miles S.S.W. of Sasseram. Lat. 
24“ 33', long. 83“ 50'. 

THANAPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, j 


a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Cawnpore, and 38 miles W. 
of the latter. Lat. 26“ 21', long. 79^* 53'. 

THAN-MATJ. — A pass through the range 
of mountains separating the district of Aracan 
and the province of Pegu, 37 niles S. W. by S. 
of Basseio. Lat, 16“ 20', long, 94“ 30'. 

THANNESUR.— See Thunnesur. 

THANOT, in the Rajpoot state of Jesul- 
meer, a small town in the desert, 54 miles 
N.E. of the city of Jesulmeer. Lat. 27° 41', 
long. 70“ 41'. 

j THARAWADDY, one of the divisions of 
the province of Pegu, having an area of 1,950 
square miles, and a population of 66,129. 

I THAKET KONG. — A town of Burmah, 
i 48 miles S.E. from the left bank of the Irawady 
I river, and 26 miles E.S.E. from Ava. Lat. 
;21“46', long. 96“ 24'. 

THAUT, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Nusserabad to 
Beekaneer, and 41 miles N.W, of former. It 
contains twenty houses and ten wells. Lat. 
26“ 34', long. 74“ 22'. 

THEE BO. — A town of Burmah, 88 miles 
E, from the left bank of the Irawady river, 
and 94 miles E.N.E. from Ava. Lat. 22“ 20', 
long. 97“ 26'. 

THEKA VULLIOR. — A town in the 
British district of Tinnevelly, presidency of 
Madras, 25 miles 8. by W. of Tinnevelly. 
Lat. 8“ 22', long. 77“ 40'. 

THELLAR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
70 miles S.W. of Madras. Lat. 12“ 24', long. 

I 79“ 36'. 

I THENK AUSHEE.— A town in the British 
1 district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
'30 miles N.W. by W. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 
j 8° 58', long. 77" 22'. 

j THEOG. — A small fort on the route from 
Simla to Kotgurh, and by the winding moun- 
tain road 14 miles E. of the fonner post. 
During the occupation of the country by the 
Goorkhas, this post was held by one of their 
garrisons. It gives name to a small thakoorai 
or lordship tributary to the state of Keonthal, 
oout.aliiing eight pergunnahs, and having a 
population estimated at 4,423 persons. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 8,018 feet. Lat. 31“ 6', 
long. 77“ 26'. 

THERAI, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 10 
miles S. of the city of Agra. Lat. 27“ S', 
long. 78“ 7'. 

THERWARRA. — A small district inha- 
bited by Coolies, on the north-western part of 
the province of Guzerat. It is bounded on the 
north by Deodur ; on the south by Rahdun- 
pore ; on the east by Kankrej ; and on the 
west by Baubier. It is about ten miles long 
and eight broad ; the country is flat and gene- 
rally open, but with patches of low jungle: 
the population is about 800. Tlierwarra pays 
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no tribute to any state, but looks for protection 
to tlie British, with which jjovernment its con- 
nection commenced in 1819, upon occasion of 
the expulsion of the bands of plunderers from 
Guzerat. A subsequent agreement was entered 
into in 1826. The policy observed towards it 
is that of non-interference with its internal 
affairs, but the maintenance of control in its 
external relations. The town of Therwarra is 
in lat. 24® 3', long. 71" 38'. 

THINDOOA, — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate on the right bank of theChowka 
river, and 87 miles N. by W. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 28" 8', long. 80“ 60'. 

THOBA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor or Marwar, SO miles N. from Jodh- 
poor, and 100 miles W. by N. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 26° 44', long. 73“ 10'. 

THOBAL. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the native state of Muneepoor, 13 miles S.S.E. 
from Muneepoor, and 81 miles E. by S. from 
Silchar. Lat. 24“ 39', long. 94“ 7'. 

THCGAON. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, 106 miles S. by E. from Nagpoor, 
and 176 miles N.N.E, from Hyderabad. Lat. | 
19“ 41', long. 79" 34'. 

THONG HOG. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the British district of Aracan, 139 miles 
S.S.E. of Aracan. Lat, 18“ 55', long. 94“ 18'. 

THOOMIEEOT.KHOOLEL.— A town of 
Eastern India, in the native stiite of Munee- 
poor, 22 miles N. from Muneepoor, and 81 
miles W.S.W, from Silchar. Lat. 25“ 9', long. 
94“ 4'. 

THOREE. — A town in Nepal, 47 miles 
S.W. by \V. from Khatrnandoo, and 40 miles 
N. from Bettiah. Lat. 27“ 20', long. 84“ 40'. 

THORLA. — A town in the British district 
of Tipperab, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 18 miles 
N.VV. of Tipperah. Lat. 23“ 40', long. 90“ 59'. 

THOUNO YIN MYIT.— A river rising 
in lat. 16“ 10', long. 99“ 9', and, flowing north- 
west for 160 miles, separates the Britisli dis- 
trict of Amherst from the native state of Siam, 
and falls into the Thaluayn Myeet river in lat. 
17“ 35', long. 97“ 43'. 

THOUREE. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate on the right bank of the Goom- 
tee river, and 60 miles E.S.E. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 26“ 28', long. 81“ 50'. 

THRhlE PAGODAS, in the British district 
of Amherst, one of the Tenasserim province.s, 
92 miles S.E. by E. of Amherst. Lat. 15“ 20', 
long. 98“ 48'. 

THULASEEREE. — A town in the British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 79 
miles N. of Bombay. Lat. 20“ 4', long. 73°. 

THULENDI, in the di.strict of Bainswara, 
territ(jry of Oude, a small town on the route 
from Allahabad to Lucknow, 86 mile.s N.W. 
of the former, 42 S. of the latter. It has a 
bazar. Lat. 26“ 25', long. 81“ 1'. 

THULLEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 


of fleypoor, 24 miles R. from Jeypoor, an<l 79 
miles E. from Ajmeer. Lat. 26“ 35', long. 
75“ 57'. 

TUCJNDOO BHAWANI, in Sirmor, a 
summit of the Sain range, and near its south- 
eastern extremity. It is crowned by a small 
Hindoo temple, which was a ^condary station 
in the great trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 5,700 
feet. Lat. 30“ 40', long. 77“ 26'. 

THUNNESIR, in Sirhind, a town on the 
route from Kurnal to Loodiana, and 23 miles 
N. of the former place. It is situate on the 
left bank of the Siirsooty, in a level, fertile, 
well-cultivated country, abounding in groves 
of man go- trees. The site is a great irregular 
mound, formed of the ruins of the former city, 
over which, amidst crumbling walls, are scat- 
tered the present habitations. Most of these 
are wretched huts ; but the natives in easy 
circumstances have handsome houses, on the 
walls of which are depicted, in gaudy colours 
and of large dimensions, the grotesque figures 
of their monstrous idols. The place is sur- 
rounded by a ruinous wall, formerly of con- 
.siderable height : connected with it is a dilapi- 
dated fort with numerous towers; there is 
also a large tank, and a temple of Mahadeo, 
Outside tl»e town i.s a ruhious Mu.ssulman 
tomb, of considerable height and octagonal 
forn), having a turret at each angle, and being 
surmounted by a large and very elegant cupola 
of white marble. I ts appearance is rendered 
more striking by its picturesque situation 
amidst palm-trees, embo.somed in a thick 
mango-grove. Notwith.standing the ruinous 
state of the buildings, the environs are repre- 
sented as very jdeasing. ‘‘We had our tents 
pitched,” says Lloyd, “ to the north of the 
town, upon a green turf shaded by lofty trees. 
It was a delightful spot, and the tanks, inau.so- 
leuras, and ruins formed a beautiful picture 
before us.” At a short distance from the town 
is the lake of Khoorket, famous and revered 
among the Hindus on account of agreat battle, 
which, according to the Mahabarat, was fought 
on its banks in the mythological f>eriod of the 
Hindoo records. This lake is thus descril^ed 
by Lloyd: — “As well as I can judge, it is 
about one mile in length, and half a mile in 
width. Ill the centre is an island 235 paces in 
breadth, connected with the shore on each side 
by two ancient bridges 235 paces in length 
each, which, I was informed, are during the 
rainy season covered with the water of the 
flooded lake. There is a third bridge also, 
which loads to the island, said to have been 
built by Aurungzebe ; but it is now useless 
and broken. There are no temples here, but 
at the most hallowed spots flights of steps run 
down to the water’s edge, for the convenience 
of those desirous of performing the usual ablu- 
tions.” The district of which Tlmnnesir is the 
chief town contained ninety-nine and a half 
villages, and was estimated to have an area of 
2,336 square miles, with a poimlation of 
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496,748, and an annual revenue of 7,6002. 
Btei ling. A moiety of the territory escheated 
to the British government in consequence of 
the failure of heirs in 1833 and in 1851, and 
the remaining portions have been confiscated, 
in consequence of the failure of the chiefs in 
their allegiance. In 1011, Mahmood of Ghuz- 
nee crossed the Indus, with the avowed inten- 
tion of destroying Thunnesir, though his ally, 
the rajah of Lahore, offered, in case the town 
were spared, that the amount of its revenues 
should annually be paid to the invader, in 
addition to all the expenses of the expedition, 
besides fifty elephants and a large amount of 
jewels. Regardless of the intercession and the 
proffered gifts, Mahmood continued his march, 
and took and sacked Thunnesir, and, destroying 
the idols, sent the fragments of J ugsoma, the 
principal one, to Ghuznee, to be there trodden 
under foot. Ferishta relates that on this occa- 
sion the Mahomedan army brought to Ghuz- 
nee 200,000 captives and much wealth ; so 
that the capital appeared like an Indian city, 
no soldier of the camp being without wealth or 
without many slaves,” The population has 
been returned at 12,103. Thunnesir is distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 988 miles. Lat. 29° 58', 
long. 70 ^ 54'. 

THURORA. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, 58 miles E.N.E. from Nagpoor, and 
46 miles S.E. by S. from Seuni. Lat. 21° 27', 
long, 80°. 

THUROWLEE, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.VV. Provinces, 
*a town on the route from Goruckpoor to 
Khachi, 42 miles N.N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 27° 14', long. 83° O'. 

THURRAUD. — A petty independent state 
on the north-western frontier of Guzerat, 
bordering on the Runn, north of the river 
Bunnas. It extends from north to south 
about thirty-five miles, and from east to west 
about twenty -five, and has an area of 600 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
the Marwar district of Sachore ; on the south 
by that of Baubier and that of Therwaira ; on 
the east by Pablunpore ; and on the west by 
the petty state of Wow. Thurraud pays no 
tribute. The territory appears to have been 
badly administered, and at the request of its 
chief it has been taken under British manage- 
ment. The chief town is in lat. 24° 23', long. 
71° 36'. 

THUTHA, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 18 miles 
S.E. from the left bank of the Indus river, 
52 miles S.E. of the town of Peshawar. Lat. 
83° 84', long. 72° 23'. 

THUTTEEA, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of. the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town near the southern frontier 
towards Cawnpore, and on the right bank of 
the river Esun, a short distance to the left of 
the route from Etawa to Lucknow, by Nana- 
mow Ghat. Lat.* 26° 56', long. 79° 6ff . 


THYLOOSA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Northern Cachar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
60 miles E. of Jynteahi>ore. Lat. 25° 11', 
long. 93°. 

TIACOTAY.— See Aikota. 

TIAGUR. — A town in the British district 
of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 46 
miles W. of Cuddalore. Lat. 11° 43', long. 
79° 8'. 

TIBBEE, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 11 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 77 miles N.W. of 
the town of Mooltan. Lat. 30° 57', long. 
70° 39'. 

TIBEE, in the British district of Bhnt- 
tiana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hansee to Bhutnair, 
and nine miles E. of the latter. Lat. 29° 83', 
long. 74° 32'. 

TIDONG, in Bussahir, a river, or rather 
large torrent, of Koonawur, rises on the south- 
east frontier, towards Gnrwhal, and about 
lat. 31° 23', long. 78° 42', and holding a north- 
westerly course along the north-eastern base 
of the huge Ruldung range, falls into the 
Sutlej in lat. 31° 35', long. 78° 29'. The valley, 
or rather ravine, down which it flows, is a 
singular scene of savage grandeur, being in- 
closed generally by mountains of slate, of a 
vast height, bare, and of shattered outlines. 
A fearful pathway proceeds along the course 
of the river. "In some parts of the road 
there were flights of steps, in ethers frame- 
work of rude staircases, opening to a gulf 
below, and embracing ruin from above. In 
one place is a construction still more dreadful 
to behold ; it is called a rapeea, and is made 
with great difficulty and danger. I never saw 
anything of the kind to such an extent. Ifc 
consisted of six posts, driven horizontally into 
the clefts of the rocks, about twenty feet dis- 
tant from each other, and secured by wedges; 
upon this giddy groundwork a staircase of fir 
spars was formed, of the rudest nature ; twigs 
and slabs of stone connected them together, 
just as in the sangas. There was no bar or 
support of any kind on the precipice side, 
which was deep and perpendicular to the 
Tidong, a perfect torrent.” For six or seven 
miles the fall of the stream is 300 feet a mile, 
and in some places nearly double, where it dis- 
plays an entire sheet of foam and spray, thrown 
up and showered upon the inclosing rocks with 
loud concussions, echoed from one side to thn 
other with a noise like thunder. 

TIERRO, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated nine miles from 
the left hank of the Indus, 69 miles S. W. by S. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 29° 20', long. 
70° 53'. 

TIGGAREAH, or TIGGREAH. ~One of 
the Cuttack Mehals, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal : it pays a tribute of 826 rupees to 
the British government, and the rajah main- 
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tains a Csrae of 300 cambry and in&niiy.' Its 
centre is in lat. 20” 90^, lo^. 85” 25'. 

TIGHURA, in tiie district of Punna, in 
Bondetcufid, a village on the route from 
Allahabad to Saugor, 225 miles S.W. of 
former, 88 K.£. of tbe latter. It is situate 
on the river Cane, here cro^^ed “ by a rocky 
ford, bed 160 yards wide, stream thirty, and 
two and a half feet d€»ep ; banks steep.** 
Elevation above the sea 1,093 feet. Lat. 

17', long. 80" 1'. 

TIGREE LUTTERA, in the British district 
of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinoes, a village on the route from the town 
of Meerut to that of Moradabad, and 34 miles 
S.E. of the former place. It is fdtoate near 
the left bank of the Ganges, in an open and 
partially cultivated countiy. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 888 miles. Lat. 28° 50^, long. 
78" 14'. 

TIHANAGANJ, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from the town 
of Azimgurh to that of Ohazeepoor, 10 miles 
S.E. of the former, 34 N.W. of the latter, 
50 N.E. of Benares. Lat. 25” 57', long. 
83" 14'. 

TIHLCRA, in the British district of Joun- 
poor, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Jounpoor to Futteh- 
poor, 27 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25”* 46', 
long. 82” 20'. 

TIJARA, in the territory of Alwar, under 
the political superintendence of the Governor- 
GeneraVs agent in Rajpootana, a b>wn 55 miles 
S.W. of Delhi. The district within which it 
is situate was overrun by the Midirattas at the 
close of the last century, and by one of their 
chiefs conferred on the adventurer George 
Thomas, who burned the town, to chastise 
some predatory aggressions of the inhabitants. 
In the course of the Mahratta war, the town 
and district came into the possession of the 
British government, by whi<h power, in 1803, 
they were, with other pergunnidis, granted to 
the rao-rajah of Alwar. On the death of that j 
prince in 1615, the succession was contested,! 
the competitors being Benee Singh, a nephew, 
and Bulwunt Singh, an illegitimate son of the i 
deceased rajah, both minors. The difficulty 
was temporarily evaded by an extraordinary 
arrangement, under which the nephew was to 
enjoy the dignity of rajah, and the son to 
possess the power and resources of the state. 
A few years afterwards, on the approach of the 
nephew, Benee Singh, to manhood, he seizcid 
the entire authority, and made his cousin a 
prtsofier. An attempt to assassinate the guar- 
dian of Bulwunt Singh, while on a visit to the 
British Resident at Delhi, was attributed to 
the instigation of the rival party at Alwar ; and 
by the interference of the Britiidi government, 
the clumsy arrangement by which it had been 
sought to reocmoile the pretensions of the rival 
daimants was brou^^t to an end. The nephew 


of the late rajah was permitted to retain the 
authority of which he had possessed himself, 
but he was compelled to provide for Bulwunt 
Singh, partly in territory, and partly in money, 
an equivalent for Tijara and other districts 
bestowed by the British government on that 
person's father ; the territory and property 
thns ceded, to descend to the heirs of the body 
of Bulwunt Singh only, and not to any adopted 
son ; but to revert to the principality of Alwar 
on the fsilure of natural desceodants. 'Tijara 
is reported to have been badly administered 
since its severance from Alwar. The town is 
situate in lat. 27” 66', long. 76" 55'. 

TIKAPAR, in the territory of Saugur and 
Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Hoosungabad to 
Jubbulpoor, 66 miles E. by N. of the former. 
Lat. 22" 68', long. 78"44'. 

TIKAREE. — A town in the British district 
of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 24 miles N. of 
Sheighotty. Lat. 24° 54', long. 84° 54'. 

TIKERI, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by the Kutra Pass from 
Allahabad to Rewa, and 35 miles S.E. of the 
former city. Lat. 25° 10', long. 82° 17'. 

TIKHUR, in Bussahir, a small fort on a 
mountain projecting eastward from the ri<lge 
connecting Wartu with the Chur. It is garri- 
soned by a British detachment from the can- 
tonment of Kotgarh. Elevation above the sea 
7,735 feet. Lat. 81” 11', long. 77” 41'. 

TIKOOREE, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 29 miles S.W. of the latter. It 
is situate in a well-watered, fertile, and well- 
cultivated country. Lat. 28° 11', long. 79" 9'. 

TIKOORI FORT, in the native state of 
Rewah, in Bundelciind, 46 miles S.W. by S. 
from Rewah, and 51 miles N.W. by N. from 
Sohagpoor. Lat. 23° 57', long. 81° 1'. 

TIKREE, a village in the British district 
of Bareilly, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
on the route from Pillibheet to Beesulpoor, and 
16 miles S. of the former. Lat. 28° 23', long. 
79" 51'. 

TIKREEALA JILL. — A town in the 
native state of Cutch, situate on the Great 
Western Runn, and 30 miles N. from Bhooj. 
Lat- 23° 42', long. 09° 52'. 

TILBEGUMPOOR, in the British district 
of Booiundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Boolund- 
shuhur to Delhi, 14 miles W.N.W. of the 
former, Lat. 28" 29', long. 77” 42'. 

TILCHEE, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Bareilly to Seetapoor, and 
39 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 28° 11', 
long. 80° 2'. 

TILHUR, in the British district of Shah- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-go?. of the N.W. Provinces, 
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ft town on the route from Shabjebanpoor to 
Bareilly, 12 miles W.N.W, of tbe former. 
Lat. 27“ 58', long. 79“ 49'. 

TILJUGA. — A river of Nepal, rising in 
lat. 26 51', long. 86^ 39', and, flowing in an 
easterly direction for forty miles, falls into tbe 
Coosy on the right side, in lat. 26“ 40', long. 
87“ 12^ 

TILLAURAH.— A town in Nepal, 129 
miles W. by S. from Khatmandoo, and 54 miles 
N. by W. from Goruckpoor. Lat. 27“ 28', 
long. 83“ 15'. 

TILOI, in tbe district of Salon, territory of 
Oude, a town 55 miles S.E. of Lucknow. It 
is the property and residence of a Hindoo 
chieftain, styled rajah of Tiloi, the lineal 
representative of the ancient kings of Oude, 
and the h.arl of a family which, as late as the 
middle of the hist century, held the whole of 
the south-eastern pjirt of Oude, from Fayzabad 
to Manickpoor. The rajah lives in the town, 
in an ancient mud fort, having within its inclo- 
sure many good buildings of masonry. Butter 
c.stiniates the population at 10,000, of whom 
a third are Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 8', long. 
81° 30'. 

TILOTHOO, in the British district of 
Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town a mile 
N.W. of the left or north-west Iwink of the 
river Bone. It is described by Buchanan as a 
good country town, containing 700 bouses. 
Tilothoo is in lat. 24° 47', long. 84° 3'. 

TIL WAR A, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, is situate on the left bank of the Lonee, 
between Balmeer and tbe town of Jodlipoor, 
and 65 miles S.W. of the latter place. Boileau, 
who was ferried over the river here in the 
beginning of July, during the rainy season, 
found the Loiice rushing down with a fierce 
turbid stream a quarter of a mile wide, but 
not very deep.” Annually, about the time of 
the vernal e(|uinox, a great fair is held here, 
principally for tbe sale of live stock, and on 
such occasions it is said that 8,000 people are 
collected. The road in this part of tbe route, 
betweeu Balincjer and Jodhpoor, is overflowed 
in the raiuy season, and Incomes unsafe for 
travelling. Lat. 25° 52', long. 72“ 8'. 

TILWARA, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Lodiana to Ferozpoor, and 30 miles 
W. of the former town. It is situate on tbe 
left bank of the Sutlej, in a level open country, 
with a sandy soil partially cultivated. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,132 miles. Lat. 30° 57', 
long. 75“ 23'. 

TILWUN. — A town in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 30 miles 
W. of Malligaum. Lat. 20° 34', long. 74° 3'. 

TIMBOONUKE.— A town in Malwa, in 
the native jaghire of the same name, 59 miles 
N.W. by W. from Baitool, and 43 miles 
S.W. from Hoosungaljad. Lat. 22° 21', long. 
77° 14'. 

TIMBOOIINEY. — A town in one of the 


i recently sequestrated districts of Hydeimhsd, 

I or dominions of ibe Nizam, 66 miles &1L fimn 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 23', long. 78° Ilf. 

TIMERY. — A town in the Brirish district 
of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, six 
miles S. of Arooi. lot. 12“ 49', long. 79° 23'. 

TIMLA FORT, in the British district of 
Almora, lieuL-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, » 
town on the route from Almosa to IChyree- 
gurh, 43 miles S.K of the former. Lot. 29° 9', 
long. 80° 10'. 

TIMLA GU RHI, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Prorinoea, a 
stockade, now in mins, on the most southern 
or outer range of the Himalaya, riringover 
the plain of PiQeebheei. Elevation above the 
sea 3,821 feet. Lat. 29° 9', lung. 80° O'. 

TIMLI, a villa^ of the Britirib district of 
Dehra ]>oon, is rituate on the north-eastern 
declivity of the Sewalik range. Elevation 
a»3ove the sea 2,509 ieet. Lat. 30° 21' long. 
77° 46'. 

TIMLI PASS^ so called from the village 
of that name abont a mile north of ity leasts 
from Suhamnpoor to Dehra, over the Sewalik 
Mountains, bounding the Dcdira Doon on the 
south-west. Elevation above the sea 2,339 
feet. Lat. 30° 20*, long. 7r 46'. 

I IMMAPOORAM.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 112 miles E.N.E. 
from Hyderabad, and miles N. by W. 
from Gontoor. Lat. 18° 1', long. 80° 6'. 

TIMMEBYCOTA.—A town in tbe Biitidi 
district of Gnntoor, presidency of Madras, 69 
I miles W. by N. of Guntoor. Population about 
3,000. Lat. 16° 33', long. 79° 30'. 

TIMMEROWN. — A town in the native 
state of Bhopal, sitnate on the right hank of 
the Nerbudu river, and 38 miles E. by S. 
from Bhopal. Lat. 23° S', long. 78° 42'. 

TINARA, in the British district of Seuni, 
territory of Saugur and Nurbudda, lieuL-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on tbe route 
from Jubbulpoor to Seuni, 20 nulea NJS. by 
N. of the latter. Lai. 22° 15', Imig. 79° 50^. 

TIND£VANDM.^A town in the British 
district of South Arcot, presidency Madraai, 
38 miles N.N.W, of Cnddalore. Lat. 12° 14', 
long. 79° 41'. 

TINNEVELLT, in the praddency of M»> 
dras, a British listrict, named born ito prin- 
cipal place. It IS bounded on the north, north- 
east, and north-west, b . the British district of 
Madura ; on tiie east and south-east by the 
Gulf of Manaar, divklii^ it finom C^lou ; and 
on ibe west and south-west by the nq or terri- 
tory of Travancore. It lies between fatL 8* 
and 9° 56*, long. 77° 15'— 78“ 26' : its gresM 
length from north to south is 122 miles^ ita 
greatest breadth from east to west aevoity- 
four miles: the area is estimated at 5,700 
square miles. Its seacoasi commences at 
Canuakapoor, lat. 8° 9', and proceeds, in a di- 
rection geueraily north-east, for about nincty- 
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five milee, to Vaimbuir, fomiing the nortli> 
vest mile of the Gulf of Manaar. It has few 
l^&oes of any note in a maritime point of view. 

coast b generally low and level ; the sea 
near the idiore is sbo^y and unsafe, a^ in the 
north-east part abounds in dangerous reehai and 
rocks. Proceeding north-east, the navigator 
dboems, seventeen miles from Gape Comorin, 
a hesdliuid, called East Cape, having on its 
east aide the Bay of Kovolam ; and twenty- 
seven miles farther north-east, Mnnahpand, a 
point on which is situate a town, at the south 
side of the estuaiy of the river Naut, but in 
a mtuarion daogerons for shipping. Farther 
north-east is the small tovm of Pinnacoil, the 
approach in which from the sonth is also 
dangerous, from an extensive reef stretching 
from it in riiat direction, but affording shelter 
to small vessels between the town and the reef 
North-east of Pinnacoil twelve miles is Tuti- 
oorin, the most considerable place on the coast : 
alnreast of it, with a channel between them 
and the mainland, are several islets, forming a 
petty archipelago, extenchng from north to 
south about eight miles, and there is a safe 
roadstead, with good anchorage, in which ves- 
sels can ride at all seasons of the year. A 
pearl-fishery is carried on along this pa^t of 
the coast, but it is not very prodnctive. The 
western part of Tinnevelly is the most elevated, 
as tiie surfiice rises there towards the Ghauts, 
attaining in the vicinity of Courtallum an ele- 
vation of 4,300 feet above the sea. At the 
base of the mountains, the elevation of the 
country is estimated at 800 feet, and eastward 
it descends to about 200, the average elevation 
of the plain d Tinnevelly. The mountains are 
stated to consist of hypo^ne schists, penetrated 
and broken up by outbursts of plutonic and 
trappean rock& Ilie general slope of the sor- 
fiice is eastward, as indicated by the courses i 
of the rivers ; the chief of which are the Tam- { 
baravaii, the Chittaur, the Vipar. Hiese prin- j 
cipal streams are joined right and lefr by< 
numerous feeders during the monsrjooB, when ^ 
the eonntry is in many parts laid under water, 
and everywhere in the plains contains innume- 
rable sm^l lakes or ponds. That part of the ; 
district to the north of the river Tarabaravari 
is the more level and fertile, and is very pro- 
ductive, being extensively irrigated by canals 
from that river : tiie south-eastern part is 
barren, having a fight stony soiL Ibe soil 
throughout the district is generally of a deep 
red or rusty colour, from the presence of iron, 
and contains a large quantity of sand, forming 
a friable mould. In the maritime tract on the 
south-eastern coast, are extensive salt-marshes, 
liable to ^read greatly during the rainy season. 
The climate along the seacoast, and generally 
in the eastern and southern part, is charac- 
terixed by aridity and heat, the tliermometer 
having b^n registered at 115" ; “ some say 
that they have observed it at 130".” This 
state of weather prevails in the latter part of 
summer and thronghout autamn, when the 
coast i>f Malabar experiences all the violence 


of the south-west monsoon, which is intercepted 
by the Ghats, and thereby prevented from 
affecting the Coromandel coast or the plains of 
Tinnevelly. During the north-east monsoon, 
** that is, from October to Marcfi,” the wind 
blows from the Bay of Bengal, and moderates 
the temperature ; and at that season Tritchin- 
door, on the seacoast, is found to be remarkably 
salubrious. Courtallum, on the western fron- 
tier, towards Travancore, presents perhaps 
greater advantages in point of climate than any 
part of the Carnatic. There the mountains are 
of much less elevation and breadth than in other 
parts, and the chain being divided quite across 
by a narrow pass, leading from the Carnatic to 
Malabar, the south-west monsoon finds admis- 
sion through the opening, and agreeably modi- 
fies the climate of Courtallum, and of the 
neighbouring parts. Early in J une, when the 
south-west monsoon sets in, it brings with it to 
this tract thick clouds and strong winds, so 
that the rays of the sun are intercepted, and 
the air put in violent motion ; from which 
causes, combined with the heavy fall of rain, 
the temperature is lowered much below the 
standard in the adjacent tracts. 

In regard to the loology of Tinnevelly, little 
information is on record. Wild elephants ap- 
pear sometimes to occasion annoyance, as in 
i 1842 the collector was authorized to grant 
I rewards to persons assisting in the destruction 
of a large herd of these animals which infested 
the district. 

The natural vegetation in this favoured tract 
comprises timber-trees of enormous size, date- 
palcA ai}d sago- palm, various twiners, such as 
the Cocculus indicus, pepper-vine, ferns of 
enormous magnitude, comprehending the total 
number of species within the indigenous flora. 
Many valuable intertropical productions, snch 
as clove, nutmeg, cinnamon, have been intro- 
duced, and have thriven well, though it does 
not appear that in a commercial point of view 
they have afforded any adequate return. Of 
all the products of the district, cotton is the 
most important ; but the cultivation is re- 
stricted to the native plant of India. The 
govemmeDt experimentii for the introduction 
of the American species commenced in Tinne- 
velly, but the planters were not satisfied with 
the soil and climate, and in the following year 
they were removed to Coimbatore. Nice is 
the principal alimentary crop, but it sometimes 
fails to a considerable extent, when the amount 
of rain is below the usual average. The popu- 
lation of the district of Tinnevelly is given 
under the article Madras. 

Tinnevelly, the principal town, Pallam- 
cottah, and Tuticorin, the only places of note 
in the district, are describe under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

TINNEVELLY, the princif>al place of the 
British district of the same name, is situate 
near the left bank of the river Cbindinthooi’a, 
over which is a good bridge, forming a com- 
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mnnlcation with the town and military station 
of Pallamcottah, near the opposite bank. Here 
were formerly a jail and an hospital, which 
have been remov^ to Pallamcottab ; but this 
place is still the station and residence of the 
revenue collector. The population, according 
to the official return, is almut 20,000. Distance 
from Madura, S., 86 miles ; from Madras, 
S.W., 350. Hat. 8” 44 ', long. 77“ 45 ', 

TIOKLA. — A town in the British district 
of Amherst, in the Tenasserim provinces, 23 
miles N. of Moulmein. Xat. 16" 50', long. 
97“ 41 '. 

TIPPACANDRA. — See Motaae Riveb. 

TIPPACHATTRAM.—A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 
29 miles S.S.E, of Ndlore. Lat. 14" 4 ', 
long. 80“ IP. 

TIPPERAH, including Bulloah, a British 
district of Bengal, bounded on the north-west 
by the Megna river, separating it ifrom the 
British districts Dacca and Mym unsing ; on 
the east by those of Sylhet and Chittagong, 
and by the native territory of Tipperab ; on 
the south by the Bay of Bengal ; and on the 
west by the British districts l^kergunge and 
Dacca. Excluding the islands at the mouth 
of the Megna, it is 110 miles in length from 
north to south, and sixty-eight in breadth ; it 
contains an area of 4,850 square miles, with a 
population of 1,406,950. 

TIPPERAH. — A tovra in the British dis-, 
trict of Tipperab, 48 miles E.S.E. of Dacca. 
Lat. 23" 28', long. 91" 10'. 

TIPPERAH (Independent). — An extensive 
tract of mountainous country, bounded on the 
north by the British districts Silhet and 
Cachar ; on the east by the territory of Bur- 
mah ; on the south by Burmah and Chitta- 
gong ; and on the west by the British district 
of Tipperah. It is 130 miles in length from 
east to west, and eighty in breadth, and con- 
tains an ar^ of 7,632 square miles. In 1850 
daring outrages were reported to have been 
committed by the hill tribes upon the British 
population occupying the frontier of this state. 
It was proved, however, upon inquiry, that 
these affrays occurred within the territory of 
the rajah, and that the violence offered was to 
persons not subject to the British government. 
The late rajah dying in 1850, was succeeded 
by his son, who has declined to accede to the 
decision of the arbitrators appointed to fix the 
boundary-line between independent and British 
Tipperah. 

TIRA, or SHAH JEHANPUR, a town 
and stronghold, in the north-east part of the 
Punjab, is situate on a rock of sandstone, 
several miles in circumference and flat at top. 
The Beas flows along its base on one side, and 
on every other it is surrounded by precipices 
eighty or 100 feet high. It was formerly the 
residence of Sansar Chand, the independent 
rajah of Kotoch. After the death of Sansar 
Chand, his descendants were dispossessed by 
6 I 


Runjeet Singh, who took possession of 
and annexed it to the Punjab. Lni. 
long. 76" 26'. 

TIRHOOT. — A British district in the pf«- 
sidency of Bengal, bounded on the north by 
the dominions of Nepaul ; on the east by tho 
British district of Bhaugulpore ; on the south- 
east by Monghyr ; on the sooth by the CSanges^ 
dividing it from Patna ; on the south-west and 
north-west by the district of Sanm. It lies 
between lat. 25" 26'— 26" 42', long. 84" 

87“ 11' ; is 140 miles in leng^ frotn east to 
west, and ninety-five in breadth : the area is 
7,402 square milos. Though ooutaaning no 
mountains, the surface of the ooontiy is con- 
siderably varied by undulations, and its gi^mral 
aspect beautiful, from the groves, orchard^ 
and woods which abound, especially on tho 
banks of the lakes and rivers. The drsinago 
of that part of the Himalayas situate to the 
north, passing through this district in its 
course to the Canges, gives rise to nnmmius 
rivers and watercourses. Of these, the prin- 
cipal are the Ganges Ganduck, and Bag- 
muttee. 

The climate of Tirhoot is characterised by 
mildness and moisture. In December, 1832; 
the mean of the maximum of iempexatam 
through the first half of the month was foand 
to be 72®, through the second half 68" ; tho 
mean of the minimum during the first half 57% 
during the second 48". In the sucocc'ding 
June, the mean of the maximum for the first 
half of the month was 102", for the second 
half 95" ; the mean of the minimam for the 
hrst and second divisions of the month was 
79". The average means for the whole year 
were, maximum 87", minimum 69" 1': tho 
general mean for thi^ years was 76". For 
Europeans, the climate is undoubtedly one of 
great salubrity, which is attributed to the 
moderate range of tiie thermometer, and to ex- 
emption from tho extreme and sultry moisture 
of Bengal, and the parching dry Imat of the 
upper provinces. For natives, however, who 
‘ have not the same sanative means at oonomaiid, 
the climate is unhealthy, from malaria^ espe- 
cially in the vicinity of jhilsL The northern 
part of the district, in the vicinity of the 
Terrai', or swampy fo»-e8t at the baro of the 
Sub-Himalaya, is the most unhealthy. The 
results of the malaria are usually dysentery, 
cholera, fever, biliary affections. The 

soil is rich, especially in the low groondi; 
when the inun^rions have retired ; but in 
some parts it is so saturated with muriate of 
soda or culinary salt^ sulphate of soda^ sali- 
petre, and some other mineral salts; as to be 
barren and white, as if covered with snow. 
Those salts are extracted through the mease 
of simple but effectual processes by the nativei; 
who drive a considerable trade in them ; and 
the application of European capital and sl^ 
would doubtless greatly increase the beneficiel 
results from this souroe of commerce. ®be 
natives are industrions and persevming eiiltl- 
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miori, Uimigli not remarlnble lor ftkill : tbey, 
liowevcr, tmae good cntjps of wheats rice, bar- 
ley, maixe, millet, ginger, tarmeric, sweet 
|M>taio, yam, oil-seeds ; imd in ibe cool season 
tbe escnlent Tc^tables of Knrope. Sugar- 
cane, tobacco, ai^ cotton am prodaced to cx>n- 
siderable extent, and indigo so lai^ely, that it 
Boay be n^arded as tbe staple commercial 
ctop of tbe district, Tbe bdlowing are enu- 
merated as tbe fruits : — ^Mango, grapes (green 
and black), lichi, loquak citron, shaddock, 
Itanon, lin^ goa,Y%, plantain, custard-apple, 
konn^ wampee or BrazHian currant, lore- 
apple, melon, pine-apple, sfrawberry, cocoa- 
nnt^ jaik, baila^ tamarind, sola or soap-nut, 
pumpkin. 

Tbe mamfimtiiring industry is rude and of 
amall extent : H is principally directed to pro- 
dnciag &bric8 of coarse cotton and woollen, 
mcking , ropes, earthen ntensils ; extraction of 
aidtpelxe and other mineral salts; indigo, sugar- 
boibi^ and lime-bnming. The population is 
given nnder the article I&engal. 

Tnbooi at a period of remote antiquity was 
dfimmi listed Maithala, and probably formed 
part of tbe kingdom of Magsdba or Bebar, 
tbe monareba of which are said to have been 
paramonni rulers of India long previously to 
the Christiaa en. Hie towns —Muxuffurpoor 
the capital, Karnal, linrbnnga, Uajee^iore, 
Mowah, and Singgah — ^are noticed under their 
raqiective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. Tim principal routes are, Ist, from sonlh- 
east to north-west, from Monghyr, through 
JfnziiSarpore, to Bettiah, in tbe district of 
8anm ; 2iid. from north to south, from Mullye, 
through Muxoffurpore and Ha^eepore, to 6ya. 
According to Stewart^ it was first invaded by 
the Mossulmans about 1225, under the com- 
mand of Ghiyas-ood-deen Bolbun, sovereign of 
Belhi. The touue writer mentions that about 
1240 it was invaded by Toghan Khan, who 
ntled Bengal nnder Maraud, sovereign of 
Delhi, and adds, that in 1324 it was, by Ghi- 
|ua-€MMi-deen Ti^hlak, aovereign of Delhi, sub- 
jugated, and incorporated with that realm. 
During the weakness of the empire of l>elbi, 
Gonseqnent on the inroad of Tamerlane, Nusrit 
Shah, an ephemeral sovereign of Bengal, seized 
Tirboot; but it was again, in 1538, subdued, 
and htonght under the role of Humayon, pad- 
riiah of DdhL Tbe right of the £ast-lndia 
Company appears to have accrued from the 
grant whidi, in 1765, Shah Alum made of tbe 
provinces of Bengal and Orissa, 

TTRIFUKAITORAT, in the ny or state of 
Cociim, a town about two miles K.£. of the 
Backwater, an extensive shallow laAe, tbe re- 
aervoir of numerous streams flowing the 
'Western Ghata. Bartolomeo states, in a.d. 
1787, that it was the residenee of the rajah of 
Codhin ; and it probably imntinues to be so at 
pr esen t, Distsnt frmn Cochin, S,E., seven 
miles ; from Gslient, S.£l., 105 ; Bangalore, 
aw., 303. lirt. 9* 57, long. 76“ 24'. 

TTBIT. — A town within the dominions of 


Oholsb Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
158 miles E. by N. from Sirinagur, and 167 
miles ISf.E. by N. from Charaba. Lat- 34“ 34', 
long. 77“ 42^. 

TIIUOOOA raVER, rising in lat. 26“ 39', 
long. 86“ 38', in the Terai of Nepal, through 
which it flows for eighteen miles, to the 
boundary of the British district of Tirboot, 
and thence pursuing a course generally south- 
erly for sixty miles, during which it bounds or 
intersects the districts of Tirboot, Ilhagulpore, 
and Mongheer, falls into the Gogarce on the 
left side, in lat. 25“ 41', long. 86“ 29'. 

TIUMIUM. — A town of Madras, in the 
native state of l^oodoocottah, or Rajah Tondi- 
man’s country, situate 40 miles S. from Trichi- 
nopoly, and 50 miles N.E. by £. from Madura. 
'lAt. i0“ 15', long. 78“50'. 

I TIROIIA.— See Ti ROWAN. 

I TIROOA, in the British district of Eur- 
Iruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
la town on the route from Eurruckabad to 
Cawnpoor, 33 miles S.S.E. of the former. 
Population 5,865. Lat. 26“ 59', long. 79“ 51'. 

TIRO UBl, in Sirhind, or territory of the 
protected Sikh states, a town on the route 
from Kurnal to Thunesur, eight miles N. of 
former, 15 S. of latter. In A.D. 1193, Muham- 
iiiad Sbahabuddin, sultan of Ghor and of 
iGhuznee, invading India, was here encoun- 
tered by Pritwi Rajah, sovereign of Delhi and 
Ajmer- After a desperate conflict, tbe Hin- 
doos were defeated with great slaughter, and 
Pritwi Rajah being made prisoner, was put 
to death after the battle. X«at. 29“ 47', 
long. 77“. 

TIROWAN, or TURAON, in Bundelcund, 
a small 8ta*.e, or rather jaghire, granted by the 
hkist-liidia Company to a Chau be descendant 
of one of the proprietors of Callingcr, who 
received it by treaty, on the surrender of the 
hist-named place, in 1812. It is situate within 
Uie district of Banda, its centre being in lat. 
25“ 12', long. 80“ 55', and is estimated to 
comprise only twelve square miles, five vil- 
lages, and a population of 2,000. 'Plie annuid 
revenue is given at 10,000 rupees (1,000/.), 
and the native force amounts to about fifty 
men. 'Tirowau, the princijxd place, is situate 
on the river I^ysonee, on the route from 
Allahabad to Callinger, 38 miles N.E. of the 
latter, 74 S.W. of the former. It is rather 
a considerable place, with a large bazar. Lat. 
25“ 14', long. 80“ 62'. 

TIROWAN. — A town in tbe British district 
of Banda, in Bundlecund. In 1816, a tract of 
laud situate near this town was granted by 
the British government to Maharajah Imrit 
Rao, as an independent jaghire. Benaik Kao, 
SOD of Imrit Kao, died in 1853, and the jag- 
hire lapsed to the paramount authority. The 
town is in lat. 25° 12', long. 80“ 58'. 

TIRPAVAUNIUM.— A town in theBritish 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 10 
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miles S.E. 1:^ E. of ifadara. Lat. 9® 50', 
long. 78“ 17'. 

TJRRXIPUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Coirahatobr, presidency of Madras, 
28 miles K. by N. of Coiiobatoor. Lat. 11" 6', 
long. 77“ 24'. 

TIKROON, in the Bntish district of Boo- 
liindshuhur, licut.-gov. oi the N.VV. Provinces, 
a villiige on the route from Khasgiinj to Mee- 
rut, and 49 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 28“ 21', 
long. 78®. 

TIRUKOVALUR. — A town in the British 
district of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
38 miles W.N. W. of C^ddalore. Lat. 11® 57', 
long. 79® 20'. j 

TIRU V A DI. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
13 miles W.N.W. of Cuddalore. Lat. 11° 47', 
long. 79“ 39'. 

TlRUVALUR. — A town in the British 
district of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 
34 miles E. of Tanjore. Lat. 10® 47', long. 
79® 41'. 

TISAR, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a town near 
the south-east frontier, towards the British 
district Mynpooree. Lat. 27® 25', long. 
78® 29'. 

TI.SSOOA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the ttiwn of 
P*areilly to Futtehgurh, and 18 miles S.E. of 
the funner. Here, in 1774, the British army 
under Colonel Cliampion, and supporting the 
cause of Shujahuddawlah, nawaub of Oude, 
utterly defeated- a far more numerous force 
of Rohilia Pathans, and broke the power of 
that people. A village four miles south-east 
of this place was named Futehgunje, or 
** Victory Market,” by the nawaub, who kept' 
aloof during the action, and was then pro- 
bably posted there. The engagement is also 
sometimes called the battle of Cutterah or 
Kuttra, from a small town of that name a 
few miles to the south-east ; and w^metimes, 

the battle of St. George.” 'Tissuoa is in lat. 
28® 8', long. 79® 40'. 

TITALIYA, in the British district of Di- 
najpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small town on 
tlie route from Pumeah to Darjeeling, 72 
miles N.E. of former, 45 S. of latter. It is 
situate on the left bank of the river Maha- 
Dunda, here having a channel 300 yards wide, 
but with a small body of clear water in the 
dry season, and during the rains navigable 
only for canoes, in consequence of its varying 
depth. Craft, however, of from twenty to j 
thirty tons burthen can ascend to within a 
few miles of the town. The site of the town 
is a level country, about twenty -five miles 
south of the south base of the Sub- Himalaya, 
or first range of mountains. Here was for- 
merly a British cantonment, abandoned in 
1829 in consequence of the alleged insalu- 
brity, attributed to malaria from marshes 
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I situate east, south, and south-west of the 
place. The country to the north is, however, 

I salubrious, and provisions are abundant and 
excellent; population 2,500. An annual fair 
is held at this place, the establishment of 
which i,s officially stated to have been emi- 
i nently successful. Elevation above the 
275 feet ; distance from Dinajpoor, N., 05 
milc.s ; from Biirharnpoor, by Dinajpoor, N., 
359 ; from Calcutta, by liurbami>oor and 
Dinajpoor, 477. Lat. 26 ’ 27', long. 83° 20'. 

TITULLA. — A town in the British district 
of Suinbulpoor, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, 59 miles W.N.W. of Sumbulpoor. 
Lat. 21® 44', long. 83® 10'. 

'TOCHEE, or GOMBELA. — A river rising 
on the eastern slope of the Suliman Moun- 
tains, in lat. 32® 53', long. 70° 1', and, flowing 
through the Damaun for ninety miles, falls 
into the Indus river, in lat. 32° 36', long. 
71® 20'. 

TODA- — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, 63 miles S. by W. from Jeypoor, 
and 65 miles E.S.E. from Ajmeer. Lat. 26“ 4', 
long. 75° 39'. 

TODDICOMBIT. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
39 miles N.N.W. of Madura. Lat. 10® 27', 
long. 78® 1'. 

TOGA, in the district of Peshawar, division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 11 miles from 
the right bank of the Indus, 36 miles S.S.E. 
j of the town of Peshawar. Lat. 33® 30', long. 
171® 38'. 

! TOHANTJn, in the British district of 
Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Hissar to Loodiana, 

1 42 miles N. by E. of the former. Lat. 29® 41', 

I long. 75® 58'. 

TOHREE FUTTEHPOOR, in Bundlecund, 
a town on the route from Banda to Jhansi, 
85 miles W. of the former, and 40 E. of the 
latter. It is the principal place of a jaghire 
or feudal grant, which contains an area of 
thirty-six square miles, fourteen villages, and 
a population of 6,000 souls. It yields a 
revenue of 3,680^., and the chief maintivins 
twenty horse and 250 foot, with a few artil- 
lerymen. This jaghire was made “subject to 
a tributary payment of 2,650 rupees, or 265^.. 
conditionally on relinquishment by Jhansi of 
the village Kesirptnira, resumed by that state.” 
It is held of the Eiat-India Company by sun- 
nod or grant, dated April, 1823. 'Tohree 
Futtebpoor is in lat. 25® 27', long. 79® 10'. 

XOKA. — A town in the British district of 
Ahmed noggnr, presidency of Bombay, 41 
miles N.N.E. of Ahmednuggur. Lat, 19° ZT, 
long. 75® 2'. 

TOKSELGHAT. — A town in Nepal, 
situate on the left bark of the San Coos 
river, and 31 miles E.S.E, from Elhatiuandoo. 
Lat. 27“ 24', long. 86® 12'. 

I TOLA, in the British district of Elumaon, 
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lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village in 
the Bhotia subdivision of Juwahir. It is 
situate on the left bank of the river Gori, 
400 feet above the stream, and bn the route to 
Hiundes by the Juwahir Pass, from which it 
is distant 20 miles S. Elevation above the 
sea 11,122 feet. Lat. 30“ 20', long. 80“ 15'. 

TOLJAPOOR. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 28 miles N.E. 
from Sholapoor. Lat. 18“, long. 76“ 10'. 

TOLTA. — A town in the British district of 
Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 30 miles S.S.E. 
of Jessore. Lat. 22® 44', long. 89“ 20'. 

TONDIMAN’S COUNTRY. — See ?oo- 

DOOCOTTAH. 

TONGANUR. — A town in the British 
district of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
61 miles W.N.W. of Cuddalore. Lat. 12“ 6', 
long. 79“. 

TONGUE. — A town within the dominions 
of Gbolab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
situate 124 miles E.S.E. from Sirinagur, and 
88 miles N.E. by N. from Chamba. Lat. 
33“ 32', long. 77" 3'. 

TONGHO. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British territory of Pegu, and formerly the 
capital of an independent kingdom, which was 
subdued by the Peguers, and subsequently 
annexed to Ava. It is situate on the right 
bank of the Sittang river, 83 miles E. by N. 
from Prome. A British officer, describing the 
place upon its acquisition by the English in 
1862, observes, A few ruined pagcnlas, scat* 
tered over a vast quadrangle, inclosed by a 
massive wall, and surrounded by a broad ditch, 
are all that now remain to tell of the former 
magnificence of ancient Tongho.” Since its 
occupation by the British, great improvements 
have been made, and there is every prospect 
that in a few years “Tongho will surpass in 
wealth and importance all the glories of a 
barbaric age.” The district of which this 
place is the chief town has an area of 3,950 
square miles, and a population of 34,957 inha- 
bitants. Lat. 19“, long. 96“ 18'. 

TONGLO. — A mountain of Sikhiin, having 
an elevation of 10,000 feet. Lat. 27“ 3', long. 
88 “ 8 '. 

TONGSO. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, situate on the left liank of the Cham- 
ftamutiee river, and .100 miles N.N.W. from 
Goalpara. Lat. 27“ 30', long. 90“ 9'. 

TONK, in Ilajpootana, a town in a small 
district forming one of the possessions of the 
family of the Patan freebooter Ameer Khan. 
It lies on the route from Delhi to Mhow, 
218 miles S.W. of the former, 289 N. of the 
latter, and on the right bank of the river 
Bunass, here crossed by ford, the water being 
usually only about two feet deep. The town, 
which is of considerable size, is surrounded by 
a wall, and baa a mud fort. A mile south of 
it was the site selected for bis residence by 


Ameer Khan, noted during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, and the early part of 
the present, for his restless activity, and dis- 
tinguished no less by talents for intrigue and 
war than by treachery and disregard of human 
life and suffering. Born in an humble station 
I at Sumbhul, in Rohilcund, this notorious free- 
booter commenced his career in the service of 
the stAte of Bhopal, about the year 1794. 
Soon after he joined the ex-chiefs of Ragoo- 
gnrh, who were subsisting by plunder, and 
subsequently he attached himself to the 
fortunes of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, who, in 
1806, granted to him Tonk, with its territory, 
wrested from the rajah of Jeypore. Having 
made it his place of abode, the ameer embel- 
lished it with various public buildings ; he had 
previously, in 1798, received from Holkar the 
grant of Seronje, In 1817, he held, in addi- 
tion to these territories, Perawa and Chupra, 
in Malwa, with Nimbera and some other per- 
gunnahs in Mewar. All those possessions 
were in that year by treaty guaranteed to 
Ameer Khan by the East-India Company, and 
the fort and district of Rampoora were added 
as a free gift by the British government. The 
area of the whole amounts to 1,864 square 
miles. The population has been estimated at 
182,672 ; the revenues at 8,20,000 rupees, or 
82,000/., derived from six provinces, in the 
following proportions : — Tonk, including Ram- 
poora, 2,00,000 rupees; Chappra, 1,00,000; 
Perawa, 1,00,000; Allygurh, 80,000; Seronje, 
2,00,000 ; Nimbera, 1,40,000. Total, 8,20,000. 
Those scattered teriitories are separated from 
each other, at distances varying from 100 to 
250 miles. The reigning chief, who succeeded 
his father Ameer Khan in 1834, has contracted 
debts of large amount, for the paynjent of 
which he has mortgaged several districts, 
together with an annuity of 15,000/., granted 
to Ameer Khan by the British government as 
imiemnity for the revenue of Pulwul, a district 
which had been cordon ed upon the ameer for 
two generations. Tire town of Tonk is in lat. 
26“ 10', long. 75“ 56'. 

TONRWUTTEE.— See Tookawuttee. 

TON S (SO UTH- W ESTERN), a ri ver rising 
in the native state of Myher, in the territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lat. 24“, long. 80“ 80'. 
The elevation of the source must considerably 
exceed 900 feet, as at a cascade ninety-five 
miles to the north-east, or down the stream, 
the elevation of the waterway is 890 feet. 
Here the river, flowing through a ravine in 
the Kutra range, is precipitated over a fall 
200 feet in depth : it continues its course 
north-ea.sterly over the more depressed tract in 
that direction. Fifty miles below the fall, it 
passes through the Tara range into the valley 
of the Ganges, and twenty miles farther, in 
the same direction, falls into that river on the 
right side, between the village of Punasa and 
that of Sirsa, in lat. 25“ 15', long. 82“ 8', 
having held a total course of 165 miles. The 
route from Jubbulpore to Allahabad lies along 
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its left bank for a distance of twenty-six miles 
from its source, and then crosses the stream at 
the town of Myher, lat. 24“ 16', long. 60® 50', 
Garden says of this point, ‘‘Cross the Tonse 
by an indifferent ferry ; bed 250 yards wide ; 
stream, in dry season, sixty yards wide, and 
from one to two feet deep ; right bank steep, 
left shelving.” At a place twenty-four miles 
north-east of this, fifty from the source of the 
river, and in lat. 24® 30', long. 80° 55', it on 
the left side receives a small stream, called 
the Satni or Sutna, and five miles lower down, 
the route by the K.utra Pass from Allahabad 
to Saugor crosses it, “close under Puttrahut, 
by a bad rocky ford, bed 200 yards wide, and | 
stream, during the dry season, about thirty 
yards wide, and knee-deep.” Jacquemont 
assigns to the bed the inferior width of 150 or 
180 feet, but adds (on this point corroborating 
the former account), that it was not without 
water even when he passed, in the latter part 
of January, the driest season of the year. 
Below this sixty miles, still to the north-east, 
in lat. 25° 2', long. 81° 44', the river is crossed 
b}" the route leading from Allahabad to Jub- 
bulpore by the Sohagi Pass, the passage being 
made by ford ; and here the bed is rocky, 
and the banks steep. Its course from this 
point to its junction with the Ganges is very 
sinuous, but generally in a north-eastern direc- 
tion : it is about fifty miles in length. About 
a mile above the mouth, it is crossed, between 
the villages of Punassa and Sirsa, by tbe route 
from Allahabad to Mirzapore, and, according 
to Garden, “the bed of the Tonse at the 
Punassa ferry is about 400 yards wide, and the 
stream in the dry season usually runs under 
the left bank, and is 150 yards wide.” He 
describes the left bank as steep, and the right 
as sloping. Besides the Satni, falling into it on 
the left side, the Tons receives on the right 
side the following tributaries, in the order 
down the stream in which they are here enume- 
rated ; — the Beher, Mahana, Seoti, and Belun. 

In the march from Allahabad to Chunar, 
the Tqns was crossed, probably at Punasa, by 
the army of Baber, who describes it, under 
the name of Tus, as “ a muddy, swampy river,” 
which it doubtless is near its mouth. It is the 
Tounse of iRennell’s map. 

TONS (NORTH-EASTERN), a stream of 
the territory of Oude, is a large offset of the 
Ghogra or Deoha: leaving that river on the 
right side, about ten miles above the city of 
Oude, and in lat. 26° 47', long. 82° 1', it takes 
a south-easterly direction, and about twenty- 
five miles from its commencement sends north- 
ward an offset, by which it communicates with 
the original stream. During the dry season, 
the stream is in many places embanked, to 
collect the water for irrigation ; and the stag- 
nation thus produced causes extensive malaria. 
Proceeding in a south-easterly direction, it 
passes the town of Azimgurh, and uniting 
with the Surjoo, another offset of the Ghogra, 
tlie joint stream falls into the Ganges on the 
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right side, in lat. 25° 41', long. 84° 11' ; its 
total length of course being about 240 miles. 
It is navigable upwards from its mouth as far 
as the town of Azimgurh, a distance of about 
120 miles, but its volume of water is repre- 
sented as on the decline. By Buchanan, it 
is called the Sota, or “ branch j” by Baber, 
Tousin. 

TONSE, or SUPIN, a river of Gurliwal, 
rises in lat. 31° 2', long. 78° 33', at the north 
of the Jumnotri peaks, and but a few miles 
from the source of the Jumna, flowing from the 
southern base of the same mountains. The 
source of the Tonse appears to have been first 
ascertained in October, 1819, when it was 
visited by Herbert, who found the stream to 
issue, thirty-one feet wide and knee-deep, from 
a snow-bed 12,784 feet above the sea, and 
extending as far as the eye could reach. The 
course of the river is generally westerly for 
thirty miles, to the confluence of the Roopin, 
on the right side, in lat. 31° 3', long. .78“ 10', 
and at an elevation of 5,300 feet. The declivity 
of the channel in that distance must be above 
250 feet per mile ; so that the stream is almost 
a cascade. It is from its source to this con- 
fluence with the Roopin called the Supin ; but 
downwards the united stream is called the 
Tonse. The Supin is the larger of the con- 
fluents, though the Roopin is described by 
Jacquemont as deep, nearly fifty feet wide, 
furiously rapid, and rushing along with a tre- 
mendous roaring. The united etreairi called 
the Tonse is about 120 feet wide : it holds a 
south-westerly course of about nineteen miles 
to the confluence of the Pabur, on the right 
side, in lat. 30° 66', long. 77“ 54'. The Pabur 
is a large stream, though somewhat inferior in 
size to the Tonse. From the confluence, the 
united stream, still called the Tonse, leaves 
Gurhv^al and takes a generally southerly direc- 
tion, forming for the rest of its course the line 
I of division between the British pergunnah of 
Jaunsar and the hill states of Joobul and 
Sirmoor. Thirteen miles below the confluence 
of the Pabur, the Tonse receives the Shalwee, 
a considerable stream, which flows into it on 
the right side, in lat. 80° 48', long. 77° 49'. It 
thence flows about forty miles, in a course 
generally southerly, but very tortuous, through 
a succession of rugged ravines of limestone, to 
its junction with the Jumna, in lat. 30° 30', 
long. 77° 53', and at an elevation of 1,686 feet 
above the sea. As its total course is about 
1 100 miles, it has the enormous fall of above 
!ll0 feet in a, mile. Though below the junc- 
tion the united stream bears tbe name of the 
Jumiia, the volume of the Tonse is much the 
greater, as, when surveyed by Hodgson and 
Herbert, it discharged 2,827 cubit feet in a 
second of time, while the amount discharged 
by the other river was only 1,045. 

TOOBKEBAU GRA. — A town in the Briti-^h 
district of Bulloah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 30 
miles N.W. of Bulloah. Lat, 23° 10', long. 
90° 37’. 
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TOOOUTvPOOR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, division of Pillechheet, lieut.-gov. 
of tiu‘ N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
iroin P»ar' illy to Potonaj^urh, and 45 miles 
N.E. of the iornier. Lat. 2S‘^ 47', long. 
79" 55'. 

TOOLA RAM SEN A HPUTTEE’S 
COUNTRY', bounded on the north by the 
Brilisli district of Nowgong ; on the south-east 
by the territory inhainted by the wild Naga 
tribes, and bj^ that of the Munce[)oor rajah ; 
on the south by Caohar ; and on the west by 
Cachar and Nowgong. ft is seventy-three 
miles in length fitini north to south, fifty in 
broad til ; contains an area of 2,000 square 
miles, with a population of 30,000 : its centre 
is in lat. 25” 35', long, 93" 18'. Upon the 
rrcovory, in 1834, by Rajah Govind Clninder, 
of the throne of Ciiohar, of which he had been 
deprived by the princes of Muneepore, Toola 
R;un resisted the authority of the restored 
prince.. In order to terminate the contest 
aiic) secure the pacification of the country, 

( ;.)viml Cliiiii(h r \v;^' induced to bestow upon 
'I'eola Rnni the lull territory of which the 
latter held possession. Subsequently, when 
Cachar was annexed to the British dominions, 
the hilly tract assigned to Toola Ram forinecl 
an exception, and a small stipend was assigned 
to its chief. The government having been 
badly administered botli by Toola Ilarn and his 
successors, an intimation was made to the 
chiefs in 1852, that unless the conditions of 
the treat}' were fulfilled, they would not be 
allowed to retain the country. The warning 
failed to have the desired effect, and the 
administration of the country has been assumed 
by the British government. 

TOOLAVA. — See Canara. 

TOOLSEA. — A town in the r>ritish d’strict 
of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 41 miles 
N. of Bhagulpore, Bat. 25" 46', kmg. 87" 2'. 

TOOLUMBA, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank ol the Ravee, 60 miles N. PI by E. of the 
town of Mooltaij. Lat. 30” 32', long. 72” 18'. 

TOOMAl) Y. — A town in the British district 
of Masulipatain, presidency of Madras, 18 miles 
N.N.E. of Masulipatain. Lat. 16” 24', long. 
81' 19'. 

TOOMBGEE, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sholajioor, presidency of Bombay, 81 
miles S.S.E. of Sholapoor. Lat. 16” 34', long. 
76” 21'. 

TOOMBUDRA. — See Tumbudra. 

TOOMCOOR. — A town iu the Mysore, 70 
miles N.N.E. from Seri ngapatain, and 44 miles 
N.W. by W. from Bangalore. Lat. 13” 20', 
long. 77^ 9'. 

TOOMSUR. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, situate on the right bank of the Weiii 
Gunga river, and 43 miles E.N.E. from Nag- 
poor. Lat. 21“ 23', long. 79” 46'. I 

TOOMTJLLAGOODIUM,— A town in Hy- 1 


I derabad, or territory of the Nizam, 38 inilos 
I E. from Hyderabad, and 118 miles N.W. hy 
W. from Guntoor. Lat. 17" 20', long. 79” T. 

TOOMlTI.THULPOOR.~A town in the 
British district of Nellure, presidency of Ma- 
dras, 21 miles W.S.W. of Nellore. Lat. 14 ' 18', 
long. 79” 46'. 

TOGNEE. — A town in the British district 
of Rajahmundry, presidency of Madras, 33 
miles N.E. of Samulkottah. Lat. 17” 21', 
long. 82” 27. 

TOONGA, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
a town situate 22 miles S.El. of the city of 
Jeypore. Lat. 26” 4T, long. 76” 16'. 

TOONGA, or TUM. — A rivor of the Alysore 
territory, rising in lat. 13" 15', long. 75” 14'. 
It bolds a tortuous but generally northward 
course for forty-five miles to Hallarnutta, in 
lat. 13 ’ 40', long. 75° 16', whence it flows north- 
east fifty miles to its confluence with the 
Budra, in lat. 14”, long. 75” 43'. P>elow the 
confluence, the united stream bears the name 
of Tooi:gabudra. It is rm rciy a great torrent, 
having .a scanty stream during the dry season, 
and in the monsoon rushing along with vast 
volume and great rapidity. 

TOONGABUDIIA.— See Tumrudra. 

TOONGHAWALA, in the Reechna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 40 miles 
from the right bank of the Ravee, 40 miles 
N.W. by N. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32" 7\ 
long. 73” 55'. 

TOONGLA. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotau, six miles from the right hank of the 
Monas river, and 80 miles W.N.W, from 
Durrung. Lat. 26” 55', long. 90" 54'. 

TOONGROO, in Bussalnr, a jieak in the 
.range stretching between the Wartu and 
Chur mountains. P’rom its western side the 
[river Giii takes its rise, and from its north- 
eastern, feeders pass off to the Pabur. It was 
one of the .stations of the large scries of tri- 
angles in the trigonometrical .survey of tlm 
Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 10,102 
feet. Lit. 31° 8', long. 77” 41'. 

I TOONOOR, in the territory of Mysore, a 
I city, once of great extent, subsequently reduced 
to a few temples and a small number of dwell- 
iiig.M, and now again growing ihtc# importance. 
Here is a vast tank or reservoir, called the 
I Yadjivi Nadi, formed by damming up the lower 
I extremity of a rocky valley, by means of a 
mound seventy-eight cubits high, 150 cubits 
long, and 250 thick at the base. In A.D. 1798, 
Tippoo Sultan caused an opening to be made in 
the mound, and the great rush of w'ater so 
enlarged tlie passage as to sweep away a large 
])ortion of the mound, and drain the whmo 
reservoir. As the final jand successful invasion 
of the British was then imminent, it has been 
suppo.sed tliat he wa.s impelled to this extra- 
ordinary act by a desire to depri'm the invaders 
of this supply of v\ ater : others attribute the step 
i to au ebullition of bigotry, whicli was his ruling 
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passion. Tlie lalto is generally by Mussulmans 
called Moteetalab, or l*earl-tank, a name 
which, on account of its beauty, it received 
from Nasir Jung, when, in a.d. 1746, he 
a<lianced to Mysore to enforce payment of 
arrears of tribute. Aftt^r the overthrow of 
Ti|»j>oo Sultan, the reservoir was repaired by 
order of the Jhltish authorities. Distance 
from Seringapatam, N.W., 10 miles. Lat. 
12° 33^ long. 76" 42'. 

TOOTiAVAKTRA. — A town in the Mysore, 
51 miles N. from Seringapatam, and 63 miles 
W. by N. from Bangalore. Lat. 13° 10', long. 
76° 44'. 

AVANOOR. — A town in the Mysore, 
136 ini;c» N. from Seringapatam, an<l 00 miles 
S.W. hy S. from Ballary. Lat. 14° 22', long. 
76 30'. 

TOORAWUTTEE, or BUTEESEK — A 
district of the Rajpoot state of Jcypore, the 
m.an.agcment of which during tlie distracted 
state of .leypore w.as assumed by the British, 
who, however, in 1837, again restored it to the 
rajah of Jeyporc. Its centre is in lat. 27° 42', 
long. 75° 58'. 

TOORKEIRA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 64 
miles N. by E. of Malligaum. Lat. 21° 27', 
long. 74° 43'. 

TOOSITAM, in the British district of Hur- 
riana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Hissar to Rewaree, 
22 miles S.E. by S. of the former. Lat. 
28° 51', long. 76°. 

TOOTOO, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
meer, a village on the route from the town of 
Bekaneer to that of Jessulmeer, and 55 miles 
N.E. of the latter, 27 ' 12', Jong, 71° 49'. 

TOR A, in the district of Peshawar, division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 20 miles from 
the right bank of the Indus, 30 miles N.E. of 
the town of Peshawar. Lat. 34° 9', long. 
72° 8'. 

TOKAGUL.-— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 48 
miles E. by N. of Belgaum. Lat. 15° 56', 
long. 75° 17'. 

TORBELA. — A small town in the north of 
the Punjab, and on the left or eastern bank of 
the Indus, a little below where it issues from 
the mountains and flows over the plain in a 
broad and shallow, yet still very rapid current. 
lUilow Torbela, and betwc'on it and Attock, 
are the five fords of the Indus. • These are 
dangerous at all times, from the icy coldness 
and extraordinary ra{>idity of the stream ; and 
ill summer they are, in consequence of the 
swell of the stream, totally impracticable. 
The river is here smooth, rapid, and about 200 
yards wide. Lat. 34° 7', long. 72° 50'. 

TOREE. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jcypoor, 62 miles S.S.W. from Jeypoor, and 
56 miles E. by S. from Ajineer. Lat. 26° 16', 
long. 75° 31'. 
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TOREE. — A town in the P>iitisli district of 
Ramgur, li exit. gov. of Bengal, 46 miles 
W.S.VV. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 23° 40’, long. 
84° 46'. 

TOREESHA RIVER rises in lat. 26° 57', 
long. 89° 14', in the territory of Biiotan, and, 
flowing south thirty-eight miles through Bho- 
and forty miles through Coosh Behar, fai.J 
into the Durlah river, in lat. 25° 56' long. 
89° 31'. 

TORIORE. — A town in the British district 
of Trichinopoly, presidency of Madras, 23 
miles N.N.AV. of 'rtlcliiuopoly. Lat. 11° 9', 
long. 78° 39'. 

TORRA. — A town in the territory of JSTag- 
poor, 152 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 122 
miles S.S.E. from Ihaniguih. La,t. 21° 8', long, 
81° 30'. 

TORRES. — Two islands in the Mergui 
I Archipelago, situate 72 miles from the coast 
of Teiiasserini. 'J' hey are about lat. 11° 47', 
'long. 97° 36'. 

TOUDAN. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British territory of Pegu, situate on the 
right b.ank of the Irawady river, and 30 miles 
N. by W. from Prome. Lat. 19° 12', long. 
94° 56'. 

TOUNGnOO.-See To.vco. 

TOUTOIJLT. — A village in the British dis- 
tri^.t of Rohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 28° 58', long. 70° 37'. 

TOIT VERAMCOORCHY.— A town in the 
British district of Madura, presideticy of 
Madras, 20 miles N.E. by N, of Madura. 
Lat. 10° 20', long. 78° 27'. 

TOWANG. — A town in the native state of 
Pdiotan, situate on the left bank ot the Deinree 
river, and 77 miles N. by E. from Durrung. 
Lat. 27° 30', long. 92° 19'. 

TOW ARUM. — A town in tlie British dis- 
trict of Madura, presidency of Madras, 58 
miles W. of Madura. Lat. 9° 55', long. 
77° 20'. 

TOWRA, in Sirhind, a village in the British 
district of Umballa, on the route from Kurnal 
to Patiala, .and 46 miles N.\V\ of the former 
place. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,011 miles, 
Lat. 30° 14', long. 76° 40'. 

TOW RAJ, a river of Hyderabad, rises in 
lat. 18° 22', long. 76° 18', and, flowing easterly 
for tliirty-five miles, falls into the Manjera 
river, a feeder of the Godavery, in lat. 18° 22', 
long. 76“ 44'. 

TIIANDA, or TURANDA, in Bussahir, a 
vill.age in the district of Koonawar, is situ- 
ate near the left bank of the Sutluj, and at the 
confluence of the Chonda torrent. Elevation 
above the sea 7,089 leet. Lat. 31° 33', long. 
77° 55'. 

TRANQUEBAR.— A town within the 
limits of the British district of Tanjore, presi- 
dency- of Madras. There is a slight curvature 
in the shore here, coucave towards the soa, 
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BO tliat a small bay is formed, causing the 
surf to be leis violent here than in the more 
exposed part of the coast. It is surrounded 
by walls, and protected by the fort called 
iJansborg, which, being white, as well as most 
of the houses, the place is conspicuous when 
viewed from the sea. Besides the defence of 
the fort, the town is surrounded by a wall 
with bastions. Of public buildings, the most 
remarkable are a few Lutheran churches, a 
Roman Catholic place of worship, and the 
fort, containing the offices of government. 
The territory extends six miles from north 
to south, and three miles inland, and has an 
area of fifteen square miles. The soil is in 
general under cultivation, though in some 
places marshy, and throughout impregnated 
with salt. The greater part produces rice, 
and much of the remainder is planted with 
fruit-trees, especially the cocoanirt-palm, and 
other species of palm, the mango, and jak. 
The climate is considered healthy, in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of sea-breezea, which 
moderate the temperature, so that the ther- 
mometer is stated not to range higher than 
100®, its lowest limit being about 70®. The 
settlement of Tranquebar was ceded to the 
British government in 1845 by the king of 
Denmark, for a pecuniary consideration. ITie 
town, with its district, was stated in 1844 to 
contain 23,426 inhabitants, of whom 166 
were Europeans and their descendants. No 
later census of the population is available, 
but the superiority of British over Danish 
administration is attested by the growing 
prosperity of the district, and the large in- 
crease in the amount of the government 
revenue. Distance from Negapatam, N., 18 
miles; Tanjore, E., 51 ; Madras, S., 147. 
Lat, 11® r, long. 79® 55'. 

TRAVANCORE. — A native state in the 
south of India, under the political superin-j 
tendence of the presidency of Madras. It is i 
bounded on the north by the territory of 
Cochin and the British district of Coimba- 
toor ; on the east by the British districts of 
Madura and Tinnevelly; and on the south 
and west by the Indian Ocean. It lies 
between lat. 8® 4'— 10® 21', long. 76® 14'— 
77® 38': it has an area of 4,722 square miles. 
The most marked physical feature of the 
countiy is furnished b 3 ’' the Western^ Ghauts, 
or Sukhein, as that great range is called in 
its southern part. Divided from the northern 
part by the great gap or valley of Palghat, 
it expands into a mazy group, overspreading 
the country to the eastward, and attaining in 
some places an elevation of 7,000 feet above 
the sea. The formation of these mountains 
is such as is referred by geologists to the 
earliest periods, — hypogeneschists, penetrated 
and broken up by prodigious outbursts of plu- 
tonic and trappean rocks. With these occur 
occasionally granite, gneiss, and hornblende, 
the primitive rocks being in some places over- 
1- Id extensively with laterite. The termina- 


tion of the Western Ghats in the bold hill 
near the Aniboli jf^s, % little above Cape 
Comorin, is stated to/ be of granite. The 
line of waterheads »fo^h)8, with little excep- 
tion, the boundary the east and north-east, 
i and the drainage is effected by a great num- 
ber of torrents, pas»ng to the south-west, the 
west, and the npi^h-west, which discharge 
their contents either into the Indian Ocean or 
I into the Backwaters, as the British deno- 
Iminate an extensive series of shallow lakes 
running parallel with the coast, and commu- 
nicating with the sea at certain places. The 
Perryaur, the most considerable of the tor- 
rents above mentioned, vises on the eastern 
frontier of Travanoore, in a deeply secluded 
and nearly unesmlored part of the Western 
Ghats, and abAt lat. 9® 15', long. 77® 20', 
Its course is very tortuous, but generally in 
a direction north-west, and ultiinately expand- 
ing into a Woid estuary communicating with 
the Backwater, it is discharged into the sea, 
in lat. 9“ 58', lung. 76® 18' ; its total length 
of course heing about 140 miles. After it has 
reached the mlain country, it is called the 
Alwye, and ns subject to enormous floods ; 
so that thoi^h the channel is broad, it bas 
been known/during the monsoon to rise six- 
teen feet in twenty-four hours, and continue 
at that height for some months. Its mouth, 
called by seamen Cranganore river, or Aycotta 
river, flows between the south-west boundary 
of the temtory of Cochin and north-west 
boundary of Travancore. The latter state 
has here a very short line of seacoast detached 
from the remainder, lying further southward. 
This detached piece of coast extends about 
four miles, to lat. 10® 10', where commences 
the seacoast of a detached portion of the ter- 
ritory of Cochin, which continues towards 
the south-east for about twenty-five miles, to 
Undarally. There the seacoast of Travancore 
recommpn)bes, and stretches in a south-easterly 
direction for 155 miles, to Cape Comorin, where 
it turns to the north-east for six miles, and 
then terminates at Can nakapoor. Throughout 
this whole extent of coast, there is no safe har- 
bour for ships of any burthen ; the shore is in 
geueral low, sandy, and covered with trees ; 
but there are several roads having safe anchor- 
age in favourable weather. The principal 
resorts of shipping along the coast are Aula- 
polay or Aleppi, which, though a small place, 
carries on a considerable trade in teak, cocoa^ 
nuts, coir or cocoanut-fibre, betel-nut, and pep- 
per ; but there being no harbour, ships of any 
considerable burthen must anchor in the open 
sea, four miles from the shore : Porca or Pora- 
caud, a town exporting timber, coir, and pep- 
per, where ships may anchor two miles from 
the shore, in six fathoms water : Iviker or Aibika 
river, an estuary by which the Backwater com- 
municates with the sea, but so shallow (there 
being but five or six feet on the bar at high 
water) that only boats can pass, large ships 
being compelled to anchor three miles off shore: 
Quilon, a town the north side of a small bight 
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open to the south and south-west, but on other 
points sheltered by land and a projecting reef : 
Aiijenr^, where there is merely an open road, 
in which ship^ may anchor two miles off shore ; 
but their boats are seldom available, on account 
of the Tiolent surf, and consequently commu- 
nication with shore is effected by means of the 
country boats : Pondera, a small town, where 
the land is bold to approach, so that large ships 
can anchor near the shore : Taingaputnum, at 
the mouth of a river of the same name, which, 
in consequence of a bar, is accessible to none 
but small boats, except in the rainy season ; 
but witli^n the bar the navigation is practicable 
at all times, and is of considerable extent : 
Cuddeapntnum, having an unsafe anchorage 
between the shore and two rocky islets, a short 
distance from the shore. Cape Comorin is the 
next place deserving notice, but it is entitled 
to this distinction only as being the most 
southern point of India : it is a low, sandy 
spot. The whole extent of coast is indeed 
generally low, nowhere presenting anything 
more aspiring than a few cliflps of slight eleva- 
tion ; and this adds to the striking effect which 
the Ghats, about fifteen or twenty miles inland, 
must under any circumstances produce, from 
their extent and grandeur. The trading sta- 
tions along this coast are little frequented dur- 
ing the south-west monsoon, which commences 
late in May, or early in June, and prevails till 
September. During June and July, there is 
a succession of severe squalls, accompanied 
with heavy rain, and on the coast by high seas ; 
but the weather rather moderates towards the 
end of the latter month. The violence dimi- 
nishes in August, and still more in September, 
though the weather in that month is often 
cloudy and threatening, and heavy showers of 
rain sometimes descend. The fair season suc- 
ceeds, when the weather is occasionally rather ! 
close. In November, the north-east monsoon 
sets in, with far less intensity than that from 
the south-west, but still bringing rain, and cool- 
ing the air. March, April, and May are the 
hottest months of the year, and also the most 
unhealthy. In December, January, and Feb- 
ruary, the nights are comparatively cool, and 
the dews are heavy : exposure to them is dan- 
gerous, being apt to produce fever. 

Notwithstanding the nearly equatorial posi- 
tion of Travancore, the high lands, in conse- 
quence .>f their great elevation, enjoy a mode- 
rate temperature, and even the lower part of 
the territory is cooled by the great fall of rain, I 
and by the proximity of the mountains and 
of the sea. The thermometer -at Trivandrum 
seldom rises above 90° in any season, nor above 
75° during the south-west monsoon. In a 
series of observations made at Quilon during 
the years 1835 and 1836, the highest range of I 
the thermometer was 88°, and the lowest 69° ; 
the former in April and May, in the afternoons; 
the latter in December and January, imme- 
diately before daybreak. The climate is moist, 
and the average fall of rain considerable. 
Though to European constitutions somewhat 
6 K 


I enervating, it is not considered positively un- 
healthy. As there is never any cold bracing 
weather, the recovery of invalids is usually 
slow ; and in rheumatic cases, or where there 
exists a tendency to pulmonary disease, the 
dampness of the atmosphere is decidedly in- 
jurious. 

Notwithstanding the great mountain masses, 
and the prevalence of primary or early rock 
formations in Travancore, its mineral resources 
appear to be very scanty, no metal of import- 
ance except iron being reported to be found 
in it. Its zoology is varied and important. 
Elephants are very numerous among the wooded 
valleys and table-lands of the Ghats, where 
tigers of enormous size are also common : bats 
as large as chickens abound : ti.e wild buffalo, 
the wild swine, the elk, the leopard, the black 
leopard, and the ant-bear are found : monkeys 
exist in great numbers and variety : the ante- 
lope, the civet cat, the jackal, the hare, the 
ichneumon or mongoose, the otter, and a seal 
of diminutive size, are also to be reckoned 
among the animals known in Travancore. Of 
birds, there are the hawk, the raven, the 
vulture, the peafowl, the jungle-fowl (Gallus 
gallinaceus), the pied bird of Paradise (Picus 
orientalis), parrots and paroquets innumerable, 
and extremely destructive to the crops; and 
lastly, aquatic birds of divers species and in 
great numbers. Of reptiles, there are snakes, 
various in kind and numerous in quantity, 
many of them of deadly venomous character ; 
scorpions and centipedes : alligators of great 
size swarm in the rivers and lakes, and are 
very voracious and destructive ; human beings, 
as well as inferior animals, occasionally be- 
coming their prey. Their principal food, how- 
ever, is fish, of which there is great abundance 
in the rivers and lakes, in addition to that 
afft)rded by the sea. 

The soil on the more elevated surfaces is light 
and gravelly, but in the low grounds it is a 
deep black mould, formed either by deposits 
from inundations or decayed vegetation. In 
such soils rice of excellent quality is produced 
in great plenty: the sago-palm thrives well, 
and yields an excellent product. Many plant- 
ations of mulberry have recently been made 
by the rajah, in the hope of producing silk on 
a large scale. A great variety of vegetables 
congenial to the climate are cultivated ; and 
many European esculents may by care be 
brought to maturity. 

The communication between the lower parts 
of the territory is much facilitated by inland 
navigation through the Backwaters ; and a 
trifling outlay in their improvement would 
open a channel from Trivandrum, the capital, 
to Trichoor, a distance 200 miles. The rajnh 
of Travancore some years since formed on his 
eastern frontier, towards Tinnevelly, a double 
line of works, extending from a place on the 
seashore, about half a mile to the west of Cape 
Comorin, in a northerly directi<#h, to a point 
where the Western Ghats become impassable 
for an army. Horsburgh viewing this work. 
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thus notices it: — “The low country seems 
divided by a wall or trench .stretchin;' from the 
shore to the mountains, and fortified by mounds 
of earth.” The same rnjah also constructed a 
line of works on his north-western frontier, 

“ as a northern boundary towards Csdicut, 
running east aud west from a point of the 
hills [the Western Ghats] deemed inaccessible, 
cliiefly behind or south of a river which dis- 
charges itself into the estuary” falling inti> 
the Indian Ocean between Kodungaloor and 
Ayacotta. In 1789 “ this miserable wail,” as 
it is styled by a military writer, was forced 
and partially destroyed by' Tijipoo Sultan ; and 
as the rajah was under Jiritish protection, the 
aggression gave rise to the w'ar with Mysore in 
the same year. As the whole country is now 
subject to British supremacy, those feeble de- 
lences have been left to the natural butsjwicdy 
})i ogress f)f decay. 

'I'lie population of Travancore consists of 
Brahniinists, Mussulmans, and Ghristians, be- 
si<le8 a few JeiAs. Its amount is retunied at 
1,011,824. Brahmins are very numerous, and 
are either settlers from other countries or Nain- 
buria, considered to be aboriginal Braliiuins, 
highly regarded by the rest of the Brahminist 
population, over whom they have a more 
j)Owerful influence tlian even in other parts of 
India. The most numerous and iinporiaot 
class are, hov/ever, the Nairs, who, although 
of the Sudra or labouring cast© by descent, are 
at present found engaged in various occupa- 
tions, and from kmong wl)Oin the rajah’s troops 
are recruited. As is the case with the Nairs 
elsewhere, they do not marry, but select a 
young girl, and having performed the idle 
ceremony of tying a band round her neck, and 
making her some small present, send her back to 
reside i n the house of fiei father or brother, where 
she is at liberty to live in licentious iutercourse 
without restraint. The Namburis are said to 
be the most-favoured lovers of the women placed 
in these extraordinary circuinstancnis. The male 
portion of the Nair population live in a course 
of profligacy similar to that followed by tbej 
women ; and a.s none know their own offspring, 
they regard tlieir sisters’ children as their beiis. 
The rsjah appears to belong to this singular 
class. The Mussulmans comprise the Moplahs, 
descendants of A rales settled on this coast, and 
the Lubbis, a nnxed race l)etween the Arabs 
ami Hindoos, besides a few of Pathan descent. 
Chiistians ]>roba\>ly form a more numerous pro- 
])ortion of the population here than in any other 
part of Judia, if the Portuguese dominion of 
Goa be t:xce[»ted. They are of three classes : 
first, tlio ancient Chrifiti.uis of St. Thoiuas, or 
of the Syrian or Jacoldte church, who regard 
the patriarch of Antioch as their spiritual 
head. These Cliristians arc perjKJtually at war 
among themselves, and have appealed to the 
British government, which has, however, de- 
clined to interfere in their disputes : second, 
Itomanists, descendants from GhriStiaris of the 
last-mentioned denomination, but forcibly made 
to acknowledge the suiicinacy of the pf>pc : 


third, Portuguese Komanlsts, and descendants 
of heathen natives, converted by missionaries 
of that nation. The pope is of course acknow- 
ledged as the head ofithc followci-s of the Church 
of Itoinc, the chief local authority being exer- 
cised by a vicar-apostolic residing at Veiapoli- 
The Ghristians in the aggregate are stattnl to 
amount to an eighth of the whole population ; 
and in sailing close lowland, their churches may 
be observed occurring at short intervals along 
the shore of Travancore. Besides the den<imi- 
natioDS of Christians already mentioned, there 
are a few I’rotestants, descendants of converts 
made by the Dutch, and now under the spiri- 
I tuai care of a British missionary. According 
to a clericjil authority, who appears to have 
given much attention to the subje^ct, the iium- 
l>cr of Syrian Christisns in Travancore is al>out 
70,000 ; that of the Komish or Pap;il Chi jstiauH 
about the same ; and the entire number of 
professed Christians, including the Protesbints, 
about 150,000. 

In the secluded parts of the mountains is a 
wild race, extremely rude and savage in their 
habits, but not ferocious, living on game or the 
spontaneous produce of the forest. Slavery no 
longer exists in Travancore. By the intitKluc- 
tion and general promulgation of well-define«l 
regulations, the law upon the subject has been 
placed on precisely the same footing as that on 
which it stands in British India. There is now 
no compulsory service, which is the essence of 
slavery ; the courts of justice no longer recog- 
nise that status, nor can anything be lawfully 
done to any one on the ground that he is a 
slave, which cannot lawfully be done to a free 
person. Thus it will be sden tliat, owing to 
the unremitting exertions 4f the 13ritish go- 
vernment, a recognition has' been obhiined of 
the right of slaves to be dealt with as human 
beings. 

The higher ranks of the people of Travancore 
are stated to be intelligent, especially the 
Nairs, “ who have a quick apprehension, are 
admirable accountants, and perform the opera- 
tion of writing with a rapidity and adroitness 
quite peculiar to themselves.” Tfiey are, how- 
ever, in general a listless, unimpassioued race, 
little characterized by atrocious criminality 
(except in r^ard to one branch of the moral 
code), but addicted to lying ; and from their 
depraved notions respecting the union of the 
sexes, steeped in the grossest licentiousness. 
Such a course of life is, as might be expectetl, 
attended by the diseases which are its usual 
penalties, and which nowhere are more general 
or more virulent than in Travancore. 

There are two passes through the hills to 
Tinnevelly, lying to the east of the Western 
Ghauts. Of these, the Arungol Pass, situate 
in hit. 8° 55', can be traversed only during 
the rains, from June to December, without 
incurring great hazard of contracting deadly 
fever. The ArambouU Pass, seventy miles 
farther south, is considered to be j»erfectly 
safe at all times. The principal places, Tri- 
vaiidium the capital, Quilon, Aibika, Aula- 
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polay or Alippeo, and Anjengo, are noticed 
under their respective names in the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement. 

The early history of Travancore is too obscuie 
and too unimportant to justify the bestowal of 
finy notice upon it except in a work purely 
antiquarian. Its first political or commercial 
relation with the East-India Company was in 
1673, when that great corporation, by per- 
mission from the government of Travancore, 
established a factory at Anjengo, on the sea- 
coast. During the prolonged warfare waged 
by the British with Hyder Ali'and his son 
Tippoo Sultan, the British invariably found 
the rajah of Travancore a steadfast ally ; and 
in that relation he was, in 1781, included in 
the treaty between the East-India Company 
and the sultan of Mysore. In 1789, Tippoo 
Sultan, under the double impulse of resent- 
ment and ambition, attacked the rajah of 
Travancore, and after a smart repulse, forced 
the lines which had been erected for the de- 
fence of the country on its northern frontier, 
towards Cochin, overrunning and cruelly de- 
vastating the Travancore territory. Lord 
Cornwallis, then Governor-General, regarding 
this attack on an ally as an act of hostility 
against the British government, commenced 
military operations, which ended in Tippoo 
Sultan being deprived of half his dominions, 
and compelled to restore all that he had 
wrested from the rajah of Travancore. In 
1797, the rajah concluded with the East-India 
Company a treaty, by which he engaged to pay 
an annual subsidy adequate to maintain three 
battalions of native troops, with ])rop()rtionate 
artillery, to be stationed within his territory. 
By a subsequent treaty in 1805, the rajah 
agreed to pay annually, in. addition to such 
subsidy, a sum adequate to maintain one 
regiment of the East-India Company’s native 
infantry ; and in case an additional force should 
1)0 required for the defence of his territory 
against attack or invasion, to contribute jointly 
with the Company towards the discharge of 
the increased cost such a sum as should appear, 
on an attentive consideration of the rajah’s 
means, to bear a just and reasonable propor- 
tion to his net revenues. It was further agreed, 
that in case the Governor General in Council 
should consider tliat there were grounds for 
apprehending failure of funds to defray the 
expense of the permanent military force, or 
the extraordinary charges that might arise 
under the terms of the treaty, he was to have 
the power to introduce at his discretion such 
regulations and ordinances, fiscal or otherwise, 
as might appear necessary for the due adminis- j 
tration and government of the state under the 
management of the servants of the East-India 
Company ; and after due notice, such })ortions 
of territory as might be required were to be 
placed under the exclusive aulL irity and con- 
trol of the said officers. It was, however, pro- 
vided that the rajah’s actual receipt from his 
territorial revenues should not be less than two 
lacs of rupees, together with ono-fiftb of the 


net revenues of the whole of his territories ; 
the Company engaging to secure the Haiti 
amount, and cause it to be paid for the rajah’s 
use at all times and in every possible case. 
The rajah was to hold no communication with 
any foreign state without the previous know- 
ledge and sanction of the Company, nor with- 
out such to admit any European foreigner into 
his service ; nor to suffer any European to 
remain within his territories. This treaty, 
although declared to be binding on the con- 
tracting parties “as long as the sun and moon 
shall endure,” failed in securing permanent 
amity and good faith : the ill government of 
Travancore was extreme, and the financial posi- 
tion of the state deplorable : retrenchment was 
indispensable ; and to relieve the treasury 
during the time necessary for performirg it 
effectually, the payment of half the additional 
subsidy was remitted for two years. No ade- 
quate reform, however, took place ; the rajah 
would take no effective steps for reducing his 
expenditure ; a part of the arrears of Bubsi<ly 
was tardily liquidated, but a very large portion 
Mtill stood undischarged : all power was centred 
in the hands of a corrupt minister, and the 
remonstrances of the British Resident were 
unheeded alike by him and his master. At 
length it became evident that something more 
than what, in more modern times, has been 
called “passive resist.iiice,” was intended. 
Preparations for direct hostility were made, 
almost without an attempt at concealment ; 
and BO serious did the state, of affairs appear 
to the government of Madras, that two bodies 
of troops were ordered to be j)Ut in motion for 
Travancore. These vigorous measures were, 
however, suddenly suspended, in order to try 
the effect of negotiation, which proceeded in 
the usual style of oriental diplomacy, till broken 
off by an attack on the house of the British 
Resident, and an attempt to murder him. 
That functionary succeeded in escaping on 
LK).ard a British ship, which fortunately arrived 
just in time to afford the means of his deliver- 
ance. Nearly coincident in time with the 
attack on the Resident was an atrocious out- 
rage committed on a small party of Britisli 
soldiers, who being on board a vessel whicl) 
put into Alleppi for water, were treacherously 
induced to land, and then brutally murdered. 
An attack on tine subsidiary force stationed at 
Quilon Seems to have determined the Madias 
government to substitute arms for negotiation, 
which latter had been persevered in even after 
the attempt to fissassinate the Resident. The 
war thus tardily commenced, was, however, 
vigx)r<>usly carried on, and consequently was 
but of brief duration. The dewan fled, aiid 
after wandering for some time, subjected 
to much privation and suffering, terminated 
his life by his own hand. His brother, who 
was involved in the guilt of the murders at 
Alleppi, was aj)prchended and publicly exe- 
cuted. This took place early in 1809. On tlie 
restoration of peace, the British Resident, at 
the solicitation of the lajah, as«un»ed the entire 
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management of the state, as provided in tbe 
treaty of 1805, and exercised the power so 
judiciously, that in a few years its finances 
were freed from embarrassment, and various 
useful reforms effected. A feeble attempt to 
destroy the British authority was made in 
1812, but immediately suppressed. Soon after- 
wards an infant rajah succeeded to the throne, 
to the full enjoyment of the rights of which he 
was admitted on the completion of his sixteenth 
year. The country being surrounded by British 
possessions, excepting that portion bounded 
by the sea, was considered safe from external 
attack ; and internal peace appearing to be 
firmly established, the continued presence of 
the subsidiary force was deemed unnecessary. 
It was accordingly withdrawn, and in 1882 th^ 
cmtiie responsibility of preserving the peace of 
tbe country was intrusted to the rajah ; but the 
British government is still bound to afford 
protection and aasistance, should occasion de- 
mand its interposition. The rajah died in 
1846. During the last few years of his adminis- 
tration the country was allowed to deteriorate, 
notwithstanding the vigorous remonstrances of 
the British Resident. Extravagance wasted 
the accumulations of former years of careful 
management ; and a decreasing revenue, coin- 
cident with a lavish expenditure, led to the 
neglect of nearly all public works, however 
important or necessary. The roads and 
bridges were left to go to decay, and even 
the works for irrigation, so essential to the 
I)rosperity of the people, and so closely con- 
nected with the immediate interests of tbe 
revenue, were not kept in repair. The rajah 
last mentioned was succeeded by his brother, 
the Kliah lajah, who, under the able adminis- 
tration of his dewan, corrected the improvident 
expenditure of his predecessor. This improved 
system^ however, prevailed only for a time : 
H passion for expense of an alleged religious 
character seized the mind of the prince, and 
has been indulged to an extent which has 
called forth repeated remonstrance from the 
Resident. 

TRAVANCORE, or TERAVANKODE, 
in the territory of Travancore, a decayed 
town, formerly the capital of the state, and 
giving name to it, but nearly deserted since 
the rajah has transferred his residence to Tri- 
vandrum, on the aeacoast. Lat. 8° 14', long. 
77" 19'. 

TRIBENNEE. — A town in the British 
district of Jessore, lieut,*gov. of Bengal, 40 
miles N. of Jessore. Lat. 23" 42', long. 89" 9'. 

TRICHAN GODE. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 29 
miles S.W. of fciilem. Lat. 11° 22', long. 
77" 68'. 

TRICHINOPOLY. —A British district 
under the presidency of Madras^ named from 
its principal place. It is bounded on the north 
and north-east by the collectorate of South 
Arcot ; on the south-east by the river Coleroon, 
which separates it from Tanjore ; on the south 


by the native state of Poodoocottah (Rajah 
Tondiman’s territory), and by the British dis 
trict of Madura ; on the west by Madura and 
Coimbatore ; and on the north-west by the 
British district of Salem. It lies between lat. 
10° 87'— 11" 31', long. 78° 13'— 79° 37', and is 
ninety-four miles in length from north to south, 
and sixty in breadth ; the area is, according to 
official return, 8,243 square miles. It is a fiat 
tract, the surface being diversified only by 
some high ground to the south of the town of 
Trichinopoly, and in many places by granite 
.rocks, some tabular, others with rounded sum- 
mits, which seldom rise to any considerable 
height. Tbe rock on which the fort of Trichi- 
nopoly stands is an exception, rising to an 
elevation of between 600 and 600 feet, and in 
the same part of the district there are some 
other large rocks of similar character. Besides 
those of granite, there are rocks of secondary 
trap and greenstone. The granite has exter- 
nally a dark or dull earthy colour ; internally 
it is variegated, and contains a large proportion 
of felspar, with some quartz and mica. It is 
a hard and very durable stone, forming an 
excellent building material. Quarries of it 
are worked by the natives. It is hewn out 
into pillars, and steps for staircases, and the 
walls of the forts and gateways are built of it. 
In the high tract to the south of the town of 
Trichinopoly the soil is sandy or gravelly, and , 
generally barren and uncultivated ; but with 
this exception, the cantonment is surrounded 
by rice-lands several square miles in extent. 
In the low grounds along the courses of the 
rivers, the sub-soil is a stiff, tenacious, red- 
coloured clay, with an intermixture of sand, 
from which excellent bricks and tiles are made. 
The overlying cultivable soi! is a deep black 
mould, very fertile, and, under proper man^e- 
ment, producing tw'o crops annually. The 
mean annual fall of rain is considerable, though 
not excessive, amounting to from thirty to 
forty inches ; still the district is characterized 
by aridity, ^nd without the irrigation effected 
by means of the rivers and torrents flowing 
from the Ghauts and Mysore, the country 
would be a parched desert. A steady high 
temperature, cloudless sky, a dry and close 
sultry atmosphere, with much glare and intense 
radiation of heat, are the charactei istics of the 
climate of Trichino|^oIy. The heat, drought, 
and glare are often very intense for months 
together ; the hot weather is, however, a good 
deal broken and varied by high westerly winds ; 
and whirlwinds, often accompanied by clouds 
of sand and dust, recur at short intervals, often 
for a week or two at a time. The high winds 
and dusty weather, which prevail chiefly during 
May, June, and July, render those months the 
most disagreeable part of the year, the atmo- 
sphere being obscured during the day by clouds 
of dust. The monsoons are not well marked, 
except by a change in the direction of the 
wind. The climate of this part of the southern 
division may, with tolerable accuracy, be divided 
into three seasons, viz., the hot and dry, the 
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hot and windy, and the cool and showery ; or 
more simply, into eight months hot and dry, 
and four showery. March, April, and May 
are always exceedingly sultry, with much 
thunder and lightning, and occasionally heavy 
thunder-shov/ecs occur ; hut from nine a m. 
until four P.M. it is always disagreeably hot ; 
June and July are also hot, although in a less 
degree, the heat being generally at its maxi- 
mum about the middle of May. When the 
westerly wind sets in, the heat is moderated, 
but when accompanied by dust, it is, as already 
remarked, particularly unpleasant. Thunder- 
showers occasionally occur during a week or 
two in the months of August, September, 
October, and November, which are cool, 
cloudy, and pleasant. December, January, 
and the greater part of February are dry, 
cold in the mornings and evenings, but sultry 
and close during the forenoon. Fogs and dews 
are rarely known in the months of March, 
April, and May, when the country presents 
the appearance of a vast desert. The rivers 
and tanka become dried up ; the trees shed j 
their leaves, and vegetation is completely at a 
stand ; the respiration of animals at this time 
panting and oppressed, — in short, all nature, 
both animal and vegetable, seems to droop 
and shrink from the raging mid day heat. 
When the rains succeed, nature soon revives ; 
vegetation bursts forth with new life and 
vigour, and the eye is relieved from the 
oppressive glare and barrenness. The soil 
being so arid and sandy, there are scarcely 
any fogs, vapours, or noxious exhalations ; and 
in this respect the climate is salubrious, the 
atmosphere being seldom damp or humid. 

The Cauvery, the principal river, enters 
the district at its western extremity, in lat. 
10'’ 68', long. 78° 16', and flows through it in 
an easterly direction toSeringham, three miles 
north of the town of Trichinopoly, in lat. 
10° 52', long. 78° 44', near which locality it 
divides into two branches ; the northern, called 
the Oolerooii ; the southern retaining the name 
of the Cauvery. The principal feeders of the 
Cauvery are the Bhavani, the Noyel, and the 
Ambrawutty, flow’ingfrom the Western Ghauts, 
the Neilgherry group, and the table land of 
Mysore ; and the Jyaur, which, descending 
from the eastern declivity of the Fastern 
Ghauts, falls into the principal stream on the 
left side, just at the head of the island of 
Beringham. The Cauvery, having its principal 
feeders close to the Western Ghauts, is fully 
under the influence of the south-west monsoon, 
and conveys, to fertilize the Carnatic, an 
abundant portion of the rains driven from the 
ocean by that vast aerial current. The Cau- 
very is generally nearly empty during March, 
April, and the eiirly part of May, towards the 
close of which a scanty stream frequently coroes 
down ; about the middle of June, the regular 
periodical inundation, ioaused by the south- 
west monsoon, reaches Trichinopoly ; and by 
the beginning of July, the Volume of water is 
sufficient not only to fill all the tanks and 


canals, but to afford a redundance of water, 
which finds its way to the sea by the two 
channels, the Coleroon and the Cauvery. At 
the height of inundation, the Cauvery is a vast 
torrent, for miles wide, llie river continues 
to have a considerable quantity of water during 
August, but in the two months succeeding 
becomes very low, until replenished in the 
course of November by the ralus of the north- 
east monsoon. During winter, it continues to 
fall, and by March, as already observed, is 
I genenilly nearly dry. After the divergence of 
the Coleroon, the Cauvery sends forth on its 
right or south side a great number of branches, 
which traverse and intersect the delta of Tan- 
jore. Of those branches, the most important 
is the Vennar, which diverges about eight 
miles below the town of Trichinopoly. The 
Cauvery is used to a considerable extent at 
certain seasons, as a means of communication 
and traffic, when cotton piece-goods, saltpetre, 
and some other wares are floated down from 
the British districts Coimbatore and Salem, 
and conveyed to the towns on the seacoast. 
The communication, however, is only prac- 
ticable during the inundations ; even then it is 
hazardous and uncertain, and can be effected 
only by means of circular baskets, ten or four- 
teen feet in diameter, and covered with buffalo- 
hides. As soon as those rude craft have 
leached their destination, the wicker is aban- 
doned, having been previously stripped of the 
hides, which are transported back either by 
human labour or on bullocks. 

Of the zoology of this district there is 
scarcely any authentic information. Its 
general aridity and barrenness are probably 
unfavourable to the multiplication of animals. 
Tlie dry ground is infested with great swarms 
of white, black, and I'ed ants, and other de- 
structive insects, which commit great ravages 
both in the fields and in houses : water-snakes 
are very common in rice-fields, and scorpions ; 
the cobra de Manilla and cobra de captUo are 
occasionally met with ; common striped squ^rels 
are very numerous, noisy, and troublesome, 
frequenting the roofs of houses, and plundering 
the gardens : frogs swarm in the pools ami 
tanks after heavy showers, and at night cause 
great aimoyauce by their loud and incessant 
croaking : eyefliea and musquitoes abound, 
especially after rain. 

There are plantations of cocoanut- trees, made 
principally on account of the oil obtained from 
their fruit ; but the chief alimentary crops are 
rice, ragi (Eleuaine coracana), various kinds of 
millet, maize, and plantains. Sugarcane is 
little cultivati^, but tobacco is grown in con- 
siderable quantities and of very fine quality. 
Everything in husbandry depends on irriga- 
tion, manure being scarcely used. Cotton is a 
product of some importance. The population 
is given under the article Madbas. The lan- 
guage spoken in the district is the Tamul. The 
military station of the district is at the fo ^ 
of Trichinopoly, the force stationed at wVxc 
furnishes detachments to Negapstam, Tanjore, 
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CombeicoDiitn, Md Coimbatore. The district i 
is divided into eight talooks. The principal < 
routes are — Ist^ From north-east to south- i 
west, from Madras, through the town of Tri- < 
chinopolj, to Madura ana Palamcotta ; 2nd. ] 
Irom east to west, fn>m Tan jo re, through the 1 
town of Trichinopoly, to Coimbatore ; 3rd. i 
from east to west^ from Combaconum to Tri- ; 
chinopoly. The principal places (Trichinopoly 
and i^ringham) are described under their re- ! 
spective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. Trichinopoly was included in the terri- 
tory styled the Camati<t the civil and military 
government of which was vested in the British 
government, under the provisions of the treaty 
with the nabob, dated in 1801. 

TRICHINOPOliY. — ^The principal place of 
the British district of the same name, under 
the presidency of Madras, a town, with a 
celebrated fort. The rock on which the fort is 
built is of sienite, estimated to be 600 feet above 
the alluvial phdn from which it rises, and is a 
very striking object viewed from a distance 
at any point of the compass, and commands 
a very extensive and fine prospect over the 
surrounding country, including the island of 
Seringham, with its numerous pagodas, and 
the meanderings of the Cauvery, acd its branch 
the Coleroon. The fort is situate on a part of 
the rugged declivity of the rock, and two fur- 
longs from the right bank of the Cauvery, 
which is embanked ; but from want of skill, or 
of adequate expenditure on the works, they 
sometimes give way, thus admitting the iaun- 
dation to lay the neighlwuring country under 
water. The f<»rt, with its strong and massy 
walla, constructed of solid masonry (which are 
in general still in a good state of repair, 
though in some parts rather dilapidated), bears 
the appearance of having been strongly and 
regularly built. The walls, which are in some 
places double, are from twenty to thirty feet 
in height, of very considerable tliickness, and 
upwards of two miles in circumference. Within 
them is a very exteusive pettaor native town. 
Tlie houses and huts are generally of the ordi- 
nary Indian construction, being low, small, and 
ve^, closely huddled together, with small courts 
in i^nt of them. They are without windows, 
ana almost all present to the eye the appear- 
ance of being filthy, dark, ill- ventilated, and, 
according to English notions, extremely un- 
comfortable, being, what they cannot mil to 
be, decidedly unhealthy, with little prospect 
of improvement. They are, however, arranged 
in tolerably straight, wide, and regular streets, 
which are usually crowded at all hours of the 
day with multitudes of passengers, carriage- 
bullocks, and cattle of various kinds. Most of 
the streets have baxars, for the sale of native 
goods mid wares of every description. The 
fiagstaff is placed on, ^,he summit of the rock, | 
and tbere is an easy ^.ccess to it by means of a 
spacious flight of stone steps, which, about 
halfrrpiy op, paasra' i^rough the site of an old 
mag' - -ne, aocid«mtidly blown up in 1 772, On 


the rock is a pagoda, forming a very striking 
object, and regarded with deep reverence by 
the Brahminists. The fort contains the arsenal, 
commissariat, ordnance stores, medical stores, 
pay-office, garrison hospital, and jail. It has 
been observed, that from the crowded street^, 
numerous buildings, and the proximity of the 
j rock, the temperature of the fort is generally 
higher than that of the immediate neighbour- 
I hood or cantonment. The jail erected in 1806 
was in a confined situation near the eastern 
extremity of the fort, and has been replaced 
by one of recent erection, in which due pro- 
vision has been made for the sepp ration of the 
several classes of prisoners, as well as for ven- 
tilation, drainage, and cleanliness. 

The natives of this town are famed for their 
skill in the manufacture of hardware, cutlery, 
and jewellery ; their harness and saddlery are 
also excellent iu workmanship and materials, 
and very moderate in price. Large quantities 
of cheroots are manufactured, from tobacco of 
superior quality, grown in this and the neigh- 
bouring districts. 

The cantonment, in which the troops com- 
posing the garrison are quartered, is at the 
distance of from two to three miles south-west 
of the fort, on an extensive open plain, studded 
with masses of granite. It is very extensive, 
its various buildings and establishments being 
scattered over an area of not less than from 
six to seven miles in circuit. Many of the 
bungalows or lodges occupied by the civil and 
military officers are sprveious and well con- 
structed, and have large and well-stocked 
gardens. The troops there are generally one 
regiment of native cavalry, one ctnnpary of 
European foot artillery, one regiment of lier 
Majesty’s foot, and four regiments of native 
infantry, forming a force of between 4,000 and 
5,000 men : the native infantry corps furnishes 
detachments to several British military stations. 
The cantonment is healthy, and has abundance 
of excellent water, from a considerable bmneh 
of the Cauvery, which flows through it. In a 
central part of the cantonment are public 
rooms, built and supported by voluntary sub- 
scription : they contain a reading-room and 
good library. In the south of the cantonment, 
and three miles from the fort, is Saint John’s 
Church, a handsome building, affording ample 
accommodation for the European inhabitants 
and troops. In the western part of the canton- 
> rnent there is a small Romish chapel, at which 
. a Portuguese priest officiates. In the fort is a 
large missionary chapel. 

The mean annual temperature of Trichinv^ 
poly is about 85% the, maximum in the shade 
being 102% the minimum 68% The population, 
exclusive of the troops and other government 
est:ibliBhments, is estimated at 30,000, of whom 
i about a fifth are Mussulmans. 

Trichinopoly figures rather conspicuously in 
, the history of India during the early part of the 
; eighteenth century. Il» Hindoo rajah died with- 
l out issue in the year 1782. Three wives survived 
L him, two of whom daUfalljr submitt«*d to oon- 
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fiaqrration ; ibe remaining one preferred to live, 
and succeeded to the government. A party 
Ixiing rais'id to oppose her pretensions, she 
solicited the aid of tlie Mussulman nabob of 
A root, who sent a force to her assistance, com- 
manded by his SOD, with whom was associated 
a man named Chuuda Sahib, wbo occupies a 
distingnisbed place in the records of that period. 
The ranee was' sufficiently well acquaint*^ with 
the average character of the good faith of Indian 
princes, to entertain some misgivings as to the 
ulterioit designs of those whose aid she had 
been compelled to invite ; to allay them, 
Chundk Sabib took an oath on the Koran, as 
it was believed, that the foreign troops should 
be em)>loyed for no other purpose but the 
establish lueut of the ranee’s authority ; and 
that when that should be secured, they ihonld 
be withdrawn. To avoid profanation of the 
holy volume of the Mahometans, it is usual to 
wrap it in a covering when used for tlie aulmi- 
iiistratiou of an oath. When Ohunda Sahib 
thus solemnly attested the pure intentioos of 
himself and his master, the covering was such 
as was usually employed, but it enveloped <m)y 
a brick, and the deponent did not feel his Oon- 
Bcience bound by an engagement made on so 
vile a material ; accordingly, the first u.se he 
made of his power was to subvert the authority 
of the ranee, and sui>ject her to imprisonment. 
This distinguished service seemed to entitle 
Chunda Sahib to the office of administering the 
government of the place which he bad so 
honourably won, and he was without hesita- 
tion appointed thereto. But Chunda Sahih 
had enemies in the court of his master, which, 
like all other eastern courts, was a hotbed of 
intrigue. Failing in their endeavours to pre- 
judice the nabob against one of his favourite 
servants, these persons had recourse to the 
Mahrattas, who, ever on the watch for oppor- 
tunities to acquire either wealth or jxrwer, 
readily a'^sentecl to do the work of those who 
envied Chunda Sahib’s good fortune, but in 
reality, as on all other occasions, were bent 
only on performing their own. Tl»e result was 
the alienation of Trichinopoly from tlie rule of 
the naliob of A root, under which it bad so 
recently been brought, the Mahrattas succeed- 
ing in reducing the fortress,* and making its 
}>€rjured conqueror prisoner. This event took 
place in 1741. Tiie Mahrattas did not long 
retain possession of Trichinopoly ; and through- 
out the wars urged l)etween tlie English and 
French for aupreinacy in India, this place con- 
tifiocd to be a frequent object of attack or 
intrigue. One of the latest and most memo- 
rable events conitected with its history, is the 
march of CapUun Calliaud to its relief, when 
bcideged by the French in 1757 . Captain 
Calliaud was In^fore Madura, which he w'as 
preparing to attack, when he was informed of 
the danger of Trichinopoly, which bad then 
sustained boml»ardment for several days, an 
assault beir>g hourly expected to follow. He 
did not receive the news till three o’clock in 
the afternoon of the 21st May, and at six he 


was on bis marcb, wbSdb movemeiii was eooK 
roenced witbont tents, baggage, cr aitiDeiT. 
The men bore ihe:r own lood ; a few bnltocsi 
only were taken, and these were laden with 
ammunirion. At six o’clock in the evening o» 
the 25tii, the relieving force was within iwdvo 
miles of Trichinopoly, having advanced tinia 
far without annoyance ; but the greal difll> 
cnlty, — ^that of entering the town, remained to 
be overcome. The maidi of Captain Gsffiand 
was not unknown to the enemy, and troopa 
bad been so disposed as to comnuuid every Iim 
by which, under ordinary circamstanoei^ the 
place conld be approach^ from the dfirection 
of the expected reliet It was discovered, afam, 
that some sfues had mixed with the Kogjoh 
troops, for the parpose of ascertaining the pre- 
cise route which wonld be taken. This pre> 
caution, devised for his desbmetion, Chptain 
Calliaud converted into the means of safety. 
The spies v.^re soffered to exercise their offi^ 
undisinrhed and apparently ansns|«ected, until 
the commander had apparently fully made up 
his mind as to the route by whidh he would 
.seek admission to the town, and having pur- 
sued it undeviatingly for alioni six milea^ ibe 
spies dropped off to communicate the inferaa- 
tion of which they thoQgbt themselves pos- 
seted to their employers. Thus rid of these 
persons, Captain Cidiiaod, as soon as such a step 
c<m!d with safety be taken, changed bis track 
for another, wbicli, being natnrally regarded 
as unlikely to be selected, had been left by the 
enemy altogether nnguaided. This extraordi- 
nary route for the ]>a»»age of troops lay across 
rice-fields under irrigation, which were ther**’.jy 
converted into one «>iitiimous morass. F /ery 
£tep had to be taken knee-deep in mud and 
water. Tlie march occupied sevcm bourn, 
although the distance was less than that num- 
ber ot miles : thus was occupied the night. By 
break of day firmer ground was oljtlained, and 
the labours of the troops were rewarded ait«l 
cheered by the sight of the city and fori of 
Trichinopoly at no great distance. A part of 
the garrison was drawn out, accompanied by 
two field-pieces, to protect the reinfinrccinent, 
if any attempt were made to intercept them ; 
but the only duty to which they were called 
was to give welcome to their deliverers, who 
umrebed into the fori amidst universal shout- 
ing. Captain Calliaud’s attention bad been 
re<{nired at so many points during this extra- 
ordiiiaiy night march, that he had undergone 
more fatigue than any man among those whom 
he commanded, and he wa^ in a state of perfect 
exhaustion. Kotwithstanding thi% however, 
he marched at the head of his troops when tbe^ 
entered the fort, though oldiged, from weak- 
ness, to be supported on each side liy a grena- 
dier. The enemy continued anxioufily to watch 
for the approach of the English parly by the 
expected route, tiU a triumphant smute aaeured 
him of their being beyond the readi of hie arms. 
The immediate consequence of this admirahiy- 
perforraed movement was the fitoci|Mtate re- 
tirement of the French from befere the place. 
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DiaUnoe c^lVichinopoly firom Madura, N.E., 
75 ; Coimbatore, £., 120 ; Tanjore, W., 

20 ; Bandore, S.E., 165 ; Madras, S.W., 190. 
Lat 10* 50*, long. 78° 4(7. 

TBICHOOI^ in the territory of the native 
it atn of Cochin, under the political superin- 
tandeDoe of the ptesidency of Madras, a town, 
the principal ph^oe of a tollook or subdivision 

the oame name. Of the towns in the terri- 
toiy, it it next in importance to Cochin : 
the oite is advantageous, being close to the 
oaotem ooast of the Backwater, an extensive 
ettnary or shallow lake, by whi<di it oomma- 
nkatea with Changat and the city of Cochin ; 
f>at land the only route is that proceeding 
north-east to Palghat^ and being a defile 
thror^h jungles infested with wild elephants 
and other dangerous animals, and very un- 
healthy from November to March. Among 
the Brahminists it is much celebrated for its 
sanctity. The fortifications which formerly 
encompassed the town have been destroyed, 
and excellent barracks, with an hospital, stores, 
and magaaine, have been built. The sepoys, 
of whom there are about 150, have dry, airy, 
and commodious dwellings, and the station is 
considered very healthy. There are here a 
native police-station, a court, and jaiL Distance 
from the dity of Cochin, N., 41 miles ; Banga- 
lore- aw., 190. Lat. 10** 32^, long. 76° 16'. 

TRICOLDM. — town in the British dis-' 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 69 
miles aE. by S. of Oannanore. Lat. 11° 2', 
long. 75° 59'. 

TRICOTA, a lofty mountain in the north of 
the Punjab, and on the south of the valley of 
Cashmere, has such an elevation as to be 
covered with snow the greater part of the 
'year. North of it is a remarkable spring, 
from which Uie water gushes at very short and 
regular intervals, as if expelled by pulsations, 
and is received into a spacious reservoir. 
During December, January, and the beginning 
of February, the water is too warm for the 
hand to b&sur immersion in it, but at other 
times cold. According to Von Hiigel, ibis is 
caused by the water produced by the melting 
of snow on the heights cooling that yielded by 
the fountain, which being heated by subter- 
ranean fire, has this naturally high temperature 
daring the winter mouths, when the snows 
and ice-bound streams withhold their cold 
admixture. This natural wonder causes the 
place to be considered holy by the Hindoos, 
and consec|uent]y to be visited as a place of 
pilgrimage. Lat. 32° 58', long. 74° 37'. 

TRILOKNATH, — A town within the do- 
minions of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cash- 
mere, situate on the left bank of the Chandra 
river, and 140 miles 8.E. from Sirinagur. Lat. 
82° 43^, long. 76" 43'. 

TRIMALROYENPATAM. --A town in 
the French territory/ of Karical, situate within 
the British district of Tanjore, presidency of 
Madras, 47 mileB E. by N. of Tanjore. Lat, 
10° 53’, long. 79° 53'. 


TRIMBDK. — ^A town in the British district 
of Ahmedouggor, presidency of Bombay, 16 
miles W. by S. of Nassik. Lat. 19° 68', long. 
73° 82'. 

TRIMUNGALUM. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
11 miles S.W. of Madura. Lat. 9° 5(y, long. 
78° 3'. 

TRINOMALEE, in the British district of 
South Arcot, presidency of Madras, a town at 
the base of a hill surmounted by a lofty pagoda, 
which commands all parts of it. Here, in the 
year 1767, a British force under Colonel Smith 
defeated an army fiir superior in numbers and 
artillery, commanded by Hyder Ali and Nizam 
All. It was besieged in the year 1791 by 
jUppoo Sultan, and obliged to surrender, in 
consequence of the cross-fires from a neigh- 
jbouring hill which commanded it. At present 
Trinomalee is a considerable and rather well- 
built place, having a numerous population, 
including a large proportion of Brahmins. 
Distance from (IJuddalore, N.W., 58 miles ; 
Madras, S.W., 103. Lat. 12° 14', long. 79° 7'. 

TRIPATOOR. — A town in the British dis 
trict of Madura, presidency of Madras, 36 
miles E.N.E. of Madura. Lat. 10° 7', long. 
78°40'. 

TRIPETTY. — A towu in the British district 
of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, and the 
seat df one of the i^fiost celebrated Hindoo 
temples south of the Kistnah river, situate 
, 51 miles N. by E. of Ajrcot. Lat. 3 3° 38', long. 

1 79° 29'. 

I TRIPPATUR.—* A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 63 
miles N.N.E. .of Salem. Lat. 12° 29', long. 
78° 36'- 

TRIPUNAITORAI, in the raj o* state of 
Cochin, a town about two miles N.E. of the 
Backwater, an extensive shallow lake, the 
reservoir of numerous streams flowniig from the 
Western Ghats. Bartolomeo states, in the 
year 1787, that it was the residence of the 
rajah of Cochin, and it probably continues to 
be so at present. Distance from Cochin, S.E,, 
seven miles ; Calicut, S.E., 105 ; Bangalore, 
S.W., 803. Lat. 9° 67', iQng. 76° 24'. 

TRISUL GUNGA, a river, called in the 
upper part of its course the Bori Guaduk, rises 
in the Himalayas, in lat. 28° 57', long. 85° 48', 
and, flowing in a south-westerly direction, forms 
a junction with the Gunduk in lat. 27° 31', 
long. 84° 5'. 

TRITCHINDOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
35 miles E.S.E. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 8° 30', 
long. 78° 10'. 

TRITRAPUNDT.—A town in the British 
district of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 40 
miles E.S.E. of Tanjore. Lat. 10° 83', long. 
79° 42'. 

TRITTANY. — A town in the Britij^h dis- 
trict of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
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26 miles N.E. of Arcot. Lat. 13® 10', long. 
79“ 39'. 

TRIVALUM. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
eight miles N.W. of Arcot. L;it. 12“ 59', long. 
79“ 18'. 

TRIVANANELLUR.— A town in the 
British district of South Arcot, presidency of 
Madras, 29 miles W.N.W. of Cuddalore. Lat- 
11“ 52', long. 79“ 24'. 

TRIVANDRUM, in the territory of 'Tra- 
vancore, under the political superintendence 
of the presidency of Madras, a town situate a 
mile and a half N.E. of the shore of the Indian 
Ocean, and on the right bank of a small river 
or torrent flowing from the Western Ghats. 
The tow-n is of considerable size, having its 
greatest length north and south. At the 
southern extremity is the fort, about half a 
mile square, without a ditch, with walls of mud 
cased with stone at some parts of the north 
and west faces. It is fur the most part an ugly, 
ili'built pile ; but the rajah’s palace, within its 
precincts, is a large handsome edifice in the 
European style. At the north of the town are 
the barracks and the old cantonment, formerly 
occupied by a regiment of native infantry and 
a detachment of artillery, and at present the 
head-quarters of the Nair brigade. On an 
eminence outside the town, and 195 feet above 
the level of the sea, the rajah in the year 1837 
built an observatory. Elevation of the town 
above the sea 135 feet ; distance from Can- 
nanore, S.E., 255 miles ; Madras, S.W., 395. 
Lat 8“ 28', long. 77“ 2'. 

TRIVATOOR, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
22 miles S.E. of Arcot. Lat. 12" 39', long. 
79" 36'. 

TRIVELORE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chingleput, presidency of Madras, 25 
miles W. of Madras. Lat. 13“ 8', long. 80". 

TRIVUR. — A town in the British district 
of Masulipaiam, presidency of Madras, 76 
miles N.N.W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 17“ 8', 
long. 80" 40'. 

TROMBAY. — An island, named after the 
town of that name, situate between the island 
of Bombay and the mainland of the British 
district of Tannah: the town is nine miles N.E. 
of Bombay, and in lat, 19" 1', long. 73". 

TRUNULVAU8KL.— A town in tho Bri- 
tish district of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 
57 miles N.E. by E. of Tanjore. Lat, 11" IS', 
long. 79" 56'. 

TSAGAING. — A town of Burraah, on the 
right bank of the Irawady river, and three miles 
N.N.W. from Ava. Tsagaing, or Chagain, was 
formerly the seat of imperial residence: it is 
situate ‘^partly at the foot and partly on the side 
of a rugged lull, that is broken into separate 
eminences, and on the summit of each stands a 
spiral temple.” Lat. 21“ 55', long. 96", 

TSALENG. — A town in the native state of 
6 L 


Bbotan, 1 01 miles N.W. by W. from Dnmine^ 
and 72 miles N. from Goalpara. Lat. 27" tv, 
long. 90" 40'. 

TSHOMORIRI. — See Chamokebel Lxyg. 

TSINGUH MYO. — ^A town of Rannaliy 
situate on the left bank of the Irawady river, 
and 49 miles N. from Ava. Lat. 22" 34'. Icaut. 

96" 2'. 

TSTALONTSJt. E I. R . — — Al town of Bnrmaliy 
situate on the left bank of the Khjendwen 
river, and 69 miles W.N.W. from Ava. Lat. 
22" 14', long. 95" 4'. 

TUAVEE, in the British district of Masiif- 
fumugnr, lienk-gov. of the N.W. Provinces^ 
a village on the route from Knmal to the town 
of Muzuffamngnr, and 39 miles S.£. of the 
former. Lat. 29" 28', long. 77" 35', 

TUBAH. — A town in the hiU aenundarry of 
Jeypoor, in Orissa, 50 miles S. by E. from 
Jeypoor, and 69 miles N.W. by W. from Vian- 
gapatam. Lat. 18" 20', long. 82" 33'. 

TUDBI HARBOUR—See Caeaha. 

TUDITRU, in Mysore, a village on the river 
Tunga, 14 miles S.£. of Bednore. Lat. 13" 38', 
long. 75" 14'. 

TUGRA. — A town in the Brirish disirioi 
of Backergunje, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 100 
miles £. of Calcntta. Lat. 22" 30', long. 90*. 

TUKHT-I-STTLIMAN, or *'So1omon*a 
Seat,” in Cashmere, a lofty hill close to the 
city of Sirinagnr or Cashmere, on the eastern 
side. Its rocks are of trap. On the snmmit 
is a massively-bnilt* Buddhist temple, having 
every mark ^ extreme antiqniiy : it is now 
converted into a mosqne. Elevation above the 
sea 6,950 fret. Lat. 34" 4', long. 74" 59'. 

TUKHWA, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lienk-gov. of the N.W. Provinoei^ 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Fnttehgurh, and 38 
miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26" OS', long, 
80° 3'. 

TULEHGAON.— A town in the Britisli 
district of Pck>nah, presidency of Bombay, 
22 miles N.E. by E. of Poonah. Lat. 18" 40', 
long. 74" 10'. 

TULLAGAON.— Atown in Hyderabad, or 
the Nizam’s dominions, situate on the left bank 
of the Godaveiy river, and 126 miles N.W. 
by N. from Hyderab^. Lat. 18" 59', long. 
77" 41'. 

TXJLLAJA. — See Taij[*aja. 

TULLBGAON. A town in Nagj^, 
situate on the left bank of the Wurda river, 
and 61 miles W. from Nagpoor. Lat. 21" F, 
long. 78" 12'. 

TULL GHAT. — ^A pass in the moan&iiie 
dividing the Tannah and Ahmednuggur die- 
tricts, through which is a road leading frmn 
Bomi^y to Nassik, and continned ihenoe to 
Agra. The piss is 65 miles N.E. by N. of the 
town of Bombay, and in lat. 19" 43', Icmg. 
73" 30'. 
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rULLODA. — A town in district 

of OuMletth, presideni^ of Bombay, 76 miles 
N. by W. of Malligaain. Lai. 2V 36", long. 
74* 14'. 

TDLIX)T>EE. — A town in Nagpoor, sitnate 
on the left bank of the Wein Gmiga river, and 
110 miles S.S.E. from Xagpoor. Lat. lO"* 41', 
long. 79* 48'. 

TDLLUCK, in tiie Mysore, a town, the 
ptinripal place of the tallook or subdivision 
of the same name, near the north frontier, 
towards the British ^strict of Bellary. In the 
year 1790 it was stormed and sacked by ihe 
Mahiattas. Distaooe frinn ChiUeldrtM^, K.E., 
25]iiile8L Latw 14“ 26', long. 76^44'. 

TULLUCKWABRA, in Gpseiat, or terri- 
tovy of the Gnioowar, a town on the right 
hank of the river Nerbmlda, which is navi- 
ndileto the sea. The place is mdely fortified. 
IKstaneefrom Baroda, S.K., 30 miles ; Broach, 
K.E., 40. LaL 21“ 68', long. 73“ 32'. 

TULSIFOOR, in the territoiy of Oude, a 
town near the northern frontim-, towards 
Nepal, on the route from Gonickpoor to 
Knmaon, 80 miles N.W. ot the former, 
116 N.eL cl Lucknow. LaL 27“ 30', long. 
82*24'. 

TULWAN DEE, in the Reechna Dooab 
divkioa of tl^ Punjab, a town situated 13 
miles from the left bank of the Chenaub, 
45 miles N. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 
3r IS, long. 74“ 12". 

TUMACHABAD, in the British district of 
Benares, lieat.<gov. ol the* N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the dty of Benar^ 
to Allahabad, 66 miles E of the latter, 
18 W. of the formed. lat. 26“ 16', long. 
82“ 45'. 

TUMBONG KHA. — A town of Burmah, 
47 miles E from the left bank of the Ira- 
wady river, and 197 miles N.£. by N. from 
Ava, Lat. 24“ 19', long. 97“ 44'. 

TDlfBUDRA. -4 A river of the Mjpore 
territoiy, formed by Ae junction of the rivers 
Toonga and Bodr^ in lat. 14“, long. 76“ 43'. 
Thenoe it flows sinuously, but generally in a 
nortlicni direction, for forty-five miles, to 
Headagi^, in lat. 14“ 26', long. 76“ 42', 
wheaoe it turns to the north-eas^ and flows 
in that direction for fifteen miles, to Hurry- 
hmrr, in laL. 14“ 30', long. 75“ 62'. 'There it 
a^lakesa coarse generally north (but not 
withoiii many sinuosities) for forty-five miles, 
to the eonfluenoe of the Wurda, which joins 
H on the left aide, in lat. 14“ 65', long. 76“ 46'. 
From that eonflnenoe it turns north-east, and 
nubsequiently east, and then flows for 220 
milei^ to ite fall into the Kistoah, on the 
righf aide, in lat. 15“ 68'. long. 78“ ISf, having 
a total eonrse of 326 miles. The length of 
the eoofne of the Bodra^ the longest of the 
teeden of the Tnmbndia, is ninety-five miles ; 
so that the csourae of the oontinnons stream 
frvflU'the sonree the Budra to the mouth 
ci the Tomliiidia is 420 miles. Ratter, quoting 


Cullen, states the confluence to be 952 feet 
above the sea. On the banks of the Tum- 
budra are teak-forests, the timber of which 
might, if rendered more buoyant by floats of 
bamboo, be sent down the Kistnah during 
the monsoon floods. Tlic river " at all times 
contduns water, but in the dry season, the 
channel being full of rocks, will not admit 
floats. In the rainy season it swells prodi- 
giously, and is said to he in most places eight 
or ten feet higher than the top of the rocks. 
Its stream is there exceedingly rapid and 
muddy, and filled with large trees swept 
away by the flood, while iu some places rocks 
come veiy near the surface.** There is reason, 
however, to Uiink tiiat those great obstacles 
to navigation are only in the upper part of its 
course. 

TDMLOOK, in the British district of 
Midnapore, sulject to the lieu t. -gov. of Ben- 
gal, a town on the right bank of the river 
Cossye, in tiiis part of its course called the 
Roopnarayn. site and vicinity are low, 

and pndected by embankments, with a view 
to security from inundations, which, however, 
notwithstanding these precautions, sometimes 
occur, and cause much injury. Tuiiilook is 
the head-qnartem of an agency for the manu- 
facture of salt on government account. Ac- 
fx»rding to Wilford, it was originally called 
Tamraiiptas, and was the capital of a realm of 
some note. 'There ^oes not appear to be any 
direct route from Calcutta to this place, the 
alisence of such accommodation being pro- 
bably attributable to the nature of the inter- 
mediate country, which is marshy and cut up 
by watercourses. The direct distance is tbirty- 
five miles circuitously, by water, down the 
river Hoogly and op the K«>pnarayn, or lower 
}iart of the Cossye, 48 ; travelling distance 
from Midnapore, E., 40 miles. Lat. 22° 18', 
long. 87“ 59'. 

TUMIXIONG. — A town in the native state 
of Sikhim, situate on the left bank of the 
Teesta river, and 32 miles N.E. by N. from 
Daijeeling. Lat. 27* 24', long. 88° 37". 

TUMOO. — A town of 19 miles 

W. fipom tbe right bank of the Khyendweii 
river, and 191 miles N.W. by N. from Ava. 
Lat. 24“ 8', long. 94“ 29". 

TUNC ART A, in ihe British district of 
Broach, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
northern ride of the estuary of a small river 
frilling into the Golf of Cambay ; distance 
from Baroda, EW., 43 miles. The Guicowar 
has it in contemplation to cx>nnect his capital 
of Baroda by railway with this town. 

21“ 59", long. 72“ 40'. 

TUNDA, in the British district of Dumoh, 
territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieu t. -gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the jroute 
from Dnmoh to Hoosungabad, 61 miles S.W. 
by W. of the former. Lat. 23° 24", long. 
78“ 40'. 

TUNGABUDRA. — See Tumbudra. 
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TUNG RE, in the district of Peshawar, 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of t])e Liindye river, 20 miles N. of 
the town of Peshawur. Lat. 34® 18', long. 
71® 49/, 

rUNGUUNG, in Lussahir, a pass in Koo- 
nawar, over a lofty ridge separating the valley 
oi the Huspa from that of the Taglakhar. 
Elevation 13,739 foet above the sea. Lat. 
31® 38', long. 78® 32'. 

TUNGUDA. — A town in the British district 
of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 49 miles 
N.W. by W. of Guntoor. Lat. 16° 40', long. 
79° 54'. 

TUNGUL. — A town in the native state of 
Sikhim, situate on the left bank of the Teeata 
river, and 60 miles N.N.E. irom Darjeeling. 
Lat. 27° 52', long. 88° 37'. 

TUPOOKRA, in the territory of Alwar, 
district of Tijara, under the political super- 
intendence ot the Governor-General’s agent 
in Rajpootana, a town 44 miles S.W. of Delhi. 
At the close of the last century, when this 
region was overrun by the Mahrattiia, Tupookra 
with its vicinity w;is, along with stune other 
districts, granted by one of their chiefs to the 
adventurer George Tliomaa ; and at the close 
of the war in 1803, was by the British govern- 
ment tr.ansferred to the Riu) rajah. Lat. 28° 7', 
long. 76° 54'. 

TUPPUL, in the British district of Aily- 
gurh, licut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Allygurh toRewaree, 
31 iniloH W. by N. of the former. Lat. 28° 2', 
long. 77° 39'. 

'TUPURANUH, in the British district of 
Muzuffurnugur, Ileut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kurnal to 
Meerut, and 24 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 29“ 29', long. 77° 19'. 

TUKANNA, in the territory of Indore, or 
possessions of Holkar’s family, a town on the 
route from Goona to Oojein, 129 miles S.W. of 
the former, 22 N.E. of latter. It is situate 
on the cast or right bank of the Chota Kalee 
Sindh river. Pojmlation about 10,000. Lat. 
23" 18', long, 76° 3'. 

TURAON, — See Tibowan. 

TURIVAKARAY, in the Mysore, a town, 
the principal place of a tallook or subdivision 
of the same name. Here is a fortress, con- 
sisting of an outer and an inner fort, strongly 
defended by a ditch and mud wall : the town 
is unincloscd. There is here a very line tank, 
built, according to tradition, with a treasure, 
the concealment of which was pointed out by 
the divinity Ganesa. Distance from Seringa- 
p.atam, N.W., 54 miles. Lat. 13° 10', long. 
77° 44'. 

TURKANAMBI. — A town in the Mysore, 
46 miles S. by E. from Seringapatam, and 
58 miles N. by W. from Coimbatoor. Lat. 
11° 48', long. 76® 51'. 

TURKOD. — A town in the British district 


of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 12 miles 
N.W. by N. of Dharwar. Lat. 16° 36', long. 
74® 59'. 

TURKOOAH. — A town’ in the British 
district of Midnay>oor,. lient.-gov. of Bengal, 
34 miles S. of Midnajyxmr. Lat. 21® 56', long. 
87° 26'. 

TURKOOLWA, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Goruckpoor 
to the Sarun district, 34 miles E. by S. of the 
former. Lat. 26® 36', long. 83° 55'. 

TURMA. — A town on the sonth-west 
frontier of Bengal, in the native state of 
Keunjiir, 81 miles E. by N. from Suinbnl- 
poor, and 90 miles N.W. by N. from Cuttack. 
Lat. 21® 35', long. 85® 16'. 

TUROWLEE, — A town in the British 
district of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 27° 40', long. 77° 

TURPOONGY. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpoor, 160 miles E. by N. from Nagpoor, 
and 98 miles S.S.E. from Kamgorh. Lat. 
21° 30', long. 81® 35'. 

TURK AH, in Guzerat, or the territory of 
the Guicowar, a town near the right bank of 
the river Bunass, in a rugged, ill-cultivated 
country, thinly inhabited by Bhcels, Coolies, 
and similar senu-barbarous trib'^a. Distance 
from Ahmedabad N.W. 85 miles, Lat. 
23° 58', long. 71° 43'. 

TURRANNA. — A town in the native stite 
of Indore, or territory of Holkar's femily, 
situ.ate on the right bank of the Chota Kallee 
Sind river, and 44 miles N.E. from Indoor. 
Lat. 23° 17', long. 76® 4'. 

TUKROCH.— Sec Dotrach. 

TURRYE. — A town in jfhe British district 
of Hyclrabad, province of Sdode, presidency of 
Bombay, 52 nules S.S.E., ^Hydrabad. Lat. 
24° 40', long. 68° 43'. ^ 

TIJRR Y K AIRA.— A town in the Mysore, 
52 miles E. by S. Bednore, and 107 miles 
N.W. by N. from ^ringapatam. Lat. 13° 43', 
long. 75° 52'. ^ 

TURYA. — A ’ town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, 160 nules E. by N. from Nagpoor, 
and 108 miles S.^.E. from Ramgurh. Lat. 

21° 21', long. 8r 36'. 

TURYA SOOJUN, in the British district 
of Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Gh>ruckpoor 
to the district of Sarun, 56 miles £. of the 
former, Lat. 26® 36', long. 84® 17'. 

TUTTCORIN, in the British district of 
Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, and the 
only important port in the district, is situate 
on the north-west coast of the Gulf of Manar. 
It has a safe road.stead, with good anchorage, 
sheltered on the west, north, and south by the 
mainland of Tinnevelly, and on the east by a 
group of islets, extending about eight mUea 
from north to south. The trade of this place 
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was once considerable, the exports having 
formerly in one year amounted to 366, 000^. ; 
Bubaequently a decrease apj>ears to have taken 
place, but latterly the increased briskness in 
the cotton trade has caused a gi'cat iriiprf)ve- 
ment. No fewer than 3,000 bales of cotton 
have been in leas than fifteen months shipped 
from it to England direct ; 3,000 more, in- 
tended for the China market, were sent from 
it to Madras by coasters, to be finally shipped 
there ; while 1,000 were sent by land fron» 
Tmueveliy, for transmission to England. The 
measures adopted for deepening the Paum 
baum passjige, through the reef between 
Ceylon and the mainland, have vastly in- 
creased the traffic of this port, by opening a 
ilirect passage for shipping between it and the 
Pay of Beng:d, thus obviating the tedious and 
hiixardous voyage round the island of Ceylon. 
I’eml-banks exist in the vicinity of the town, 
which the government have authorized to Ixj 
examined. Distance from Tinnevelly, E., 
33 miles ; Madras, S.W., 325. JLat. 8“ 48', 
long. 78” 12'. 

'I'T^JTTABAR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Barngur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, .66 miles 
W. by N. of Kamgur. JLaLU'^23'^ 51', long. 
84” 40'. 

TTTTWAS. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodbpoor or Marwar, 66 miles N. by E. 
from Jocllipoor, and 54 miles S. from Eeeka- 
neer. Lat. 27” 14', long. 73” 19'. 

TUWARA, — A town in the native state of 
Gurhwal, situate on the right bank of the 
Bhageruttee river, and 53 miles N.E. from 
Dehra. Lat. 30” 51', long. 78” 41'. 

TUZHIGUNG, in Bussahir, a village of 
Koonawar, at the northern brise of the lofty 
Purgeiil, hence sometimes cjilled the Tuzhi- 
gung mountain, Lat. 31” 60', long. 78” 43'. 

WENGNGAGE.— A town of Burmah, 
situate on the left bank of the Irawady river, 
and 83 miles N. from Ava. Lat. 23” 4', long. 1 
96” P. 

TWENTTY - FOUR PERGUNN ATTS.~ A 
British district under the lieut.-gov. of Bengal. 
Its name is derived from its formerly contjuning 
twenty-four divisions, called perguniiahs in 
the vernacular language. It is bounded on the 
north-east by the British district Baraset ; on 
the east, south-east, and south by the Sunder- 
bunds ; on the south-west and west by the 
river Hoogly, separating it from the British 
districts of Hoogly and Hidgelee. It lies 
between lat. 21” 56' — 22® 48', long. 88” 6' — 
88° 43' : it is sixty miles in length from north 
to south, and thirty-two in breadth : the area, 
according to official return, is 1,186 square 
miles. The whole country is tliroughout a 
plain, little elevated above the level of the sea, 
and traversed by numerous streams and water- 
courses. The river Hoogly, cousidered by the 
Brahminists as the revered Ganges of mytho- 
logical celebrity, touches on the district at its 
north-west corner, at Pnlta Ghat, and flowing 


southward ten miles, is the boundary between 
the British district Hoogly and this district, 
into which it passes at that distance, and 
taking a coui-se tending to south-west for 
twenty miles through the district, flows by 
Calcutta. Passing out of the district at Bhuj- 
bhuj, it continues to flow southward for 
twenty-four miles, to the mouth of the Roop- 
narain, in lat. 22” 14', long. 88” 5', for that 
distance forming the boundary between this 
district and Hoogly. At the confluence of the 
Roopnaraiii, the Hoogly turns south-eastward, 
and for twenty-four miles forms the south- 
western boundary of the district, passing finally 
away from it in lat. 22”, long. 88“ 12'. 
Tliroughorit the whole course of seventy-eight 
miles for which the Hoogly is connected with 
this district, it is navigable for the largest ships 
as far as (/alcutta. Tlie Pali, a watercourse 
connecting the Salt Lake, in the environs of 
Calcutta, with the inlets of the Sunderbiinds, 
extends about ten miles in a direction from 
west to ea.st ; and though rapid and deep, yet 
does not appear to be navigated. A consider- 
able offset from the Hoogly, immediately south 
of the city of Calcutta, takes a direction south- 
east, and flowing through this district twenty- 
eight miles, to Bodiirtulla, passes the ea.«tern 
frontier into the Sunderbunds, through which 
it winds, and subse([uently, by very sinuous 
channels, opens a communication with the 
main stream of* the Gauges, in the vicinity of 
Comniercoily. This navigation, though cir- 
cuitous and tedious, being 177 miles longer 
than that directly upwards through the Hoogly, 
i.s very important, being at all times navigable 
for large craft, and aflurding a route by water 
to the North-Western Provinces when the 
more direct channel can scarcely be navigated 
by small boats. 

In this district there are three seasons, as in 
other parts of Bengal. The hot season com- 
mences in the early part of March, and during 
its continuance the temperature is very high, 
in some instances reaching 112“ in the shade, 
and 140" in places exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun. The hot season is terminated early 
in June by the periodical rains brought by the 
south-west monsoon, and which contiimcs to 
the middle of October. The annual rain-fall 
is considerable, amounting frequently to eighty 
inches. In November the weather becomes 
clear, settled, and comparatively cool, though 
the da} 8 are often rather warm. December, 
.Tanuary, and the early part of February con- 
stitute the n\ost agreeable and salubrious part 
of the year, though the weather in the close of 
the last month becomes variable, and some- 
times rather unpleasant from warmth. 

There is a considerable quantity of jungle in 
the eastern part of the district, harbouring 
tigers, tiger-cats, hya;nas, wild swine, wild 
buffaloes, and deer ; jackals are everywhere 
numerous. 'I'he domestic animals are chiefly 
small homed cattle, sheep, and goats. Horses 
are not numerous, and are probably for the 
most part imported. Bullocks are generally 
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used by the natives both for draught and for 
bearing burthens. 

The ct>coainit-palm is cultivated to consider- 
able extent, as well as the toddy-palm, from 
the fermented sap of which a spirit is obtained 
by distillation. Of other fruits, there are the 
mango, thejak(Artocarpus iritegrifolia), guava, 
tamarind, mulberry, custard-apple, and many 
others indigenous, besides a variety introduced 
from foreign countries. 

The articles of commerce are native cotton 
cloths and coarse silk cloths, a small quantity 
-of cotton, hemp, coir or rope made of cocoanut- 
fihre, cocoanuts, betel-nuts, teak and some 
other timber, ginger, turmeric, yams, sugar 
and melasses obtained by inspissating the sap 
of palms, honey, wax, oil of mustard-seed, rice, 
a small quantity of indigo, hides, salt-fish, 
sugar, and rum. The amount of population is 
given under the article Bengal. Barrackpore, 
a cantonment of native troops, is situated 
wUhin the district, as is also Dumdum, for- 
merly the head artillery station for Bengal. 
Calcutta, tliough included locally within the 
limits of tho di.strict, is a separate and exclusive 
jurisdiction. Alipore, where the civil establish- 
ment is located, Kidderpore, as well as Bar rack - 
]>ore and Dumdum, are noticed under their 
icspective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

Tlie district of the Twenty-four Pergunnabs 
was the earliest territorial possc.ssion of any 
considerable extent obtained by the East-lndia 
Company, to whom it was granted in the year 
'17C>7, by the Nabob Jaffier Ally Khan. 

TYOOTl. — A town in the Mysore, situate 
on the right bank of the Cauvery river, and 
I S miles S.E. by 8. from Seringapatani. Lat. 
12" 13', long. 7d" 53'. 

u, 

UBDOOLPOOB, in the British district of 
Oh.Mzeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town with a population of 0,634 inbabiUuitH, 
‘20 miles N. from Gbazeepore. Lat. 25® 50', 
long. 83® 44'. 

UBIIOO, in the British di.strict of Bhut- 
teeana, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village near the north-western frontier. Lat. 
30® 9', long. 74° 10'. 

coil A BA. — See Oochetra. 

UCHARA.-— A town in the native state of 
Bewnh or Baghelcmid, 34 miles W. byS. from 
Bewab, and 44 miles >S,E. by E. from Punnah. 
Lat. 24° 23', long. 80° 51'. 

UCHNERA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. JTovinces, a town on 
tlie route from the city of Agia to that of 
Bhurtpore, and 16 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 27® 10', long. 77° 49'. i 

UCHRA.— See Aciieua. 

XJDELLEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmedabad, presidency of Bombay, 78 


miles S.S.W. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 22°, long. 
72° 6'. 

XJDEPOOR, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a town situate 
at the base of a remarkable conical hill. There 
was formerly a fort on the hill, and its ruins, 
as well a.s those of very many others scattered 
around to a great extent, indicate that it was 
once a place of nmcli greater importance than 
at present. Distant S. of Gwalior 160 mile.s. 
Lat. 23° 52', long. 78° 9'. 

UDHUR, in the British district of Goor- 
gaoii, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route from Alwar, by Ferozpoor, 
to Delhi, and .52 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28° 6', long. 77° 5'. 

UDTAMPER, in tlie territory of Cochin, 
under the political management of the presi- 
dency of Madras, a town celebrated as the 
place where, in a.D. 1.599, Menezes, the Por- 
tuguese archbi.shop of Goa, compelled the 
Syrian Cliristians of St. Thomas ostensibly to 
conform to papacy, and judicially burned their 
ritual and doctrinal books. Bartolomeo ob- 
serves, that it has become a very poor place, 
which, however, retains a church of the Syrian 
Christians. Distance from city of Cochin, 
N.E., 10 miles. Lat. 10° 2', long. 76° 29'. 

UDUMPOOR, in the British district of 
Bjvreilly, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Almora, and 38 miles N. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 47', long. 79° 25'. 

UETHAM, in the British di.strict of Ku- 
luaori, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Fort Almora to tho 
Juwahir or Unta Dhura Pass, 43 miles N.E. 
of Almora. It is situate close to the river 
Surjoo, on the left bank of which is encarnping- 
ground, and supplies are obtainable. Lat. 
29° 57', long. 79“ 57'. 

ITFZULGURTT, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
fort and town on the rente from Pilleebheet to 
Nugeeiia, and 15 mile? S.E. of the latter. 
Distance N.W. from Calcutta, vid Moradabad, 
938 miles. Xiat. 29° ‘24', long. 78° 44'. 

IJGOOHIJLLY. — A town in the Mysore, 
81 miles W.N.W. from Seringapatam, and 
58 miles E. by N. from Mangalore. Lat. 
13° 3', long. 75° 44'. 

UHEAN. — A town in the British district of 
Amherst, one of the "renasserim provinces, 20 
miles S.E. by E. of Moulinein. Lat. 10° 20', 
long. 97° 57'. 

UHEERA.-— See Heura. 

UIIROW, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route fiT)m the town of Bareilly to Almora, 
and 35 miles N. of tho former. Lat. 28° 46', 
long. 79° 23'. 

UJEETPOOR, in tlie jaghirc of Rampoor, 
in Rohlicund, a village on tlie route from Ba- 
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reilly to Moraclfilacl, and 41 miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 28® 45', Idng. 79° 4'. 

UJI, in the British district of Goruckpoor, 
lieut.-gov. ot the N.W. Provincea, a small 
town three miles N. of the left bank of the 
Gogra. It contains 100 houses, and conse- 
quently, allowing six persons to each, a popu- 
lation of 600. Distant W. of Goruckpoor 
cantonment 42 miles. Lat. 2G® 44', long. 
82" 37'. 

UKBURrOOIl, in the British district of 
Ca\vrjj)Oor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province.^, 
a town on the left bunk of the Jumna, 24 
miles E. of Calpee. Lat. 26° 4', long. 80" 10'. 

UKBUKPOOll, in the British district ol 
C'awnpoor, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Cawnpoor to Jalloun, 
26 miles W.S.W. of the former. Lat. 26° 23', 
long. 80®. 

UKHALIYA. — A town in Nepal, situate 
on the left hank of the Sun Coos river, and 
116 miles E.S.E. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 
27° 6', long. 87°. 

UKHTA. — A town in the British district 
of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 48 miles E. by 
S. of Bettiah. Lat. 26° 40', long. 85° 20'. 

UKLEEMPOOR, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov, of the N.W''. Provinces, 
a village on the southern shore of an extensive 
fresh-water jhil or lake. Distance S.W. from 
Delhi 50 milts. Lat. 27® 58', long. 77® 2'. 

X]KPA, in Bussahir, a village in the district 
of Koonawar, on the right bank of the Sutlej, 
along which the route proceeds, about a mile 
fiom the stream, over a rocky surface, and 
amidst pine-forests. Ukpa is at the elevation 
of 8,450 feet above the sea, Lat, 31® 35', 
long. 78® 26'. 

ULAYI, in the British district of Budaon, 
the principal place in the jiergunnab so called, 
is situate on the right bank of the Ganges. 
Lat. 27® 51', long. 79°. 

ULLAEE, in the Rajpoot slate of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from N.agor to 
Beekaneer, and 14 miles N.W. of the former. 
It contains eighty houses, supplied with water 
Irom two tanks and three wells. Lat. 27° 20', 
long. 73° 40'. 

ULLAGAUYERY. — A town in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of .Madras, 
34 miles N. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 9® 13', long. 
77° 41'. 

ULLAH BUND, on the southern frontier 
of Sinde, a ridge of earth of slight elevation, 
thrown up by the earthquake of 1819, across 
the Pburraun or Poorana branch of the Indus. 
The name signifies ‘'the mound of God,” and ! 
was given to it by the natives, in allusion to i 
Iho fact of its not having been made by human 1 
efforts. It is thus described by Burnea: “The 
Ullah Bund, which 1 now' examined with at- 
tention, was, however, tlie most singular con- 
sequence of this great earthquake. To the 
eye it did not a])pear more elevated in oriej 


place than another, and could be iraced both 
east and west as far as it could reacli. The 
natives assigned it a total length of fifty 
miles. It must not, however, be supposed to 
be a narrow strip, like an artificial dann as it 
extends inland to Rainoaka Bazar, pdrhaps tb 
about a breadth of sixteen miles, and jappeared 
to be a great upheaving of ln:t^ure. Its sur- 
face was covered with saline /soil, and I have 
already stated that it consisted of shells, clay, 
and sand.” In 1826, a great inundation of the 
Indus poured such a stream over the desert, 
that it cut through the Ullah Bund, forming 
a channel thirty-five yards wide and about 
thirty feet deep, and immediately below that 
bank expanded into a lake, covering a surface 
ol 2,000 square miles. This watery expanse 
received from Burnes the name of the Lake of 
Sidree, being that of a small fort which it over- 
whelmed. The place where the Ullah Bund was 
intersected by the Pburraun is in lat. 24® 21', 
long. 69° 11'. 

ULLEEGUNGE, or ALLEEGUNGE, in 
the British district of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
the city of Agi*a to the tow*n of Bareilly, and 
13 miles S.W. of the latter. Supplies may be 
h.ad here in abundance. Lat. 28® 20', long. 
79® 19'. 

ULLEEGUNGE, or ALLEEGUNGE, in 
the British district of Eurruckabad, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from the cantonment of Allygurh to that of 
Futtehgurh, and 32 miles N.W. of the latter. 
It is surrounded by a mud wall, and has a 
bazar; water is plentiful from wells: the town 
contains a population of 8,429 persons. Lat. 
27® 29', long. 79® 14'. 

ULLEHPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of N.W. i^ro- 
vinces. Lat. 29° 19', long. 78® 43', 

! IJLLYNUGGURH.-— A town in the Britisli 
district of Madura, prcvsidenoy of Madras, 44 
miles W. by N. of Madura. Lat. 10° 3', long, 
77® 33'. 

ULTAFGUNJ, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Azimgurh toFyzabad, 
56 miles N.W. of the former, 30 S.E. of the 
latter, situate two miles S.W. of the right 
bank of the Deolia or Gogra, Lat. 26° 39', 
long. 82° 28'. 

ULTEAH. — A town in the native state of 
Kolapoor, presidency of Bombay, 14 miles 
E.N.E. from Kolapoor, and 66 miles N. from 
Belgaum. Lat. 16° 47', long. 74° 30'. 

ULUKDEO, in the British district of 
B.areilly, division of Pillibheet, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.VV. Provinces, a town on the route from 
the town of Pillibheet to Nugena, and 40 miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 28® 59', long. 
79® 20'. 

ULWAR.— See Machery. 

UMARAWUTTY.— A town in the British 
district of Guutoor, presidciioy of Madras, 20 
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miles N. of Ganfcoon 16** 34', long. I 

80° 26*. 

UMARPOOB, in the British distriet. of] 
Myu|)oored, lieut.>gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town lying on the route from the cantonment 
of Aligurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 47 miles 
8.E. of the former. It has a bazar. Lat. 
27° 42', long- 78° 48'. 

UMBALLA. — A British district of Sir- 
hind, within theCis-Sutlej division of territory: 
its centre is in lat. 30° 23', long. 76° 44' : its 
area is stated at 1,832 square miles, and its 
population as amounting to 782,017. Umballa 
is one of those poas^ions which, previously 
held by a &kh sirdar, has escheated to the 
Rast-India Company in default of rightful heirs. 
This district was seized by Runjeet Singh 
during one of bis marauding expeditions to the 
left of the Sutlej ; and that aggression occa- 
sioned in 1809 tlie movement of British troops, 
which resalte<l in the conclusion of a treaty 
with Runjeet Singh, by which he was required 
to withdraw his army from the left bank of the 
Sutlej, and to relinquish his recent conquests in 
Sirhifid- The climate of Umballa is very hot : 
in 1838 the thermometer reached 112° in the 
shade, in June; and in January of the same 
year it at no time fell lower than 33°. 

UMBALLA- — A town, the chief place of a 
British district within the tract of country 
called Sirhind. It lies on the route from Kur- 
noul to Loodiana., 55 miles N. of the former, 
69 S.E. ot the latter. It ui a large walled 
town, situate in a level and highly -cultivate<i 
oountiy, well supplied with water, and capable 
of furnishing abundant supplies. The houses 
are built of burnt brick, hut the streets are in 
general so narrow as scarcely to admit the| 
passage of an elephant. The population of 
the town is given at 21,962. There is a fort 
at tlie north-east of the town, and under its 
walls the encani ping-ground of the British 
troops. Height of tlie town above the sea 
1,040 feet ; distant from Calcutta, N.W., by 
Lucknow, Delhi, and Kurnoul, 1,020 miles. 
Lat. 30° 24', long. 76“ 49'. 

UMBART, in the British district of Debra 
Doon, a village on the route from Debra to 
Kalsi, and 18 miles N.W. of the former place, ■ 
situate close to the left bank of the Jumna. 
Lat. 30° 29', long. 7r 52'- 

UMBUD- — ^A town in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, 17 miles S. by W. from 
Jaulnah, and 84 miles N.R. by £. from Ah- 
mednoggur. LaL 19° 37', long. 75° 54'. 

UMBUHTUH, in the British district of 
Snhamnpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Kumaul to 
Bubaninpoor, 16 miles W.S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 29° 51', long. 77° 24'. 

UMILEA, or UNULEA, in the British 
district of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the can- 
tonment of Cawnpore to that ot Futtohgurb, 


and 14 miles N.W. of the fjrraer. Lat. 

26° 36', long. 80° 16'. 

UMLAII. — A town of Mai wa, in the native 
'State of Bhopal, J33 miles W.S.W, from Bhopal, 
and 73 miles E.N.E. from Indoor. Lat. 
23** 7', long. 76° 54'. 

UMLYALLA, in Guzerat, or the territory 
of the Guicowar, a town situate on a small 
river tributary to the river Saburmuttee ; dis- 
tance from Ahmedahad, N.E., 34 miles, Lat. 
23° 11', long. 73° 4'. 

UMMERAPOORA. — A town of Burmah, 
situate on the left bank of tlie Irawady river, 
and nine miles N.E. from Ava. Lat. 21° 57', 
long. 96° 7'. 

UMMURKUNTUK.-See Amah VKANTAK. 

UMRAPOOR. — A town in Hytlerab;vd, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the left hank 
of the Payne (Junga river, and 90 miles S;\V. 
from Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 23', long. 76° 30 . 

UMREYLEE.-— See Amreeli. 

UMROHAH, in the British district of Mo- 
radabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from tlie town o( Morad- 
abad to that ot Mozuffurnuggur, and twenty 
miles N.W. of the lormer place. It is ol con- 
siderable size, having a population ot 72,677 
inhabitants, and is situate in an open country, 
partially cultivated. Distance N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 908 miles. Lat. 28° 54', long. 78° 33'. 

UMROUDA, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from C'alpee to Etawa, and 
seven miles N. of the former. Lat. 26' 12', 
long. 79° 51'. 

UMUR SAGUR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jesulmer, a village on the route from Roree, 
in Sindh, to the town of Jesulmer, and two 
miles N.W. of the latter. It contains about 
twenty shops, and water is obtainable from 
tanks. Lat. 26° 55', long. 70“ 57'. 

UMURGURII. — A town in the native state 
of Narbah, Cis-Sutlej territory, 40 miles W. 
from Ambala, and 34 miles S.S.E. from Loo- 
dianab. Lat. 30° 29', long. 76“ 9'. 

ITMURKH?]RA. — See Anwulkhera. 

UNA, in the Julinder Dooab division of the 
Punjab, a town situate eight miles from the 
right bank of the Sutlej, 46 miles E.N.E. of 
the town of Jullinder. Lat. 31° 28', long. 
76° 19'. 

UN AO, in the territory of Oude, a small 
town on the route from Cawnpore to Lucknow, 
10 miles N.E. of the former, 43 S.W. of the 
latter. It has a bazar, and is well provided 
with water. Lat. 26° 83', long. 80° 33'. 

UNCHAGANW, in the British district of 
Pillthheet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by Nanakmatb to Ruder- 
poor, from the town of Pillibheet, 35 miles 
N.W.. of the latter, situate one and a half 
miles west of the right bank of the river 
Goula. Lat. 28° 58', long. 79° 36'. 
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UNCHAPAHAR, in the Rajpoot territory 
of Sbekawuttee, a lofty hill five miles S.E. of 
the town of Seekar. The whole surface of 
the hill is covered with jungle, chiefly of cactus, 
except the summit, which is a platform or 
small table-land, about a mile in length and a 
hundred yards in breadth. Distance S.W. 
from Delhi 140 miles, N.W. from Jeypoor 55. 
Lat. 27" 82', long. 75" 20'. 

DNCHGANO, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a village three miles S.W. 
of the right bank of the Tons (North-eastern), 
14 S. of Fyzabad. Butter estimates the popu- 
lation at 400, all Hindoos. Lat. 26“ 38', long. 
82“ 9'. 

UNDERA, in the British district of Muzuf- 
funiugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Kurnal to Meerut, 
and nine miles S.E. of the former. Lat, 
29“ 38', long. 77“ 9'. 

UNDERSOOL. — A town in the British 
district of Ahiuednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 53 miles E. of Nassik. Lat. 20“, long. 
74“ 36'. 

UNGHHA, — A town in the British district 
of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 41 miles N.W. 
ofShergotty. Lat. 25°, long. 84“ 26'. | 

DNGOOL. — See Angool. j 

UN GOTHA, in the British district of Agra, 
bout. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to that of 
Bhurtpore, and 11 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 27“ 10', long. 77“ 57'. 

UNJENGAUM. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 14 miles 
W.S.W. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 21“ 6', long. 
77“ 21'. 

TTNJUNVEL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Rutnsgeriah, presidency of Bombay, 
r:9 mileo N. of ‘Rutnageriah. Lat. 17“ 31', 
long. 73“ 15'. 

UNKARJEE MAHARAJ, or MUN- 
DATTA, in territory of Gwalior, or posses- 
sions of Scindia’s family, a small town with 
bazar, on the south side of an island in the 
river Nerbudda. Lat. 22° 12', long. 76“ 15'. 

UNKOLA. — The principal place of the sub- 
division of the same name, in the British dis- 
trict of North Canara, presidency of Madras, a 
lown two miles from the coast of the Arabian 
Sea, or North Indian Ocean. It has a minous 
fort and a bazar, but few inhabitants, as in 
this part of the country the population does 
not settle in numbers in any spot, but is dis- 
y>ersed in hamlets and farms. Distant from 
Mangalore, N., 130 miles ; Bombay, S., 310. 
Lat. 14“ 40', long. 74“ 22'. 

UNNOOSOOKA. — A town in the British 
district of Pooree, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 42 
n)ile8 S.S.E. of Cuttack. Lat, 19“ 56, long. 
86 “ 11 '. 

UNOULA, in the British district of Goruck- 
XX)Te, the principal place of the pergunnah of 


the same name, a small town on the route from 
the town of Azimgurh to that of Goruckpoor, 
48 miles N. of the former, 13 S. of the latter. 
The road in this part of the route is much cut 
up, the country level, much overrun with forest 
and jungle. It is situate near the river Amb 
the channel of which is in that part thirty or 
forty yards wide, and even in the dry season 
filled from side to side with a deep, though 
nearly stagnant, body of water : the route from 
Azimgurh to Goruckpoor crosses it by a bridge. 
Distant N. of Benares 90 miles. Lat. 26“ 32', 
long. 83“ 21'. 

UNOWAH, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Futtehpoor, and 33 miles N.W. 
of the former. I^at. 25“ 37', long. 81“ 29'. 

UNRA WATTY RIVER, a tributaiy of 
the Taptee, rises in lat. 21“ 26', long. 75“ 39', 
and flowing for thirty-three miles westerly, 
through a portion of Holkar's territory, and 
south-westerly for thirty miles, through the 
British district of Candeish, falls into the 
Taptee river, in lat. 21° 20', long. 74“ 55'. 

UNTA DHURA, on the northern frontier 
j of the British district of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of 
' the N.W. Provinces, apass on the northern fron- 
itier towards Hiundes, or South-western Tibet. 
It lies over a ridge, which is to the north of 
the main chain of the Himalaya, and though 
inferior as to its summits than the greater 
range, has such continuity of elevation as to 
render it necessary to ascend considerably in 
proceeding towards Hiundes from the deep 
gorges of Kumaon. The crest forms the water- 
line dividing the streams flowing southwards 
into the basin of the Ganges from those taking 
a northerly direction towards the Sutlej, as the 
Louka, a small river rising on the northern 
declivity of the pass, has a due northerly 
course, and the Gunka, rising on the southerly 
declivity, proceeds southwards to the Goree, 
by which its water is conveyed to the Kalee, 
and ultimately to the Ganges. The view 
towards Thibet is little striking : the actual 
elevation is, however, very great, Weller’s 
observations by the boiling- water point causing 
it to come out at 18,540 feet above the level 
of the sea ; but he considers this to be pro- 
bably a good deal in excess ; and Mauson 
estimates it at 17,500. In the end of May, 
WeUer found a dreadfully cold wind blowing, 
and was informed that it becomes awful at the 
end of the rains, sometimes sweeping down* the 
precipices numbers of the laden sheep and 
goats, which are the beasts of burthen usually 
employed in the trade between Kumaon and 
Hiundes. Even iu the end of May, in 1841, 
Batten found the pass closed by heavy snow, 
and encountered imminent danger in attempt- 
ing it: Webb also found it completely closed 
with snow in the beginning of summer. It is 
sometimes called the Juwahir Pass, as the 
route lying over it passes up the Juwahir 
valley by the courses of tlie rivers Gooree and 
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Guaka. According to Garden, there is en- 
camping'ground on the bank of a stream at the 
northern base of the Himalaya range : a few 
stunted bushes to be found for firewood ; no 
supplies. The Thibet frontier is distant four 
miles north, marked by a low wall.” He adds, 
that snow lies on the pass eleven months in 
the year. Distant N. from Port Almorah 
156 miles. Lat. 30” 35', long. 80“ 17'. 

UNTOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, 38 miles N. from Dowlut- 
ab^, and ^0 miles £. from Malliganm. Lat. 
20“ 29', long. 75“ 16'. 

TTPKbT, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route by the course of the Suijoo from 
Almorah fort to the Unta Dhura Pass. It is 
situate on the right bank of theSurjoo, 42 miles 
N.E. of Almorah. Lat, 29“ 57', long. 79“ 54'. 

UPNI and KILANSIR, in the Rjijpoot 
state of Beekaneer, two contiguous villages on 
the route from Rutungurh to the town of 
Beekaneer, and 45 miles E. of the latter. 
They contain 170 houses, supplied with water 
from two wells 120 feet deep. Lat. 27“ 54', 
long. 74“ 5'. 

UPPAEL, in the'British district of Ghazee- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
with a population of 5,946 inhabitants, 37 
miles N.E. of Ghazeeporc^. Lat. 25“ 49', long, 
84“ 10'. 

UPSUNG, in Bussahir, a stream of the dis- 
trict of Koonawar, takes its rise in lat. 31“ 46’, 
long. 78“ 43', on the western declivity of a lofty 
mountain running in a direction from north to 
south, and forming the boundary between the 
British and Chinese empires, and after a very 
rapid course of about five miles, generally in a 
northerly direction, falls into the Sutlej, on the 
left side. Gerard deacrihe.s the ravine down 
which it flows as peculiarly wild and rugged - 

Before is the abyss of the Oopsung ; the 
rocks are grouped together, and menace the 
traveller with horror, and lie expects to be 
annihilated at every step, 'Phe deep indent- 
ations, formeid by rushing torrents, must be 
followed into their darkest windings'; and it is 
in such situations, when the footsteps are tardy 
and insecure, th.at the frail outline of the cliffs 
presses on the imagination.” The bed of the 
Dpsung where crossed by Gerard, about a mile 
afjovethe confluence with the Sutlej, was found to 
have an elevation of 10,989 feet above the sea. 

URDAPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Niz.ain, eight miles from the 
left bank of the Godavery river, and 151 miles 
N.W. by N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19“ 17', 
long, 77^^ 27'. 

TJRDUN. — A town in the peninsula of 
Kattyw^ar, province of Guzerat, 47 miles S. by 
E. from; Rajkote, and 63 miles N. from Diu 
I'ort and Island. Lat. 21° 39', long. 70“ 56'. 

XJREREAL. — A town in the Britiab district 
of Furneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 22 miles 
N. by E. of Furneah. Lat. 26“ 4', long. 87“ 39'. 

6 M ' 


URIDACHELLUM.~A town in the Bri- 
tish district of South Arcot, presidency of 
Madras, 31 miles W.S.W. of Cuddalore. Lat. 
11“ 32', long. 79“ 23'. 

URJUNPUR, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Aligurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 51 miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27“ 41', long. 78“ 52'. 

TJRKI. — A fort of the hill state of Bhagul, 
situate amidst the steep and lofty ridges on 
the eastern frontier. It was garrisoned by the 
Goorkha army during the war between that 
power and the British, who acquired possession 
of it by the capitulation which preceded the 
treaty of 1815. Lat. 31“ 9', long. 77“ 2'. 

I U RMULLA. — A town in the British district 
of Balasore, lieut.-gov. of P)('ngai, eight miles 
I W. of Balasore. Lat. 21“ 30 , long. 86“ 62'. 

URNIA. — A town in the native state of 
Indore, or territory of Holkar, 47 miles N, 
from Indoor, and 93 miles S.E. by S. from 
Neeinuch. Lat. 23“ 21', long. 75" 44'. 

URROUL, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pi evinces, a town 
on the route from the canton tnent of Cawnpore 
to that of Futehgurh, and 42 miles S.E, of the 
latter. In 1803, the British army encamped 
on the spacious plain around the town, prepa- 
ratory to the expedition under General Lake 
against the Malirattas. Lat. 26“ 54', llong. 
80“ 6'. 

URUUKTA, in the hill state of Joobul, a 
mountain forming part of the great range con- 
necting Wartu peak with that of Chur. It is 
covered at the top with deep and lofty forests 
of pines, oaks, aiid sycamores, with which are 
intermixed birches, hollies, and yews. Tlie 
formation of the rock is mica-slate, mixed with 
veins of quartz. The route from Chepal to 
Deohra pas-ies by a good moiiutain-road over 
the crest of the mountain, betw'een two auin- 
niits, each about 11,000 feet. 'Phe highest 
I point of the route has the elevation of 9,729 
feet above the sea. The pa.ss is styled that of 
Puthur Nulla in the trigonometrical survey. 
Lat. 31“ 3', long, 77“ 44'. 

URRUNDE, or KIND, a small river of 
the Doab, rises in the British district of Myn- 
poorie, ai>out 35 miles N.W. of the town of 
that name, and in lat. 27“ 27', long. 78“ 34'. 
Its headwaters are on the south-west or Jumna 
side of the crest or '^’iglitly-elevated tract 
which mark.s the intvi o. d' the Doab, nearly 
equidistant frt)m tlie Ganges and Jumna. The 
course Is tortuous, but generally in a south- 
easterly direction, to its discharge into the 
Jumna on the left aide, in Lit. 25° 54', long. 
80° 37', after a total length of about 215 miles. 
It is fordable where crossed by the route from 
Etawah to Futtehgurh, seventy-fivo miles 
from it.s source, measured along the river 
hanks. Where crossed by the route from 
Calpee to Futtehgurh, 135 miles from its 
source, its channel is forty yards wide, with 
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Fteep banks, and in the dry season tbe stream 
is not more Uiaii knee-deep. 

UKIUTK, in the native state of Travancore, 
a town near the coast of the Northern Indian 
Ocean, among the numerous salt-water lakes 
and islets in that part of the c<»untry. Dis- 
tance from Cochin, 8.E., nine miles ; Trivan- 
drum, N., 122; Madras, S.W., 440. Lat. 
y® 62^, long. TO" 22^, 

URSEEMAREE. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpoor, 56 miles N.E. by E. from Ruttun- 
])oor, and 118 miles N.W. from fcjumbulpoor. 
Lat. 22° 43', long. 82® 48'. 

URUBA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the rout© from Balotm to the 
city of Jodhpoor, and 30 miles N.E. of the 
former. The road in this part of the route is 
good, and lies through a level country, rather 
fertile and cultivated. Jjat. 26^^ 3', long. 
72° 45'. 

URWUL, in the British district of Bchar, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small town on the 
right bank of the river Sone. Tliough an 
insignificant place, it has an indigo factory, 
and good paper is manufactured here. It is 
the principal place of a thana or police-divi- 
sion, well cultivated in general, and producing 
largely opium and grain, though a few parte 
have been impoverished by sand blow’ii from 
the wide bed of the Sone. The thana con- 
tains 313 villages, and a population of 50, .554 
persons, of w'honi the Brahminists are three 
to one to the Mussulmans. The town con- 
tains 196 houses, and a pojmlation of 1,000. 
Distant S.W. from J’atua 41 miles, E. from 
Benares 103. Lat. 25° 11', long. 84° 42'. 

USA BA D, in the British district of Agra, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra 
to Mynpooree, and 29 miles K, of the former. 
The road in this j'art of the route is good ; the 
country cultivated, and studded with small 
villages. Lat. 27° 8', long. 78° 30'. 

USECAH, or ASEECHA, in the British 
district of Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
I'rovinces, a town with a population of 7,807 
itdiabitants, 10 miles N.E. of Ghazeepoor. 
Lat. 25° 53', long. 81° 13'. 

USIIITN, a small river of Keonthal, rises a 
few miles east of >Siinl5\, at tiie southern base 
of the inemntain of Mahhasu, in lat. 31° 6', 
long. 77° 18', and holding a course first in a 
south wcsteily, and theri in a south-easterly 
direction, falls into the Girree, in lat. 30° 54', 
long. 77° 17', after having run a distance of 
about twenty -five miles. 

USIL, in Guihwal, a village on the right 
bank of the Su])in, here a powerful and 
amazingly rapid torrent. It wa.s a secondary 
.station in the great trigonometrical survey of 
the Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 8y930 
feet. Lat. 31° 7', long. 78° 25'. 

USLANA, in tlie British district of Dumoh, 
ten itoiy of Saugor and Nerhudda, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Ih’ovinccs, a town on the route 


from Dumoh to Teliree, 18 miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 23® 57', long. 22'. 

USNl, in the British district of Fntteb- 
poor, ]ieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on tbe right bank of the Ganges, nearly 
opposite Dalmau, and 15 miles N.E. of the 
town of Euttehpoor. Lat. 26® S', long. 
81° 

USDDPOOR, in the British district of 
Bnddaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. l^rovinces, 
a town on the route from Boohindshuhur to 
Buddaon, 42 miles W. by N. of the latter. 
Lat. 28® 11', long. 78® 32'. 

USURI, in the Mysore, a town on the 
south-east hank of an extensive tank ; distance 
N.W. from Bangalore 52 miles. Lat. 13® 35', 

I long. 77® 30'. 

IJSYA MUT. — A town in the native state 
of ^awuiitwarree, 29 miles N.W. from Sawuni- 
warree, and 59 miles 8.8. E. from Rutuageriah. 
Lat. 16“ 14', long. 73® 46'. 

UTGHOR, in the British district of Banda, 
lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the town of Banda to 
Gwalior^ 11 miles W. of the former. Water 
is plentiful from wells. Lai. 25° 30', long. 
80® 13'. 

XTTREE. — A town in the British district 
of Beliar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 28 miles S.W. 
of Behar. Lat. 24® 55', lor^. 20'. 

IT'TTARI, in the jaghire of Bnluhghur, 
lieuL-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
situate near the right bank of tbe Jumna. 
Distance S.E. from Delhi 28 miles. Lat. 
28® 18', long. 77® 29'. 

U'TTUR. — A town in the British district 
of Coimhatoor, presidency of Madras, 64 miles 
N-N.E. of Coimhatoor. Lat. 11® 51', long. 

I 77“ 20'. 

UTURHITT, in tlie British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of tbe N.W. I’roviuces, 
a village on the route by Chila Tara gliat, 
from Cawnpore to the town of Banda, 13 
miles N. of the latter. Lai. 25® tO', long. 
80° 31'. 


V. 

VADARNEAM. — A town in the British 
district of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 56 
miles 8.E. by E. of Tanjore. LaL 10® 24', 
long. 79° 54'. 

VADx\SUNDOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Madtira, fnresiden^y of Madras, 44 
miles N. by W. of Madura. Lai. 10° 32', 
long. 78® 2'. 

VAIMBAUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 53 
miles E.N.E. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 9° O', long, 
78® 25'. 

j VAIPtJ, in tlie territory of Cochin, under 
tbe fK>litical superintendence of the Mmlras 
! presidency, a town at the southern extremity 
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of a long narrow island, bounded south-west 
by the Arabian Sea, and on all other sides 
by the Backwater, as the British denominate 
the extensive shalh^w lake or estuary formed 
by the streams flowing westward from the 
Western Ghats. Distance from the city of 
Cochin, E., two miles ; Cannatiore, S.E., 145 ; 
Bangalore, S. W., 225. Lat. 9'’ 58', long. 76“ 18'. 

VAIPUR. — A river in the British district 
of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, rises near 
the western frontier, on the eiistern declivity 
of the Eastern Ghats, and in about lat. 9® 25', 
long. 77" 20'. Taking an easterly, and in some 
places South-easterly, course of about eighty 
miles, it falls intoUhe Gulf of Manar, in lat. O'", 
long. 78" 20'. 

VAIRAWULL. — A town in the peninsula 
of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, situate on 
the seacoast, 40 miles W. by N. from Diu 
Island, and 102 miles S. by W. from Bajkote. 
Lat. 20" 55', long. 70" 21'. 

VAIjAL. — A town in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, situate on the left Iwink of 
the Tandoor river, and 59 miles W. by S. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. '17'* ^0'. 

VALAM. — A town in the British district 
of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, six miles 
W.S.W, of Tanjore. Lat. 10" 45', long. 

79" r. 

VALAMPUTrU.— A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 32 
miles E. by N. of Sjilein, Lat, 11" 47', long. 
78" 41'. 

VALENGOOUY.— A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 40 
miles N.E. by E. of Madura. Lat. 10'^ 13', 
long. 78" 40'. 

VALLAUAPUIiLAI, in the territory of 
Cochin, under the political .superintendence of 
the presidency of Madras, a town in a siii.all 
portion of territory isolated amidst the domi- 
nions of the rajah of Travancore. i)i:?tance 
from the city of dochin, N.E., 18 miles. Lat. 
10" 18', long. 70" 28'. 

YALOOCIJIIRAY. — A town in the native! 
state of Cochin, 14 miles S. from Trichoor, and 
26 miles N. from Cochin. Lat. 10"’ 20', long. 
76 " 1 8 '. 

Vx\LOOR. — A town in the Biitish district 
of Salem, presidency of Madras, 1 8 miles E.N.E. 
of Salem. Lat. 11" 44', long. 78" 29'. 

VALOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Doodna river, and 127 miles E. 
by N. from Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19" 29', 
long. 76" 39'. 

VAMILAPOORA. — An ancient town of 
Kattywar, in the province of Guzerat, the 
ruins of which still exist. It is situate on 
the river Karree, not far from the town of 
Wulleh, a considerable portion of which is 
built of materials brought from the ruins of 
Vamilapoora. The site of the ancient town is 
about lat. 21" 50', long. 71“ 53'. 


VAMULCONDA. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 44 miles E. from 
Hyderabad, and 116 miles N.W. from Guu- 
toor. Lat. 17° 23', long. 79" 11' 

VANDIVASH. — A town in the British 
district of North Arcot, president of Madras, 
34 miles S.E. by S. of Arcot. Lat. 12" 30', 
long. 79° 40' 

VANIAMBADDY. — A town in the British 
di^rict »>f Salem, presidency of Madras. 78 
miles N.N.E. of Salem. Lat. 12" 41'^ long. 
78" 40'. 

VANKEELXJPADU.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 
31 miles S.S.W. of Guntoor. Lat. 15“ 56', 
long. 80" 17'. 

VARDHA CHATRA.— A town rn Nepal, 
situate on the left bank of the San Coos river, 
and 124 miles E. S.E. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 
126" 57', long. 87“ 4'. 

I VARIGUNTAPADU. — A town in the 
British district of Nellore, presidency of 
Madras, 41 miles W. by N. of Nellore. Lat. 
14" 34', long. 79" 26'. 

VAULHAMPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Travancore, 44 miles N.W. by W. 
from Cape Comorin, and seven miles S.E. 
from Trivandrum. Lat. 8" 26', long. 77° 5'. 

VAZIRGANJ, in the territory of Oude, a 
ruined town on the route, by Nanamau Ghat 
or ferry, from Futtehghur to Lucknow, seven 
miles S.W. of the latter. According to Lord 
Valeiitia, who visited it in 1803, ^‘Vizier- 
gunge consists only of the two gateways, and 
about three houses in the centre between 
Ukmii. It seems as if it had been built as an 
ornamental approach to Lucknow, a large 
avenue extending thither from it.” Tennant, 
however, attributes its want of population to a 
frightful instance of de.spotic vengeance. “Tint 
cause of its.destruclion is said to have been 
the refusal of the cut\v’al [municipal magis- 
trate] to deliver up some thieves who had 
molested passengers going through it. On 
being threatened with the nawab’s vengeance, 
it, unluckily for the town, happened that some 
persons were again robbed there that s.amo 
day. On the next, three battalions were 
ordered to ransack the town and destroy the 
inhabitants ; an order which they obeyed with 
such fatal exactn,ess, that not a single hut nor 
inhabitant was • left within the walls. The 
distance between the two gates is more than a 
mile, and that constituted the length of the 
principal street. The rows of trees on each 
side are still standing, having escaped the 
flames by which the houses were destroyed.” 
Lat. 26" 46', long. 80° 53'. 

VEBOO. — A town in the British district of 
Amherst, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
41 miles E, of Moulniein. Lat. 16" 33', long. 
98" 19'. 

VEDAVATI.— A name sometimes given to 
the river Hugry, which see, 
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VEEJOVA. — A town in the Rajpoot state | 
of God war, 63 miles S.S.E. from Jodhpoor, 
and 110 miles S.W. from Nusseerabad. Lat. 
25° 26', long. 73° 26'. 

VEERAGANOOR, in the British district 
of Salem, presidency of Madras, 33 miles E. 
by S. of Salem. Lat. 11° 29', long. 78° 50'. 

VEERAJENDERPETTA, in the British 
province of Coorg, presidency of Madras, a 
town situate on a small feeder of the Cauvery. 
It is the largest town in the district, and is 
]>rincipally inhabited by native Christians. In I 
the year 1834, a British column under com- 
mand of Colonel FouUs, proceeding from Can- 
nanore eastward, after a succession of some 
clays’ hard fighting in the defiles of the Western 
Ghats, penetrated to this town, and forming a 
junction with the eastern column under Colonel 
Lindsay, who, proceeding from Mysore, had 
occupied Merkara, the capital, effectually sub- 
dued the country. Elevation above the sea 
3,899 feet; distance from Merkara, S., 16 
miles ; Mangalore, S.E., 80 ; Bangalore, S.W., 
130. Lat. 12° 13', long. 75“ 52'. i 

VEERAPULLY. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
23 miles S. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14“ 9', long. 
78“ 55'. 

VEERAVASANUM.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Rajahinundry, presidency of 
Madras, 85 miles S. by W. of Rajahinundry. 
Lat. 16“ 3]', long. 81“ 41'. 

VEERAWOW, — A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, 
juesidency of Bombay, 153 miles E.S.E. of 
Hydrabacl. Lat. 24“ 30', long. 70“ 41'. 

VEERXJMGAUM, in the British district of 
Ahniedabad, presidency of Bombay, a town 
near the south-eastern angle of the Runn, or 
Great Salt Marsh. It is now a thriving place, 
though but recently revived from a state of 
great poverty and decay ; population 17,000 ; 
distance from the city of Ahmedabad 35 miles 
W. Lat. 23° 7', long. 72“. 

VEESAWUDUR. — A town in the penin- 
sula of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, situate 
74 miles S. from I^jkote, and 40 miles N.N.W. 
from Diu Island and Fort. Lat. 21“ 15', long. 
70“ 48'. 

VEESHALGURH.— See Visitalgurh. 

YELAPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 70 miles 
E. by N. of Sattara, Lat. 17“ 47', long. 75“ 8'. 

YELLACOIL, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 50 
miles E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 10“ 57', long. 

ir 45'. 

VELLA BY KYEN.-^A town in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 124 
miles S.E. of Cannanore. Lat. 10“ 30', long. 
76° 38'. 

VELLA UR.— A river of the Madras presi- 
dency, rising in lat. 10“ 28', long. 78“ 21', and, 


I taking an easterly direction through Madura, 

I Poodoocottah, and Tanjore, falls into the sea, 
jin lat. 10“ 6', long. 79“ 17'. 

I VELLAUR. — A river of the Madras presi- 
dency, rising at the base of the Eastern Ghauts, 
within the British district of South Arcot, and, 
taking an easterly direction, falls into the sea 
just below the town of Porto Novo, in lat. 
11“ 29', long. 79” 50'. The river is small at its 
mouth, and admits only coasting craft. The 
waters of the Yellaur are economized for the 
purpose of irrigation, by means of a dam or 
annicut thrown across the river. 

VELLORE, in the British district of Arcot, 
north division, presidency of Madras, a town, 
with strong fort, on the south or right side of 
the ri'^er Palar. The fort is extensive, with 
ramparts built of very large stones, and having 
bastions and round towers at short distances. 
Between the bastions is a covered way, with 
embattled wall, and small projecting square 
towers, which have a striking and pleasing 
appearance. A deep and wide ditch, cut in 
the solid rock, surrounds the whole fort, and is 
filled with good clear water of considerable 
depth. Within the compass of the ramparts 
are barracks, hospitals, magazines, and some 
other buildings, occuf)ied from time to time 
by state prisoners. East of the fort are some 
rocky hills, which so completely command it, 
that a six-pounder could throw a shot over it. 
The town, situate between the hills and the 
fort, is rather clean and airy, and has an exten- 
sive and well-supplied bazar. The heat at 
Vellore is very great, as is thought from the 
radiation from the rocky hills in the neighbour- 
hood ; yet the station is considered one of the 
healthiest in the Carnatic, and regiments 
arriving from unhealthy (piavtera in debililatud 
states Ijave recovered hero very quickly. The 
most remarkable public building at, Vellore is 
a splendid pagoda, apparently dedicated to 
Krishna, whose adventmos with the gopis or 
milkmaids are represented in a series of spirited 
and elaborate sculptures. On the inside of the 
gateway are numerous figures of Rama, the 
renowned king x)f Ayodha or Oude, with Ha- 
numan, the martial monkey leader, and liis 
numerous troop of monkey-shaped warriors. 
There are also numerous scul])tures represent- 
ing Nandi, the bull-shaped attendant of Siva, 
The erection of a church within the fort was 
sanctioned by the British government in 1846. 

Upon the fall of Seringapatam, the fortress 
of Vellore had been chosen for the future 
I residence of the sons of Tippoo. The selection 
1 was injudicious, as the neighbourlr od swarmed 
! with the adherents of the deposed family. On 
the morning of the 10th July, 1806, the native 
troops rose against the European part of the 
garrison, consisting of two companies of the 
69th regiment. The attack was totally un- 
expected ; but upon the arrival from the 
cantonment of Arcot of Colonel Gillespie, with 
a pa:*"’ of the 19th dragoons, the mutineers 
werf dckly overcome, and order re-established 
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in the foitreea. The number of Earopeans 
maskicred by tbe ingurgents amounted to 
113. Amcng them were Colonel Fancourt 
and thirteen other officers. Three hundred 
and fifty of the mutineers fell in the atta<d£, 
and about five hundred were made prisoners. 
Two of the sons of Tippoo were stated to be 
implicated in the revolt, and the family of 
that chieftain were forthwith removed to Ben* 
gal. The population is returned at 51,i00. 
Vellore is distant from Madura, N., 220 mfles ; 
Tanjore, N., 147 ; Bangalore, B., 104 ; A|>cot, 
W., 16 ; Cuddalore, N. W., 94 ; Madi^as^ W., 
79. Lat. 12" 65', long. 79" 11'.' 

VELUNGOOR.— A town in the Dative 
state of Travancore, 114 miles N.N.W, from 
Trivandrum, and 14 miles E.N.E. from Cochin. 
Lat. 10" 3', long. 76" 29'. 

VENCATIGERRY.— A town in the Bri- 
tish districTt of North Arcot, presidency of 
Madras, 69 miles W. by N. oi Arcot. Lat, 
13", long. 78° 82'. 

VENCATIGERRY.— A town in tbe British 
district of North Arcot, presidencT of Madras, 
72 miles N. by E. of Arcot. Lat. 13" 65', 
long. 79" 34'. 

VENCATIGHERRY DROOG. — A town 
in tbe British district of North Arcot, presi- 
dency of Madras, 75 miles N. by E. of Arcot. 
Lat. 13" 57', long. 79" 31'. 

VENKATREDDYPOLLIAM. — A town 
in the British district of Ouddapah, presidency 
of Madras, 113 miles N. by E. of Ouddapah. 
Lat. 16" 3', long. 79" 17'. 

VENKITAGHERRY. — A town in the 
British district of North Arcot, presidency of 
Madras, 36 miles N.W. by W. of Arcot. Lat. 
13" 11', long. 78" 58'. 

VENTTPUR, or WANTIPUR, in Cash- 
mere, a village containing ruins, considered by 
some to be those of the original capital of the 
valley. It is situate near tbe right bank of 
the Jhelum, on the route from Siriuagur to 
Islamabad, and 16 miles S.E. of the former 
town. According to tbe chronicles of Cash- 
mere, it was founded about a.d. 876, by Avanti 
Verma, king of the valley, who, after his own 
name, called it Avantipur. Here are the ruins 
of two great buildings, resembling in plan 
and character those described in the notice on 
Matan. The greater ruin is called Vencadati 
Levi, the less, Ventimadati. They ai*e in a 
state of extreme dilapidation, yet, according to 
the detailed account of Moorcroft, are still 
striking monuments of early architecture. 
Veiitipur is in lat. 33® 54', long. 75" 9'. 

VEPERY. — A suburb of the city of Madras. 
— See Madras. 

VERABUDR DROOG. — A town in the 
British district of Kuniool, presidency of 
Madras, 30 miles N.E. by E. of Kurnool. 
Lat. 16" 3', long. 78" 30'. 

VERALLTM ALLI,™ A town in the British 
district 0 ^ presidency of Madras, 


58 miles N.E. by N. of Madura. Lat. 10" 38', 
long. 78" 37'. 

VEllAPOLT, in the territonr of Coebin, 
under the political soperinteDdence of the 
presidency of Madras, a town on a small 
island in the extenrive shallow lake or estuary 
called by the British the Backwater. Here is 
the residence of the popie’s vicar-apostolic for 
Malabar, who superintends sixty-four churches, 
exclusive of forty-five governed by the arch- 
I bishop of Granganore or Kotunglur, and ex- 
I elusive of the large dioceses of the bishops of 
I Cochin and Quilon, whose churches extend to 
Cape Comorin, and are visible from tbe sea. 
[Yerapoli is seven miles N.E. of the city of 
I Cochin, 220 S. W. of Bangalore. Lat. 10" 5', 
long. 76" 20'. 

VERNAG, in Cashmere, in tbe south- 
eastern extremity of the valley, is celebrated 
for a magnificent spring, which rises with a 
great volume pf water, in a hasdn about 120 
I yards in circi^ference, built by the order of 
the Mogul emperor Jehangir, and forms one 
of the feeders of the Jhelum. Lat. 83" 29', 
long. 75" 16'. 

VEYLOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 81 miles N. by E. 
from Hyderabad, and 140 miles N.N.E. from 
Kurnool. Lat. 17" 47', long. 78" 37'. 

VEYUL, — The name given to the Jhelum 
in the upper part of its coarse. — See Jhelum. 

VICTORIA FORT, in the collectorate of 
Rutnagberry, presidency of Bombay, near the 
town of Bankote. It is situate on a high 
barren hill, of reddish appearance, on the south 
side of the entrance of the river Sawitri, 
" formerly navigable for large ships; but tbe 
sandbank at the mouth constantly increasing 
during the south-west monsoon, it now only 
admits a passage for small vessels.*' This 
place is one of the early acquisitions of the 
East-India Company within the present limits 
of the presidency of Bombay, having been 
ceded in 1756 by the Mahrattas, in exchange 
for Gheriah, then recently taken by Admiral 
Watson. Distant S. from city of Bombay 
66 miles, S.W. from Poona 65. Lat. 17" 68', 
long. 73". 

VIERAVANDY. — ^A town in the British 
district of Sou^b Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
28 miles N.W. by N. of Cuddalore. l^at. 
12" S', long. 79" 36^ 

YIJAYAP. — ^A town in the native state of 
Nepal, 134 miles S.E. by E. from Khatmandoo, 
and 80 miles N.N.W. from Pumsah. Lat. 
26° 54', long. 87" 14'. 

VIKKUR. — A town in the British district 
of Kurachee, province of Scinde, 60 miles 
S.E. by S. of Kurachee. Lat. 24® 11', long, 
67" 40\ 

VINCHOR. — A town in tbe British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay. 
Under the rule of the Peishwa, it was the 
jaghire or fief of one of the principal Mahratta 
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chiefs, then styled the Vinchorkur or Vinchor 
jaghcerdar. This powerful chief also held in 
Maiwa the five districts of Ashta, Ichawar, 
Bihoror Sehora, Doraba, and Devipoora, which 
being ceded by the Peishwa by the treaty of 
Poona, in 1817, were by the British govern- 
ment granted to the nawaub of Bhopal as a 
reward for his zeal and fidelity. Vinchor is 
distant direct from Bombay, N.E., 120 mil^. 
Lat. 20“ 8', long. 74“ ISf. 

VINDHYA MOUNTAINS.~A chain of 
mountains crossing the peninsula of India 
from east to west, forming the northern 
boundary of the valley of the Nerbudda ; and 
** uniting the northern extremities of the two 
great lateral ranges (the Eastern and Western 
'Ghauts), forms as it were the base of the 
triangle which supports the table-land of 
Southern India.” They extend from Guzerat 
on the west to the basin of the Ganges on the 
east, and are comprised between the twenty- 
second and twenty-fifth degrees of latitude. 
The geological formations are the granitic and 
sandstone, overlaid by trap rock. Under the 
Moguls, the country north of the Vindhya 
range was called Hindostan, and that lying to 
the south the Deccan. 

VINGORLA, in the collectorate of Rutna- 
gherry, presidency of Bombay, a petty town 
and fort, situate at the mouth of a small river 
of the same name. Abreast of it, and about 
two miles from the mainland, are the Vingorla 
rocks, some of which are about twenty feet 
above high-water mark, white, and remarkable 
when the sun shines ; while others are even 
with the water, and very dangerous for ship- 
ping. The little bay of Vingorla is completely 
sheltered from every point of the compass, the 
south alone excepted. When it blows fresh 
from that quarter (a rare occurrence, and 
always of short duration), the little traders 
make a fiiir wind of it, and run to Malwan 
(eighteen miles north), where they remain 
until the wind changes. There is a road 
from Vingorla to the interior, proceeding to 
l^lgauni, and thence diverging, one branch 
leading to Kullogee and Bogulcote, the other 
to Dharwar, Hooblie, and thence to Sircy, in 
the Madras territory ; but for some distance 
from Vingorla it is but of an indifferent de- 
scription. The evil, however, has attracted 
the attention of both the local and the home 
authorities, and there is the fullest reason for 
believing, that as soon as circumstances permit 
it will be remedied. Vingorla has been con- 
jectured to contain about 6,000 inhabitants ; 
it has a tolerably good bazar, and an increasing 
number of merchants. 

Vingorla was a retreat for the numerous 
sanguinary pirates who infested this coast, 
until, in 1812, it was ceded by the chief of 
Sawuntwarreo to the East-India Company, i 
Vingorla is 216 miles S. of the town of Bombay | 
in a direct line ; the travelling distance is about j 
280 miles. Lat. 15“ 50", long. 73“ 4V. j 

VINGUR. — A town in the British district 


of Hydrahad, province of Scinde, 102 miles 
S.E. of Hydrahad. Lat. 24° 20', long. 69° 35'* 

VINJA N. — A tovm in the native state of 
Cutch, situate 46 miles W. by S. from Bhooj. 
Lat. 23° 9', long. 69° 2'. 

yiNJORAEE, or BINJORAI, in the 
Rajpoot state of Jessiilmer, a town on the 
route from Ealmer, in Joudpore, to the town 
of Jessulmer, and 30 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 26° 30', long. 71° 10'. 

VINUKONDA, in the British district of 
Guntoor, presidency of Madras, a fort on an 
eminence of rock composed of quartz and 
mica. On this hill are two tanks, which 
afford an excellent supply of water all the 
year round. It has been supposed to be an 
extinc ‘ /olcano ; but Heyne observes, that in 
no part of it can the slightest traces of lava bo 
observed. Distance from the town of Guntoor, 
S.W., 62 miles ; Madras, N., 205. Lat. 16° 4', 
long. 79° 48'. 

VIKAGHOTTAM.— A town in the British 
district of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 
72 miles N.N.E. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 
18“ 41', long. 83° 40'. 

VIRDUPUTTY.--A town in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
62 miles N.N.E. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 9° 36', 
long. 78° 1'. 

VIRGNAJUNG, in the British district of 
Xumaon, lieut.-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Almora to Tibet. Lat. 
30° 10', long. 80° 46'. 

VIRSUNDA, in the Peshawur division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 16 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus. Lat. 33° 17', long. 
71” 30'. 

VISHALGHUR. — A jaghire or feudal 
dependency of Kolapore : the centre is in lat. 
16° 62', long. 73° 60', situate in the Ghauts ; 
the country is jungly and rugged. The inha- 
bitants are more hardy and warlike than their 
neighbours of the plains, and have not unfre- 
quently shown that they participate in the 
disposition for plundering, which marks tlie 
occupants of similar tracts in the vicinity. 
The revenue of Vishalghur is 1,23,000 inpees ; 
the military force numbers about 170 men. 
The military service due from the jaghiredar 
to the government of Colapore has been com- 
muted for a money payment. A proposal is 
under consideration for the transfer to the 
British government, of that portion of the ptis- 
sessions of this chief which is situated below 
the Ghauts. 

VISHNOO. — A mountain-torrent rising in 
the Himalayas, in lat. 31° 4', long. 79° 2S'. 
It flows in a southerly direction for a distance 
of forty-three miles, to its junction with the 
Doulee at Visbnooprag, in lat. 30" 33', long. 
79° 38' ; whence the united stream is named 
the Aluknunda. 

VISHNOOPRAG, in the British district of 
Gurwhal, a town on the route from Sireeiiuggur 
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to Tibet, 54 miles E.N.E. of the former. Lat. 
30° 34', long. 79° 39'. 

VIZAGAPATAM. — A British district 
named from its principal place, and forming 
part of the territory 8ubje.ot to the presidency 
of Madras. It is bounded on the west, north- 
west, and north by the British territory of 
Orissa ; on the north-east by the British district 
of Guntoor ; on the south-east by the Bay of 
Bengal ; and on the south-west by the British 
district of Ihijainandry ; it lies between lat. 
17” 15' — 19° 3', long. 82° 24' — 84®, and, accord- 
ing to official return, has an estimated area 
of 7,650 square miles. The seacoast, which 
throughout has a direction north-east, is com- 
prised within that large extent of shore gene- 
rally denominated the Orissa Coast. It is 
remarkably contrasted with the Coromandel 
coast, farther south, which is with slight ex- 
ception low and sandy, the coast of this district 
being bold, steep, and marked by a ridge of 
rocky bills, which extends along it. The 
climate on the coast is hot, moist, and relaxing, 
and more inland, equally sultry, but drier : 
the land winds, however, so oppressive in 
many parts of the Carnatic, are here not felt, 
being intercepted by the vicinity of the hills. 
Iron is the only metal mentioned to be found 
in the district : kankar, or calcareous tufa, is 
abundant, and in many phvccs the soil is largely 
impregnated with salt[)ctrc. No information 
has been made public respecting the zoology 
or botany of the district. The manufacturing 
industry is scanty, being confined principally 
to coarse cottons and a few less -important 
branches, carried on at the town of Vizaga- 
patam. The principal crops are rice, maize, 
millet, oil-seeds, pulse of various kinds, sugar- 
cane, indigo, and cotton. The Pallakonda 
talook, a considerable portion of this district, 
lias been leased by the government for a term 
of years to the European firm of Arbuthnot 
and Co. 

The population is given under the article 
INIaduas. Yizngapatam occupies a portion of 
the territory known as the Five Circars, the 
possession of which was fiercely contested 
about the niidiUe of the last century by the 
French and English. They were obtained by 
the former in 1753, and retained by them until 
1759, when they were transferred by Clive to 
the East- India Coinjiany, to whom they were 
confirmed in 1765 by the emperor of Delhi. 
I'he former prevalence ami recent suppression 
of Innnan sacrifices in tliis and the contiguous 
district of (lanjam, will be found noticed in 
the article CooMsooR. Certain portions of this 
district have, in consequence of their disturbed 
state, been exce[jted from the operation of the 
general regulatiojis, and placed under special 
supervision. 

• 'fhe miiitnry stations — Vizagapalam and 
Vizianagrain - are described under their re- 
s]veetive name-^ in tlie alphabetical arrangement. 
The most important route of the district is 
that from north east to south-west, from Cal- 


cutta, through Ohicacole and Vizagapatam, fc 
Madras. The cross-roads have recently beet 
put into thorough repair. 

VIZAGAPATAM. — The principal place of 
the British district of the same name, presi- 
dency of Madras, a seaport on the Orissa coast, 
or western shore of the Bay of Bengal. It is 
situate in the centre of a spit of land projecting 
from the mainland into the estuary of the 
Veragapatain river. The bar at the entrance 
of the river is passable by vessels of from 150 
to 200 tons burthen, having eight or ten feet 
of water at spring tides. South of the estuary, 
the Dolphin’s Nose, a remarkable and bold 
rocky hill, rises abruptly from the sea, and about 
1,500 feet above its level. In the south-west 
monsoon, ships anchor south of the Dolphin’s 
Nose ; in the north-east monsoon, a safe an- 
chorage is found one and a half or one mile 
and three-quarters from land, where there is a 
bottom of sand and mud, with eight fathoms 
water. The fort, which is situate nearly in 
the extremity, or south-western part of the 
spit of land, is now dilapidated, its defences 
having been allowed to fall to decay, and the 
rampart on the eastern side partly undermined 
by the sea. Within its precinct are the bar- 
racks for the European invalid soldiers, the 
arsenal, the officers’ quarters, and various 
public buildings, comprising those for the 
accommodation of the civil establishment. The 
pettah or native town immediately adjoins the 
fort on its north and west sides : it contains 
many good streets, and numerous well-built 
houses, but is much crowded, from the space 
on which it stands being shut in by a range of 
sandhills intervening between it and the sea, 
and by the extensive swamp already mentioned 
on tbe land side. The climate is considered 
unfavourable to the constitutions of Europeans, 
who often find it expedient to remove, for the 
renovation of their health, to localities more 
elevated and remote from the coast. Distance 
from Hyderabad, E., 320 miles ; Madras, N.E., 
380 ; Masulipatam, N.E., 180; Calcutta, S.W., 
470. Lat. 17“ 41', long. 83“ 21'. 

VIZAYROYE.— A town in the British 
district of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
49 miles N. of Masulipatam. Lat. 16 ’ 50', 
long. 81° 3'. 

YIZIADROOG.— See Gheria. 

VIZIANAGRAM, in the British district 
of Vizagapatam, pre.sidency of Madras, a mili- 
tary cantonment, situate on ground sloping 
gently to the north. It contains twenty-six 
officers* houses, barracks, hospital, and other 
suitable offices. Here is a fort, the residence 
of tbe zemindar of Vizianagrara, separated from 
the \dUage by a large tank. The present 
zemindar is a young man, and the estate being 
large and burdened with debt, it has been 
deemed necessary to appoint a special agent 
to uudertake its administration for a limited 
time. The inhabitants of tbe village are chiefly 
weavers and agriculturists. The surrounding 
country has a deep fertile and alluvial soil, 
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bigblj ealtivatc^ and myiyrodiiciinro ; in oon< 
feqnenoe, provisiona an wnndantmnd good. 
The roads about the statiofi an well laid down, 
and kept in good npair by private oontribn* 
tion. The dimate is ray salnbrions from 
September to Marefa, and many Europeans at 
that time repair thither to recruit their health, 
which may have suflTend from the nlaxing 
effect of the air on the coast. In April the 
weather becomes warm, and towaiiUi the 
middle of the month the thenuometer some* 
times rises as high aa 100* throughout the 
whole night and daj, and seldom fidls below 
96*. Towards the of May, rain fills and 
cools the air; and early in June, alter con- 
siderable atmospheric c^mges, the south-west 
monsoon sets in, cansuig general coolness, 
though the nights an occasionally warm. A 
good deal of rain &ll8 in Septemlmr and Octo- 
ber, and towards the end of the latter month, 
cold northerly winds oommenoe. The weather 
during the rest of the year- is cold to a degree 
which some find disagreeable. Distance &>m 
Hydrabad, E., 829 mike ; BeUary, N.E., 478 ; 
B^galon, N.K, 528; Maanlipatam, N.E., 
200 ; Yiugapatam, N.K, 30 ; BCadraa, N.E., 
400 ; Gahsutta^ BJL, 488. liat. 18* T, lodg. 
83* 28*. 

VOLOOKDAH. — ^A town in the BriUsfa 
district of Trichinopoly, pnrid^cy of Madras, 
88 miles N. N.E. of Dridunopoly. Lat. 11* 20^, 
long. 78* 59'. 

VOODAGOONY . — A town in the Mysore, 
164 miles K.W. from Seringapatam, and 56 
z^iiles E. from Honahwar. Lat. 14* 20', long. 
75* 19'. 

VaDDACACflJBJEtAY,--A town in the 
native state of Travanoore, pareridency of Ma- 
dras, 34 miles N.W. by N. from Trivandrum, 
and 82 miles SKE. liW Ciochin. Lat. 8* 52', 
long. 76* 43'. 

VUIJiiABAPULLAT, in the territoiy of 
Cochin, under the polHk^ superinteudroce of 
the presidency of Madras, a town in a sroall 
portion of territoiy isolated amidst the domi- 
nions of the rajah of Travanoore. Distance 
from the city of Cochin, N.E., 18 miles. Lat. 
10* 18', long. 76* 28'. 

VULLUPULUM. — ^A town in the British 
district of South Aroot, presideiKy of Madras, 
13 miles S.W. of Cud^ore. Lat. 11* 35*, 
long. 79* 40^. 

VUERAGHEERY HILLS.— A range of 
mountains of Southern Indla^ mtuate between 
lat. 10* 10'— 10* i4', and kng. 76* 21'— 

77" 52'. 

■VUZEEEPOOR, in the Irtish district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allyguih canton- 1 
nient to that of Futtchgnrh, and 42 miles S.E. i 
of the former. Lat. 27* 45', long. 78* 45'. j 

VYGAH, a river of the British district of| 
l^h^dr.ra, presidency of Madras, rises in lat- 
i(< 17', long. 77*37', and flowing south-east | 


130 miles, fidls into the sea^ in lat. 9* 20^, long. 
79* 4'. 

VYTUENA, a river of the British district 
of Tannab, presidency of Bombay, rises in lat. 
19* 44', long. 73* 31', and flowing circuitonsly, 
bat generally in a south-westerly direction, for 
seventy miles, fidls into the sea, in lat. 19* 36', 
long. 72* 55'. 

w, 

WADONA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the left bank 
of the K^oom river. Lat. 20* S', long. 78* 45'. 

WAEE. — A town in the British province of 
Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 20 miles N 
by W. of Sattara. Lat. 17* 56', long. 73*69*. 

WAEE. — ^A town in the British district of 
Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 62 miles 
N.W. by N. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19* 60', 
long. 74* 12'. 

WAGEIRA. — A town in the native state 
of Feint, province of Gnzerat, 16 miles S. from 
Feint, and 18 miles W. by N. from Nassik. 
Lat. 20* 4', long. 73* 31'. 

WAGOOLEE. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 10 
miles N.E. by E. of Poonah. Lac. 18* 35', 
long. 74*. 

WAGOTUN. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Eutnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 
36 miles S. by E. of Eutnageriah. Lat. 16* 30', 
long. 73* m. 

WAGRU. — A town in the British district 
of Amherst, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
34 miles S. by E. of Moulmein. Lat. 16*, 
long. 97* 50'. 

WAHN I BUCHUE, in the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
24 miles from the left bank of the Indus. 
Lat. 82* 28', long. 71* 48'. 

WALAJAHBAD, in the British district of 
Chingleput, presidency of Madras, a town 
with military cantonment 500 yards N. of the 
north or left side of the river Palar. Distance 
from Madras, S.W., 38 miles. Lat. 12* 48', 
long. 79* 53'. 

WALLABHIPOOR.— See Vamilapocea. 

WALLAJANUGGUE. — A town in the 
British district of North Arcot, presideni^ of 
Madras, 16 miles £. of Vellore. Lat. 12* 56', 
long. 79* 25*. 

I WALLANCHOONG.— A town in Nepal, 

I situate on the left bank of the Tamnr river. 
Lat. 27* 44', long. 87* 31'. 

WALLEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Godwar, 74 miles S, by E. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat, 25* 15', long. 73* 21'. 

WALWA. — A town in the native state of 
Kolapoor, presidency of Bombay, 49 miles 
N.W. by N. from Belgaum. Lat, 16* 29', 
long. 74"^ 13'. 
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WAMBOOREK. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmed nuggnr, presidency of Bore- 
l>ay, 14 miles N. ,of Ahmednuggur. lAt. 
19" 19', long. 74" 45'. 

WANCANEER. — A town in the province 
of Gnzerat, situate on the left bank of the 
Mhye river, and 20 miles N. by W. from 
Baroda. Lat. 22’ 31', long. 73° 10'. 

WxlNDirOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, situate on the left bank of 
the Bagnee river. Lat. 27*^ 25', long. 89° 49'. 

WANGA BAZAR. —A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, 74 
miles S.E. of Hydrabad. Lat. 24° 39', long. 
69° 19'. 

WANGEE. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattfira, presidency of Bombay, 42 
miles S.E. by S. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 12', 
long. 74° 28'. 

WxVNGTOO, in Koonawar, a district of Bus- 
sahir, is a village on the left side of the Sutluj, 
here ninety-two feet wide, and confined between 
banks of solid granite. Lat. 31° 32', ^ong. 78° 3'. 

WANGUR, ill Koonaw'ur, a district of Bus- 
sahir, is a large torrent, formed by the junction 
of two otiiers flowing from the eastern decli- 
vity of the Dam Ilk Chu. It falls into the 
Sutlej on the right side, in lat. 31° 33', long. 
78 " 10 '. 

WANJEE, — A town in the British district 
of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 63 miles 
N.W. by W. of Sholapoor. Lat. 1 8° 13', long. 
75° 11'. 

WARDAWAN. — A town within the domi- 
nions of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
situate on the left bank of the Wurdwun river. 
Lat. 33° 51', long. 75° 42'. 

WAR!, or SDONDUR WARREE.— Tlie 
principal place of the small state of Sawunt 
Warree. It was probably at no time a place j 
of any great strength, and when invested, in 
1819, by the British forces, was easily reduced. 
Distance from Bombay, S., 220 miles. Lat. 
15° 54', long. 73° 54'. 

WARI. — A river of Scinde, rises in lat. 
24° 10', long. 68° 3', and flowing south for 
twenty-five miles, falls into the sea, in lat. 
23° 51', long. 67” 56'. 

WARNA. — See Wurna. 

WARNAIR. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 167 miles S.W. from Jodhpoor, 
and 162 miles E. by S. from Hydrabad. Lat. 
24° 58', long. 71°. 

WARRAGAUM. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad. 
Lat. 20° 32', long. 76° 52'. 

WARRAKUNCHAIRY.— A town in the 
British district of Malabar, presidency of 
Madras, 65 miles S.E. of Calicut. Ijat. 
10° 37', long. 76° 32'. 

WARSA. — ^A town in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 47 miles 
N.W. by W. of Malligaum. Lat. 20° 54', 
long. 73° 54'. 

6 N 


WARUNGUL* in Hyderabad, or the terril 
tory of the Nizam, a town, the ancient capitar- 
of Telingana, of which little now remains to 
denote its former grandeur, save the four 
gateways of the Temple of Siva, which still 
continue in a state of tolerable preservation. 
Distance from the city of Hyderabad, N.E., 
86 miles. Lat 17° 58, long. 79° 40'. 

WARYE. — ^A petty protected state in the 
north-western quarter of the province of Gu- 
zerat, traversed by the river Bunnass. The 
population, consisting chiefly of Jutti^ is esti- 
mated at 20,000. The town of Warye is in 
lat. 23° 47', long. 71° 29'. 

WASEEOTA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 20 
miles W. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 40', long. 
73° 47'. 

WASHISHTEE. — A river of the Rutna- 
gherry collectorate of Bombay, rises in lat. 
17° 50', long. 73° 36', and falls into the sea at 
lat. 17° 33', long. 73° 16'. 

WASTARA. — A town in the Mysore, 88 
miles N.W. by W. from Seringapatam, and 
66 miles E.N.E. from Mangalore. Lat. 13° 16', 

; long. 75° 46'. 

WATAR. — A town in the British province 
of Sattara, president^ of Bombay, 31 miles 
N.K of Sattara. Lat 17° 56', long. 74° 27'. 

WAULOR. — A town in the British district 
of Surat, presidency of Bombay, 31 miles E. 
by S. of Surat. 21°, long. 73° 20'. 

WAUNCANEER, in the peninsula of 
Kaiiy war, province of Guzerat, a town in the 
district of Jhallawar, situate on the Bidee or 
Mutchoo river. Distance from Bombay, N. W., 
275 miles. Lat 22° 36^, long. 70° 59'. 

WADNDIA. — A town in the native state 
of Catch, 58 miles E. from Bhooj, and 66 miles 
N. by W. from Rajeote. Lat. 23° 14', long. 
70° 39'. 

WAZEERABAD, a town in the Punjab, is 
situate about three miles from the left or 
eastern bank of the Chenaob, here half a 
mile broad. The conntij immediately about 
it is exceedingly fertile, and the view of the 
Himalaya probably the most extensive and 
magnificent anywhere. It is one of the hand- 
somest towns in India; General Avitabile, a 
European officer in the service of Ronjeet 
Singh, having caused it to be rebuilt in the 
European style, with wide streets and a hand- 
some and commodious bazar. Ronjeet Singh 
made here a pleasure-ground, and palace of 
singnlar constraction, and covered outside with 
rude full-length figures of the ten Qwm, or 
spiritual leaders of the Sikhs, paiuted in fresco. 
Population 16,846. Lat. 32° 27', long. 74° Ky. 

WAZIRGANJ, in the territory of Oud^ a 
town on the ronte frmn Gomckpoor canton- 
ment to that of Sdkroni, 84 miles W. of the 
former, 28 S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26° 58', 
long. 82° 5'. 

WAZIB GARH, in Gurbwal, a village on 
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the right bank of the Jumna. Ita site i.a j 
striking and picturesque, being on a slope over j 
the river, and in view of the snowy peaks of 1 
ilie ranges running southward from damnotri. 
JOievatum above the sea 5,813 feet. Lat. 
30 '54', long. 78“ 23'. 

WEAMUNOALUM.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 
1() miles N.K.W. from C<iiicut. Lat. 11“ 28', 
long. 7o'^42'. 

WEEK, in the territory of Bhurtpore, a 
town >n tho route from Agra to Ajraeer, by 
Jcy[K>re, 55 miles S.W. of the former. In A. I). 
1820, after the capture of Bhurtpore by Lord 
Combermere, Weer was, without resistance, 
surrendered to the British, Distant N.W. of 
Calcutta, vid Allahabad, 900 miles, Lat. 2T, 
long. 77° 14'. 

WEINBOKE. — town in the British dis- 
trict of Amherst, one of the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, 48 miles S.E. by E. of Amherst. Lat. 
15“ 44', long. 98“ 17'. 

WEINGO, a river of Amherst, one of the 
Tenasserim provinces, rises in lat. 15° 20', long. 
98“ 26', and, flowing northerly for sixty five 
miles, falls into the Attaran river, iulat. 16“ 8', 
long. 98° 9'. 

WEIN GUNGA.— A river of the Saugor 
and >lerl)udda territory, rising in lat. 22° 25', 
long. 79° 8'. Its iource is among the Mahadeo 
Mountains, at an elevation of 1,850 feet alcove 
the sea. Taking a direction easterly for a 
distance of eighty miles, and subsequently 
southerly for thirty-four, to lat. 22° 1', long. 
80° 11', it at that |K)iut becomes the boundary 
between the Saugor and Nerbu<lila territory 
and that ofNagpore; and still flowing iu a 
southerly direction for the further distivnee of 
twenty-five miles, continues to be so to lat. 
21° 47', long, 80° 16'. At that point it enters 
the Nagpore territory, and shortly after turn- 
ing south-west for eighty miles, it receives, 
near Ambora, in lat. 21“ 5', long, 79° 39', and 
at the distance of 219 miles from its .source, | 
the river Kanban, which joins it on the right 
side. One hundred and twenty miles farther 
down the stream, or more to the south, it 
receives, on the same side, the Wurda, in lat. 
19° 38', long. 79° 51'. Continuing to flow cir- 
cuitously, but generally southwards, for 100 
miles farther, during which it is sometimes 
called the Pranheeta, it falls into the river 
Godavery, on its north or left side, in lat, 
18° 52f, long. 79° 55' ; its total length of course 
being about 439 miles. 

WELAUP. — A town in the British district 
of Amherst, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
22 miles S.E. of Amherst. Lat. 15° 49', long. 
97“ 51'. 

WELLESLEY PKOVINCE is a depend- 
ency of Prince of Wales Island, and comprises 
a narrow strip of land on the western coast of I 
the Malayan peninsula, immediately opposite 1 
the island. It is thirty-five miles in length 
and foar in width, with an area oi 140 square 


miles. “ Province Wellesley,” says Newbold, 

“ presen t.s a gently undulating superficies, 
sloping gradually to the sea, with a few nar- 
row strips of satuly soil, well adapted for the 
cultivation of the cocoanut, from vvhicli pro- 
trude a few hills of granite.” The general 
:i])pearance of the province in lvS22 is thus 
described by Finlay son, wljo visited it about 
that period : — "‘'Die country here, to tlie dis- 
t.ar>ce of seven or eight miles from the sea, is 
low, flat, and swampy, covered for the most 
part with almost impenetrable jungle, the 
secure haunts of tigers, leopards, rhinoceroses, 
and occasionally of elejihants ; its vast swamps 
being unfav<)urable to tho latter.” Such was 
the condition of Province Wellesley when trans- 
ferred to the British. For some years itappears 
to have been allowed to remain in much tho 
same state : Lately, however, cultivation has 
been making rapid strides ; and in 1836, ac- 
cording to Captain Low, the extent of land 
under cultivation was about 120 square miles, 
being six-sevenths of the whole province. The 
staple ]>rodu<;tion is rice, which is cultivated to 
a great extent, the low swampy lands of the 
province being well suited for its culture. 
Sugar is also exUuisively cultivated in the 
central and southern ])ortiuiis of JVovince 
VV'ellesley. Severn! species of imligo exist, 
but it is not of the first quality ; and its 
manufacture is so crude as to render it only fit 
for home consumption. The sandy soil, which 
frequently occurs in tho province, is generally 
appropriated to the cocoanut, which thrives 
here exceedingly well. Province Wellesley 
was ceded to the British for a pecuniary con- 
sideration by the king of Queda, in 1802. 'Phe 
population is returned at 51,509. 

WENRA, — A town in the British district 
of Amherst, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
36 miles E. of Amherst. L.at, 10“ 1', long. 
98“ 1 1'. 

WEB.. — A town in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, 36 miles S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 28“ 21', 
long. 77“ 46'. 

WERAH, in the British district of Agra, a 
village on the route from Agra to Muttra, and 
27 miles N.W. of former. Lat. 27“ 23', long. 
77“ 48'. 

WERANG, in Bussahir, a pass in the district 
of Koonawar, over a range separating the 
valley of the Pejur from that of the Sutluj. 
Elevation above the sea 13,000 feet. Lat. 
31“ 38', long. 78“ 23'. 

WESEERPOOR, in the Baree Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 10 miles 
from the right bank of the Sutlej. LiiL 
30“ 34', long. 73“ 43'. 

WHARTOO, in Bussahir, a peak of con- 
siderable elevation in the lower or more south- 
ern part of the Himalaya. It was the most 
westerly of the stations employed in tlie great 
trigonometrical survey of the' Himalaya by 
Hodgson and Herbert. They found it wooded 
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to the very summit, which is surmounted by a 
ruined fortification, formerly occupied by the 
Gorkhas. Elevation above the sea 10,673 feet. 
Lat. 3r 14', long. 77“ 34'. 

WODIAKPOLLIUM. — A town in the 
BriiiBh dintrict of Trichinopoly, presidency of 
Madras, 48 miles N.E. by E. of Trichinopoly. 
Lat. 11“ ir, long. 79“ 2r. 

WODNAPOOR. — A town in Oude. 62 
miles N. by W. from Lucknow. Lat. 27° 45', 
long. 80“ 51'. 

WOJERABAD. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Kistnah, and 92 miles S.E. by E, 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 16° 42', long. 79° 43'. 

WOMOLUll. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Salem, presidency of Madras, 11 miles 
W.N.VV. of Salem. Lat. 11° 44', long. 78° 5'. 

WON, or WUNN, in the territory of Indore, 
or possessions of Holkars family, a decayed 
town situate in the fertile tract of Nimaur, in 
a sliglit hollow amidst low hills. In the present 
ruined town are everywhere to be seen frag- 
ments of images and other elaborate sculptures, 
neglected and prostrate, or built into walls and 
fences, to serve the purposes of the present 
poverty-stricken inhabitants. Throughout a 
great extent of country around, vestiges of 
temples are of frequent occurrence. Won 
formerly contained a population of above 10,000 
persons : it is at present a collection of ruins, 
about three furlongs in length and one in 
breadth, with only seventy inhabited houses. 
Distant N.E. from Bombay 270 miles, S.W. of 
British cantonment Mow 51, S.W. of ludor 
61. Lat. 21° 51', long. 75° 31'. 

WOODUNTA KIVER rises in Orissa, and 
flowing easterly, falls into the Tell river, in 
lat. 20° 11', long. 83°. 12'. 

AVOONY, in Hyderabad, or territory of the 
Nizam, a town on the right bank of the river 
Godavery, on the route from the city of Nag- 
poor to that of Hyderabad, 81 miles 8. of the 
former, 185 N. of latter. Lat. 20°, long. 
79" 3'. 

WOREGAUM, — A town in Hyderab.-id, or 
territory of the Nizam, 73 miles E.S.E. from 
Ahmed nuggur. Lat. 18° 49', long. 75° 50', 

WOW. — A petty native district on the 
north-western frontier of Guzerat. It extends 
from north to south about thirty miles, and 
from east to west fifteen, and is traversed by 
the route from Palee to the Dholera and 
Mundavie ports. The population, consisting 
principally of Chooan Rajpoots, amounts to 
about 10,000 ; the revenues average only about 
5,000 rupees per annum, the district being 
mvich divided amongst different kinsmen of the 
chiefs : the disbursemehta are about equal to 
the revenue. Wow pays no tribute to any 
government. The chief entertains about twenty j 
hrrse and foot for his personal guard, trusting 
entirely to the British government for protec- 1 
tion from foreign invasions. Lat. of town i 
24" 22', long. 71° 30'. 


WOZUR. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmed nuggur, presidency of Bombay, 10 
miles N.E. by E. of Nassik. Lat. 20° 4', long. 
73° 64'. 

WIJDDAKXJRRY, in the British district 
of Malabar, presidency of Madras. It is ratlier 
a considerable place, and well built, on the 
north side of one of those backwaters or ex- 
tensive shallow estuaries receiving the waters 
of several streams descending from the W est- 
ern Ghauts. The population conshts of Mop- 
lah Mussulmans. Distance from Cauanore, 
S.E., 22 miles ; from Callicut, N.W., 28. 
Lat. 11° 36', long. 75° 37'. 

WUDDAMURRY.— Atown in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 23 miles N.E. by 
N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 17° 37', long. 
,78° 44'. 

j WUDJAR CURROOR.— A town in the 
British district of Bellary, prcisidency of Ma- 
dras, 36 miles E. by S. of Bellary. Lat. 15° 1', 
long. 77" 28'. 

WtJDOO. — A town in the British district 
of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 18 miles 
W. by N. of Bellary. Lat. 16° 10', long. 
76° 42'. 

WITDWAN, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the district of 
Jhalawar, situate on a small river, which, a 
few miles farther eastward, is lost in the Runn 
or Salt-mar.sh dividing the peninsula of Guzerat 
from the mainland. It is the principal place 
of a subdivision of the same name, containing 
thirty towns and villages, and a ^K>f>ulation of 
32,220. The tallook is kept in a sUte of high 
cultivation, producing the finest cotton in 
Kattywar : it consequently yields a consider- 
able revenue in proportion to its area ; and 
ill 1828 the rajah was reported to draw from 
it an annual revenue of 1,00,000 rupees; of 
which he pays to the British government an 
annual tribute of 27,831 rupees. Distance 
from Ahmfedabad, S.W,, 68 miles ; Baroda, 
N.W., 105. Lat. 22° 40', long. 71° 39'. 

WUEEKCHONG.~A town of Extern 
India, in the native state of Muneepoor, situate 
on the le**fc bank of the Mythia Khyoungnver, 
and 29 miles S. fi*om Muneepoor. Lat. 24 23 , 
long. 94°. 

WUGGUN.~A town in the British district 
of Shikarjioor, province of Scinde, 21 miles 
W.S.W. of Shikarpoor. Lat. 27° 54', long. 
68 ° 20 '. 

WUHOAH, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 44 miles W. from the 
right bank of the Indus, 103 miles N.W. by 
W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat, 30° 58, 
long. 70° 2'. 

WULEEPOOR, in Sirhind, a village 
situate on the left bank of the Sutlej, at the 
spot where it is joined by the navigable nulla 
or watercourse flowing by Loodianah. It con- 
tains from thirty to forty mud-built bouses. 
Distant N.W. from CalcutU 1,107 widea* 
Lat. 30° 56', long. 75° 42'. 
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WULENDUBPETT. — A town in the Bri I 
tish district of Sooth Arcot, presidency of 
Madras, SI miles W. of Ouddalore. Lai. 
11" 42', long. 79” 21', 

WULLEH. — ^A town in the province of 
Guzerat, situate 71 miles £.S.£. from lUjkote. 
Lat. 21" 50', long. 71” 50'. 

WULTAIK. — ^A town in the British district 
of Yizagapatam, presidency of Madras, three 
and a half miles N.E. of Vizagapatamv Lat. 
17” 44', long. 83” 24'. 

WULUR, in Cashmere, is the largest lake 
in the Talley, and may be regarded as a dila- 
tation of the river Jhelum. It is, according 
to Htigel, twenty-one miles long from west to 
east, and nine wide from north to south. In 
the lake is a small island, which contains 
the extensive mins of a Buddhist temple of 
great antiquity, destroyed by the fanatic 
Mahometans. The lake is subject to violent 
squalls. The centre is in lat. 34” 20', long. 
74” 45'. 

WUNN. — ^A town in the British district of 
Ahmednug^r, presidency of Bombay, 25 miles 
N. by E. of Nasaik. Lat. 20” 20', long. 73” 52'. 

WXTNVARLY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 87 miles S. fihom 
EUichpoor. Lat. 19® 58', long. 77” 30'. 

WURDA. — A river rising in the Saqgor 
and Nerbudda territory, near the town of 
Mooltaee, and about lat. 21” 44', long. 78” 45'. 
Taking a southerly course for a few miles, 
it leaves the district, and becomes the common 
boundary of the territory of Nagpore and of 
the dominions of the Nizam, or territory of 
Hyderabad, to its fo.ll into the Wein Gun^, 
on its right side, in lat. 19° 37', long. 79” St'. 
The total length of course of the Wurda 
is about 250 miles, and it flows throughout 
generally from north-west to south-east. At 
about 180 miles from its source, and in lait. 
19” 57', long. 79” 15', it, on the right side, 
receives the Payne Gung^ -a stteam little 
inferior to itself in magnitude. It has many 
flne pools in the hottest weather, but is gem^ 
rally fordable at all seasons, except at the 
height of the rains, when it is so full as to bC 
navigable for moderate-sized boats 100 mile^, 
above its month. 

WURNA, a river of Bombay, rises on tht 
eastern declivity of the Western Ghats, in lat. 
17” 18', long. 73” 46', and flowing south-east! 
for eighty miles, during which course it divides 
the territory of Sattara from the native state 
of Kolapoor, foils into the Kistna river, in 
lat. 16” 50', long. 74” 36'. 

WURNETR. — ^A town ip the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednugrgur; presidency of Bombay, 
24 miles N.E. by N. of Nassik. Lat. 20” 16', 
long. 74”. 

W0RR. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, 28 miles N. from Bhooj, and 63 miles 
E. by 8. from Luckput. I^at. 23” 37', long, 
69” 46'. 

WURRODAH. — A town in one of the re- 


cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
64 miles W. by 8. of EUichpoor. Ijat. 21” 2', 
long. 76” 88'. 

WURWANEA, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, a town in the sub- 
division of the Mucho Canta. Here is a ferry 
across the gulf to the opposite shore of Cutch. 
Distance from Ahmedabad, W., 120 miles. 
Lat. 23“ 4', long. 70” 44'. 

WUSRAVEE. — A native Bbeel state in 
Guzerat, under the protection of the British 
government. It is l^unded on the north by 
that of Raj Peepla ; on the east by the British 
territory of Khandeish ; on the south by the 
territory of the Dau ng rajahs ; and on the west 
by the Gulf of Cambay and the British districts 
of Surat and Broach. It extends from lat. 
20“ 55' to 21“ 33', and from long. 72” 46' to 
73“ 51' ; is sixty miles in length from, east to 
west, and forty-one in breadth : its area is 450 
square miles, with a population of 33,300. 
Wusravee, the chief town, is in lat. 21” 25', 
long. 73” 12'. 

WUTATUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Trichi nopoly, presidency of Madras, 
20 miles N.N.E. of Trichinopoly. Lat. 11° 5', 
long. 78“ 54'. 

WUZEERGUNJE, in the British district 
of Buddaon, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a town 14 miles N. by W. of Buddaon. Lat. 
28” 14', long. 79” 8'. 

WUZERA. — A town in the British district 
of Ahinednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 53 
miles N.W. by W. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 
19” 80', long, 74” 4'. 

WYNAAD. — A tallook or subdivision of 
the British district of Malabar, presidency of 
Madias, an elevated, mountainous, and wooded 
tract, separated from the low country of Mala- 
bar by the culminating ridge of the Western 
Ghats, from which it slopes eastward and 
north-eastward towards Mysore. The area is 
1,188 square miles. Though rugged, and 
overrun by forest and jangle, it is less difficult 
in a military jMiint of view than Coorg, farther 
north ; and hence the Mysorean invaders of 
Malabar have usually taken their route through 
it. Though at the bead of an insignificant 
population, the chief or petty rajah gave much 
trouble to tlie British government after the 
cession of the country byTippoo Sultan at the 
'pacification of 1792 ; but for some years there 
(does not appear to have been any serious dis- 
turbance in that quarter, a military force being 
stationed for its control at Manantoddy. 

WYRAGUR, in the territory of Nagpoor, 
wear the left bank of the river AVaingunga. 
Diamonds were formerly found in its vicinity, 
in yellow earth, forming small hills ; but the 
mines liave not latterly been worked, as the 
nuluber and value of the gems obtained w9ire 
not found to afford a remunerating return. 
Traces of the former workings are, however, 
observable in several places. It is a place ol 
some trade, and contains aly>ut 300 liuui^es, 
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and a population of 2,000. Distance from the 
city of Nagpore, S.E., 80 miles. Lat. 20® 27', 
long. 80“ 10'. 

Y. 

YAILAGHERKld . — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 73 miles 
N.N.E. of Salem. LaL 12® 37', long. 78® 39'. 

YAINUR, in the British district of South 
Canara, presidency of Madras, a small town, 
containing eight temples of votaries of the 
Jain persuasion, one of the Brahminical. 
Here “is an immense colossal image of one of 
the gods worshipped by the Jains. It is 
formed of one solid piece of granite, and 
stands in the open air.” Distance from Man- 
galore, N.E., 22 miles ; from Madras, W., 
350. Lat. 13® 2', long. 75® 18'. 

YAJGO. — A town of Burmah, 16 miles W. 
from the right bank of the Khyendwen river, 
and 150 miles N.W. from Ava. Lat. 23° 23', 
long. 94° 26'. 

YAKOOTGUNJ, in the British district of 
Furruckabad,lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village situate in lat. 27° 19', long. 79° 40'. 

YAKOOTPOOR, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village situate in lat. 27° 52', long. 78® 11'. 

YALLOONG. — A river of Nepal, rising in 
lat. 27“ 35', long, 88® 5', on the southern face 
of Kangchang, a peak of the Himalayas. * It 
flows in a south-westerly di;*ection for forty 
miles, and in lat. 27° 21', long. 87® 31', falls 
into the Tarnbur river. The town of the same 
name is in lat. 27“ 32', long. 87® 56'. 

YAMBEESEE. — A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, 68 
miles N. by E. of Hydrabad. Lat. 26° 20', 
long. 68° 43'. 

YAMETHEN. — A town of Burmah, situate 
124 miles S, from Ava. 20° 5', long. 95° 53'. 

YANAON, or YANAN. — A French set- 
tlement within the limits of the British diu 
trict of Rajahmundry, presidency of Madras, 
situate near the bifurcation of the Godavery 
and the river of Coringa, and about nine miles 
above the embouchure of the former. The 
mouth of the Godavery is obstructed by sand- 
banks, which preclude the entrance of ships, 
but the Coringa river has a deep channel, 
which admits of vessels of 200 tons burthen 
proceeding as high as Yanaon. The French 
territory dependent on the factory stretches 
along the banka of the two rivers for the dis- 
tance of six miles, and contains an area of 
8,147 acres, which, in 1836, were classified as 
under ; — 

Acres. 

Land under cultivation .... 4,310 


Woods and forests 862 

Barren hand 215 

Public estates 2,760 


Total 8,147 


The population in 1840 consisted of 6,881 in- 
habitants. The town of Yanaon is in lat. 
16® 44', long. 82® 16'. 

YANDABOO. — A town of Burmah, on the 
left bank of the Irawady ri/er, 63 miles W. by 
S. from Ava. Here, on the 26th February, 
1826, was concluded the treaty with the Bur- 
mese, in which it was provided that the coast 
of Tenasserim, together with Arracan and its 
dependencies, should be retained by the British, 
and that the king of Ava should renounce all 
claims upon Assam and the adjoining states of 
Cachar, Jynteea, and Muneepore. Lat. 21° 38', 
long. 95° 4'. 

YANG. — A town of Eastern India, in the 
native state of Muneepoor, 99 miles S.E. from 
Nowgong. Lat. 25° 31', long. 94°. 

YANGMA. — A river of Nepal, tributary to 
the Tarnbur, with which it forms a junction in 
lat. 27® 38', long. 87° 32'. 

YARDWAR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 52 
miles N.E. by E. of Belgaum. Lat. 16° 13', 
long. 75® 15'. 

YAROO, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 25 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus. Lat. 30® 10', long. 

1 70° 30'. 

YARWUFADAR.— See Sote. 

YATLAKEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 69 miles 
E. by S. of Bellary. Lat. 15^ 2', long. 77“ 58'. 

YAVENESUREN.— A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 42 
miles S.E. of Madura. Lat. 9° 31', long. 
,78° 38'. 

YAYGEE. — A town in the British province 
of Pegu, situate on the right bank of one of 
the arms of the Irawady river. Lat. 17° 14', 
long. 95° 14'. 

YE. — The province of Ye is the smallest in 
extent of the Tenasserim provinces. It is 
j bounded on the north by Amherst ; on the 
south by Tavoy ; on the west by the Bay of 
Bengal ; and on the east by the Siamese range 
of mountains. It is a mountainous district, 
and, with the exception of a few places which 
are appropriated to the cultivation of rice, it 
is overspreati with thick forests, brushwood, or 
jungle. Besides a profusion of excellent timber, 
the province yields no production of any value ; 
and the district is of less note than any other 
on the coast. The Ye is the only river in the 
province, and its mouth is so unprotected, and 
at the same time obstructed, as to render it 
unsafe for ships of much burthen. The town 
of Ye, which is the capital, is situate on its 
banks, and about six miles from its mouth. 
Lat. 15° 15', long. 98° 4'. 

YEAVAN GHEOUN.—A town of Bun 
mab, situate on the left bank of the Irawady 
river, 122 miles S.W. from Ava. Lat. 20° 31 , 
long. 94° 43'. 

YEDDAPAUDY.— A town in the British 
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district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 24 
miles W. by S. of &ilem. Lat. 11® 33', long. 
77° 53'. 

YblDDAPTTLLEY.— See iTArALU. 

YEDDIACOITAH.—A town in the British 
district uf Madura, })residency of Madras, 50 
miles N.N.W. of Madura. Bat. 10'^ 35'', long. 
77° 52'. 

YEDTORKA.--A town in the Mysore, 
situate on the Cauvery, 22 miles W. % N. 
from Seriugapatam. Lat. 12° 29', long. 7(»" 26*. 

YEH^APOOR.— A town in the British 
district of Sarun, lieiit.-gov. of Bengal, 41 
miles S.W. of Bettiah. Lat. 26° 22', long. 
84° 7'. 


YENNICUL GOOTA.— A town In the 
Mysore, 111 miles K. from Seringapatam. 
Lat. 14° 1', long. 7o° 52'. 

YEOWAH. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the right bank of the Irawadj? river, 108 
miles S.W. from Ava. Lat. 20° 56', long. 
94° 40'. 

YERNAGOODEM.— A town in the British 
district of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
63 miles N.N.E. of Masulipatam. Lat. 17°, 
long. 81° 33'. 

YERRUMAOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 68 
miles S.E. by E. of Calicut. Lat. 10° 40', 
long. 76" 38'. 


YEKALT. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, 63 miles W.N.W. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 17° 40', long. 77° 40'. 

YEKTliOON. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 18 miles W.S.W, from 
Jaulnah. Lat. 19° 44', long. 75° 41'. 


YELBOORGA. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
69 miles W.N.W. of Bellary. Lat. 15° 38', 
long. 76° 4'. 


YELPOORTY. — A town in the British 
district of lvurno.»l, presidency of jMadras, 21 
miles 8.S.V/. of Kurnool. Lat. 15° 32', long. 
77° 59'. 


YELJAL. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, 40 miles S. by y^. from 
HyderaV>ad. Lat. 16' 49', long, 78° 24'. 

YELLAGGDK. — A town in the British 
district of Kurnool, presidency of Madras, 
36 miles E. by S. of Kurnool. Lat. 15° 44', 
long. 78° 38'. 

YELLANOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 
86 miles E.S.E. of Bellary. Lat. 14° 40', 
long. 78° 8'. 

YELLAPOOR, in the British district of 
North Canara, presidency of Madras, a small 
town, distant from Madras, N.W., 400 miles. 
Lat. 14° 58', long. 74° 46'. 

YELLUANDEK. — A town in the Mysore, 
36 miles S.E. from Seringapatam, and 72 miles 
N. from Coimbatoor. Lat. 12° 3', long. 77° 4'. 

YELWALL. — A town in the Mysore, nine 
miles S.W. fiom Seringapatam. Lat. 12° 20', 
long. 76° 40'. 

YEMHATTI. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of (^oimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
92 miles N.E. by N. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 
12° 10', long. 77° 40'. 

YEMWUNTOUNG.~A town of Burmah, 
situate 100 miles N.W. from Ava. Lat. 23°, 
long. 95° 9'. 

YENGBINE, — A river of the Tenasserira 
provinces, fallirjg into the Thaluayn Myeet 
river, in* lat. 17° 22', long. 97 43. 

YENNAN KlYER, an ofLct of the Ira- 
wady, falling into the Sittaug river in lat. 
19° 54', long. 96" 6'. 


YESWANTGURH.—See Rairee. 

YEWUR. — A town in the native territory 
of the Daung rajahs, 52 miles S.E. by E. from 
Surat. Lat. 20“ 40', long. 73" 30'. 

YEY MULLAY, or MOUNT BELLY, 
in the British district of Malabar, presidency 
of Madras, 18 miles N.W, of Caiinaiiore. Lat^ 
12° 2', long. 75° 15', 

YINKOLU. — A town in the British district 
of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 36 miles 
S.S. W. of Guntoor. Lat. 1 5° 50', long. 80" 1 5'. 

YIRODU, — A town in the British district 
of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 56 miles 
E.N.E. uf Coimlwitoor. Lat. 11°^ 20', long. 
77° 46'. 

YOOTi A, in Koonawar, a district of Bnssahir, 
is a considerable stream rising on the ea.stern 
declivity of the Damuk Chii Mountains, form- 
ing the boundary towards Ladakh. It holds a 
Course nearly southerly for about fifteen mile.s, 
and falls into the Sutlej on the right side, in 
lat. 31° 31', long. 78° 11'. 

YOOLANG. — A torrent in the district of 
Koonawar, in Bussahir, falls into the Li, or 
river of Spiti, on the right side, in lat. 31° 55', 
long. 78° 37', after a course of about eight 
miles in a south-easterly direction. 

YOOMADOUNG MOUNTAINS. —A long 

range of mountains stretching from lat. 16” to 
lat. 22° 20', in a direction N.N.E. , and form- 
ing a natural barrier between Arracan and 
Ava, and thence stretching southerly, through 
the British province of Pegu, toCnpo Negrals. 
It is a continu.atiou of the great mountain- 
chain commencing at the south of Assam, in 
lat. 26° 30', and extending southwards, run- 
ning parallel with tlie river Irawaddi. This 
range h.os received, and been known under, 
various designations, but the one al)Ove men- 
tioned is that generally adopted. The moun- 
tains vary in height, according to Crawford, 
from 200 to 8,000 feet. The loftiest point is 
the Bine Mountain, in lat. 22° 37', long. 93° IT. 
From this peak, prfwjeeding southward, the 
mountains gradually decrease in height. 

Tljcre are several fivers which water the 
province of Arracan, flowing from these moun- 
tains, but none are large, and they derive their 
importance only from the towns situate on 
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